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ARMSTRONG—CYRIL-CRESSINGTON. 


I T was one of those glorious 
early autumn afternoons 
when blackberries are ripe for 
picking, anil healthy boys are 
ripe for mischief. With the 
ficsh brisk air blowing over 


*** Scoot into the cave,' vvhispcre 1 Crcs.inTton. 33 Cyril brui!i;l by him.” (See page 3.) 
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the Downs, all the summer-time desire 
for lounging disappeared; there was a 
tingling feeling about the finger tips, a 
restive twitching of the limbs, a curious 
inclination to whistle, or sing, or run; so 
that it was well, perhaps, that the boys of 
King Edward’8 School—those that concern 
us—were able to give vent to their energies 
on a breezy down, instead of within the 
narrow confines of a town playground, or the 
stuffy atmosphere of a crowded schoolroom. 

44 Now, kid, I’ll give you half the distance 
start, and race you to the edge of the Down 
—there where the tree stump hangs out 
over the quarry. Don’t blunder into the 
quarry, that’s all; dynamite will shift the stone 
better than your head will. And mind you 
win ; if you don’t, I’ll punch your head.” 

Thus spoke Donald Armstrong with all 
the dignity that the Sixth Form fellow 
should use towards 44 a kid in the Third.” 

The “ kid in the Third ’’—Cyril Falkland 
by name—looked up with a semi-shy, 
semi-impudent smile at his senior. “ And 
what do you get if you lose ? ” 

Armstrong responded that his own 
dreadful penalty for losing the race should 
be the awful fag of helping the winner 
with his Latin Exercise for Monday next. 

44 Thanks, Armstrong, you’re a brick. 
I wanted someone to help me, it’s a beastly 
difficult exercise on the Accusative and 
Infinitive. Cressington said he would help 
me any time I asked him, but he—” 

44 Buck up and win your race, Cyril,” 
interrupted Armstrong with a grim smile. 
44 1 shall probably have to knock your head, 
as I promised, instead of knocking some 
sense into your head. Get along, kid, go 
about as far as that clump of thistles. . . . 
That’s it! Now, when I say 4 go ! ’ put your 
best foot foremost, and run like the dickens.” 

Whether Cyril’s race was not sufficiently 
“ dickens-like,” or whether Cyril only put his 
worst foot foremost, it is impossible to say; 
but certain it is that Armstrong easily made 
up his handicap, and passed his younger 
companion w ithout any difficulty. Running, 
however, was one of Armstrong’s fortes; 
and what he did, he generally did well. 

Donald Armstrong was commonly termed 
“ a 8wotter ” at school; but he was no be¬ 
spectacled, humpbacked, nervous bookworm. 
He was a sportsman of good average 
ability who had taken no prominent part 
in the school sports, owing to strenuous 
efforts on his part to gain a certain scholar¬ 
ship. This scholarship was to carry him on 
from the middle-class grammar school that 
the local King Edward’s School claimed 
to be, to a public school such as Heathcote 
was. Armstrong was not a brilliant scholar ; 
but what made his chance of winning the 
scholarship more certain was the fact 
that he realised his limitations, and worked 
steadily and conscientiously ; for ho knew 
that his father, a hardworking doctor in a 
poor neighbourhood, was unable to meet the 
expenses entailed by a public school training. 

Cyril Falkland’s parents were very nice 
people, and their outstanding ability at 
tennis and bridge no one could question ; 
but they gave more thought to racquet and 
ball, and cards, than to poor Cyril, who had 
struggled up, under nursemaid guidance, to 
pass into a dame’s school, and from the 
dame's school to King Edw ard's School, where 


he found not a few friends, owing to the 
sunny attractions of his disposition, a big 
percentage of natural daring, and a love of 
mischief. It came to Mrs. Falkland as a 
revelation one day that her son was not 
so easily managed as a tennis ball; in fact 
Dr. Armstrong, while paying a professional 
call at her house, was asked his advice about 
Cyril. 

“Cyril is not a bad boy,” said Mrs. 
Falkland, shaking her head sadly, 44 but he 
does seem to get into every scrape imaginable 
and it seems no good for me, or even his 
father, to attempt to reason with him. 
Last week, when we were over at Clifton 
in that great whist drive which you no 
doubt heard of—it was held in the—” 

“ My dear Madam,” interrupted the 
busy doctor, looking at the mother from 
under his bushy eyebrows, 44 1 quite 
understand, I entirely sympathise”—the 
doctor did not say w-ith whom—“it’s all very 
trying. Perhaps you would let your son como 
round and have tea with my son next Saturday 
afternoon. Donald could take Cyril for a good 
blow over the Downs ; your son can return to 
tea, and afterwards I will diagnose the case.” 

Thus it had come to pass that Donald 
Armstrong and Cyril Falkland were on the 
Downs on the lovely autumn afternoon 
with which our story begins. The Downs 
were an ideal rendezvous for a half-holiday : 
the extensive grassy plateau made a 
quite useful golf course and an ideal 
battlefield—many a valiant deed had been 
wrought with squares of turf for missiles. 
It was commonly reported that the whole 
holiday for the Annual Turf Fight was an 
institution in Tudor times, and on the 
Downs many generations of Edwardians, 
hurling turfs lustily, had made daring sallies 
from turf-piled citadels, and effected gallant 
rescues midst dusty shot and shell. 

And where w ould you find a happier spot 
for scouting than the old British Camp at 
the eastern end of the plateau where the 
woods covered the steep slopes trending 
upward from the great river-riven valley 
below ? What Edwardian worthy the name 
is ignorant of the rocky fireplaces on these 
wooded slopes, where deft j uvenile stokers, and 
experienced cooks of tw elve boyish summers, 
roasted raw r potatoes ’neath red-hot ashes? 

And for those youths in whose veins 
the lust for adventure coursed, there were 
the caves—first and foremost 44 The Devil’s 
Cave ”—whose damp, dark passages led far 
under tho ground, many of the passages 
unexplored. Ah, those caves! have they not 
caused anxiety untold to fond mothers ? Cave 
expeditions were not infrequently the result of 
much plotting, so that no veto of the home- 
folks might put a stop to the adventurous 
schemes of the intrfcpid sons of the house. 

Now' it so happened that a party of such 
explorers caught the eyes of tho two school¬ 
fellows, as, having concluded their race, they 
sat on the grass overlooking the scar on the 
hillside, where is situated the famous Devil s 
Cave. 

** What luck ! It’s Cressington and his 
little gang,” cried Cyril, suddenly aglow 
with excitement. “They are going to ex¬ 
plore the cave. Come on, now’for a lark. Yes, 
do come, Armstrong, you bet Mater would 
be as right as a trivet about it if she knew' you 
were with me. Come on, you old slowcoach ! ” 


But Armstrong frowned and refused to fol¬ 
low'. “ Did you promiao your mother you 
would never go into the Caves ?” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes, but—” 

44 4 Buts ’ be hanged ! If you promised, 
you can’t go.” 

44 Bother ! Anyway I suppose there’s 
no harm in watching them go in ”—and 
Cyril clambered down the rocky slope 
towards the cave entrance, his senior 
following reluctantly with lowering brow. 

It is trying enough to have to act a sort of 
nursemaid to a scatter-brained kid, but 
when “scatterbrains” wants to leave you 
for another 44 nursemaid,” it is a bitter irony 
that you must hug your hair-shirt of a 
44 scatterbrains,” because you are the 
responsible one. 

The party of adventurers was under 
the leadership of Rupert Cressington, a boy 
born in India, where his father had been i 
shot in a frontier skirmish ; his fond mother, i 
broken in health and spirit, returning with i 
her son to England, and finding a quiet home 
in the city where her son could go to the i 
local King Edward’s School. Rupert i 
Cressington avoided the cricket and football \ 
clubs, but amongst the small fry of the \ 
school he had a great reputation as a leader i 
of country expeditions, and was voted a 
jolly chap by the lively young scamps of the , 
Third Form, amongst whom this Sixth Form , 
boy found his friends. 

44 Hello, young Falkland! ” cried, 
Cressington as his young schoolfellow, 
approached. 44 Just the chap I wanted. , 
Here’s Parry w ho’s 4 Secretary of Slate ’ , 
(he scratches up the marks on the cave 
walls for our guidance), here’s Warden who’s 
‘Warden of the Marshes ’ (he goes in front | 
with a torch to see we don’t tread in puddles), 
here’s Bishop who’s 4 Chaplain to the Forces * 
(don’t think he will be overworked), here’s 
Sneider who’s 4 Secretary of War ’ (sure to 
have a row sooner or later), here’s Springfield 
who’s 4 Ambassador of Greece ’ (he haa 
charge of the candles), and here’s you . and you 
can be ‘Conductor of the String Band’ (you’ll 
have charge of a ball of string). Come on, 
don’t stand staring like an owl, you silly old 
chap.” 

Now’ a Third Form boy is susceptible to 
swelled head when he’s called “old chap ” 
by a Sixth Form boy. Cyril gazed up the 
slope where Armstrong followed at a slower 
pace. He indicated his older companion. 
“ Sorry, Cressington, you bet I’d be glad tc 
come, but you know you’ve got to humour 
these old-fashioned codgers.” 

“ That’s a pity ! ” said Cressington, as he 
marshalled his forces. 44 We should be plac 
to have you, young Cyril. Don’t you third 
you might change your mind, and como ? ** 

44 He’s promised his mother he won'i 
go into the Caves,” said Armstrong, stalking 
up at that moment. “ So he can’t come.’ ’ 

“ Ho ? ” continued Cressington, as i 
tar from assured on the subject. 44 Don’ 
you think the mothers often get so ridicu 
lously nervous that they mollycoddle t hoi 

kids, and bring them up to be A1 cowards_ 

don’t you think so, friend Armstrong ? y> 

“No, I don’t agree with you a blun 
answer which furrowed Cyril’s brow wit] 
a frown of displeasure. Which frowi 
magically disappeared, for Crossing on 
unnoticed by anyone, had distinctly \viuke« 
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»t the would-be cave explorer: the other boys 
had by this time disappeared into the cave. 

Cyril felt a little thrill of expectation 
go through him. Somehow when Rupert 
Cressington looked at you with his great 
coal-black eyes, it made you feel fizzy like 
sherbet, and you felt game for the maddest 
escapade—so soliloquised Cyril Falkland. 
And that wink ?—yes, that meant something. 
"Wemust get on homeward, Falkland.*’ 
"Please pick up that ball of string, 
Crrii there’s a good chap.” 

The two requests reached Cyril simul¬ 
taneously. He avoided the reproving gaze 
of Armstrong, and obeyed the laughing eyes 
ef Cressington. 

The ball of string was lying on the very 
threshold of the cave, and to pick it up 
Cyril had to step away from Armstrong 
and pass Cressington en route. 

"Scoot into the cave,” whispered the 
latter, as Cyril brushed by him. 

Armstrong, vexed that Cressington’s 
request had been preferred before his, bit 
his lip and gazed with affected nonchalance 
across the valley—it was an awful bore 
DURemaiding kids : how in the world could 
Cresangton have such patience with tho 
iiirum-scarum young monkeys ! But as 
A-mstrong thought and gazed, Cressington 
thought and acted. 

Hearing a sound of scuffling boots, Arm¬ 
strong swung round to face the cave mouth. 

Cyril was nowhere to be seen, while Cres- 
angton had just stooped to squeeze through 
the narrow entrance. The expedition had 
set oat and—Falkland had joined it. 

Armstrong rushed across the patch of 
sward, but before he reached the narrow 
mtry into the cave, Cressington looked out 
*nd in his suave tones said “ It’s no go, 
cid man. The kid wants to come, so why 
not let him come—you aren’t his keeper. 
And really it’s absolutely rotten the way 
some mam mas pet their dear lambkins. What 
is your idea, staid friend Armstrong ? ” 

The doctor’s son writhed—angry as he 
*a$with Cressington, he could scarcely resort 
to physical force when met with such civility. 

" But hang it all! it’s a caddish trick 
to lead a weak-minded kid like young 
Falkland into rank disobedience. You play 
about a jolly sight too much with small 
bis; why on earth don’t you mix with boys 
of your own age ! ” 

Cressington smiled sweetly; he was not 
«afly upset. He proceeded to defend his 
action in regard to Cyril, while Armstrong 
irzued and grew angrier every moment. 

Xow Cressington had carefully made 
hs plans and, while he parleyed at the cave 
Eouth, the party of small boys were rapidly 
taking their way into the interior of tho 
«ve, led by Warden’s torch and Springfield’s 
candle. When Cressington considered they 
* we at a safe distance, he quietly disap¬ 
peared and Armstrong was left standing 
outride in a great rage. 

The entrance to the famous Devil’s 
Cave i3 insignificant, scarcely large enough 
to admit a full-grown man ; for five hundred 
yards one has to straddle along, bending low 
»o that one’s head may not cannon against 
jutting portions of the roof : a most un¬ 
pleasant and tedious bit of work, giving no 
conception of the vaulted caverns to be 
afterwards traversed. 


This difficult part of the route had been 
long passed by the boys when Armstrong 
stumbled into the cave in pursuit of 
Cressington. “ Stumbled ” best describes 
Armstrong’s entrance; for his feet became 
entangled in some string tied from side to side 
of the passage, and his head came with a thud 
against one of the loose stones with which the 
floor of the cave was almost covered. 

By the time Armstrong had regained 
his equilibrium and gazed round, stunned, 
and scarcely realising what had happened, 
Cressington had made good his escape. 
The latter knew every inch of his way, and 
soon rejoined the smaller boys at a spot 
where the passage, widening and heightening, 
permitted comparatively rapid progress. 
Armstrong started in pursuit; but, with no 
light to aid him, he barked his shins, skinned 
his knuckles, and upset his temper. 

Finally he stumbled headlong into a 
puddle. Wiping the mud from his eyes, 
he decided the game was not worth the 
candle, and proceeded to crawl back into 
daylight, sore in mind and body. 

44 Where is Cyril Falkland ? ” enquired 
Dr. Armstrong, as Donald, reaching home, 
flung himself into a chair and buried his 
face in a volume of the “ B.O.P.” 

“ Sorry, Dad, but the silly kid chose to 
go off on his own hook,” growled Donald. 

“Humph, Donald, I gave the youngster 
into your charge,” said the father. 44 You 
don’t usually fail in your trust. I’ll give 
you another chance : tea will be ready in 
three-quarters of an hour’s time. You 
will try and be in time—you and Cyril ? ” 

“ Yes, Dad,” said Donald, who knew 
and loved his father too well to attempt ex¬ 
planations. He called round at the Falklands* 
house to see if Cyril had returned in the 
interval; but only an anxious servant was 
at home awaiting her young master, with 
much buttered toast and many reproaches 
for letting the said toast spoil owing to his 
unpunctuality. As was usual in that happy- 
go-lucky household, tho maid had received 
no intimation of Cyril’s intention of “going 
out to tea.” 

So after a confirmatory call on Mrs. 
Cressington to enquire whether her son had 
returned home bringing Cyril with him, 
Armstrong set out for the Downs again. 

When he reached the Devil’s Cave, 
Armstrong waited about for some time, 
hoping to see the party emerging, but the 
chill of evening commenced to bo felt, the 
light faded out of the sky, and white mists 
came creeping up from the valley below. 

He decided to penetrate into the cave 
for a short distance, and shout. 

He shouted many times; there was no 
answering hail. 

A bat blindly flow right against his face; 
he flung it off with a shudder. 

He shouted for the last time, and listened 
long and intently. But there was only the 
drip! drip !! drip ! ! ! of water from the 
moisture-saturated roof of the cave. 

Donald Armstrong was no weakling, and 
his nerves were in that healthy condition 
of being as though they were not; but he 
confessed to a strange foreboding of disaster, 
and ho had a vision of a huddled crow’d of boys, 
without food or light, lost in the farthermost 
recesses of this Cave of ill-omened name. 


CHAPTER n.— THE LOST EXPEDITION. 



■ ELL, you chaps, 
we’ve dodged 
that prig Arm¬ 
strong,” cried 
Cressington as 
he came up 
with the party 
of cave - ex¬ 
plorers, who 
had advanced 
rapidly along 
the passage of the cave while their leader 
held Armstrong parleying on the threshold. 
44 I hope Falkland hasn’t been crying for his 
ma.” (“ Rot! ” from the indignant Cyril.) 
44 Get along with the candle, young Spring- 
field, Armstrong may follow U9 yet: but, 
I say though, don’t go wasting the grease 
on the front of your suit.” 

44 Oh, hang l ” cried Springfield as he 
noted what had happened; in his hurried 
flight he had held the candle out of the 
perpendicular and the droppings had made 
a greasy mess of his coat and trousers. He 
was not slow in adjusting the angle of the 
candle, holding it in a painfully upright 
position shoulder high, w r hile his comrade 
Warden held a spluttering torch ankle high : 
and thus the party proceeded in a long 
queue towards the heart of the cave whose 
roof was now out of sight, far up in the 
gloom that the meagre illumination borne 
by the boys could not pierce. 

The novelty and excitement carried 
Cyril Falkland gaily forward; he quite 
forgot about Armstrong and unpleasant 
restrictions. He had never entered the 
caves before, and it was so weird to go on 
and on, only able to 9ee a few feet before 
you, wondering what the next turn of the 
gallery might reveal. 

Springfield and Warden gallantly led 
the way, the former learning by sad ex¬ 
perience how to carry candles with the 
least possible bespattering of oneself with 
the grease. Nevertheless he did not escape 
an unpleasant little accident. The floor 
of the passage, which at first had been very 
broken with loose stones and big boulders, 
had grown so smooth that Warden grew 
careless in the duties of pathfinder, and, 
in a buzz of talk and badinage, no one 
noticed or heard tho ripple of a streamlet 
just ahead of them. 

14 It’s getting a bit tame, isn’t it ? ” 
quoth the “ Ambassador of Greece,” 
addressing his remark over his shoulder 
to the co-explorers who followed. 

But even as he spoke, his foot was 
disappointed of its hold and—splash ! he 
went into the small stream running across 
the cave floor. He rose a muddy sight, 
declaiming with much warmth against 
Warden for not giving due warning. 

44 Nice ‘Warden of the Marshes’ you 
are ! ” he concluded, with cutting sarcasm. 

44 You said things were tame,” responded 
Warden, much aggrieved. 44 They’re wild 
now, at least you are, so don’t blame mo 
for giving you w hat you ask for, silly.” 

“ Tho Ambassador of Greece ” was too 
furious to listen to reason. 

44 Come along, Sneider, here’s work for 
you,” cried Cressington, who felt some 
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excitement was necessary to liven up 
the party. “ You're Secretary of War: 
come and fix up a fight. Let’em fight it 
out—that is, if Warden has enough pluck.” 

At which remark Warden’s “ pluck ” 
was duly forthcoming, and he protested 
with vehemence that he wasn't afraid of a 
chap who couldn’t keep his feet, or his 
temper, or his candle. 

Of course, at this threefold insult, 
Springfield retorted that if he couldn’t 
“ keep ” things, he was prepared to show 
that he could “ give *’ them, and would 
there and then give Warden the “ howling- 
est ” hiding he had ever had. 

Warden responded calmly though firmly 
that he never had been, was not now, and 
never would be, afraid of a kid like Spring- 
field. 

“ We’ll soon see,” cried the angry 
“Ambassador,” flinging off his coat and 
shying it at the “ Secretary of War.” 

Cressington at the same time relieved 
Warden of his torch; but the latter, a 
good-humoured, round-faced boy, requested 
someone to inform him why Springfield and 
he were to fight. 


Cressington turned to Springfield: “ Put 
on your coat. Warden funks it.” 

For the first time Warden’s eyes flashed, 
his checks flushed red, and his fists were 
clenched; and he eyed Springfield in a 
bellicose manner. Cressington completed 
the rousing of Warden’s temper when he 
bade Springfield “ give him cowardy.” 

The rite of “ cowardy ” consists in the 
tapping of the opponent’s right arm, high 
up, with the clenched fist, and if this action 
evokes no response, the administrator of 
the rite is regarded, once and for all, as the 
conqueror. And this Warden could not 
permit—spite of his good-humour. 

And so, in the narrow confines of the 
passage, a rough-and-tumble fight took 
place, Cressington egging on the combatants 
by cheering the loser of the moment. 

The fight raged on very evenly. Spring¬ 
field's bleeding nose was balanced by 
Warden’s presently-to-be-black eye, and 
the raw and reddened knuckles of the latter 
had been gained in the giving of a cut lip to 
the former. It was not an edifying spectacle, 
and some such thought crept into the minds 
of the youngsters as they watched the 


combatants' efforts grow feebler; after 
all, the cause for the fight had been trivial, 
and the continuance of it was rather brutal. 
Cressington read the thoughts of the 
spectators. 

44 Here! you young furies,” cried he, 
“leave off scrapping. Y’ou’ve both had 
enough : it’s a drawn game.” 

44 Not it,” responded Springfield, his 
rage not knocked out of him yet. 

“ I think I’ve won,” said Warden, 
indicating his opponent’s nasal organ. 

44 Oh, shut up, you little furies,” said 
Cressington, pushing them apart. 44 ‘ Warden 
of the Marches,’ return to your duties— 
here’s your torch ! You, 4 Ambassador of 
G recce,’ had better hand over your regalia 
of office to Witley, while you wash off your 
gory stains.” 

Witley took charge of the candles then 
and there, while Springfield cooled his 
ardour in the stream that had been the 
cause of the conflict. Warden, counting 
himself the conqueror, bore his torch 
forward in triumph. Thus the expedition 
continued on its way. 

{To be continued.) 




HOW TO IMPROVE AT THE ASSOCIATION GAME 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “B.O.P.’* 

By JACK SHARP (the Everton and Internationa1 Player). 


T he fact that I have played for a number 
of years in a First League Team and 
been privileged to represent England on a 
few occasions must not lead my readers to 
think that I know nothing about junior 
games. Indeed, ever since I can remember, 
I have made a very close study of football 
as played by the young, and I now feel com¬ 
petent to give certain hints which should 
bear fruit and be the means of helping many 
a youthful reader to become in time a 
first-class player. 

Now I want you boys to remember that 
the royal road to success, even in football, 
is one which is absolutely impossible to find ; 
it is my firm opinion that no such road 
exists, but there is still a way of deserving 
—and, in the majority of games, experiencing 
.—victory, if a side has a combination of really 
efficient players who are all real triers. 

Parents are frequently to be found who 
complain that their sons are returned to 
them from public schools and universities 
without having attained the object for 
which they were sent there. They are 
splendid athletes and cheerful companions, 
it is true, but with no love of learning, very 
little grasp of intellectual subjects, and an 
inability to converse fluently in any language 
but their own. Altogether, they are dis¬ 
appointing from an educational point of 
view. But I am firmly of opinion that such 
cases are the exception and not the rule, 
and result not from the use, but the abuse, 
of pastime. 

It much more often happens that a youth 
who is good at games, such as football or 
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cricket, is good at work also. The clover 
head of the school makes the capable 
captain of his football team. Even the 
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plodding, industrious worker, who will 
never rise to the top form, does not dream 
of allowing his love of play to encroach on 
lesson hour?. 

I maintain that even in the few cases 
where it must be admitted that the intel¬ 
lectual progress has been almost nil, where 
the master feels that his best efforts are 
completely baffled by combined stupidity 
and inattention, and where, for a time at 


least, the progress of instruction seems to 
resemble more closely that of pouring water 
on a duck’s back than anything else, yet has 
the athletic master done something for a 
stupid youth if he has made of him a healthy 
and cheerful fellow, not liable to the ills that 
his unhealthy brother is heir to. 

And does it not really, in some degree, 
fit him to take his place in the world if he has 
been taught to keep his temper, live cleanly, 
champion the cause of fair play in every¬ 
thing, and sink his own personality in the 
general welfare of the community of which 
he forms only one unit ? 

Healthy and honest sport must be good 
for our youth ; in fact, it is my contention 
that football—indeed, all games that arc 
indulged in in the open air, whether carried 
on into the young man’s life after his school¬ 
days or not—have taught him lessons that 
will be of lasting value to his character. 
Proper indulgence in football must bo of 
great educational value, inasmuch as it 
produces a complete change of mentAl 
atmosphere, and demands coolness, quick¬ 
ness and judgment. 

No one who has ever seen a game of 
football being played by the representative 
team of a school or college can deny that 
the players exercise every limb and muscle. 
It also requires a cool head, a quick eye, 
great promptness of decision and self- 
control, to keep in the right place and to give 
up the ball at the right time, while the 
accepting of an unfavourable and, often 
unjust decision from the referee is, perhaj>s, 
as severe a test of tempers as can be desired. 
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Pme Drawing in Pen-anJ-Ink Sketch Competition: “The Maeter who Shirka 
Cricket, and the Maeter who Adores it.” (Bee last vol., p. 479.) 

(Drove by prams D. Manlky.) 


JotIt, then, too much time oannot be words, they must bo more like members of 

:™«i to a sport which, on its own showing, one family than mere Btrangers to one 

s*> healthy for body and mind. another, meeting only because they are com- 

fooths. especially those who are going pelled to do so owing to the calls of the club, 

c for a stiff examination, which may mean Now, don’t forget what I say about perfect 
=3£h in the moulding of a career, are very harmony and good fellowship. Ordinary 

and conscientious over their lessons, nodding acquaintanceship with one another 

K/i need something more than the exercise is not good enough. Combination whilst 

'i silking to occupy the mind, which is, playing is, of course, a great necessity which 

nfore, free to continue to dwell on the it is impossible to do without; but, apart 

isjons of to-morrow. At any rate, they from this, there must be the tie of brotherly 

have recreation to bring about a feeling. I have known what you might 

:no 2 eof mental atmosphere. callinferior teams,so far as skillisconcemed, 

I hare been privileged to inspect many go on to the field and win games with first- 

lu*? schools on the Continent, and in nearly class sides simply because, in addition to 

^ the fact forced itself upon me that the understanding one another’s play, they 

vere herded together when out of class- understood one another’s feelings and were 

was, under supervision, in gravelled yards, on the wannest possible footing of good- 

n-j nothing in particular to do. The comradeship. 

France between the physique of British The feeling of good-comradeship, and even 
■ethj and Continental youths is so great—- affection, makes a great difference in the 

10 the want of open-air exercise on play of a side, and should, in my opinion, 

fart of the latter—that one feels almost be furthered as much as it is possible by the 

apelled to say : “ Away with books; officials of a club. The least amount of 

my boy an athletic training, and let friction, or the presence of an habitual 

■ n take his chance.” grumbler in a football team, upsets every- 

luining now to the practical side of the thing; and, personally, I would give little 

nme of football, the success of a team I for the chances of continued success of any 

'-•ajs attribute to three reasons. The first side in the United Kingdom if there is one 

-■'kai they are thoroughly fit, and in no way dissentient spirit included. In a very short 

-xksd; the second, good combination and time he will bo quits sure to work havoc 

'■ Perfect knowledge of one another’s methods on the harmony which is so necessary. 

"-'sis is one of the greatest essentials in In undertaking to write this series of 
:,, <i cIua football; and the third, that articles on how to improve your play in 

- players work and play . together in “ Association Football ” I fully appreciate 

*j-"lute harmony of feeling. In other the difficulties that are before me. You see. 


it is not a ease of scribbling a few reminis¬ 
cences of first-class matches, nor giving a 
few hints on my own particular department 
of the game. As a matter of fact, I want 
to deal with my subject in suoh a way that 
it will be thoroughly interesting to both 
novico nnd seasoned player and, above all, 
so instructive that after the youth has 
carefully read each chapter he will really 
benefit by my instruction. 

You cannot hope to become proficient in 
football unless you put your whole heart in 
the game, but at the same time you must 
not allow it to interfere in any way with 
your work and the possibilities of a successful 
career in business. During the few years 
in which I have been playing football and 
cricket I have come across many instances 
of blighted business careers which have 
been the direct outcome of over-indulgenoe 
in games and the failure of the young to 
properly appreciate the faot that there is a 
time for work as well as a time for play. 

No young player can ever hope to become 
a first-class player by knocking off work and 
getting into idle habits. The only way he 
can do it is by showing the stern stuff he is 
made of, by brilliant play, and by paying 
strict attention to his mode of living. So 
in the following chapters I will do my best 
to put my young friends on the right road; 
and although, of course, I cannot promise 
any immediate result, I am quite sure, if my 
advice is followed, that the reader will find 
a steady improvement in his physique and 
in his actual play. 

In my next article I shall have something 
to say about the manner in which you can 
become, and remain, thoroughly fit; and 
if space will permit, I shall also give a few 
hints about your gear. 



WHERE EDUCATION FAILED. 


H Q parents said ho was too young, 

But In his cheek went Tommy’s tongue. 
And, spite of all their grief and pain. 

He went and bought an aeroplane. 

He soared and soared for many a mile, 

And wore a most conceited smile. 

" To-day,” he said, “ it i3 the rule 
To teach this kind of thing at school.” 


Alack ! alas ! and well-a-way 1 
Pride goes before a fall, they say. 

His motor wearied, slowed, and stopped— 
And earthward Tommy promptly dropped. 

As cleaving space he downward sped. 

Of course he did not lose his head. 

But, ere the final bump he felt, 

This scathing condemnation dealt 

" Our education has of late 
Been growing sadly out of date. 

And were the pavement more remote 
I’d send Ttie Times a, telling note ! 


"Though with precision I was taught 
The skill which makes an aeronaut, 

One grave omission I denounce— 

I was not shown the way to bounce! " 

ARCHIBALD J. A. WILSON'. 
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enthusiasm in his father. But he failed. 
For Sir John had won his spurs at the older 
game, in the days of the one three-quarter 
back, and still spoke reverently of Wade, I 
and Stokes, and the giants of their time. 
For Association football he nourished a i 
high scorn. He dismissed it as a parody. I 
“ No thanks, not for me. Jack,” h© 
responded incisively. “ I’ll go and watch 
them when they play the real thing, Jack— 
not before. Soccer, as you call it, is too i 
full of professional dodges for me. I’ve no | 
interest in paid players from everywhere.” 

“ But the Wyx men are all amateurs, | 
sir. And all natives.” 

“ Then they should play Rugby,” growled 
Sir John. “ Hello ! What’s this ? ” 

A manservant had entered, carrying a 
letter on his tray. And when the baroneb 


formally upon the deceased baronet’s 
successor to deliver up the disputed territory. 
Sir John the younger had treated his demand 

The subsequent proceedings had provided 
no small amusement for the people of the 
lazy little borough. Mr. Sleer, proclaiming 
High Pasture as common land, invited his 
fellow-citizens to employ it for their grazing. 
Sir John, in the good humour of indifference, 
replied that all who wished were at liberty 

Mr. Sleer 

countered with an invitation to the children 
to enjoy the highest portion as a public 
playground. The baronet declared his 
happiness to provide for the pleasures of the 
little ones, and erected a few swings for them. 

But now Mr. Sleer found himself once 
more in office, and the matter was taking 


a more serious turn. At a hastily called had read and re-read the communication. 


The Boxstode 


meeting of the Corporation, packed with he tossed it to his son. Their eyes met, 
his own adherents, the mayor had moved and they broke into a simultaneous peal 


Acres. 


that High Pasture be converted into a of laughter, 
public park, instructing the clerk formally 


to notify the easy-going baronet of this 


THE STORY OF A MEMORABLE intention. And Sir John, roused at last, 


part n. 


FOOTBALL MATCH. 

By GUN BY HADATH. 

(In Four Parts.) 

part l 

hat is your last w r ord. Sir John ? ” 

“ Absolutely, Sleer.” 

“ Then I must try the law, Sir John.” 

“ Try what you like, Sleer. Good day.” 

The two men parted angrily; Mr. Sleer, 
Com Merchant and Mayor of Wyx, to his 
office in the High Street; Sir John Boxstode 
up the long avenue which led to his manor 
of Whyte wyx. 

Their dispute was an old one, and 
concerned twenty acres of meadow-lands 
on the east of the Whytewyx estate. 
Fifteen years earlier, when Reuben Sleer 
had begun first to interest himself in the 
public life of Wyx, he had achieved notoriety 
by declaring that High Pasture—as the 
meadows in debate were termed—belonged 
not to the Boxstode who then held them, 
but to the town of Wyx. For this assertion 
he had been ridiculed ; but he stuck to it 
stoutly, advancing his contention in and 
out of season, until High Pasture had 
become a synonym in Wyx for the bee in 
the bonnet of Reuben Sleer. 

But it was a bee that buzzed more 
loudly as the years advanced. And three 
years before, when the regnant Sir John 
had passed from all interest in the estates 
of this world, the com merchant, in his 
first year of office as mayor, had called 


closed the meadows to one and all, erected 
warnings against trespassers, and summarily 
ejected Mr. Sleer himself with a party of 
his friends. War was thus openly declared. 

Sir John, a burly man of almost forty, 
had conquered his annoyance when ho 
entered the morning room of the Manor, 
and laughed heartily while he narrated to 
his son the details of his encounter with 
the mayor. 

“ The man’s mad, Jack ! ” he concluded. 
“ Stark mad ! He threatens to have us out 
by law ! ” 

“ But that’s impossible,” replied the 
other, a miniature edition of his father. 

“ Impossible! Of course it is! For 
more than two centuries the Boxstodes have 
held Whytewyx ; the first John Boxstode 
had it from Queen Anne herself. And 
High Pasture has always run with the 
estate ! ” 

“ Then what will you do, sir ? ” 

** Nothing, Jack, except keep old Sleer 
and all the rest of them away from it till 
he apologises.” 

His son laughed in turn. “ That he’ll 
never do, dad.” And then, with an air of 
diffidence, “ Are you coming to watch the 
footer this afternoon ? ” 

John Boxstode, junior, was in his first 
year at Cambridge, where a sunny disposi¬ 
tion and an excellence at games were 
winning him a full measure of popularity. 
Although a Rugby player himself, he 
displayed the keenest interest in the doings 
of the Wyx Association Football Club, 
and endeavoured to stimulate a similar 


Mr. James Prime, Solicitor and Com¬ 
missioner for Oaths—as the tiny plat© 
outside his office in the High Street testified. 
—removed the glasses from his nose, wiped 
them with precision, and bade his clerk 
admit the visitors. Six generations of Primes 
had sat in that chair before him, and for 
two hundred years in Wyx a James Prime, 
solicitor, had transacted the affairs of a 
John Boxstode, baronet. 

“ Morning, Prime ! ” Sir John's great 
bulk was filling up the whole of the little 
doorway ; behind him came his son. “ Very 
sorry to disturb you.” 

With a smile the lawyer extended a tkin 
hand. 

‘‘Sleer and High Pasture, Prime ! ” 
Sir John laughed, as he fumbled in His 
pocket. “ Here—read this ! ” 



“ Swatty" Smith has now added Astronom 
to his other studies, and reports a evar-iou 
midnight effect in cloudland a few evening 
ago. 
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With which he passed to his legal adviser 
the letter that had provoked so much 
amjemeDt a few minutes before. But 
then Hr. Prime had donned his glasses, 
ud had read the note through carefully, 
be did sot seem amused at all. He coughed ; 
rattled the money in his pocket—as was 
bis habit when mentally disturbed—then 
rat and opened a safe behind him. He 
drew out a bundle of old parchments. 

‘There may be something in it. Sir 
John.’’ he murmured. “ I believe X did 
bear my father mention something of the 
wt once. Sow, let’s see.” 

To the parchment, which the lawyer 
ns sedulously unfolding on his table, a 

strip of faded ribbon was attached, 
ud this ribbon terminated in a tin cover, 
tot unlike a small, flat bom. When Mr. 
feme had raised the lid of this, a huge, 
iiofcnred seal disclosed itself. 

Aye. they took care of their seals two 
taodred years ago,” he chuckled, “ precious 
care. Sir John. And now, let’s have a 
.ooi These, my friend,” and he turned 
■itb a smile to the boy beside his father, 
the* are the original title deeds to 
SlvKwyx Manor. In technical language 
!e all this a deed of feoffment.” 

Reallylaughed Jack. “Well, it 
:ok> musty enough to be called anything.” 

And now," continued Mr. Prime, “we 
car awn ascertain whether the deed contains 
he provision which Mr. Sleer specifies in 
tia: letter which amused you so. Though 
c.* ever ho discovered it puzzles me 
icrrmely.” 

"Trust Sleer to ferret out anything 
cti’.i going,” put in Jack, with the reflec- 
-Cc. feasibly, that even the clerks of the 
asr respectable solicitors may not always 
?we incorruptible. 

hr. Prime had settled his glasses firmly. 
E? began to mumble through the docu- 
nat before him. “ H’m—ha—yes,” he 
rraured, “h’m—now listen, please, Sir 
■ in. Here we have it. Hero is the 
citron on which the first Sir John held 
ith Pasture.” 

It clear tones he recited the following :— 

upon trust nevertheless for the said 
"’■■a Boxstode his administrators executors 
o: aasigns provided always that the said 
rj Boistode his executors administrators 
ni assigns shall yield and pay to the mayor 
ed the aldermen duly constituted and 
sahlj-bed for the time being of the town 
vJ borough of Wyx a yearly rental of 
' feppercom if demanded and shall 
^rhermore ...” 

Why don’t lawyers ever punctuate 
ico sentences ? ” cried Jack, who had 
'a-', and was reading over the old man’s 

•-xilder. 

" Ah! ” retorted the other, testily. 
'Listen, Sir John! What’s this?”: 

'and shall furthermore (he repeated) in his 
'-■ L peraon and with whatsoever his friends 
’datives and serving men beat at the play 
:. footeball any company of sober able- 
*died and unassoiled citizens of tho town 

borough of Wyx aforesaid as shall be 
collected and brought against him from 
tine to time for that purpose by tho mayor 


and aldermen of the borough of Wyx 
aforesaid ...” 

“ You follow. Sir John ? ” 

“ Yes," growled the baronet. 

“ And now we oome to the governing 
provision upon whioh Sleer bases his 
position ” : 

“ But upon trust nevertheless failing 
the due and proper fulfilment of such 
condition ...” 

“ Note that, please, ‘ failing the due and 
proper fulfilment" of such oondition : ” : 

“ upon the trusts and to the uses and pur¬ 
poses following that is to say to the use of tho 
mayor and aldermen for the time being 
of the borough of Wyx their successors 
and assigns that the said hereditaments 
shall be used held enjoyed and occupied as 
part of the common lands of the borough 
of Wyx. . . .” 

The lawyer drew a sigh of relief as he 
neared the ending of the long, unpunctuated 
document. “That’s clear as daylight, I’m 
afraid,” he concluded nervously. 

“ Clear! ” cried Sir John. “ It’s 
ridiculous, Prime! But, Great Scot! it 
amounts exactly to what Sleer said in his 
letter. Unless I beat his wretched town at 
football, he can claim High Pasture. Eh ? ” 

“ I fear so. Sir John." 

“ But the first John Boxstode must have 
been mad ! ” cried Jack. 

Mr. Prime was pacing tho room anxiously. 
“ I’m a bit of an antiquarian, as you know. 
Sir John,” he remarked, “ and I think I 
follow the first Boxstode’s intention. In 
his day football was under a cloud. It had 
been so ever since King James, in his 
ridiculous Basilicon Boron , condemned the 
pastime as ‘ mceter lor the lameing than 
making ablo the users thereof.’ Now the 
first John Boxstode must have loved football, 
and determined to encourago its pursuit, 
so resolved that on his estate at least it 
should be followed. Hence ho bound his 
descendants to his wishes by that condition 
we have read. So long as a portion of their 
lands were held solely by their excellence 
at the game, he knew that they would 
practise it assiduously.” 

“ But why must their opponents be 
sober, able, and unassoiled citizens ? ” 
laughed Jack. “ And what does unassoiled 
mean, anyway ? ” 

“ Of good repute and habit. Master Jack. 
This was really a protective stipulation, 
ensuring fair treatment for Sir John’s 
posterity at the hands of Wyx. Because, 
you see, it precluded any dishonest mayor 
from bringing a body of hired bruisers, prize¬ 
fighters, and the like to wrest the lands 
away. You must remember that football 
was only a rough-and-tumble in the first 
John Boxstode’s day.” 

“ Then Sleer’s entirely within his rights 1 ” 
inquired the baronet. 

“ I fear so. But of course you can disregard 
this, and fight the rascal in the Courts.” 

“ Eh, Prime ? ” 

“ I say you can fight him at law, Sir 
John. We can find many pleas against the 
strict enactment of tho clause. Disuse of 
tho provision, for one." 

(To be continued.) 


A Day in the Life of a 
Wireless Officer. 

By a U. W. OPERATOR. 

S8. Nehonia, passing Ushant, 
Homeward Bound, 

August 12th, 191-. 

** T\ ear Huoh, —According to promise, 

jj here’s as full a description as I can 
manage of my doings in one day. 

“ At eight a.m. the first bugle woke me, 
and I sat up in my bunk and stretched out 
a long arm for the head-gear with the 
’phones—unless one has this on, no signals 
can be received. We have no bell to warn 
us that we are wanted. After listening 
for a few moments without hearing any 
ships, I dressed (more or less), put on the 
’phones again, sat down and began to read. 
Luckily we carry a library for the passengers; 
so I am all right for literature,—and you 
know how fast I read. 

“ I wasn’t feeling sociable, so I didn’t 
go down when the second bugle blew, and 
in due course my table-steward brought me 
up the menu and later a tray with my 
selection. This strengthened me to complete 
my toilet and begin work, so at 9.30 (we 
have to keep a log, so I know the time) I 
‘ sent CQ.’ To be quite clear, I started 
the motor, tried the spark, made one or two 
slight adjustments and pressed the key 
4 Long-short-long-shorb Long - long - short- 
long.’ Tho Bpark was beautiful, like a 
kettle-drum and audible all over the ship, 
so that was a relief. Sometimes one has 
trouble, and then there’s no calling in a 
linesman like a telegraph man ashore. 
You’ve jolly well got to find out what’s 
wrong and put it right yourself. 

** I sent ‘ CQ de UHB,’ which is to say 

* Any - ship - in - hearing is - called - by 
NeUonia ,’ and soon heard, like a tiny 
trumpet in the ’phones, 4 Ta-ta-taaaa Ta¬ 
ti-ta-ta Taaaa-ta-ta-ta,’ which is the 
Morse for 4 UHB ’ and then : 4 de MNO. 
Here Naburo, Black Cross bnd London to 
Teneriffe Rio and Baires. What ship pse ? ’ 
Note our courtesy, * pse ’ is 4 please.* 
I replied giving our name, where bound, etc., 
and we told each other how our signals 
sounded. Also I asked whether he had heard 
4 UHS,’ the Scotia , as the operator on that 
vessel is a friend of mine. He hadn’t, so 
we 4 SK’d ’— 4 SK ’ meaning 4 Good-bve.’ 

44 Funnily enough, Blake, on the Scotia , 
must have just put on his ’phones in time 
to hear me asking for him, as no sooner 
had the MNO sent SK than he began 
4 UHB UHB UHB de UHS.’ I replied 

* UHS de UHB K’ (K being 4 Go on’), 
and he sent 4 UHB de UHS Gd mng om * 
(old man) 4 How my sics pse ? Here msg 
capt to capt.’ I told him his 4 sigs ’ w ere 
4 OK,’ and took his 4 msg.’ Then he had 
to 4 AS ’ (wait) while I delivered the 
message to the skipper and got his reply. 
These messages from captain to captain, by 
the way, are not charged for. 

44 1 talked also with one or two other 
boats—the Prinz Bertram of the 
Hamburg South Africa line, the Von 
Eisenblut , a German warship, etc. How 
about language ? Well, French is supposed 
to bo official, but it is very useful to be able 
to use also English and German, and (for 
the South American run) Spanish, as it 
saves misunderstandings. It’s a funny 
thing how the foreign warships will chat 
with one, and even give news, but the 
British ones don’t. We often hear them, 
they use a longer wave and send mostly 
figures—code I suppose. 
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“By the way. there seems to be a lot 
of misunderstanding about ‘ tuning ’ 
and 4 wave-lengths.’ I remember a story 
by a well-known novelist about a spy trying 
to find the ‘secret’ Navy tuning. That's 
all rubbish ! It’s simply this, that if a sending 
station puts more wire into a certain part 
of its apparatus, the receiving station puts 
more wire into a certain part of its apparatus. 
At any rate, that’s near enough to go on 
with. Now, for general commercial purposes 
enough wire is used to give what is called the 
‘ 300-metre ’ wave-length, and most stations 
are constructed to be ready to talk on this 
wave without any alteration. The British 
Navy (and some foreign land-stations) use a 
longer wave, that is more wire to the 
apparatus, so that if I want to hear them I 
have to put more wire into my receiving 
apparatus. The idea of the 4 secret ’ 
seems to be 4 how much wire have I to put 
in ? ’ but all I really have to do is to slide 
a spring along a coil till I begin to hear the 
signals in the ’phones, and then adjust 
more carefully to get them as strong a8 
possible. Provided the coil is long enough, 
you can find any signals in this way. 

“ Well, after the above interchange of 
* calls ’ I read till lunch, there being little 
doing and no ship calling me. Of course 

1 keep the ’phones on all the time, or I 
couldn’t tell, but one soon gets used to them. 
For lunch I went down to the saloon. On 
these boats each officer has a table of 
about eight passengers, which makes things 
very nice and * chummy,’ and so far I 
have had awfully decent people at my 
table each voyage. 

“ After lunch, siesta. Beautiful custom ! 
This day, however, one of the passengers 
woke me up with a message which he 
wanted sent to land ‘ at once.’ As we 
were not yet in touch, I told him it should 
go as soon as possible, and he seemed 
satisfied. At any rate he paid in advance 
as for a telegram on land. Oh! you will 
want to know about the charges, of course ! 
(1) Ship charge, of Ad. per word, which goes 
to the wireless company ow'ning the gear 
on board. (2) Shore station charge, in this 
case (for Ushant) of 40 centimes per word, 
with minimum of 2 francs, which goes to 
the wireless company owning the shore 
station. (3) Forwarding charge, in this case 
25 centimes per word, with minimum of 

2 francs 50c., which goes to the cable or 
telegraph company who forward the message 
from the land station to its destination. 
It takes some working out! And at times 
the third charge is in a third currency; for 
instance, 4 Argentine gold dollars.’ 

44 The skipper wandered along just after 
this to know whether I had got Ushant yet, 
and grumbled mildly because I hadn’t. 
4 The man before you ’—and so on. What 
a lot one hears of him ! 

44 1 had tea up on deck outside my 
cabin. I am on the uppermost, the boat, 
deck, where passengers are not allowed 
except on business or by the invitation of an 
officer. Mrs. and Miss—Smith, let us say,— 
from my table came up and had tea with me. 
This, you understand, is a great honour. 
The stewards don’t mind it now and then, 
and it pleases the passengers no end. 

44 After tea we went down to watch the 
Deck Games. There have been properly 
organised sports; but these arc ever now, 
and only private matches were going on. 
We have Deck Quoits. Bullboard, Deck 
Golf, Cricket, and so on. I am useless at all, 
and watch mostly, though I can always get 
a game if I wish. After a bath, I began 
to work again, calling Ushant 4 UHS de 
UHB SSS,’ the last signal meaning 4 1 have 
a message for you.’ I couldn’t get him, but 


UHS could, so he ‘ relayed ’ the message 
forme—i.e. took it from me and passed it on. 
This is very convenient, but unfortunately 
ships may not do it except those fitted with 
their own company's apparatus. We are 
United Wireless (most ships having a 4 call ’ 
beginning with U are), so a Marconi boat 
(often their calls begin with M) would not 
work messages w ith us, although she would 
be able to chat. 

** I also gave Blake (the operator) a few 
private messages for friends in B.A. and he 
sent some for home. (When we land we 
send these on post-cards.) After that, the 
dressing bugle went, so I 4 SK’d ’ and got 
ready. On my way down I put up a notice 
on the board announcing communication 
with Ushant, and giving the rates. I also 
told the skipper, of course. This brought 
me several messages after dinner, most of 
them being handed in by the senders them¬ 
selves. They like to look in and usually 
ask to Btop while I send them. 

“ I got Ushant almost at once (isn’t 
it funny how much better one can signal 


D ick Blount, thoughtless and lively 
as a healthy boy of fourteen usually 
is, was Beated in an attitude of despair. 

44 Hello, Sharp ! What’s up ? ” cried 
Gibson, as he entered the class-room. 

(Blount, by the way, was usually known 
as Sharp : the inventor of this stroke of 
wit was,rather proud of it.) 

Blount held out a letter to his chum. 

44 Dear Dick,—My brother John will be 
passing through Selwood to-morrow on 
his way to Brighton, and will stop for a 
couple of hours in order to make your 
acquaintance. Meet the 3.30 train; mind 
you’re not late. 

44 Your dear mother sends her best love. 
In haste, your affectionate father, 

44 L. P.’’ 

Gibson handed back the letter. 4 ‘ I 
don’t see much to grouse about,” he de¬ 
clared. 44 He’ll stand you a jolly good 
tea, I suppose, and perhaps tip you half- 
a-crown.” 

44 Will he ! ” retorted Blount. 44 Not if 
he’s like my other uncle who came down 
to 4 make my acquaintance ’ last month.” 

44 Yes, I forgot him," acquiesced Gib¬ 
son. It was a sore subject. Blount’s 
mother, a widow, had recently married 
again, and Blount was undergoing the not 
too pleasant experience of being gradu¬ 
ally introduced to a set of new relatives. 
One uncle had already taken him out for 
an afternoon; had put him through a 
searching examination in history and geo¬ 
graphy with Lamentable results, and had 
given him a shilling on parting, together 
with some salutary advice. Blount (to use 
his own expression) was 44 fed up” with 
relatives for the present. 

44 1 thought," remarked Gibson, 44 that 
you were playing at Marbury this after¬ 
noon.” 

44 That’s the worst of it," said Blount, 
44 and it’s the first time I’ve been in a de¬ 
cent match this season. If only he’d 
written a day earlier I could have written 
back and got out of it, but it’s too late 
now." 

44 You could wire,” suggested Gibson. 

44 1 couldn’t explain in a wire,” replied 


after dark ?) and got eight messages off to 
him and three from him for passengers. 
There was plenty to hear now in the ’phones, 
ships calling Ushant, talking to one another, 
and 4 atmospherics.’ These last are 
crackling sounds like a ship sending very 
badly, and they say are due to lightning. 
They are beastly awkward anyhow, but not 
so bad up here. In the tropics at times 
they make it impossible to read signals. 

“ After that I sat and listened, and read 
and played draughts till about 12.30. Then 
I tuned to a long wave, longer than the 
warships use, and took the 4 news ’ message, 
sent to CQ every night from Poldhu in 
Cornwall. They send it rather slowly, in 
beautiful style, and the apparatus is very 
powerful so that one can let the passengers 
have 4 the latest ’ for several days before 
entering and after leaving the Channel. It 
lasts about an hour, and is sent twice in 
case you miss anything, so that with the 
copying out for the notice-board it was quite 
three this morning before my day ended. 

44 Yours—J. E.” 


Blount. 44 Besides, I’ve only got one 
and four till Saturday comes, and I s hall 
want all that this afternoon.” 

44 ’Ti8 a nuisance,” acquiesced Gibson. 

"Nuisance? It’s sickening,” cried 
Blount. 44 1 won’t go ! ” 

44 But-” 

44 Let him think I’ve never had the 
letter—that I’ve missed him; anything ! 
I’m not going to give up the match for 
forty uncles.” 

Gibson sympathised; he wasn’t in the 
second eleven himself, but he knew that 
had that been his good fortune he would 
have wished any intruding relative at 
Jericho. Nevertheless, he pointed out how 
duty ought to have precedence over plea¬ 
sure, though he put it more colloquially. 
44 You’ll have to swallow your pill, old 
man," was the way he worded it. 

44 Will I, though!” exclaimed Blount. 
44 I know what I’ll do! I’ll go to Mar¬ 
bury and you go to the station and ex¬ 
plain how it is.” 

44 1 go? ’’ cried Gibson. 44 1 couldn’t! " 

44 Yes, you can; and you bet he’ll be 
jolly glad to find he can go straight on to 
Brighton without wasting his afternoon 
on a nephew he’s never seen.” 

44 But I don’t know him.” 

44 Nor do I, but you’ll recognise him 
right enough; and he’ll be on the look¬ 
out for you.” 

But Gibson was not easily persuaded ; 
he was always very Bhy with his elders, 
and to accost a strange gentleman with an 
unwelcome message seemed beyond his 
powers. But Blount was eloquent and im¬ 
perious; he even descended to bribery, and 
Gibson at last consented to meet the train 
and make out the best case he could for 
his chum’s absence. 

But no sooner had he seen Blount drive 
off in the crowded brake conveying the 
eleven to Marbury than he repented his 
promise. To an ordinary boy the fact of 
telling a gentleman that his nephew re¬ 
gretted his inability to meet him would 
not seem a very terrible one, but Gibson 
was both nervous and shy with grown-up 

[people. 
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An Unwilling Impostor. A Complete 

By PAUL BLAKB. Story. 
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people. To add to his discomfort, it 
struck him when too late that he did 
not even know the name of Blount’s 
uncle. Mrs. Blount would, of course, 
change her .name on getting married, 
though her son would not. He couldn’t 
address the stranger as Mr. John : the 
only name he knew him by. 

About three o'clock he strolled to the 
station, to encounter more trouble. Two 
trains arrived at 3.30, Selwood being a 
junction. Gibson had no idea which would 
contain his man. 

This was awkward, as his idea was to 
intercept Mr. John before he descended. 
Should he, however, inspect the wrong 
train he would be too late. Then the fat 
would be in the fire; for Mr. John would 
naturally be annoyed at finding he had his 
trouble for nothing. 

Then there was a moment’s respite for 
the harassed boy, for a train came rum¬ 
bling in on a distant platform, and there 
was no sign of any other approaching. 
Gibson bolted over the bridge and made 
a hasty inspection of the passengers. One 
or two looked as if they might be uncles, 
but they showed no sign of expecting to 
meet anyone. Then with a screech the 
other train arrived. 

Over the bridge again ran Gibson. 
More people descended from this train, 
and the boy had an anxious time trying 
to spot his victim. But no one seemed in 
the least desirous of making his acquaint¬ 
ance ; in fact, the only time he was spoken 
to was when he was told he was a little 
nuisance. That was when he cannoned 
against an elderly lady trying to collect 
her belongings. 

The train steamed away at last; the 
other had gone already, and Gibson was 
left on the platform alone, but elated. He 
had done his duty and had escaped the 
ordeal. Now he could go back with a 
clear conscience and have an hour’s prac¬ 
tice before tea. 

He was juBt turning towards the exit 
when he heard a voice from the further 
platform. 

“Hi, you there ! Is your name Dick ? ” 

“Yes, sir," replied Gibson. It was 
quite true : he was a Richard like his 
chum. 

“ Wait there, then; I'm coming over to 
you.” 

Ths dreaded moment had come, and 
come in the worst way. Gibson shrank 
into himself with dismay at the thought 
of the task before him. 

Before ho knew what was happening a 
fine bronzed man of forty was shaking 
his hand. 

“Glad to see you, my boy; 'pon my 
word, though, you almost gave me the 
slip. Why didn’t you try the other plat¬ 
form ? ” 

“ Please, sir, I did.” 

“ Did you ? Ah! I see how it was : 
I nipped out to put my bag in the cloak¬ 
room, and so you must have missed me. 
Well, all’s well that ends well. And 
now come along. I’ve only got till six, 
so we haven’t any time to spare. Come 
along! ” 

Before Gibson could find his tongue his 
supposed uncle had hailed a fly and had 
jumped into it. 

“ Tumble in, my lad," he cried ; “ the 
nld mare will bolt if you don’t look sharp.” 

“ But, please, sir, I want to tell 
you-” 

“ Tell me as we go along,” said Mr. 
John, and Gibson was hauled in. 

“The Parade!” cried Mr. John, and 
off they went. Mr. John had quite for¬ 


gotten that his companion had wanted to 
tell him something, and launched out into 
a series of reminiscences. He had been 
at Selwood at school himself, and wanted 
to know all sorts of details of the place 
and of the changes since he left, twenty- 
four years ago. Then he caught sight of 
a large building with florid exterior. 

“ Why, what’s that, Dick? It’s new 
since my time." 

“It’s the Palace,” explained Dick; “a 
cinematograph place : it only opened 
last week.” 

“Have you seen it yet?” 

“ No, sir." 

“Then let’s have a look at it, eh? 
Coachman, try and persuade your mare 
to stop, will you?” 

He jumped out and handed the man a 
fare which made him touch his hat. 
Before he could collect his wits Gibson 
found himself in the darkened hall 
watching with keen delight a drama of 
life in the Wild West, with cowboys and 
Indians. To that succeeded a screamingly 
funny series of adventures of a youth 
who was riding a bicycle for the first 
time. Mr. John roared with laughter, 
and Dick thought he had never seen any¬ 
thing so splendid. For the moment he 
forgot his troubles, and decided that he 
would postpone to a later time the inevit¬ 
able confession. 

But when the curtain fell at last, and 
they emerged into the sunlight again, he 
felt that the moment had come, and he 
screwed up his courage. 

“Excellent!” cried Mr. John; “I’ve 
never seen one of those things before; 
they haven't reached the part of Africa 
I’ve been condemned to stew in the last 
ten years. Ever seen one before?” 

“ Yes, sir, twice.” 

“ You're blase, I suppose, but you must 
make allowances for us exiles. Now, 
what do you say to tea ? Which is the best 
hotel ? ” 

“The Metropole, sir; but I should like 
to tell you something first.” 

Mr. John looked at him, evidently the 
boy was ill at ease. 

“Eh? Ah, yes, I remember you said 
you had something to tell me, and I guess 
it’s something unpleasant by the look of 
you. What is it? You’re in trouble?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Anything to do with money ? Hard up, 
eh ? ” 

“ No, sir, 'tisn’t that." 

“ Well, my boy, I daresay ’twill keep 
till after tea; then you can tell me all 
about it, and I daresay we can manage to 
find a way out of your difficulties. Isn’t 
that the Metropole?” 

“ Yes, sir." 

" New since my time,” said Mr. John. 
“ But, bless me, half the place seems 
gone and the other half new. The sea 
seems about the only thing that hasn’t 
changed.” 

With a somewhat relieved conscience 
Gibson followed his supposed uncle into 
the big hotel. The terrible moment was 
postponed for a time, and Mr. John would 
not be able to deny that it was his own 
fault. And the temptation to have a good 
tea in this swell place, in which he had 
never set foot, was a strong one. 

The tea proved to be one to quiet for 
a time the most uneasy conscience, and 
Mr. John was a companion such as he had 
never met. He found himself talking 
quite easily and confidentially to this big 
man, who had actually killed lions and 
met with the most astounding adventures. 
He quite forgot that he was sailing under 


false colours, that he ought not to be here 
at all, and was enjoying himself im¬ 
mensely. 

Then the blow fell. He felt a smack on 
the back, and turned round to see Wilcox, 
a boy in the same form, followed by a 
lady and a tall girl. 

“Hello, Gibson!” cried the irrepres¬ 
sible Wilcox as he passed by the two with 
a grin. 

Gibson collapsed ; all his gaiety departed 
in a moment. Mr. John looked at him in 
wonder. 

“ What’s the matter, Dick? ” 

Gibson muttered some incoherent words. 

“ Why did that boy call you Gibson? " 

“ It's my name,” was the reply. 

“Your name? I don’t understand. 
What do you mean ? ” 

Then poor Gibson made a clean breast 
of it. He explained how the mistake 
arose, how he had intended to confess the 
truth from the start, but was afraid at 
first, and how it grew more difficult every 
minute. 

“ So that was the trouble you were 
anxious to impart to me? ” said Mr. John. 

“Yes, sir; I’m very sorry." 

“ Are you so shy as all that? ” 

“ Yes, sir. Then when I saw, you'd 
made a mistake and got out at Selwood 
to see Blount, and you Beemed enjoying 
yourself so much, I didn’t like to dis¬ 
appoint you.” 

Then to Gibson’s mingled astonishment 
and relief Mr. John roared with laughter. 

“ You are a comical little beggar,” he 
said. “ Of course, you ought to have told 
me at once, but I’m bound to acknowledge 
that ’twas my fault as much as yours. 
Well, it’s all over now, and as I can’t have 
my own nephew I must put up with you. 
But why didn’t Dick wire directly he got 
his father’s letter ? ” 

“ He was hard up,” replied Gibson. 

“ I might have thought of that," was 
the encouraging rejoinder. “ Well, I must 
be getting to the station; we’d better be 
moving.” 

They walked along the Parade together; 
Mr. John seemed to have some secret 
reason for amusement which Gibson did 
not understand. To him the situation was 
almost tragic; he felt that Mr. John must 
despise him as a deceitful impostor. 

“ And what are you going to tell Dick 
when you get back ? ” asked Mr. John with 
a smile. 

" I shall tell him all about it,” replied 
Gibson. “ He’ll be awfully wild. ” 

“Why? What’s he got to be wild 
about? ” 

“You see, he thought he shouldn’t like 
you,” was the answer. “ And when I 
tell him how kind you’ve been and what 
a gorgeous time you’ve given me he’ll 
be savage that he didn’t come.” 

It was so simply said, with no intention 
of flattery, that Mr. John was highly de¬ 
lighted. He had secretly feared that he 
might not get on with a youngster, and 
was pleased to find that he had managed 
to do so. 

The time came for them to part. Mr. 
John put a couple of half-crowns into Gib¬ 
son’s hand. 

“ I meant these for my nephew,” he said, 
“but you can keep one for yourself.- 
And, look here, in a fortnight’s time I 
shall be passing here again on my way 
back; tell Dick I shall expect to see him 
without fail. And if you care to come 
with him to introduce him to me, you can. 
Will you?” 

Shy as Gibson was. he managed to mak« 
his answer intelligible. 
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ELL, good-bye, 
boys! You 
won’t go far 
from camp be¬ 
fore we return, 
will you ? ” 
The speaker 
was one of two 
men seated in 
an Indian 
canoe. He 
gripped the 
forward pad¬ 
dle, while his 
companion at 
the stern added 
cheerfully: 

“ The back¬ 
woods is not the City of London. There 
ire do policemen to appeal to if you lose 
roar way. Besides, we hope to find dinner 
waiting for our return. Hunting lost sons 
ii not the same sport as hunting moose.” 

Both the boys laughed at the elder man’s 
remark, and one—Bob Arnold, by name— 
loswered : 

“Don't worry about us, father. Alf and 
I can take care of ourselves for half a day. 
Can't we, Alf ? ” 

“Rather,” the younger chum replied. 
-It’s our respected parents who’ll need to 
take care of themselves in unknown waters 
in that cockleshell.” Then he called out 
aetrilv. imitating the tone of the first 
speaker—his father : “ Take care of your- 

seires, dads ! Remember, the Athabasca 
Fliver is not Regent Street ! ” 

Cheeky youngster ! ” returned the elder 
nan bantoringly as he struck the forward 
taddle into the water. “ There’s not much of 
'M invalid left about you after three months’ 
■imping.” 

Then with waving hands and pleasant 
riaffing that showed what real good chums 
the quartette were, the men struck out for 
centre of the river, leaving their sons 
etching from the strand before the camp 
ikt was pitched beneath the shadow of the 
mat pine trees. 

It was a glorious morning—just the right 
Krt for a hunting expedition. The air was 
jat chilly enough to render paddling a wel¬ 
come exercise and just warm enough to allow 
iatervils of pleasant drifting in the centre of 
the current when there were no shoals or 
iiftwood to be avoided. 

"Yes,” remarked Holden, the younger of 
the two men, as the rhythm of the dripping 
paddles murmured pleasantly with Nature’s 
cask heard from leafy bough and bush ; 
"yes, Alf s a different boy now. Who would 
have believed that these three short months 
vould have changed a fever-wasted body 
a&o such a sturdy frame ? ” 

“It looks like a miracle,” returned the 
Ai*ei man. “ It was a great idea, that of 
a six months’ trapping in the backwoods. 
When we get back to England, we’ll all four 


CHAPTER I. — A PERILOUS PASSAGE. 

look as healthy as savages. My Bob is the 
colour of a redskin.” 

“ It was a great blessing that you were 
able to bring him. It wouldn’t have been 
half as enjoyable for Alf, not having a 
chum.” 

The elder man laughed softly as he turned 
a look of good-comradeship towards his 
companion. 

“ That’s just as it ought to be, Holden,” 
he said. “ You and I were chums at school, 
chums at college, and now chums in business. 
It’s the right thing that our sons should 
follow our good example. At least, that’s 
my opinion.” 

“ And you know it’s mine,” was the re¬ 
sponse. “ But, I say ! Do you think we 
are wise to keep quite in the centre of the 
current ? It seems to be driving pretty 
hard, and we don’t know the course. We 
might wish to land if we saw rapids.” 

“ I dare say you are right,” replied Arnold. 
“ W T e’ll steer straight across that bend ahead 
of us. After that we can keep well under 
the shadow of the willows—or near them. 
We will look for a good landing spot, and 
strike inwards. There ought to be moose or 
some equally good sport among those bluffs 
and clearings.” 

It is one thing to make plans ; it is quite 
another matter to carry them out. Es¬ 
pecially is this the case when strangers are 
travelling in strange country. 

Of course the present mode of travel was 
no novelty to either of the men. Their youth 
had been passed in Western Canada (though 
not in the vicinity of the present voyage) 
before their parents sent them home to college 
in England. But even the hardened voyager 
knows that experience does not anticipate all 
chances, and this case was no exception to 
the rule. 

The river was certainly beginning to run 
at a pace that was perceptibly swifter than 
that of the start when two miles farther up. 
This did not give any cause for concern, how¬ 
ever, for the ears of the travellers were pre¬ 
pared for any sound that indicated rapids, 
and there was no other contingency that 
they felt need to dread. 

At a little distance ahead, the course could 
be seen to take a sharp turn to the right, 
where the dense growth of beech and tower¬ 
ing pines resembled the portals of a giant 
gateway ; and, as it neared the opening, the 
canoe swung round the curve with the swift 
flight of a swallow. 

It was a sudden change of pace, due mainly 
to the sharpness of the turn. But as soon as 
the men fully entered the fresh span of the 
course, they both started involuntarily; for 
the banks were so steep as to prohibit 
landing, and the river narrowed towards a 
second gateway formed by towering cliffs— 
steep as a Colorado canon. 

“ Look out! ” exclaimed Holden, as he 
knelt high and gripped his paddle firmly. 
“ Leave the steering to me, I can manage 


better from the stem. Come back here if 
you can.” 

The canoe had already begun to dance 
among foaming crests like an egg-shelL 

Arnold crept towards his companion. 

“ Not a pleasant look-out! ” he remarked, 
with a grim smile on his face. “ It will be a 
marvel if we get through that canon with 
dry skins.” 

“ Dry skins ! ” laughed Holden. His 
voice was laughing, but his eyes were fixed 
steadily a few’ yards in front of the canoe 
with that firm gaze of a brave man looking 
peril straight in the face. “ Dry skins ! 
It’ll be a greater marvel if we get through it 
with any skins at all ! ” 

“ We’ll have a good try anyway,” re¬ 
sponded Arnold. Then he remarked, 
quaintly : “ This is like old times, isn’t it— 
you and I out in a scrape together ? I hope 
the Head won’t blow us up for it when we 
get back to school! ” 

The river had now entered the narrow 
course, and was rushing on a foaming way 
with an awesome roar. 

Now and then the canoe w r ould leap to one 
side as a wave hungrily licked her prow ; 
sometimes she would push her nose into a 
crest that splashed the travellers with spray. 
Fortunately the spring torrents were over, 
and danger from drifting logs was not to be 
reckoned with, but the possibility that rocks 
might be hidden among the white waves was 
a reasonable cause for concern—all the more 
so, considering that they were unknown. 

Onwards they dashed at break-neck speed, 
while both the men sat grimly silent, pre¬ 
pared to take bravely whatever fate might 
be in store for them. Probably their 
thoughts were more of the tw’o boys at the 
camp than of their present strait—more en¬ 
gaged with commending their sons to the 
care of God than speculating as to the result 
of this adventure. 

Then, with a suddenness that gave no 
time for thought, there was a crash like 
crackling matchwood—a rush of water that 
seemed to crush all within its embrace. 
Next moment the two men were struggling 
in the stream. 

At that crisis, Arnold’s first thought was 
for his friend—just as it had always been 
since he fought his chum’s first battles at 
school. 

He grabbed wildly and held on to some¬ 
thing that ho afterwards found to bo his 
friend’s jacket. 

** Are you all right ? ” he yelled above the 
din of the waters as both men reached the 
surface. 

“ A1 at Lloyd’s! ” came the cheerful 
reply—undaunted even in extremity. 

“ That’s good. We’ll weather this yet. 
Hang on to my coat and w e’ll keep together! ” 

Being expert swimmers, there was little 
cause'for fear so long as the current passed 
clear of obstacles, and the men had little to 
do but keep a suitable position, for the force 
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of the water bore them well on the surface. 
But the chief danger was from undercurrents 
and whirlpools, and as the boundaries of 
the river rapidly narrowed this risk became 
more serious every moment. 

As they rushed onwards, so the two walls 
of the canon came nearer—shutting out the 
light until the scene resembled the gloomy 
depths of a seething cauldron. 

Closer and closer came the walls ; swifter 
and swifter the water. 

Now the limits were so narrow that the 
river was but a smooth riband darting be¬ 
tween walls worn 
glassy by the wear of 
countless ages. 

The friends came 
so close that they 
touched one another's 
shoulders. 

That was one 
moment. 

The next instant 
each felt himself shot 
forward through a 
narrow opening like 
a cork that is volleyed 
from a bottle; and 
when the men came 
to realise their 
position, they found 
themselves Boating on 
the surface of a placid 
lake into which the 
canon poured its flood. 

They looked at one 
another. The ad¬ 
venture had parted 
them, but Arnold 
laughingly held up a 
portion of Holden’s 
coat as a banner to 
signal his position. 

“ Our same old 
luck ! ” exclaimed 
Holden, laughing. 

“ It’ll cost you a 
new coat ! ” returned 
Arnold with equal 
cheer. 

It was perhaps a 
hundred yards to the 
nearest shore, so the 
men immediately 
started in that direc- ,, 

tion. Both were con- »t ey 

siderably exhausted by the experiences 
through which they had providentially 
passed without serious injury, and con¬ 
sequently the progress was slow. 

But at last they reached the bank where 
the red and grey willows bent their long 
strands in a tangled trellis. 

Knee deep in the mud, the men stood up¬ 
right to clear the way to freedom. But, as 
they parted the nearest branches, a number of 
arms were suddenly forced through the 
scrub ; a number of hands gripped them with 
irresistible strength; and before they could 
realise what had happened they were rudely 
dragged up the bank of the lake. 


CHAPTER n.— DEER-STALKING. 

T he boys did not find that time hung 
heavily on their hands when left to their 
own devices. 


The two tents that marked the camp at 
Crane Creek were pitched on a grassy slope 
that led down to the Athabasca’s dancing 
waters. This had been their camp-ground 
for several days after a desultory hunting 
pilgrimage from Loon Portage—the last town 
where they had left railways and civilisation. 
Having penetrated northwards into a region 
that was apparently remote from attacks of 
the plough and beyond the sound of the 
rancher’s whoop, it was determined to make 
this a headquarters for a couple of months or 
so. Sport in much variety had already been 


Bob laughed as he strolled back to the 
tents and stuck a tin dipper into a wooden 
pail near by for a draught of cold water that 
had lately been taken from a moss-bordered 
spring. 

“ You’re a freak of nature ; that’s what 
you are, Alf. Two months ago you were as 
thin and white as a sheet of paper, and even 
Saturday’s school resurrection-pie failed to 
tempt you. Now you are the colour of a 
redskin, and nothing is safe from vour 
teeth! ” 

“I'll not deny that I’m sometimes a bit 


parted the branches . • . a number of hands gripped them with irresistible strength.” 

found. Moose-tracks had been seen in the 
vicinity, and it had been with the hope of 
practically substantiating the discovery that 
the two elders had started off that morning. 

The boys’ first consideration was that of 
dinner. 

“ Let’s go into the woods and see what we 
can find ! ” Bob Arnold suggested to his 
chum, after they had watched the canoe dis¬ 
appear round a bend of the river. “ There’s 
only the carcase of a prairie chicken left in 
the larder. That won’t be much to satisfy 
our paters when they come back.” 

“ And we’ll want to tackle a small morsel 
ourselves,” added Holden. “ I’ve never 
had such an appetite in my life until I came 
west. There’s something inside me that is 
always calling out: * Grub ! Grub ! Give 
me grub ! ’ ” And the boj r sniffed the pine- 
scented air with relish, as a hungry street 
gamin sniffs the fragrance of u cook-shop. 


peckish,” returned the younger boy, en¬ 
tering one of the tents and filling a cartridge ) 
belt, which he proceeded to buckle round his 
waist. Then he remarked with twinkling 
eyes: “Say! Mustn’t the fellows at St. 
Wenford’s be green with envy if they think > 
of themselves swotting away in class while 
we’re having the time of our lives in the 
backwoods ? They’ll all be back by this time, 
for the school was only to be closed for seven 
weeks, the doctor said. Lucky thing fever • 
is—in some ways.” 

“ In some ways—perhaps,” repeated Bob 
in an undertone that had much seriousness 
in it, as he followed his friend’s example in 
preparing for the hunt. “But it didn’t 
seem very lucky—to me—when—when your 
dad was sent for, post-haste, that night. It 
didn’t seem the best of luck then—to me, I 
mean.” 

Nor to me,” added Alf with equal seri- 
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oosness. Both boys sighed at the memory, 
and then the younger resumed light-heart¬ 
edly : “ I tell you what it was, Bob, I was 
thoroughly riled with that fever. We al¬ 
ways meant to be chums for the rest of our 
lives, just like our dads ; and it put my back 
up to tind the fever trying to tfpsot our plans. 
That's *hat did it. Onco I got the spirit of 
fight into me, I knocked the stuffing out of 
the old fever ! ” 

u That you did ! ” laughed Arnold. “ The 
doctors said they never saw anything like 
your recovery once you set to work. Well, 
Im fixed up for shooting. Are you all 
right ? Better take hunting-knives. They 
come in handy.” 

And a repeating rifle in case of big game. 
One will be enough ; we can take turns in 
earning it.’* 

‘ All aboard. I’ll just see that the camp 
fire is properly stamped out, and then we’ll 

set otL” 

In a short time all preparations were com¬ 
pleted, and the two boys were ready to enjoy 
i morning's adventure in any form that it 
chose to offer. 

Having hopes that something bigger than 
duck or chicken might reward their efforts, 
ibe chums immediately struck inwards 
ihnaigh the bush, following an old trail from 
»buffalo wallow that was the ancient path 
cf those bo vines when they sought water to 
<aink or mud to wallow' in when the mos¬ 
quitoes were troublesome. 

Beyond chipmunks, gophers, and a single 
jack-rabbit (the latter falling to Bob’s gun), 
nothing was met to tempt powder for some 
use. Then they reached a large “ slough ’* 
dm in early spring would be a small lake, 
tfcouzh now it was filled with long blue grass 
and wild iavender. Here the boys paused 
as they examined the clearing. 

• It's a likely-looking place for rattle¬ 
snakes,” Bob remarked. “ It hardly seems 
probable that—What’s that ?—over there in 


the centre ? ” The speakers voice had 
suddenly dropped to an excited undertone, 
as he pointed to a couple of small, dark marks 
that peeped above long grass and might have 
been the ends of a broken branch. 

Alf stared keenly for a few moments. 

“ I thought I saw them move—” 

“ So did I. Wait a minute and we'll make 
sure.” 

Keeping as still as statues, the boys 
waited in silence with both pairs of eyes 
steadily fixed upon the dark objects, and the 
pulses of each gave a sudden jump, for then the 
points moved and sank among the long grass. 

“ Antelope ! Those are horns ! ” de¬ 
cided Alf, to which Bob returned, with a sly 
dig at his chum’s ribs : 

“ ‘Horns?’ Antlers , you old duffer! 
Wo’re not hunting cows ! ” 

“ Same thing,” was the retort. “ Horns 
or antlers both mean deer in these parts.” 
Next the boy gave a slight start. “ Say ! I 
thought I heard the branches moving above 
my head ! ” 

The young hunters turned to look up¬ 
wards among the dense leaves of a gigantic 
maple-tree whose lower branches were 
matted with twining convolvulus and other 
w ild creepers. 

“ A bird or a chipmunk,” was Bob’s de¬ 
cision. “ In any case, whatever it is, this 
antelope comes first. We are both at wind¬ 
ward, though I guess he hasn't scented us 
yet on account of the long grass. But I 
think it would be better if wo got round to 
the lee side and waited for him to rise.” 

“ How' would it be if I were to stay here 
in case he comes this way ? ” Alf suggested. 
“ You could take the rifle—” 

“ A good idea. No, you keep the rifle,” 
amended Bob, falling in with the suggestion. 
“ If I get to lee. I’ll be near enough to do 
damage with the breechloader. If I fail, 
you’ll have the longer sight with the rifle.” 

“ All right,” said Holden. “ I’ll wait 


just where I am behind this red willow. I’ll 
not fire until I’m certain that your gun is out 
of it.” 

“ Good. I’m off,” responded Bob, and 
immediately he started a cautious creeping 
journey in the shelter of the bush, in hopes 
of reaching the lee side of the slough w ithout 
attracting the attention of the animal that 
was apparently resting, in innocent bliss 
among the cool blue grass. 

During his silent guard, Alf a second time 
thought that he heard a rustling above his 
head. But, following former experience, ho 
thought that the sound was due to nothing 
more than a llying squirrel at the most, and 
he did not allow his eyes to be diverted from 
the spot where the signs of the antelope had 
last been seen. 

By and by he at last caught sight of his 
chum. Bob had reached the farther end of 
the oval slough, and had risen to show him¬ 
self. He waved his arm to announce his 
position before creeping down to the grass. 
Holden answered the signal, and rose to be 
ready for emergencies. But, as he moved 
his right foot, he stepped upon something 
soft, whereupon he was startled by a cry like 
that of a kitten. He gave a swift glance 
downwards, and saw that he had inadver¬ 
tently trodden on something small and furry 
that was now expressing pain by means of 
shrill infantile wails. 

But his attention was immediately diverted 
by the sight of a dark body starting up from 
the long grass in the slough. At the same 
instant was heard the sharp crack of Arnold’s 
gun. Alf darted tho butt of his rifle to his 
shoulder to be in readiness for an emergency 
shot; but, before the position was attained, 
something launched down upon him from 
the trees—bearing him forwards into the 
willow bush, while the forest echoed with the 
snarls of an infuriated wild beast. 

(To be continued.) 
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Logging in British Columbia. 



s a first step, of 
course, in “lum¬ 
bering ” in British 
Columbia, the 
selected forest 
tract is located 
and surveyed for 
the owners. How 
this is done may 
be left for the 
moment; in this 
article I will 
explain how the 
logs are taken 
from the rough 
forests into civili¬ 
sation. 

A camp is first of all 
erected. These camps 
are usually built of iogs 
and are made very comfortable. 
There are generally one or two 
bunk houses, in which the men 
sleep in bunks, the same as on 
board ship; then there is the 
cook-house, where the kitchen 
and the long dining-rooms aTe, with the 
long tables and forms. 


By H . S. ABBOTT, 

Author of “ The Wrong Ford." " Surfing in Australia.” 

The gang is composed of from twenty 
to sometimes a hundred men, who are in 
the charge of a foreman. The occupa¬ 
tions of the men are numerous. There are 
the hewers or fallers, donkey-men, buckers, 
snippers, boom-men, teamsters, signal¬ 
men, firemen, cooks, bull-cooks, flunkies, 
and numerous others, altogether making 
quite a little city. 

The loggers, lumber-jacks, or woodsmen, 
as they are sometimes called, earn very 
good wages, and the majority of them are 
wild, free-hearted, rough kind of indi¬ 
viduals, but at the present time they are 
getting a little wiser with their money 
than they used to be a few years ago, when 
a party of them would go into the nearest 
town and spend sometimes four or five 
hundred dollars apiece in tw’o or three days 
on riotous living, then return to the woods 
repentant and penniless. Now, fortu¬ 
nately, the state of affairs is somewhat 
different; a lot of the men buy good 
clothes and some have quite a large bank¬ 
ing account, but then there are a few of 
the very old-time loggers, who have done 
nothing but logging ever since they have 


been big enough to work, who still come 
into town periodically and “blow” all 
their money, only to return to the camps 
“ broke ” once again. 

There can be found all nationalities 
under the sun in some lumber camps, but 
Swedes prevail in numbers in British 
Columbia; then, again, some companies 
employ only Japanese and Chinese, and 
I have seen a lot of camps with Hindoo 
workers. Needless to say, the white men 
are the best loggers; they work together 
better and do about twice as much work 
as Asiatics. 

The loggers are fed on the very best in 
the land. On my last survey trip we had 
occasion to stop over at a few camps on 
our way, and we dined with the men; 
the food was always excellent, with plenty 
of variety. If a cook is no good in a 
logging camp he does not last very long. 
Usually during meal hours hardly a word 
is spoken; the men just sit and silently 
eat their fill and get up and leave the 
table. One thing I particularly noticed 
was the short space of time in which a 
hungry woodsman can make a hearty meal 
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disappear; this shows how healthy living 
in the woods in British Columbia can make 
a human being. 

The camp buildings and necessities being 
ready, the men get to work on the big 
timber. The hewers, or the men who fall 
the timber, always work in pairs, the 
hewer and his mate as they are known. 
With them they carry a long double- 
handled saw, and each has his big double- 
bitted axe, an axe that can be used on both 
sides of the head, the same as the old- 
fashioned battle-axes. In starting on a 
big tree, first of all holes are cut in the 
side, in which spring-boards are placed 
for the hewers to stand on to work. A 
large tree is always cut from about five to 
ten feet from the ground; this is to avoid 
the sap that is contained in the stub of a 
tree. 

Having decided just which way they 
wish to fall the tree—that is to say, where 
they want the tree to drop—they saw into 
the tree about half-way, then with their 
axes, as sharp as razors, they take a large 
cut out from the side they have sawed. 
This is called the under cut, and the tree 
will fall forward over this “under cut”; 
then with the saw again they cut through 
the other side of the tree towards the 
under cut until the huge forest giant 
starts to creak and groan and fall with a 
crash like a piece of field artillery being 
discharged. Some hewers # are very clever 
at “ falling trees,” and can drive a stake 
into the ground and make the tree drop 
right on to the stake. 

Then come the “ buckers.” The work 
for these men is to saw the fallen tree into 
logs of certain lengths, some 10-feet to 32 
and 48-feet logs. 

Where the country is rough and hilly, 
but near the sea, donkey-engines are used 
to haul out the logs with a 1-inch steel 
cable. Sometimes horses are used, but in 
British Columbia most of the hauling is 
done by donkey-engines. I had the mis¬ 
fortune to see an unfortunate donkey 
engineer killed at a logging camp at a 
place called Porpoise Bay; the steel cable 
broke whilst jerking out an exceptionally 
large log, and the broken cable that was 
attached to the drum of the engine came 
back like a catapult, striking the unfor¬ 
tunate man on the head. 

When a camp is near the water, the sea 
or “ salt chuck,” as it is known by loggers 
on the British Columbia coast, or near a 
good running river, a large chute or skid¬ 
way is built, down which the logs are shot 
into the water; but for timber that is 
farther inland railroads are built, then the 
logs are loaded into the cars and taken to 
the water or the mill, whichever is the 
handiest. When teams of horses are used 
to haul out the logs the bark has to be 
taken off the log and skid-roads built for 
the teams. These roads are built by clear¬ 
ing all the brush and stubs away and laying 
smaller logs across the road for the logs 
to run on. Thus it will be understood 
that the donkey-engine saves a lot of 
work, as it can pull logs out of almost anv 
sort of a corner; besides this, hauling work 
is very' hard on horses. The logs before 
being hauled either by engine or teams 
have to be “ snipped ”—that is to say, 
at one end of the log the sharp edge has 
to be bevelled off, so that the edge will not 
stick into the ground; the man who does 
this work is called the “snipper.” 

When a log is lying on the ground, cut 
and ready to be hauled, the cable is 
attached by the “ hook-tender,” and the 
cable and rigging is placed in order by 
the “rigging slinger”; the “signal¬ 
man,” who has a cord attached to the 


whistle of the engine, gives the signal to 
start, and away the log goes to the skid¬ 
way, followed by a man who gives the 
signal-man the sign when to stop, go 
slow, or whatever is necessary, so you can 
see that every man has to be right “ on 
to his job,” or a serious accident might 
happen at the slightest slip on the part 
of any one of them. 

The logs on reaching the water are all 
held together in a bunch by big boom- 
sticks, which are chained together by very 
heavy chains in a semi-circle, and they are 
then made into booms; some booms are 
about a hundred yards long. The boom-men, 
who make these booms, jump from one 
log to another very cleverly, and are very 
quick at it, as a misstep might mean their 
death. The logs in the boom are all placed 
alongside one another, with the boom- 
sticks chained together on the outside and 
braces crossways on top to keep it together, 
making it look like an enormous raft. A 
tug then tows this boom of logs to the saw¬ 
mills, where the rough logs are ripped into 
the required lengths of boards and timber. 
Some tugs on the Pacific Coast of British 
Columbia take several w'eeks to deliver a 
boom to the mill. 

River-driving logs is a very dangerous 
occupation. The logs when shot down the 
skidways into the running river sometimes 
jam up and form an enormous dam ; these 
jams can always be loosened by moving one 
log, known as the “ key-log,” but this is a 
very risky thing to do. A man will some¬ 
times go down almost to the bottom of the 
jam with millions of feet of timber 
hanging over his head, and cut away this 
key-log with an axe, then jump as soon 


as he sees the first move or hears the first 
sound that indicates a move in the logs. 
Dynamite is occasionally used to loosen 
the jam, and away goes the dam, carrying 
everything before it. The logs follow the 
river to the sea, or if there is a saw mill 
on the river, they are stopped there and 
hauled up inlo the mill by a contrivance 
somewhat like an endless staircase with 
large spikes to grip the logs. 

At Vancouver, B.C., there are some very 
fine saw-mills, one mill turning out some¬ 
thing like 400,000 feet of sawn timber in a 
day. This timber is taken to all parts of 
the world by sailing vessels and steamers. 

The loggers are out working in the woods 
by seven o’clock in the morning, and come 
home to camp in time for six o’clock tea 
at night in the summer; in the winter the 
hours are usually from daylight to dark, 
which makes pretty short hours. After 
the day’s work in the summer the loggers 
will amuse themselves by holding wrestling 
matches or some other kind of feats of 
strength against one another; some of 
these men are fine big strong fellows, and 
I have seen some very good wrestling 
bouts amongst them. Of course, there i9 
always the usual practical joker, who 
sometimes gets stung by his own jokes. 

The worst of British Columbia on the 
coast in the winter is that there is so 
much rain, with occasional snow. In the 
interior, where the winter is far more 
severe, the camps are busy cutting all the 
time, ready for the logs to be driven down 
the rivers when the ice breaks up and the 
water starts to run at its highest, as the 
water of some of the inland rivers is too 
low to run logs in the summer. 
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Problem No. 126. 

By J. Rouse (Lowestoft). 


BLACK. 



W E always appreciate a brilliant “stroke ” 
when it occurs in play. This was shown 
to us by a friend of the author, who won it 
across the board at a social resort known in 
Lowestoft as The Fishermen’s Shelter. The 
local fishermen are very fond of draughts. 
Some of them become quite expert in the 
game, and are selected for the town team. 
The above compound “ shot ” created quite 
a sensation among onlookers. 

Games. 

The following is another instructive game, 
with specially interesting points (notes 
abridged), from Mr. Dunne's “ Draughts 
Praxis,” reviewed in our last Draughts 
Column : 


Game No. 69.—“ Dundee.” 


12—16 

26—17 

8 

-11 

5— 1 

2— ‘ 

24—19 

10—14 

25 

_22 

17—21 

27—1J 

(tf)16— 20 

18— 9 (<f)ll 

—15 

1— 5 

20— 2' 

22—18 

5—14 

22 

—17 

21—25 

32—2: 

(b) 8—12 

17—10 

15 

—18 

5— 9 

26—1« 

(c)26—22 

7—14 

17 

-13 

7—10 

17—2< 

4— 8 

25—22 

18 

—22 

9—13 

10—1 

30—26 

6—10 

13 

— 9 

25—30 

26—2! 

11—16 

22—18 

3 

— 7 

13—17 

19—2< 

28—24 

1— 5 

9 

- 5 

30—26 

31—i: 

9—13 

18— 9 

14 

-17 

23—18 

Drawl 

22—17 

5—14 

21 

-14 

16—23 


13—22 

29—25 

10 

-17 

(«)18—14 



(а) Not often adopted, but quite sound 
and affording great scope for original play. 

(б) Now into the regular book-opening 
the “ Paisley.” 

(c) Mr. Dunne’s preference. 

( d ) Mr. Dunne recognised this situatioi 
as arising out of a “ Double Corner ” openinj 
as follows : 


9—14 
22—17 
6— 9 
17—13 
11—15 


25—22 

7—11 

29—25 

11—16 

24—19 


15—24 
28—19 
8—11 
22—17 
3— 8 


25—22 

11—15 

32—28 

15—24 

27—11 


8—15 
23—19 
15—2 4 
28—19 
4— 8 


and now 26—23, 8—11, 22—18, and th 
position is identical with the trunk a 
(d) with colours reversed. 

(e) Mr. Dunne lost a game by continuin 
24—19 when he could have draw’n, as h 
afterwards discovered, by this pretty cou\ 
Curiously, this “ shot ” occurred in a “ Kelso 
game played between Brvden and Camp be I 
but with colours reversed. 


Solution to Problem No. 123. 

By W. Gardner. 

Position : Black kings 11, 18. Whit 
men 19, 24 ; king 3. Black to move an 
draw- : 18—14, 24—20, 14—9, 19—1( 

9—6, 16—7, 6—2, 20—16, 2—20, 3_' 

Draw r n. 
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“Painted Glass Work for "Boys. 



i most interesting ' and fascinating 
JL work for boys is designing and 
painting glass panels, and a decorative 
method of blocking-out any unsightly view 
from a window which does not please the 
eye. 

Often a view of the chimneys and back 
gardens are the only outlook of an other¬ 
wise pleasant sitting-room, and the best 
way to overcome the objectionable view 
without blocking-out the daylight is to 
fix in a few coloured or tinted panels of 
gkss. 

This at once gives a pleasing and 
finished effect to the room, and if executed 
with artistic taste and not overdone, it is 
certain to be a great success. 

Having painted several for my own 
rooms and studio, I can give a few prac¬ 
tical hints on the subject, and as I have 
oft® been questioned about the method 
of painting by friends who have been good 
Moogh to admire my efforts, I have 
written out these few details to enable the 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” to paint some 
designs for themselves. 

The process is very simple, yet great 
are and accuracy is necessary, or the 
whole affair looks amateurish and painty, 
and the stained-glass effect is lost. 

I have seen several attempts that some 
of my friends have made, and some were 
**ry creditable, though generally over¬ 
done by too gaudy a combination of 
ttkars and smeariness in handling. 

The use of the paper transfer so com- 
aoaly used is unsightly, and often tears 
o5, and never has a really transparent 
effect. By the painted-glass method the 
artist has full scope to make a really good 
window, which should be a thing of 
beauty, and able to vie with the stained- 
gas* work in our cathedrals. 

The ordinary oil colours are used, but 
the opaque ones must be avoided. A list 
of those which will be found most useful 
are given here, and by combination and 
proper handling they will be found to give 
excellent results. 

1 would advise using only the best 
colours, and a selection from the following 
will be useful :— 

Gamboge or Alizarin yellow. 

Haw Sienna, Burnt Sienna. 

Crimson lake or Alizarin crimson. 

Antwerp or Prussian blue. 

Sindian, Vandyke brown, and Black. 

The last, being opaque, is only used for 
the solid black parts. 

To commence, first see what size glass 
Jon wish to cover, and make out a rough 
idea of what you think would be best and 

waitable for it. 

If a large window with many panes, it 
*onId not be necessary to treat the whole 
window with colour, the outside panes 
*uld be arranged in a border, and the 
centre ones with a bold design, the pieces 
between being plainly frosted or tinted. 

Do not over-do it, or the effect will 


force itself on you every time you come 
into the room. Rather let it be of a 
scheme of delicate tints, which are pleas¬ 
ing and unconsciously attract, and har¬ 
monise with the room’s furnishing. 

I should advise that instead of painting 
direct on to the window glass itself, a 
piece or pieces of glass be cut to the size 
and the painting made on these, and after¬ 
wards fitted in, then it can be removed 
at any time if necessary, and a fresh one 
inserted; or if you leave the house at any 
time you need not feel obliged to leave 
them behind for the next tenant. 

The first thing to do is to arrange a 
design to your taste, and for this you must 
provide a piece of paper the full size of 
the glass to be covered, and draw out 
your design on it, ruling the straight 
lines, and make the outline exactly as you 
wish it to appear on the glass. 


It is not necessary to fill in this outline 
with colour now, but first trace this on to 
the glass, placing the paper underneath 
and drawing the outline in with black 
colour with a fine brush, using turps and 
a little terebene as a medium. Start at 
the top left hand corner and work down¬ 
wards. 

This must be quite dry before the next 
stage is attempted. 

A good design for a library is one of a 
heraldic character, with coats of arms and 
elaborate scroll work, which lends itself to 
much decorative treatment in line work, 
and unlimited colour. 

It is a good plan to introduce the town 
or county arms, or a series of towns in the 
immediate locality make a very interesting 
set. 

The family crest can always be used, 
but it should not be introduced in too 
prominent a manner, but neatly arranged 
with a tasteful bordering it makes a fit¬ 
ting design for a library or music-room. 

Shields look well on glass, and a set of 
the Royal Standards dating from the 
earliest times to the present day is perhaps 


the most interesting for a set of panels, 
being instructive as well as artistic. 

I am giving a few designs here, and in 
the succeeding article, which our readers 
may easily reproduce to any scale. 

Having secured the outline on the glass, 
and being quite dry, we can now proceed 
to the colouring. 

It is generally advisable to reverse the 
design on the glass, so that when finished 
the painted side goes to the window, thus 
the work is protected, and it also gives a 
clearer surface finish. 

When the outline is ready, it is as well 
to tack the panel into its place temporarily, 
to judge of the effect, before proceeding 
further. 

Set your palette now with the colours 
as mentioned, and keep them far enough 
apart, and use separate brushes for each. 
For the medium, turps, terebene, and a 
little varnish is best, and soft sable 
brushes (hog brushes are of no use). 
Use brushes as large as permissible for 
the spaces to be filled in. 

Do not use the colours too strong, better 
to put them on too thin at first, as they 
can easily be strengthened, and when dry 
a great many combinations of tints can be 
made. 

To lay the colour on, mix up a large 
brush full of the required tint, and quickly 
spread it across the space and leave it to 
dry. The glass may be tipped in the direc¬ 
tion the colour should flow until it has set, 
then lay the glass flat and out of any 
dust. 


of a Front Door. 


SWIMMING THE CHANNEL. 

[THAT is the temperature ? How are the tides ? 

* Rub down with suet my back, chest and sides ; 
Fill the big bottle to solace and feed rae; 

Man the safe galley to follow or lead me; 
To-morrow at this time all doubt will be over, 

For I shall be found at the bottom—or Dover. 

Where are the Pressmen ? Are all things complete ? 
Are eager crowds watching to see my great feat ? 
Good ! hand me the bottle. Hark ; pop goes the 
gun! 

Haul down the Blue Peter. Splash ! Nbw for the 
fun. 

Oh, isn’t it nippy, to take the first plurge ! 

Excelsior 1 Who's going to throw up the sponge ! 

Currents against me are spitefully set, 

Winds are contrary, the sea is so wet. 

Pulled ! and I’ve tried every stroke that I know. 
Davy Jones seems to bo pulling mj’ toe ; 

Octopi seem to be gripping my throttle— 

Gr-r-r! Haul me aboard! Quick, hand me the 
bottle 1 

A. Horstool. 


(To be continued.) 



Design for Top 










OUR NOTE BOOK 


BOY MARTYRS OF UGANDA. 

A. memorial has been erected in Uganda to three 
boy-martyrs, the first to suffer for their faith, who were 
mutilated and burnt by the orders of King Mwanga at 
the beginning of a great persecution in 1885. The 
donor i3 Bishop Wilkinson, late of North and Central 
Europe. Rev. H. W. Weather head, now at home 
on furlough, writes :—" It was Qrst suggested that a 
memorial church should bo built nearer the site of the ( 
martyrdom, the very spot where missionary work 
first began in Uganda ; but at Bishop Tucker’s request 
Bishop Wilkinson agreed to its being built at Budo, as 
a chapel for the King’s School, where it will be a lasting 
memorial and an inspiration to the young men of 
Uganda. In addition to the money for the chapel 
Bishop Wilkinson gave us a set of stained-glass win¬ 
dows. One of these windows is a reproduction of the 
scene of the martyrdom of the three boys, one being 
seen lying in the flames with his arms’chopped off. 
There are no such windows anywhere else in Uganda, 
and all four will be a sermon to the succession of boys 
who will worship the same Lord within that building." 


FOR INDIAN BOYS. 

A " B.O.P.” for the boys of Bengal has just started 

P ublication at Calcutta, under the title, " Balak.” 

he paper, it is said, has had a warm reception not only 
in boys' schools, and among the general public, but in 
girls’ schools also. It is hoped that thig paper may 
replace in some measure the corrupt and seditious 
literature circulated in India. The Religious Tract 
Society of Great Britain is one of its backers. 


PULL UP! 

THE following verses are from a poem, " The Crazy 
Engineer,” by Arthur Stringer, which appeared in an 
American magazine a few years ago. There is a sermon 
in it for every man and boy who thinks he can run the 
race of life alone, without God for his pilot. 

" T HAVE thrown the throttle open, and am tearing 
1 down God’s track ; 

I have thrown it out to full speed, and no hand can hold 
me back ; 

'Tis my arm controls the engine, tho’ another owns the 


MONTHLY Reader.—A Christmas Number will be 
issued this year, as usual. Look out for announce¬ 
ments. We are arranging competitions and par¬ 
ticulars will be given in due course. 

A. N. D. D.—The subscription for ono year's issue of 
the " B.O.P.” is 8s. 8</., including the extra Christ¬ 
mas part and postage, payable in advance. You must 
send English stamps or a postal or money order. 

E. A. S.—Write to the offices of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, Lime Street, London, E.C. It would 
depend on your position whether the life were an 
outdoor ono or not. The oompauy has trading posts 
far up in the North-West. 

C.Tj.S.—T his is the trick to which your friend referred : 

to remove an egg from one wineglass to another 
witlMHit touching either the egg or the glasses. The 
solution is ns follows. Place two wine-glasses 
touching each other in a direct line from you, and in 
the one nearer to you must be placed an egg with its 
smaller end downwards. Then blow with the 
mouth suddenly, sharply, and strongly against the 
side of the egg, hut in a downward direction, when 
the egg will be lifted up, and, falling over, will 
lodge in the other glass. 

James K.—Yes, every ship in the British Navy 
carries candles as part of her regular *' stores.” 
The flame of a candle cannot be distinguished at 
any considerable distance, and at night, in war 
time, candles would be used on board in place of the 
electric light, which, being easily seen, might betmv 
the skip's position to the enemy. Quite elaborate 
rules are in force in the Navy as to the issue of candles ; 
whilst in warm climates, where candles would melt, 
oil is used instead, three gills of oil being considered 
equal to a pound of candles. 

COLLECTOR.—The smallest known bird is a species of 
West Indian and Central American humming-bird, 
only an inch in length, and weighing but twenty 
grains. 

P. P.—Scarlet has been the colour of soldiors’ uniforms 
from very ancient times, but our own gallant 
defenders did not always wear it. In Henry VIII.'s 
reign, the Tudor colours, green and white, were worn 
by the army ; and white, wdth a red cross, by the 
City of I^ondon contingent. Scarlet and blue came 
into fixed use in the time of Queen Anne, when the 
wearing of armour was finally discontinued. 

Constant Reader.—T he three regiments of the 
British army which possess the highest number of 
ho.ioure are the King's Royal Rifles with 36, the 
Gloucestershire with 33 and tho Rifle Brigade 
with 32 ; but the two rifle regiments have no 
colours. The Highland Light Infantry have 30, 
and six others have 28, these being the Royal Scots, 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, the South Staffordshire, 
the South Lancashire, the Black Watch and the 
Gordons. The Gloucestershire^’ list is Ramillies, 
Louisburg, Quadalonpe 1759, Quebec 1759, Marti¬ 
nique 1702, Havannah, St. Lucia 1778, Maida, 
Corunna, Tslavera, Busaco, Barrosa, AJbuhera, 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula, Waterloo, Punjaub, 
Chillianwallah, Goojerat, Alina, Inkerman, Sevas¬ 
topol, Delhi, South Africa 1899-1902, Defence of 
Ladysmith, Relief of Kimberley, Paardeberg. These, 
as in all other cases, are the combined honours of 
both battalions, which in this case were tho old 
28th Foot and Gist Foot. 


But for once I'm in the open, and the yard lights pass 
and pale ! 

So from siding on to junction point, now I shall have 
my day; 

I have stopped to read no orders, but I take tho right of 
way. 

On the down grade I will thunder, and around the 
curve I swing, 

For my hand is on the throttle, and my heart shall have 
its fling I ’’ 

Green lights 1 Red lights ! He has hung his signals 
out 1 

Caution here I Danger, ho 1 And what’s the man 
about I 

’Tis true he rules the engine, to do as he ba3 done. 

But what about the Final Word—when he ends the 
run ? 

Light lost! Life lost 1 Flag, O flag the others back ! 

Switch the wreck I Ditch the wreck I Daro any 
block His track ? 

There creeps into the Terminal the man who had his 

day. 

But I wonder, O my soul, just what his God will say ? 


ALWAYS POLITE. 

The access.on ot a new Mikado to the throne of 
Japan makes this eastern country of particular interest 
at the present . moment. Japan has become 
'* westernised,” as tho phrase goes, in a remarkable 
manner during the last half century. But it still 
retains many of its quaint customs. Freedom of 
speech and a free press, for instance, are not yet estab¬ 
lished in Japan. The nation, however, has developed 
a remarkable degree of politeness in official orders. 
The author of “ The Heart of Japan ” gives us an order 
of the Censor of the Press suspending the publication of a 
newspaper :—” When a paper ventures too far and the 
Censor is called upon to write the order of suspension, 
he Is brief but polite—wonderfully polite. He puts 
the honorific ' 0 ’ or ‘ Go ’ before each of the names 
and verbs. The order, when it arrives, will read 
somewhat as follows: * Deign honourably to cease 
honourably publishing august paper. Ilonourable 
editor, honourable publisher, honourable chief printer, 
deign honourably to enter august jail.’ The honourable 
editor with his honourable co-workers bows low before 
tho messenger of the Censor, acknowledging the honour 
of the august notification, and then they accompany 
him to tho honourable jail. Centuries of breeding 
under Jupanese etiquette have rendered it impossible 
for them to show annoyance.” 


To Correspondents.— Replies to eorresnondemtt 

not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no e. 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envi. 
noticithstanding. Replies on oil questions ot 
general interest arc given in these columns in 
course. 

1-otter < must be addressed to the Editor , “ It O 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to Jn 
addresses of manbers of the slat! are not ansiccred. 
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The fiery Totem: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN 
it THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


By ARGYLL SAX BY, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Tangled Trails , 


CHAPTER HI.-THE LONELY CAMP. 

l lynx may be only a eat; but a cat that is the 
lY size of a young tiger with all a tiger’s ferocity 
is no pleasant opponent at any time. Add to 
naturally aggressive tendencies the fear that her 
baby has cried out in pain, and you have an angry 
mother-fiend that takes a deal of seeking to find the 
equal of in fierceness. 

In this case, the lynx had been w atching the young 
hunters with one eye for some time from her 
shelter among the leaves of the overhanging maple. 
She had been keeping the other eye upon her 


offspring, having an idea that the humans might 


"Drawing his blanket tightly round his.figure, he folded his arms and 
addressed the strangers.’ f (.See page 19.) 


endanger its safety ; and, when she heard the cry 
of pain, she simply dropped from her branch right 
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upon Holden's back, fixing her claws in his 
coat and snapping furiously at his neck. 

Luckily the boy's hunting-coat was of 
tough buckskin, and when the lynx set her 
teeth in the collar she imagined that she was 
wreaking vengeance upon flesh and blood. 
And the sound she made was enough to chill 
the marrow. 

Arnold had heard the scream and his 
chum’s cry of surprise at the sudden assault. 
But he did not understand it at first. He 
surmised vaguely that it was nothing more 
than sympathetic rejoicing at his successful 
shot that had toppled a fino buck antelope 
in the grass. 

However, second thoughts quickly dispelled 
the first surmise, for he heard Holden calling 
upon him in evident trouble. 

“ Bob ! Come quickly ! There's some¬ 
thing on my back and I can’t get at it ! ” 

Bob dashed into the long grass as the 
shortest route. But before he had crossed 
the slough. Alf had managed to free himself 
from one sleeve of his coat and had got the 
lynx beneath him. 

Now it was a hand-to-hand fight. The 
claws of the animal seemed to be everywhere. 
They struck with lightning swiftness, and 
the teeth snapped like steel gins. In fact, 
the boy’s opponent was simply a mass of fur 
and claws—nothing that could be gripped, 
but everything that could wound. 

“ Don’t shoot ! ” exclaimed Alf. as his 
friend appeared with gun hall raised in his 
hands. ” You can’t get a clean shot at her— 
Ugh ! the brute ! She's clawed my shoulder! ” 

It was a fierce struggle while it lasted. 

Hot and panting, Alf fought to get a grip 
of the creature's throat. She on her part 
seemed to divine his purpose, and battled 
successfully to prevent him. 

The combatants rolled over. The lynx 
was uppermost, and she made a vicious snap 
at the boy’s face. But the quick head-turn 
of a trained boxer avoided that snap, and 
the sharp white teeth met in the lad’s coat 
collar, slightly grazing his neck. 

Alf gave a cry of pain. 

That was too much for Bob, who snatched 
his hunting-knife from its sheath, and threw 
himself upon the enemy. 

One plunge of the blade in the animal’s 
side made it yell like a thing possessed. 
Then Bob dug his thumbs into the lynx's 
neck and pressed his fingers into its throat, 
pulling it towards him with all his might to 
drag the animal from his friend. 

The knife was still sticking in the wound, 
and as the lynx felt another enemy above 
her, she momentarily turned her attention 
to the one above, while she struck with her 
claws to deliver herself from the fingers that 
were choking her. 

That was Alf’s chance. He plucked at 
the hunting knife, and plunged it into the 
wild animal with three rapid thrusts. 

Then followed another ^crcam more wild 
and blood-curdling than the rest. It was a 
death-cry ; for in a moment more Bob stood 
up, holding a limp body by the neck. 

Holden slowly rose from his bed of broken 
willows, and he grinned as he regarded his 
clothes—especially the jacket, that hung 
from his left arm like the evening dress of a 
Weary Willie. 

“ Rather the worse for wear and tear ! ” 
he remarked with comical ruefulness. 


“ Which ? The clothes or yourself ? ” 
questioned Bob as he threw the lynx’s car¬ 
case to one side. 

“ I guess it’s the clothes more than any¬ 
thing else. There’s a lot of blood about, 
but that's lynx's more than mine.'’ 

In truth the lad was a strange spectacle, 
for hardly an inch of his clothes had not been 
visited by claws or teeth. The boy himself 
was covered with dust and dirt, while crim¬ 
son patches of blood completed a picture 
that was both humorous and pathetic. 

Fortunately, both the boys were able to 
look at the matter from the former point of 
view. Physical damage was not severe. 
There was a scratch on the shoulder. Arnold 
examined it carefully, but decided that no 
danger was likely to follow, since the claws 
had passed through the leather jacket before 
touching the flesh. As a precaution against 
blood-poisoning, he insisted upon sucking 
the wound, after which he bound it with a 
handkerchief. 

“ That will be all right, I expect,” he said, 
as the operation was completed. “ I don't 
think we need worry about the other 
scratches.” 

“ There would have been more—worse 
ones, probably—if you hadn’t turned up,” 
said Alf. “ I couldn’t get at the beast any 
way. She seemed to have claws like a por¬ 
cupine's quills.” 

“ And she knew jolly well how to use 
them. Do you think she’s worth skinning ? ” 

The dead lynx was examined. 

“ I don’t think the hide is worth the 
trouble,” commented Holden. “ It’s a bit 
ragged in any case, and the hunting-knife 
did not improve it. But I’ll take the tail as 
a memento. What about the antelope ? ” 

“ Oh, I got him all right. He’s lying 
somewhere in the grass.” 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Alf delightedly. He 
had soon recovered from the exhaustion of 
the fight. “ That will surprise the paters 
when they return to grub. And say ! I’m as 
hungry as a hawk. Let’s get back to camp. 
It must be getting on for noon by this 
time.” 

“ Half-past ten. That's all,” remarked 
Bob, as he looked at his watch. “ Time 
drags when the appetite’s healthy. I vote 
we leave the antelope where it is for the 
present, and shoot a few chicken for dinner. 
It would be a pity for us to try skinning the 
animal. Wo might spoil it altogether. I 
dare say father will do it for us afterw ards.” 

“ What about wolves ? ” questioned Alf- 

“ Yes. I hadn’t thought of them. But I 
don’t think there’s much chance of wolves 
coming in the daytime. It would be safe 
enough until night.” 

“ Right you are,” agreed Alf. “ First 
for the tail of my lynx, and then a bee-lino 
for the camp.” 

Retracing their path by the buffalo trail, 
the boys were soon on the home journey 
again. Five prairie chicken were bagged on 
the way, and soon they were once more at 
the camp ground. 

Of course Holden's first move was to strip, 
plunge into the river, and then robe himself 
in garments that were less like a ragpicker’s 
bundle. Meantime, Arnold set to work 
lighting a fire and preparing the chicken for 
roasting on wooden spits, as their camping 
experience had taught them. 


By mid-day the meal w'as in readiness. 
The birds wero cooked, “ biscuits ” were 
baked in the camp oven, the fragrant smell 
cf coffee was issuing from a billy-tin, and all 
preparations completed to welcome the elder 
hunters. 

But time went past, and there was no sign 
of a canoe on the river. 

“ I wonder if they have missed their 
way ? ” remarked Alf. to whom the waiting 
was a trial, considering inside calls and 
tempting odours. 

“ I don’t think that’s likely,” said Bob. 
** Your dad and mine are both old back¬ 
woodsmen. I’m beginning to think that 
something has happened—” 

“ An accident ? ” 

“ Possibly. But of course we can't tell. 
But it isn’t like them to be late when they 
promised to be back by noon.” 

“ But then, if an accident has happened to 
one, the other could alwa\’s come back and 
let us know,” Alf answered, and his chum 
returned : 

‘‘That’s just what I’ve been thinking. I 
don’t want to frighten you, old man, but I 
can't help thinking that something has gone 
wrong w ith both.” 

“ Perhaps it’s the canoe. It might have 
got damaged. They were exploring new 
water, you know.” 

Bob nodded. 

“ As likely as not. In that case thev'l 
come back by land, and that would tak« 
some time, as of course they would go mucl 
quicker by water. We’ll wait a little longer 
and if they don’t arrive we’d better have ou 
grub. They’ll turn up later.” 

The boys waited as patiently as possible 
but ultimately, with no sign of the traveller* 
they were obliged to dine alone ; though th 
meal was not partaken with customar 
cheerfulness, for both the boys shared fort 
bodings of troubles to come. 

The day wore on, and still no signs of th 
wanderers, while the anxiety of the boy 
rapidly increased. And when night cam* 
without bringing any news to allay concern 
they then began to decide that some serioi 
accident must have taken place. 

Until late into the hours of darkness tl 
two lads sat by the camp fire, startir 
hopefully at each sound from the forest < 
river—ready to believe that any wiiisper « 
Nature must be the sound of a reass urii 
messenger. 

How’ different it was from their usual litt 
camp-fire gatherings ! At such times t h 
were wont to loll about while reciting t 
many incidents of the day just gone, ai 
planning fresh exploits for the morro 
Even last night they had thus sat a; 
planned the expedition that had ended 
adding a heavier gloom to the night. 

The fire-flies flickered their tiny lamps, t 
night-hawks shrieked as they swooped f rc 
the heavens, the owls hooted their disn 
cries, and the wolves wailed in the distal 
as they fought over the remains of the s 
telope that had been left to them. 

It must have been near midnight wl 
Bob broke an unusually long spell of silen 

“ Well, old boy,” he said with f or« 
brightness, “ I guess the best thing we < 
do is to turn in. They won’t be back 
night, that’s certain.” 

‘‘Yet—one might come. I wouldn’t 1 
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to be asleep if—if there was any call, you 

kao«\" 

"Then well take it turn about—two 
hours asleep, two hours watch,” was the 
elder boy's practical suggestion. “ Be¬ 
sides. very likely we are worrying ourselves 
without need. Anything may have happened 
r« keep them from returning—not even an 
4:c;deot, as we’ve been supposing. One 
Q?ver knows what may take place in the 
»*:kwoods, and—and perhaps they were 
forced to wait till morning.” 

Bob knew, and Alf knew as well, that it 
*is bat a plucky attempt to look at fears in 
the best light—an effort to convince both 
iiauet their conviction that their evil fore- 
>.dinzs were groundless. 

But Alf was not easily convinced. 

" I am sure that nothing except accident 
co-aid have happened to prevent at least 
year father or mine from returning to camp. 
They aould know that we should be worried. 
And no matter how far they went by canoe 
□ the morning, there has been plenty of 
fjne to walk the distance. I can’t help 
Clinking that they came upon tracks of the 
aas they wanted, and—” 

Hush,*’ interrupted Bob kindly. “ Don’t 
t p*. your imagination run away with you like 
that, old man. Besides, you know what 
rxd shots both our fathers are. They 
b:.* the w ays of most big game. No; I 
aa’t think that you are right. Such an 
fcddent might happen to one—even the 
trapper ; but, to both—believe me, 
J: out of the question. Now, turn in like 
» :<»i chap. I’ll take first watch.” 

You’ll wake me as soon as the two hours 
w up ? ” pressed Alf, reluctant to leave the 
*i?ch when he might have first sign of news, 
"Yes, I’ll waken you. Don’t worry 
ibout that. You are tired as a dog as it is 
-what with fighting lynxes and other ex- 
amenta. In two hours you’ll find that 
i U be too ready for sleep to let you doze a 
w»d over time.” 


CHAPTER IV.-FRIENDS OR FOES? 

sudden had been the attack when the 
two men were snatched from the waters 
A the treacherous Athabasca, that they were 
v» confused to realise what was taking 
place. No signs of any prowlers had been 
ptvriofQsly evident, though possibly the fact 
■ lit danger from that quarter was uncon- 
s ~tk*1 might have secluded what would 
been discernible by suspicious eyes. 

Moreover, the men were so exhausted by 
thr adventures through which they had just 
that they were only able to offer 
resistance, and, by the time their 
b artered faculties were collected, they found 
“ri selves lying bound in the centre of a 
frittering throng of Indians. 

rich conduct was certainly surprising in 
days, when the redmen are a peaceable 
who have learned to regard the pale- 
fiir* as well-meaning friends, and have long 
? sre buried the hatchet of tribal feuds. 

What on earth can be the meaning of 
’’ Arnold questioned of his companion 
v t-j jay at his side. 

It's certainly extraordinary,” the other 
Cin said. “ Yet they don’t seem particu¬ 
lar,;, aggressive.” 

* No. They offered no indignities, such 
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as would have been our fortune in olden 
days. But did you notice how that old 
warrior examined the knots himself ? He 
seems to be a sort of head-man. I can re¬ 
member a smattering of a few dialects, and 
I am sure I heard him say to the braves: 
‘ Not too tight. Do not hurt the pale¬ 
faces, but keep them firm.’ ” 

“ It’s certainly mysterious,” said Holden. 
u Perhaps we have arrived in the middle of 
some sacred feast. Or perhaps we’ve come 
upon them w r hen they were about to carry 
out some form of lawlessness.” 

Arnold shook his head decidedly. 

“ No. There are no signs of feasts. As 
for the latter, these are Dacotahs—one of 
the most law-abiding tribes. We’ll have to 
look further than that for an explanation* 
Of this I am certain : we are in no immediate 
danger. That they are chattering about us 
is evident from these side-glances; but 
there is nothing hostile in the looks.” 

“ More like awe than hostility.” 

“Just what I was thinking. But seel 
That old warrior is coming our way again. 
We’ll learn something this time, perhaps.” 

As Arnold spoke, an old Indian was seen 
to step from the chattering crowd. He w 
tall, well built, and still a fine specimen of 
manhood, though his face bore traces of 
many years. 

That he received the homage due to rank 
as well as to years was made plain by the 
respectful way that a path was cleared so 
that he might pass through the group of 
twenty or thirty redskins. He carried him¬ 
self with the air of one who commands re¬ 
spect as his right. 

All the same, though there was no hesita¬ 
tion in the steady stride with which the 
Indian approached the captives, nor in the 
stem set of his face, there was something in 
his eyes that indicated awe in the heart. The 
other Indians barely attempted to conceal 
their feelings. Throughout there was the 
expression that seemed to say (to put it in 
plain English): “ Plucky of you, old chap. 
But better you than me ! ” 

Reaching the Englishmen, who were 
bound hands and legs so that they were un¬ 
able to adopt any position unaided except 
sitting or lying down, the old warrior 
stopped at a couple of yards’ distance. 

Drawing his blanket tightly round his 
figure, he folded his arms and thus addressed 
the strangers in excellent English : 

“ The tomahawk has been buried between 
the pale-faces and the redman for countless 
suns, and for many suns their hands have 
met as the hands of brothers. And the 
heart of Swift Arrow is sore within him this 
day, for the hands of the Dacotahs have 
been raised in their might against those 
whose faces shine as those of our pale-face 
brothers.” 

The old man paused, and Arnold jerked 
in : 

“ Then why on earth raise them ? Wo 
did not bid you truss us up with these raw- 
hide thongs ? ” 

The Indian shook his head. 

“ The ears of Swift Arrow are old. They 
understand not as when he was a brave.” 

“ Your idiom is too much for him, old 
man,” said Holden quietly. “ Try him with 
something easier. Better not let him know 
that we can speak Indian, though. It 


might be to our advantage later to know 
without being known.” 

“ Quite right,” answered the elder man. 
Then he addressed the Indian again. 

“ We would ask, oh Swift Arrow, for what 
good purpose your braves have bound us. 
We have been in peril from the waters; we 
seek the friendship of your land. Is this the 
way the Dacotahs treat their white brothers 
when they seek the friendship of your 
shores ? ” 

The Indian felt the reproach, and his eyes 
fell for a moment with shame. 

“ The pale-face speaks words that go right 
into the heart like burning arrows. But 
Swift Arrow knows well that all things must 
be fulfilled. The sun must come and the 
darkness follow’. Then darkness come, and 
after—the sun again. All things must be as 
Manito will.” 

The Englishmen looked at one another 
with puzzled expressions. 

“ I wonder what he means by that ? ” 
questioned Holden. “ ‘ All things must be 
fulfilled.* What can that have to do with 
us ? ’* 

The Indian heard the question and under¬ 
stood. 

“ All things must be as Manito will,” be 
repeated, and Arnold, catching swiftly at 
the words, demanded sharply : 

“ Is it willed that w e be bound as the 
Dacotahs of old bound their captives for 
burning ? ** 

This was evidently a point of view that had 
not occurred to the redskin, for he was at a 
loss for an immediate reply. He looked at 
first one man and then the other, after which 
he repeated half aloud, half to himself, as if 
he were conning the exact meaning of the 
words : 

“ When the moon is round , and they rise out 
of the silver waters —” 

“ Yes, yes ! ’* interrupted Arnold, and 
speaking at guesswork. “ That is true. 
We know that—‘ out of silver waters’— 
But is anything said about bonds ? ” 

The old man shook his head. He was 
deeply puzzled. 

“ The pale-face speaks true, and it may be 
that the redman is wrong. There are many 
trails, but only one that leads to good 
hunting-ground. How shall the redman’s 
eyes see right ? ” 

Then Arnold assumed an air of indifference 
as he remarked carelessly, though not with¬ 
out a certain sneer in tone : 

“ Does Swift Arrow ask a question of his 
white brothers, or does he talk as old squaw s 
chatter—foolish words like running water ? 
We could tell him much, but it is well to 
know with whom one speaks. Words may 
be wasted as rain upon rocks.” 

“ Let the pale-face speak,” returned the 
Indian with dignity, though it was plain 
that he was moved by the sneering tones. 

“ Then listen. We who came * out of the 
silver waters,’ as you put it, can tell you 
much. But how can we speak in bonds ? 
The pale-face is a chief. He will not speak 
as a slave to his master.” 

But the old man shook his head. 

“ It cannot be so, lest you return to the 
waters from whence you came—” 

“ Oh, that’s it, iB it ? ” exclaimed Arnold 
with sudden enlightenment. “ If that’s all, 
it’s easily settled. Look here—you know 
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that when a pale face says he will do a 
thing, he will surely do it ? ” 

“ My white brother’s word is ever truth.” 

“ And when we say we will not do a thing, 
you know that we will keep our promise ? ” 

The Indian bowed assent. 

“ Well, look here ! If you will remove 
these cords, my friend and I will promise not 
to fight and not to run away without telling 
you first that we intend to do so. We will 
go with you where you will. We are not 
foxes to hide behind bushes ; we are no half- 
breeds to hide behind forked words. I have 
spoken.” 

The old man was immediately impressed 
by this view of the situation. He retired 
for a few minutes to consult with his friends, 
and afterwards solemnly returned, accom¬ 
panied by a couple of young men. 

“ My white brother has spoken well,” he 
said. “ The redman will take the word of 
his white brother.” Then he turned to the 
braves, gave a brief order in Indian, and the 
next moment Arnold and Holden stood up 
free. 

“ What next, I wonder ? ” questioned the 
latter, as he looked enquiringly at Swift 
Arrow. 

He was not kept long in doubt, for the old 
man called the Indians together, signing to 
the Englishmen to take places in the centre 
of the group. Afterwards the company 
started on a trail that led away from the lake 
through the woods to the north-east. 

[To be continued.) 


fr jr 

POSERS FOR THE PROFESSOR. 

HE Professor with gratification 
Adjusted his specs on his nose ; 

His Natural History oration 

At last he had brought to a close. 

“ Now, has anyone questions to ask me ? ’* 

He said, with a smile that was bland ; 

" Pray, think not your posers will task me— ” 
Anil Tommy uplifted his hand. 



“Or do they get fretfullcr still?” 


“ Ah! here is one thirsting for knowledge. 
Come, say what you want, sir, to know, 

I could wish that all boys at the College 
Such liking for learning would show. 

“ Come, speak up ! the lesson, most plainly, 
Has made an impress on your mind.” 

" Then, please, sir,” said Tommy urbanely, 

” Some questions are puzzling, I find. 

“ Will you kindly explain (you’re so clever!) 

Is a centipede bothered with corns ? 

Are dilemmas as troubling as ever ? 

And what is the width of their horns ? 

“ If anyone Imppens to mock it, 

Is it true that a turtle will turn ? 

Docs a rock snake have anyone rock it ? 

Do adders subtraction , too, learn ? 

“ Has a roe buck been known to go boating ? 

Docs a cheetah play fair, on the whole ? 

If pole-cats had chances of voting, 

Would a polar-bear then top the poll ? 


O ne of our visitors from the Colonies 
who came to the great Press Con¬ 
ference of the Empire was asked by a news¬ 
paper man what had most struck him in 
the magnificent Naval Review which was 
held in the Solent for the special honour 
of our guests. Would he tell his readers 
at home in far Canada how grand the spec¬ 
tacle was; or what glorious vessels the 
new Dreadnoughts were; or what terrible 
weapons they had ; or how marvellous prac¬ 
tice had made their gunnery; or what a 
host of Jack Tars manned the ships ? 

His reply was very striking, as his grey 
eyes seemed to gaze into the distance. 

“ No, a thousand times 4 No’! ” he said. 
“ Do you know what I chiefly saw there, 
sir ? Do you know what I shall tell the 
people in the Far West when I return? 
. . . It was the men, sir, the Jack Tars, 
who 4 hit me in the eye,’ as we say ! And 
more especially the officers, sir! What 
fine fellows they are! Do I fear for the 
British Navy? Not a bit! How can w T e 
fear anything whilst we breed such men, 
and whilst we see what I saw at the Re¬ 
view ? Why, there was a stripling of a 
middy only just from school I should say, 
and he was set to see that some sailors 
duly manned the yards. The splendid 
tars came along in line one after another, 
but somebody in climbing chanced to 
stumble for a second. And then—fancy 
it, sir, if you can !—that strip of a lad 
called out like Nelson himself, as confi¬ 
dently and as proudly— 

4 4 4 Now then, you fellows, tumble up! 
Hurry along ! Are you going to be all day 
about it! ’ 

“ And, bless you, sir, why those sailors 
just moved for that young middy as if 
Drake himself had ordered them ! My 
word ! It thrilled me to see it all, sir ! And 
whilst you—or rather we —have such 
grand specimens of future Blakes, Nel¬ 
sons, and Rodneys coming from Dart¬ 
mouth to guide and lead the brave men 
of the Navy, do you think we need trouble 
at all? Not a bit, sir! And so I shall 
tell them in the Far West, you can bet! 
That middy was an eye-opener to me ! ” 
It’s true, every word true ! And this 
future hero of the high seas came from 
the same cradle as the others. Not from 


” Does an ass find its joy In i fracas (e) ? 

Is it easy a leopard to spot ? 

And, touching the mirth-tickled jackass, 

Does it laugh at its own jokes or not ? 

” Has a cricket been found that was bal (le) d ? 

Does a bat count its years by the score ? 

Is an apiary after apes called ? 

Is a lion ever touched 4 on the roar ? ’ 

41 Do porcupines pine when they’re wooing ? 

Or do they get fretfuller still ? 

Are a kangaroo's hops good for brewing ? 

Has a butcher-bird got a long bill ? 

44 Would a petrel soon take to a taxi ? 

Does the gibbon decline still to roam ? 

And, supposing a tapir got teaxy, 

Would it have honey use for a comb ? 

44 Could a moose make an ant leer, I wonder ? 

Is a lynx on the chain wont to fret ? 

And—” (here the Professor went under), 

44 Is a llama forbidden ter bet ? ” 

A. Lincoln. 


Portsmouth, nor Plymouth, nor Sheerness 
nor Chatham, nor any of those place: 
which most folk think are the cradles o 
the Navy! There is only one rea 
“cradle ” of the British Navy; there ha 
never been more than one. And that on 
is dear, old, beautiful Dartmouth. 

Is there any more lovely view in al r 
England than that of the ancient, sea 
faring, picturesque Devon town as yoi 
enter the Dart from the sea? I trow not 
I flatter myself that I know most Englisl 
towns which pretend to be in the firs 
rank of beautiful places. But I don’ 
know one to equal Dartmouth, let alone t 
excel it, when viewed from the sea. 

The narrow entrance of the Dart; th 
high cliffs clothed with trees; the guai 
dian castles, or their ruins, one on eac 
side of you; the glorious spectacle o 
Kingswear rising on the right hill; the 
the opening out of the river, and you 
fine view of Dartmouth itself on the lei 
bank, with ships, and quays, and sailors 
and fishing-nets ! And that old, romanti 
hulk of the past, the historic Britannic 
standing moored in the river, with itj 
tier on tier of cabins and port-holes lookin 
down on you. Then the Dart graduall 
fading away between the winding hills i 
a maze of fine trees and scenery. Last c” 
all, right above you, and staring out i 
sea with that proud gaze of a lord-of-al 
you behold the magnificent new Navi 
Training College, which has no equal c 
its kind in the world, whose buildings an 
design and system are a marvel, but whos 
boys, budding day by^day into the futui 
officers of our Dreadnoughts, our Kin 
Edwards , and our Agamemnon #, ai 
simply matchless—at once the glory an 
the pride of the whole British Empire. 

Yes, Dartmouth is the true cradle of tt 
Navy to-day, as it has ever been sine 
the thirteenth century. Just think c 
the men who came from the red soil c 
the Devon town in the brave days of ole 
Their very names will make you thriT 
their splendid deeds have changed tf 
world. Wasn’t there that grand captaii 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a native of Dai 
mouth, and half-brother to the great S 
Walter Raleigh? We talk about the risl 
of Polar voyages to-day, but what mu 

[the 
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they have been when the gallant Gilbert 
went out in his little Squirrel, and 
fought for life amid the ice-floes in those 
far-off days of Elizabeth’s reign ? He was 
practically the pioneer of Arctic explora¬ 
tion ; and there he faced death and danger 
without a quiver. Is there anything 
grander than his encouragement to his men 
during the last hours of the deathly 
struggle, in words which the poet has made 
immortal ? 

" He sat upon the deck, 

The Book was in his hand ; 

# Do not fear i Heaven Is as near,' 

He Baid, ' by water as by land. ’ " 

That was the Dartmouth spirit as far 
back as 1580, and it has been the Dart¬ 
mouth spirit ever since! This same is one 
of the grand lessons our cadets at the 
Royal Naval College there learn to-day— 
“ Heaven is as near, by water as by 
land!” And the boy from our Dart¬ 
mouth of the twentieth century believes it 
still, thank God, and goes on fearlessly 
doing his duty, regardless of danger or 
difficulty. 

Then there was one Francis Drake. He 
wasn't born at Dartmouth, but farther in 
Devon, near Tavistock. But he made his 
way to the sea r id the usual route for all 
gallant Devonians, viz. by Darty-mouth. 
For the town is always Darty-mouth to a 
true Devon man, and you can tell him by 
that same. Well, it is almost certain that 
from Dartmouth young Drake first went to 
sea, and that there he learned his sailor’s 
craft. 

Needless to say that a certain Sir John 
Hawkins, and the ever-famous Sir Walter 
Raleigh, have their names inseparably 
connected with Dartmouth. If yon visit 
the little town to-day, and look above a 
Bhop in the chief street near the inner 
harbour, you will see the names of these 
renowned sailors carved over its windows, 
with other names of great seamen who 
have brought immortal glory to Dart¬ 
mouth and Devonshire. You can well 
imagine the excitement at the quays and 
along the famous old Butterwalk of Dart¬ 
mouth. when crowds listened to the ballad¬ 
singing man who brought them wonderful 
news that was stirring all the land. It 
was he who told them not only what a 
man well known in Dartmouth had done, 
but how he had done it by a clever trick. 
For he sang— 

"The Queer, she went to Tilbury, 

What more oould we desire, a ? 

Far her dear sake. Sir Frauds Drake 
Did set them all on fire, a 1 ” 

It was Drake’s idea, those firework 
arrows which bo upset the Armada ships 
that he tackled, and you can be sure the 
crowds of Dartmouth, the old sailors and 
the young sea lads, slapped their thighs 
and roared with delight when they heard 
the splendid news of how cleverly theiT 
Franky had beaten back the pride of 
Spain. 

Cannot you see this old seafaring cradle 
of the Navy again, in your mind’s eye, 
when another stirring thing was moving 
it? Can’t you see the young fellows of 
Dartmouth hurrying to be enrolled by 
John Hawkins, as he told them how the 
Queen had joined with him in fitting-out 
an expedition to the coast of Guinea? 
True, it was, perhaps, a plundering, 
piratical, daring, roystering expedition 
such as we should not countenance now¬ 
adays. But you may be sure that that 
fact didn’t deter the lads of Dartmouth 
from trying their very* hardest to get 
Hawkins to take them with him on the 
adventurous voyage. 


And when these founders of the Navy 
such as Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, and 
the Gilberts, fought the Spanish galleons, 
and brought their Portuguese prizes into 
harbour, and dragged the French captures 
behind their own ships into port, where 
did they nearly always make for ? Why, 
for Dartmouth, their ever-loved Darty- 
mouth ! 

And so, through the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the Devon town still sent its sons 
into the fighting-ships, into the vessels 
of adventure, into the King’s Bervice on 
the sea in a way that no other English 
town ever did. And when the French and 
the Dutch got extra cheeky, owing to the 
impotence or negligence of the Stuarts, 
when they sailed up the Thames and 
ravaged such places as Sheerness and 
Chatham, do you suppose for a moment 
that Dartmouth ever allowed them to 
ravage it ? Not a bit! Why, when the 
foreigners arrived, intending to attack (he 
Devon part, the sailors of Darty-mouth 
were off fishing or exploring. But that 
didn’t matter a pin to gallant Dartmouth! 
The very women of this brave old cradle 
of the Navy came forward and fought the 
foe like real Amazons ! 

And what Plymouth men could not 
do, the Dartmouth women did, for they 
drove out the French pirates who had 
entered the harbour, and they made the 
Dutch themselves turn tail and hurry back 
into the Channel! Grand old Dartmouth— 
how Drake, Hawkins and Co. would have 
liked to stand by old St. Petrox’s Church 
at the harbour-mouth, and seen the enemy 
fleeing for all he was worth, pursued by 
the furious Darty-mouth wives and daugh¬ 
ters ! Sir John would have rolled out his 
“ Butivul! ” with gusto, we may be sure; 
and Sir Francis would have roared with 
laughter at the sight. 

And it is surely a significant fact that, 
when Napoleon threatened to invade Eng¬ 
land, whilst Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
etc., all built Martello towers and 
forts, etc., to help to resist him, this 
greatest of modern invaders never for a 
moment dreamed of landing at Dartmouth 
or on the Devon coast! He knew the 
spirit of that district too well; the lessons 
of history had not been altogether lost 
upon him ! Napoleon might consider him¬ 
self quite able to tackle any English 
soldiers, and most English generals. But 
he drew the line at Devon towns where the 
women, without the men, had actually 
driven his countrymen back into the sea 
more than once upon a time. 

Which brings us to the Darty-mouth of 
our own days. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the Britannia was fittingly placed 
at this port to train our future officers for 
the Navy, and to it came the royal princes 
themselves for tuition, the late Queen 
Victoria and King Edward knowing 
well that no other town could give the 
young princes a finer naval training than 
Dartmouth, that no other town had ever 
been such a cradle of great sailors. What 
our King George knows to-day about 
ships and saUing—and he is indeed an 
adept at the business—he learned chiefly 
at Dartmouth, and he is never tired of 
referri ig to those happy, but hard-work¬ 
ing, vouthful days on the Britannia. 

Later, when the idea was first mooted 
of building a magnificent college for the 
special training of future “ Nelsons,” you 
may be sure that many seacoast towns 
tried to win the favour of the authorities. 
For it was soon recognised what a boon 
such a college would be to any town; it 
was soon seen what an influence must of 
necessity come in its wake. Many great 


towns on the south coast fought strenu¬ 
ously for the honoui, and much ink was 
spilt in trying to prove and support their 
claims. 

But, with their fine foresight and in¬ 
ward knowledge and recognition of what 
is best and most fitting, both Queen 
Victoria and King Edward thoroughly 
grasped which must be the real cradle of 
the Navy in the future, as it had been in 
the past. The county that had given 
England the glorious annals and histories 
in song and story of Drake, Hawkins, 
Gilbert, Raleigh, Sir Richard Grenville, 
Amyas Leigh, and all their tribe, was th< 
only proper county for such a college 
And even in Devon itself there coulc 
only be one dangerous rival to Dartmoutl 
for its share in these names and in theii 
spirit. If only little, dear, old Bideforc 
had had such a harbour, such a situatioi 
on the south coast, such suitable surround 
ings as Dartmouth possessed, then i 
would have been a very close fight. Fo 
no British man or boy can lightly pas 
over the spot that gave us the hero o 
The Revenge, and the immortal sailor 
whose glories Kingsley has set down fo 
all time in “ Westward Ho ! ” 

So Dartmouth finally got the vote, am 
well it deserved the honour. And tha 
splendid building which faces you on th 
far hill as you enter the renowned hai 
hour is the outcome of Britain’s lates 
effort to make the officers all right! She' 
do it, never fear! I might here descrifc 
the grand architecture of the Royal Navi 
College, its fine fittings, its spaciot 
grounds, its excellent lessons in every 
thing pertaining to naval work. But 
forbear—for the “Cradle of the Navy 
does not consist in the buildings, etc 
noble as these are, but in the boys wh 
come from them. 

Ay, it is her boys who will do honour 1 
Dartmouth—nay, to the British Empire 
—in the future, as in the past. The s< 
is in the very blood of Darty-mouth mei 
so all Devonians tell you with a wise nc 
or look. And this same sea and air ge 
into the blood of the cadets for the N as 
who are trained at this new College whit 
overlooks the famous town. 

“ Now, you fellows, tumble up there ! 
Can’t you see the proud, sharp gray gli 
in the middy’s eyes as he gave the ordei 
Of course you can! And that same gn 
glint will guide the coming H.M. 
through the big storm of the Bay 
Biscay, through the fight against t 
enemies of England, through Polar ice 
East Indian typhoon, through naval i 
view or shipwrecking nights and heai 
rending days. 

Yes, the officers and men of our ws 
ships are all right; you can stake your li 
on that. For the tars trust the “ lords 
over them, and all those lords come fre 
the finest spot on earth for breeding ai 
training masters of the deep—from beau 
ful, historic, old, adventure-loving Da 
mouth ! From old Darty-mouth, once 
beloved by Drake, Raleigh, Hawkii 
Grenville, Gilbert, and all those otb 
heroes of the sea who have made the ve 
name of Devon symbolical of the fin. 
Navy in the world ; from Dartmouth, t 
one great indisputable cradle of the Briti 
Navy, both in olden and modern times 
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part ii. ( continued ). 

/'IK John looked at his solicitor curiously. 

** And if we lost 1 ” he said. 

The old lawyer shrugged his shoulders. 
He rattled his money loudly. 

Then suddenly his client broke into his 
team - laugh. “ By George, Prime ! I 
hare it,” he cried; “ listen, Jack lad, it’s 
pat! How was it I have to meet the 
Bayor at football. Prime ? ” 

*** In his own person and with whatsoever 
h* friends relatives and serving men,’ ” 
recited the solicitor, dryly. 

‘ That’s you and I and the servants, Jack. 
See * ” 

But Jack only stared in silence. Had 
Ll* father caught Sleer’s mania ? 

“It’s all right. Jack,” continued the 
excited man. “ But you don’t tumble yet 
to the joke, my boy. You follow that we 
nnst play for it ? ” 

” Yes, sir ; as you say so.” 

“ Well, the mayor’s got to bring the town 
dab against me. D'ye see ? ” 

“ Yea, dad.” 

** And what’s the game the town play, 

di! ” 

' Why. you know as well as I do, sir,” 
rcT-hed the boy. 4 * Soccer, sir.” 

Just so. And now, Prime,” and Sir 
John turned to the lawyer, who had been 
following the dialogue with quiet amusement, 
' % bat's the game they played in King 
•jeorge the First’s time, eh ? ” 

“ Oh. a hybrid, get-the-ball-through- 
&cvhow sort of game. Sir John,” smiled the 
cM man. “They seized the ball and ran.” 

“Yes. six. Egad, sir, it was Rugger. 
This's what it w as. Rugger’s the older game, 
isdril make them take me on at Rugger, 
;Aat I wilL The spirit of the deed, eh, 
?nme ? *’ 

Then Mr. Prime chuckled openly. “ Yes, 
vya re within your rights there. Sir John,” 
be purred. “ Rugby is nearer to the game 
44 n was played in the first baronet’s time. 
Rughv or-the Law Courts, Sir John.” 

And now John Boxstode the younger had 
begun hugely to enjoy himself. “ Oh, sir ! 
That a joke ! ” he cried. And so father 
4 ad son departed in a state of mutual 
irhght. But Mr. Prime sighed heavily as 
be watched them go. “It’s folly,” he 
rr mitir ed. *’ Blind folly ! 


TART HI. 

It was with considerable astonishment 
that Mr. Sleer received .Sir John's acceptance 
of his challenge. Knowing how good the 
town team were, he had made sure that his 
adversary would recognise the sheer im¬ 
possibility of fulfilling the condition in the 
deed of feoffment. Accordingly he had 
delivered his notice rather as a formal 
preliminary to the litigation which he 
meditated than as a practical step in the 
process of ejectment from High Pasture. 

And ho had calculated that Sir John 
would treat the request with ridicule, and 
so at the onset place himself legally in the 
wrong. 

When on perusing the baronet’s letter 
the second time he found that the latter 
stipulated only that the game should be 
played under the rules of the Rugby code, 
he attached little significance to the 
condition. He had never himself played 
any games, and the distinction between 
Rugby and Association football passed 
with him for a mere trifle. “ He’ll play 
us, will he,” he growled, “ then, what does 
it matter how he calls his game ! ” And 
so ho sped across the road—consider¬ 
ably disappointed that his challenge 
had been taken up—to consult his old 
crony and coadjutor, Jasper Quick, the 
town clerk. It may be added that Peter 
Quick, the latter's son, captained the Wyx 
Eleven. 

At the Manor, in the meanwhile, Sir John 
and his son were still enjoying their joke, 
for neither regarded the matter with the 
gravity it warranted. To Mr. Prime’s 
entreaty to take the case to the High Court, 
Sir John had protested that it behoved the 
honour of the Boxstodcs to observe faith¬ 
fully the wishes of the founder of their 
family. “ And there! it’s a prize worth 
playing for ! ” he would respond to all his 
counsellor’s entreaties. “ Better than the 
Association Cup ! Eh, Jack ? ” 

But where was the baronet’s XV to 
come from ? This was a problem indeed. 
Barrables, the gardener, and Jenkins, his 
assistant, were two sturdy creatures who 
w ould lend more weight than science to the 
scrum; Ruelock, the head groom, wiry and 
active, might make some showing at half¬ 
back ; the stable lads would be in good 
condition, and—yes, of course, there was 
Owen Evans, the second footman, with the 
flaming hair. For Sir John remembered 
that Evans had come to him from South 
Wales, and Jack supplemented this with 
the recollection that the man had once 
told him of the football he had played 
there. So Owen Evans was summoned, and 
admitted that “ iss, sure, he had played 
regularly for Llangally before he went to 
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THE STORY OF A MEMORABLE 
FOOTBALL MATCH. 

By GUN BY HADATH. 

{In Four Parts.) 

service, look you ! ” And how his eyes 
shone when he was asked whether he would 
like to play once more ! 

“ And relatives. Jack,” recalled Sir John. 
“ The deed says relatives. Now who of 
the family plays ? ” 

So two young cousins, the Griffe-Boxstodes 
of Devonshire, were brought to mind, both 
members of the Castleburgh XV. And a 
telegram went to them to come to Whyte- 
wyx, to Which, with happy memories of 
royal hospitality, they assented eagerly. 

Then did the baronet strive zealously to 
fit himself for battle. Thirty-nine is too old 
for football, and he knew it; but he might 
make shift yet at full-back, he told himself, 
and if he could kick and tackle as eighteen 
years ago Wyx might find him something 
of an obstacle. So he massaged every 
muscle: rubbed his limbs with potent 
embrocation to woo back a little of their 
one-time suppleness : and spent the Tuesday 
in flinging the ball about with Jack and his 
adherents. 

Now the Wyx Club had no fixture on 
their list for that Wednesday afternoon— 
as Reuben Sleer had known—and they 
rejoiced when they heard that they w'ould 
be required to play at home against a side 
of Sir John Boxstode’s. But when to this 
news was added the information that the 
game would be Rugby, and that serious 
consequences hung upon its issue, they 
wondered what the world was coming to. 
But fit and strong and all in fine condi¬ 
tion, they vowed themselves quite ready 
“ to cat the old bait ” at any game he 
liked. 

So it fell that the Tuesday evening beheld 
the townsmen hard at work, those who 
knew' nothing of Rugby being coached by 
those w ho did, while Reuben Sleer and the 
clerk sat in conference with their solicitor 
in the neighbouring borough of Essen, 
putting the finishing touches to Counsel’s 
brief for the application to the Court, 
which was to follow the town’s victory, 
and set at action the mighty forces of the 
law. 


PART IV. 

Word of this extraordinary match, and of 
all that hung upon it, had travelled quickly, 
and when Reuben Sleer and his aldermen, 
attired in chains and robe3 and full panoply 
of office (as befitted the solemnity of the 
occasion), led the town Fifteen into the field, 
their appearance was uproariously greeted 
by a huge assembly. But the heartier 
volume of cheering which hailed Sir John 
a moment later testified to the baronet's 
popularity and the sympathies of the 
majority. Handkerchiefs were waved, hats 
flung high into the air or raised aloft on 
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Painted Glass Work for Boys. 

By GEORGE PONTIN. 

PART II. 


sticks; and much original encouragement 
and advice was showered upon the men of 
the Manor from their friends around the 
ropes. Finally, when the forces had been 
marshalled, the mayor and his imposing 
body-guard retired to the places reserved 
for them in the stand. 

In the disposal of his side, Sir John had 
decided to concentrate his strength. He 
was more likely, he concluded, to win by 
attack than by defence. Posting himself at 
full-back, he had Jack and the two Griffe- 
Boxstodes with one of the stable lads in 
the three-quarter line, while to Owen Evans 
was entrusted the duty of feeding them 
from half. Sir John calculated that if his 
forwards could hold the enemy at all, his 
outsides, more dangerous than their vis-d-vio 
of Wyx, might win the match for him. 

But what could he expect of the raw 
novices who made his forward line ? 

The Wyx men, on the other hand, though 
they might show no more skill in handling 
than the bulk of their opponents, were all 
clever dribblers; and in this respect alone 
they held an advantage likely to turn the 
scale. 

To a volley of cheers, Barrables kicked off, 
and his seven lusty comrades rushed with 
him after the soaring ball. Quick caught it 
neatly, and returned it with a long punt to 
the baronet’s twenty-five, where a body of 
the orange jerseys of Wyx fell upon Evans 
before he could make any headway. Then, 
even while his forwards were galloping back, 
a loose rush and a scramble took it to 
the mouth of the goal itself, and though Sir 
John brought one man down in the act of 
picking up, another kicked gently over the 
line, and fell on it. And in this manner, 
ere the game was a few minutes old, the 
townsmen had drawn first blood. 

[To be continued). 

* * * 

LESLIE’S LUCK. 

OW Leslie was a *' lucky ” chap, 

So all the fellows said; 

Luck followed him from early morn. 

Until he went to bed. 

In cla-ss few questions troubled him. 

Where others came unstuck ; 

And when in Exams, ho was first, 

They chorused " Leslie’s luck ! ” 

’Twaa just the same, at sport or game, 

No matter what he played ; 

No fellow’s could compote with him. 

They somehow seemed afraid: 

And if he piled a decent score. 

While others made a “ duck,” 

The shout went up, “ I told you 30 , 

We've not got Leslie’s luck!” 

His chums all envied him that “ luck,” 

The place he held in school; 

For at the head of his own form 
Was Leslie as a rule; 

When he went in for things they said : 

*' The game we’d better chuck; 

It’s not the slightest use to try. 

We lack old Leslie’s ‘ luck 1 ’ ” 

What made him such a lucky chap ? 

The secret will I tell ? 

One rule in life he acted on. 

All things worth while, do Kell; ” 

He tried to live twelve hours a day, 

So left behind the nick ; 

He never slacked, but plodded on— 

That's how he gained his “ lack 1 ” 

Harold dornin’C. 


H aving followed out the directions given 
in the first part of this article, the 
worker may proceed to treat the other 
spaces in like manner, using up all one 
colour first. When these are quite hard, 
should it be necessary to deepen the tint 
or alter it, mix up the next colour and 
wash it quickly across the space again, 
but in the opposite direction to that for¬ 
merly taken; then, should any streaks 
have crept in, the cross brushing will 
hide it. Some colours will be found to 
work much better than others, and these 
should be used as much as possible. 

It is best to cover the whole surface 
of the panel with colour first, before 
strengthening any one part, as you are 
better able to judge then what is required 
after seeing it in the window. 

If a purple is required, a first wash of 
lake, covered with Antwerp blue, gives 
a good result, or lake of a lighter tint with 
Prussian blue another variety. 

Numerous tints of green can be pro¬ 
cured by the mixture of gamboge and 
Antwerp blue, raw sienna and Prussian 
blue, or gamboge and Prussian blue. 

Various pleasing tints are obtained by 
raw sienna, gamboge, and burnt sienna 
in various strengths, and gamboge and 
lake make a brilliant red or orange. 

Solid black may be filled in some of the 
spaces to advantage, and where plain glass 
is left a coat of varnish can be given, 
which renders it at once impossible to see 
through, yet admits full light. A slight 
tint is more pleasing, however, and a little 
raw sienna with the varnish gives the 
necessary result. 

A good effect of snow white is obtained 
by first treating the glass to a coat of 
varnish, then when “tacky” dabbing the 
surface over with soft putty. 

A white frost appearance is thus given, 


Panels for Door. 


which, if introduced into the colour work, 
greatly enhances the effect. 

For smaller detail the black lines can be 
drawn on top of the washes of colour 
where all is dry. 

Sharp lines are essential to a successful 
panel, and in colouring a smeary and 
streaky effect must be avoided. 

When the panel is finished it is tacked 
into ibs place in the window', with the 
painted surface inside. 



Design for a Small Window. 


Should any text or motto be introduced, 
it must of course be written backwards, 
if it is to be read from the room. 

Should it be for an office or glass over 
an entrance door, the design should be 
arranged to read from the outside. 

Should the work when finished appear 
thin and wanting in colour, it can be 
strengthened to any extent by successive 
glazings of colour until the desired effect 
is arrived at. 

Do not try to use up every colour on the 
palette on one panel, otherwise the eye 
becomes accustomed to the colours and 
each panel seems but a repetition of the 
other. Aim rather at harmonious schemes 
of colour in few tints, and get the designs 
nicely balanced. 

A study of some of our church windows 
may be helpful to the beginner, though 
as a rule they are too gaudy in colouring 
for what is required in an ordinary room 

Dutch scenes, with boats and windmills 
lend themselves readily to treatment, anc 
the drawings given with this article wil 
give the reader a good idea of what cai 
be done in this medium. 

The two long panels are taken from ttp 
studio door, and though it is unfortunately 
impossible to give the idea of the colouriiq 
of these, the outline shows what a com 
bination can be effectively introduced 
These panels have been generally admirec 
by all, and whether lighted by the sun’ 
rays or by the artificial light within, the; 
give a most charming and pleasing effect 
worth any trouble to accomplish. 

I will leave the reader now to try hi 
hand at painted glass work, and hope h 
will be successful. 
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HOW “COOKEE” WAS TAUGHT A LESSON. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


A Complete 

Adventure 

Story. 


I I was the fall of the year. There was 
verv little to do at Swan Lake 
Lumber Camp, for the winter staff had 
set yet arrived, and that afternoon Ber- 
vick, the cook, and Stanley, the cookee, 
t»o of the camp horses, intent on a 
!;* hours’ hunting in the Loon Lake 
country, about twelve miles distant. 

Stanley was new to the woods, having 
recently arrived west from Toronto. As 
tie two trotted their horses slowly along 
the lake margin, riding into the water 
:ow and then to avoid a windfall, Berwick 
rate his young companion a few words of 
idrice. 

The bush is very thick along Loon 
Lake way,” said Berwick. " You’ve got 
a compass, but it will be worse than use¬ 
less as you don’t know how to use it. 
Tour best plan if we separate will be to 
Mow a creek, and return by the same 
rate.” 

Stanley nodded, little thinking what was 
- Here for him, and very soon the two 
readied their hunting ground. Undu¬ 
lating forests of birch and spruce 

■tretched in every direction from the 
border of Loon Lake, which was much 
like other lakes of that vicinity. Reach- 
the mouth of a small creek the men 
tethered their horses and unslung their 
r.Sa, and as they paused to consider the 
pint of campaign they distinctly heard the 
thort. high-pitched call of a bull moose 
uncing through the dense woods behind 
them, 

Berwick was an old hunter, and soon 
verted matters up. He knew the 
country well. About a mile in the direc¬ 
tion from which the sound had come was 
i small, unnamed lake, and he had little 
icubt that the moose was standing knee 
2eep :n the water—as moose so often are 
•sen they are heard to call. Therefore 
wrwidt told his companion to follow the 
:wk by which they stood, which ulti- 
mMy led to the unnamed lake, while he 
rude a detour and approached the sheet 
"iter from the other side. Thus, if his 
■ ^rations were correct, they would 
the moose between them, and should 
t* of them stampede the animal it would 
probably bolt in the direction of the 
ter. 

"'k-'-h these final words Berwick re- 
cottied, and cantered away down the 
. till presently he reached a 
S’-'rov gorge, which he knew would lead 
the far side of the unnamed lake, 
ctar.ley in the meantime plunged into the 
! ‘use bush that bordered the creek, and 
torious to get in his first shot at a real, 
moose proceeded to fight his way 
'-curb the underbrush. 

'urysoon Berwick reached his destina- 
B =. and slipping from the saddle secured 
■r corse to a rampike. He then peered 
-^r the ridge towards the lake. 

The sheet of water was perhaps four 
? 1,fs tn area, and bulrushes grew far out 
■ rom the margin. A flock of wild fowl, 
■■mooring noisily, appeared as specks of 
ack f»r out on the mirror-like expanse, 
101 a Berwick swept the panorama he 
a “°°t a mile away, a large tawny 
1 r ‘ half screened from view by the 
runes. 


There was no mistaking the massive 
antlers and the high foreshoulders as the 
animal lazily nibbled the lily pad. It 
was undoubtedly the moose—standing 
knee deep in the water just as Berwicn 
had expected. 

Quickly he slipped into cover, and like 
a good woodsman did not attempt to take 
a second look at his quarry till he wag 
well within range. Then he crept to the 
edge of the rushes, saw that the moose 
was well worth shooting, and fired. With 
a choking cough the great animal leapt 
into the air, then fell in a heap—dead. 

Though all this took considerable time, 
Stanley, so far, had made little progress. 
He soon found that he had taken on more 
than he had bargained for. Was Ber¬ 
wick playing a joke on him in sending 
him into such a place as this?—was the 
question that puzzled his mind. Along 
the bank of the creek the trees were as 
thick as ninepins, and the branches grew 
thickly almost to the very roots of them. 
They stabbed him in the ribs, tore off his 
hat, and snagged at his clothing with 
every step. In fact, he had to fight for 
each inch, and being about as clever in 
finding his way through the woods as a 
blind camel would be of finding its way 
through London, his progress was very 
slow indeed. 

Presently Stanley found his way barred 
by a vast criss-cross of fallen trees. Dead 
timber, one log upon another, lay among 
the undergrowth to a height of several 
feet, forming an almost impassable 
barrier. 

Peering through the undergrowth he 
saw to his left what appeared to be open 
going, so at once set off towards it. But, 
alas! as he hurried on. the open vista 
still seemed to be a lilt'e farther ahead, 
and Stanley had yet to learn that in the 
woods one never reaches these open 
vistas, which always appear so near at 
hand. Presently he paused, and saw 
all around him the dense bush shutting 
out the light, as much alike in one direc¬ 
tion aa in another. 

At once Stanley remembered hie cotn- 
anion’s warning, and turned to retrace 
is steps. The minutes passed by, and he 
increased his speed, but still no creek. 
He had hopelessly lost his bearings ! 

At this juncture Stanley did something 
which may appear to the reader strange, 
and yet which, under similar circum¬ 
stances, the majority of men would have 
done. Taking out his compass he at once 
came to the conclusion that the instru¬ 
ment had gone wrong. The direction in 
which the needle pointed could certainly 
not be the north, he told himself, and 
when a man distrusts his compass there 
is generally trouble in store for him. 

The darkness of the great woods, the 
silence, the knowledge that he had com¬ 
pletely lost his bearings, filled the young 
man with a wild, unreasoning panic. 
Thrusting away his compass he once more 
dived into the bush, heedless of direction, 
and anxious only to reach an open space. 

Berwick, in the meantime, had ridden 
to the mouth of the creek by the unknown 
lake, at which Stanley, if he carried out 
his instructions, was bound to appear. 


Before many minutes had elapsed Berwick 
heard in the woods behind him a sound 
which he took to be the call of a second 
moose. It never occurred to him that it 
might be his companion calling for help, 
and as the sound came from the direction 
in which Stanley should have been ap¬ 
proaching he decided to remain where he 
was rather than take the risk of frighten¬ 
ing the moose away. 

As the minutes passed by, however, and 
he heard no gunshot, Berwick became 
uneasy. Mounting a high ridge he 
shouted, but only the cackling cry of a 
whisky jack came in answer. 

“ Wonder if the young greenhorn has 
gone chasing after that moose and lost 
himself! ” he questioned, and presently 
rode back to the mouth of the creek on 
Loon Lake, where he had last seen his 
companion. 

There, by the margin, stood Stanley’s 
horse, but no answer came to the three 
gun shots Berwick fired. Slowly he rode 
along the margin, listening and firing 
at intervals, but still no answer. 

Berwick was now thoroughly alarmed. 
There was little doubt that Stanley was 
“ bushed,” and to make matters worse it 
had come on bitterly cold, and there was 
a taste of snow in the air. At all costs 
he must find his companion before night 
came on, for the country was infested 
with wolves—the fierce grey wolves of 
north-west Alberta, which will not hesi¬ 
tate a moment in attacking an isolated 
woodsman. 

Berwick, however, had a difficult task 
before him. It would have been useless 
to enter the dense bush, where his vision 
and hearing would be restricted. He 
must Temadn in the open, and try to 
catch some glimpse or sound of his un¬ 
happy companion. 

Nearly an hour had gone by when 
Berwick, anxious and perplexed, reined 
in his horse at the foot of a glacier cut¬ 
ting, which extended for many miles up 
the gigantic slope bordering the lake. 
Scarcely had he done so when again he 
heard the vague “ Oh !—0—h—h ! ” which 
previously he had mistaken for the call 
of a moose, but which he knew now to 
be the frantic cries of his lost chum. It 
came from the forest slopes above, and 
instantly Berwick forced his horse into a 
gallop up the cutting, firing off his rifle 
as he rode. 

Scarcely had he gone half a mile when 
he heard a sound in the underbrush behind 
him. Looking round he was just in time 
to see a ragged figure—wild-eyed, panic- 
stricken, dash into the cutting at his heels. 

It was Stanley—but what a Stanley ! 
His face was ghastly white, and disfigured 
with long scratches. His hat and his rifle 
were gone, and for a moment his terri¬ 
fied gaze rested upon Berwick. Then with 
another cry he turned, and dashing into 
the undergrowth again vanished. 

“ Bushed ! ” muttered Berwick signifi¬ 
cantly. 

He wheeled his horse, knowing now that 
it was useless to shout Stanley’s name, 
or to endeavour to attract his attention. 
Stanley, for the time being, was mad, for 
the terror of the forest was upon him. 
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Quickly Berwick slipped from his horse, 
and drawing hds compass took his bearings. 
Then he dashed into the bush at the young 
man’s heels. 

Darkness was coming on, and though 
Berwick could still hear his companion 
ahead of him, it was difficult at times to 
tell which was echo and which was reality. 
Several times he found himself on the 
wrong track, and was forced to pause and 
listen. Each time the distance between 
them increased, till at length Berwick, to 
his consternation, realised that he had 
entirely lost the trail. 

He returned to his horse, and descend¬ 
ing the incline galloped along the lake 
margin in the direction Stanley had 
headed. It was now almost quite dark, 
and stinging flakes of snow were whirling 
through the air. From a distant ridge, 
echoing and Te-echoing through the 
forest as an unpleasant reminder, came the 
long, sinister howl of a timber wolf. 

Berwick realised that he must secure 


Stanley'8 horse before the wolves 
stampeded the animal. With this object 
in view he again made his way towards 
the mouth of the creek, but ere he had 
reached it he heard a revolver shot from 
the same direction. The shot was followed 
by a sharp scream—almost a human 
scream, then silence. 

Berwick soon reached the mouth of the 
creek, and there, lying in the undergrowth 
he saw Stanley’s horse—dead ! Scarcely 
had he made this surprising discovery 
when Stanley himself, bleeding and ragged, 
tottered from the bush, holding a smoking 
revolver in his hand. 

Berwick caught the youth by the collar, 
and sat him down, somewhat roughly. 
Then he seated himself on Stanley’s 
chest, and proceeded to smack the youth’s 
face—hard, first one side then the other. 

“ Now have you come to your senses? ” 
he hissed. “ A nice dance you’ve led me, 
and now you’ve gone and shot one of the 
boss’s best horses ! ” 


Stanley, on his part, had little to say. 
He remembered little of the time he had 
spent in the woods—or rather he remem¬ 
bered it as vaguely and indistinctly as 
one remembers a nightmare. It seemed 
that he had travelled in a great circle, 
ultimately arriving back at the place from 
which he started. Utterly exhausted he 
had sat down to rest near to the tethered 
horse, and somehow the sight of the 
animal sobered him. In the dim light he 
mistook it for a moose, and it occurred 
to his scattered senses that, as he was 
hopelessly lost, a little fresh meat might 
come in useful. 

“ Say,” observed Berwick, as they rode 
home on the one horse, “ I reckon we 
ought to share expenses on this day’s 
outing. I sent you into the dense bush 
so that you’d learn, once and for ever, 
what it was like.” 

Stanley sighed. “ Guess I’ve learnt 
enough for one day ! ” he answered 
soulfully. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE AT THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.’* 

By JACK SHARP (the Evertoa and International Player). 

CHAPTER II.—SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR TRAINING AND T I UR GEAR. 


T here is no doubt that the majority of 
young people imagine training to be an 
item in the routine of a professional’s life 
and oertainly that it should have no part 
in the career of the youthful amateur; 
but no matter how young the player may be, 
nor how eager he is to shelve all the 
unpleasant duties of a footballer, there must 
always be the utmost necessity to keep the 
body in the finest condition. Without that, 
it is impossible for a player to do himself 
justice. 

You don’t want to train as if you are in 
for a prize fight, nor need you take off a stone 
in weight; the one aim a youth should have 
is an improvement in the nerves, wind, and 
museles. He doesn’t want to reduce his 
weight unless he is clogged with fat; and, as 
to the idea of starving himself, there is not 
the slightest reason for him to make any 
change in his diet, unless, of oourse, he has 
been in the habit of over-feeding. Mind you, 
I am not saying that knocking off food for a 
bit is not good for one, because I know it is 
one of the best things in the world; but I do 
maintain that a youth who wants to put on 
musole wants plenty of food and exercise 
oombined. Indeed not only must the exer¬ 
cise be very regular, but the meals must 
be regular as well. Pure water is by far the 
healthiest of all drinks. 

First of all, the youth must be sure that he 
iB not afflicted with a weak heart, as, to my 
mind, the only one danger in football is that 
which is bound to come to a player who has 
something wrong with that very necessary 
organ of the body. We will take it that you 
are thoroughly healthy. Well, keep healthy. 
To play football properly you must be 
“ fit.” 

When I say you must be “ fit,” I do not 
mean that you are to starve the body, and 
go in for heavy “ training.” If you do, you 
will break down sooner than the youth who 


has never taken more violent exercise than 
lawn-tennis. 

Eat well, but never be gluttonous. Don’t 
spend your time and money in the many 
light refreshment rooms which flourish in 
our towns, to the ruination of many a good 
digestion. Sweets, ices, pastry, and other 
suoh rubbish are not natural foods, and 
indulgence in eating them is bound to clog 
the muscles and produce shortness of wind, 
two of the greatest evils a footballer must 
guard against. 

Eat 'meat, vegetables, bread, and other 
recognised strengthening foods until your 
appetite is appeased, and you will then be 
able to harbour sufficient strength to 
exercise the body as much as will be required! 
As to drink, I would strongly urge the youth 
with ambitions to leave alcohol, in any shape 
or form, religiously alone. There should be 
no occasion to warn readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
on this point; but many of them will be 
playing football, I hope, for years after they 
leave school, and I would beg them to bear 
my words in mind. 

I have known young men who had already 
attained first-class reputations as players 
go off their games alarmingly simply 
because they habitually had their glasses of 
beer, or other form of intoxicant—not to any 
great excess, perhaps, but the thin edge of 
the wedge had got in and they became “ have 
bcens ” just about the time when they should 
have been expecting their International 
Capa. 

It is essential that the young player should 
go in for bodily exercise, outside that whioh 
he gets whilst playing the game. I think, 
as an exerciser, the skipping-rope has few, if 
any, equals. It may look girlish to your 
next-door neighbour, but don’t mind that. 
A quarter of an hour or more daily with 
the skipping-rope in your back garden will 
give your legs more vitality and strength 


than two hours’ cycling; besides which, it has 
the advantage of being practically free of 
cost. There are few, if any, first-class foot¬ 
ballers who do not use this simple but 
efficacious form of exercise. 

If there is one thing more than another 
whioh will nullify the good you may derive 
from taking some simple exercises, it is over- 
indulgence in smoking. If you haven’t 
started that habit, my advice is don't. If 
you are of an age when it is permissible, then 
smoke as seldom as you can. A good way 
of breaking yourself of the smoking habit 
is to eat some fruit directly you feel the 
desire to light up. I never knew a man yet 
who wanted a cigarette or pipe immediately 
after eating an apple. Try it. 

I have even seen some youths inhaling 
their smoke. Before you can start your 
training properly, and before you can make 
any serious effort to became a first-clasa 
player, you must knock off oigarettes, and I] 
can promise you that not only will you 1 
benefit in appearance and in nerve, but you 
will experience a really delightful feeling of 
freshness and buoyancy which will add 
years to your life. I have had this feeling 
explained to me by those who threw off the 
habit and who at one time thought it would 
be a sacrifioe. They say now that the old 
tired and stale feeling which often made 
them “ seedy ’’ is something of the past. 

Avoid sitting up late at nights as you 
would the plague. It is only natural that 
bodily fatigue, which is bound to result 
from loss of sleep, will most assuredly dull 
the senses whioh are used in mastering the 
intricacies of scientific football. 

Now, as to exercise, that which you need 
mostly can be dons either in the morning 
(before going to business, for those of my 
readers who are out in the world), or in the 
evening, and should consist of a spell with 
the skipping-rope until you feel fatigued 
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gome good dumb-bell exercise, and general 
ciercises with all the limbs, with tho muscles 
veil set. Then a long walk for an hour or so, 
care being taken to tread properly with the 
ninimum of weight on the heels, should 
create a fine appetite for a meal on your 
return. 

.In occasional long run will do you good, 
provided you don’t overdo it. Keep well 
on the toes and on no account run flat-footed 
or with the heels touching the ground ; and 
then, when you get back home, get a rough 
towel and have a good rub down. This will 
make the skin glow and you will feel a 
different being after a little while; but don’t 
overdo it, and if you feel ‘t dons for ” make 
war run a little less. Immediately you 
make hard work of an exercise you can rest 
wored it is not doing you any good, and it 
is then time to moderate it. 

I haven’t said anything about bathing, 
bat wherever it is possible a youth should 
have a dip once a day, with a rough and hard 


rub-down afterwards. Of course, I know 
that in a good many houses the bathroom is 
conspicuous by its absence, but in such cases 
you can always have a good sponge-down 
and towelling. 

I think that by the time you have had 
your skipping, run, and rub-down, you will 
welcome a light supper and bed; but those 
of my readers who possess home exercisers 
and punching balls should have a few 
minutes with each in order to improve the 
muscles of the back and chest. Now I 
think we have done rather well, and in a few 
short weeks some of you will bear the glow 
of healthy youth on your faces to such an 
extent that your friends will scarcely 
recognise you. 

By the way, I have known people to 
indulge in skipping whilst wearing their 
ordinary boots; but the exercise is for the 
legs and the wind, and if it is indulged in 
with any boot9 or shoes but those of the 
very lightest the feet will become tired 


before a proper amount of exercise has been 
given to the legs. So I would urge upon the 
reader the great benefit he will derive from 
the wearing of rubber-soled shoes, commonly 
called “ gyms,” when he is putting in a 
certain amount of time at skipping or 
running. 

Another necessary item in your outfit is a 
thick grey woollen sweater, which has to be 
worn at ail times when exercises are being 
taken, excepting, of course, on the actual 
field of play. Many will doubtless wonder 
why I say a grey sweater. As a matter of 
fact there are no special properties in grey 
wool, but it does not show the dirt very 
quickly, as in the case of white, and as most 
of your training will be taken in the open 
air, when mud and fog are about, grey is the 
most serviceable colour. 

Now, I wonder how many of you readers 
appreciate the fact that one of the most 
important items in your efforts to become 
thoroughly fit is (as I have before mentioned) 
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the regular use of a reliable home exerciser 
and, if you can afford it, a punching ball. I 
oannot very well mention any particular 
make in these columns, or 1 shall be accused 
of advertising a oertain firm’s goods. There 
are several makes on the market which I 
should like to recommend. 

Tou fellows must not think I am 
suggesting an expensive outfit; for, 
personally, X do not believe in spending 
more than you can conveniently afford. I 
mention the exerciser and punching ball 
booause I know how beneficial they are, and 
I take it that you want to really know just 
how the first-class man keeps his body in the 
finest condition. To play football properly, 
every limb should be supple, every muscle 
hard, the eye clear, and the nerves strong, 
and unless a thorough system of training is 
undergone methodically we cannot hope to 
attain physical perfection. 

My next piece of advice is—beware of 
ill-fitting and cheap gear. For instance, 
don’t be tempted into buying a very low- 
priced pair of football boots which are 


neither useful nor easy to the feet. Got 
those which fit fairly closely over a pair of 
very thick woollen stockings. 

Let the stockings be of good quality. 
Many a young player haB entirely spoiled his 
game through getting the knuckles of his 
feet skinned. Always take a thick muffler 
with you to the football ground, so that when 
you lcavo after the match you will not catch 
a ohill. The exertion of the game is bound 
to make you over-heated, and it is never 
wise to run the risk of pneumonia by stand¬ 
ing about after it is over. A bath and 
rub down, with a good swinging walk home, 
will fortify you against all ills. 

You may not think my few hints have 
much bearing on the making of a good 
player, but they have—far more than you 
imagine. You just try. the exercises, the 
bathing, and the rubs-down. Then, with a 
well-fitting rig-out, you will feel fit to play 
Aston Villa entirely on your own. There is 
a deliciousness about feeling fit whioh cannot 
be described. 

My next chapter will be devoted to a few 


general hints, after whioh we shall take a 
serious dive into lessons upon each different 
position on the field. But first of all, I want 
all you fellows to write me in the event of 
your being puzzled over any question 
affecting your play. Don’t be afraid, for 
whatever your difficulty may be I will do 
my utmost to help you out. Address your 
letter oaro of Editor, and enclose an addressed 
envelope, and I will guarantee to reply 
within a week. 
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A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 
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chapter n. ( continued ).— the lost expedition. 


T he track trended up, after a time, and 
before long the boys could touch the roof 
of the passage. Still the space narrowed till 
they had to bend double in order to 
proceed. 

“ We ’re coming to the end,” cried the 
torch-bearer in great delight. “ The Devil’s 
Cave is explored. Hip ! Hip ! ! ” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Cressington, 
interrupting the cheer that was about to be 
raised. “ You, Warden, see if you can't 
squeeze through the narrow gap there, be¬ 
tween roof and ground. . . . Aha ! Warden 
disappears. Follow on, all! ” 

One by one the boys made themselves 
small enough to pass through the aperture : 
it was a tight squeeze. The track led down¬ 
ward, and yet downward, while the passage 
widened considerably, and side galleries ran 
off right and left. 

On—and on!—and on ! ! 

At last Cressington called a halt, and 
reviewed his little army. Parry, “ The 
Secretary of Slate,” had lost his chalk and 
had ceased marking up the guiding arrows— 
as he informed his chief—wherefore Cyril’s 
services were requisitioned. The end of the 
ball of string he carried was firmly tied to a 
stone, and he unwound it as the expedition 
proceeded on its way. But first the tired 
boys regaled themselves on such refresh¬ 
ments as may be carried in the all too 
narrow compass of a pocket—refresh¬ 
ments many and varied ; chocolate, nuts, 
cold roast potato, raspberry vinegar in a 
medicine bottle, aniseed balls, sandwiches, 
biscuits, toffee, blackberries, apples and 
other things of such-like toothsome nature. 

They had re-started, and had continued on 
their way for only ten minutes when they 


reached what was evidently the very heart 
of the cavern. They stood in a vast rocky 
chamber whose roof was far beyond their 
ken in the flickering light, and whose floor 
was smooth and sparkling, with here and 
there pyramidal heaps of marble-like con¬ 
sistency. In the centre of this crystalline 
chamber rose two great stones supporting 
a third that lay across them like a 
cromlech. 

Cressington ordered every available candle, 
torch, and match to be lit. Not even he, 
well as he knew the cave, had been aware of 
this wonderful cavern with its cromlech 
suggestive of human w ork. 

“ How does this suit you chaps, eh ? ” 
queried Cressington exultingly. “ Wait one 
minute and I’ll make you stare." 

He disappeared behind the stones of the 
cromlech. There was a scrambling, scuf¬ 
fling sound. 

“ Ah ! there he is,” cried Warden, raising 
his torch and revealing Cressington, on the 
dolmen top, about to strike a match. 

A great white light flooded the cavern. 
Cressingtons magnesium ribbon showed a 
roof vaulted like that of a vast cathedral, 
while huge stalactites hung downwards, their 
shafts as thick as a man’s thigh. Corres¬ 
ponding columns of stalagmite rose from the 
floor of glittering calcium carbonate. The 
cromlech, too. was coated with a crystalline 
layer, and looked weird and ghastly in 
the intense white light of Cressington s 
magnesium flare. At every point of the 
compass were to be seen yawning mouths 
where passages debouched into the great 
central chamber. Noting these many 
passages, there arose a cry as to which way 
they had come. 


“ I didn't mark it up ’cause I lost my 
chalk,” cried Parry in alarm. 

“ No, but my string will lead you back 
all right,” announced Cyril proudly. 

“ You’re having us all on a bit of string,” 
said Cressington as he swung himself down, 
alongside of Cyril, the magnesium ribbon 
having closed its brilliant career. 

All the explorers were anxious to emulate 
their leader, so the huge centuries-old stones 
had to submit to the clinging, clambering 
embrace of a struggling crowd of schoolboys. 
Cyril Falkland found a series of toe-holds 
rising one above the other, and by their aid 
he was the first to reach the top, his string 
not forgotten, but tied round his wrist. 

It was an eerie spot for a boy of any 
imagination. Maybe no human being had 
stood there since the priest of a long- 
forgotten cult practised his savage rite before 
assembled worshippers, offering human 
sacrifices such as are said to have been 
offered by our barbarian forefathers at 
Stonehenge or Avebury, or cutting out the 
heart of a living victim as did the Aztec 
priests of Mexico. It was not difficult to a. 
boy like Cyril Falkland to imagine he saw a 
savage throng, dressed in skins, standings 
silent below, their rude weapons unused by 
their side, and their eyes agleam with super¬ 
stitious fear. 

As boy after boy ascended the hoary 
monument, the effort to retain his position 
took all Cyril’s attention ; there really was 
danger of some of the boys being edged off 
to fall with a crash below. So absorbed was 
he that Cyril forgot the Btring he carried in 
his hand. 

There was a twang 1 The string had been 
strained taut against one of the stalagmites 
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rising from the floor, and the friction caused 
bj Cyril’s movements had worn the string so 
thin that it had snapped. 

The incident did not seem to be par¬ 
ticularly serious at the moment, but it was 
the first of a series of mishap*, that were to 
end—ah, how ? 

Silly little duffer!” exclaimed Cressing- 
toa, as he realised that there might be some 
difficulty in discovering from which of the 
passages—he had counted twelve by the 
magnesium light—the party had debouched. 
“ Here, you chaps ! just scatter round, and 
see if you can find the end of the string. 
Witley, cut up the candles, and give each 
chap a portion. Try each of the passages— 
somewhere about the mouth of 
them—and you’ll find the string 
in no time.” 

The “ no time ” amounted to 
hfteen minutes, and many can¬ 
dle were requisitioned—which 
was mishap number two, as it 
reduced the illuminative power 
of the expedition to very small 
proportions. 

Cressington was responsible 
for the picking up of the clue, 
aad he gave the string-end to 
Cyril accompanied by some 
forcible remarks. 

Cyril was anxious to regain 
hs leader’s confidence, and so 
the expedition proceeded on its 
raura journey quickly but 
carefully. Cressington soon 
bean to look anxious as he 
=nneyed the two remaining 
caadlra, which he promptly took 
charge of himself, ordering War¬ 
den to collect the odds and 
ecds of candles that were left 
iad carefully preserve them for 
nit are use. 

Already there was a chill 
had feeling at the hearts of 
the boys; and, instead of a 
shattering, laughing column of 
eager explorers, it was a silent, 
wary line of stragglers that 
followed Cyril as he re-wound 
the string paid out earlier in the 
tftenioon. 

AH too soon the spot where the 
ball of string had been commen¬ 
ced was reached. No longer could 
'■hey rely on that trusty guide. 

Parry, who had been com- 
sisiooed to scratch up arrows 
u points where the passages diverged, was 
sew called to extricate the expedition from 
a* predicament. 

It was a long time before an arrow mark 
ne found, and when it was found it soon 
prewed to be worse than useless. The arrow 
Educated that the expedition must right- 
ibout-face and retrace its steps : Parry was 
rere he read his sign aright, but had grave 
doubts when a second arrow, missed by him 
x parsing just previously, indicated a second 
r.rht-about-face. 

“ If we were to believe vour idiotic arrows, 
you ass Parry,” cried Cressington angrily, 

* we should spend the rest of our lives on a 
•art of sentry-go, between this arrow here 
ted the one thirty yards along the passage. 
Oh. you prince of donkeys ! ” 


The leader, so saying, headed the party 
with his bull’s-eye lantern, and led the 
expedition, as each member of it fondly 
hoped, towards daylight and home. 

Soon another mishap occurred : Cress¬ 
ington tripped against a loose stone, and 
the lantern was jerked out of his hand 
and crushed to uselessness by its fall. 
On top of this misfortune came the news 
that Terry O’Brien was missing. Shouting, 
hailing, whistling, the search parties went 
back the way they had come, without finding 
traces of Terry. Presently one of the search 
parties themselves were lost for some 
minutes. The leader, palpably nervous, 
mustered his force around him; and 


young Irishman, strolled nonchalantly up to 
Cressington, who savagely boxed his ears. 

“ Where have you been, you mad Irish 
idiot ? ” demanded the loader. 

“ Her?, I say ! ” protested Terry, holding 
his smitten member. “ I was only trying to 
find the way out; none of you seemed to 
know, so I thought I ’d have a try.” 

“ Don’t go fooling off on your own hook 
again, that’s all,” said Cressington, who 
seemed almost unmanned by the perilous 
plight of the little band, and continued : 

44 You chaps may as well know that we’re 


Lighting the fragment ot candle, he held it aloft, to reveal a pale, terrified 
circle ox upturned faces.” (See pcuje 30.) 

the missing search party having returned, 
he made a list of the members of the 
expedition, which list he said he should call 
over every ten minutes, and every member 
must be in touch with him. No member was to 
wander beyond the sound of his companion’s 
voice, and his companion was to be linked 
similarly with another boy. and so on— 
all being thus linked up with him, Cress¬ 
ington. It was an elaborate scheme, but 
Terry must be found before they proceeded 
on their way. 

Before the parties scattered, Cressington 
called over the names to make sure none had 
been missed. 

He had reached the end of the list. 

“ How about me ? ” demanded a piping 
voice, and Terry O'Brien, irresponsible 


lost in the 
Devil's Cave, 
and goodness 
only knows if 
ever we’ll got out.” 

It was a rash 
Bpeech. Cyril, not 
easily alarmed as a 
rule, eyed the spea¬ 
ker anxiously, and 
his thoughts went 
harking back to 
Armstrong. If Arm¬ 
strong was a bit stodgy, he was nevertheless 
a good old sort and as safe as houses; 
while Cressington, it seemed, had led them 
all into a death-trap. 


CHAPTER in.—NIGHT IN THE CAVE. 

F ootsore as were many of the boys, and 
with only a tiny flicker of candles at 
front and rear of the straggling queue, the 
expedition stumbled on its way, barking 
shins, grazing knuckles, straining tendons, 
wrenching ankles, twisting wrists and 
scraping knees. 

Terry O’Brien was the only one left with a 
laugh in him ; he had badly strained his 
ankle, was unable to stand, and was being 
carried in an arm-chair, t.c. a chair formed by 
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the right arm of Warden and the left arm of 
Springfield duly linked in First-Aid fashion. 

Cressington had taken the whole of the 
lighting materials—candles, matches, and 
some fragments of torch—into his own 
keeping, allowing only a candle-end for the 
rearguard, represented by Sneider, “ The 
Secretary of War,” and Bishop, “Chaplain 
to tho Forces.” It was the rearguard's 
demand for another candle-end that revealed 
the deplorable plight of the expedition. 
Cressington flatly refused to supply as much 
as a w ax vesta. 

“Wo haven't two whole candles left," 
said ho bitterly. “ You must be content 
with getting a glimpse of the light I carry. 
You, Bishop and Sneider, aro responsible for 
the rear chaps. Join hands, and don’t let 
anyone fall out. If you let a chap through 
and leave him behind, you’re his murderers. 
Do you hear ? ” 

Bishop and Sneider breathed a husky 
“ Yes,” and a dreadful feeling of impending 
tragedy weighed down all hearts—with 
one exception. Terry 0 Brien's buoyant 
disposition was not easily depressed. 

“ Keep smiling ! ” cried he, as he sat in 
his human arm-chair, gay enough, but with 
lines of pain flitting across his face now and 
again. However careful bearers may try to 
be, they cannot avoid giving painful jars to 
a strained ankle. 

“ You can smile when you’re carried ,” 
growled Cyril Falkland, who preceded Terry 
in the lihe of march. 

“ Yes, I s’pose you’re right, Falkland,” 
admitted the Irish boy. “ But, bejabbers ! 
my ankle feels like a red-hot brick being 
sawn in two, after being hung, drawn, and 
quartered. Come and change ankles, and 
you can see for yourself.” 

“ You’re a silly kid,” said Cyril, but there 
w'aa a note of admiration in his tones ; he 
realised that Terry suffered, and suffered 
with a smile on his lips. 

Warden and Springfield before very long 
were needing a rest. They were perspiring 
profusely from the twofold exertion of 
carrying Terry, and maintaining their own 
equilibrium. 

“ Yes, we’ll have a rest,” said Cressington, 
consenting to Warden’s request. “ Come 
here, all close together. We can’t afford a 
light while we are only resting, so—” puff ! 
and out went the candle, leaving them all in 
utter darkness. 

“ I’ve got a match,” announced Parry, 
forthwith striking one. 

“ You fool, Parry,” cried Cressington in 
such a stem voice that it absolutely scared 
the smallest boys, and little Charlie Higgs 
began to weep. 

“ Have you other matehes ? If so, hand 
them over to me i ns tan ter. ’ 

“ That was only an odd vesta,” responded 
Parry, letting the precious light fall into a 
puddle of water, and fumbling forthwith in 
his pockets in a search for further matches. 

“ Half a sec’ ! here’s one more.” 

“ Handitover!” commanded Cressington. 

“Isay,” said Parry protest ingly, “aren’t 
you stretching it a bit too much ? One 
match more or less can’t make much 
difference.” 

Cressington spoke slowly and forcibly : 
“ Do you know ”—he queried-—“ that we 
fcave rather less than half a candle left ? 


And I no more know where we are than the 
4 Man in the Moon.’ I don’t know what 
death by starvation is like; but, it seems to 
me, we shall all soon find out.” 

It was a cruel speech to make, and a gasp 
of horror rose from the circle of boys as they 
heard it. In their helplessness they crowded 
around their leader, and begged and prayed 
for light. 

“ Light ! Light ! ! Light ! ! ! ” shrieked 
little Higgs, bordering on hysterics. 

Cressington, to prevent a panic, struck a 
match. He had withheld the information 
that he still possessed two small boxes of wax 
vestas. Lighting tho fragment of candle 
remaining, he held it aloft, to reveal a pale 
terrified circle of upturned faces beseechingly 
gazing at him. 

“ Cressington, you won’t let us die, will 
you V” screamed Higgs, tightly clinging to 
the elder boy’s knees. 

“ No, kiddie.” responded Cressington, 
gently unhanding the little chap. All tho 
good in Rupert Cressington’s wayward 
nature was being called to the surface by tho 
utter helplessness of the fourteen youngsters 
who looked to him as their only hope. 
“ Shut up, Higgs ! You aren’t a girl, you 
know. Besides, we’re Englishmen.” 

“ I’m not,” put in Terry O’Brien. 

“ What’s nearly as good—you’re an 
Irishman, and an Irishman is always 
happiest when things are going against 
him,” said Cressington, actually laughing. 

It was a poor pretence of a laugh, still 
it w’as a del’Jberate effort at facing tho posi¬ 
tion bravely. Cressington was about to 
reveal the best side of his nature—that 
elder-brotherly spirit that was the chief 
charm of his influence over younger boys— 
that influence which, used aright, might 
have been to the eternal betterment of his 
schoolfellow's, instead of which- 

But Cressington’s future, for good or 
ill, hangs for the moment trembling in the 
balance. 

He continued to hold tho match till it 
almost burnt his fingers, and as the tiny 
light flickered out, he spoke : “ Now, you 
fellows, just sit yourselves down and we’ll 
hold a pow-wow, a council of ways and 
means, or whatever you like to call it.” 

A council of death,” suggested Peters, 
who was an ardent reader of such works 
as “Hippopotamus Harry, the Lone Hunter 
of the Prairie,” “ Picklock Holes, the 
Daredevil Detective,” “ The Horrible 
Horrors of Horricks Head,” and others 
of a like “ Penny Horrible ” nature. 

“ Shut up ! ” — and with the words 
came sounds suggestive of something hard 
propelling itself against something soft. 
Sneider, as 44 Secretary of War,” felt it his 
duty to punish panic-mongers. 

Cressington continued, ignoring inter¬ 
ruptions, “ Now I am ready to hear what any 
of you have to say, but as far as I can see— 
(“ Which isn’t half an inch,” interpolated 
Terry)—“we haven’t half an hour’s worth 
of candle left; and so, after a short rest, 
wo ’ll make an attempt to get out, and 
then if wo fail, we must jolly well reckon 
on a night in the cave—it will be bed¬ 
time.” 

“ Coffintime,” murmured Peters lugu¬ 
briously. 

Sneider once again applied his boot to a 


rounded portion of the ‘Penny Horrible ” 
reader’s anatomy : a panic must not be 
created by inopportune remarks. 

As it was, when Cressington suggested 
the probability of no boy seeing his home 
that night, there was a gasp of dismay which, 
headed by Higgs, might have broken out 
into loud lamentation, had not the speaker 
continued: 44 If we didn’t arrive home, 

our folks w'ould be sure to send out a search 
party, for Armstrong will be able to say 
where we arc, and we should be rescued 
before very long . . . Buck up, you chaps ! 
We mean to get on without the aid of any 
rotten search party. We’ll have a ten 
minutes’ rest as a start.” 

Before the time limit of the halt had been 
reached, however, the boys clamoured for 
an advance; they were alarmed at the 
darkness and the gravity of their position. 
Cressington, striking a match, lit the portion 
of candle remaining, and ordered an advance. 

What need to chronicle that twenty 
minutes’ grim attempt to escape from tho 
Devil’s Cave ! It was an effort doomed 
to failure. Cressington gave vent to an 
exclamation of dismay, as the light of the 
last piece of candle guttered out, leaving 
the party in complete darkness. 

Quoth Peters in a tragic whisper : “ We 
have no food, so we shall have to cast lots 
each day, and—eat—each—other.” 

“ If you as much as get a tooth near me, 
you young cannibal,” said Sneider with 
decision, “ I’ll flay you alive.” 

Cressington, unaware of this gruesome 
conference re the commissariat department, 
announced that it was bedtime. 

“ I’ve a crowd of matches left,” he said. 
** so I am just going to forage round for a 
camping place for the night. Don’t gc 
wandering like that kid O’Brien, just stick 
where you are. Here, young Brice, you’re 
a chorister or a caterwauler or something 
of the kind, just strike up a tune, it wil 
keep us lively.” 

While the elder boy proceeded to find s 
camping place, Brice struck up a tune 
The chorister’s selection was scarcely ont 
that, under tho circumstances, could bt 
guaranteed to cheer the party—“The Death 
of Cock Robin” was the doleful ditty 
chosen. Brice chanted the verse, and every 
boy joined in the chorus with much feeling. 

‘ Oh, the birds of tho air fell a-aighin’ and a-sobbin’. 
When they heard of the death of poor Cock Robin, 
When they heard o-o-o-o-o-o-of the death o-o-o-o-o-o 
poor Cock Robin.” 

As the dismal strains came echoing alon$ 
the passages where Cressington made search 
for the night’s bivouac—strains chante< 
in quavering, boyish treble—he burie< 
his face in his hands: on him, and h.in 
alone, lay the responsibility of the wbolt 
affair ; he had initiated the expedition, am 
would be blamed for having led thesi 
smaller boys into what was practically * 
forbidden pastime; and the blame woulc 
not be misplaced. So it behoved him t< 
show’ no craven face at this juncture; els* 
a panic would ensue, and the boys woulc 
scatter, wandering without light, anc 
making it fourteen times more difficult fo 
the rescue party—which must surely come— 
to find them. 

At last he discovered a shelf of rocl 
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r unning upward from the floor of the 
paasasre. leading: to a broad platform of 
considerable length ; taking breadth with 
length it was sufficiently commodious to 
iflov the party of fifteen to encamp there, 
md at the same time it was not so high 
isto make a fall on to the actual cave floor 
a serious matter. Thither the party of 
roongstere were summoned, the “ Cock 
Robin” chant suddenly abandoned. 

“Xow, you fellows, settle down for the 
tight,’’ said the leader. “ Just imagine 
Toorself in your own bed at home. Oh ! stow' 
that blubbing, Higgs, we shall be washed 
off our perch. Yes, Sneidor, we will 
certainly arrange for a watch through the 
night. Warden and Witley can take the 
5m watch, from ten to twelve ; Parry and 
Springfield twelve to two; myself and young 
Cyril Falkland from two to four; and Bishop 
Sneider from four to six. The rest 
« joa can keep snoring all night. Now, 
tot chaps, who’s asleep first ? ” 

Weary though they were, sleep seemed 
wufthe question. The boy's conversed in 
whispers, and Peters vouchsafed interesting 
^formation as to the length of time it took 
to die of starvation, as to the digestibility 
of boot leather, and as to the habits of 
cannibal tribe?. 

"1 wonder if there is a ghost who haunts 
tha cave ?" queried Peters so audibly that 
Hiss gave a tremendous scream, and 
walled Sneider to his post as sentinel over 

Kiremongers. 

The “Blood and Thunder” reader himself 
fate a loud howl as Sneider, coming from 
behind,put a hand over his (Peters’) face, 
esdeaTouring to stifle the latter’s remarks. 

■ What is the matter now ? ” cried 
Cresiiigton, striking a match. “ Oh ! it’s 
you. * Penny Horrible’ ? ” 

Oh please, Cressington, I didn’t mean 
to. I thought Sneider was a ghost.” 

“ Oh, you little thinker-of-horrors ! ” 
csUimed Cressington in amusement. 

‘ Sceider is as much like a ghost as Sunny 
Jibl" 

The “ Secretary of War ” was indeed a 
tetv healthy-looking “ ghost ” ; for, under 
normal conditions, he was a rosy-cheeked, 
sparkling - eyed, curly - headed, broad- 
diOTldered, sturdy - limbed specimen of 
Britiih boyhood, such as is the envy of the 
Continental peoples. 

P«en had yet another remark to make, 
announced that he was prepared to 
toll to interesting story. 

‘It’s called ’’—said he—“ ‘ The Ghost of 
’■aMoated Grange.’ There are five murders 
® it, two suicides, three mysterious dis- 
‘fpraraneas, a two-handled dagger, and tbo 

tb*! itself is a horrid black-” 

'■wider fell bodily upon the recounter 
of borrow. Still, to Peters’ credit, be it 
tf’«d that Cressington acted on the sugges¬ 
ts 

Crowding close together, for that seemed 
to mke it less lonesome and fearsome, the 
boys listened while their leader 
them a brief summary of Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island,” which he had lately 
^ As the boys followed the hairbreadth 
of Jim Hawkins amongst the pirates, 
ky forgot for a time their own sad plight. 

I ? was nearing midnight when Cressington 
171,0 a capable narrator) brought the 


adventures of Stevenson’s boy hero to a 
close. Terry O’Brien was quietly sleeping; 
Charlie Higgs, too, slept, from sheer ex¬ 
haustion ; but the rest of the boys, weary- 
eyed, were still awake. 

“ The last of the vestas for to-night,” 
announced Cressington, striking a light. 
" No more will be used till to-morrow 
morning. You must get rest, you kids, or 
you w’on’t be fit to make the final attempt 
to-morrow, when we shall find our way out.” 
Though their leader spoke with such hope¬ 
fulness, there was only a half-hearted 
assent to his words. 

“ Cressington, I say ! ” said Bishop, with 
evident hesitation, “ er—er—you said I was 
* Chaplain to the Forces.’ I haven’t done 
anything yet, that—er—er—a chaplain— 
ought—to—do. Don’t you—er—er—cr—” 

“ Oh! for goodness’ sake, get it off your 
chest,” said Cressington. “A nice bishop 
you'd make, stuttering like a hyena with the 
hiccups. What is it you want to say', 
Bishop ?” 

“ Pray era,” responded the “ Chaplain to 
the Forces.” 

“ Humph ! ” grunted Cressington, with 
some disdain,—but adding, in softer tones, 
“ perhaps it would bo a good tiling. Go 
ahead. Bishop.” 

The vesta had flickered out, leaving dark¬ 
ness, in which Bishop, no longer the focus 
of fourteen pairs of eyes, found courage to 
suggest that: “ Brice might strike up a 

vesper hymn, and when he and we have 
sung it, we might say our prayers and then 
get into b-go to sleep.” 

Arthur Brice, without further ado, 
sounded the first note of a vesper hymn, 
and as the boys joined in, tranquillity stole 
into all their hearts. Never before had 
they sung that vesper hymn with such 

* 


feeling, for never before had their need 
been so great : 

11 Lord, keep us safe this night, 

Secure from all our fear. 

May angels guard us while we sleep, 

Till morning light appear " 

The wavering treble notes died away into 
silence : then there were sounds as of a 
change of position here and there : then 
utter silence for fully three minutes. 

Cressington coughed suggestively. 

“ Good night, everybody! ” he said, in sub¬ 
dued tones, and resting his head in the crook 
of his arm, he lay back and—kept awake. 

Spite of their strange surroundings, many 
of the weary little band of explorers fell into 
a fitful doze on their platform resting-place, 
while the two sentries. Warden and Witley, 
paced backwards and forwards in the passage 
below till Parry and Springfield came to 
relieve them at midnight. 

Crassington lay there sleepless. The 
possible tragedy of their plight loomed 
nearer as the weary night wore on. The 
fault was his own. The boys lying around, 
tossing and twisting and turning, had been 
led into this terrible predicament by himself. 
He remembered the passage of words 
between Armstrong and himself—Armstrong 
had a happy knack of being in the right— 
always did have, the prig ! —how the prig 
would gloat over him ! 

As he worried over the situation, 
Cressington somehow persuaded .himself 
that Armstrong was blameworthy, and he 
called down all sorts of evil upon his rival’s 
bead, little thinking that at the very moment 
Armstrong was on his way to the Devil’s 
Cave with a party of rescuers. 

(To be continued.) 
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A QUEER PET. 

ONE of the oddest of pets is the tame seal known as 
** Big Ben,” a favourite with all the visitors to the 
California summer resort of Avalon, Catftlina Island. 
This huge creature swims about the harbour with 


S.A.. savs : " This paragraph upholds forcibly the late 
Dr. Gordon Stables* advice to readers of the ‘ B.O.P.,’ 
urging them to take the morning tub regularly.” 

TOMMY had attended a good many cricket m atehes, 
and had visited a restaurant often enough to have a 



perfect freedom, as he knows that 
he will not bo molested. Ho 
often comes up on the beach or 
on the boat-landing (as the 
photograph shows), and coaxes 
for food. He will feed from the 
visitor's hand, and a nice big fish 
is his favourite delicacy. When 
he is hungry he will " speak ” 
for his food like a pet dog, 
emitting Bhort hoarse barks. 


A KNIGHT OF THE 
TUB. 

Sir Charles Goode, who 
resides in Adelaide, South Aus¬ 
tralia, is practically the father 
of the Y.M.C.A. in South Austra¬ 
lia. He was elected president on 
five different occasions. He was 
eighty-five years of age on the SU** 

2 (ith of last May, but is still a Er 

great leader of the world’s com- I , ,rT~. ~ ' J 

mereial kings. When asked by 

an interviewer what was his recipe 

for youth, Sir Charles replied, 

" Quiet living and regular living : 
that is the secret of it. I generally rise at six o’clock 
in the morning and after my cold bath take a pint of 
hot water before breakfast. Porridsre is my breakfast, 
mixed into it a couple of teaspoons of olive oil. It is 
splendid. I take a light lunch, and a moderate dinner 
at six o'clock, but nothing afterwards.” Sir Charles 
is a man of exceedingly youthful appearance for his 
years and is a familiar figure in the city of Adelaide. 

In sending us the above note F. J. Devine, of Gawler, 


general idea of t.he inodo of procedure. On this 
occasion he had been sitting at one of the table- several 
minutes before anybody noticed him. Then the head 
waiter saw him. 

“ Have you given your order yet, little boy ? ” he 
asked. 

“ No, sir,” said Tommy with dignity, looking over 
the table, on which there happened to be no bill of fare. 

I haven’t any score-card.” 
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I T was playing it rather low down, the Boy thought, 
when he woko suddenly one night out of his 
comfortable sleep, and saw a Black Thing standing by 
his bed. Now he had lived in Croydon all his life, and 
had never seen any Black Thing,—neither, so far as 
he knew, had any of his friends. He decided at once 
that it was all nonsense, and that he would go to sleep 
again aa fast as he could. So he rolled himself very 
tight into the clothes, especially about his head, and 
tried his best. 

But sleep would not return, and after a time he 
found it was hopeless, and thought he had better open 
one eye, and look. Perhaps the Tiling had gone. But 
it had not. It was still there. This would never do— 
he was an English schoolboy, so of course funk was 
out of the question—and if tilings came—though they 
had no right to do so—they must be faced. His heart 
beat fast, but he forced himself to sit up and look. 

At once all feeling of fear vanished—and he felt 
sure that no evil influence was near him. Why—what 
made him think of Big School, and the statue—a very 
bad one, by the way—outside the Town Hall—and 
Founder's Day ? The quaintly cut gown and flat cap 
were familiar, and at last he dimly saw a pair of dark 
eyes and a long thin face with a peaked beard. It had 
a gehtle, kindly look-*-and suddenly the Boy knew. 

“ Oh, Master 1 ” he whispered, awe-stricken, “ I 
never thought you’d come to me : ” 

“ Yes, to thee, dear lad,” answered a quiet voice— 
(*' inside his head, somehow,” as the Boy afterwards 
described it)—“ because thou hast the seeing mind, and 
John Whitgift, as I was once known among men, 
may be of service to thee. There is need in these 
times for men who think, learn and act. Wouldst 
like to see somewhat of this place when I was Arch¬ 
bishop here ? I go to look at my old haunts sometimes, 
and I can show thee, on’ thou wilt.” 

“ Oh, Sir! ” cried the boy, " I've often wondered 
how it all was when you were here, and wished I 
could see how it all looked. Do take me with you 1 ” 
He sprang up. 

" Then see as I saw, as far as thou canst. It Is but 
shadows. Hold fast by my cloak." 

The boy grasped it, and it felt like a lot of cobwebs, 
he thought. In a moment he was outside the house, 
looking around him in bewilderment, on w'bere his 
home had been. The whole road had gone, and he 
saw a forest of beech trees, with clearings here and 
there, and water gleaming in all directions. He could 
see a few houses at Intervals, some fine and stately 
in their own grounds, and some that reminded him 
of the old ones in Middle Row, by the Parish Church. 
There was no town, nearly all the buildings were near 
the church, and he could make out some wide country 
roads. He recognised the Almshouses, but they 
looked quite newly built, and yes ! a bit of the school, 
only it appeared very small. Then they went along 
a wide road till they came to the Church, with a river 
flowing post it. And near by was the Old Palace— 
but how large and splendid it looked, with its range 
of fine buildings, and beautiful gardens. As he gazed, 
he felt he was being guided towards the Church. It 
was familiar in its main outlines, but it looked rather 
plainer, he thought, and the tower lower. 

" Was it there before your time. Master ? ” he 
said at lost. 

*• Ay, and hundreds of years before me,” Whitgift 
answered. " The Faith was preached here in Saxon 
times. Maybe I can show thee somewhat of the 
beginnings.” 

The Church vanished, and as through a mist the Boy 
could just see a tiny wattled building, close to the river. 
Strange forms were grouped about, reminding him of 
the pictures in the beginning of his history-book. Big 
men, some on horseback, carrying spears ; the rest on 
foot, with bows and arrows, and curious axes, with 
flint heads. ” Addings and Beddings, mostly,” said 
Whitgift. They drew up in some sort of order, and 
came close to the water. The door of the tiny building 
opened, and a white-clad figure came out, and stood 
with upraised hands among the men. He spoke to 
two, and after a moment's hesitation they clasped 
hands—” making friends again,” the Boy thought. 
Then he watched the priest as he prayed, and caught 
a word of the strange language now and then, and 
paw the warriors stand with him at the river’s edge, and 
receive the Holy Sign. Then it all faded away. 

” That was Elfsies, the first Christian Priest of 
Croindene,” said Whitgift, ” and that was one of the 
first baptisms. I read of it once in an old manuscript.” 

The mist thickened, and then cleared, showing 
the noble buildings and fair surroundings of the Old 
Palace, most pleasant to see, with the light of a long 
past summer's day shining down upon them. They 
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A GOODLY HERITAGE. 

passed through splendid rooms, and the Boy had a 
glimpse of the Banqueting Hall, filled with guests 
in the court dress of Queen Elizabeth's time. He even 
saw the great Queen for a moment, in a gracious mood, 
and the Archbishop, 6urroundod by his gentlemen-at- 
arms, receiving her in state. It made him feel shy, and 
he withdrew’ to wander alone, while the strains from 
the Minstrels* Gallery sounded faintly from within. 
He watched a hawking party glide by along the road, 
and then caught sight of the Wandle, flowing under a 
bridge, and thought how he should like to fish there. 

“ Ay,” said the shade of Whitgift, again beside 
him, “ it was fair to look upon—but see how the river 
flows into the marsh beyond. It bred fever, and all 
manner of ills, and the people died in scores. They 
were not helped as they are now.” 

The fair palace and beautiful grounds became 
indistinct, and he next saw them partly in ruins, and 
put to many base uses. As he exclaimed in sorrow, 
they suddenly changed again—he saw the remaining 
parts restored, and the fine rooms filled with happy 
children taught by gentlo-faced Sisters. 

“ See, they have restored the Chapel,” said Whitgift. 
“ 1 Pro Ecclesia Dei ’ Is their motto, and it was my last 
thought on earth. They are doing noble work, and 
it is just as I would have it.” 

He made a sign of blessing, and the Old Palace 
vanished. A gate stood half open, close to the Boy, 
and he strolled out into the road, thinking over all 
he had seen, but drew back almost immediately, for 
a crowd was pouring down the road, and spreading 
out so that there was hardly room to pass—a crowd 
with eager, cruel faces, and an awful look on them he 
had never seen before. Then some soldiers rode past, 
and behind them came a cart, and more people ran 
beside it, jeering and shouting. A man with a pale 
steadfast face was seated inside the cart—the Boy 
thought he was praying. 

The mist rolled forward, and he seemed to move with 
it until he stood in a dreadful place. There were 
faggots of wood alight, and through the flames for one 
moment he saw the steadfast face ” triumphant over 
pain.” He grasped the shadowy cloak as it all 
vanished. 

” Nay, lad,” said Whitgift’s voice. *' I was 
musing —f did not mean thee to see that.” 

“ Oh, Master 1 ” gasped the Boy. “ You did not—it 
was not you who—” 

” Nay,” said Whitgift, " I would have no burnings. 
That was poor John Frith, who suffered under Cranmer. 
I was a young man then—it was a terrible time. 
But thank God, lad, for him and hundreds more, who 
stood firm for their Faith through fire and torture, 
and gained freedom of worship for the Church and 
people.—But we will see no more of this—it is too 
sad for thee. Let us go to the Fair Fields, and watch 
the sports, and see Merrie England as she was some¬ 
times.” 

They moved up the wide road, and just where he 
thought Park Lane and the Recreation Ground used 
to be, the Boy saw a wide stretch of fine fields. There 
was a fair going on, and all sorts of shows, and crowds 
of people were amusing themselves, entering heartily 
into the fun, and looking most picturesque in the dress 
of their time. There was some pretty morris-dancing, 
and skilful archery, which he enjoyed watching; but 
he hated to see a poor performing bear made to dance, 
and some cock-fighting, which was worse, and a bull¬ 
baiting, which w’as worst of all. He turned away to 
watch some jugglers, and to hear the pipe and tabor 
played, which sounded so quaint and pretty. 

” And now,” said the Shade, once more at his side, 
“ there is the Hospital and the School still to see.” 
They turned from the Fair Fields into a road which 
dimly reminded the Boy of High Street, though all 
was country w’herc George Street should be. 
Presently they entered the gateway of a building over 
which he read, “ The Hospital of the Holy Trinity.” 

The Shade left him, and immediately afterwards he 
saw the Archbishop in a splendid dress, waving back 
his retinue, and greeting kindly some old men who 
knelt at his feet and kissed his hands. Then they 
entered the little chapel, and he listened to the old men 
repeating an Office in Latin, and sat with them on the 
backless oaken benches that he remembered having 
seen, while the Archbishop preached them a short 
sermon in English. After that they all trooped into 
a beautiful oak-panelled room, with little windows 
filled with stained glass, and Whitgift sat at the head 
of the long table, sharing their meal, and discoursing 
cheerfully with them. When it was over, he signed 
to the Boy to approach him again. 

*' I could always come here and find peace,” he 
said, “ when I was distraught with many cares. Some¬ 


times I would sleep in a quiet room upstairs, with a 
great door all bolted from outside, so that no evil 
should befall me.* It is all much as I left it. But now 
thou shalt see the school as it was ”—and they entered 
a room near the Almshouse. 

" Ay, the little one has become a thousand,” th( 
low voice murmured, as the Boy looked round, and saw 
a few of his kind, in appearance much like the Bluecoai 
boys he sometimes saw about the town In the holidays 
They were holding some things that looked like back- 
hair glasses,which he afterwards found were horn-books 
An old Brother from the Almshouse was the only 
master, and as he constantly used a most objectionable- 
looking leathern scourge, the Boy took a great 
dislike to him. However, the boys seemed to take it 
quite as a matter of course, and presently repeated then 
lesson in Latin. 

The boy was feeling a little ashamed, as he con¬ 
trasted in his own mind his school with its fine buildings, 
the good masters, the interesting lessons, and the bii 
playground with jolly games every day, which he hat, 
taken for granted, while those boys had the one olcl 
teacher, and dull Latin lessons—no games, and a grea- 
deal too much beating. 

“ Was this all the school ? ” he asked, still 
wondering, as they passed oat into the road again. 

" Ay—this was the beginning of the school as ii 
now is, and these lads had not thy chances. Yet thinfc 
of the splendid men who lived in my Queen's reign. 
England needs them now, more than ever. Use tin 
heritage I left for thee, dear lad, as I meant it to b< 
used, and see thou dost not fail her in her need 
Farewell.” 

For one moment the Boy saw the kind earnest face, 
and the next—he was alone. 

He looked, much bewildered, up and down tht 
unfamiliar road, as it became blurred and indistinct- 
farther on the bright waters bubbled and sank, anc 
houses and streets showed dimly where they had flowed. 
" The Archbishop has gone,” he murmured drowsily 
as a most picturesque-looking covered waggon drew- u; 
close to him—" and the nice old places, and the jolly 
river. It’s all so mixed up, I can’t find my way hom<| 
—so I’ll get into this,—it’ll take me someuhere ! ’ 
He clambered in, had a hazy impression that it wa* 
rather like a tram-car inside, and presently realised 
that it was his own bed, and that he was at home. 

" He was always thinking about people, and trying 
to do good,” he murmured to himself as he settled 
down afresh for another nap—” and I want to be hid 
him. So help me God, I will try, and when I grow 
up I won’t fail my country when she needs me.” 

And the Boy’s vow was kept, years afterwards, by 
the Man. 

F. TODD. 

• The heavy door, with a secret bolt which was locked 
outside, is still to be seen. 
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CHAPTER IV.-THE RESCUE. 

D onald Armstrong returned from 

the “ Devil’s Cave ” to make search 
for his father, who was out visiting a poor 
patient. The length of Dr. Armstrong’s 
visits did not vary according to the amount 
of the fees : he was with the poor man for 
some considerable time, while Donald waited 
at the door. 

Dr. Armstrong was surprised to find his son 
waiting for him. “ You did not bring 
Cyril to tea—why ? ” he asked quietly. 

“ Because he and fourteen others are lost 
in the ‘ Devil’s Cave,’ ” responded Donald. 

“ Not a nice place for a night’s lodging,’* 
remarked the Doctor coolly, as he stepped 
into his carriage, followed by his son. 
“ However, they may have returned by 
now ; we will drive to the Falklands, and 
enquire.” 

But neither parents nor son were at home, 
only a certain faithful domestic named 
Martha. 

Cressington’s house had to be visited, 
therefore. Mrs. Cressington was much 
perturbed—where was her dear Rupert ?— 
what! in the “ Devil’s Cave ” indeed !— 
she must go and find him at once—Death 
had robbed her of her husband—surely her 
son would not be torn away from her. 

The poor widow idolised Rupert, the one 
child left to remind her of the husband who 
had been killed in a frontier raid in Northern 
India. Remembering that terrible evening 
when she waited on the battlements of 
the little fort, listening to the distant 
firing, and a sowar had galloped up with the 
news of her loved one’s death, the poor 
nervous lady conjured up the worst possible 
pictures of her son’s sad fate—fallen down 
a disused shaft—crushed beneath a heavy 
A WAITING GAME. fall of stone—lost in some distant, undis- 

(era.™ /or the « Boy-i Own Paper" by W. P. Ciios WOODY1U.E.) coverable passage. 
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Mrs. Cressington insisted that immediate 
search be made for the missing boys. Seeing 
that she was in an hysterical condition, 
the Doctor delivered her over into his wife's 
hands; and then Donald and he set to 
work to get together a search party. 

In the midst of the preparations Mr. and 
Mrs. Falkland appeared ; they had strolled 
round to enquire as to this latest scrape 
of their son. They were surprised at nothing, 
they said, and even yawned when Mrs. 
Cressington painted the terrible experiences 
the boys might be undergoing. 

“ Well, it’s really his own fault,” said Mrs. 
Falkland, as it dawned on her there really 
might be a tragic sequel to the cave adventure. 

Meanwhile Dr. Armstrong had been busy, 
and before very long the rescue-party were 
ready to start out. The party consisted of 
Dr. Armstrong, Mr. Falkland, Mr. Higgs 
(manager of some local quarries, and there¬ 
fore expected to possess expert knowledge of 
caves), Donald, the coachman, the stable- 
boy, and three sturdy workmen. If unsuc¬ 
cessful in their search, they were to be 
followed at 6 a.m. next morning by a second 
party led by Dr. Brice, father of the boy 
whose singing powers had been utilised by 
Cressington. 

The first party set out, fully equipped, 
medically and otherwise. With difficulty 
Mrs. Cressington was induced to remain 
behind, and then only on the understanding 
that it was necessary to make preparations 
for the lost boys’ return—hot blankets— 
warm drinks—hot water bottles—bedroom 
fires, etc., etc. 

The party were trudging over the downs, 
headed by John the coachman and his 
carriage lamp. 

44 The silly little donkeys will have had 
their fill of caves by this time,” remarked 
Mr. Falkland, removing his cigar from a cen¬ 
tral to an angular position between his lips. 

The doctor did not appear to take a 
serious view of things, and chimed in with 
Mr. Falkland’s rosy forecast of a short 
search; but Donald, who understood his 
father well, detected a strong undercurrent 
of anxiety beneath the cloak of light raillery 
he assumed for the occasion. 

“ Yes, I expect,” said the doctor, 
“ you will only need, in future, to mention 
caveat and every one of those lost cave- 
explorers will cry ‘ Cave / ’ in response.” 

44 I say, father, you aren’t in form, or you 
wouldn’t make such an awful pun.” 

44 Well, Donald, you’re in form—Form 
Six, I believe—so just cap my joke.” 

“ I should say that-” 

What Donald would have said was never 
known, for Mr. Higgs, very nervous as to his 
son’s danger, struck in with an anxious 
query as to whether the dampness of the 
cavo would not be likely to give the poor 
boys pneumonia. 

44 The youngsters will be quite all right,” 
said the doctor cheerily. “ At worst, they 
will get water on the brain—or, rather, 
drippings on their caps.” 

Mr. Higgs was too anxious to compre¬ 
hend a joke, he Bimpiy asked another ques¬ 
tion : “ Do you think we shall find them 
promptly ? ” 

“ Probably meet the young imps coming 
out, Mr. Higgs, so please don’t be needlessly 
worried.” 


“ But, Dr. Armstrong,” responded Mr. 
Higgs, “ I know something of these oolitic 
caves, how their galleries run for miles and 
miles through the strata without any 
apparent system. What complicates our 
search is the fact that Britons and Romans 
have both dabbled in stone-quarrying in 
the 4 Devil’s Cave* and have tunnelled cross 
passages. Also, tradition has it that in 
prehistoric times this very cave was the 
home of a strange jave-d welling community.” 

44 Tut—tut! ” responded the doctor im¬ 
patiently. 44 It is a great waste of brain 
energy to fume over possibilities that never 
become more than possibilities. I only trust 
the young explorers have not already made 
their exit, and dodged past us in the dark. 
I don’t like searching for lost parties who 
have prematurely found themselves. . . . 
Ah! we have arrived. John, go ahead 
with your lamp.” 

The relief party entered the 44 Devil’s 
Cave,” bending low to pass the narrow portal, 
and the search commenced. 

It will be remembered that at a cer¬ 
tain point the Cressington expedition had 
reached a spot where the cave floor had 
sloped up to the cave roof, and Warden 
had too hastily announced the exploration 
ended, since the passage went no farther. 

44 John ” made a similar report, as he led 
the relief party up to the place ; so far 
they had followed the identical course 
taken by the lost boys. 44 John ” weighed 
fifteen stone, wherefore he considered the 
opening before him a mere slit unworthy of 
notice—at least for such as he. Cressing¬ 
ton had suggested a farther advance as 
possible; so did Dr. Armstrong. Mr. 
Falkland, who followed 44 John,” upheld 
the coachman’s verdict however, and said 
that the party had no choice but to retrace 
their steps, and explore thoroughly the side 
passages they had passed on their way. 

Mr. Higgs, feverishly anxious, made a 
hasty survey, and upheld the suggestion of 
Mr. Falkland. So the party, little imagin¬ 
ing how serious a mistake had been made, 
turned back and made futile examination of 
many side passages. 

The party persevered, but all to no 
purpose; it was a trying nightmare of a 
task, stumbling over endless stony floors, 
shouting till they were hoarse, and achieving 
nothing. At 6 A.M. Dr. Armstrong ordered 
a return to the cave’s mouth, as had been 
arranged. Dr. Brice’s party awaited them, 
as agreed upon. 

Donald Armstrong, looking fatigued but 
square-jawed, begged that he might be allowed 
to continue the search with the second party. 

44 1 ought to have taken proper care of poor 
young Falkland,” Baid he. 44 1 must go on 
until he’s found. I know you won’t forbid 
me. Dad ; I must find him.” 

So it was settled that Donald Armstrong 
should continue with the second party. Mr. 
Higgs also insisted on persevering in the 
search for his lost son. The party was, 
therefore, a rather large and cumbersome 
one, but there were anxious fathers who 
would not be gainsaid. 

Mrs. Cressington had accompanied the 
others to the cave’s threshold, and with 
difficulty was she dissuaded from joining 
in the search for 44 her Rupert.” It was 
quite a task for Dr. Armstrong to induce the 


poor hysterical lady to return, and in ] 
Armstrong’s company await news of 
missing boys. 

There was no mistake made this tim 
the critical point. Donald Armstrong pre 
forward to assure himself that the cave I 
really did not meet the cave roof, and 
prevent farther progress. 

44 iStop ! ” he cried, as the party were al 
to retrace their steps. 44 The passage 
not «nd here, Dr. Brice. See, I can squ 
myself through the hole. . . . Come 
The passage is big enough for a giant.’ 

Armstrong may have spoken truly a 
there being standing room for a gian 
the farther side of the gap, but Mr. Pete 
much less a giant—could not have sufficie 
compressed his corpulent frame as tor 
the ampler space beyond. So while 
party, by means of a little pressure, a 1 
clothes-tea ring, a little wriggling, an 
little squeezing, managed to proceed, 
Peters, much lamenting, returned sic 
puffing like a grampus, to the 
mouth. 

The party went forward into the vita 
the cave without further difficulty. In t 
the members of the relief party shouted 
no answering hail greeted them. 44 I hi 
the slightest conception of the vastne 
this cave,” said Mr. Higgs, as they rea 
the vaulted cavern which Cressington hi 
up with his magnesium ribbon. 44 Id 
if many people have squeezed thr 
that small aperture and reached this woi 
ful cave-chamber. We might search 
hours, days, and not find my—the bo; 

44 See here ! ” cried Captain Sneider, c 
captain uncle who had made himself res 
sible for the upbringing of his orph 
nephew. 44 Here’s a banana skin, 
been thrown down here within twelve h 
We are on their tracks. Look handy 
4 the siren ’—shout! ” 

A tremendous chorus echoed throug] 
passages, leaving a silence that was of 
drop intensity, for every one was liste 
ears strained to catch the slightest so 
an exploding bomb was as likely t< 
unheard as a pin. 

But there was no answering hail, 
stillness and the drip of water into a so 
puddle. 

The banana skin had raised fresh h 
and the many passages were systemat 
explored under Dr. Brice’s direc 
Thrice the passages only circled i 
to join others which led back 
to the large central cavern. The f 
passage explored seemed to give gi 
promise of repayment for trouble t 
An arrow was found, recently scratch 
the cave wall with a piece of chalk. Ca 
Sneider's keen eyes had detected it, 
he called for another blast of 
siren.” 

At once the party joined in a lusty si 
they were like hounds hot on the scenl 
simultaneously they gave tongue, 
assuring cry greeted the trackers' sig] 
Bound, however. 

Not long after this. Dr. Brice comm 
to act in what seemed a strange manner 

44 Hush ! ” said he, quietly. “ I 
singing.” 

Those who heard the doctor speak, 1 
askance at him ; listening as intenl 
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tivr might, they could not detect the faintest All the boys in the lost party were awake, 

tm-fcr of s voice. a sad, weary, famished, mudstained, and 

Shoot for ail you're worth,” commanded bedraggled party, as a mere wax vesta was 

tit Met of the party, his blue-grey eyes sufficient to reveal. While Charlie Higgs 

aiMg in an uncanny fashion. kept up a subdued sobbing, Arthur Brioe, who 

1 shoot, loud and prolonged, went thunder- appeared to be light-headed, insisted on 

c: through the passages, but not a vestige of chanting the vesper of the night before, and 

rspBf could those who shouted evoke—at he steadily sang on, repeating the last 

hast.they thought not. line at least four times: 

"1 think we shall find them now,” said the , „ 

fetor, as much to himself as to those who TlU moraln « U « ht &Ppe&T ' 

kfimpamed him. “ My boy Arthur has when remonstrated with, he shook his head, 

i la- voice; I should know it among a and 9ang on> no one having sufficient 

ii> sud Come ! energy to protest further. 

Tm gleaming blue-grey eyes stared ahead, Cressington sat shivering, whether with 
*' l ^ e . v 9aw through the darkness ; co ld, ot thoughts of the party's sad plight, 

* head was thrust forward, one hand it is impossible to say. 

rcial behind the right ear; Dr. Brice “ We 8tart ; n fi ve minutes,” he at last 
Tv-n-d to be listening with all his faculties announced ; he did not add that he had 

jc.rttrated upon that of hearing. lees than a dozen wax vestas as sole illumina- 

liECst doubting their leader’s sanity, the tion {or the party . 

Showed kim as he stalked ahead ; •< pj ow i ong Joes it take for boys to starve 

stpsremly. the light of the lanterns was death 7 ” queried Peters; and Sneider 
f-ie cnnecessarv. Were the whole party raised not a finger to stop the remark, though 
;,i tv the beck and call of a man whose h e f ay desirie the panic-monger. But even 
until bilance was upset by anxiety and Sneider was weary. 

•cur Vet, spite of this thought, one and all -Shut up I you Penny-Horrible,” com- 

.j.; ltd without demur : there was some- manded Cressington, while Charlie Higgs’ 

b: magnetic and compelling in those 80 j o 0 f ftobo rose ft key higher, and more 

.f jev eyes. than one of the boys only half repressed a 

ucuin Sneider suggested another blast shudder at Peters’ inopportune remarks. 

1 t-e sren. Brice, oblivious to all else. Bang on : “ Till 

s . need at all," responded Dr. Brice. morning fight appear.” 

1 m bear my boy singing; we Bhall find Springfield suddonly sprang to his feet, 
s- m»in; boys in less than five minutes. j can *t stand it any longer 1 ” he cried in 

•' ’ kov strange that none of you can panic. “ We’ve got to get out of this grave. 

'' L:n , , Who’ll follow me '! ” 

>t41 Armstrong had a creepy feeling Springfield’s flight was a short one; he 
- tt- region of his spine ; if only he could f 0 [f fiodilv upon Bishop, who raised protest 
bvi heard a sound, the unreality of the in no uncertain voice. 

- pr.xreding might pass 08 ; but to be Meanwhile Cressington was remonstrating 
M by ihe owner of a pair of blue-grey ^ the „ inger . 

some one is singing, and at the same “ S h u tup! Brice. That’s a vesper hymn, 
:o bow that not one of a party of fifteen now it . a morning 

but* whisp . “ It can’t be morning,” responded Brioe, 

What was that? A fly? A gnat dreamiIy . •• It - 8 quit e dark”—and he 
Ur. tuning far away ? resumed his interrupted refrain of “ Till 

■ 1 - Hue-grey eyes turned to meet Arm- moming Ught appear.” 
s -. v “ Ah, I see, you can hear Arthur Springfield and Bishop discussed their 


diffemooes with some spirit, until Brioe, 
who had oonoluded his sixth repetition of 
the refrain, begged them to desist. “ If you 
make suoh a noise, my father won't hear me 
singing." 

“ What ? " 

“ Eh ? ” 

“ Is some one ooming ? ” 

“ What did you say ? ” 

“My father won’t hear me singing," 
repeated Brioe, a far-away look in his eyes. 
“ I believe he is ooming—-now—to our resoue. 
I knew he would.” 

“ Rot I ” exclaimed Cressington, but he 
reokleeely struck a match, and gazed in the 
singer’s face. 

Arthur Brioe sat bolt upright, his blue- 
grey eyes wide-opened, his face quite oalrn, 
with no flush of fever upon it. Somehow, 
the look on his faoe, and perhaps, too, the 
words of the vesper hymn, reassured the 
panio-strioken boys who would have followed 
Springfield’s lead in a sauve qui pent. 

Brioe was singing again. 

“ Lord, keep us safe this night, 

Secure from all our fear, 

May angels guard us while we sleep. 
Till moming light appear.” 

In a louder key he repeated ; 

“Till morning light appear.” 

Tet loader the chorister sang: 

“ Till moming light appear.” 

With every particle of his vocal power, 
Arthur Brioe, throwing back his head and 
expanding his chest to its utmost limit. 
Bent his voioe roof ward in one clear crescendo 
of sound : 

“Till moming light appear." 

Silence for the space of five seconds, then 
a solitary answering shout. ” My father ! ” 
exolaimed Brice, starting np and making 
off in the direotion whence the shout had 
come. 

With a great gasp of relief, Cressington 
struck a match, and followed Brioe. The 


s sying, Dr. Brice hastened his steps, 
*“■ :ke party stumbled after him. 

1 toning of the gnat was now more 
tie the bom of a bumble bee, thought 
i-vmng. On they stumbled, the doctor 
face* ahead. 

b« s hum was more distinct, and— 
i: vas almost like the voice of some one 

- s a the distance. 

" at an abrupt tom in the path. The 
i turned to his party : “ Now you can 
te. ijnean'tyou ? Arthur has just started 
l: - rerse.” 

-tie—like a hymn,” said Captain 

I hear it too,” said Mr. Higgs, 
bi-attlr," responded Dr. 

” • it blue-grey eves shining , 

-'umph. “My son is in the A 

Church choir. . . . Please 

- “ : frighten the boys with a YVfll 
! -’-t ihont. Arthur is singing g , f g 

no*; he knows I am 4 •/ 


ib- rill go back some 
1 '--‘v- in onr story. 
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others followed, save Terry O’Brien, who, 
endeavouring to use his injured foot, fell 
fainting, unperceived by his exoited com¬ 
panions. 

It was a pathetic little queue that straggled 
towards the rescuers. Brioe headed the 
struggling line of boys; blue-grey eyes, 
gazing out of a wan, pale face, meeting the 
blue-grey of the leader of the rescuing party 
—son and father. 

Cressington followed, head low¬ 
ered ; bat as his eyes fell on Donald 

! Armstrong hurrying np with a 

second lantern, his lower lip 
pouted defiantly. 

“ Where’s young Falkland ? ” 
queried Armstrong, angrily, brush¬ 
ing past the defiant boy. 

- “ That’s not my business t ” 

was the quick retort. 

.< y oa ,5,^ j you g0 (; him into 
the sorape,” oried Armstrong; 
and he hurried forward, scanning 
one by one the tired pale faces of 
the rescued till he oame to the 
very last of the party — Cyril 
Falkland, lagging wearily. 
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“ Cyril, I'm so glad you’re found,” cried 
the older boy. 

The younger had sprung forward to greet 
his rescuer, but seeing who the rescuer 
was—a friend he had deserted treacherously 
—Cyril drew back with downcast eyes. He 
started to tremble, for he was weak from 
want of food and unwonted exposure, and 
the sudden appearance of his ill-treated friend 
was the last straw. He burst into tears. 

“ Poor little chap ! ” Armstrong hastened 
to say. “ You’re found now, so it’s all right.” 

“ ’ Tisn’t, coz I’ve been a beast to you,” 
said Cyril between his sobs. Poor, weary, 
contrite little figure, bedraggled and mud- 
bespattered. Armstrong caught him up 
in his brawny arms, and without further 
words bore him to where the rescuers and 
rescued were congregating, and making final 
preparations for the return to daylight. 

The excitement of the rescue had put the 
final touch to Charlie Higgs' fever, and he 
babbled nonsense into his father’s ears. 

“ Cressington! ” cried the distraught 
father, “ you’re to blame for this. My 
boy’8 life is endangered by you—you, who 
ought to be horsewhipped, you, who take 
advantage of your seniority to overawe and 
overpersuade small boys—you, who thus 
feed your own vanity, and aren’t man 
enough to mix with those of your own age— 
you ought to be horsewhipped, sir!” 

Cressington quivered under the storm of 
accusation. 

** Where’s that Terry ? Terry has gone 
and lost himself. Where’s Terry ? ” 

The interruption came from the fevered 
imaginings of little Charlie Higgs, but it 
called to mind what saner brains had not 
realised. Terry O’Brien was missing. 


Lights were quickly requisitioned ; and 
soon, on the rocky shelf where he had fallen 
in a faint, they found Terry just regaining 
consciousness. “ I’m all right,” cried the 
cheery little mortal. “ But if you call this 
morning light, I think it is a rotten attempt at 
it. Still, I’m glad something has ‘ appeared.* 
Carry me, somebody, I’m a bit groggy on 
my understandings.” 

Very carefully Terry was lifted, and the 
injured ankle bandaged. Soon the party, 
rescued and rescuers, were on their way 
to the open air. 

They reached what every one thought to be 
the threshold of the cave. The mouth of 
the cave no longer existed ! Surely, there 
was no mouth, only a tiny patch of light 
—a mere slit in the blackness. What 
had happened ? 

“ There’s something in the way,” said 
Parry, as he vigorously applied his toe to 
the obstruction. 

There was a muffled exclamation. The 
slit suddenly grew' bigger, and daylight 
streamed into the cave. 

The explanation was simple enough. Mr. 
Peters had returned, as will be remembered, 
unable to continue his search on account of 
his corpulence. Anxious to see his son safe 
out of “ that rat’s hole ” (as he termed the 
“ Devil’s Cave”), the worthy pork-butcher 
had waited at the cave mouth, and presently, 
feeling sleepy, had indulged in a doze on the 
very threshold of the cave itself, of which 
the entrance, as will be recollected, was 
quite small. Not till Parry’s toe disturbed 
his slumbers, did Mr. Peters come back from 
dreamland. 

“ The Return to Life,” as Peters junior 
graphically described the situation, was 


thus a queer combination of comedy i 
tragedy. There stood Mr. Peters blink 
in the sunlight and vigorously dusting 
Parry-toed back; while next to him st* 
the distracted Mr. Higgs, vainly endeavc 
ing to soothe the delirious chatter of 
little son. 

The latter and Terry O’Brien had b 
promptly rolled up in blankets. Serve 
and anxious friends had been waiting 
the appearance of the missing boys, ^ 
only the belief that Mr. Peters was 
accredited sentinel prevented them bo< 
removing his obstructing person. 

Cyril Falkland, half asleep, leaned hea 1 
against Donald Armstrong, who him 
looked worn out with fatigue. Sec 
Armstrong had been searching in 
“ Devil’s Cave ” for considerably over r 
hours, his weariness was only natural, i 
maybe it explained his short-tempe 
remark to Cressington: “ Don’t you 
this kid into any more trouble, or I’ll j< 
well know the reason why.” 

“ I’ll do as I choose, Armstrong,” ’ 
the defiant reply. 

“ You shan’t spoil Falkland,” retoi 
Armstrong. 

“ If I choose to be chummy with the ] 
you won’t stop me”—and the angry, bh 
flashing eyes of Cressington flung back 
challenge. 

Quite oblivious to what was going 
Cyril Falkland, supporting himself by cling 
tenaciously to Armstrong, stood between 
two disputants. Between the Two ! A 
strong and Cressington. 

(To be continued.) 


yS 



RatclifTe was not in the best of 
tempers. His Aunt Sophia (whom 
he had never met) had chosen the 
half-term holiday—of all days—to 
come and pay him a visit. 



RATCLIFFES AUNT. 

Judging by her name he felt sure 
that she would be like Lovegrove’s 
aunt, who came down last term and 
had to be shown round, and who 
wanted everything explained to her 
thoioughly. 



However, she was not quite so bad 
as he expected. She was fairly young, 
and—what is more—she gave quite a 
jolly little tea-party after the house- 
match ; and even Lofting Major said 
she was “ rather decent,’’ 


I 
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The Boxstode Acres. 

THE STORY OF A MEMORABLE FOOTBALL MATCH. 
By aUNBY HAD ATM. 

(In Tour Parts.) 


met IV. (continued). 

wniGZD by a taste of triumph, so speedy 
uni so sweet, the townsmen pressed their 
BT bird; and only the pluck of Jack 
i his two cousins from Castleburgh kept 
a fom another score. Again and again 
bar pants into touch these three drove 
army back, while Owen Evans threw 
seif doggedly at their forwards’ feet, 
t the young Welshman’s heart was singing 
i the joy of battle, and ever he watched 
some opportunity of breaking single- 
sVi through, 

’ e twenty minutes the Manor men were 
s on the defensive, while the opposing 
‘b. in their anxiety to score again, drew 
and nearer to their forwards’ heels. 
t imitation of the mayor grew patently 
narcos, till he could scarce articulate 
n at last the ball was flung out cleanly 
tts ifvi three-quarter on the line. 

Jiri Bomtode, coming across full speed, 
itbrt high, and missed his man; and 
~ xiv the great bulk of Sir John presented 
»the last obstacle between the runner 
i lli *rv. 

1 lad marked the great form coming 
cert him, threw one glance over his 
:• ..it; for a comrade who might take the 
r. ww none, and charged, head down, 
tfe rnemv. But he slipped. The ball, 
fci dropped to earth, and in a 

r baronet had it. 

Hw Wri forwards were pounding up to 
a; tie Wyx backs came excitedly behind 
‘a: nd Sir John seized his chance, 
th one long punt he sent his prize high 
s :heir heads, far down the field towards 
' ‘Dpsiie goal. At the same moment 
rvfct poll went whirling through the 
t iMied between the townsmen's backs 
Evans had fallen back to help his 
hail, had marked how close up the Wyx 
k- *rre. and the opportunity he waited 
hi'. 

•>-, could turn again the Welshman 
1 ii-tracd on the ball—their cries of 
went unheeded by a referee 
ukrw hi? work—in a moment’s dramatic 
k the young footman had swerved 
■K*. rounded their full-back, and was 
the posts. 

b • v.k the kick himself, and a minute 
*• ia honest flaming head a good inch 
W he went back elated to his place, 
b tie leader of the town forwards 
the ball out doggedly to centre, 
he all, and ten minutes to go still 
* half-time. “ Why, Sir John is 
fcr a good fight of it! ” muttered Mr. 

k 

fcc they can’t keep it up; they can’t, 
my words for it! ” responded some 
elbow. 

lk*dly seemed as if they could. For 
b the heroes of the Manor were mostly 
fe: symptoms of distress, their rivals 
i tL in hard condition. And now they 


had learned caution. Their backs would 
not be caught napping out of place again. 
And when Peter Quick had told off two of 
his company to mark the dangerous young 
footman, the game swung round once more 
to a sustained and determined attack upon 
the scratch side. 

Again and again nothing but lack of finish 
prevented another score. But at length, 
just on the interval’s stroke, a rush and a 
scramble saw the ball over tha Manor line 
again—but wide out in the comer. 

In a tense stillness Peter Quick brushed 
a flake of mud from the toe of his right 
boot—with the coolness of a veteran he 
gauged the distance and the elevation. His 
comrades threw cartwheels of delight as the 
ball sailed plumb over the bar. 

Sir John, as he sucked his scrap of lemon, 
was conscious that he had had enough of it. 
He passed a dubious hand over his stiff 
limbs. But Jack and his two cousins, 
smarting from sundry kicks and hurts, 
smarted more sorely that they had been 
kept on the defensive. Presently they called 
Sir John and Owen Evans into council, 
what time the Wyx men stood apart, 
regarding them with stealthy satisfaction. 
Wyx knew no anxiety for the issue. 

As the whistle blew again, Mr. Sleer 
settled himself in comfort to witness the 
tUhdcle . The town had to kick off this 
time, and a rapturous moment followed. 
But not for Reuben Sleer. 

For Evans caught the kick, and punting 
over the orange jerseys, high into the sun, 
he raced after it, followed fast by Jack and 
his two cousins, who spread themselves fan- 
wise as they ran. 

“ Right! ” screamed a Wyx three- 
quarter, as it came hurtling down. But 
with the word he shot one glance at the red 
locks speeding up to him—and that glance 
proved his undoing. For the ball slipped 
through his fingers, and Evans had it, with 
a feint to pass to Jack. Instead, and even 
as Peter Quick closed with him, he slipped 
it quickly to one of the Grille - Boxstodes on 
his left, who flung it on the instant wide 
out to his brother. 

The movement, prearranged and perfectly 
carried out, took the townsmen by surprise ; 
they were outwitted; and now, when one 
of their sprinters had flung himself upon 
the runner’s back, the ball was in Evans’ 
hands once more, and so to Jack. And Jack 
raced on—and on—with only the full-back 
to beat—and on and in, at the far corner. 

Wyx were now only two points to the 
good. 

Ah, but the two would be wiped off 
altogether, if Owen Evans kicked the goal. 

He missed it. 

At this crisis Sir John’s men found a new 
ally. The wind, slight at the beginning, was 
rising to some force; and it blew straight 
down the ground, in the faces of the towns¬ 
men. Thus the baronet’s long kicks gained 
considerably in value, and he used them 


with much of bygone craft, finding touch 
consistently, and so nursing Barrables 
and his forwards until they gained their 
second wind. In every scrum old Barrables 
had done the work of two. 

The defenders were becoming the 
aggressors. Shout after shout went up 
from all but the most prejudiced, as Wyx 
were seen to waver; as their backs, for¬ 
getting the airs which they had bo lately 
worn, grew flurried and excited. But the 
men in front of them could dribble one and 
all, and in Peter Quick they were led by a 
leader who used his head. His generalship 
and pluck were rallying them now. He 
bade his forwards keep it to themselves, and 
keep it at their feet as scrum by scrum 
broke up. 

True, they had learned by now the difficulty 
of dribbling an oval ball with accuracy, but 
they succeeded well enough to keep Jack 
and his cousins always on their knees, while 
Evans found no escape from the two who 
dogged him down. 

In one of these dribbles Peter Quick 
picked up, and profiting by the trick he 
had learned of Evans, he made as if to 
pass to a man behind him. But instead he 
dropped the ball at his toes again; kicked 
hard ahead to Sir John; and raced for it. 
Pluckily Sir John came out to meet him , 
and the two met with a crash. But the 
younger was up first, and in a trice was over 
the line, while at his waist old Barrables 
hung stoutly. 

(To be concluded.) 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

AN ABSORBENT TYPE. 

T HE dried chap I ever knew—I use the word 
sedately, 

Selecting it with proper care—was Albert Edward 
Yateley. 

A thirst perennial appeared to be his greatest failing— 
You never found him, like the rest, on buns and tarts 
regaling. 

He always went for ginger-pop, the nearest shop 
invading. 

Or, maybe, as a change, you’d catch the bounder 
lemonade-ing. 

The quantities of ** gas ” he’d gulp some dreadful end 
foreboded; 

Indeed, we used to think we’d hear that Yateley had 
exploded! 

When fellows’ hampers came along, the eardines left 
him chilly, 

And he was cold to damson jam, to cheese and 
piccalilli. 

But smiles upon his face would show that he was partial 
(very) 

To vinegar decocted from the succulent raspberry. 

At breakfast time he drank more tea than any mortal 
“ oughter,” 

And in between his meals he was a perfect whale on 
water. 

In Dormitory 3 sometimes a jug would need refilling. 
And then, of course, we guessed at once that Yateley 
had been swilling. 

We used to wonder what career would finally attract 
him, 

And for a sherbet merchant some incontinently backed 
him. 

That shot was wrong, but there’s a fit conclusion to my 
ditty:— 

He’s now importing sponges (wholesale business) in the 
City I 

FEUX LEIGH. 
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The Oldest and the Youngest Membc 
the Class. 


Broughton Castle. 


oruuKiuuii wuaufc. 

;he home o l Lady Gordon Lennox, who started a wood-carving class in order to provide T^ers with 
r-loyment daring the winter months, and encourage the young men to remain in the country Instead of going 
town to seek employment. 


A splendid commission was secui 1 
the village workers at the Castle a 
while ago. An American millionaii 
inspected some of the carvings gavi 
an order to prepare a sample oak pai 
feet high, and so well was this worki 1 
it resulted in an order for a hundre- 
lar solid oak panels, designed to 
proud position in one of the Amt 
houses. 

Broughton Castle itself contains mi 
cellent and valuable examples of th 
ings in oak, and an octagonal bookcaj 


The Village Carvers of Banbury. 

AN INTERESTING HAND-WORK INDUSTRY OF TO-DAY. 

Written and Illustrated by CHARLES J. L CLARKE. 


of starting classes amongst the villagers, 
and a special workroom was set apart at the 
Castle for the pupils to meet in and learn 
carving under the guidance of a professor 
who attended from Oxford. 

The motto hung on the walls of the work¬ 
room is an excellent ideal, which might 
well be remembered by those who are start¬ 
ing out in life, and will probably become 
entangled in the modem whirlpool of in¬ 
dustries which seek the utmost production, 
somewhat oblivious to the quality of the 


The Designer and Instructor. 

T he days of hand-work are now rapidly 
disappearing into the dim past, and 
machinery and bustle are everywhere con¬ 
nected with the manufacture of all kinds 
of articles. Although this has become 
necessary owing to the competition, it has 
not, in many instances, resulted in an im¬ 
provement in quality or value. England 
has not lost her reputation for manufactur¬ 
ing, but the decline of hand-work has un¬ 
doubtedly brought her more on the level 
with other countries; there are, however, 
still quite a lot of industries which call for 
individual skill, and it is good that these 
should be fostered and kept alive. 

At Broughton Castle, Banbury, the mag¬ 
nificent old country residence of Lady 
Algernon Gordon Lennox, a thriving little 
industry is carried on in wood carving. 
Years ago her Ladyship conceived the idea 


articles manufactured. The motto rea- 
“ It is not a question of how much we 
to do, but of how it is to be done; it is 
a question of doing more, but of dc 
better.” This is the standard to \vl 
the Banbury village carvers work, and 
result has been that the little industrlj 
always flourishing, and throughout the 1 
winter evenings the members of the cj 
are kept busy and happy supplying 
orders for wood-carvings which come f 
all quarters. 

Wood-carving is one of those occupat* 
which give the greatest scope for i, 
vidual care. The work cannot be rushe 
scamped, or its value is reduced. The r 
artistically a wood-carving is desig 
and the finer the execution in carrying 
the design, the greater the price the 
ticular piece will realise when fiiiisj 
There is really little limit to the p 
people who appreciate fine work will I 
for a good wood-carving. 

The village carvers are not all voi 
they range from boys of twelve yea^ 
age to old men whose beards and hail 
plentifully sprinkled with the silve 
many winters, but they all take a pert j 
delight in turning out the best work, -j 


Specimen made in the Class 
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Lady Gordon Lennox and her Carving Class at Work. 


•KrtMj polished top is both one of the 
ti pieces at the stately home of Lady 
raiaLennox and a standing evidence of 
Uaabe countrymen of England can do in 

6 Jgd artistic hand-work. 

Me* this, some magnificent carvings 

* 


have been placed in many churches in the 
neighbourhood, including book rests, read¬ 
ing desks, and other objects which are 
always a feature in the grandeur of old 
English churches. 

(To be concluded.) 


'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay.’ 

(OCTOBER 21st, 1805-1912.) 

By WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER. 


mi is the most notable anniversary, 
in the whole of our annals, 
sU of red-letter days of re¬ 
ft^ No other name, not even 
the gallant Lord Wellington, has 
J into the hearts and minds of the 
■mk, as the name of the vicar's 
Nelson. When pressed by any 
. „ m land or sea, when asked to 
BMjilfai as Britishers, ever through 
• **d and rain and the rising tide of 
■Mmstance, we hear, as fresh 
on the Victory , the 
|^^^p|Dt, “ England expects that 
WiD do his duty,” and this is 
m ter each of us. Our ancestry 
__JVland is proud, or ashamed, as 
not perform our duty—what 
Jfcto be such. Thus it is that the 
P*I becomes a life-word, as popular 
WU known as any much-quoted 

k October 21st on each recurring year, 
' waveraary of Trafalgar Day,) the 
j. ’ Portsmouth, is decorated. 

M evergreen garlands are amongst 
■ * -•’puks laid thereon, but no garland 
v to keep the memory of Horatio 
" a fair. “ His memory is as 

p ' ^5 as when the sailors in St. 
/ 1 “^byard snatched the Union 

■ • m his coffin, and tore it into strips 
to their children.” 

^/^■“^bough, happily, a larger desire 
id • ff 5 P* 48 ^ over the world since the 
^ known as “broadsides” were 
"vV*^ *° R ^ ow ^ ow we detested the 
frenchman—give some details of 


the fight, its arrangement, and the scenes 
and incidents of that eventful 21st October, 
1805. 

At daybreak there lay the enemy distinctly 
visible from the deck of the Victory. There 
were in the enemy’s fleet thirty-three sail 
of the line, and seven large frigates. These 
formed a long crescent in close line of battle 
on the starboard off Cape Trafalgar, which 
is close to the southern point of Andalusia. 
What was our fleet ? Twenty-seven sail of 
the line and four frigates. 

As soon as daylight permitted. Nelson 
came on the deck of his ship. That day 
was a festive occasion in his family, for his 
uncle, Captain Suckling of the Dreadnought , 
on that day with two other line-of-battle 
ships had beaten off the French squadron 
of four sail of the line and three frigates, 
and Nelson thought that the omen seemed 
good for his victory also. 

At half-past six Nelson took the glass 
from his eye and called out to the signal 
officer to make the signal bear dowm on the 
enemy in two lines. Then the fleet set all 
sail. Collingwood led in the Royal Sovereign. 
The Victory led the weather-line of fourteen. 

And here we must note a profound 
fact—the real, deep-seated religiousness of 
Nelson’s mind. Were the prayers which 
he had so oft heard his father read in the 
old Church at Burnham Thorpe, present on 
this eventful day of battle ? It was always 
Nelson’s habit to begin battle with prayer. 
In the cabin, on this occasion, he wrote a 
simple prayer, and annexed to it his “ last 
will and testament.” That prayer and 
will was headed, “ 21st October, 1805.” A 


further entry runs : “ In sight of the com¬ 
bined fleets of France and Spain, distant 
about ten miles.” He then recommends 
Lady Hamilton and her adopted daughter 
Horatio to the remembrance of a grateful 
country. 

But this digresses. The will above men¬ 
tioned was w itnessed by Hardy and Black¬ 
wood, Captains in the British fleet. While 
he wrote, his ships were standing down 
towards the enemy. Blackwood had 
come on board the Victory about six 
o'clock. He found Nelson cheerful, and 
calm. Yet he was sure (an inward intuition 
told him) that this would be his day of twin- 
victory—victory over the enemy, and 
victory over all that appertains to earth. 

Well for the gallant soldier 
Who hears on dying ears 
The salvo of his victory. 

The cheering of his peers; 

He fears not as he dieth. 

But seems to lead the van. 
True-hearted to the very end,— 

An English gentleman. 

The exhilaration which was present with 
Nelson at Aboukir and Copenhagen was 
not the same as the present. The subdued 
look of the determined man who never feared 
to look death in the face was this look which 
Hardy and Blackwood witnessed. He felt, 
albeit with a truer outlook on Christian 
ethics, that “ how can man die better than 
facing fearful odds ? ” for his Lares and 
Penates. 

The crews, then, had finished their dinners. 
Around the guns gossip went on in an endless 
stream. No doubt many a sailor divulged 
to another that the portrait of a beloved 
mother or sister, brother, or sweetheart was 
safely ensconced next his heart. Mean¬ 
while, some were getting ready their fire- 
buckets ; others were getting ready wrtth 
rammers and powder. 

Majestically * moved the British fleet. 
Light winds from the south-west stirred 
their sails and pennons. Clean and ready, 
each noble sailor stood in his place, and the 
determination on Nelson’s face was answered 
by the ruddy and determined look of every 
sailor. Each British Admiral hoisted his 
own flag, and the others hoisted St. George’s 
ensign. Each ship carried a Union Jack. 
On the main mast of the Victory Nelson 
had made his pet signal: “ Engage the 
enemy more closely.” The enemy had also 
by this time hoisted their ensigns. 

We will now r let Blackwood speak : 
“During the five hours and a half I remained 
on board the Victory, in w’hich I w’as not 
ten times from his side, Nelson frequently 
asked me what I should consider as a victory, 
the certainty of which he never for a 
moment doubted. . . . My answer was, 
that, considering the handsome way the 
battle w'as offered to the enemy, their 
apparent determination for a fair trial of 
strength, and the proximity of the land, 
I thought if fourteen ships were captured, it 
vvould be a glorious result. But Nelson’s 
reply always was; ‘ I shall not be satisfied 
with less than twenty.’ ” 

At this juncture Captain Blackwood 
made an effort to persuade Nelson not to 
expose his life unnecessarily, and proposed 
that his flag should be hoisted on the 
Euryalus, whence he could better see what 
was going on, but Nelson was firm in his own 
idea. “It would be a bad example,” he 
said. The notion that this notable day of 
battle would be his last grew upon him, and 
remained with him. From this no 
persuasion could stay him. 

At about ten minutes before noon up 
went the Victory's famous signal—Nelsqn’s 
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last message to his men—“ England expects 
that every man will do his duty.” Cheers 
rang through the massed ships in response. 
No grateful draught of wine could have had 
such an effect on the men’s spirits. It was 
personality controlling and conquering 
doubt, delay or dalliance. It was soul and 
the hour—the intense moment of a great 
spirit’s passing—and the men caught the 
thrill of it as the peaks catch the first rays 
of the great upheaving sun. 

As soon as this signal was read by the 
other ships Nelson said—while listening to 
the thrilling cheers : “ Now I can do no 
more. We must trust to the great Disposer 
of all Events, and the justice of our course.' 1 
The spirit of religion never left this brave 
patriotic man, but ever asserted itself in the 
moment of trial and struggle. 

As Collingwood took his ship into action, 
Nelson noticed it: “ See how that brave 
fellow Collingwood takes his ship into 
action.” Then Collingwood turned to his 
captain and exclaimed : “ Rotherham, what 
would not Nelson give to be here.” 
Rotherham and Collingwood had been on 
rather testy terms, but Nelson reconciled 
them, and as he made them shake hands, 
said: “ Look, yonder is your enemy.” In 
the meantime the Victory held on its way. 
She flew’ half-a-dozen flags aloft. As the 
Victory advanced seeking her antagonist 
the enemy’s ships began to measure 
distances. Then they saw a shot pass 
through the main top-gallant sail. A 
minute or two of dead silence followed. 
Then eight of the weathermost ships opened 
a dreadful fire upon the Victory —Nelson’s 
ship. 

Nelson ordered Blackwood and Prowse 
of the Sirius to inform those on board 
their frigates that they could take their 
own liberty in the matter of coming closer, 
or more quickly alongside the enemy. As 
Nelson could not distinguish the French 
Admiral’s ship he chose the Santissima 
Trinidad, 130 guns, as “ his old acquaintance,” 
to use his ow’n phrase. He ordered "his 
ship to be steered to her bows. “ Which 
will you run aboard ? ” Hardy asked. 
“Take your choice; it doesn't signify 

X 


much,” said Nelson. Hardy steered for 
the Biuentaure. 

At one o’clock the G8-pounder-carronade 
on the Victory was fired right into the 
Bucentaure. The one broadside as good 
as finished the French sliip. Now the 
Victory received a cleverly directed fire 
from the French Neptune. The two ships 
got alongside of each other about ten 
minutes past one o’clock. The Victory 
fired upon the Redoubtable ; a regular hail 
descended now’ upon the Victory from the 
last-named French ship. 

At twenty-five minutes past one o’clock 
Nelson and Hardy paced to and fro together 
on the Victory's deck. It w’as a moment 
of intense thought—it was the beginning of 
the great “end” of a master-spirit in the 
realm of unfailing courage. Looming up 
was the shadow’—the “ last evening.” For 
one it came, as for many, but in coming to 
that one it raised the greatest wail that 
ever went up from England’s heart. A 
musket-ball had struck Nelson on the left 
shoulder. This cut through the spine, and 
buried itself in the back-muscles. A 
sergeant and several marines went to pick 
him up. “ They have done it at last. 
Hardy,” said the hero of Trafalgar. “ I 
hope not,” answered Hardy. “ Yes,” said 
Nelson, “ my backbone is shot through.” 
Even as he w’as being carried off his mind 
w’as with the men and the ships, and he 
gave certain instructions about minute 
details. 

On coming to the cockpit, where they 
had carried their hero, the doctor soon 
perceived that it was the end. A few 
questions followed about the victory, its 
apparent largeness, the repeated wish to 
take care of “ my dear Lady Hamilton,” 
and then the final kiss, and the words “ God 
bless you, Hardy.” 

As one writes the w’ords it is again 
Trafalgar’s day. One sees the great shadow 
of the enemy’s ships. One hears the 
ricochet and the w’histle and boom of 
shot and shell. One sees the lurid glare, 
but up aloft on the Victory runs that signal— 
“ England expects, etc.,” and we know how 
the expectation was fulfilled. 

X 


NELSON’S DAY. 

(OCTOBER 21st, 1805-1912.) 

W HILE English oaks against the blast 
Stand strong and proud and still. 
So long will Nelson’s memory cast 
A glow on moor and hill, 

A deepening gleam across the sea, 

A thrill through every dell; 

And still the twenty-first will be 
A day remembered well! 

Trafalgar Day ! It broke the pride 
Of France and her allies; 

Trafalgar brought the signal wide 
That floats ’neath many skies : 

“ England expects that every man ” 

His “ duty ” brave “ will do ” ; 

Oh, say to-day, as life you scan. 

What better word for you P 

A painter caught the awful shine 
Of sunset on a wreck. 

And raised its masts to light divine 
At his enchanted beck : 

The Timeraire for victory famed 
Lives in the soul of art; 

From thence was poured the shot tl 
shamed 

The enemy’s proud heart! 

And as the Victory raises up 
Her front, by weather stained ; 

And as the famous fighting ship 
Which Turner saw, is gained, 

A holy reverence stays the foot; 

The brow is bared, for then 
One sees brave Nelson’s death the fruit 
Of victory—such are men I 

Lift up the signal to the wind. 

And, on October’9 breeze. 

Fling out the words that are enshrined. 
As veins in forest trees 1 
We see again Trafalgar’s mom,— 

Hardy and Collingwood : 

And Nelson’s star again is bora. 

And England rides the flood 1 

WILLIAM J. GALLAGHEK 

a; 



Tricked by a Baboon 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ADVENTURE. 

By JOHN COMFORT. 


traight away from 
the dam the spoor 
of the bok was plain 
to be seen leading 
off to some rocky 
ground bounded by 
a line of flat-topped 
kopjes. 

Ellis Clive went 
cautiously forward, 
checking his pony 
every few minutes, 
for well he knew 
that if the bok once 
got wind of his pur¬ 
suit, there would be 
no chance of his getting near enough for a 
shot that day, in which case there would 
be nothing but bullv-beef for dinner after 
all. 

“ Hullo, what’s up?” 

Ellis spoke aloud in sheer amazement, 
as a figure with long arms, and alert 
bearing, a hat cocked rakishly on one 
side of its head, showed for an instant 


on the ridge of a kopje, standing out 
against the sky-line, then swiftly dis¬ 
appeared from view. 

He was fairly certain it was not a 
black boy, and it did not look like a white 
man either. Then he burst out laughing, 
because of his stupidity in not recognising 
the thing at the first glance. “ Why it 
is a baboon, of course, what a softy I 
must have been not to have known it at 
the first, but it was the hat which puzzled 
me. I wonder where the creature got 
it from ? Ah ! ” 

The energetic whisper was drawn from 
him, as his pony turned into a green glade 
between two kopjes, by the sight of the 
bok he was following, grazing peacefully 
a little on ahead. 

Checking his pony, Ellis slid to the 
ground, then turning the animal with its 
head towards home, left it to graze, know¬ 
ing that it would in time make its way 
back to the farm. 

Then dropping on all fours he went 




creeping and creeping behind the bould 
clumps of mimosa bush, and hummo 
grass, which in summer would have fc 
tall enough to shelter him walking uprij 
but which was now only broken 
crumpled dry herbage, with the fi 
green shoots just peeping through. 

He was very close to the bok n 
almost within range, and was congratu 
ing himself that another ten mini 
would about finish it, a comfort truly, 
the morning was grilling, and his ki 
were pretty well skinned with craw- 
over the stones. 

Suddenly the figure of the bal 
bounded into sight again, this time 
the slope of the opposite kopje. It ga 
short angry bark, like a dog that was 
on the scent, startling the bok, w] 
instantly bounded away. 

At the same moment Ellis threw’ up 
gun, firing at random, because there 
no time to take aim. The chance 
told somewhere, the bok stunifc 
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iwerved, and pitched headforemost, but 
just as Ellis with a shout of triumph 
■prang into sight, the wounded creature 
rtruggled to its feet again, and with 
leaping bounds was soon out of sight, in 
the windings of a narrow valley running 
op between two kopjes. 

“ It can’t go far, it is sure to drop in 
a few minutes,” said Ellis eagerly, as he 
followed at a run. If he had not been 
•o sure of this he would have whistled for 
his pony, and chased his game on four 
legs, instead of toiling away on his own 
two feet. 

There was a bark of derision from the 
hill above, aa if the baboon were enjoying 
the joke, and Ellis looked up to shake an 
angry fist at the creature as be passed, 
and thought with a shiver how fearfully 
human it looked, with the hat perched 
oo the side of its head. 

He was pretty well winded now from 
the pace he was making. He tracked the 
bck by the drops of blood on the stony 
ground, and expected every minute to 
come on his qnarry, lying on the ground 
in its last struggle. 

Bat it was the unexpected which hap¬ 
pened. Ellis stumbling over the rough 
■tones, and entangled grasses which made 
tanning dangerous, and walking a snare, 
was startled by hearing a cry like that of 
a frightened child. 

’• It is that wretched baboon, I guess ! ” 
he muttered angrily, and then was furious 
to find that he was trembling in every 
limb, while perspiration Tolled in great 
drops from his face. 

He was thinking of a story told him by 
his father’s Hottentots a few weeks ago, 
just after his coming out from England. 
It was a horrid tale abont a white woman, 
whose child had been killed by baboons, 
and who died of grief in consequence. 
Since that time the wailing of a baby 
might always be heard in the valleys 
between the kopjes, so the coloured people 
■aid. Ellis, however, had never been able 
to find a white man, or woman who would 
believe in the story, so he had come to 
regard it as a myth invented by the Hot¬ 
tentots, who were lazy, and hated having 
to make long excursions in the rough, 
billy country in search of game. Oh, it 
was all sheer nonsense of course, just a 
silly story that no one bnt a native would 
believe in ! 

Inst as Ellis said this to himself, the 
vailing cry broke out again, and with 
his heart beating at a furious rate, he 
scrambled over the rocks in the direction 
from which the sound seemed to come. 
He was in a state of downright panic, 
for the sound seemed to be almost close 
to him. He would have liked to run 
away, bnt that was cowardice pure and 
simple, so calling himself names, he 
pr esse d forward. 

Up, and np he went, until passing ronnd 
a big boulder he saw right in front of 
him the yawning month of a cave. And 
-inside, some distance inside, there was 
something lying on the ground which 
feebly moved—and cried ! 

For a long moment he stood staring in 
front of him, then a big lump seemed to 
come np in his throat, he thought it was 
his heart, and swallowed vigorously 


“ Y&h-ah-ah !" The bundle on the ground 
moved again, and a chubby arm struck 
out. 

“ Why, it is a baby, a real one! ” cried 
Ellis, in such profound amazement that 
he suddenly realised how much faith he 
must have put in that silly ghost story. 
Then he bounded forward and caught up 
the infant, a jolly, sun burned kiddie of 
eighteen months or so. 

The child seemed to be so thankful for 
a sight of one of its own kind, that it 
at once ceased to cry, and pointing at the 
gun which Ellis carried, said “ Bang! 
Bang ! ” with great emphasis and energy. 

“ Well, you are a knowing little chap ! ” 
said Ellis, in an approving tone, stooping 
down, and venturing to give the child a 
friendly pat on the shoulder. He was 
not much used to youngsters, and so was 
afraid to take many liberties with this 
one, from a dread that it might start off 
crying again. 

“ Gug, gug, gug,” responded the small 
creature, then pointing to the gnn, burst 
out in what sounded like vehement com¬ 
mand, ” Bang ! bang ! ” 

“ No, no, sonny, it isn’t target prac¬ 
tice, and I can't afford to waste a cart¬ 
ridge just for the sake of making a noise 
to please you. But what I want to know 
is how you came to be in a place like 
this, so many miles from any civilisation 
except our farm, and you certainly did 
not come from there. Hullo ! ” 

Ellis sprang to his feet in a great hurry, 
and turned to find the big baboon with a 
hat almost close beside him, grimacing, 
and jabbering in a threatening fashion. 

There was no time to think, no time to 
shoot, he just had to act, and striking 
at the creature with his gun, bowled it 
over sideways. But in a minute it was 
on its feet again, and jabbering more 
furiously still, made a jump to seize the 
child, which was screaming with fright. 

Ellis sprang to the rescue, letting off 
his gun anyhow, right in the face of the 
big monkey, but he only succeeded in 
frightening it, and in blowing away a 
piece of its ear. 

It turned and fled from the cave, bark¬ 
ing, jabbering, and whining; weird, un¬ 
canny sounds they were, and all the time 
it was comforting its wounded ear with 
its paws, or hands, in such a dreadfully 
human fashion, that Ellis fairly shud¬ 
dered, feeling as if he had shot a man. 

Then he picked up the crying child, 
consoling it as best he could, but only 
daring to spare one arm for the business, 
the other mast be left for the gun, as 
the baboon was squatting on the ground 
ontside the cave, and seemed to be medi¬ 
tating another attack. 

The situation was getting embarrassing. 
Ellis certainly could not leave the child 
where he had found it, he also could not 
carry it with one arm, and hold his gun for 
defence with the other, so there seemed 
nothing to be done but to wait awhile, 
in the hope that the creature might go 
away. 

Of course he might shoot it. But it 
looked so much like a man, with the hat 
cocked on one side of its head, that he 
felt it would be like deliberate murder 
to lift his gun against it unless, indeed, 


it attacked him, when, of cohrse, he 
would have to fire in self-defence. 

Ellis gave the child a piece of the oat¬ 
meal cake which his mother had thrust in 
his pocket when he set off that morning, 
and the small person grabbed it with an 
eagerness which showed how hungry it 
must have been. Then for a long hour 
he sat impatiently waiting for the baboon 
to make a move, bnt that astute monkey 
never budged, except to scratch its left 
ear where the hat brim tickled it. 

Ellis had taken the child in his arms, 
where it had gone to sleep with its head 
resting against his shoulder, and he was 
getting so drowsy himself that it was with 
difficulty he could keep awake, when to 
his dismay he saw another baboon come 
loping round the side of the kopje, fol¬ 
lowed by another, and another, until 
presently he counted twenty-seven of the 
creatures walking up and down, jabber¬ 
ing, barking, sneezing, and grunting, 
evidently consulting in monkey language 
how best to make an attack on him. 

Ellis could not shoot unless he put the 
child down, and he was desperately afraid 
that if he did put it down, one of the 
active, long-armed creatures would dash in 
and seize it. Backing a little closer to the 
side of the cave, he shifted his gnn so 
that he might use it as a club, then waited 
again, keenly watchful now, knowing that 
any moment might bring the crisis. 

He was wondering what would happen, 
if he had to stay there until dark. Then 
he thought of the bok which he had 
wounded, and wondered if the poor 
creature had dropped. 

" Mother will feel awfully bad at 
having to sit Colonel Hollis down to bully- 
beef,” he said to himself, in a rueful tone. 
His mother had said that morning that 
Bhe was the most worried housekeeper in 
all Rhodesia, and he had been so glad for 
her sake when he had come on the traces 
of the bok, for it was really trying, to 
be expecting company to dinner and yet 
to have nothing to set before them, and 
he indulged in a grin of amusement as 
he thought of the colonel’s feelings, on 
being set down to such homely fare. 

From a grin, he indulged in a laugh, 
and it was really that which hurried up 
the catastrophe, for it woke the child, 
which kicked and struggled for a minute, 
and then broke into a lusty cry. 

There was a howl of rage from the 
baboon with the bat, and the creature 
charged full at Ellis, evidently under the 
impression that he was hurting the child, 
and bent on snatching it from him. 

But he was ready for it, landing a blow 
with the butt end of his gun full on its 
face, and knocking it sprawling. Of 
course when it scrambled to its feet, it 
fled, howling with pain, but it did not 
flee far, and after sitting for a few 
minutes angrily jabbering, it closed in 
again, supported now by the more valorous 
of its fellows. 

Ellis gripped his gun the tighter, and 
perspiration stood out on his forehead, 
and rolled down his face. The child cried 
again, and instantly the baboons made a 
dash forward. Ellis sprang to one side, 
striking here, and striking there, hitting 
the hardest blows that he could manage 
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with one’hand, and knocking the creatures 
sprawling as they came on. 

But it was a frightfully unequal con¬ 
test, for they were at the very least fifteen 
to one, and he had only one arm for 
fighting. 

Shouting and yelling at the top of his 
voice, he whirled his gun aloft, bringing 
it down with resounding whacks on the 
heads of the baboons, while the child 
shrieked frantically, as the long hairy 
arms made desperate efforts to clutch it. 

Once Ellis thought it was really gone, 
but springing forward he managed to catch 
it by its little skirts and drag it back, 
bringing his weapon down on the arm of 
the baboon with a crack which made the 
limb drop helpless, while the creature 
scurried away screaming with pain. 

But Ellis was very nearly done himself. 
Breathless, panting, choked with dust, 
his yells were fainter, and his blows 
lighter. He had got his back to the side 
of the cave, and was gripping the shriek¬ 
ing child close to him, while he wondered 
how many more minutes he could possibly 
hold out, when to his amazement he heard 
a shot, then a perfect volley of firing; 
two or three of his foes fell, the remainder 
dropped on all-fours, and made off as fast 
as they could go, and a party of men burst 
into view. 

His father was there, and Colonel Hollis, 
also a wildly dishevelled man, who burst 
into hysterical sobbing like a woman, as 
he snatched the child from the arms of 
Ellis, and felt it all over, to see if it were 
hurt. 

“ Colonel Hollis and I were on our way 
to the farm,” said Mr. Clive, who had 
been away for a few days on business, 
44 but as we passed Gill’s Spruit we heard 
there was trouble at Boulter’s Fontein, so 
we turned in there to see if we could help. 
Mrs. Rowland came running to meet us, 


we should not have been here so soon,** 
said his father. “ I guess this will be a 
lesson to poor Rowland not to keep a tame 
baboon about his place in future; tricky 
creatures they are and never to be 
trusted. I suppose that animal with the 
hat is the one which carried the child off. 
Well, it is dead as a doornail now ; the 
colonel bowled it over as we came rushing 
up the hill.” 

4 ‘ I was running down a bok that I had 
wounded, but I expect it has got away 
now,” said Ellis, as the father of Jacky 
overwhelmed him with thanks. 

44 No, it is all right,” broke in the 
colonel, 44 we stumbled across it on our 
way here, but could only stop to put it 
out of its pain, for by the sounds, we 
judged matters up here were a bit 
urgent.” 

44 They were,’* answered Ellis, and then 
he was horribly disgusted, because he sud¬ 
denly commenced shaking and shivering. 

44 Hungry, are you, old fellow? Have 
a bite of something,” said his father with 
a kindly understanding, offering him a bit 
of hard tack biscuit, into which Ellis set 
his teeth with great energy, and immedi¬ 
ately felt better. 

44 Anyhow there will be something better 
than bully-beef for dinner to-night,** he 
said, with a sigh of satisfaction, as they 
went down the hill to pick up the bok. 



saying that their little 
child Jacky was lost, 
and as their pet ba¬ 
boon Brutus was also 
missing, they feared 
it had carried the child 
away out of mischief, 
and her husband had 
been searching all 
night. Of course we 
joined forces to help 
him then, but by the 
look of things we 
should have been too 
late if it had not been 
for you, Ellis.” 

44 It was getting 
rather warm,” replied 
Ellis, putting up a 
dirty hand to rub his 
equally dirty face. 
44 You sec the brutes 
rushed me all at once, 
and I could not shoot, 
because I had to hold 
the child, and it 
screamed so badly, 
that I’m afraid I must 
have hurt it.’* 



** But for its cry- rain-drenched Seaman: “This Is a nice reception, on my word I What 
mg, and your yelling, did they want to warn people against me for ? 44 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 722. 
Bt H. F. L. Meter. 



S olution of No. 721. 1, R (Kt 5) Q R 5, 
K i K( (or a, A, c, d, e). 2, Kt—Q 
sq. ch., K moves. 3, R mates on one of four 
squares, (a) B P x Kt. 2, Kt—K2 ch., 
K—Q6. 3, R—Q5 mate. (6), Kt P x Kt. 
2, Kt—B5 ch. (c) P—B6. 2, Q Kt—Q sq. 
and 3, R—Q5 mate, (d) P—Kt6. 2, K 
Kt—Q sq., P x R. 3, R—Q5 mate, (e) 
K—Q6. 2, either Kt—Q sq. 

The other five problems by Schrufer are 
solved thns :— 

1, N E5, P:D5 (or a, A, c, d, e, f). 2, L H5, 
N:F5. 3, L E2J. (a) N:F5. 2, M D4f, 
K:E5. 3, L H8J. (6) P:F5. 2, L B5, 
K F3. 3, L E2J. («) K:D5. 2, L B5f, 

K E4. 3, M F4J. (d) K:F5. 2, L Hot, 

K E4. 3, M D4J. (e) N G6. 2, M F4f, 

K:D5. 3, L B5J. (/) M B6. 2, M D4f, 
K:F5. 3, L H5J. 

1, M B2, P:B2 (or a, A). 2, M:E3, K:F5. 
3, M F3f, K E6. 4, N A2J. (o) N F8. 
2, M F2f, P:F2. 3, M F3f, P:F3. 4, 
P G3J. (6) K:F5. 2, M F2f, P:F2. 3, 
M F3f, K E6. 4, N A2J. 

1, N A2, N H7 (or o. A, c, d, e, /, g, A). 
2, M G6, N:G6 (or t, j, k, l). 3, O D6, 
N:D6. 4,LB7,M:F8. 5.LB1J. (»)A1:G6. 
3, N Bit, K:C4. 4,LE4t, KB5. 5,ND3J, 
(f) O F5. 3, L E4t, K:E4. 4, M G4f. 
K F3. 5, O G1J. (*) M H4. 3, L:E3f, 
K:E3. 4, M G3f, K E4. 5, N Bl{. 

(1) O Do. 3, L E4t, K:E4. 4, N Bl|, 
K F3. 5, M G3J.—(a) M H4, 2, M B6, 
O D5 (or m). 3, L:D5f, N:D5. 4, N Bit, 
K:C4. 5, M B4J. ( m) M:C4. 3, N Blf, 
M C2. 4, N:C2f, K:C2. 5, L E4J— 

(A) 0 D5. 2, P:D5, N H7 (or n). 3, 

O D6, N:D8. 4, P:D6,—.5, M G3J. 

(n) M H4. 3, M B6, P E4. 4, L:E3, 
K:E3. 5, M B3J.— (c) O F5. 2, L:F5t. 
P E4. 3, N Bit, K;C4. 4, L:E4+, K B5. 
5, P A4J.— (d) M D6. 2, P:Dti, 0:C6. 
3, L:C6, K C2. 4, L B5—. 5, LJ— 
(e) M:H3. 2, N Bit, K:C4. 3, L E4t, 
K B5. 4, P A4J.—(/) K C2. 2, L E4f, 

K B2. 3, L Bit, K:A3. 4, L B3J— 

( 7 ) 0:C6, 2, 0 Clt, K C2 (or o). 3, L Dlt, 
K 03. 4, L B3t. K D4. 5, L D3J. 
(o) K C3. 3, L:E3t, K B2. 4, L B3f, 
K:C1. 5, LJ.—(A) N D5. 2, O Clt, eto. 

1, M E3, M F4 (or a. A, c, d). 2, M:E4t,—• 
3, LJ. (a) ALES. 2, L:C5t, AI D5. 3, 
M E:E4J. (A) O H3. 2, M E:E4f, A1:E4. 
3, L D6J. (c) K D5. 2, L D6t, K C4. 
3, M C3J. (d) M F6. 2, L:C5f, K:F4. 
3, L G5J. 
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1, 0 H4, M:Eo (or a, b, c). 2, L E4f,— 
3, M, OJ. (o) K:E5. 2, L G7f, K:F4. 
3, M C4J. (6) P D5. 2, K:E6,—. 3, 
0 F5J. (c) 0 D3. 2, 0:E6f, K:E5. 

3, M E2J. 

Among the end-games by H. Rinck is 
now another one which shows that the 0 
catches the M on many square* :—K B1; 
S F2 ; O B6 ; P B2, G6. K E8 ; M F4 ; 
P A6, F3. White to play and win. 

The white L can be sacrificed on five 
squares, and the black L can form a block 
on five squares, thus :— 

Bv H. YV. Bettmann. K F8; L C5; 
M 08. D1 ; N B7, B8 ; 0 B2, B3 j P D6, 
E8, G3. K E4; M A3, E5; O Al, D2 
P E2, E3, F2, F3, F7, G4. }3. 

Bv F. A. L. Kuskop. K FI; L Di 
H D5, H4 ; N A7, E2 ; O D3, E4 ; P B5, 
E5. K C4 ; L B2; M Al; N A2, Cl ; 
© Bl, Dl ; P A3, C2, D2, E3, F2. J2. 



* 


* 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BISHOP AS COOK AND COBBLER. 

Al * parochial gathering on one occasion, the 
recenilT deceased Bishop Sheepshanks referred to 
-be irdooas times he experienced daring his missionary 
cans in the Far West in these terms : “ If any lady 
here want* a lesson in simple cookery—how to make 
Sapjadc* or cook bacon—let her come to me, and I 
will teach her. It has been said of a certain king 
that he was fit to be a king because he had blacked his 
own boots, and taking that reasoning, I am more fit 
to be a bishop than any one here. I will tell you why 
—because I have cobbled my own boots and mended 
my own breeches.” 

THE VICTOR 

THOUGH one may win the goal by luck, 

And one by chance be hero hailed, 

The palm is for the man of pluck 

Who conquers where he once had failed 1 

TO MARK AN OLD TRAIL. 

THE famous old Santa F6 trail is to be marked so that 
its location will not be forgotten. The school children 
of were asked to contribute a penny each to 

Retire suitable markers for this pioneer highway of 
proves, and 369,166 responded. With this fund the 
m3 will be outlined in an enduring manner from 
irtraB Citv to Santa F£, 800 miles as the caravans 
it. the time consumed for the round trip being 
116 davs. It is believed the trail dates back to 1640, 
whies a Spanish adventurer led an expedition from 
Mexico as tar north as Kansas. But it was not until 
*£« beginning of the last century that the American 
mder and pioneer utilised the long trail that stretched 
out into the wilderness of the new El Dorado. No 
highway in the country has been marked with as many 
dramatic episodes as this same Santa F6 trail. Almost 
r?er. miie of the way was at some time the scene of a 
p>n?iir>o incident. For the caravans of the earlier day 
there waa no haven of safety after leaving Kansas City. . 
Era when military escorts were provided, the Indians 
were at times sufficiently strong to hazard an attack, 
and these attacks always added to the long roll of 
meediee that can be charged against this historical 
pathway, marked as it was by the bones of the daunt- 
ias pioneers who dared its terrors. The last caravan 
seat oat was in 1865, and since that year the trail has 
into disuse. Consequently, the project of 
KAriring it so that its course, as well as its lessons of 
oewras^ and perseverance, and indomitable will, may 
be preferred to an appreciative people, is an admirable 

or jr 

THE master had been engaged in telling his pupils 
about the three kingdoms of Nature—the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral. When he had finished 

fce a^ked : 

- Sow, who can tell me what the highest form of 

T.ifral life is ? " 

A little lad in the front seat raised his hand. 

" The highest form of animal life is a giraffe.” 

^ ^ 

HERE is a story of a regimental cricket match in 
India. A sergeant was batting, a recruit was umpiring. 

~ How’s that ? ” cried the bowler for a palpable 
kf-bcfoe. 

** Oat," said the umpire. 

- out I " yelled the sergeant, stalking threateningly 
towards the umpire : ** Out, did you say ? Look here, 
yocn e nn do you know where the guard-room is ? ” 

** >'ot oat," said the umpire. 


G entlemen, tne Club Room is open! 

In this column the Editor hopes to 
meet his readers every month in friendly 
conference, to discuss such questions as 
may be raised and to give such advice as 
may be required. “ B.0.P.”-ites are re¬ 
quested to submit topics for discussion, and 
to write freely as friend to friend. We 
would have plain speech withal, desiring to 
“ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice.” Gentlemen, the Club Room is 
open ! 

* * * * 

And now, first, as to our plans. The 
“ B.O.P.”—in its 35th year, be it noted— 
has set its sails once more and started on 
its annual voyage. The wind is fair abaft and 
everything promises for a most successful 
trip. Who will not join us in wishing the 
good ship ail the best possible luck ? 

* * * 

To start off with two such excellent serials 
as “ Between the Two ” and “ The Fiery 
Totem ” is, perhaps, to ensure success. 
Each of them is absorbing in interest and is 
undoubtedly the best work of its author. 
But, good as these stories are, there are others 
in reserve to which our readers will eagerly 
look forward. Next month, for instance, 
we commence “ The Sky Cruise of the 
Kestrel , ” by that popular 44 B.O.P.” 
writer, John Lea. This new yarn will tell of 
an exciting balloon adventure across half 
England and of the experiences of two boy 
aeronauts. Then, later on, we shall have 
a thrilling tale from the pen of F. H. Bolton, 
whose “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea ” will 
be fresh in the minds of most. Mr. Bolton’s 
new story is partly one of school life and 
partly one of adventure in a wild land, and 
there is a novel scientific development in 
it—a peep into the future—such as Jules 
Verne delighted in. We predict a rousing 
reception for this coming story. 

♦ * * 

Yet another “ B.O.P.” favourite who has a 
new serial in hand is J. Claverdon Wood, and 
again we shall find ourselves startled by 
strange and wonderful happenings. Mr. 
Wood has chosen a new field for his romance, 
nothing less than the mysterious land of 
Tibet. Look out for announcements of this 
remarkable story in due course. 

* * * 

Enough now of serials. Some one has 
reminded me of a long-standing promise to 
establish a “ ‘ B.O.P ’ League of Friendship.” 
It will be recollected that something was 
said on the point at the commencement of the 
last volume. The question of a League has 
been under serious consideration for a long 
time. It is not a thing to be entered upon 
lightly or rashly ; there is much to be dis¬ 
cussed before arriving at any decision. At 
last, however, we see our way to meeting the 
wishes of the hundreds of “ B.O.P. ”-ites all 
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the world over who have been urging the 
adoption of a scheme of this nature. 

* * * 

Here is one letter—typical of many that 
we have received from readers :— 

“ 4 B.O.P.’-ites far and wide will be 
delighted to read that you are seriously think¬ 
ing of forming a ‘ League of Friendship.’ 
It is rather strange that such a League has 
not been formed before now, as I am sure 
that it would have the effect of uniting our 
home readers, and also of reminding our 
Colonial friends that they are not so far from 
the Mother Country after all. Through the 
agency of the League members could corre¬ 
spond with their fellow-members abroad, 
which would help in deepening our loyalty 
to the 4 B.O.P.’—at the same time that it 
formed a strong band of union. Further, 
if each individual member were to pledge 
himself to obtain at least one new reader 
(not a very hard thing to do) it would mean 
that the circulation of the paper we all 
appreciate so much would be practically 
doubled. —Yours sincerely, 

“A Durham Reader.” 

* * * , ■ 

“ I suggest having a badge for members, 

to be worn as a scarf-pin, or on cap or 
watch-chain,” writes another reader. “ The 
badges could be made of bronze and sold for 
Gd., white metal Is., and silver for Is. 6 d. 
Other boys’ papers have badges, and I do not 
see why the 4 B.O.P.,’ the most interesting 
paper of them all, Should not Have a distin¬ 
guishing badge.” This, too, is quite feasible, 
and we shall take steps at once to carry it into 
effect. It will be a pleasant method of recog¬ 
nition among 44 B.O.P.” readers, and we are 
confident that it will be taken up enthusias¬ 
tically. “ When friends meet, hearts warm,” 
runs the old Scottish saying which heads this 
column. We want the League to be some¬ 
thing more than a mere name; we want to 
see it serving a useful purpose as a real bond 
of union between readers. 

* * * . 

The question of its extension to include 

branches with Club Rooms, etc., must be 
waived for the time. So important a step 
cannot be taken until the League is properly 
under weigh. In the meantime, let us have 
any views that you wish to express on the 

subject, and we will go further into the matter. 

* * * 

Before we break up this session there is 
one other announcement to be made. We 
want a suitable quotation—in prose or 
verse—from some well-known author, to 
place under the Club Room heading. To 
the 44 B.0.P.”-ite who sends the most 
appropriate quotation we will award a prize 
of five shillings. All entries for this 
competition, which should be addressed to 
the Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, E.C., must be made by November 
22nd. 
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THE FIERY TOTEM: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 
By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

Author of “ Braves, White and Red,” “ Call of Honour,” “ Comrades Three I ” “ Totiak” 

“ Tangled Trails” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V.-LOST IN THE FOREST. 


M orning came, but u brought no news 
of the absent men. There now seemed 
to be no possible doubt but that some 
accident of a serious nature had overtaken 
both, and the boys were at their wits’ end 
to know what steps to take. 

There had been but one canoe for the out¬ 
ing, so it was not possible to follow up the 
river course in pursuit of explanation. The 
only option was to take the journey on foot. 
That would be a tedious process, seeing that 
the river twined in some parts like a cork¬ 
screw. Two or three miles might be walked, 
and yet only half the distance might be 
covered as the crow flies. However, there 
seemed nothing else to be done. It was im¬ 
possible to remain idly at the camp waiting 
for what might turn up. Meantime their 
services might be in urgent need, and delay 
might only increase the necessity. 

“ I vote we pack up our outfit in the tents 
and set off on the chance of finding their 
tracks,” said Bob. “ We can take a good 
supply of cartridges with us in case we are 
delayed and need to forage for food.” 

“ It’s my opinion that we may have to go 
a good long way,” was Holden's opinion. 
“ It would be as well to take a small axe and 
one or two things for possible camping. A 
pannikin would be useful—” 

“And a small coil of rope. You can 
never go far in the bush without finding a 
use for rope.” 

“ But suppose they come back in our 
absence ? ” 

“Ah. that’s well thought of,” Arnold agreed. 
“ It might mean starting out to hunt for us. 
We ll leave a note explaining things.” 

As soon as breakfast was over, the boys 
made their preparations for departure. 
They filled knapsacks with such supplies as 
they deemed necessary to meet the circum¬ 
stances and possible emergencies. Then 
they packed away the loose articles of the 
camp outfit and pinned a note against the 
flap of the tent to explain the cause of their 
absence to any person who might reach the 
ground before their return. Then they set 
out bravely on their quest. 

It was their first intention to follow the 
course of the river, even though their journey 
might be considerably lengthened there¬ 
by. But very soon it was found that 
such tactics were, in the main, impractic¬ 
able. In some parts the banks were steep 
and rocky; in others they were to thickly 


clothed with bush that a pathway 
was only possible after the axe had cut 
its way. The latter was particularly the 
case when a certain great bend of the Atha¬ 
basca was reached, so the chums determined 
to attempt a short cut across the loop by 
plunging straight through the forest. 

“ It seems easy enough,” Alf had said. 
“ We are going about due north, I think. 
The bend goes due west, but, as the main 
part of the river flows north according to the 
map. if we go straight on we are bound to 
strike the water again.” 

“ Right, old man.” responded Bob. “ In 
any case, the paters could not be so near 
home, or they would have had plenty of time 
to get back even by crawling. So it would 
be almost wasting energy to trudge so far 
out of the way.” 

It is one thing to say “ go north ” : it is 
quite another matter to hold a steady course 
in a forest. The Indian can do it ; likewise 
the trapper. They know the signs of the 
compass such as nature has provided for 
them. They know on which side of the trees 
certain moss is to be found, and they know 
the signs that the blizzard wind leaves be¬ 
hind it when it has passed on its way from 
arctic zones. To such as have been initiated 
into the higher mysteries of woodcraft from 
their earliest years, a due course to any set 
point of the compass is second nature. But 
those who are unlearned in the art soon find 
out their mistake when they put their inex¬ 
perience into practice. The sun is a pointing 
finger to the craftsman ; a disastrous lure to 
the ignorant. 

Bob and Alf pursued their way pluckily. 
Determined to keep a steady course, the 
tomahawk had to be requisitioned at frequent 
intervals in order to clear a passage through 
the thorns and binding creepers that im¬ 
peded the way. 

At any other time the adventure would 
have been one of sheer delight, for who would 
not have enjoyed exploring unknown land— 
probably land, too, where only the Indian’s 
foot and the feet of the wild creatures of the 
forest had ever pressed ? 

Once or twice the boys saw the great vel¬ 
vet eyes of an antelope peeping at them 
through a screen of maple leaves. Again 
the scrub would rustle as a fox crouched 
down to hide his skulking body from the 
strangers’ sight. The cat-birds were calling 
their sad messages to each other among the 
maple leaves, and lively little chipmunks 
would utter their shrill piping sounds of 
warning to their friends as they started be¬ 
fore the advance of the young explorers. 
Yes. it was an experience to fill the heart 
with joy when any ordinary call inspired the 
venture spirit. 

On this occasion, however, neither of the 
boys had eyes for such pleasant sights, or 


ears for such sounds as are the delight of the 
trapper’s life. Their minds were too full of 
anxiety to permit room for ordinary enjoy¬ 
ment, and they hardly spoke as they pressed 
on a trail in single file. 

In this way they continued for two hours 
or more. At intervals they would take it in 
turn to act as leader and handle the axe ; 
but they did not allow a pause in the pushing 
forward, until at last Bob called a halt, 
feeling that a rest had been earned. 

“ We ought to be getting near the river 
again by this time,” he remarked. 

“ That’s w hat I’ve been thinking.” said 
Alf. “ You see, it was such a sharp west¬ 
ward turn that the river took after we 
crossed the ford, that I don’t think we can 
be far off now. It must come round to the 
cast again.” 

“ Yet there's no sound of it—” 

“ That is what’s puzzling me. We’ve 
covered a couple of miles at the least.” 

“ And done enough work for four,” added 
Bob. “ However, let’s get to work again. 
The sooner there, the sooner this job will be 
over.” 

“ Thank goodness it looks pretty clear 
ahead now—more pine trees and less of the 
beastly scrub,” said Holden. 

Once more the boys pressed forward ; but, 
although they continued the march for quite 
another hour, apparently they were as far 
off as ever from the river, for they neither 
sighted water, nor came within hearing dis¬ 
tance of the object of their search. 

Again they stopped and faced one another 
with perplexed expressions. 

“ I’ll tell 3 ’ou what it is, old man—we’ve 
missed the way,” said Alf. 

But Bob was never ready to admit defeat 
of any sort. 

“ Nonsense,” he said. We’ve kept st 
fairly straight course.” 

“ Or thought we have. To my mind, if 
we’d kept straight on we ought to have 
reached the river by this time. As it is, 
there is no sign of it.” 

“ That’s true. Except for being fre© 
from the brushwood, w*e might almost b© 
where we started. It looks much the same 
—no slope or any other sign to suggest that 
we are nearer to the water.” 

“ What's to be done ? ” 

“ I see nothing for it but to go back again 
and follow the river as we were doing in the 
first place. We were fools to think of taking 
short cuts. The other way may have seemed 
longer, but it would have been a deal shorter 
in the long run.” 

Both the boys were feeling rather fagged 
by this time, for their trudge had been of an 
exceptionally fatiguing nature. But each 
kept the feeling to himself, and cheerfully 
stepped out with the intention of retracing 
his steps. It was a disappointment, and 
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irksome enough ; yet there was no help for it, 
and the situation had to be faced pluckily. 

But all the best intentions seemed to go 
wrong that day, and it did not take an hour’s 
marching before Bob stopped and turned to 
bis chum with a crestfallen countenance. 

“ Look here, old man. I don’t know what 
you're thinking, but my own opinion is—” 

“ That we’ve missed the path; that we 
sre lost—” 

“ I’m afraid that is the truth of it. You 
see, we’ve never come to any of the places 
that we had to clear with the tomahawk.” 

“ Then what's to be done ? ” Alf ques¬ 
tioned. 

Arnold took out his watch and looked at it. 

“ What’s to be done ? Grub. That’s the 
first thing. After that we can make fresh 
plans. It's noon now, and we can do nothing 
while we’re hungry. Besides—well, to tell 
the truth. I’m feeling a little tired.” 

11 1. too,” responded Alf with a faint smile. 
“ I didn’t want to say so while I thought you 
wished to go on—” 


** Just my own idea,” Bob returned with 
a slight laugh, as h* 1 lowered himself to a soft 
place under the shadow of a large maple. 
“ So wft’U rest here and have a bite. We’ll 
feel better afterwards.” 

The little camp was made, and a meal was 
enjoyed from the contents of Bob’s haver¬ 
sack—biscuits and cold venison. Neither 
of the lads thought it was worth while to 
trouble about shooting and cooking a meal 
j ust then. They would reserve that till night, 
in the event of their not being able to find 
Crane Creek again. 

After a considerable rest, the march w’as 
resumed for the third time. On this occa¬ 
sion, however, the process was varied. 
Their first purpose was, of course, to find the 
path by which they had come; so at Bob’s 
suggestion they carefully proceeded to walk 
in a circle—checking the route by notching 
the trees, and taking w r idcr courses each 
time a circuit was completed. 

But even these means were ineffective. 
Circle after circle was made, and still the 


earlier track was undiscovered. All the 
afternoon was thus occupied, and, when even¬ 
ing came, the boys were footsore and w eary— 
glad to throw themselves down on the first 
piece of springy grass : too tired even to 
trouble about preparing food. 

The disappointment w’as beyond words. 
They had started out in the morning full of 
cheerful hopes of being able to render aid to 
their parents who (they felt sure) w r ere in 
need of assistance. And now r , not only was 
this purpose frustrated, but they themselves 
were in that terrible plight of being lost in 
the backwoods—a hundred miles or more 
from the haunts of white men; with nothing 
but plucky hearts to help them, and limited 
ammunition to supply bodily needs. 

The sun passed over their heads and sank 
somewhere beyond the forest. They could 
not tell where it vanished, for the camp was 
amid such dense surroundings that they 
could hardly see beyond a hundred yards 
through the branches. 

With dusk, and after a sparse meal, it was 
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decided to light a fire, more for the sake of 
the cheering sight than the need for warmth. 

Bob was the first to rise, and as he stood up¬ 
right he was heard to give vent to a decided : 

“ Bother it! ” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” grunted Alf, as 
he also proceeded to rise. 

“ Matter ? ” repeated his chum. “ Nothing; 
only I have stuck my head into a cloud of 
moths—big ones and little ones. There 
seems to be a regular party going on under 
this tree.” 

“ It’s that luminous patch in the tree that 
we’ve been sitting under,” said Holden, at 
the same time drawing his friend’s attention 
to what looked like a patch of light on the 
trunk of the maple about five feet from the 
ground. 

“ That’s curious,” remarked Bob, bending 
forward to examine the spot. “ I wonder 
what it can be ? It looks like the light on 
one of those luminous match-boxes that are 
made so that you can see them in the dark.” 

“ They say that rotten wood sometimes 
has that effect—” 


“ But this tree is quite sound. And see ! 
There’s another the same on that tree to the 
right! ” 

It was certainly strange, and the boys 
picked up their guns and sauntered over to 
examine the next trunk, on which they found 
the same peculiar light attracting an equally 
numerous lot of moths of many descriptions. 

“ There’s another ! ” exclaimed Alf, point¬ 
ing ahead of him. 

“ And another ! ” 

“ And another ! ” 

By this time the boys w ere quite excited by 
their discovery, and when Alf suddenly drew’ 
attention to the further discovery that tho 
marked trees were almost in a straight line, 
their excitement was still further stirred. 

It’s the strangest thing I ever heard of— 
in the natural history wav,” the younger lad 
said. “ To find all those trees marked on 
the same side, and all in a straight line— 
why, it would puzzle the brains of anybody 
to explain it! ” 

Without any decided plan, and more out 
of curiosity than from any other motive, the 


chums proceeded from one tree to another, 
examining each as they reached it, and mar¬ 
velling all the time at w hat they docided as 
being one of the most remarkable freaks of 
nature that they had ever heard about. 

Then they became aware of a strange sound 
that reached them from no great distance 
through the trees. It was a most remark¬ 
able sound—not that of any animal with 
which they were familiar ; indeed, it was not 
a sound that suggested any beast or bird. 

“ What on earth is it ? ” questioned Alf, 
as the weird wail sighed through the forest. 

“ It sounds like a harmonium in distress! ” 
replied Bob with a slight laugh. And, even 
as he spoke, the wail was repeated, though 
this time could be distinctly heard the voice 
of some person struggling to articulate to 
some musical accompaniment the words: 

“ Rool, Britanny ! Britanny rool waves !! 
“Britons ne-vaire—ne-vaire—ne-vaire 
“ Shall be sla-aves ! ” 

{To be continued.) 




HOW TO IMPROVE AT THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “B.O.P.’* 


By JACK SHARP (the Everton and International Player ). 


I think that the majority of youthful 
footballers generally start at a disad¬ 
vantage ; that is, they seldom take advantage 
of their opportunities to become more or 
less proficient whilst very young. But 
still, things are better than they were a few 
years ago. The biggest sinners in this 
respect are the Southerners; in fact, it 
seems to me that the farther south you get, 
the less is the enthusiasm in the very young, 
and vice versd. I do know that in some 
parts of Great Britain the game of football is 
indulged in by children almost immediately 
they are able to toddle along, and certainly 
before their parents have purchased their 
offspring's first pair of boots. 

I would not actually advocate quite such 
early steps in becoming proficient, but I 
do think that every schoolboy who is healthy 
should do his utmost to learn to play the 
game properly. Now, I am net merely 
referring to the acquiring of a skill in 
dribbling, passing, and trapping. There are 
other points in the game to think of, such as 
playing in the right spirit, and acting in 
such a manner that your football will not 
merely make you muscular and strong, but 
will give you a healthy brain and a clean 
and fair mind. 

In the meanwhile, let me impress upon 
every youth that if he wants to be a good 
footballer he must take his place in some 
kind of a team, getting used to combining 
with the remainder of his side and gaining 
experience with an opposition. I know’ what 
some of my readers, who are novices, will 
say ! It i9 not easy to get a place in a team. 
Well, perhaps so, but even if you have never 
played before, you can always get some of 
vour fellows to join you in a game. Don’t 
spend quite so much time in just shooting at 
goal, but got more real practice. 


CHAPTER III.—SOME GENERAL HINTS. 

I have seen bands of youths on some of 
our public grounds spending hours every 
day in banging a ball into an imaginary goal, 
made up of heaps of coats with a boy 
standing between them. Now, this is fairly 
good practice for shooting and for the boy 
in goal, if he has made up his mind to become 
a goalkeeper, but such kicking w’ill do very 
little good, and it is far better to first under¬ 
stand, and get used to, the rough and tumble 
of the game, the necessity of outwitting an 
opponent, and the need of just a touch which 
will put the ball at the foot of a colleague 
and give your side the victory. 

Banging a ball about at all angles will not 
make you a footballer, although, mind you, 
I thoroughly believe in a certain amount 
of shooting practice ; but I think that a 
knowledge of the manner in which you can 
acquire a thorough command of the ball 
should come first. If you feel that in your 
games with your companions you do not 
quite do yourself justice, put in an hour 
or so at dribbling and passing practice 
with two or three friends, and without any 
opposition. You should all start in a straight 
line at one end of the field, keeping up the 
same pace all the way and arrive in a straight 
line at the other end, having run the w hole way 
with the ball at your toes for a few’ seconds 
and then passing from one to the other. 

This is a fairly difficult feat to accomplish, 
but when you do manage to go the length 
of the field without losing the ball once, you 
may look upon yourself as fit to take your 
place in any junior team. The practice will 
not only have taught you to run with the ball 
but it will have made you an accurate passer, 
besides being proficient in properly trapping. 

Now, let me give you young beginners a 
word or two of warning. Don’t imagine 
that you are all born centre-forwards just 


because the hero in your football story 
generally happens to play in that position 
and wins all the matches off his own boot. 
Every player, no matter what his position 
on the field may be, is like a link in a chain. 
No one can be done without, be he strong or 
weak. Every player must be connected 
with the others, and must be safe, or the team 
will fail. But I shall have more to say about 
the necessary qualities of each position and 
player in future chapters. 

Go to a first-class match and thoroughly 
study the movements of experts, making up 
your mind to learn from men who are masters, 
and then try to emulate their doings in \’our 
own games. Always be obedient to your 
captain, no matter w hether his views coincide 
with yours or not. He is probably a better 
judge of your play than you are. And, 
above all things, never lose your temper on 
the field and give way to petty feelings of 
spite in order to bring about the downfall of 
another and add to your own glory. Once 
you resort to underhand trickery it will be a 
matter of difficulty to cast it aside. 

And now to another and most important 
point. If there has been one fault more 
than any other which I have noticed in 
junior amateur football, it has been that oi 
slackness. Those clubs that are getting 
weak and are well on the way to death maj 
generally be said to be committing suicide 
by means of their own apathy, for I am 
convinced that there are hundreds of fine 
players lost to the game through this cause 
to every one who throws it up on account oi 
business or other claim upon his time. 

I am not exaggerating when I say that 
on dozens of occasions I have heard dialogues 
on the follow ing lines : “ Oh. Jackson, old 

chap, you played a fine game to-day. I sup¬ 
pose we can rely on you for next Saturday 1 
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Oar opponents are beastly strong.”— 
“ Well, I am not sure, but I’ll let you know in 
ujcase. You see. I’m rather expecting some 
people over, and then I’ll have to play golf. 
Anyhow, I’m not at all sure what engage¬ 
ments I may have made for Saturday, but 
m let you know.” 

Ye gods! What a spirit for football ! 
There we hundreds of magnificent foot¬ 
ballers—and cricketers too—who are won¬ 
derfully clever and worth their places in any 
side; yet they apparently look upon their 
game as a bit of a bore, and merely turn out 
when the spirit moves them, or because, in 
thenrordsof one great international player 
I know, “ I must do something to prevent 
myself getting absolutely rusty.” 

My advice to clubs that have, hitherto, 
relied upon the casual assistance of such 
' slackers ” is, do without them, and on no 
account allow them to play just when they 
think they will. The reserves may not be 
quite so good, but at any rate you can rely 
upon them, and when they know they are to 
play regularly their improvement will be 
np:i Only recently my advice on this 
point was taken, and the “star slacker” 
amateur was not asked to play after absenting 
himself for two Saturdays in succession, so 
that when he did turn up and found a young 
and raw countryman playing in his place he 
ns taken aback. 

The value of the social influence on a 
tram is shown in different ways. For 
instance, I have heard of sides that had rather 
had reputations for the manner in which they 
dealt with their opponents. The honour of 
sinning matches by fair means practically’ 
went for nothing, and in its place there came 
a kind of competition between the players 
as to cho could be guilty of the most flagra nt 
pece of unfairness and dirty play. The 
players seemed to start the game in bad 
tempers without any apparent reason, and 
ail this was the outcome of petty quarrels 
m the dressing-rooms and the inability of 
the men to get on well together. 

Let peace be made in camps such as these 
tod bad temper will be a thing of the past. 
When you see a team run on to the field each 
with a smile and word of chaff for each other, 
depend upon it that they are a happy band 
at overgrown boys, and all the watching 
m the world will not divulge the slightest 
hit of unfair trickiness in their play. The 
team which is composed of eleven men all 
oq a footing of perfect friendship does not 
require dirty play in order to win matches. 
The players understand one another to such 
u extent that their play “ dovetails,” and 
nothing can put them off their game. 

I don’t mind what you are, whether player 
or spectator, but I do want you all before 
you lay aside this copy of the Bay's Own 
Pa per to make a huge resolve that the game 
of football shall not deteriorate in repute 
through anv action of yours during the 
coming winter. Last season we had tons 
of evidence that in some districts the word 
football only stood for everything which 
unfair, brutal, disgusting and foul- 
mouthed. I wouldn’t suggest for one 
minute that any reader was to be blamed 
fur this; on the contrary, I have ample 
proof that quite a large number of my young 
friends did their utmost to put down some 
of the worst evils; but we have all got to 
*ork hard for the good of the game, and so 


we’ll start getting our own houses in order 
and being sure they are spotless before we 
commence on those of our neighbours. 

(To be continued.) 

* # iff 

Our Friends 

the Lizards. 

By Dr. RORY M'LAREN, M.D., D.Ph 
F.Z.S. 

ave you ever tried to catch a slow- 
worm ? If you happen to be a 

Scottish boy, I don’t suppose you ever have 
done so; for though England is badly 
enough supplied in the way of lizards. 
Scotland is far worse off; they don’t like 
the cold. Well, if you do try and catch one 
of these slow-worms (or blind-worms as they 
are often called), it’s a pound to a penny that 
you will find yourself with only the tail left 
in your hands. These creatures have a 
surprisingly easy way of discarding their 
tails if they are roughly handled. 

A good many lizards have this knack of 
being able to lose their tails when they think 
it necessary. It doesn’t surprise you much 
in our tiny lizards here; but when you’re 
abroad, say, and happen to have got a big 
chap by the tail, it gives you something of 
a shock when he apparently splits in halves. 
I well remember that happening one after¬ 
noon when I was up in the Mount Lofty 
hills in South Australia, trying to catch some 
lizards in one of the gullies. They were 
big brown fellows—Cunningham’s Egernia, 
to give them their full name—and they were 
frightfully quick. However, I got one by the 
tail at last, just as he was skipping down a 
crack in some rocks, and he pulled and I 
pulled. He didn’t budge, so I pulled a bit 
harder. To my intense surprise, he all 
at once seemed to come in halves just behind 
his hind legs, and I was left with a great 
fleshy tail in my hand. I did feel a brut© ! 

They make very jolly pets, do these slow- 
worms, and are very easy to keep. They 
hibernate all through the winter, of course, 
if you have them outside ; but if you are 
keeping them nice and warm indoors they 
will remain lively all the time. 

How they came to be called “ glow¬ 
worms ” is somewhat curious. The name is 
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a misnomer, being simply a corruption of 
the old Anglo Saxon “ sla ” (slay) worm. 
Every reptile was a “ worm ” to our fore¬ 
fathers of those days, and nearly every one 
was reputed to be venomous. And so it 
was that the country folk in their ignorance 
designated our lizard the “ slay-worm,”— 
the “ worm ” that killed ! But why it should 
ever have got the name of “ blind-worm ” is 
somewhat of a mystery. If you look at 
one, you’ll see that it has quite distinct 
bright eyes. What is more, you’ll also see 
it has eyelids ; which at once shows you 
that it is not a snake, but a lizard. Snakes 
are without eyelids; that’s how it is they 
always appear to be wide-awake. 

Another great point of difference, of 
course, between lizards and snakes is that 
the former are not poisonous. Curiously 
enough, there’s just one exception to that— 
a lizard that lives in Mexico and Arizona, 
called the Holoderm. He is easily enough 
recognised ; a thick-set chap with a very 
“ loud” pattern of black and red on his skin. 
If you look out for them next holidays in 
the Reptile House at the “ Zoo,” you’re almost 
sure to find one; there are almost always 
one or two there. 

But some of the bigger lizards that you 
find in tropical countries—the Monitors or 
Varanidae —though] not poisonous, have a 
set of teeth and claws that would do 
credit to a young tiger-cat. They run up to 
fully six feet in length, and are altogether 
too big to tackle. I tried it once on a 
medium-sized chap about three feet long, 
that I thought would make a very jolly pet; 
but it was about as bad as tackling a full- 
grown cat that wants to get away—and you 
know' what that’s like ! 

Unfortunately, when you bring them over 
here, even if you do keep their cage nice and 
warm, they lose both their brilliant colours 
and their fiery temper; their skin gets 
dull and they become “ slack ” and lazy. 
In the “ mallee scrub ” of Australia, w here 
they are fairly abundant, the first notice you 
generally get of one being about, is a scurry 
of stones and gravel, and a long shadow flying 
for the nearest rabbit-hole. They can get 
over the ground at a most amazing pace, 
kicking the gravel in all directions as they 
run. They will eat all sorts of unconsidered 
trifles—young rabbits, birds, fowls, and eggs, 
too. There is a splendid photo in Roosevelt’s 
book, “ African Game-Trails,” showing one 
of these Monitors robbing a crocodile’s 
nest—the lizard is just cutting off for cover, 
with an egg in its mouth. 

In America these monitors are represented 
by a group of large lizards know n as Iguanas. 
There are about three hundred different 
species of these known, the majority in¬ 
habiting the tropical parts of Southern and 
Central America. There are, however, three 
Iguanas w ? hich live in the Old World. One 
is found in Fiji, and the two others as far 
away as Madagascar. How did they ever 
get there ? Why should these two have 
strayed so far afield ? 

The crocodiles and alligators give us a 
similar puzzle. All the alligators are found 
in the New' World—with the exception of a 
single Chinese species. Perhaps it would 
be as well to give you some idea, at least, of 
what is the answer, or what we think is the 
answer, to this puzzle. Once upon a time, 
then, the alligators were spread much more 
widely over the world than they are now'; 
one (which rejoiced in the terrifying name 
of Diplocynodon !) having lived in England. 
The same is true of the Iguanas, which we 
know' used to live in France thousands of 
years ago. Probably they were still more 
widely spread over Europe and Africa; 
and those still living in Madagascar are the 
descendants of these, w hilst the vast majority 
became extinct from one cause or another. 
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CHAPTER VI.-THE MEDICINE MAN. 

D uring the march through the woods the 
Indians were not communicative. Once 
or twice Arnold attempted to draw Swift 
Arrow into conversation, but the old man 
merely listened in solemn silence. He 
refused even to respond to direct questions. 

Eventually a clearing was reached where a 
large number of teepees were pitched. It 
was quite a wigwam village, and thence the 
two captives were escorted to a tent that 
stood among many others. They were 
politely requested to enter, and, on obeying, 
they found that the teepee was otherwise 
empty. Several men were posted on guard 
at a little distance from the entrance, while 
Swift Arrow departed with the rest of his 
brethren. 

“ There’s no doubt but that we are 
prisoners,” remarked Arnold, as he sat down 
upon a buffalo hide, preparing to make 
the best of things and take his ease while 
ho might. 

“The whole affair is a puzzle,” said his 
companion. “ Why on earth they should 
take us prisoners passes my comprehension. 
It can't be that they regard us as enemies. 
They would not have been so polite and 
considerate if that had been their thought.” 

“That’s just it,” laughed Arnold, who, 
like his son, had the gift for worrying little 
until ho knew exactly what to worry about. 
“That’s just what surprises me. We are 
treated as prisoners and not as prisoners. 
My impression is that we are regarded 
with more fear than anger.” ■ * 

The time allowed for speculation was 
soon curtailed by the sound of many voices 
approaching the tent, though presently 
there was silence, and a loud voice called to 
those within : 
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sprang to the middle and tossed the snake to the ground while he uttered a 
wild shriek.” (dee page 51.) 


“ The eyes of Mighty Hand would gladly 
rest on the sight of the White Men.” 
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“ He means ns,” commented Arnold, 
rising from the couch of fur. “ He’s too 
polite to enter the teepee uninvited.’* 

“ By all means let his eyes rest upon us,” 
Uughed Holden. 

The two men then advanced while one 
threw open the flap of the tent. And the 
picture that met their eyes was one that 
struck the strangers with admiration, for it 
seemed to throw the years back to the days 
when the Indian ruled the prairie—the days 
that knew the youth of Ballantyne and the 
prime of Fenimore Cooper. 

Ranged in a semicircle before the tent 
was a crowd of braves and warriors—all 
arrayed in the picturesque garb that was 
unspoilt by any touch of Saxon attire such 
as is commonly seen among redskins of 
the present day. Except that the old-time 
bows and arrows were replaced by more 
modern muzzle-loaders, there was nothing 
to suggest any association with white men 
and white men's tastes. 

But it was not so much the background of 
natives that so impressed the Englishmen. 
Their admiration was called to tho central 
figure. He was an Indian of enormous size 
-—tall, squarely built, and equally propor¬ 
tioned. His head was surmounted with a 
turban of black fox decorated with eagle 
feathers that were continued like a wing 
right down his back and nearly touching 
the ground. His black hair was threaded 
with many-coloured beads, some of which 
resembled (and actually were proved to be) 
nuggets of pure gold. Necklaces of beads 
and animals’ teeth hung in many strands 
upon the breast of his deerskin shirt. Leg¬ 
gings and moccasins were a mass of beads, 
feathers, and porcupines’ quills woven in 
intricately fantastic designs. And, over all, 
there hung in graceful folds an ermine robe 
of spotless white. 

This was the great chief of the Dacotahs. 
Mighty Hand was his name, and that hand 
was famed for its deeds of valour as, equally, 
for its deeds of kindness. He was sole 
monarch of a mighty branch-tribe of the 
Dacotahs that had long been separated from 
its renegade brethren, preferring to maintain 
the old life in the forest and on the prairie 
rather than a workhouse existence in a 
Government Reserve. He led his people 
far from the haunts of white men, and his 
life was only harmful to the game that 
supplied his people’s needs. Powder and 
other necessaries he obtained from frontier 
trading stations. But he was known as a 
man of peace and a man of spotless honour. 
Hence his irregular life and failure to comply 
with Government Reserve regulations had 
been hitherto winked at by the officials. 

When the Englishmen issued from the 
tent, this chief was standing before them 
in a majestic attitude that at once proclaimed 
his royal blood. He was unarmed. This 
was a courtesy to the strangers. 

At the chiefs right side stood Swift 
Arrow ; at the left was a figure that formed 
a weird contrast to the other two. This one 
was lean, bent and twisted like a gnarled 
tree that had been starved and warped in 
the desert. His dress was alike native, 
but the grotesque ornaments of animals’ 
skulls, tails, dried monkeys* hands, and 
other gruesome relics gave the wearer an 
appearance that was repulsive to Saxon 


eyes. This freak of figure and dress was 
Thunder-maker, the great Medicine Man of 
the tribe. Without his presence no state 
conclave was complete ; without his opinion 
no tribal law or rul ng was ever decided. 

It must not be thought that the time we 
have occupied in describing these several 
features was similarly occupied by the Eng¬ 
lishmen in minute observation. Not at all. 
Arnold, immediately recognising the bearing 
of the chief, promptly addressed him in 
English, which Mighty Hand could under¬ 
stand—judging from his first salutation. 

“ The white brothers of the redmen are 
gladdened by this visit of the great chief.” 
he said. “ The white brothers have been 
in great danger from rushing waters—danger 
from which the great chief’s braves snatched 
them. They are grateful that their lives 
have been saved, and they are glad to meet 
the chief and thank him for what was done.” 

The Indian listened in silence, and, at the 
pause that followed, he returned in deep 
tones, as if he were repeating a lesson that 
he had learned by heart: 

“ Out from the silver waters, when the moon 
is round, they shall come. They shall he 
•pale-face, and they shall look like men .” 

This was certainly a puzzling rejoinder! 
To neither of the captives did it convey 
any knowledge. Arnold, however, deemed 
that the best course would be to assume no 
impression that he and his friend were 
regarded as prisoners. 

‘‘The chief speaks well,” he returned. 
“ But his tongue deceives him when he says 
that we look like men. Pale-faces we are. 
But we are friends to the redman. We 
Would smoke the peace-pipe with him. But 
we are far from our camp. At our tents are 
our young sons who are awaiting our return 
with anxious hearts. Perhaps ihe great 
chief has also a son ! He^ wifi know, then, 
how heavy would be the heart of his papoose 
if the chief were long absent from his teepee. 
We therefore beg that the chief will hasten 
the peace-pipe* Afterwards he will lend 
a brave to guide the white brothers back 
to their camp-ground.” 

While Arnold spoke, there was silence 
among the Indians, and it was obvious from 
the chief’s face that his mind was disturbed 
with indecision. 

“ Mighty Hand has listened to the words 
of the pale-face,” the chief said. “The 
white man’8 words flow as music, but—‘ out 
from the silver waters , when the moon is 
round — * ” 

The speaker’s voice faded into thoughtful¬ 
ness, and Holden whispered to his com¬ 
panion : 

“ What is the fellow driving at ? What 
does he mean by * out from the silver 
waters ’ ? Of course we came out from 
waters, but what has that to do with 
the moon, I wonder ? ” 

“ I can’t think, unless—yes, I believe 
I’ve got it! It’s full moon about this time, 
Holden. There’s some Indian superstition, 
I imagine, about full moon and people being 
rescued from the water—” 

“ It sounds like that from the way he 
speaks. You remember, Swift Arrow said 
much the same thing.” 

“ Then depend upon it, we’ve hit the mark. 
In some way, we’ve got mixed up with a 
legend or superstition.” 


Mighty Hand had been consulting wit 
Swift Arrow while the Englishmen had bee 
quietly summing up the situation, but no 
he again faced the captives. 

“ Mighty Hand has lived long, and see 
many wonders and much great medicin 
But to-day there is a cloud in his mini 
He understands but darkly. It would be 
shame that Mighty Hand should brir 
water to the eyes of his white brother 
papoose, but who can say if the fiery tote 
be not calling this day ? Behold ! ” 

As he spoke, the chief tore open his dee 
skin shirt, and when the Englishmen be 
forward in curiosity, they saw—upon t! 
naked breast—the figure of a serpent ta 
tooed in gold and red so cunningly that 
seemed as though a living reptile were the 
resting—a reptile moulded from burni 
flames, with head raised in the attitude 
striking. 

The men gave a gasp of wonder and si 
prise, and at the same instant the Medici 
Man jumped forward, pointed a finger i 
wards the sign, and turned with an e 
grin towards the strangers. 

“ The totem of the Serpent Dacotahs 
he hissed through his teeth. “Can 1 
pale-face look upon it without fear ? C 
they not feel the poison-tooth break i 
covering of their flesh ? ” 

At this strange attack, Arnold laugl 
aloud, and Holden smiled as he said : 

“ The white men are not cowards ! T1 
do not shrink before a figure of paint! ” 

The Medicine Man threw up his arms i 
transport of rage. 

“ They laugh ! The white men smile 
the sacred totem ! ” he cried in a wild apj 
to the sympathies of the people, who be 
to respond with disapproving murm 
“Shall it be that the fiery serpent 1 
laughing tongues while the hands of 
Dacotahs are idle ? Who are they that < 
to revile our sacred sign with mocking , 
and tongues ? ” 

Matters were beginning to assume a ser 
aspect towards the strangers, for evi<ie 
the Medicine Man was one whose lead 
followed by his people, and who knew 
how to play upon their weaknesses. 
Arnold hastened to try and pacify the a, 
that he had inadvertently roused. 

“ My red brother mistakes,” he t 
addressing Thunder-maker. “ The 
man’s laughter was at the suggestion of 
We are brave meh who fear nothing, 
we did no insult to the totem of 
Dacotahs— ” 

“ Dogs ! ” exclaimed the furious In, 
“ Dogs ! The fiery totem has been de 
Revenge, my brothers ! Revenge ! leal 
names Dacotah and Mighty Hand bei 
things for jeers and laughter in the won 
tents ! ” 

The Indian was quite frantic with 
and as he flung his wild appeal to his 
the murmurs suddenly burst into a flo« 
angry roars—knives were snatched 
their sheaths, a hundred arms were 1 
and the circle quickly closed upon 
helpless men. But just at that mo 
of peril and almost inevitable de^.t,H 
great figure of Mighty Hand was se, 
start. He stepped forward with one s 
turned his back upon the captives, and 
raised his arms from which his rol>e 
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like treat protecting wings that shielded the 
strangers beneath their folds. And his 
voice rang out above the angry clamour like 
the voice of a wind roaring through the pine 

forests. 

“ Back. Dacotahs ! Back to your tents 
ere the strength of Mighty Hand is lifted 
and you sink to the dust ! Is this how the 
redman treats the stranger who would smoke 
the peace-pipe by our fire ? Is this the 
Tekome that my braves give to thoso 
whom Mighty Hand has received with a 
smile—with no arras in his hand, no toma¬ 
hawk at his belt ? Back, dogs ! and hide 
roar coward faces like frightened papooses 
in the skirts of the women ! ” 

The clamour ceased instantly. The men 
hogback. and their heads bent with shame, 
that is. all heads but that of Thunder-maker. 
His face betokened no shame. Nay, 
ereaterfury than ever was depicted, though 
he «as iilenced before the anger of his chief. 
Bat it was only for a little while that- ho 
ns thus disconcerted, for soon he resumed— 
thonshnow he spoke with humble fawning: 

“It is death in the heart of Thunder- 
maker when the eyes of Mighty Hand shoot 
their looks of fire. But— Thunder-maker 
tynktnu. Has he not made great medicine 
these many suns ? Did he not bring the 
tinnder to prove his great medicine ? Has 
he not many times driven the fever from 
the amp. till it fled over the prairie like a 
wrote driven with sticks and dogs ? Huh ! 
cany wonders has he done, and—more will 
b do. He will do great medicine this day. 
He will show if the fiery totem have called 
is rain for vengeance/* 

Thus speaking. Thunder-maker dived a 
hud into the bosom of his shirt and drew 
*t a bundle of dirty linen. The chief had 
fevered his arms, so that the Englishmen 
asiJd now see the Indian as he laughed and 
bdd up the bundle triumphantly above his 
b»i. 

"Great medicine ! *’ he exclaimed, fixing 
bs eyes upon the white men. “ Great 
aedkine! Look ! See ! Listen ! ” 

They looked, and as they looked they saw 
tbs linen move, as if something inside were 
sniggling to be free, and at the same time 
they heard a sound like the sudden springing 
■4 in old-time policeman's rattle. 

“ Rattlesnakes ! ” exclaimed Arnold under 
ih breath. 

Thander-maker laughed when ho saw 
tht the sound had been recognised. 

Come! Come, my children ! ” he cried, 
« he turned his face upwards. “ Come, 
ay little son—come, my little daughter ! *’ 

Then he shook the knot of the bundle, 
fced out from the aperture crept two grey- 
bodies—a pair of twisting, writhing 
**etbinfs that caused the onlookers to 
dodder, and the Medicine Man to laugh, 
* he repeated carelessly : 

‘’Come, my little papooses! You will 
sprak great medicine in the ears of Thunder- 
saker!” 

'io*ly the serpents came from their cover- 
32- One remained coiled on the raised 
*^<3; the other—still sounding the 
Miaous rattle—moved slowly downwards 
*3 it rested on the man’s shoulder. Then 
Hinder-maker inclined his head as if 
h*tening to a whisper. Afterwards his face 
k up with understanding. 


41 Huh ! ” he exclaimed. 44 Did not the 
spirit of Thunder-maker speak true ? 
Come, my little papoose ! You shall show 
for whom the fiery totem called.” 

Turning his head so as to look along his 
shoulder, the Indian suddenly grabbed the 
writhing reptile with his teeth, after which 
(holding the other serpent with his right 
hand) he commenced dancing until he had 
cleared an open circular space of w'hich 
the Indians and the white men formed the 
borders. 

Suddenly 7 he sprang to the middle and 
tossed the snake to the ground while he 
uttered a wild shriek. 

Once on the earth, the snake glided swiftly 
in several directions, while all watched the 
creature with tense excitement. Then for 
a second it seemed to pause with its head in 
the direction of the Englishmen. At the 
same moment the Indian gave a cry of 
triumph, tucked the one snake into a fold 
of his robe and bent down, making passes 
with his hands above the serpent on tho 
ground. And, as his hands moved, so the 
rattlesnake gradually straightened out its 
body till it lay stifl and straight as a piece 
of wood. 

Thunder-maker paused. Then he rose 
up slowly and looked with triumph straight 
into the chief’s face. 

44 My children say that tho time has come 
to take tho cloud from the Dacotah. My 
papooses show who answer call of fiery 
totem! ” 

(To be continued.) 

¥ ¥ ¥ 
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FOOTBALL MATCH. 

By QUNBY HADATH. 

(In Four Parts.) 

part iv^ (continued). 
tie town shrieked for a try. The Manor 
men held up protesting hands. The ref¬ 
eree came galloping up ; then he motioned for 
tho drop out. Tho gardener had saved his 
side by pushing Peter into touch in goal. 

“ Eh, what ? ” groaned Mr. Prime, to his 
clerk beside him. 44 We’re only two points 
behind ? Pah ! Two’s enough to finish us r 
Tw o’s enough ! ” 

Furiously tho battle was rejoined. Each 
side must score again ; the one to clinch its 
victory, the other to keep High Pasture for 
the Manor. Whytewyx threw defence aside. 
High they flung the ball from hand to hand, 
in what desperate chance remained of 
breaking through. But their foes were on 
them always, surging to the onslaught. 

And now the play degenerated into a 
panting scramble, each man fighting for his 
own hand. Repeated attempts to bullock 
through by one or other of the orange 
jerseys were met by 7 equally reckless rushes 
from Evans and the Grille-Boxstodes, or 
by huge kicks down the wind by Sir John. 
His outsides struggled gamely, but his 
forwards, all save Barrables and Ruelock, 
were played to a standstill. For Evans 
was working the scrum unaided now. and 
Ruelock had plunged sublimely into the 
melee. 

44 Whytewyx ! Why r te—wyx ! ” from 
many frantic throats—as if all tho shouting 
in the world could have spurred those worn- 
out ranks to any braver effort. 

“ Whyte . . And there the cry dropped 
short, stilled by a tense thrill. For Jack, 
in one of his blind rushes, found himself 
somehow through the ruck, speeding straight 
for the open and the arms of the three- 
quarter against him. He kicked, and 
found touch just over the half-way 
line. Then, as the forwards staggered to 
the line-out, his father rushed to him, 
whispering something in his ear. The lad 
nodded quickly, and as Evans balanced 
the ball to throw it out, he clapped his 
hands, jumping high and calling Evans’ 
name. Out, far and straight, the ball 
came spinning, far to the lino’s end, where 
Jack leaped for it. With both hands he 
caught it, half turned, and threw it to Sir 
John. 

Now, as Sir John took the ball, the wind, 
still rising, was blowing strong behind him. 
He glanced quickly up tho field, saw Peter 
Quick diving for his knees, dodged, stumbled, 
recovered himself, and with a swing of 
his body he dropped the ball, and kicked. 
With that kick went the last ounce of 
energy left to him. He knew 7 , too, as it 
left his toes, that he had sped it truly— 
would the wind befriend him now ? 

The Whytewyx forwards’ heads shot 
np, to see it soaring high above them. 
Peter Quick, scrambling to his feet, gasped 
to mark its flight. The crowd held their 
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utmost delight in visiting our churches and 
antique public buildings, where such things 
as artistic wood-carving freely exist. Few 
people have any idea of the value of well- 
executed specimens of the wood-carver’s 
art, especially if it be old oak work. I 
have come across many surprising examples 
of this. 

A friend of mine, who was on a visit to a 
quaint old village in the West of England 
was elated to find, besides a magnificent old 
black oak mantelshelf, little pieces of 


breath. Over Reuben Sleer, half conscious 
only of the direness of the moment, swept 
a cold chill of terror. And so, all eyes 
following it, the ball, wind-borne, reached the 
apex of its flight—and began to drop again. 

The town’s full-back, almost under his 
bar, stretched out hungry arms to it; he 
leaped to catch it. But it was descending 
out of human reach ; it dropped, and struck 
the bar. For an appreciable instant it 
oscillated on that bar. And then, very 
slowly, it toppled over—behind the goal ! 

Loud blow the whistle, and louder yet. 
Even as Peter Quick was urging his forwards 
to the centre, it blew again for time. 

The barest margin, a gust of wind, and 
the art of drop-kicking learned in the age 
when drop-kicking was priceless—these 
three had saved High Pasture for Sir John. 

How his men swarmed round him, spent 
but jubilant! How the crowd hailed him » 
How the money jingled in the pockets of 
Mr. Prime ! And how quietly Reuben Sleer 
withdrew himself ! 

Then did the baronet make much of 
Peter Quick, a gallant adversary; while 
old Quick himself, deserting his discomfited 
ally, was second to none in offering his 
congratulations. “ But you shall have 
High Pasture, that you shall, sir! ” Sir 
John exclaimed, when the last words were 
being said. “ Egad ! Your lad Peter here 
deserves it for you ! ” 

And Sir John kept his word. For only a 
few mouths later High Pasture was made 
over to the borough of Wyx, as a public 
playing-field for ever. And the tablet 
hard by its entrance gates records that it 
was presented 14 In commemoration of the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George 
the Fifth,” and—as the Mayor and Corpora¬ 
tion have themselves added—“ by the 
munificence of Sir John Boxstodc, of 
Whyte wyx Manor, Bart.” 

But from Reuben Sleer himself, now 
mayor for the fifth time, you will find it 
hard to coax any word of the part he played 
in that generous gift. Some say that he is 
ashamed of it. 

[the end.] 
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was of great age, and heavily panelled wit 
rich oak carvings. Being not only a col 
lector, but a commercially-minded man, h 
made inquiries and eventually purchase 
the little building, agreeing, amongst othe 
conditions, which to the owner seeme 
absurdly generous, to pull the old cottag 
down and replace it with a much larger an 
better modern one. 

When the work was completed the pu 
chaser had every reason to be more tha 
satisfied, as the old carved oak he foun 
concealed in the building fetched a prit 
which not only showed an excellent prof 
after the new cottage had been built an 
the purchase money paid, but left him wit 
large pieces, including the mantelshelf, < 
which even the most fastidious collect* 
might be proud. 

This is not an isolated case of the e 
tremely great value of carved oak wor 
although in both this and the next install 
the value was enhanced owing to the age « 
the pieces. On the old coaching road 
Brighton, at Crawley, stands the Geor 
Hotel, which years ago had been made 
modern as these old inns can be, but whi 
the house changed hands the new propriet 
had a thorough examination of the buildii 
made, with the result that behind t! 
veneer of modem paper and plaster, he d 
covered a beautiful set of old oak carvin 
and beams, with an ancient fireplace, ai 
even some specimens of old-world cooki 
appliances. 

After the old carvings had been u 
covered and the entrance hall and dinii 
room made to display the beauties of t 
carver’s art, the place presented 
appearance which attracted hundreds 
wealthy patrons, who came not only 
enjoy the good fare of mine host, but 
feast their eyes upon the old oak carvin 
and to-day the value of the property i 
been considerably enhanced by the wc 
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down stream, not to return till the morning. 
Needless to say that, in consequence of the 
tigers and the absence of the ferry boat, no 
one went near the river-crossing during the 
night. 

Kirkham had his wife with him, also their 
only child Talbot, agod twelve, who had 
recently been sent from his school in Calcutta 
owing to the outbreak of smallpox amongst 
tho boys. The little family and their few 
servants were completely isolated and had 
to depend on themselves, for the villagers 
of Faizgunj were “ junglified,” ignorant, and 
of little use whatsoever. 

The story opens on a day when the Rajah 
of Hotopoonjee passed Faizgunj en route to 
visit the shrine of the goddess Kali, south of 
Suparpore, as cholera had broken out in his 
little State, and tho deity must be pro¬ 
pitiated. The potentate and his suite rode 
on three gorgeously caparisoned elephants, 
with gilded howdahs on their backs; four 
more of the gigantic animals carried the 
baggago and supplies, while two others, 
spare, bore only guddhees or pads. Some of 
the followers rodo ponies; the majority 
foote it, each with a bundle on his head or 
across his shouldore. 

Young Talbot watched the procession 
with tho liveliest interest, for he had never 
yet seen elephants outside tho Calcutta Zoo, 
where he, with other youngsters, had occa¬ 
sionally ridden a poor specimen of the genus 
at school treats and so forth. 

A small clearing had been made just be¬ 
yond the bungalow purposely for travellers, 
and here the Rajah’s party halted for a short 
rest. The Kirkhams, looking on from their 
verandah, noticed that a great tusker, one 
of the pad elephants, with no one riding him, 
dragged a chain attached to the off hind 
foot, and that everyone, barring his mahout, 
or keeper, gave the creature a wide berth. 
Further, when the travellers moved on, this 
elephant was left behind, chained by the 
forefoot to a largo tree, with the mahout and 
his mate in charge. Kirkham, accompanied 
by his son, went out to inquire the reason. 

“Why does this elephant remain here?” 
demanded Kirkham in Hindustani of the 
mahout. 

“ Ho is in a bad temper, sir, and threatens 
to kill people; so the Rajah ordered us to 
keep the animal here till his return.” 

“ Bad temper ? ” repeated Kirkham re¬ 
provingly, pointing to bleeding goad-wounds 
on the poor brute’s forehead and temples. 
“ No wonder, if you maltreat him like that, 
when kindness would have probably pacified 
him.” 

“ What could be done, sir ? He was delay¬ 
ing us ; the Rajah wanted to hurry on, as 
cholera has broken out at Hotopoonjee, and 
along the old road, which made us take this 
one, although it is unfinished. Already have 
we lost two of our men since leaving.” 

No more was 6aid ; father and son re¬ 
turned to the bungalow, and presently Mr. 
Kirkham, mounting his horse, rode away to 
inspect the work, while Talbot lingered in 
the verandah, w'ith his eyes on the captive 
elephant. Loving animals dearly, he pitied 
this one, and would have gladly dressed those 
cuts on the head if he had been able. As it 
was he wont out to have another look at the 
prisoner standing there in disgrace, and to 
his astonishment he found that no food had 
boon placed before the animal. The two men 
squatted a short distance off, taking alternate 
pulls from a glowing chillum or tobacco-pipe. 


A Sample of the Carvers’ Work. 


M b. Talbot Kirkham, the boy-hero of 
this story, is • now a grown man. 
Matters connected with his business brought 
him down to South India the other day ; we 
mot, and when in the course of conversation 
I asked if he had experienced any adven¬ 
tures in Bengal, ho told me this story, which 
I givo as nearly as possible in his own words. 

Away north-east of Calcutta, in a com¬ 
paratively unopened jungle-encumbered re¬ 
gion, they were laying a metalled road from 
Hotepoonjce southwards to Suparpore, a 
distance of about fifty miles. The original 
native-made road wTiggled like an eel, 
traversed swamps, and twice encountered 
an unbridged, swiftly flowing tributary of 
tho Barak River; whereas the new track, 
besides being straighter, on better ground, 
and shorter, met the stream only once. 
Hotopoonjee was a purely native town, and 
tho residence of a petty Rajah; while 
Suparpore, a small civil station, boasted of 
a fow European officials and planters. Rail¬ 
ways had yet to come. 

A sub-engineer named Thomas Kirkham 
held charge of the road-making; and now' 
that the proposed track had been denuded 
of vegetation and actual construction started, 
Kirkham struck his tents and built himself 
a temporary bamboo-and-mat bungalow' 
midway, near the jungle hamlet of Faizgunj, 
so that he could ride out in either direction 
to supervise the several parties under native 
assistants, operating at various points along 
tho route. 

The country was well known to harbour 
wild animals, but they had not proved 
aggressive except at the newly established 
ferry, where during the night tigers had 
carried off some wayfarers by lying in wait 
and pouncing on their victims as they topped 
tho bank to continue their journey. This 
so alarmed tho ferrymen that now they 
ceased plying after sunset, w’hen they would 
lug away the boat to a village some distance 


The Finished Product. 


f the wood-carvers of bygone years having 

keen exposed to the public eye. 

Wood-carving requires few tools, and 
cere the utmost possibilities for careful 
and artistic work, and any boy with 

patience can produce creditable examples. 
It if a hobby that is both a pleasant and 
a profitable recreation, for there is hardly 
any limit to the uses to which it may be 

pal. 

At least one church has recently been en¬ 
riched by the gift of a beautifully carved 
ubie, designed and worked by a studious 
lad daring his spare moments in a news 
paper office; and a clerk in the Patent 
fice and a commercial man have both, to 
ay knowledge, added to their homes some 
linking pieces of carved oak whic h would 
have cost their owners 
* great deal of money 
i they had been pur¬ 
chased in the ordinary 


ny. 

Lady Algernon Gor 
don Lennox is justly 
proud of her class of 
vJIigers and their 
■»ork, which has 
vrumed many of the 
coaotry people to add 
to their knowledge and 
become capable of pro¬ 
ducing valuable hand¬ 
work. for which our 
•Tiuntry has always 
b**n famous, besides 
pTcv'.ding a pleasant 
entertaining way 
of passing the autumn 
winter evenings, 
*inch in the country 
are alwayg apt to be- 
dull and tedious. 
Ttey are busy folk in 
ban bury at this time 
°f the year. 


“One Touch of Nature”: 

A TRUE STORY OF AN ASIATIC ELEPHANT. 
By fl. HERVEY. 
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The "Boy's Oton Taper , 


“ What ia his name T ” queried the boy of 
the men in Hindustani, indicating the 
elephant. 

“ Agha, sir. Do not go too olose ; he is 
not to be trusted.” 

“ Why don't you give him something to 
eat ? " 

“ To cool his temper, sir. As a punish¬ 
ment we will not feed or water him for twenty- 
four hours, and then give only a little, accord¬ 
ing as his mood improves.” 

What a shame I ” exclaimed Talbot 
indignantly. 

“ Sir,” rejoined the keeper, laughing, 
“ you are a young sahib (Kuropean gentle¬ 
man), and know nothing about those crea¬ 
tures. Without zvbberdruthi (coercion, strong 
measures) we cannot have them under sub¬ 
jection.” 

Preoccupied with his thoughts, the lad 
retired to the bungalow, but still kept a 
watch on the elephant. Anon, he saw the 
men lift up their bundles and go towards the 
village, probably to cook their food and 
remain there till late. Now was his time ! 
Mrs. Kirkham, kind and indulgent, allowed 
her son to roam at will, for she knew he 
would not stray far; knew him to be a 
pluoky little chap, who could take oare of 
himself; and as there was no one else about 
who could interfere with him, the coast was 
clear. 

He hied out and stood before the elephant, 
contemplating him with admiration. “ Agha, 

r r Agha ; shame to keep you hungry 1 ” 
presently murmured aloud, seeing that 
the beast made abortive attempts to get at a 
young wild plantain-tree which stood just 
beyond his reach. 

On hearing the boy’s voioe the elophant 
ceased struggling, and, fixing his keen little 
eyes on the speaker, regarded him expec¬ 
tantly. Talbot, being now sure that the 
brute hungered, immediately attacked the 
plantain-tree with his jack-knife, out through 
the succulent stem Hush with the ground, 
and then, exerting all his young strength, 
threw the tree towards the elephant. With 
a low grumble, evidently of satisfaction, 
Agha seized it with his trunk, and speedily 
devoured every morsel. Wild plantains grew 
in profusion; three more trees were similarly 
dealt with. Agha ate them, but, refusing 
the fifth, he began fidgeting and grumbling. 

“ Oh! I know," ejaculated the boy j 
“ be wants water. I’ll fetch some in a 
bucket.” Cutting back to the stables and 
evading the servants, he stole off with a 
bucket, filled it from a pond olose by, and 
again approached the prisoner. But now 
a difficulty presented itself—how to plaoe 
the buoket near enough for Agha to drink 
from T He had been told that the animal 
was in a Ht of bad temper; so bad as to 
require punishment by oaptivity and starva¬ 
tion. How could he, then, go within soope 
of that prehensile trunk, that hAd snatched 
up those plantain-trees as if they had been 
straws, and whipped them into the cavernous 
mouth underneath T 

Talbot stood irresolute, with the bnoket 
at his feet; boy and beast gazed fixedly at 
each other for some seconds. There was 
nothing impatient or threatening in the 
mien of the latter; to the oontrary, Talbot 
seemed to note a softened expression on the 
mammoth face. The lad regained courage, 
and at length, lifting the bucket, he boldly 
advanood and put it well within reach of the 
towering quadruped. To his infinite relief, 
Agha sucked up all the water with his trunk, 
and. after discharging it into his mouth, 
resumed his grumbling and fidgeting. 

“ Ho wants more,” thought the boy; 
whereupon, taking the bucket, he fotohed it 
three times full to the brim, no longer 
hesitating to approach the tusker. He drank 
only a portion of the fourth bucket, and as 


Talbot stooped to take the vessel, Agha 
gently touched him with his trunk. Perhaps 
it was unintentional, nevertheless Talbot 
returned the compliment by stroking the 
hawser-like appendage. Agha took the 
caress in perfect good humour, and thus an 
understanding, an entente cordiaU, was estab¬ 
lished between them. 

The high-spirited boy was naturally elated 
at the idea of having made friends with a 
beast reputed to be so dangerous, and with 
which his owner could do nothing. He was 
a straightforward, honest little follow, but 
at the same timo he knew that if he told his 
parents what he had been doing, they might 
take the alarm and prevent him from further 
associating with his new-found friend. He 
resolved therefore to keep silence, bide his 
time, cultivate Agha in the meanwhile, and 
if he succeeded in “ taming ” him, then he 
would invite his father and mother to witness 
his mastery over the big beast. 

That evening Talbot saw the keeper come 
from the village, deposit a small bundle of 
foddor before Agha, and, without watering 
him, go away again, evidently for the night. 

Next morning, when Mr. Kirkham went 
out on the works and the coast was again 
clear, Talbot visited Agha. The poor brute 
was ravenous, so young Kirkham repeated 
the performance of the previous day, supply¬ 
ing the pachyderm with forage and water. 

“ I wonder,” said the lad half aloud, as he 
now fearlessly stood by the huge form, “ if 
he would do as I have seen the Calcutta Zoo 
elephant do, and sit down if I told him T ” 
He looked up into the rugged faoo and saw 
nothing there to frighten him. 

“ Buita, Agha ! ” said the boy, half in fear, 
and holding himself ready to jump back. 
But he had no cause for alarm, the elephant 
at once docilely sat down. Thus reassured, 
the boy came nearer, and could now see all 
the cruel wounds on Agha’s head. “ Oh, 
poor follow 1 ” he murmured concernedly, 

how could they be so unkind 1 Father uses 
coooanut-oil for sores on his horses; per¬ 
haps it would do you good. I’ll go and 
fbtoh some." Quietly regaining the house 
he took the oil bottle unobserved and 
hastened back. 

Agha had risen to his feet, but again sat 
down at the word. Before proceeding 
further, the boy reflected : what if the oil 
smarted, and the elephant, thus enraged, 
killed him as he stood within reach of pro¬ 
boscis and tusks ? However, after a short 
pause, he decided to make the venture, and, 
speaking a few words to the animal, he 
poured a drop or two of the oil on the 
smidlost wound, his heart going pit-a-pat as 
he did so. No, Agha made no sign of 
irritation ; indeed, he remained stook still, 
as if comprehending what was being done, 
and approving of it. 

Emboldened by Agha’s placidity, the lad 
anointed every wound, and told the elephant 
to get up, which he promptly obeyed. Talbot 
now discovered that the chain was not 
secured to the animal's foot by a padlock, 
as he had seen used on the Calcutta Zoo 
elephant, but by the end link being passed 
over a blunt hook, deep enough to prevent 
it unfastening of itself. “ I think I could 
undo that,” soliloquised Talbot; “ and if I 
can, I will take him to the pond for water 
instead of bringing it in the bucket.” 

But “ man proposes and Ged disposes.” 
Talbot little dreamed of what lay in store 
for him. 

That evening Mr. Kirkham returned home 
oomplaining of illness. He dismounted with 
difficulty, and before he had been ton minutes 
in the house his wife realised that he was 
seized with that dreaded scourge—cholera. 
The poor woman, half beside herself, put 
him to bed as soon as possible, and did all 
she knew to doctor him from their camp 


medicine chest; but the disease would not 
be denied. By 10 p.m. Mrs. Kirkham faoed 
the awful fact that she could do no more, 
and that unless medical aid came the case 
would probably end fatally. There was 
the Civil surgeon at Suparpore, twenty-five 
miles off; but how was he to be summoned, 
except by messenger ? She well knew that 
her servants, albeit if sent in a body and 
armed with guns and torches, would refuse 
to undertake the journey ; indeed, if they 
even overcame their terror of wild beasts, 
they could not cross the river, as the ferry 
would not be available for reasons already 
stated. 

Could not one of the servants, though, 
ride her husband's horse T She went acruss 
to the outhouses, where in their fear of tlie 
cholera they had shut themselves in. She 
questioned them, implored them, bribed 
them, but all declined, affirming with truth 
that the current of the river would over¬ 
whelm both horse and rider before they were 
half way. Alas I yes. the ferry boat, she 
remembered, was carried down stream to an 
immense distanoe in making the passage. 
Then the recoil >ction of the river-bank man- 
eaters put the finishing touch ; no one would 
go for love or money, and the miserable 
woman began to despair. 

Immediately on assuring herself that her 
husband suffered from cholera, Mrs. Kirkham 
had ordered Talbot to stay at the further 
side of the bungalow, to lessen the chance of 
infection. The boy obeyed, but he kept 
awake, and had heard his mother's piteous 
appeal to the servants. She now into 

the front verandah and called for her son. 

“ Oh, Tal darling I ” she whimpered, on 
his coming to her, “ what am 1 to do T 
Your father is very ill, and there is no way 
to send to Suparpore for the doctor till day¬ 
light 1 It is only a little past ten now, and 
I do not know what may happen in the 
next few hours. Every servant refuses to 
go on any terms.” 

This was no news to him; he had heard 
all, and, young though he was, he grasped 
the gravity of the obstacles that hindered 
the domestics from obeying his mother. 
But his mind had been busy ; his young soul 
had breathed prayers to God, asking for 
counsel in this dire extremity, and God had 
answered him. Almost before Mrs. Kirkham 
ceased speaking Talbot rushed out of the 
house without saying a word of explanation 
to his mother. He well knew she would 
forbid him from carrying out his intention 
had he made it known to her; so by the 
time Mrs. Kirkham. after vainly calling him, 
went back to the sick-room, he was out in 
the faint starlight at Agha’s standing-place. 
He had seen the keeper feed and water him 
that afternoon, for the period of twenty-four 
hours’ punishment was over. Possibly the 
two men might be sleeping by their charge, 
if so, he resolved to act without awaking 
them. But no, they were not there; Agha 
stood alone. 

Talbot called the tusker by name; he at 
onoe turned his head and gave a snort, as if 
of welcome. Without hesitation the plucky 
lad went up. stroked the animal’s trun'c, 
stooped, unhooked the chain, and than 
uttered the words “ Baitn, Agha I ” Though 
knowing he was now untethered, the elephant 
made no attempt to move off, but promptly 
sat down as ordered. Gently patting th« 
beast, the boy scarcely realising what ho 
was doing, spoke in English : “ Agha." he 
murmured, “ God has told me to trust in 
you. My father is sick, and you must taka 
me to Suparpore for the doctor.” 

Whether he understood or not, Agha 
emittod a grunt, seemingly of acquiescence. 
Talbot, remembering how the Calcutta Zoo 
elephant was oontrollod. tore a switch from 
the nearest tree, scrambled on to the pad. 
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“ One Touch o_f ftccture.” 


■and, grasping the cross-rope, gave the com¬ 
mand to rise. Agha immediately regained 
kis feet and, guided by the switch, walked 
on to the road and turned south towards 
Suparpore. 

Sore though his heart a^ at the oonsci. us 
ness of his father’s danger, Talbot had no 
tears nogr; he experienced a sensation of 
«xhi!aration when he realised his position, 
riding a strange elephant at dead of night on 
a matter of life and death ! 

Agha needed no urging; once on the road 
he shuffled along at his fastest, as if divining 
the vital importance of his errand. The 
boy »as silent, engrossed in his own thoughts, 
while, strange to relate, the animal occasion¬ 
ally raised his trunk and felt about with it 
for las rider—a movement apparently owing 
to the fact that the lad’s weight was so 
insignificant as to cause the beast to doubt 
whether he still carried a rider. Weird 
•ounds issued from the jungb on both sides 
of the track, and dim four-footed forms 
every now and then flitted across to their 
iron*; but they met no human beings, and 
the few villages that abutted on the road 
were wrapped in darkness and slumber. 

In due course they reached the river, six¬ 
teen mibs ; and, that obstacle passed, Talbot 
knew that he had only nine mil58 more to 
cover ere arriving at his destination. He 
guessed it to be about three in the morning 
now—an uncanny hour, and while Agha 
packed at the water’s edge to drink, the lad 
shuddered as he contemplated the sombre, 
oiftly flowing river, here a good hundred 
yard* broad. He knew not what was before 
him: cro *ing a deep, racing river by 
night on a swimming pad-el jphanfc was 
qujte a different thing from riding that pad- 
elephant on dry ground ; and the poor little 
fellow’s heart well-nigh failed him. But he 
trusted in God, and by now he had learned 
to rely on his dumb friend ; as Agha had 
brought him in safety thus far, so would the 
dear brute carry him in safety across the 
river. 

** Go on, Agha,” he said, when the beast 
finished drinking. Slowly and carefully did 
tse elephant advance into the stream and 
gradually sink lower. The boy clung to the 
pad-rops looking fearfully at the current 
•urging against Agha’s side, and hoping that 
be would «ink no further. But when the 


animal “ lost soundings ” and plunged for¬ 
ward into deep water, his whole body save 
the upper part of the head and tip of the 
trunk became suddenly immersed, and all in 
a moment Talbot lost hold of the rope and 
was whirled, shrieking, away. He could not 
swim; he vainly tried to keep afloat, and 
was about going under, when he felt himself 
seized by the middle, jerked into the air, 
and then lowered on to some solid substance, 
which proved to be the elephant’s head, and 
there he was now securely held by the up¬ 
raised trunk. Agha had sived him ! 

Bravely the good brute swam for the 
opposite shore, maintaining a grip on his 
little rider; and it was not till he touched 
ground again and was well above the water's 
surface that he released the boy and lowered 
his proboscis. 

Presently they emerged from the river, 
far down, and here Talbot turned Agha 
up-8tream, so as to regain the road. As 
Talbot found himself on terra firma and 
realised that, under God, he owed his escape 
to the noble creature that carried him, he 
threw his small arms as far as they would go 
round the ponderous neck, kissed the rough 
hide, and amid a flood of tears poured out 
his gratitude to the dumb animal who had 
thus preserved his life and repaid a thousand¬ 
fold the services which the boy had rendered 
him in liis captivity. 

Little remains to be told. After twice 
losing the way, they reached Suparpore by 
sunrise, and groat was the astonishment 
when people saw a solitary little European 
lad, dishevelled, bedraggled, riding on the 
pad of an enormous elephant. 

Making known his errand to tfce first 
policeman he met, he was promptly con¬ 
ducted to the hospital The Civil surge«n 
happened to be there ; Talbot hurriedly told 
his tale, and implored the officer to return 
with him at once. The good doctor, recog¬ 
nising the urgency of the case, agreed with¬ 
out demur, pocketed the neoessary medicines, 
and mounted Agha with the boy. 

Again did the sagacious elephant appear 
alive to what was required of him ; again 
did he seem desirous of proving his affection 
for that little lad who had shown kindness 
to him ; for, putting his best foet forward, 
he soon brought them to the ferry. He 
swam on ahead, and was ready to reoeive 


them when the boat touched the further 
bank. Here, resuming his fast amble, he 
literally devoured the distance, and finally 
sat down in front of the Kirkhams’ bungalow 
at about two in the afternoon. Talbot had 
not risked his life in vain, for, thanks to an 
Almighty Providence, the doctor had arrived 
just in time, and after a stiff fight with death 
his patient safely passed the crisis. 

That Talbot was idolised goes without 
saying ; and for Agha there was nothing too 
good. The Kirkhams took charge of him 
from that duy forth, ignoring liis two 
attendants and regaling him with sugar-cane 
and such-like dainties dear to liis species. 
When, a fortnight later, the Rajah of 
Hotepoonjee passed through on his return 
journey, Kirkham, who had sufficiently 
recovered to do so, visited the prince in liis 
camp, and told him the whole story. The 
Rajah was greatly impressed, praised Talbot 
for his pluck, and promised to send him a 
token of his appreciation. 

Some days later a parcel arrived from 
Hotepoonjee, in which was enclosed a 
vernacular letter, begging the boy’s accept¬ 
ance of the accompanying tribute to his 
bravery. It consisted of the image in solid 
gold of a tusker elephant bearing a pad, on 
which was seated the figure of a European 
boy. The model, some four inches high, 
stood on a blackwood plinth, fitted with a 
plain gold plate, which, as the Rajah's letter 
explained, was intended for an inscription of 
dedication, and this the Rajah asked Kirk¬ 
ham to have engraved in English by some 
one in Calcutta, as such could not be properly 
done at Hotepoonjee. The inscription, when 
completed, read as follows :— 

“ Presented by the Rajah of Hotepoonjee 
to 

Master Talbot Kibkham, 

As a mark of admiration for his courage 
in riding a strange elephant at 
night from Faizgunj village to 
Suparpore, twenty-five miles, to 
summon medical aid for his 
father, when suffering 
from cholera. 


“ ONE TOUCH OF NATURE MAKES THE WHOLE 
WORLD KIN.” 



The “ B.O.P.” Photographer : 

HOW TO MAKE A COMBINED REDUCING AND ENLARGING APPARATUS. 


T)bobabi.t all amateur photographer, 
X have at some time or other felt a 
desire to make a few lantern glides from 
same of their beet negatives, or possibly 
to make an enlarged negative of some par¬ 
ticular friend photographed by them in a 
group or otherwise, and which in the 
original was too small to give complete 
satisfaction. To auch photographers the 
simple device described in thi, article may 
be of gome service, and it is exceedingly 
easy to make and costs very little. 

it general view of the complete apparatus 
can be obtained from a glance at fig. L 
(See next page.) It will be noticed that 
there are two cameras, A and B, fixed face 
to face on a stand, D, and connected by a 
light-tight sleeve, c, between the lens of 
one camera and the lens board of the other. 
In fig. I, (1) shows the general appearance 
of the apparatus when both cameras are the 
same size, and (2) the appearance when 
they are of different sizes. 


By J. O. BROWN. 

The first part of the apparatus to which 
we will turn our attention is the baseboard, 
D, fig. 1. If the camera, are both the 
same size, the top of this will be made all 
in one piece, as in fig. 1 (1) and fig. 2. To 
construct this, take a piece of wood j in. 
thick, 3j in. wide, and 2 ft. long (or, in 
the alternative, twice as long as one of 
the cameras with its bellows fully ex¬ 
tended (measurement b, fig. 5), and after 
planing it smooth and rounding off the top 
edge at each end (fig. 2, A, a), make a 
slot l in. wide down the middle to within 
2 in. of each end (fig. 2, bb). This 
slot is to admit of the camera screws being 
put through the board from underneath, 
to fasten the cameras in position, and at 
the same time allows the cameras to be 
moved back and forward along the board 
into such positions as are desired to suit the 
work in hand. 

If the camera screw is not long enough 
to reach through the thickness of the board, 


a rabbet £ in. wide shonld be made under¬ 
neath at each side of the slot (fig. 3, a). 
This rabbet should be made sufficiently 
deep to allow the screw to project i in. 
above the top surface of the board (fig. 
3, b). The legs, n, e, fig. 2, are made 
of pieces of wood 3J in. wide by 2j in. high 
by q in. thick, relieved by a round-topped 
opening 1J in. wide by 1 in. high. These 
are screwed to the baseboard j in. from 
each end (o, a, fig. 2). When this has 
been done, a piece of cloth should be glued 
to the top of the board, and the ends 
carried over the ends of the board and 
tacked underneath, to make everything 
neat (e, fig. 1). After the glne has set, 
the cloth covering the slot should be cut 
round by the edges of the slot with a sharp 
penknife, and removed. Fig. 2 shows the 
appearance of ihe baseboard complete, ex¬ 
cept for the cloth eovering. 

The baseboard shown in fig. 1 (2), and 
more clearly in fig. 4, which ia used when 
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there are two different sizes of cameras, is 
very similar to the simple one already 
described, but takes more making. Before 
commencing to make it, the cameras in¬ 
tended to be used should be examined, and 
the following measurements taken :— 

(1) The distance from the baseboard to 
the centre of the lens (fig. 5, A) on each 
camera. 

(2) The length of each camera from back 
to front when the bellows are fully ex¬ 
tended (fig. 5, b). 

When these have been ascertained, two 
pieces of board, 3} in. wide by } in. thick, 
should be obtained, one 3 in. longer than 
the measurement, B, of one camera, and 


will be made as before described, of wood 
3} in. wide by 2 in. high by in. thick, 
and the other will be higher by the 
height of the step D (fig. 4). The top of 
the baseboard will be covered with cloth 
as before described. 

Having finished with the baseboard, we 
will next turn our attention to the con¬ 
necting sleeve (c, fig. 1). The dimensions 
of this are ascertained as follows The 
lens of one of the cameras is screwed out 
and the diameter of the hole in the lens 
board is measured. The external diameter 
of the front of the lens on the other camera 
is then measured. The sleeve is then made 
of wood, as shown in fig. 6, which shows 
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the other 3 in. longer than the correspond¬ 
ing measurement on the other camera. 
These Bhould be slotted down the centre, as 
already described, to within 2 in. of one 
end and 4 in. of the other end of each 
board. The measurements, a, of each 
camera should now be compared, and the 
difference ascertained. When this differ¬ 
ence has been found, the two pieces of the 
baseboard must be fastened together in the 
centre (by overlapping 3 in. and screwing 
together—see fig. 4), so that the top of the 
board on which the smaller camera is fixed 
is higher than the top of the board on which 
the larger camera is fixed, by the difference 
between the measurements, a, on each 
camera. This will make the centres of the 
lenses in a line with each other when the 
cameras are fixed to the baseboard 
(fig. 1 (2)). If-necessary, an extra piece 
of wood must be put in , to make up the 
requisite difference in height (fig. 4, a). 
In this case the legs will have to be of 
different heights. The short leg, fig. 4, B, 


its general appearance (1), and also a sec¬ 
tional view of it (2). The piece of wood of 
which this is formed can be turned up on 
a lathe in a few minutes, and the holes can 
be bored through it with two different sizes 
of centre-bits. It is immaterial, how¬ 
ever, whether the outside of the large end, 
B (fig. 6), be round or not, and it can be 
left square if a lathe is not available, but 
the end A (fig. 6) must be round, as it 
has to fit closely into the hole in the lens 
board of one of the cameras. Consequently, 
if it cannot be turned on a lathe, it must 
be cut round with a chisel or pocket knife. 

A strip of velvet should be glued round 
the inside of the hole in the end B, and also 
round the outside of the end A (v, v, 
fig. 6). The hole at b should be made of 
such a Bize as will, when lined with the 
velvet, fit closely over the front of the lens 
of one of the cameras similar to a cap 
(fig. 6 (2), c). The end A should be made 
slightly tapered, and of such a size as will, 
when covered with velvet, be slightly less 


than the hole in the lens board at the 
narrow end, and slightly larger at the other 
end. This will enable a light-tight joint 
to be easily and effectually made when the 
end is pressed into the lens hole of the 
camera (fig. 6 (2) d). 

The remaining part of the apparatus con 
sists of the negative holder '(fig. 7). 
This should be made out of a piece of wood 
the same size as one of the dark slides of 
the camera, and with a tongue on each 
edge (fig. 7, T), similar to those on the 
dark slide, to enable it to be slipped into 
the back of the camera (fig. 8, a). A 
hole, H (fig. 7), should be cut in the middle 
of it, yV in- less each way than the negative 
which it is to hold. A rabbet (b, fig. 7), 
jr in. wide, should then be cut round the 
edges of the hole and deep enough to ensure 
the plate being level with the wood when 
put in. Small brass buttons (b, fig. 7), 
screwed on at each side of the hole will 
suffice to hold the negative in position. 
The negative should be put in the holder 
upside down with the glass side outwards 
(b, fig. 8). The picture will then be right 
way up on the ground glaBS screen when 
focussing. This negative holder can be 
slid from side to side along the grooves to a 
limited extent to enable any particular part 
of the negative to be moved into the middle 
directly opposite the lens, if the whole 
negative is not to be enlarged or reduced. 

The dark slides belonging to the camera 
can be used to hold the lantern plates when 
the exposure is made. If the camera is a 
quarter-plate one, it will be necessary to 
resort to a simple device to keep the plate 
in its place in the slide, and prevent it 
from slipping about, seeing that a lantern 
plate is 1 in. shorter than a quarter-plate. 
Two strips of cardboard 3£ in. long by 
A in. wide, and the same thickness as the 
plate, should be cut and put at each side 
of the plate in the slide. This will 
effectually keep the plate in its position in 
the middle of the slide (fig. 9, p plate, 
c, c strips of cardboard). 

When this has been done, nothing re¬ 
mains to complete the apparatus but to put 
it together. 

Two metal washers should be secured to 
fit over the camera screws, and come be¬ 
tween the heads of the screws and the slot 
in the baseboard (w, fig. 3). The 
cameras should then be fixed loosely to the 
baseboard by the screws not being screwed 
very tightly, and the lens of one camera 
should be removed and the end A of the 
connecting sleeve (fig. 6) should then be 
pressed firmly into the hole in the lens 
board, the end b being pushed over the 
lens of the other camera (fig. 1, c, and 
fig- 6 (2))- The selected negative is then 
put into its holder (fig. 7) and slipped into 
one of the cameras (fig. 8), and the whole 
apparatus is then placed on a table close 
to the window with the negative towards 
the light. 

If it should be a dull day, the ground- 
glass screen can be turned up out of the 
way on top of the camera, as in fig. 1 
(1), F, but if the sun is shining directly 
on to the negative, it will be advisable to 
cover the negative with the screen by allow¬ 
ing it (o remain down, as at f, fig. 1 (2). 
You can then focus the negative on the 
ground-glass screen of the other camera in 
the usual way, using a focussing cloth to 
exclude the light. It may be advisable, 
though not absolutely necessary, to draw 
some light lead pencil lines A in. from each 
end of the ground-glass screen (if it is a. 
quarter-plate) to act as guide lines, so that 
the picture can be reduced to the correct 
size, and you can then be certain that all 
details which appear within the lines will 
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appear in exactly the same positions on the 
i&atern slide. 

As the fronts of the two cameras are 
fastened together, the backs of the cameras 
will have to do the moving during the 
focussing operations. Consequently the 
camera screws must not be screwed up tight 
till the proper positions of the cameras have 
been ascertained by focussing. It will be 
necessary to focus with both cameras to 
get a picture of a given size, and the 
relative positions of the cameras in every 
case can only be ascertained by experiment. 
If you were reducing a full half-plate to 
the size of a lantern slide, the position of 
the cameras would not be relatively the 
same as if it were a quarter-plate you were 
reducing. When the negative has been 
focussed and reduced to your satisfaction, 
the shutter on the lens should be set to ex¬ 
clude the light, and the dark slide contain¬ 
ing the lantern plate should be inserted in 
the camera in the usual way, and the ex¬ 
posure will be made by using the shutter 
in the same way as if you were taking an 
ordinary photo. 

The advantage of this apparatus lies in 
its extreme simplicity, and the fact that no 
artificial light is required. The apparatus 
could be used in the drawing-room if ueces- 
sary, without fear of damage, although 
it would probably not be advisable for our 
readers to try the experiment without first 
obtaining the permission of the powers 
that be. 

It may be as well to mention in closing, 
that an* enlarged negative cannot be ob¬ 
tained by a single process. The first en¬ 
largement will result in a “ transparency " 
cf the nature of a lantern slide, although 
not necessarily’ that size. To obtain the 
enlarged negative, this “transparency" 
must be put in the negative holder and en¬ 
larged, and this will give the negative 
fleered, the result of a double enlargement. 


a * * 



f Lift the “page, to an angle with the eye , look 
down U, and see for yourself.) 
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ALL. KNOWN I 

“ 3.0JV* photographers who remember their 
t efforts with the camera will appreciate the 
WVra rnjg A certain man “ wanted ” by the police 
B had been photographed in six different posi- 

Sees. 3£d the pictures were duly circulated among the 
phee departments. The chief of one of these wrote 
to rieadqpaarters a few days after, saying: ** Sir, I 
ibt* duly received the portraits of the sis miscreants 
vboae capture is desirable. I have arrested live of 
and tire sixth ia under observation, and will 
t>e aecured shortly." 



AN AVIATOR 
AT 

EIGHTEEN. 

In our last Volume 
(p. 112) wo gave some 
account of the young¬ 
est certificated airman 
—Naval Cadet R. P. 

Wheeler, of Chiswick, 
who is aged fifteen. 

Another youthful avia¬ 
tor now prominently 
before the public is 
M. Marcel Desoutter, 
whose age is eighteen. 

A skilful and daring 
flyer this youngFrench- 
man recently mado a 
splendid altitude flight 
of 5,200 feet at the 
Hendon Aerodrome, 
where ho has figured in 
several speed races. 

When asked to tell 
readers of the' ‘B.OJP.’’ 
how he first took up 
aviation, M. Desoutter 
answered as follows :— 

“ I was possessed 
with the idea of flying 
about three years ago, 
in fact when flying first 

started. I was always very much interested in mechan¬ 
ics, and was always building lots of things,8uch as motor¬ 
cycles, motor-boats, and aeroplanes (model and full-size 
machines), so I very easily got a position as mechanic 
at the Bleriot firm. After working there for about 
eight months I started to learn to fly. I was very 
enthusiastic over my learning, and with such an 
excellent instructor as Sal met it only took me a 
few weeks to master the art and take my * brevet,’ but 
I had to wait a month as I was not old enough. You 
must be eighteen before passing the tests. During 
my course of instruction and right up to the present 
time, I have never had a smash. I am still more 
enthusiastic on flying, if possible, than before, but I 
don't think people ought to take up flying unless they 
like it for the love of flying itself. I don’t think thero 
is any other sport so nice as flying, and I don't think 
it is half as dangerous as the general public think it.’’ 

In one of the accompanying pictures M. Desoutter is 
seen seated in his Bleriot monoplane. Our other 
illustration shows a beautifully-made model aeroplane 
constructed by a brother of the airman. M. Desoutter 
belongs, indeed, to a " flying ’’ family, for every one 
of his four brothers is enthusiastic about the sport, 
though no one of them has yet attempted to rival his 
feats. 

0^0- 


M. Desoutter in his Monoplane. 


weathers, at all temperatures, and through thick mists 
and fogs, will unfailingly warn the ship of any 
approaching danger. 


STUCK TO HIS GUNS. 

WHEN " Coley ” Patterson was a boy at Eton he 
was popular with all his schoolmates.* He studied 
well, and, besides, he was ” captain of the boats,” and 
in the cricket eleven. At a certain gathering coarse 
songs were started. They were part of the traditions 
of the school, and had been sung for years. But 
“ Coley ” was as brave morally as he was physically. 
He declared that those songs should not be sung in his 
presence. When one was started he left the room— 
something few boys would have dared to do under 
the circumstances. Then and there, however, the 
custom stopped. That brave boy at Eton who 
courageously stood up for his principles, even at the 
risk of being described as ** tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings,” became a famous missionary in the South 
Seas. As Bishop Coleridge Patterson, he fearlessly 
faced the Melanesians with their clubs and arrowB, and 
daily risked his life for the cause of Christ. Physical 
courage has a moral foundation. Dare to do right, 
boys, and nothing of physical danger can daunt you. 



SHIPS THAT CAN HEAR. 

AN apparatus, that when fitted to ships at sea will 
record the proximity of any largo object (rocks, ice¬ 
bergs, or other ships), ha- just been completed by 
Sir Hiram Maxim. Experiments conducted with bats 
have proved that these animals possess what may be 
described as a sixth sense, a sense of vibration which 
warns them of their nearness to trees and buildings 
when their sight is useless. Sir Hiram Maxim, adapting 
this discovery, has constructed a very powerful siren, 
worked by an electric motor, which instead of giving 
out a piercing shriek sounds a note so low that it 
cannot be heard by the human ear. 

Rather than a low sound, it is really a series of 
powerful sound waves or vibrations, and when the siren 
Ls being used nothing can be heard by the passengers on 
the ship. But should those vibrations strike an object, 
even as far away as five miles, be it ship, iceberg or 
rocky coast, they are 
reflected back to the 
ship and caught by 
another exceedingly 
delicato instrument 
fashioned on the prin¬ 
ciple of the ear-drum. 

This receiver, being 
vibrated by the reflec¬ 
ted sound waves, auto¬ 
matically sets an 
electric bell ringing, 
thus warning the officer 
of the watch that there 
is some obstruction 
ahead. Further vibra¬ 
tions w'ill be trans¬ 
mitted from the ship 
at intervals, the result¬ 
ing reflected waves 
showing, by their grow¬ 
ing or diminishing 
tendency, which way 
the object may be 
travelling. If these 
vibrations are sent out 
in all directions by a 
ship at ten - minute 
intervals, says Sir 
Hiram Maxim, this new 
sense, which works 
equally well in all 


-- 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

EVERY boy in interested in the lifel>oat and the work 
of life-saving round our coasts. “ The Lifeboat and 
its Story,” therefore, is sure to meet with a welcome 
reception. Its author, Mr. Noel T. Methley, F.R.G.S., 
who was a contributor to the “ B.O.P.,” has provided 
an exhaustive study of the origin and development of 
the lifeboat, showing how its earliest form was an 
adaptation of a very ancient shape of boat to modem 
needs. In addition to the record of our own service 
there are several chapters dealing intimately with the 
life-saving methods, stations and equipments of other 
countries. It is a book in which boys will delight and 
it is a book which it is important that they should read. 
The publishers are Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson. 


M. Desoutter’s Model Aeroplane. 
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BETWEEN THE TWO: 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of M The J tad Yalheht 44 A Qoorkha's Kookri," 44 The Dumb Chief," etc,, etc. 
CHAPTER V.-EDWARDIANS V. NEXTONIANS. 



HE Cave Adven¬ 
ture was the 
topic of conver¬ 
sation at the 
school for many 
days to come; 
perad v e nture 
not since the 
days of Edward 
the Sixth had 
any event cau¬ 
sed so great astir 
in the school, 
and raised so 
much discus¬ 
sion. On the 
whole, however, 
Creasing ton’s 
part in th**affair 
was condemned 
by his school¬ 
fellows, and it 
was suggeste I as 
not improbable that “ Sandy ” (Dr. Sanders 
the Head Master) would expel Cressington ; 
indeed Mr. Higgs and one or two other 
indignant parents wrote the Head Master 
to that effect. 

The Head Master had, of course, to reply 
that his jurisdiction did not extend beyond 
the school buildings and the playing fields; 
out of school hours he took upon himself no 
responsibility for the doings of his charges— 
such times and places were for parental 
authority to deal with. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Sanders took an early opportunity of 
speaking with Gressington in private. 

“ Sandy,” as he was known to the 
Edwardians generally, was feared rather 
than loved (at any rate during school days), 
but beneath a stem exterior lurked a kind 
heart, which only publicly betrayed itself 
when the question of caning a boy arose. 
The Hood Master would never cane a boy if 
there was the slightest extenuating circum¬ 
stance, unless it was for something very 
mean and despicable, and then —well, 
“ Sandy ” was six feet in height, and so 
broad and well-proportioned that, seeing 
him standing by himself, you would have 
said he was rather below, than above, the 
average height. So, when the Head did 
wield the cane, the oulprit did not get 
off lightly. 

In a private capacity. Dr. Sanders dis¬ 
played, more often, glimpses of his kindly 
heart, and it was so in his interview with 
Cressingt on. 

“ Rumour tells me, Cressington, that you 
are not making the best of your abilities : for 
you have energy and ability, without doubt. 
It’s a sad mistake to waste these gifts on 
nothing better than leoding smaller boys 
into mischief. Escapa les with boys of your 
own age. though they may be blameworthy, 
are not half so deserving of con lemnatinn 
as those which load your juniors into dis¬ 


obedience. You have taken advantage of 
your seniority to teach young beys to 
deliberately disobey their parents’ orders. 
Now, Crossing ton my boy, you have many 
very pleasing qualities, qualities that may 
endear you to your schoolfellows, and be a 
credit to the school. Try and make friends 
of your own age, reliable manly fellows like 
Dawson or Armstrong”—the Head Master 
had touched a tender spot in mentioning 
the latter s name, had he only known it— 
“it’s tar better than being a small boy’s 
hero; there are dangers in these small boy 
friendships that you may scarcely realise. 
Cressington, I have spoken plaitdy ; I know 
you have no father. Listen to my advice, 
and tAke an active share in the sports of the 
school. I shall look out for your name in 
the Football Fifteen shortly; or maybe the 
Cadet Corps would be more to your liking.” 

But Cressington spumed the proffered 
advice—he was too proud to appear on the 
football field in the role of novice; and as 
for the Cadet Corps, he didn’t see the joke of 
being ordered about by other chaps ; besides, 
it was all too much fag; he preferred the 
old life as leader of small boys, he craved for 
their adulation and their unquestioning 
obedience. The Cave Adventure, however, 
had reduced his following to zero. His 
proud, sociable spirit eluded at the situation, 
and he brooded over his supposed wrongs 
till a fierce resentment grew up in his heart. 
He gradually grew reckless and eager to aid 
and abet any movement against law and 
order. Most of all did he cherish resent ment 
against Armstrong, and his chief ambition 
was to wean Cyril Falkland from the restrain¬ 
ing influence of his rival. 

Cyr.l, however, was for the present un¬ 
approachable. Armstrong, true to his word, 
was closely watching the movements of 
Cressington; and not only so, but the 
former’s blunt kindliness was finding a 
response in the heart of the volatile, harum- 
scarum Cyr.l. 

" Come on, you chaps,” cried the light- 
hearled youth just mentioned on a fine 
Saturday afternoon a fortnight after the 
adventure in the Devil’s Cave. “ Let’s bag 
seats in the Grand Stand : it’ll just hold 
four.” 

“ But there’s five of us ; must one be 
marooned?” cried the tragic Peters, as 
he surveyed the pollard whose top 
afforded a vantage ground whereon they 
might rest and witness the foot ball contest 
about to be waged. “There’s five of us 
for four places.” 

Cyril surveyed his companions with a 
questioning air. 

Springfield quickly made a suggestion; 
“ Let one chap be the cushion.” 

“ For us to sit on ? ” queried Peters. 

“ No. Peters. }-ou duffer, for ua to sit on,” 
—and Springfield spread wide his arms, in¬ 
cluding in his sweep Cyril, Warden and Parry 


to the exclusion of Peters, who remarked in 
rueful tones that he didn’t see why he 
should bo “ the cushion.” seeing that Warden 
was “ tons fatter and heaps more cushion-ey ” 
than he, Peters, who was “ very bone-y.” 

The statement was palpably true, but 
Warden good-humouredly remarked that 
he personally did not hanker after the post of 
“ cushion,” he felt he could not support it— 
or them—with sufficient dignity. Whereat 
the quarrelsome Springfield stated, with un¬ 
necessary emphasis, that “Porker Warden” 
always did spoil the fun with his disagreeable 
ways. To which statement Cyril, Peters, 
and Parry warmly responded, saying that 
in their long experience of Warden’s friend¬ 
ship they had found him beastly lazy, but 
still a decent enough chap, always up for 
a joke, and never disagreeable ; that he was 
quite likely to agree to be “ cushion,” if 
spoken to nicely ; but that if Springfield told 
stories, the trio w ould feel called upon to sit 
upon him —Springfield. 

Springfield, as was his wont, got very 
red in the face, and very fluent in hie 
speech. 

“ If you lazy, mutton-headed sweep* 
think I am going to jolly well let you plant 
your clumsy carcases on me, you’re jolly 
well mistaken, you wooden-faced monkeys, 
you hunch-backed jackasses, you long- 
nosed cockatoos, you stiff-necked giraffes, 
you towey-haired—” But the descriptive 
powers of Springfield received a rude check, 
His four companions flung themselves or 
him, determined to silence the vituperation 
and at the same time to force him to accept 
the position of “ cushion.” 

An animate cushion, however, with foul 
limbs actively resisting, is not easily adjustec 
to the correct position, when that positior 
is some twenty feet from the ground, higl 
up among the branches of a tree. The foul 
luxurious ones endeavoured t-o carry oul 
their scheme. They lifted the protesting 
“ cushion ” by his limbs, and vainly en 
de&voured to swing him up into position 
but if they managed to get up sufficieni 
impetus and three limbs were set free foi 
his upward flight, sure enough his fourti 
limb would be found clinging for dear lift 
to his “ swinger.” Next they tried to pus! 
him up the trunk by concerted movement 
from below, but every time they heaved hin 
up a foot, he would let go of the trunk, anc 
come crashing down on their heads. Spring 
field w as a most refractory “ cushion.” 

“ A rope's the only thing, or a clanking 
chain from a dungeon deep,” cried Peteri 
vindictively, as he removed a clod left ii 
his hair by Springfield during the Iasi 
struggle. 

“ You mutton-headed, long-eared, spindle 
legged, big-footed, asinine donkeys,” splut 
tcred the irate Springfield in the temporary 
lull. “ you haven’t the strength of a peri 
winkle, or the gumption of a mouse, or tin 
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muscles of a snail, or the brains of a sparrow, 
or the—” 

The quartet refused to hear further 
instalments in this catalogue of their defici¬ 
encies. and returned to the fray. But do 
«hat they would, the “ cushion ” refused to 
ascend. Warden suddenly ceased his efforts, 
4*1 began searching the ground for two 
buttons of strategical importance that had 
burst off during the last effort to raise the 
prone Springfield. 

“ I sav, you chaps,” he said, 
aarmed up a bit, I vote we get 
up into the tree. Has anyone 
rot a belt to lend me ? . . . 

Xo . . . well, a long piece of 
string will do, long enough to 
po round my waist.” 

Springfield, who was still 
quarrefeome, said Warden 
hadn’t got a waist; but the 
remark was ignored, and Parry 
came to the rescue. The latter 
had been commissioned to buy 
a ball of string for his mother 
on the way home from school 
and had done so—and for* 
gotten the fact till that very 
moment. 

By this time the majority 
of the two teams had arrived, 
and there was an expectant 
fringe of youthful spectators 
round the touch line. The 
five juniors had scrambled up 
into their elevated seats, where 
there was found to be ample 
room for alL 

How L you chaps! *’ cried 
Peters a few minutes later, 

* here comes our gallant Cap¬ 
tain. and the scurvy knave who 
leads the Nexton Fifteen.” 

w Schoooooooooooooool ! ” 
rose the voices of the five in 
the pollard. 

Da axon looked up with a 
*nrte of amusement, and spoke 
to the footballer at his side, a 
#t*]*art youth referred to by 
Peters as the “ scurvy knave.” 

The Nexton Captain, for so the sturdy 
fair-haired viking deservedly was, laughed 
gaily, and shook his fist at the pollard 
quintet. 

When two large towns are within a dozen 
nks of each other, there is often a good 
dad of rivalry, particularly in sports, more 
par.ic*jUrly in school sports, and most 
particularly in football matches between 
the Grammar Schools of the respective 
towns. 

Our Edwarriians w r ere confident of victory 
over the Nexton Grammar School, and hence, 
as their game commenced, they raised their 
voices in triumphant chorus : 

M Schoooooooooooooool! ”—the vowels in 
the war-cry corresponding to the lung 
capacity of the warrior emitting the cry. 
But their opponents were not without 
their supporters ; a railway journey of twelve 
miles was not a big de'errent, and im¬ 
pecunious enthusiasts had ridden over on 
the r bicvoles, so that altogether there were 
so fewer than thirty ardent Nextonians 
accompanying the visiting Fifteen, and 
presently these visitors raised a counter cry 


of “ Gram-gram-grammar ! Gram-gram- 
grammar ! ! Gram-gram-grammar ! !! ” 

The persistent chant of the Nextonians 
appeared to have more staying power in it 
than the lung-emptying yell of “ Schooooooo¬ 
ooooooool ! ”—much to the disgust of the 
quintet. 

The first ten minutes’ play was of a very 
even nature. Dawson, in his customary 
indifferent way, appeared to take only a 
casual interest in the game, but those who 
had had experience of the Edwardian Captain 


foot of the pollard itself, where a posse of 
Nextonians had foregathered. 

“ Here I say, this won’t do,” said Spring- 
field angrily. “ We must clear them out 
somehow.” 

tl We must,” echoed his companions. 

The Nextonians below suddenly became 
aware of the fact that the pollard was in a 
very deciduous condition, it was shedding its 
twigs with a speed that was alarming. The 
five young Edwardians perched in tie tree 
were evidently far too interested in the game 
to have thought for anything 
else; every time the Nexton¬ 
ians looked up, they saw eager 
Edwardian eyes glued upon the 
field of play. When, however, 
a big black beetle fell with 
mathematical precision down 


An angry Nextonian had returned a small stick and . . . struck 
the speaker on the side of the head.” (See page 60.) 

knew there was not much that escaped his 
vigilant, eyes. Dawson had a cousin at 
Cambridge, and hoped shortly to enter on a 
’Varsity career himself; and amongst other 
accomplishments necessary for such a step, 
he had decided that the correct Cambridge 
drawl was an essential. But though slow in 
speech, he was quick enough in intellect, and 
fast enough on his feet, as the Nextonian 
team realised before the game was 
ended. 

Presently the Nexton forwards, headed by 
their Captain, began to display their superi¬ 
ority. But although they played a splendid 
dribbling game, they were outclassed in the 
scrimmage, and Sneider at half-back was 
able to get the ball passed to his three- 
quarters almost before the opposing half-back 
knew it was out. 

“ Oh, well played, sir ! ” shouted Cyril 
from the tree trunk. “ Now, then, Huniset, 
there’s an opening. Schoooooooooooooool! ** 
The other four joined in the chorus, and 
were quite disappointed that their yell of 
encouragement was simply drowned in an 
overwhelming chant that arose from the very 


the neck of a Nextonian wearing a somewhat 
large collar, and when the occurrence was 
followed by a five-fold gurgle of suppressed 
laughter, the Nextonians’ suspicions were 
aroused, and they cast malevolent looks at 
the five innocents in the tree. 

“ Try and find another beetle, Parry 
dear,” said Cyril, eotto voce. “ One Nex¬ 
tonian has bolted to the dressing-room. 
Find six beetles more, and we might 
drive all the noisy beggars after their 
friend.” 

“ I’ve broken both blades of my knife 
grubbing in this touchwood for more beetles, 
but—oh, look ! Armstrong has the ball. 
Well run, sir! Pass—pass! Good! He’s 
done it! ” 

“ Who has—and who’s got it now ? ” wailed 
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Petera. •* I can’t see; Warden’s—er—waist¬ 
coat’s in the light.” 

“ Bowney’s got the ball,” yelled Springfield. 
41 Put it on, you old slow-coaeh. Oh! 
ber-low ! the nipper with the squint has 
floored him." 

The youth referred to (one eye had a 
badly-centred pupil) had deftly upset the 
oncoming Bowney, a cumbersome son of the 
Boil whose weight was useful in the scrim¬ 
mages but a hindrance elsewhere. There 
now followed a bit of loose play around 
the half-way liDC, which presently resolved 
itself into an uninteresting series of scrim¬ 
mages—uninteresting, that is, to spectators. 
So, to while away the time, the pollard 
occupants renewed their fusillade on their 
opponents below, no longer concealing their 
desire to drive off the Nextonians: it was 
so disconcerting to have your yells drowned 
by those of your rivals. 

“ We’re awfully glad to see you chaps, you 
know,” said Parry as spokesman, “ but you 
must get your throats sandpapered. We 
chaps are all musical, and we really can’t 
stand your frightful din. Tut-tut, you 
mustn’t look cross. We always leave seats 
in the Pav' for the use of visitors ; please go 
there. No one sits on the roof of the Pav’, 
so your cracked voices won’t—oh ! you 
beast.” 

An angry Nextonian had returned a small 
stick, and the stick had struck the speaker 
on the side of the head. A perfect fusillade 
was returned from the tree. The Nextonians 
threatened to climb up and expel the 
Edwardians. 

“ Naughty, naughty!"’ reproved Cyril, vice 
Parry, retired hurt. “ If you get angry 
and say naughty words, we shall ask Spring- 
field to talk to you first and fight you after¬ 
wards. Springfield always says things that 
people don’t like. You can stay if you like, 
but you really must ohain up your voices. 
Ah, naughty, you would, would you T ”— 
and the speaker neatly warded off a stick 
aimed at his head. “ That isn’t at all nioe 
of you. We really shall have to call on our 
friend Springfield.” 

Peters suggested that he could speak 
“ valiant words that would shrivel them up 
into a heap.” His companions were agree¬ 
able to Peters speaking, provided that the 
promised shrivelling didn’t make too great a 
mess underneath their noses. 

“ Hi ! Below there ! ” commenced Peters, 
standing up from amongst his fellows. 
“ Begone, thrice villainous scullions! 
Avaunt! Or, by my halidom, I will call 
down witcheries on your devoted heads.” 

The Nextonians revived under Peters’ 
treatment, and seemed quite amused. 
Indeed, they laughed. 

“ Thou may-est laugh-est,” said Peters in 
his most tragic manner, as “ The Pirate of 
the Cross bones” was declared to have said 
when he ordered the five hundred sailors 
of H.M.S. Niobe to walk the plank. “ but 
know-est thou not-est—” Peters was 
getting rather angry, and not a little mixed— 
“ that thou art-est standing on the very 
brink of the briny deep ! ” 

The Nextonians were convulsed with 
laughter by this time, and as their laughter 
got louder, Peters’ vocabulary got more mixed 
and tragio, until Springfield angrily grabbed 
the speaker's leg, and brought him tumbling 


down amongst his comrades, himself taking 
the speaker's place. 

But ere Springfield got started, he caught 
sight of Dawson darting out from the ruck 
of players and heading straight for the 
opponents’ goal posts. “ Schoooooooooool!” 
chorused the tenants of the pollard. 

“ Gram-gram-grammar ! ” rose the stac¬ 
cato chorus from below. 

‘‘Shut up, you noisy hyenas —no one’ll 
stop Dawson now— get your throats 

SANDPAPERED, YOU TIN-LINED HOOTERS- 

ah. Squint-eye is on him— tin-lined 
hooters GOT husty —he’s passed to Hal¬ 
stead— GOT RUSTY, AND OUGHT TO BE IN A 
pawn-shop —Halstead has passed to Huniset 
—only they wouldn’t allow twopence 
for the lot —Huniset’s over the line— 
YAH BOO, YOU SHRIEKINQ COCKATOOS— 
and it’s a try to us, you chaps. Schoooool! ” 

This dual declamation of Springfield— 
partly for the benefit of those below, partly 
for that of his companions—needs careful 
analysis before its manifold beauties are 
perceived. 

When it was realised in the tree-top that 
Huniset had scored, the occupants thereof 
went wild with excitement and showered 
facetious remarks upon the Nextonians 
below. The latter were rather silent, and 
mutually agreed that it was cold standing 
about, and a little exercise would therefore 
benefit them. So they strolled off, while 
from the pollard rose glad songs of triumph, 
not unmixed with personal remarks regarding 
the retiring Nextonians. 

When Dawson converted the try into a 
goal, then indeed their joy was exuberant. 
Almost dangerous; for Springfield, wild with 
excitement, commenced punching in a pro¬ 
miscuous way his companion’s noses, and 
they, in their turn, nearly hustled him off 
his perch. Springfield was indignant, and 
wanted to fight each of his companions in 
turn. Peace had scarcely been restored, 
when the half-time whittle blew. 

The Five swarmed down the pollard’s 
trunk, and hastened to offer congratulations 
to Huniset, who was found sucking a lemon 
amidst an admiring circle of schoolfellows. 
In response to the numerous remarks, Huniset 
ejaculated : “ Mere., my friends,” “ Thanks, 
mee amis." He prided himself, did Huniset, 
on his knowledge of French; he had 
visited France—Cherbourg — by day-trip 
from Bournemouth. 

All too Boon tho referee’s whistle sounded, 
and the five juniors trailed back to their 
pollard—to find it already occupied by five 
of the obnoxious NextonianB whom they 
had crowed over not fifteen minutes before. 
Positions were reversed. 

“ Rather cold up in the tree, wasn’t it 1 ” 
remarked Cyril in a loud voice. “ I vote 
we don’t go up to that windy hole again.” 

“ No, I shouldn’t if I were you,” came a 
derisive voice from the Bnuggery in the 
pollard. 

“ Those great, black, long-homed beetles 
do sting so.” 

“ They haven’t stung yet.” 

“ Besides, that ant’s nest wasn’t nice to 
sit upon,” said Cyril as a final thrust at the 
unweloome intruders. 

“ You must have squashed them all,” was 
the response from the tree. 

“ Oh, you tree-snatching rotters I ” cried 


Springfield, unable to oontrol his feelings oi 
mortification any longer: his temper had 
risen to boiling point during the verbal due] 
between Cyril and the Nextonian in the 
pollard. “ You monkey-olimbing sneakers. 
You—” 

But Cyril and Parry subdued the irat* 
Springfield : it is not wise to show you have 
suffered discomfiture. It is best to suffei 
defeat philosophically. 

“ Yes, I agree with you, Falkland,” said 
Warden, shivering in a realistic manner. 
44 It’s beastly cold, so I vote we get a nice 
warm seat in the Pav'.” 

44 Out of this biting cast wind,” supple 
men ted Parry. 

41 Which chills you to the very marrow 
bone,” said Peters, handing in his oontri 
bution. 

44 And might give you your death of cold 
besides rheumatism and glanders,” addec 
Cyril as his share, though he wished he was < 
little more positive about the latter disease 
he thought it had something to do with seven 
sore throat. 

Springfield, though temporarily hushed 
was not to be denied his share. “ I jolb 
well think we had better go—out of thi 
sound of those noisy, hooting, hyenic, tin 
lined, rusty-voiced, craok-noted howlers wh< 
think they can cheer, when all the time thi 
row they make is enough to give a brayin; 
donkey conoussion of the brain.” 

It was a “grande finale,” but unfortun 
ately the Nextonians misunderstood Spring 
field. 

“ He’s got concussion of the brain,’ 
shrieked five Nextonian voices at once. 

The purple, spluttering Springfield wa 
dragged away before he could make furthe 
incriminating remarks; and presently, Peac 
having spread her wings over their lacerate* 
feelings, the five Edwardians strolled in i 
lordly way towards the Pavilion, where sa 
Dr. Sanders, a couple of masters, severs 
parents, and a fair sprinkling of Nextoniam 

44 Rather a oheap lot in the Pav’, don’t yoi 
think ? ” queried Cyril, as they neared th 
erection in question. 

“ Yes, we won’t go,” ehorused his fou 
comrades, who became suddenly aware of th 
unpleasant fact that, on match days, th 
Pavilion was reserved for players and visitors 

Fortunately for their ruffled feelings, th 
Five’s attention was attracted once more t 
the progress of the game. 

The Nextonian forwards, led by the fail 
haired viking, were carrying all before them 
No one seemed able to permanently eta; 
their progress towards the Edwardians’ goa 
Dawson once or twice forgot to drawl, am 
shouted with vehemence : “ Buck up 1 Sto 
them !! ” But tho Nextonians were not t 
be thwarted. Soon they carried the ba 
in triumph over the line, where their oaptai 
fell on it and secured a try which was eaeil 
converted into a goal by the same stalwai 
Nextonian. 

So far the teams were level, a goal apiect 
As they lined out again, Dawson was hear 
to address the rival captain: “ Jolly decen 
bit of play by your forwards, but we’ 
beat you yet.” And with such a consumms 
tion in view, Dawson sent round orders t 
the Edwardian forwards to “ drop on th 
ball,” stop their opponents’ dribbling taetioi 
and at the same time to “ heel out,” 
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“ It’s going to be a toughish job for our had melted away somewhere farther down 
mm,” quoth Warden, to whom the ultimate the ropea : Cresaington was taboo, 

result was never in question—he was an “ Well, Cyril, old chap,” said Cressington 
optimistic Edwardian. genially. “ I haven’t seen muoh of you 

" Old Bawson has been holding them in,” lately.” 
sagely remarked Parry; “ you wait till he “ No,” responded Cyril briefly—a non¬ 
opens the throttle, and lots the team go committal “ no.” 

right ahead—” “ All right! I twig, Cyril, old chap. I 

•—To death or victory,” added Peters know I’m barred because I gave the kids a 
grandiloquently. little adventure all on their own—mammas 

Hullo ! our men are waking up. and papas are so particular nowadays, but 

Schoooool!” cried Cyril, and in his excite- I did think you—” 

meat he danced a hornpipe on the neighbour- “ Oh, I say, there’s a chance ! ’’—Cyril’s 
mg spectator’s toe. attention had reverted to tho game in 

” Thanks, but that’s my property you’re progress. “ Huniset, you slacker, buck 

twsdin g into the ground,” said a quickly- up! ” 

recognised voice—Cressington’s. And at the same moment Warden called to 

The five juniors, surging backwards and Cyril: “ Come on, Falkland. Here’s a 

iortrsrds along the ropes, following the ripping place.” 

fortunes of the game, had drifted hither “ ’Scuse me,” said Cyril hurriedly, and left 
snd thither amongst the spectators. Cyril Cressington, who wore the scowl of a defeated 

was invariably on the crest of t he wave of five, leader. Tho juniors no longer came to heel 

ud hence had come right up against Cress- as they used to do ; they had deliberately 

mg'.oa, entirely oblivious to his presence. snubbed him, all except young Falkland, 
indeed it was not often that Cressington took The scowl disappeared, and a little twinkle 
any interest in the school sports. of triumph might have been seen in Cressing- 

‘ Sorry, didn’t know it was you,” said ton’s eye: ho would get young Cyril back 

Cyril, apologetic. His four companions under his thumb yet. 

(To be continued.) 


“ The Chief of the Mountains.” 

FELIZARDO, THE GREATEST OF THE LADRONES. 

By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


F xuzaboo, chief of Ladrone leaders, the 
most romantic figure of modem days, 
lives in the Island of Luzon, but some thirty 
iciUi from Manila, the capital of tho Philip¬ 
pine group. At least, I hope he still lives 
there, though it is three yoars now since I 
tud definite news of him, and seven years 
since I stood, revolver ill hand, waiting for 
Fehzardo's band to try to reseuo four 
Udrones whom the Americans were about 
u, hang in the plaza at Calocan, four miles 
from Manila. 

Properly speaking, a ladrone is a thief— 
nothing more or less. And these four—I 
saw them hanged properly in the end—were 
bosh thieves and murderers. (One had 
f-jurteen murders to his account.) Men 
called old Felizardo a ladrone, because there 
was no other suitable Spanish word. Yet 
he was neither a thief, nor a murderer; he 
was simply a great native leader and, what 
was more important still, a great native 
gentleman. 

Whilst we were waiting for the hangman 
to carry out his hideous task, fingering our 
revolvers nervously, wishing we were not 
there at all, hating our job, and watching 
the natives with boloe (the bolo is a terrible. 
tw,>-foot long knife) who wanted to rescue the 
condemned 'men, Felizardo’s men appeared 
at the edge of the bush. There were hundreds 
of them, the most terrible fighters in the 
whole Philippine Archipelago. But their 
leader had given the word that those four 
thieves and murderers were to be hanged 
tv the white man, because they had brought 
shame on the name of the native. 

They were hanged, and as I turned away, 
sick at the gruesome sight, I caught a glimpse 
of a white horse with a little old man on its 
back. It was the terrible Felizardo himself. 
I oan still see it all to-day, still remember 


the thrill which ran through the small group 
of white men present. Ho had us at his mercy, 
completely—and the American Government 
had treated him shamefully. A word from 
him, and his bolomen would have turned 
that plaza into a shambles. Not ono of us 
would have escaped. But the men we were 
hanging deservod their fate, and the little 
old man on tho white horse had come to 
make sure that they were not rescued at the 
last moment by their fellow-criminals. 

The Boudjon, the alarm horn of the 
Filipinos, brayod out, as though in farewell— 
a farewell mingled with defiance—and then, 
in a flash, Felizardo and his men had gone 
as suddenly as they had appeared. 

It must be thirty-five years now since 
Felizardo first organised his band. They 
say that a priest tried to seize the girl who 
was betrothed to him, that he dove that 
priest in two with his bolo, and, oarrying 
the girl with him, fled to the great range of 
mountains which overlooks Manila Bay. 

At any rate, for over twenty years Felizardo 
ruled those mountains, and ruled them 
splendidly. He was a native, an outlaw, 
but he was always a gentleman. If he robbed 
the rich robber, he gave freely to the poor. 
The ordinary ladrone felt the weight of his 
hand—a heavy hand—so did the Pulajan, 
the fanatical Man-in-Red,* so did the Head- 
Hunter from the North. 

The Spaniards, the former rulers of tho 
Philippine Islands, respected him. They 
never interfered with him. He ruled the 
mountains, and, so long as he sent them 
down tobacco and hemp, the Spaniards 
were well satisfied with the arrangement. 

* So called because of a large red croea worn ae a 
badge. 


The Spanish Governor was a gentleman and 
Felizardo was a gentleman; therefore they 
understood one another perfectly. 

But when the Americans took over the 
Philippine Islands, things were different. 
The new-comers did not understand. They 
looked on old Felizardo as a brigand, and he, 
in turn, despised them. 

To begin with, they dispatched twenty 
men against him. These Felizardo disarmed 
and sent back. Then fifty men were sent, 
and were treated in the same manner. 

“ I am not a ladrone. I am the chief of 
these mountains. Leave me alone, and I 
will leave you alone ”—that was the little 
old man’s message to the Americano. 

But when the Americans sent two hundred 
soldiers, his bolo men jumped on them out 
of the jungle and cut them to pieces. 

Felizardo was growing angry. 

The Americans grew angry too. Five 
milli on dollars (one million pounds) they 
spent in trying to break the power of the 
Chief of the Mountains; and every expedi¬ 
tion ended the same way—in disaster. 

Then they decided to make a supreme 
effort to finish it all. Tho Spaniards were 
laughing at them, so were the British and 
the Chinese. 

Three thousand troops—fifteen hundred 
white, fifteen hundred native—were told off 
to capture Felizardo; whilst money was 
poured out like water in the attempt to 
make his men betray him. 

Two of his men did turn traitors. The 
three thousand troops closed in. Felizardo 
was in a certain patch of jungle ; his followers 
had left him ; his only companions were 
those two traitors, who passed out the word 
to the American commander. 

Closer and closer tho Americans drew. 
They were practically hand to hand, a 
human ring, when there was a clattering of 
hoofs, a breaking of undergrowth. A white 
horse dashed through the line, and on that 
horse, revolver in hand, was Felizardo. 

He killed three men, and escaped un¬ 
harmed. 

And when the American Boldiers closed 
in, they found the two traitors, hanging 
from a tree. The terrible little old man 
liad done it single-handed. Below the bodies, 
tom up, were tho banknotes which had been 
the price of their treason. 

After that, the Americans sent no more 
expeditions; but they put ft price of five 
thousand dollars on Felizardo’s head. 
Every decent American was furious, of 
course, because decent men do not pay for 
murders; but the advertisements offering 
the reward continued. 

And then, one day, we had a big thrill in 
Manila. Two natives came in with a basket, 
and in that basket was a ghastly head. 

“ It is the head of Felizardo,” they said. 
An hour later, they went out, very happy. 
They had five thousand dollars in gold. 

The American Vice-Governor was happy 
too. He reckoned ho had scored, and 
would be called a great man. 

Three days later, thore was a big blaze 
in one of the suburbs of the city. Old 
Felizardo, richer by five thousand dollars, 
had come down to prove that he and his 
white horse were still alive. 

Really, I hope he is alive now, even though 
he is a brigand. I have a huge respect for 
him. Ho seems to belong to the days when 
I was a boy. For all these stories are true; 
yet, when I think of them, I seem to go back 
twenty-five years to the days when I read of 
such things in the ” B.O.P.” Perhaps I may 
have another opportunity of telling some 
further stories of the great Philippine leader. 
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HOW TO 
AT THE ASSO- 

A SERIES OF EIGHT 

ARTICLES 

By JACK SHARP (the Ever. 


CHAPTER IV.-FORWARD PLAY. 

A s a matter of fact, even in the few years 
that I have been interested in foot¬ 
ball. there have been many changes in the 
methods of forward play, and I expect 
before many of my readers have finished 
their careers as players they will witness 
many more. But all the changes which 
have been made have tended to a steady 
improvement of the forward line, and in 
place of the older methods of rushing we 
now have finished exhibitions of clever 
passing and finesse. Personally, I am of the 
opinion that football has now got to a pitch 
of excellence which i8 very near perfection, 
bnt probably in the old days the players 
thought the same. 

I believe that many years ago a team 
consisted of about eight forwards and three 
men to defend. Of course, such an arrange¬ 
ment would be a terrible failure now, but in 
those days, it must be remembered, there 
was practically no passing, and when a 
forward got possession of the ball he did his 
utmost to score a goal by brilliant individual 
effort and only parted company with the 
sphere when it was forcibly taken away 
from him. 

There is not much doubt that the majority 
of boys, if asked in which position of the 
field they would rather shine, would plump 
for outside-right or left, or centre-forward# 
The inside positions somehow don’t appeal 
to the many young hero-worshippers who 
look on at first-class football, but I can 
assure you all that nobody values a really 
good inside man more than I do. You see, he 
is necessary to success, and without him it 
would be impossible for the centre or outsides 
to do anything effective. 

Now, don’t imagine that because I have 
played for England I could turn out forwards 
by the dozen ; don’t think, in fact, that a 
youth only has to read what I say and im¬ 
mediately be good enough to enter the 
ranks of a first-class league club. I am not 
taking upon myself such a huge task 
because, first of all, nobody can ever become 
proficient by learning from a book alone, 
and secondly, T don’t suppose one-twentieth 
part of my readers are cut out for forwards. 
I can only give good advice which, if 
followed by those who are natural forwards, 
will have the effect of turning the ordinary 
player into one of a higher standard. 

First of all, taking the outside positions, 
you will be of no use whatever unless you 
have an extra turn of speed. Neatness in 
taking a pass is, of course—with ability to 
dribble or travel with the ball at your toes— 
essential, but without speed you will be of no 
use. It is in this position that the player 
has the best chances of making a run down 
the field. Now', when the ball comes 



across to you a few yards ahead, make a dash 
and fasten yourself on to it and make as 
much ground as you possibly can before 
an opponent tackles you, but whilst doing 
this you must keep a perfect look-out for 
your nearest colleague so that, should the 
occasion arise, a gentle tap with the foot 
will give him the ball and you can indulge 
in a combined movement. 

Above all things, keep near the touch 
line fairly well up, but don’t overdo it and 
get “ offside ” or all your efforts will be 
wasted. Also, remember that when you 
and your nearest fellow-player are in 
jeopardy of losing the ball it is a decided 
advantage to send it right across to the 
opposite wing, which will be, for the time 
being, probably unmarked. 

In all your passes remember to send the 
ball as close to the ground as possible, un¬ 
less, of course, there is a more than ordinary 
chance of its being intercepted. Remember 
that although, as an outside wing player, you 
are expected to make individual runs, you 
must on no account attempt to monopolise 
the play unless you have a clear chance of 
doing so successfully. I am taking it that 
you have thorough command over the ball 
and can pass well. 

So many outsides commit the fault of 
taking the ball too far down the ground 
before they think of centreing. It has 
always been my firm opinion that the ball 
should be centred just before the last back. 
If you try to get round him, and even 
succeed, an invaluable minute or two may 
have been lost, and by that time the rest of 
the defence has had an opportunity to 
get right back. This is a point which is 
very important to remember. 

Now, I wonder how many of you young 
players will endeavour to follow my advice ? 
Perhaps it won’t quite fit in with your 
own ideas of the game, but never mind, just 
remember that I have had a little more 
experience than you have, and that my 
words are only the outcome of some very 
serious thought. Give my advice an 
extended trial and keep on pegging away 
until you are perfect. 


IMPROVE 
CIATION GAME. 

SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 

THE “ B.O.P.” 

ton and InternationaI Player). 


We will now deal with the question of tl 
two inside forwards. Although, of cour?» 
pace is always a valuable asset on the fool 
ball field, the two inside men need nc 
necessarily be so fast as the two extrerr 
outsides. They are, as it were, the cor 
necting links in the chain of the forwat 
line, and their chief duties are to pass an 
to shoot. It should be, therefore, the or 
great aim in the youngster who wants to f 
himself for an inside position in a first-cla 
team to cultivate to the utmost of his abilil 
the difficult art of passing, and at the sarr 
time to remember that individual brillianc 
even when right in front of goal, must 1 
sacrificed in favour of a quick pass to 
colleague when the latter is in a bett< 
position to make the shot. 

However, the passing alono is not ever 
thing, for, having transferred the ball i 
another player, it is the duty of the insic 
man to get into a good position to receii 
a pass. This is of invaluable help to h 
fellow forwards. Do you quite understar 
what I mean ? Don’t get rid of the ball to 
man who, for the moment, has a clw 
passage for his shot, and then blame him if 1 
doesn’t score. One of the defence mig] 
suddenly spoil his chance ; therefore, direct 
you have given him the ball, no matter 
he has a clear passage or not, run forwai 
into another position in order to take tl 
ball again should it become necessary. 

If you follow this advice you will 1 
surprised how simple it is, and I am su 
you will agree that the value of such 
practice cannot be over-estimated. Thi 
there is another point to remember. Nev 
jump about with the ball and so endeavoi 
to get round an opponent. You will 1 
wasting time, giving the defence an oppo 
tunity to come to the rescue, and will sure 
lose the ball in the end. 

I have dwelt upon the value of passu 
quite long enough, and so will pass on to 
few words on another essential to success! 
inside forward play. I refer to shootin 
and before saying anything else I wou 
advise frequent shooting practice at any oc 
time. It will help to make you accura 
if nothing else. I have stood in all sorts 
places watching boys at the game and hai 
invariably found that, in the first plac 
they don't quite know how to shoot. L 
me say straight off, although I expect a larj 
number of you already know it, that tl 
shot should always be made with the inst* 
and never on any occasion with the toe. 

Then, when to shoot. Long shots shou 
not be tried on dry grounds as the ball w* 
be quite easy for the goalkeeper to negotiat 
but on wet grounds the ball is bound to g 
into a more or less greasy state and it 
fairly safe to have a try at any reason&b 



SOWAR : QUEEN'S OWN CORPS OF GUIDES. 


SOWAR : 27th UGH 


- tR : 32nd LANCERS. 


VICTORIA MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


NEW SOUTH WALES LANCERS. 


, IHT HORSE. 



London E.C 


Street 


IGERIAN 

rlvate. 


REGT. 
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TRINIDAD LIGHT INFANTRY. WEST INDIA 

Private. Officer. 

SEPOY: 129th BALUCHIS. 


NEW SOUTH WALES MTD. RIFLES. HAVILDAR: 38th 
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Ho to to Improve at the Association Game. 


distance. Whenever the chance comes to 
von on a wet ground and you see a clear 
passage, let go for all you are worth ; but 
on dry grounds, and, in fact, at all times 
when the ball is not actually very slippery, 
watch voor chance and be carefhl that yon 
are in the best position to shoot. 

I bare frequently seen matches in which 
the forward play, although clever, has not 
been of that style which is valuable to a side 
wantinz to win. It is not at all uncommon 
to gee players indulge in tricky passes to such 
in extent that after the ball has been in 
their possession for quite a long period very 
little headway has been made, and I want 
you to resist the temptation to act in this 


ate Empire's Defenders are more numerous 
!) than most of us imagine, and the Mother 
Country has only an opportunity of guessing 
it their numbers and variety when jubilees 
•nd coronations crowd London with Colonials. 
The Indian army musters a quarter of a 
suliion men ; Canada has an active militia 
o/c>erGo.UOO and a reserve of over a million: 
Australia has just begun compulsory military 
tainine which has already yielded an army 
of about 80,000 ; New Zealand has also 
loopoisory military service, and in every 
colony and dependency it has been thought 
►wsm ry t-o have a force of some sort, whose 
lumbers appear to be known only locally, 
but are much larger than would be supposed, 
mi in a few years will be larger still. 

Tbesubject is an important and interesting 
<&■ not only to Indian and Colonial readers, 
ki to ad those in this country, and we feel 
** oar coloured plate, specially drawn for 
tbr* B.0.P„ M will be warmly welcomed. To 
kre ziven a picture of every regiment, as 
^ hare sometimes been asked to do, is 
patently impossible, but here we have a 
pwi representative group—those of the 
Indian army being conspicuous by their 
kaisisome uniforms. 

I^aling with these first, we have a sowar, 
that is, a trooper, of the Queen's Own Corps 
sf Guides (Lumsden’s) in drab with scarlet 
deth facings, a most distinguished regiment * 
d both cavalry and infantry whose colours 
**»r the cypher of Queen Victoria within 
ti* Garter, and no fewer than ten honours— 

‘ Punjab: Mooltan ; Goojerat; Delhi; Ali 
r“jtd; Kabul, 1879: Afghanistan, 1878- 
* Chitral; Punjab Frontier ; Malakand ” 
-ttat are eloquent of its history. Close 
k bum, also with white and blue turban, 

,J »*ovar of the old 2nd Madras Lancers, 
505 the 27th Light Cavalry, in French grey 
bufi facings, a corps with a long record, 
^ most prominent features of which, as 
*k° r n on it* roll of honour, were the “ Cam- 
«*.$holinghur, Mysore, Seringapatam, and 
1885-87 ”—the Carnatic dating as 
hr hack as 1747, that is before Lord Clive 
Gained his first commission. Also on the 
in the right-hand corner, is a sowar of 
old 2nd Bombay Lancers, now the 32nd 
I*®*™, in bine with white facings. 

Bdow the Madras man is a sepoy, or, as 
rt is now the fashion to spell it, a sipahi, that 
^oueof the rank and file of a native regiment 
^ British pay, the regiment in this case being 
J * 6 129th Duke of Connaught’s Own Baluchis, 
formerly the 29th Bombay Infantry, the 
uniform being green with red trousers and 
facings. The “ Persia ; Reshire ; 

Kooeh-ab; Kandahar, 1880; 


manner. It is in the front rank that quick 
rushes are of no small value; there are so 
many who rather overdo trickiness, and, 
'somehow, do not seize the chan e of rush¬ 
ing down the ground when it is offered them. 



Afghanistan, 1878-80; Egypt, 1882; Tel- 
el-Kebir,” on its colours teU the tale of its 
lengthy service and record that it was one of 
the regiments despatched from India to 
Egypt to help Lord Wolseley in the war 
with Arabi. 

Seated at the Baluchi’s feet is a havildar, 
that is, a sergeant, of the 38th Dogras, the 
old 38th Bengal Infantry, in scarlet with 
yellow facings. Also in scarlet, but with green 
facihgs, is one of the 15th Ludhiana Sikhs. 
Years ago these were the 15th Bengal 
Infantry, and, as shown by the honours 
on their colours—“ China, 1860-62 ; Ahmad 
Khel; Kandahar, 1880; Afghanistan. 
1878-80 ; Suakin, 1885 ; Tofrek ; Chitral; 
Punjab Frontier ; Tirah ”—they saw service 
under Sir Hope Grant at the capture of 
Pekin. 

Kneeling in front of him is a sepoy of the 
2nd King Edward’s Own Gurkha Rifle# 
(the Sirmoor Rifles) in dark green with 
scarlet facings and the chequer cap-band 
suggestive of a Scottish origin. This famous 
hard-fighting regiment has the plume of the 
Prince of Wales and the Royal and Imperial 
cypher on its colours, the honours being 
“ Bhurtpore ; Aliwal; Sobraon ; Delhi; 
Kabul, 1879 ; Kandahar, 1880 ; Afghanistan, 
1878-80 ; Punjab Frontier ; and Tirah ; ” 
in all of which it was well to the fore, par¬ 
ticularly in Combermere’s terrible storming 
of Bhurtpore on January 18, 1826, where no 
fewer than 4000 of the enemy met their 
death. Next but one to the right we have 
the well-known yellow uniform of the 1st 
Duke of York’s Own Lancers (Skinner’s 
Horse), f ate 1st Bengal Lancers, who were 
also at Bhurtpore. and whose honour roll also 
includes “Candahar, 1842; Afghanistan, 
1870-80 ; and Pekin, 1900.” 

Another old corps, recognisable at once 
by the uniform, is the West India Regiment, 
originally the Carolina Black’ Corps, with 
an honour roll of “ Dominica ; Martinique, 
1809; Guadeloupe, 1810; Ashantee ; West 
Africa, 1887,189 -3-4; Sierra Leone, 1898; *’ 
though it has figured in no fewer than twenty- 
four campaigns, beginning with that of 
Savannah in 1779. Another is the King’s 
Own Malta Regiment of Militia, which began 
its career in 1800. The other Maltese regi¬ 
ment on the plate is the Royal Malta Ar tillery, 
which saw service in Egypt in 1882, and is 
remarkable for four of its companies being 
liable for duty only in Malta while the regi¬ 
ment, as a regiment, is liable, like all other 
Royal Artillery, for service everywhere. 

West Africa is represented by the Sierra 
Leone Royal Garrison Artillery, which 
ranges with the local batteries of Hong Kong 


and Singapore, and also by the Northern 
Nigeria Regiment, which consists of a battery 
of artillery, two battalions of infantry and a 
battalion of mounted infantry. South Africa 
has four representatives, the old Cape 
Mounted Rifles, which used to have field 
guns, the Durban Light Infantry, the Natal 
Carbiniers and the Cape Town Highlanders. 
Canada has also its Highland regiment, 
though it is not shown in the plate, the 
regiments chosen being the L’nd Canadian 
Militia, the Royal Canadian Hussars and 
the Royal Canadian Dragoons. 

Our smallest dominion is represented by a 
smart trooper of the New Zealand Mounted 
Infantry, but Australia furnishes half-a- 
dozen examples in khaki, two each from 
Victoria, South Australia and New South 
Wales, the regiments being the Victorian 
Rangers and the Victoria Mounted Infantry, 
the South Australia Mounted Infantry and 
the South Australia Lancers, both of whom 
wear the helmet, and the New South Wales 
Lancers and the New South Wales Mounted 
Rifles. Besides the West India Regiment, 
whose headquarters are in Jamaica, but which 
is as well known in Africa as in the islands 
of the Gulf, our oldest colonial group is 
represented by examples of two regiments 
from Trinidad, the Light Horse and the Light 
Infantry. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

OUR 

PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 

[TBTRir-POURTH ANNUAL SBKIKS.—1312.] 

( Continued from p. 823 o/ last Volume.) 

Ho. 6.—Mixed Team of Cricketer,, u eelected 
by oar readers, to Play the World. 

Prize Bat Winner. 

D. A. FOSTER, Ivy House, Emsworth, Hanta. 

For this competition 196 of our readers entered ; 
and the following was the team they selected : Faulkner, 
174; Hobbs, 163; Foster. 101 ; Fry, 155; Barnes, 
130; Macartney, 123; Bardsley, 119; Warner, 98; 
Rhodes, 92 ; Trumper, 87 ; Spooner, 79. 

No one succeeded in getting the whole team correct, 
but 29 competitors tied with 9 each. A ballot was 
accordingly taken and D. A. Foster came out the 
winner. We print the names of the 28 others :—A. W. 
Pegler, Landore: Herbert Phipps, Goodmayes; 
R. Kullmann, Herman Rivere, S. Blackmore, C.G. 
Pcngillcy, Russell Hudson and M. Baker, Winchester; 
Sydney Strotliard, Harrogate; Herbert Gosling, 
Gainsboro' ; M. E. Wonfcner, Heathgato; Eric 8. 
Lane, Eltham; E. W. Foster, Emsworth ; M. E. 
Foster, Emsworth ; C. 0. Scott, Wylain-on-Tyne; 
O. E. Collier, Stafford ; L. G. K. Kimber, Southsea; 
J. B. Mahony, Norwich ; F. 8heldrick, London ; F. J. 
Robertson, Txmdon ; R. L. Pyne, Devonport: A. W. 
King, Brighton ; W. Thorn and C. Thom, Dollis Hill; 
T. Bibby, Preston ; Alec Hood, Manchester; H. 
Doming, Cheshire ; T. Haines, Stirling. 

[We have used the ballot to determine the first six 
out of this large number, and a consolation prize pf a 
*' Boy's Own ” Knife has been sent to each of the six.] 

Ho 7.—Pen-*nd-Ink Sketch : “ The Cricket 
Enthoeiaet, and the Slacker.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Henry Wright, 8 Aoclom Street, Hartlepool. 
Consolation Prises. 

*• Boy's Own ” Knife : 

BERNARD W. HANDLEY, Shaw Hill, Rochdale; 
N. E. FiLLIft, 72 Christchurch Road, Southend-on-Sea; 
J. H. Fletcher, 291 Navarino Mansions, Dais ton Lane, 
Hackney, N.E- 

Hon. Mention. 

ASH. DICKINSON, 43 Crystal Palace Park Road, 
Sydenham, S.E. 

Ho. 8.—Beet Cricket Story. 

Prize Bat Winner. 

H. LEONARD COURT, 71 Avondale Road, Denmark 
Park, S.K. 

Consolation Prise. 

Charles Edward Quinn, 144 Rail ton Road, Herne 
Hill, S.E. 

Hon. Mention. 

George Allard, Moresh Villa, Crown Hill, Upper 
Norwood; Harold DORNINQ, " Kinloch," 35 Week- 
gate, Hale, Cheshire. 


* * * 

Types of Our Empire*s Defenders. 

(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 
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E. B.—We are glad to hear that your Sectional Canoe, 
built from directions given in the “ B.O.P.," has 
turned out ’’ a great success.” So many readers 
from all over the world have written us to a similar 
effect. 

B. L.—The *• B.O.P.” Annual is published at 8*. in 
handsome cloth, and at 9 j. 6 d. with gilt edges. 

M. M. W. (Staffs).—Write to Marconi House, Strand, 
London, W.C., for particulars. You would have to 
undergo a course of training before being appointed 
to a vessel as an operator. 

E. W. (Dunedin, N. Z.).—As readers of the " B.O.P.” 
may like to see a picture of your sectional canoe 
covered with canvas, we will reproduce the photo¬ 
graph in an early issue. We are glad that you found 
the directions so useful. 

C. A. HARRIS.—Here are the titles of the coloured 
plates to which you refer, with the dates when they 
appeared:—*' Our Main Line Express Engines,” 
December part, 1899 ; " Our Lightning Expresses,” 
December, 1910 ; " Express Engines of the World,” 
December, 1908; "Royal Sovereign,” December, 
1903. The publishers will send any part that you 
may require if it is still in print. " Every Boy’s 
Book of Railways ” (published by the Religious 
'Tract Society) has many plates of engines. 

G. R. S. (Lower Edmonton).—We cannot accede to 
your request, though we sympathise with you in your 
lose. Cannot you find some other hobby of interest, 
which would not entail much expense ? 

THOMAS LlOHTKOOT.—Your letter is very cheering. 
Tell us how you like the new volume just com¬ 
mencing, with its serials and other features. We are 
always glad to have the criticism of readers. 

PHILATELIST.—Do not be persuaded against your will. 
There is a great deal of sense in what a prominent 
collector says: s ‘ My advice to young collectors is, 


regard all real stamps as worth attention, cut your¬ 
self off from none, thus leaving yourself free to obtain 
and study all as opportunity admits, and think 
and speak of none as rubbish because they arc cheap 
and plentiful. The specialist’s stamps are few’ in 
number and here to-day and gone to-morrow. The 
general collector’s stamps become part and parcel of 
himself and he cannot imagine himself without them. 
He looks on them with pleasure, not for what they 
will bring, but for what they are, and perhaps still 
more for what they have been to him.’' 

H. M. 0. (Winnipeg).—Thank you for sending the 
postcard showing the first engine that ran west of the 
Red River. We would rather see photographs of 
your own taking, however. Why not take a 
snapshot of the ruins of " Old Fort Garry,” for 
instance ? A view of Main Street in the * winter 
months would be a striking picture. 

Small and 1 ’OON'a.—T here is no special exercise to be 
recommended, but breathing and leg and arm drill 
all tend to development. 

W. D. C. and A. J. M.—It is not a simple matter to 
become an aviator. Complete tuition at a school of 
flying would cost anything up to 175. How much 
money an aviator would make afterwards would 
depend on his skill and reputation. We shall prob¬ 
ably be having an article on this subject very soon. 

CURIOUS.—The mongoose of India, the plucky little 
animal that kills the cobra and other snakes, has not 
perfect immunity from the venom of the snakes, but 
its immunity is greater than that of other animals. 
It takes a dose of cobra venom twenty times greater 
to kill it than to kill a rabbit. It is the quickness 
with which the mongoose avoids the snake’s blow 
and leaps on its enemy that enables it to become 
tho victor in the fight. Its sharp teeth quickly put 
the snake out of action. 

A. B. Allen (Manchester).—The adhesive postage 
stomp first made its appearance in Great Britain in 


1840. This was followed by a stamp from Brazil I 
1843. It was not until 1847 that America issued 
first regular postage stamp, although a provision 
issue made its appearance in 1845. Other countri’ 
soon followed, among them France in 1849, Spe 
in 1850, Italy in 1851, and Germany in 1852. | 

HAROLD.—Your other questions are answered in tl 
issue. German ten pfennig, face value only. Yo 
coins, unless in extra fine condition, are worth lit 
more than face value. 

Journalism.—M any well-known newspaper men 
London began their careers on provincial pape 
It would be well for you to take the opportunity tl 
offers and enter the office to gain a few yea 
experience. 

J. B. 8.—Three pounds is the average weight of 
ostrich egg, and its contents are equal to those 
about twenty-four hens’ eggs. 

INQUIRER.—It wap an eminent French writer who oi 
referred to the lobster as " the Cardinal of the Seai 
You should know what a lobster looks like before 
is boiled. 

Charles M.—The exercises should be done slowly a 
quietly, without imposing any undue strain on t 
arms. Breathe naturally and evenly all the tir 
To fling your arms about like a windmill 
misdirected energy. 

A. B. T. (Hertford).—We are considering the quest: 
of another serial by the writer you mention. 

DRILL.—For particulars of the Royal North-W 
Mounted Police of Canada apply to the Co 
missioner, R.N.W.M.P., Regina, Saskatohew. 
The pay is not very high. The mounted police 
the Australian states receive a higher rate of pi 

NEW READER.—The “ assembling ” method of catch- 
moths was dealt with in an article in the August pa 



SPECIAL EXTRA - - - 

Christmas Rumher* 


With the next (DECEMBER) Monthly Part of the “B.O.P.” 
will be issued the Special CHRISTMAS NUMBER, price 6d. 
In addition to splendid COLOURED PLATES it will offer a 
host of attractions, among; the numerous articles and stories 
being; the following; :— 


The Proof of the Pudding. A Christmas 
Flay. By Argyll Saxby, M.A. 

The Novice of Shaston. By W. J. 
HAWKKS. 

Prederoy’s Sword. By JOHN LEA. 

A Night at an Old Inn. By H. F. 
HOBDEN ( Illustrated ). 

How to Make a Toboggan. By G. P. 
MOON ( Illustrated ). 

In the Abbey Ruins. A Ghost Story. 
BY H. A. WOOLLEY. 

Old-Time Christmas Customs. By 
T. Michael pope. 

Seasonable Puzzles and Parlour Tricks. 
By Morlky Adams (.Illustrated). 

Illustrations by F. W. BURTON, 


Plot and Counterplot. By D. A. Pocot 

Mv First Christmas Story in 1 
“B.O.P." By Adrian Leigh. 

The Wizard at the Breakfast Tab 
By Geo. Frank land. 

Cryptography. By H. F. Hobe 
(Illustrated). 

The Hunting of “Sleeping Feet.” 
Indian Story. By Olap Baker. 

Santa Claus in Trouble. By V. 

| Nendick. 

I Alpine Gold. By SERCOMBE Grip; 
I (Illustrated). 

J. Jelliooe, E. Blaikley, &c. 


No reader of the “B.O.P.” should fall to secure a copy of this spec 
extra issue, which Is crammed full of seasonable stories, articles, a 
Illustrations. To prevent disappointment It Is advisable to 

Ready 

November 25th. ORDER EARLY. ' Price 6d. 
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The Mad Yalheht" 

M The Dumb Chief," etc., etcj 


(continued )—edwardiaxs v. 

5EXTON1ANS. 

i his companions, however, had no 
ht of Cressington in their minds 
'meat. Huniset, scared, possibly, 
dribbling rush of the Nextonian 
tad managed to secure the ball, 
^th a mighty kick far down the 
bly with the intention of finding 
that was his intention, he failed 
for the Nextonian full-back 
*ird, picked up the ball, and— 

: What’s that blunder-headed 
i 1 " cried Springfield. 

: replied Parry, with a snigger. 

queried Cyril solemnly. 

■ the game put a stop to further 
rhe Nextonian full-back, who had 
*? * quiet and cold period between 
-as evidently desirous of getting 
action, and. ambitious dreamer, 
iU of establishing a record with 
1 ?°*1 to goal. Through the first 
he dodged, twisted, gyrated, 
ar **rd to further triumphs. 

1 him some-one ! ” cried Cyril 
Remised pleading. 

;: k up. our men ! Ah, you cross- 
Bp backed, bandy-legged—” A 
uiyr, Webber, the Sixth Form 
Springfield’s further observa- 
aiming a hairy glove in the 


! PP*d into the breach: “Oh, 
knaves ! Tinkering scol- 
bom rillains! Out upon this 


A street lamp shone on the senior's face, and Cvril scanned the dejected-looking 
features." (5** page 67.) 
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Even good-natured Warden felt there was 
a time to protest: 44 Collar him, you—you 
isosceles triangle ! ” 

“ Collar him, oh collar him! ” shrieked 
Parry, as an appropriate refrain to his 
fellow juniors’ entreaty. 

Whether Halstead heard it or not, certain 
it is that he, coolly waiting the approach of 
the daring full-back, tackled him low, and 
brought him headlong to the ground. 

The ball rolled forward a few paces, and 
Armstrong swooped down upon it. 

The players of both teams were all in a 
bunch. It was Armstrong, ball under arm, 
who suddenly shot out from amongst them— 
Armstrong, the fleetest-footed boy in the 
school 

“ Good old Donald ! ” yelled the first violin 
of the Quintet Glee Party. “ Schoooooool ! ” 

** Well played, Armstrong ! ” chimed in 
the second violin. “ You’re fairly beaten, 
squashed and pulverised, you fat-headed 
Nextonians.” 

“ What ho, my hearties ! Our gallant ship 
is homeward bound ! ” joined in the third 
violin. M Schooooooool ! ” 

44 Sorry for you, Nexton ! ” remarked the 
fourth member of the Glee Party. “ Schooo- 
oooooool! ” 

And all the time the fifth member kept 
up a continuous shrill accompaniment of 
“ Schooooooool! ” 

Armstrong had an almost clear field before 
him; only one opponent stood between 
him and the goal. This opponent, an alert, 
blue-eyed shrimp of a half-back, had dawdled 
behind to regain his breath, and had duly 
recovered it by the time that the big Edwar¬ 
dian came down like an avalanche upon 
him. 

“ He’ll be squashed into a boneless jelly,” 
stated the realistic Peters to his companions. 

“ Poor little kid! ” sighed the com¬ 
passionate Warden. 44 But it’s a certain 
try for us.” 

Theoretically, no doubt, Armstrong should 
simply have gone forward unswervingly; for 
the pursuing Nextonian captain in the rear 
was following hard after him. The plucky 
little Nextonian was no match for the older, 
heavier Edwardian forward—as perhaps 
Armstrong realised. That I cannot say; but 
I do know that as the spectators craned 
forward, expecting to see a figure stretched 
prone upon the ground, and a sturdy forward 
lurching onward to a certain try, Armstrong 
suddenly pulled himself up with a great 
effort, and swerved off to the right. 

The agile little half-back Bwerved just as 
quickly, and— 

“ Don’t run back, Armstrong,” cried 
several voices. 

“ Oh you—you—you—you—” Springfield 
waited events, ere he committed himself 
to a word—“ you—you—you—you—ASS ! ” 

Armstrong, avoiding a collision with the 
little Nextonian, had tried to dodge him ; 
but at such a game the agile half-back was 
more than the heavy forward’s equal. The 
wily little Nextonian hesitated to grapple 
with so big an opponent; besides, was not 
the Nextonian captain quickly coming up ? 

The half-back and his captain wore upon 
Armstrong at one and the same time. Arm¬ 
strong’s downfall was complete. 

The sturdy Nextonian captain turned 
with the ball in his hands, and kicked it 


back into touch well up in his opponent’s 
lines. 

No further point was scored. So the 
match ended in a tie—five points all 



** I say, Armstrong, I’m sick of Caesar,” 
protested Cyril Falkland, flinging his book 
down with a groan. “ I wish he’d never 
been born.” 

Donald Armstrong looked up from the map 
he was sketching. 

“ What a restless young beggar you are,” 
he remarked with a laugh. “Come hero 
and I’ll construe a sentence for you. I 
don’t mind helping you, Cyril, but it’s not a 
hap’orth of good my simply reciting off the 
passage, and you using me as a sort of 
animated crib. I’ll eat my hat before I give 
you a translation which you will learn off 
like a parrot.” 

“ Cressington used to make Caesar a jolly 
sight easier,” continued Cyril defiantly. 
“ He would take the chapter, translate it 
aloud, and I could copy down what he said. 
Of course I looked it up again at home. But 
what I say is this—it was all done in ten 
minutes, and here I’ve been nearly an hour 
over this beastly chapter.” 

“ Humph! so that was Cressington’s 
method. I didn’t know he had helped you 
with your C®sar.” 

“ Oh yes, he has,” said Cyril with a lofty 
air. “ Cressington and I used to be rather 
pally, you know.” 

“ Indeed ? ” responded Armstrong with 
a tiny touch of sarcasm, but he refrained from 
comment. Cressington’s pets always learned 
to talk like that; it wasn’t their fault. 
44 You aren’t pals with Cressington now, are 
you ? ” 

“ Not since the Cave job. What with 
O’Brien getting a sprained ankle, and Higgs 
a feverish cold, it’s frightened chaps off 
from Cressington.” 

“ And do you think Cressington is a good 
chap to have as a pal ? ” 

A slight flush of colour showed on Cyril’s 
cheek, and he answered hastily : “ Oh, you 
needn’t think I shall have much to do with 
Cressington, my folks have told me I am not 
to go with him,” said Cyril. 44 Still, what I 
was saying was, that I like his way of doing 
Caesar a jolly sight better than yours.” 

“ Yes, but you have absolutely hammered 
out this chapter word for word, and you’ll 
know it far better than if you had simply 
used me as a crib,” responded Armstrong, 
who w'as not pleased by the reference to 
Cressington, nor did he feel very amiable 
with the petulant Falkland. 


The latter felt that he had made t 
grateful speech, and hastened to gl 
over. “ Hang it! Donald. I know y< 
a ripper to help me, but all the same I 
see why, if there’s an easy way, a 
shouldn’t take it. I just want to h 
rattling good time like my people do 
father and mother are alw ays at at-hon 
garden-parties, or concerts, or tennis-p 
or week-ends, or motor tours, and I ha 
to swot—swot—swot—till my head 
like forty million teeth being pulled ou 
I feel as if I must do something despei 
oh, bother lessons ! and masters! 
exams.! and all! ” And as a clin 
this tirade, Cyril flung his strapful of 
across the room. 

Donald Armstrong looked and 
nothing ; he was getting accustomed 
vagaries of young Cyril by this time, 
he had flung down his challenge at Cit 
ton’s feet, ho had not realised how grei 
the task he had undertaken, nor h 
thought it would be necessary to coun 
Cressington’s influence by deliberate 
vention of his own. Apart from any 
reason, however, he really did lik 
light-hearted merry Cyril for his 
sake. 

Hence it is that Cyril is found pre 
his Caesar for the ensuing day in Armst 
study, a cosy little den at the top < 
house. And since it may be necessi 
visit this “ den ” several times durii 
course of this veracious history, we n 
well describe the said study. 

The room was neither large nor loft 
of that cosy size that is very quickly w 
by applying a match to the fire read, 
The mantelshelf was adorned with ] 
of friends and relatives, kept in posit 
pieces of quartz or specimens of fos 
bullet from the field of Waterloo, mi 
in a glass case, a model of the Eiffel 
in metal, some shells from the Re< 
and two or three other mysterious curi 
needed personal description to mak< 
interesting. 

On the walls of the den there 
several photographs of cricket and f 
groups, framed amateur snap-sh 
picnics and excursions, two battle act 
Caton Woodville, various framed ceil 
gained in examinations, a glass < 
butterflies from Java, a trophy of f 
sticks and boxing gloves, and a 
piece of teak with the poker-work 
tion “ Quit you like Men,” abc 
writing-desk, which latter useful ai 
furniture was a crude imitation of a re 
desk, of Chinese manufacture, broug 
Shanghai by a seafaring uncle. Tl 
had a front that could be pulled o] 
down, to form a writing-table, r 
at the same time a number o 
compartments for notepaper, en 
booklets, pens and pencils and vario 
impedimenta usual to a desk. 

The bookcase contained, amongsl 
books and books of reference, several 
of the “ Boy’s Own Annual,” ae 
Dickens’ and Scott’s novels, Tha 
44 Henry Esmond,” Kipling’s 
Books,” a complete edition of Talbo 
Reed’s school stories, and a fair ass 
of Henty’s tales of adventure, b 
sprinkling of Rider Haggard, Bai 
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Kinploo. uid others which we must not stop 
to no. A chest of drawers opposite the 
tiaios contained various treasures dear to 
ibov'i heart, s Burmese dah, an Australian 
ittmcratg, « flying fish preserved in spirit, 

> symbol from South Africa, and a stone 
i™ the top of Snowdon. A pair of dumb¬ 
bell sod s chart of Swedish exercises 
me to be seen in one comer ; while in a 
sand ns > spare writing-table. Altogether 
teuM Armstrong's study was a den 
saeh it i boy might envy. 

“Pat those books on the table, please,” 
ha been Armstrong’s final response to Cyril’s 
osthreak. snd while the junior grovelled 
rai for the scattered books, the senior 
aitnlk finished printing in the name of a 
im on the map before him. 

The centre of the room was then cleared 
that Cyril might have some further instruction 
a the noble art of self-defence. 

Ctrl] hit out wildly that evening; he was 
ithe mood for hitting some one—preferably 
the Roman general who had caused him eo 
ouch brim-racking—but in default of that 
teearr Roman’s presence, Cyril vented his 
ifta cn Armstrong as the nearest substitute 
fcr Cesar; and Cyril hit with fierce intent, 
iraitrtmg reminded the fiery youth that 
telow the belt was not admissible, 
mi the words being of no avail, he had to 
■muster several hard blows as a forcible 
reminder to play fair. This, however, 
oh dale Cyril the wilder, and he flew at 
ha senior like s wild-cat. The latter, when 
hi sav Cyril had quite lost his temper, just 
panned his blows and let the youngster 
rarraself out, and in due time suggested 
in aljconment for refreshment. 

“Come and have a lemonade, Cyril,” said 
'ie oiler bor, “ you’ve fought hard to-night. 
As! besides, ‘ Squeak ’ has his tin-soldiers 
st Mt in the sitting-room, and wants you 
tone them before you go home.” 

Ta not thirsty, thanks,” responded 
the ramgster curtly. 

"Yoa must be, Cyril. Come along at 

«€." 

Cyril's back was up: Armstrong was 
too masterful at times, he said to 
risdf; now Cressington would put his 
•ra Esnd your shoulder, oall you “ old 
tbfi. and make you feel you couldn’t 
the favour he asked. 

“I tdl you I’m going now,” responded 
flfttl testily. “ I want to swot up my 
hat.fj for to-morrow, and there’s not much 
aa? kft. The Caesar took so long to-night.” 

wd night,” said Armstrong, as he 
btg opa the door of the den. Cyril was 
‘■s^somed to let himself out by the front¬ 
ier. raacrompanicd. 

■'itl a hslf-apologetio expression on his 
etui faee, the junior said “ good-night.” 

*• Armitrong did not relent; he had a 
tBt i antipathy against “ softness ” as he 
"sri it. and condemned those seniors who 
f'ttel »d spoiled small boys—as Cressing- 
tri ta, for instance. You could treat a 
Piaster kindly, without making a pet 
lr -5 if him. The old days of bullying were 
B “ lot Armstrong was not sure whether 
tk aniig custom of seniors being followed 
f, ’ r 7v'!sere by “ pet Iambs ” was not equally 
i»i 

Armstrong was no hard-hearted senior, else 
** never have acted as he did in the 


Hetbveen the Ttvo. 

final phase of the match with Nexton. An 
incident had followed that match that ought 
to be relnted. 

He had been mildly slanged by several for 
failing to score, and even Dawson had chided 
him for “ shying at that mite of a half¬ 
back.” Armstrong bad smiled an apology 
and attempted no explanation, but strolled 
off homewards by himself, wondering whether 
he had not been too “ soft ” after all. 

He had not gone very far, when he heard 
some one come puffing up in his rear. It 
was the little Nextonian half-back. 

“ Thanks awfully,” panted the latter. 

“ For what ? ” queried Armstrong, seem¬ 
ingly not understanding to what the Nex¬ 
tonian referred. 

“ You know, you brick,” said the 
Nextonian, shaking his head playfully at 
the other. “You might have walked over 
me, if you had chosen." 

Armstrong smiled and waved an adieu. 
It is always pleasant to have a chivalrous 
intention recognised, though a normal boy 
does not care to have it spoken about. 

But to return. Cyril had set off home¬ 
ward in an unhappy humour. Ever since 
that Cave adventure a month ago he had 
given in his allegiance to Armstrong, but 
somehow everything happening that evening 
had helped to make the senior’s influence 
seem irksome. Falkland was restive, angry, 
and ready for a row of any sort. 

With such feelings agitating him, whom 
should he run np against but Cbessington. 

“ Ah, so it’s you, Falkland, is it ? ” said 
the latter in a weary tone. “ Why don’t 
you pass me by on the other side T ” 

A street lamp shone on the senior’s face, 
and Cyril swiftly scanned the dejected- 
looking features. Yes, Cressington might 
be a bit of a rotter—thought Cyril—but it was 
jolly rough on him being sent to Coventry, 
and having no decent sort of schoolfellow to 
jaw with ; besides, he and Cressington had 
been concerned in more than one scrape, 
and had enjoyed many sprees together. 

“ Why don’t you snub me ? ” repeated 
Cressington—and behind his dejected face 
worked an active mind: Falkland must be 
gained over. 

“ I don't want to snub you,” explained 
Cyril, as together they strolled on along the 
street, “but there would be a row at home if I 
knocked about with you—at least, if they 
knew.” 

“ Yes, Cyril old man, of course, if they 
knew.” Cressington laid the tiniest sus¬ 
picion of emphasis on the word “ knew,” 
sufficient to make the younger boy look np 
with interest, and add : 

“ Besides, Armstrong wouldn’t like it.” 

“ Armstrong ? Oh, naturally, seeing that 
he doesn’t understand high-spirited chaps 
like yon and me. He goes on in his humdrum 
namby-pamby—” 

“ Oh I say, Cressington, that’s not right,” 
interrupted Cyril with some warmth. “ I 
don't think he is namby-pamby, exactly— 
he’s teaching me boxing, for one thing—I 
know he is awfully straight, and all that, 
but—” 

Cressington, seeing he had made a false 
move, gracefully retracted his statement, 
and changed the subject. He took from his 
pocket a small note-book and produced 
therefrom an old postage stamp of some 


value and of great reputation—a “ triangular 
Cape.” 

“ I’ve been waiting for a chance to give 
this to you,” said Cressington, handing the 
rarity to the junior. “ I feel that I owe you 
a sort of apology for getting you into that 
unfortunate Cave scrape, so please be good 
enough to take it, Cyril, old man.” 

“ Oh thanks, Cressington,” cried Cyril, 
who was an ardent philatelist. “ It’s 
awfully good of you.” 

The two boys had turned into a quiet 
street, or rather, to be more correct, Cressing¬ 
ton had turned the corner, and seeing Cyril 
hesitate, he said quickly: “ I’ll be saying 
good-night now, Cyril; you don’t want folks 
to see yon with me, do yon ! ” 

“ I don’t care,” responded the junior; his 
reckless mood made him game for anything. 
“ Besides, no one will see us in this quiet, dark 
street. Cressington, I really am sorry about 
the rough time you are having.” 

“It's jolly good of yon to say it, Falkland,” 
replied Cressington, and his wayward heart 
was really touched by the younger boy’s 
words. “ You don’t know how lonesome 
it is for a chap like me to be suddenly left 
without a soul to chum with. One likes to 
meet and ohat with an ap-to-date fellow 
like you. Yon don’t mind me Baying it, 
Cyril, old man, but you are a smart kid, and 
so near being a senior that yon aren’t 
shocked by trifles.” 

Cyril took the bait of flattery, and answered 
loftily : “ Well you know. I’ve seen a bit of 
life, had to shift for myself and had no molly¬ 
coddling at home, so I ’spoae I am rather 
advanced for my years.” 

Cressington was revelling in his bit of 
fishing,—before very long he would land his 
prey. 

“ Yes, Falkland, yon are a knowing youth, 
too old in fact to knock about with small 
kids such as I saw you with on the afternoon 
of the Nexton match. I grant they were 
about the same age, but—” and Cressington 
laughed a' laugh of pitying contempt, in 
which Cyril rather weakly joined. 

“ Yon are leaving them behind,” con¬ 
tinued the senior, warily watching his fish. 
“ I have remarked to my friend Singleton— 
ah, you don’t know him yet, he isn’t a 
schoolboy—that I should like him to know 
my smart young chum Falkland.” 

Now it’s very gratifying to one’s vanity— 
or shall we say “ just pride in oneself ”— 
to have a senior thus accentuating your 
virtues, and speaking to you as an equal, 
as if he needed your friendship. Besides, he 
spoke as if there were other interesting 
acquaintances to be made, and experiences 
to be gained. 

“ I say, Cressington, shall we fix up for a 
walk or two—on the q.t., I mean ? We 
needn’t let anyone know.” 

The fish was praotically landed, but it is 
well to make sure, so the angler got his net 
well under the landed fish with : “ Don’t 
run any risks, Cyril, old man.” 

The junior’s eye3 brightened—risks ! Just 
what he was wanting. “ I’ll meet you to¬ 
morrow evening, if it’s fine. My folks are 
going away from Friday to Tuesday,” said he. 

So a rendezvous was ohosen, and the boys 
parted ; Cressington to congratulate himself 
on the fact that he was scoring over his rival 
and on the way to gain complete mastery 
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over that handsome little Falkland; Falk¬ 
land, himself, to compare the respective 
characters of Armstrong and Cressington as 
they appeared to Aw eyes. 

Cyril dreamed that night that he was on 
horseback, and Cressington rode alongside 
him. Together they galloped over flowery 
meadows, and looking back Cyril could see a 
great shelf of school books, mostly “ Csesars,” 
like an enormous wall behind them. In 
front, however, there were beautiful forests, 
and Indians, and elephants, and buried 
treasure, and all sorts of exciting things. 
In the dream, however, the elephants, and 
Indians, and suchlike had no terror for 
Cyril. What did alarm him was the sudden 
appearance of Donald Armstrong, who 
barred his horse’s way, and stood blotting 
out the vision of exciting things, pointing him 
back to the gigantic bookshelf of “ Caesars ’* 
in the rear. 

Then he awoke, and found the dream 
difficult to shake off—so much so that it 
lingered in his memory all the next day; 
and he felt almost indignant with Armstrong, 
who came to speak to him after morning 
school, asking how he had progressed with 
his translation. 

“ All right, thanks. Before long I shall 
be able to do it all by myself without bother¬ 


ing you. I know you want to be swotting 
hard for your .Scholarship.” 

“ That’s some months ahead yet,” replied 
the senior, and continued jocularly : “ Be¬ 
sides, you see, I am glad to have some one 
to keep me from getting a long-haired, 
bespectacled swotter.” 

“ Your young brother keeps you lively, 
Armstrong, doesn’t he ? ” 

44 Rather ! Squeak’s a terror. And, by- 
the-bve, you must see more of that young 
brother of mine, I expect he’ll come to 
King Edward’s School next term. You could 
keep an eye on him when I leave the 
school.” 

“ Leave K. E. S. ? ” queried Cyril, with 
some dismay expressed in his tones : after 
all, Armstrong was a good chap to fall back 
on when things went really wrong. 

44 1 suppose I shall be leaving at Easter,” 
responded Armstrong. “ Sandy say3 I’m 
certain of winning the Heathcote Scholar¬ 
ship—there are six vacancies to be filled— 
if only I work steadily up till the date of the 
exam, in February.” 

Suddenly Cyril’s interest evaporated; for 
he caught sight of Cressington approaching, 
and he hurriedly informed Armstrong that 
he had promised to join in a game of 44 Lamp” 
in the Underground Playground, and was 


already late for his appointment. It u 
the thing to be seen chatting confident^ 
with a rival senior by the senior who ] 
promised to take you out the same even 
that you may partake of coffee and Fra 
pastries. 

Which coffee-cum-pastry walk duly 
lowed, and was the first of a series of n 
meetings, stealthily planned and seen 
enjoyed. 

Cressington was so jolly thankful to h 
some company—was Cyril’s soliloquy af 
wards—and really Cressington did 
things champion; he knew just the rippin] 
little tuck-shops, always had a plent 
supply of the best brand of milk choco 
in his pocket, and although he did sir 
cigarettes, he had never pressed him ( Cj 
to have a whiff. And really it was ra 
an exciting entertainment to have a chui] 
to oneself on the sly, arranging secret meet 
and running the gauntlet of possible sf 
added to which, Cressington was one of t 
chaps who sort of make you feel that 
are enjoying life, and he wasn’t squea( 
over trifles like fellows of the Armst 
brand. Decidedly, old Rupert was a ft 
worth having, spite of what old fogies uJ 
say. 

(To be continued.) 
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Over 1,000 Years Old: 

SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS THAT WERE FOUNDED BY THE SAXONS. 


The great En 
g 1 i s h schools 
are amongst 
the oldest in¬ 
stitutions in the 
land. Older 
than the cathe 
drals, older 
than the Par 
Lament, older 
than the mon¬ 
archy itself, 
older than the 
oldest existing 
church, these 
schools have 
indeed a lineage 
to be proud of. 

There are 
probably eight 
or nine of them 
—certainly we can say seven, without e 
doubt. Most of our chief public schools, 
such as Eton and Harrow, are entirely out 
of this record of honour, except two of them, 
viz. Winchester and Westminster. The 
other schools sharing the wonderful glory 
of over a thousand years of prestige are 
the King’s School, Canterbury ; Sherborne ; 
St. Peter’s School, York ; Carlisle Grammar 
School; Derby School; Durham School; 
and (perhaps) Norwich Grammar School. 

The palm for supremacy as to longevity 
belongs either to Canterbury or York. 
Authorities differ as to which can be traced 
back the farthest in Saxon times. Recent 
researches, however, may be taken • as 
establishing the fact that the King’s School 
at Canterbury was in its origin due to 
St. Augustine’s zeal for the education of 
the children around his newly founded 
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church at the Kentish city, and perhaps, 
therefore, this school may have to be given 
the actual honour of being a few years 
older than St Peter’s at York, or Sherborne. 
But, in any case, it is a near thing, and we 
prefer not to have to determine the point here. 

What we do know is that there was 
a school at Canterbury before the year 


760 a.d., and this school has been in 
evidence all along the centuries ever since. 
It has, of courso, like all other earthly 
institutions, changed very materially as 
the years have passed. But it is to-day 
the same school, animated by the same 
spirit and life, that it was when William 
the Norman conquered England; when 
Edward in. won the battle of Cressy; 


when Oliver Cromwell ruled the cour 
when Queen Victoria came to the th 
Always trying to instruct its boy’s 
to turn out good and gallant men. to uj 
its grand traditions, this school has p 
serenely along towards its goal, and 
now distinguished as beina perhaps 
oldest existing school in the world. 


Its greatest change came in th© re 
King Henry vrn., as did that of man; 
confreres. In 1541 that renowned, me 
did away with the monastic school th. 
hitherto done duty, and refound© 
institution under the name of 44 The 
School.” 

Since then it has grown and fiou' 
Its numbers to-day vary from 150 t 
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A are very satisfactory when one 
-mben that Canterbury is, after all, 
1*11 place compared with many of our 
edral towns. Its buildings have been 
nded to meet modern requirements, 
it is one of the best and most success- 
rrammir schools of our own generation. 
? :.eed not say a great deal here about 


education or any serious zeal for classical 
study. 

In our own times Carlisle School still goes 
on the even tenor of its way. Its 150 boys 
manage to do much credit to its masters 
as their opportunities come at the ’Varsities 
and elsewhere ; and it can look backwards 
with legitimate pride along the wide vista. 


Inspection of Cadet Corps : Derby Grammar School. 


Peter’s School, York, because we dealt 
i it is an article in this paper some few 
n igo and described it fully. But we 
r k allowed to repeat that it and Sher- 

* « the only existing schools which 
chUenge the claim of Canterbury to 
eEiLroee in age, and some excellent 
bar.fi* can be found to support the claims 
U'-kte, or rather of each of the three. 

that may be, St. Peter’s School 
frdaj a wide renown as one of the 
d English schools which rank 
1 bcfc» the class which is known as 
^ r >reat Public Schools.” For some 
k'jws these two schools at Canterbury 
hsrt hare held high the torch of learn- 
1® dl Englishmen to see ; have kept 
- acred fire through war and 
■ten, famine and invasion. Under 
and Norman ravages, through 
and national revolutions, in 
' d aocs and days of calm, they have 

* filled to serve as the havens where 
hss y ath could rest in peace and learn 

Liitructora the lessons that have 
e England what it is to-day. So 
to the King’s School, Canterbury, 
School, York, and to Sher- 

* SAcri, the doyens of the old schools 
tfei 

* fflw® than probable that Carlisle 
P*h*ld come next in order of age. 

good reason for believing that 
» school at the Cumberland 
ft* as those already described 
kk«d we have to-day a register, 

1 - 'he possession of the Dean and 
P d the Cathedral at Carlisle, com- 
which mentions that the 
I* 1 iddewras founded in 686 a.d., 
P • ntinoed until it was refounded 
Rufus in 1105, after which it 

t t’fer the control of the monks till 
trautHm, when the zeal of King 
fEL. in 1541, once more changed 

I 1 * »nd constitution. 
d »e allow' that the register in 
not be absolutely reliable 
in all details, yet it is clear 
School must have existed 
the Norman Conquest, and it 
r dear that it was a well-known 
|K that important era in English 
llbe school has surely great reason 
Ip -d of the fact that Rufus took 
I kterat in its welfare, for he was 
PI whom we have become accustomed 
with any deep leaning towards 


that separates the Saxon times from the 
reign of George v. 

Almost certainly Winchester College has 
the next claim to consideration. Though 
most people have got so used to associating 
the name of Winchester with that of William 
of Wykchain that they always believe the 
school was actually founded by the great 
Churchman of the fourteenth century, 
yet it must be admitted that this is not the 
true state of the case. 

There had been a school connected with 
the monastic foundation at Winchester long, 
long before Wykeham was born. For many 
years during the Danish and later Saxon 
occupation of the English throne the monks 
of St. Swithun’s Priory had taught the 
children of the town and neighbourhood 
all the rudiments of education os it was 
understood at that time. Indeed, so famous 
had this school become in Saxon days 
that two kings were educated here, if we 
are to trust the Chronicles of Rad borne, 
which distinctly tell us that Ethelwulf 
and Alfred were taught by the monks of 
St. Swdthun at Winchester. Moreover, as 


early as 1129 the Bishop of Blois refers, 
evidently with much pride, to the fact that 
he also had been taught at this Winchester 
school, and he names several famous men 
of previous days who had attended there. 
And, again, the saintly William of Wykeham 
himself had been a pupil, as a boy, in the 
monks’ school at Winchester, which will 
easily account for his later zeal on behalf of 
the new foundation of the school. 

What William of Wykeham did at Win¬ 
chester was exactly the same thing that 
Queen Elizabeth did at Westminster. Only 
Wykeham was so much before other people 
that he did it in 1387, or thereabouts; 
whilst Henry vie and Elizabeth were some 
two centuries later in doing similar work 
for other great schools. 

At any rate, Winchester College has three 
splendid claims for mention in this article. 
It can boast that not only did it exist as a 
school before the Conquest, but that it 
produced more famous men ere that event 
than any other English school had done, 
unless it were the College of St. Peter, at 
York ; it can claim that, with the single 
exception of Westminster School, it is the 
only one of our existing “ Great Public 
Schools ” that goes back to Saxon days ; 
and it can point with pride to the fact that 
it was started on the modern lines of a great 
public school nearly a century before any 
of its chief rivals of to-day began to move 
in the same direction. 

It is not easy to say when Derby School 
really first began its well-known career. But 
it is certain that it was one of the earliest 
of existing English schools ; and by the close 
of the Norman period in our history this 
school had made a name for itself with that 
at Carlisle, as being one of the best places 
for the education of boys of the higher class. 

Indeed, in the year 1160 it was felt by 
those responsible that there w’ere needed 
many improvements at the school if its 
eminence and position were to be maintained, 
and so the control and management was 
given over by the Bishop of Lichfield, who 
had up to then had charge of it, to the 
Abbot and Canons of Darley Abbey. This 
step led to an increase of interest in the 
school, and its effects were soon seen, for, 
in 1176, several capital benefactions were 
left by the Ferrers family for the benefit of 
Derby School. 

(To he concluded next week, f 


Derby Grammar School. 

The Royal Buildings whose Foundation-stone was laid by King Edward VII. to show his interest 

in this fine old School. 
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The Coming Rugby Season. 

By C. J. B. MARRIOTT, 


he season now 
opening will 
be a particu¬ 
larly busy one, 
as, in addition 
to the usual 
important fix¬ 
tures, a team 
from South 
Africa will be 
playing a 
series of mat- 
ches which 
includes meeting representative teams of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
Our Colonial visitors are touring as the 
guests of the four Home Unions, and Mr. 
VVilliam Cail, Hon. Treasurer of the Rugby 
Union, who officiated as Manager of the last 
British team to visit South Africa, has 
arranged the itinerary for the visitors. 

When we remember the fine form ex¬ 
hibited by the South Africans the last time 
they were here, one can readily understand 
the interest that their visit will awaken. 
South African football will always be 
associated with the name of the late Mr. 
John Hammond, who did so much to intro¬ 
duce and popularise the Rugby game in 
that part of our dominions, and he will be 
sadly missed by the present Colonial team 
when one remembers the interest and fore¬ 
thought he showed in providing for the com¬ 
fort and social enjoyment of their predecessors. 

As the play of the South Africans reached 
such a high standard of excellency in their 
last visit, boys interested in the game should, 
if possible, take an opportunity of witnessing 
the play of the present team, and for this 
purpose we publish herewith a list of the 
South Africans’ engagements, with dates 
and places: 



Oct. 3rd versus Somerset at Bath 


5th 

Devon 

Exeter 

10th 

Cornwall 

Redruth 

12th 

( Monmouth 
l County 


16th 

\ Glamorgan 


17th 

V County 


19th 

Llanelly 

Llanelly 

24th 

Newport 

Newport 

26th 

London 

Blackheath 

30th 

C Officers of 
) Navy & Army 

Portsmouth 

Nov. 2nd 

East Midlands Northampton 

6th 

Oxford Univ. 

Oxford 

9th 

Midlands 

Leicester 

14th 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

16th 

London 

London 

20th 

( North of 
([ England 

Newcastle 

23rd 

Scotland 

Edinburgh 

27th 

(West of Scot- 
| land 

Glasgow 

30th 

Ireland 

Dublin 

Dec. 4th 

Ulster 

Belfast 

7th 

( North of Eng- 
( land 

Birkenhead 

14th 

Wales 

Cardiff 

19th 

Neath 

Neath 

21st 

Cardiff 

Cardiff 

26th 

Swansea 

Swansea 

28th 

( Gloucester- 
^ shire 

Bristol 

Jan. 4th 

England 

Twickenham 


England’s chances in the Internationals 
with the other Home Unions appear favour¬ 
able. Most of last season’s players will be 


again available, and if we leave out our very 
disappointing display against Scotland, the 
form shown last season in the other Inter¬ 
national matches was distinctly encouraging. 

An important addition to the rules with 
regard to the definition of a “ tackle ” comes 
into force this season and should be carefully 
noted by all players. The rule now roads as 
follows : 

“ A TACKLE is when the holder of the 
ball is held by one or more players of the 
opposite side so that he cannot at any 
moment while he is so held, pass or play it.” 

Attention should aLo be given to the new 
regulations relative to studs on boots passed 
by the International Board at their last 
meeting. In the old days leather bars 
sufficed, but since the introduction of studs 
the latter have grown to such a formidable 
length that the danger of serious injury is 
present if the leather, as is often the case, is 
worn away and the fastening nails protrude. 
The new regulations, which it is the duty of 
Referees to see enforced, reads as follows: 

“ If studs are worn, they shall be circular, 
not more than £ inch long measured from 
the sole of the boot, and not less than | inch 
diameter at base and £ inch at the top, and shall 
be fastened with not less than three nails.” 

Turning to Club football, the Harlequins, 
who play in such attractive style, are sure 
to be strong under their skilful leader A. D. 
Stoop. Birkett, Lambert, Brougham, Poul- 
ton and other of their distinguished back 
players will again be in the field, and if the 
club’s executive could only bring their 
forwards up to the same level as their backs, 
we do not know of any team that could 
defeat them. Blackheath promises to be 
strong both in quality and quantity. They 
now run four fifteens, which is a change from 
the old days when they would go through an 
entire season with some seventeen playing 
members, and these, with perhaps two 
exceptions, all local men. 

The famous Richmond team all lovers 
of the game desire to see in better form this 
season. The old club has had an uphill 
fight of recent years and it is to be hoped 
that the old Oxonian, R. 0. Lagden, and 
other prominent men will be able to assist 
them regularly. Merchant Taylors, who 
are now the oldest Old Boys’ Rugby Team 
since the Marlborough Nomads have dis¬ 
banded, are sure to be strong. The keenness 
which permeates the whole side is worthy of 
imitation. Leicester, as usual, have arranged 
a long and formidable programme embracing 
a tour. 

In the far North the Hartlepool Rovers, 
who only lost two games last season, i.e. 
with Watsonians and West Hartlepool, 
scoring no less than 860 points during the 
season, expect to command the services of 
most of their old team. 

The London Scottish anticipate the 
presence in London of several prominent 
young players from beyond the Tweed, and 
under their energetic secretary, R. D. Robert¬ 
son, should do well. Robertson, by the 
way, who is a prodigious driver at golf, is a 
convert from the Association game, he having 
been educated at Highgatc, where he cap¬ 
tained the football and cricket Elevens. 

Oxford lose the services of several of last 
season’s side, and the chances of Cambridge 
will appear brighter if only they can be 
welded into a good combined team before 
the ’Varsity match. The latter have not 


won since the season 1905-06, so thi 
time they did so. The match betwe 
two seats of learning has become so p< 
and the attendance in consequence sc 
that the accommodation at Queen’s Cli 
proves insufficient, and increased ai 
ments for spectators will be provid< 
year. J. E. Greenwood, of Dulwic 
skipper the Light Blues, and he has n 
proved himself an excellent forwar 
has shewn himself possessed of a coni 
enthusiasm which is a most valuabl 
for a captain. Wood of Cheltenl 
expected to be in residence and 
prove an acquisition. 

Since our last notes the football 
has had to mourn the loss of several pro 
devotees of the game, among the 
Edwin Ash, the first Secretary of the 
Union, to whom the formation of tha 
in 1871 was largely due. Also, 
Mark Newsome, who in his day was 
three-quarter-back both for his nati\ 
of Dewsbury and for Yorkshire, 
legislator he may be said to have 
harness, as ho was a member both 
Rugby Union Committee and the Yc 
Union Committee at the time of his 
and had also filled the responsible c 
President of both these bodies. Thi 
of Captain L. H. Furber of the StafTc 
Regiment was especially sad as he ha 
active part in Army matches up to a fe’ 
previous to his demise. Educated at C 
house under the Association code. h< 
quently took up the Rugby gam 
with his splendid physique quickly 
a fine and energetic forward. 

I would like to say just a final wore 
necessity of boys at school cultivate 
place and drop-kicking. The place 
in big matches of late years has 
deteriorated, and boys at school have; 
time available for practice which the c 
club-player has not, that the art sh 
acquired during one’s school day 
same remark applies to drop-kicking, 
drop-kick is invaluable to a side, ai 
turns a defeat into a victory. 

4 * 4 

CALL O’ THE SEA. 


W HEN I was nine an' risin’ ten, 

I longed to follow the ways o' men. 
To pull an oar an’ sail a boat. 

For Td never a fear of aught afloat; 

I knowed a cleat from a hawser hole. 

An' the mast to me was a monkey's pole 
But all my elders said to me: 

“ There's time to think on’t. Bide a 

When I was a lad an’ gone fifteen, 

I thought on all the things I’d seen. 

An’ the only life I cared to know 
Was a sail above an' a keel below ; 

For the call o’ the sea it turned my brai 
An' my blood ran salt In ev’ry vein. 

But all my elders said to me : 

“ There’s time to think on’t. Wait an 

When I were nigh to a man full grown. 
Hard o’ muscle an’ firm o’ bone. 

I’d a-shipped, I would, as a fo’c’sle banc 
On the dirtiest tramp that put from lam 
I*d a-given aught to ha' been away. 

With the decks awash, in the thick o* tl 
To ha’ felt the lash of the salt, wet win 
With the sea before an’ the shore beliint 


And I watch the ships drop down the a 
Drop slowly down in the sunset gleam. 
And the old, old longing, ’tis like a dre» 
For me an’ my elders we couldn't afrree 
With their *’ Time to think on’t. Bide 
An’ so they fashioned a clerk of me— 
They fashioned a London clerk of me ! 

ARTHVB 
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The Secretary Bird and the Snake. 


r s Secretary Bird is a bird of prey, and 
lives in Africa. It got its peculiar 
Dime from the fact that it has a crest of 
pointed feathers which grow just behind the 
bad this giving it a sort of resemblance 
to i secretary who carries his pen behind 
his ear. It has very, very long legs and a 
verv long tail, and it struts about so swiftly 
that it always gives one the impression of 
being a very busy bird indeed. 

It is also very pugnacious and quarrel- 
»ae, and seems to simply love to have a 
g>.»i fight occasionally with another Secre¬ 
tary Bird, especially if they should happen 
to bed want the same wife. These birds 
lure a curious bony, hard knob on their 
rinc. and with this little bony knob they 
itrise their enemy again and again until 
he is able to fight no longer. 

No one in Africa ever kills a Secretary 
Bird, because it is a most valuable bird on 
ktcunt of its usefulness in killing snakes, 
raoinoua lizards, and poisonous insects. 

One very hot day in Africa, a full-grown 
Senary Bird was sitting resting awhile. 
It had been racing round all the morning on 
Hikes spindle-like legs, and was rather tired. 
It* he&i of the noon-day sun made it feel 
tkt sleepy, and it was just dozing com- 
fcrably when a curious sound in the under¬ 
growth near by roused it. It raised itself 
•noddy, and stood on one leg, with the other 
lifted expectantly. 

its curious head with its crest of stiff 
i'-rias was turned in the direction of the 
Mai and presently—very quietly—from 
cakr the thick and luxurious undergrowth, 
there appeared the head of a huge cobra. 
Asr other wild creature would have been 
wrified, but not so the Secretary Bird, 
fat one swift glance at the cobra, the bird 
kftfd its wing and held it in front of it like 
*«« big shield. Then with a lightning-like 
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movement it lifted itself in the air and struck 
again and again at the cobra with its strong 
feet. 

Time after time had this same Secretary 
Bird killed cobras in this fashion, easily and 
without much effort; but this was an abnor¬ 
mal snake and not to be killed so easily. 
Again and again did the bird Btrike it; 
sometimes causing it to hesitate, and draw 
back—sometimes making it faint with the 
terrific blows; but the cobra always re¬ 
covered itself and returned to the attack. And 
after a while even the Secretary Bird, who is 
noted for its strength and wonderful endur¬ 
ance, began to be tired. It could always 
defend itself with its wings, and could leap 
up again and again and strike the cobra, but 
any great exertion, no matter how strong 
any bird or animal may be, is sure to exhaust 
them in time, and when the Secretary had 
struck twenty or thirty times, and still the 
cobra was not dead, it began to show signs 
of being very, very tired. 

The danger now was that it would get 
exhausted, and as soon as that happened, the 
cobra would be quick to take advantage of 
his enemy’s weakness and strike at him, 
and in that case he would very soon die. But 
just at that moment another Secretary came 
up, and seeing the big cobra he also prepared 
to attack. Had the cobra not been there 
he would in all probability have had a 
terrible fight with the other Secretary Bird, 
but the cobra, and indeed all snakes, were 
their mutual enemies, so he forgot all about 
fighting the other Secretary and attacked the 
huge cobra. 

But the cobra was sly and crafty. Finding 
that he was only one against two, he withdrew 
into the thick undergrowth, and although 
the two Secretary Birds watched and waited 
patiently, he did not appear again, nor 
could they tempt him to come out by 



flapping their wings and strutting about 
on their long legs. So they gave it up 
after a time, and both being rather tired, 
rested in the long luxurious grass once more, 
and dozed in the hot sun. 

But after a time, when they were rested and 
refreshed, they roused themselves and, 
there being nothing else to do, they suddenly 
decided to have a fight between themselves. 
And what a terrible fight it was ! Striking 
at one another with their strong powerful 
feet, which were able to beat some of their 
enemies to a pulp, and then using the hard, 
bony little knobs in their wrings, the two 
birds at last presented a terribly battered 
appearance. 

And while they were taken up with their 
own disagreements, the cobra, who had been 
simply hiding and biding his time, came out 
of the undergrowth once more, and seeing 
two Secretaries fighting, made sure that he 
would be able to kill them. But, with then- 
wonderful intuitive sense of danger, the two 
birds suddenly stopped. Both by this time 
were fearfully worked up and excited, and 
when the stronger one saw the evil-looking 
cobra coming towards them, he was in such 
a fearful rage that he caught him up by his 
neck, lifted him high in the air, flew off, and 
when he reached a great distance he suddenly 
dropped him. 

And the blow was so terrific, the snake 
falling from such a great height, that the 
cobra was killed on the spot. But, for some 
reason or other, the Secretary Bird had 
overdone himself, and whether he had been 
injured in his fight with the other bird, or 
whether he had over-exerted himself, could 
not be known, but he died soon afterwards. 
And w hen some one opened his body to try 
to find out the reason, three snakes, two 
lizards and a lot of insects were found in his 
stomach! 





The Train-Wreckers. 

A Complete 

A SCARE WITH A HAPPY ENDING. Story. 

By JAMES OAULD. 


said Timothy Pinstick in 
U ibpst as he stuffed the “penny 
' -ilioi " he had been reading into his 
r"*!, “i chap can never have adven- 
?* oovadays, in this country at least, 
i’e only in the ‘ bloods,’ and I’m 
of simply reading about them. 
-*% e'er runs away to sea now. If 
raaged to get out of harbour, they 
' x '- Marconi ’ his whereabouts home 
■ a - i»y and send him back within a 
irt< Life is becoming very tame,” he 
oried 

Aid when you have holidays and could 
- via hunt up something, your people 
yon chances by coming to a rotten 
"t* place like Dondydale, where there is 
to do but climb hills and go fish- 
iipir cycling, of course,” he added, 
,r -i an apologetic nod to his machine, 
~YM up against the wall beside him. 
*treally ian’t a bad place, only so slow,” 
* continued, feeling somehow that his 
kcuaging remarks did require some 
ancfcaUoiL 

Certainly, few people besides an adven- 
'-•■■c’Ting schoolboy would have agreed 


with him, for before him stretched one of 
the loveliest of the Cumberland daleB. 
Timothy was sitting on a boulder beneath 
the bridge which carries the road to the 
North over Tilby Beck, a stream which 
comes leaping down the great, swelling, 
green hillside, a silver thread in summer, 
but in winter a raging torrent. Some dis¬ 
tance farther down the stream the London 
and Scottish main line, running parallel 
with the turnpike, crossed the beck by 
means of a two-arched stone bridge. 
Beyond the railway the stream flowed into 
the Faire River. Great rounded hills 
closed in the dale on every hand, and in 
the bright August sunshine the scene was 
inexpressibly solemn and beautiful. 

Timothy was staying at the Partridge 
Hotel with hiB people, and he had set out 
to cycle to Pumpleton, the next station to 
the south, about seven miles along the line. 
The day was hot, and Timothy, who was 
rather fat, felt after he had ridden three 
miles that he had had enough of the 
glaring, dusty road. 

Seeing a tempting clnmp of wild rasp¬ 
berries he dismounted to enjoy the luscious 


fruit. The stream next attracted his 
attention and, carrying his bicycle down 
beneath the bridge, he took off shoes and 
stockings and sat down to read with his 
feet dangling in the water. 

“ I shouldn’t care, either, if I had a 
decent name,” he continued. “ It’s enough 
to make a chap wish he might never have 
any adventures. Fancy ‘ Timothy Pin- 
stick, the Bandit Chief ! ’ It would make 
a cow laugh. And Dad is as proud as 
Punch of it, too. Wouldn’t change it for 
worlds. He says tho Pinstick family have 
been master tailors in the City of London 
since 1653. What on earth there is to be 
proud about in that I don’t know. They 
have never done anything all that time but 
cut out clothes and stitch them together— 
a regular woman’s job. 

“ And then the chaps at school chaff one 
so. Only the nineteenth part of a man, they 
say—or is it the ninth? Doesn’t matter, 
anyhow. It’s galling enough either way. 
Oh, if I could only do something—just to 
show that bravery is not extinct-” 

At that moment he heard the clatter of 
hoofs and the noise of wheels on the road 
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overhead. A vehicle drew up on the 
bridge, and Timothy heard a voice say : 
“ There you are, lads. The bridge is 
down yonder, and all you want to do is 
to knock out that centre pier. Make sure 
there ia nobody about first. You don’t 
want an audience for a job like that, eh T ” 

“ Nay, nay,” was the reply. 

“ If you slip down the path by the beck 
no one will see you ” continued the 
speaker. “ Look sharp now, for the ex¬ 
press is due in half-an-hour or so. Have 
you got the dynamite cartridges, Jack! ” 

“ Aye, aye, Joe.” 

“ And everything else you want ? " 

“ Yea.” 

” Right. I’ll just run along to the 
siding and see if Dave has got steam up on 
the engine.” 

Whereupon the speaker cracked his 
whip and drove off in the direction of 
Dendydale. 

During this conversation, not a word of 
which had escaped him, Timothy had not 
been idle. At first he was amazed to the 
point of stupefaction, but as the full im¬ 
port of the plot dawned upon him his 
adventurous spirit stirred him to instant 
action. 

With the stealthy tread of an Indian 
brave he carried his bicycle to the western 
side of the archway, and concealed it in 
a bed of nettles. Reconnoitring up the 
embankment on the same side, he saw mov¬ 
ing smartly away along the Toad a small 
wagonette, empty save for the driver. In 
the act of climbing the rail fence across 
the road from him were four rough-looking 
men, one carrying a mysterious bundle. 
Returning to his hiding-place, Timothy 
watched them gs slinking along the side of 
the stream in Indian file towards the rail¬ 
way bridge. 

By this time his heart was thumping 
madly against his ribs. Here was an ad¬ 
venture indeed, sprung upon him in a 
most unexpected manner. Those daring 
villains were about to commit a most 
dastardly crime in broad daylight. By 
blowing away the centre pier they would 
either bring the bridge down or else leave 
it hanging so that the weight of the ex¬ 
press would cause it to fall, hurling the 
train and all its helpless passengers to 
destruction. What their motive could be 
he dared not stay to think. There was 
only half-an-hour in which to act, and he 
strove to be calm and to plan what to do 
for the best. 

To attack four of them single-handed 
with only a bicycle pump for a weapon 
would be sheer madness. Men who could 
embark on so desperate an adventure 
would certainly be armed for any emer¬ 
gency. 

What was to be done ? 

At last a thought came. The express 
was running northwards, and it must 
therefore pass through Pumpleton—four 
miles away. If he could only get there in 
time he might stop the train and foil the 
plans of the wreckers. 

Again he reconnoitred. This time he 
saw the wagonette disappear behind a 
clump of trees, but the men, now busy at 
the base of the pier, kept glancing round 
at intervals. One, he observed, had 
climbed up the telegraph pole nearest to 
the bridge. 

“ He must be cutting the wires,” said 
Timothy to himself. “That will be to 
prevent the news from being spread along 
the line. They will thus be able to carry 
ont their horrible designs and escape— 
perhaps on the engine he mentioned.” 

Careless of innumerable nettle-stings, 
Timothy picked up his bicycle and carried 


it on to the road. With all the caution 
of a trained Scout he crept along in the 
direction of Pumpleton. He dared not 
mount and ride, there being only a low 
stone wall for cover, and as il was he had 
to wrap his coat round his handle-bars 
lest their glitter should betray him. 

With infinite care he gradually worked 
his way along until the shoulder of the hill 
was reached. Once round it a hedge and a 
belt of trees would conceal him from the 
men at the railway bridge. One minute 
more and he was safe from observation. 

Leaving his machine he crept back to 
Satisfy himself that he had made no mis¬ 
take about the men’s intentions. He now 
saw three of them walking away from the 
bridge, while the fourth stooped down 
over something at the base of the pier. 
In a moment he ran to join his mates, and 
all four hid behind a rock. 

Timothy crouched spellbound, watching. 
There was a full minute of suspense; then 
a flash, a cloud of dust and stones, and a 
few seconds later a dull, rumbling report. 
When the dust settled he saw that the 
centre pier had vanished, leaving the top 
fabric of the bridge, held together, he pre¬ 
sumed, by the rails, still spanning the 
stream. 

Timothy glanced at his watch. It was 
just 11.18. The express flashed through 
Dendydale at 11.40. He had watched it 
pass every day since his arrival. Allow¬ 
ing eight minutes for the seven miles it 
should be at Pumpleton at 11.32. He had 
four miles to ride and only fourteen 
minutes in which to do it. Not an instant 
was to be lost. 

He ran for his machine and was soon 
flying along the road as fast as he could 
push the pedals round. Down the hill he 
made a magnificent sprint, and his heart 
throbbed with joy within him. What a 
hero he would be. “ To-morrow,” he said 
to himself, " ail England will be ringing 
with my name. That rotten name, too,” 
he added, bitterly. “ Why wasn’t it 
something more aristocratic?’’ 

It was the only bitter drop in his cup 
of happiness, but he soon forgot it as he 
conjured up glowing mental pictures of the 
panting express slowing up at Pumpleton 
station, and of the excitement when the 
truth became known. He saw himself 
surrounded by a crowd of passengers, 
some—especially the ladies—in tears, some 
pale, some flushed, but all deeply grateful. 
Already he felt the grip of their hands 
and heard their fervent expressions of 
thankfulness, and he felt certain he would 
be set up with pocket-money for the rest 
of his school-days as a result. Then, on 
his return to school, where would the 
sneerers be ? He would have shown them 
a thing or two. 

By this time he had reached the foot of 
the slope. The road now curved round 
and rose sharply to the shoulder of the 
next hill. The burning sun beat pitilessly 
on his poor head, making the hard pedal¬ 
ling now necessary almost impossible. 
Perspiration ran down his face and stood 
out in great beads on the backs of his 
hands. His breath came in gasps. 

Still he struggled on. He put his cap 
in his pocket and opened his coat and vest, 
thereby gaining a little relief, but the 
work grew harder and harder, and he felt 
that the task was beyond him. By sheer 
will power, -however, he stuck to it, his 
heart thumping against his ribs like a bird 
struggling to be free. 

At last he reached the top, and, round¬ 
ing the shoulder of the hill, was caught by 
the wind and almost carried along the 
level to the next descent. Just before he 


plunged among the trees he caught 
glimpse of the smoke of Pumpleton, U 
down the dale, and at the sight he felt h 
strength renewed. Dashing the perspin 
tion from his face he Tode on as if f< 
dear life, and had the inexpressible sati 
faction of finding when he passed the nei 
milestone that he had done the mile undi 
three minutes. At the next hill he wi 
wiser and slowed up, reserving his strengi 
for a sprint when the gradient was mo 
favourable, and in this manner he managt 
so well that, just as the half-hour chime 
from Pumpleton Parish Church, he w 
tearing up the approach to the station. 

Timothy’s legs gave way beneath hi 
when he jumped off his machine. He wi 
a pitiable object. His face was the colo 
of a boiled lobster, and his lank haj 
soaked with perspiration and covered wi 
dust, stuck up in every direction. H 
collar was limp and discoloured, and 
fairly steamed as he walked unsteadi 
into the station. But he was not cc 
cerned about his appearance. Seizing t 
arm of the first porter he met, he cried 
harsh, cracked tones : “ Stop the Scot 
express ! For Heaven’s sake, stop the c 
press ! ” 

“ Eh! ” said the man, stopping at 
staring stupidly at him. 

“ Don’t you hear me? ” cried Timot 
angrily; " atop the express this instant 

“ Nay, nay,” was the reply; “ she dot 
stop ’ere. Thee’U ’ave to goo on the lot 
tew Carlisle an’ catch the nex’ un theei 
And he started off again along the pk 
form. 

“ But you don’t understand,” shout 
Timothy, gripping the man’s arm me 
tightly and growing purple with exci 
ment. “ It must be stopped, and. 
once ! ” 

“ We dursn’t stop that theer train 1 
King George hissel’, aw tell ’e,” repli 
the porter, getting nettled. “ It ’ud 
the sack for the whole lot on us. ’E 
Bill,” he continued, beckoning to a you 
porter who had come Btrolling up, “ j< 
explain to this ’ere young gent w’y 
can’t stop the ’xpress for ’im. A’m 1 
busy.” He shook off Timothy’s detaini 
hand and went away along the platform. 

“ Surely you will have a bit more sei 
than that old idiot,” cried Timotl 
“ There isn’t a moment to lose. Stop t 
express right away now, else everyone 
it will be killed.” 

Bill winked to one or two loungers w 
had gathered round, attracted 
Timothy’s excited manner. “ ’E’s bin c 
in the sun, I specks,” he said to them ii 
stage whisper. 

Turning to Timothy he said soothing 
“ It’ll be all right. Just leave it to 
and don’t worry any more about it. 1 
down in the shade a bit an' you’ll f 
better. You know it’s a worry seric 
business a-stoppin’ of an express. It co 
the company a quid every time! ” 

“ Oh ! ” groaned Timothy in despa 
“ what can I do to make you lunatics ta 
things seriously? I tell you that if y 
allow that train to go through here it v 
be smashed up at Tilby Beck. The brio 
is blown up.” 

“ Bless me ’eart! ” exclaimed the port 
looking a trifle anxious. “ Is the brio 
down then ? ” 

“ Not when I left,” replied Timotl 
“ but the centre pier is quite gone, a 
the instant the express touches the brie 
down it will go. Be sharp, then, and si 
the train before it is too late.” 

But the porter did not move. In ate; 
after another wink to the bystanders, 
said very seriously : “ Young man, ; 

V 
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like to do it for yer ever eo much, but X 
can’t. It’s this wye. Before I could stop 
that there train I’d 'ave to lay the 
matter before the station-master, he 
would have to refer it to the Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent, who would 'ave 
to consult the Divisional Superintendent. 
’E would then ax the General Superinten¬ 
dent, who would 'ave to hobtain the 
General Manager’s permission. Once ’e 
got it, ’e would instruck the Divisional 
Super., who would tell the District man, 
who would advise us, an’ by the time all 
that was done it would be too late, 'cos 
she’s a-comin’ now, an’ time too, for she's 
ten minutes overdue.” 

Timothy looked round and stood aghast. 
There, tearing into the station at over 
sixty miles an hour was the great express 
engine, the long corridor train trailing 
round a curve behind it. He sprang for¬ 
ward, waving his hands desperately, and 
shouted, “ Stop, stop ! ” only to be dragged 
ignominiously back from the edge of the 
platform by the muscular young porter. 
The train thundered through, raising a 
whirlwind as it flashed past which sent 
clouds of dust and bits of waste paper 
flying in every direction. 

Timothy’s overwrought nerves gave 
way. Sinking down in a heap he burst 
into tears, burying his face in his hands. 
“ What’s the matter here? ” he heard in a 
fresh voice, and looking up he saw the 
station-master, a kindly-looking man with 
a long, grey beard. Bill the porter ex¬ 
plained in low tones, smiling the while. 
The station-master was amused at first, 
but as he realised Timothy’s condition he 
looked grave, and, stooping down, patted 
the lad on the shoulder. 

“ It’s all right, my boy,” he said sooth¬ 
ingly; ‘‘just come along into my office 
and I’ll explain everything.” 

Timothy rose in a half-dazed state, and 
followed him like a dog which has been 
ill-treated and has at last found a friend. 

“ Now, my lad,” said the station-master 


when they were seated in the office, “ tell 
me exactly what you saw and heard.” 

Timothy told his story, the station- 
master nodding approval as he listened. 
“You did very well,” he said, “and de¬ 
serve great praise for your courage and 
resource.” 

" But it was all of no avail,” interrupted 
Timothy, pleased yet distressed ; “ by this 
time the train is a wreck and the pas¬ 
sengers ’ ’ 

“ Listen,” said the station-master. “ 1 
admit you had some justification for put¬ 
ting the interpretation you did on what 
you saw, although, perhaps, if you read 
less of the rubbish 1 see sticking out of 
your pocket ”—here Timothy reddened 
and hastily pushed the “ dreadful ” out of 
sight—” you might not have scented an 
adventure so readily. The fact is that, 
owing to the beck getting so swollen by 
the heavy rains, the company’s surveyor 
got frightened about the old stone centre 
pier, and decided to do away with it by 
laying an iron girder bridge clean across. 
To avoid interrupting the traffic this was 
done one side at a time. The job has now 
been finished and certified, and all that 
remained to be done was to remove the 
old stone pier. This they found some¬ 
what awkward, as it was difficult to get at 
and the mortar had practically become 
part of the stone. Consequently they de¬ 
cided to bring over some quarrymen from 
Gilbeck and with a small charge bowl the 
thing over. Before they started they con¬ 
nected up on the telegraph wire with us in 
case of accidents, and about twenty 
minutes ago we heard from them that the 
blast had been a complete success. They 
had a heavily laden goods train in a siding 
close by, and they ran it across the bridge 
to test it before they told us to let the 
express go through. Stay, they are calling 
again.” 

He rose and went into the adjoining room. 
Timothy eat listening to the irregular 
clicking of the instrument in gloomy silenoe. 


” Yes,” continued the station-maste 
returning to his seat, “ they say the e; 
press has passed safely over, so yoi 
anxiety about her will now be allayed, 
am sorry you have had all your trouble fi 
nothing, but I appreciate your conduct.' 

At this moment the door opened, ai 
Bill’s face appeared, still wearing a gri 
“ Is she all right? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered the station-maste 
” and here, Bill,” he added as that wortl 
was withdrawing, ” just come and apol 
gise to this young gentleman for the wi 
in which you treated him.” 

“ All right,” grinned Bill, entering ai 
holding out his hand to Timothy. ” ShaJ 
hands, old chap. I’m sorry I upset yo 
but I didn’t mean no 'arm. I knew tl 
train was all right an' I couldn’t resi 
’avin’ a bit of fun with you.” 

Timothy meekly shook the profferi 
hand. The blow he had suffered had Is 
him incapable of harbouring resentment. 

Meanwhile the station-master had be 
writing at his desk, and he now came ft 
ward with a paper in his hand. 

" We owe you some compensation,” 1 
said, ” so here is an order to pass you ai 
your bike out free at Dendydale. See hi 
on to the 12.5 slow, Bill. I hope you w 
enjoy your lunch, Mr. Pinstick, after yo 
hard ride. Good-bye.” 

Timothy shook hands with the static 
master very heartily, and followed Bill 
to the platform. His last recollection 
Pumpleton was the grin on that youtl 
face as he waved adieu. In spite of t 
explanation he had received Timothy fi 
decidedly creepy as the train rumbl 
over Tilby Beck, but nothing untowa 
happened. Popping his head out at t 
window he saw the " train-wreckers 
busily engaged in carrying the displac 
stones up from the bed of the stream, a 
loading them into carts which stood wa 
ing in a lane running between the railw 
embankment and the river. 
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CHAPTER I.—HOW CAPTAIN QASKKLL MANAQED IT. 


“Impossible I" said Mr. Frost em- 
* phatically. “ My dear Gaskell, such 
an idea is quite out of the question.” 

He rose from his chair as he spoke and 
walked to the window. The gentleman 
whom he had addressed followed him with 
his eyes, but made no remark. “ Im¬ 
possible ” was evidently not a word that 
carried any weight with him, for though, 
while Mr. Frost was speaking, he had cast 
his glance on the carpet with a somewhat 
melancholy air, the expression with which 
he now watched his companion, who was 
thoughtfully gszing out of the window, was 
full of amusement. Captain Gaskell was 
always polite, and showed great respect for 
his friend's opinion. “ I can quite under¬ 
stand your hesitation. Frost,” he said 
presently. “ but I am also quite sure, 
that if I had not made the proposal so 
abruptly, you would have been less inclined 
to veto it.” 

“ Hesitation / ” exclaimed Mr. Frost em¬ 
phatically. “You were always a clever talker, 
Gaskell, putting in words that accord best 


with your wishes, but I did not say the 
question was one to hesitate about. It is 
one not to be entertained at all.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed his friend good- 
humouredly, “ and I understand your 
scruples. You naturally enough look with 
a cold eye upon any expedition for the boys 
in which you cannot watch over their safety ; 
but don’t forget, my good friend, that you 
have frequently been up in a balloon your¬ 
self, and always denied that there was any 
danger.” 

Sir. Frost made one or two attempts at a 
reply, but evidently could not hit upon one 
that satisfied him. He suggested that the 
aerial flights his companion alluded to had 
been made in his young and thoughtless 
days, but suddenly remembered that the 
last had taken place too recently to allow 
of such an excuse. His friend was quick 
to see this. 

“You know,” said he, in a persuasive 
tone, “ I look upon it as a chance for the 
boys that they may not have again in all 
their lives. I am sure you know me too 


w ell to think that I would undertake t 
responsibility unless I felt quite sure tl 
they ran no risk, and upon my word, Frt 
I don’t think there ought to be any obsta 
raised.” 

Captain Gaskell rose from his chair, 
evidently felt the argument too strong to 
urged in any but an upright poaiti 
and he fell to pacing the room, as 
continued: 

“ At the risk of being charged with blow 
my own trumpet I must remind you the 
have a decent experience in balloon 
matters ; I have ascended from pretty v 
all the capitals of Europe ; I have-” 

He waved his hand as Mr. Frost attornp 
to express acquiescence and confidence. 

“ I have negotiated rough weather am< 
the clouds, and, above all, I have never na 
an unsuccessful descent—mark that! ’ 

umphal flight any aeronaut may boast of, 
how many can show a clean record in tl 
descents ? ” 

True enough,” said Mr. Frost, “ 
cannot tell me anything, my good sir, wl 
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will increase the confi lence I have in your 

skill,’ 

“Then why are you reluctant to let me take 
the boys with me on Monday ? ” broke in 
the aeronaut, pausing in his walk. 

Mr. Frost shook his head. “ Fact is, it is 
their mother I am thinking of. I’m sure 
she would never consent. In fact I— 
positively, my good fellow, you must not 
ask me to propose it to her.” 

“Then may 1 take the dangerous venture 
on my own shoulders ? ” said Captain 
Gaskell quickly. 

The other smiled. 

“Be prepared for the worst,” said he, 
‘ and do not say that I neglected to warn 

you." 

“ Rest easy,” rejoined his companion, “ all 
I tsk is: have I y’our consent, if I can 
obtain your wife’s ? ” 

" Undoubtedly.” 

Captain Gaskell held out his hand in 
farewell, and, with the breathless air of one 
»ho feels that he has a great deal to do in a 
very short time, took his departure, promising 
to call again in the evening when Mrs. 
Frost would be at home. This he did, 
true to time, in accordance w ith his habit, 
broaching the subject directly. 

"Impossible/" cried Mrs. Frost em¬ 
phatically in the very tone her husband had 
u$ed earlier in the day. “ My dear Captain 
Gaskell. such an idea is out of the question.” 

Once more the aeronaut looked dejectedly 
at the carpet ; once more his lips put on 
that amused expression when he knew that 
he was unobserved. 

“ I can assure you that there would be no 
danger,” he ventured; 44 the ascent will 
only be made if the weather is suitable 

“Oh. I should have no fears myself,” put 
in Mrs. Frost, 4 ‘ particularly as I should know 
that the expedition was under the guidance 

of an experienced hand. But-” 

Captain Gaskell acknowledged the com¬ 
pliment and asked the same question he had 
pat to his friend : 44 Then may I inquire why 
you are reluctant to let them go ? ” 

He could scarcely suppress a smile as the 
hdv replied: 

“On, I’m not reluctant. Indeed, I 
appreciate the delight it would give the 
bora, but I am thinking of their father. I 
ftar he would never sanction it.” 

■' If he did, would you ? ” said Captain 
Gaskell. 

44 Certainly, most readily,” cried the 
lady, smiling, 44 and I should feel inclined to 
eovy my sons the pleasure in store for them.” 
Her visitor’s face lightened. 

“Then the coast is clear,” he cried cheer¬ 
fully. “ Frost has given his consent already, 
object to yours, and the embarkation will 
lake place, madam, on Monday next, about 
midday. May I hope for the honour of 
roar presence to wish us a prosperous 
voyage ? ” 

The request was granted, and a moment 
later Mrs. Frost and her visitor joined the 
rest of the family’. 

It was a warm, sunny July 7 evening. At 
Mich a time a pleasant garden is trebly 
inviting, and Mr. Frost, seated in a deck 
chair behind his paper, was enjoying to the 
full a few' minutes’ peace on the wide 
Uwu at the back of his house—a small but 
comfortable dwelling near a w'ell-known 
town in the south-west comer of Kent. His 
reading was presently interrupted by some 
one who stooped in passing and whispered 
in his ear : 

I have triumphed over all obstacles.” 
“Never/” said Mr. Frost, dropping his 
paper ; “ you surprise me ! ” 

“Ihave though,” continued the aeronaut, 
“and who do you suppose was the greatest 
stumbling-block ? ” 


44 Ah, now' you are going to lay the blame 
on me. I can see that” said the other, 
44 but I won’t take it.” 

His friend laughed. 44 All’s well that 
ends weU,” he cried, “ but it wasn’t fair 
to frighten me with Mrs. Frost. For two 
pins she w’ould scale the clouds herself. 
Where are the boys ? ” 

14 1 think they are within call,” replied 
their father, 44 and if they knew'you were here 
they would come w ithout a summons. But, 
I say, Gaskell, break it to them gently 7 ,” he 
went on appealingly. 44 James will become 
unmanageable in any case, and Claud will 
be for running me into untold expenses for 
scientific instruments, astronomical and 
otherwise. He will want a microscope to 
examine the clouds with, and a camera to 
photograph them all.” 

Captain Gaskell promised to do his best, 
but further conversation on the point was 
stopped by the appearance of the two boys. 

James and Claudius Frost were fourteen 
and fifteen years of age respectively* finely 
grow n and intelligent boy’s. At tho present 
moment they had just embarked upon the 
summer holidays, having returned from 
boarding-school on the day previous to that 
on which our story opens. The sight of the 
aeronaut had a magical effect upon them. 
James dropped the cricket bat he was 
carrying and bounded across the lawn, 
crying out as he ran : 44 Come on, Claud ! 
Here’s Captain Gaskell.” 

Claud required no second invitation. 
Snatching up the bat his brother had dropped, 
he galloped after him. A moment later 
the balloonist was being plied with questions 
too rapidly to permit of answers being given. 

44 1 say,” said James presently, 44 you 
know’ we’ve got a month’s holiday now'. 
Came home yesterday, so if you think of 
making an ascent and want any help— 
here we are.” 

It was a random remark, boisterously 
made without any real hope that the offer 
of services would be entertained; but 
Mr. Frost turned in his chair as he heard 
it, and, staring at his son inquiringly, 
remarked with a laugh : 

44 1 don’t think James wiU remain on the 
ground all his days for want of lofty am¬ 
bitions. Eh ? ” 

Captain Gaskell agreed. 

44 Well,” he said quizzically, putting a 
hand on James’ shoulder, 44 ballast is always 
useful, and in case of emergency, you and 
Claud might save the situation if willing 
to topple yourselves over the side.” 

44 I’d risk the chance of having to do that” 
said Claud, sitting astride the bat with 
bent knees, “if it meant a balloon cruise 
first.” 

44 Oh, Claud talks nonsense,” exclaimed 
James ; 44 there would be no necessity to 
tie him in the car, if you once put him there. 
But, really and truly. Captain Gaskell, do 
you think of going up again soon ? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” replied the aeronaut in¬ 
differently. “There’s just a possibility 
that I may cast anchor next Monday.” 

“ Where ? ” cried James and Claud to¬ 
gether. 

“ From Tiddington gas-works.” 

44 Are you going up alone ? ” asked 
James. 

With tantalising coolness, the visitor 
fetched a garden chair from the verandah 
before replying, and, seating himself thereon, 
proceeded leisurely to light a cigar. 

“ Can’t tell yet,” he said at last. 44 There 
was some talk about two young fellows 
going with me, but the matter was in 
doubt this morning. Arrangements are not 
yet completed.” 

“ I wish, if they can’t go, you would take 
us,” sighed Claud. 

44 Impossible , my boy,” cried Captain 


Gaskell. 44 That would be quite out of the 
question. If they can’t go, you certainly 
won’t.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Frost most imprudently 
broke into a laugh, regardless of their 
friend’s admonishing glance. James, who 
had been sitting on the turf snatching at 
the blades of grass, turned a swdft glance 
on the faces around him. It was a glance of 
inquiry, w’onder, and dawning understanding. 
In an instant he w r as on his feet, capering and 
gesticulating like a South Sea Islander. 

44 1 know' w hat you mean,” he shouted. 44 1 
know what you mean. Hurrah ! Hurrah ! ” 

44 Be quiet, James ! ” commanded Mr. 
Frost with an effort at severity. 44 Take 
pattern by Claud.” 

But scarcely had he spoken w r hen Claud, 
suddenly realising the state of affairs, did 
not prove himself the example his father 
wished to be followed. When the steam 
had been worked off a little, both boys 
dropped breathless on the grass again in 
front of Captain Gaskell’s chair, and gasped 
out, half impatiently : 

44 Do go on, please. Tell us everything.” 

So Captain Gaskell told them everything. 
Never had he poured information into 
more w illing ears; never had he come so 
near to exhausting his supply of aerostatic 
lore. Dusk had fallen on the garden before 
the wonderful talk was done, and the 
brothers rose at last, as though under a 
spell. The period for boisterous exuberance 
was over. Thought had settled down to 
solid enjoyment of the enchanting prospect, 
and during the remainder of Captain Gaskell’s 
stay, they scarcely addressed a word to him. 

But apparently the aeronaut had plenty 
to discuss with his host and hostess, and, 
for some reason best known to them all, this 
talk was carried on beyond the hearing of the 
two boys. It ended at the garden gate, 
as the visitor prepared to take his leave. 

“ Of course, you understand,” said he, 44 1 
can’t hold out any certainty of accomplishing 
the feat. It would be absolutely absurd to 
do that, but I can promise you my best 
endeavours. 

44 A thousand obstacles may oppose me, 
and yet, if all goes well, nothing would be 
easier.” 

44 In short,” said Mr. Frost. 44 it’s a chance, 
and we are quite willing to accept it as such.” 

44 That is as it should be,” returned the 
aeronaut, smiling, “ and on that under¬ 
standing I shall commit myself to the 
aerial currents, confident that you will 
forgive me if I fail to carry out our deep- 
laid scheme. In any case there is to be no 
word to the boys on the point from any of 
us until the very last moment.” 

With that he took his departure, promising, 
however, to call another day for final 
arrangements. 

(To be continued.) 

X X X 
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HOW TO IMPROVE AT THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “B.O.P." 

By JACK SHARP (the Evertoa and International Player ). 

CHAPTER V.-A LOT ABOUT CENTRE-FORWARD; AND A LITTLE ABOUT GALLERY PLAY. 


T here is no position on the field quite so 
dear to the heart of the young foot¬ 
baller as that of centre-forward, and I would 
like, first of all, to point out what are the 
real qualifications of the centre before giving 
any advice, because I have overheard many 
people praise a man who, in my opinion, 
had no right to play in the position. 

It is no uncommon thing to see a centre- 
forward rushing hither and thither, working 
hard for the success of his side, and doing 
the hack work which might well be left 
to some of the other players. This in¬ 
dividual will at times get right back almost 
in his own goal—he is a glutton for work !— 
and then race up the field in a movement 
which ends in a weak shot going straight 
into the hands of the goalkeeper. The 
crowd yells “ Hard luck ! ” and praises 
him for his work. Is it hard luck ? No ! 
not a bit of it. It is simply a case of mis¬ 
placed energy, and by the time he has 
reached the goal-mouth there isn’t a kick 
left in him. 

A really good centre will lie well up the 
field, so that he may appear to be en¬ 
deavouring to get as near “ offside ** as 
possible without quite breaking the rule, 
and when he gets the ball he is careful not 
to dribble too much. I believe in the 
centre who gets rid of the ball at the earliest 
possible moment, because he is the pivot on 
which the line of forwards turns, and is in 
such a position that he should know in a 
fraction of a second which of his four 
partners is the least marked. 

Therefore, I maintain that a centre- 
forward should be absolutely an expert in 
the art of passing, but his passes must not 
be merely those sharp low ones to his inside 
wing men. There are many opportunities of 
sending the ball right out to the outside 
players when the latter are practically 
unmarked. 

I can well remember my earliest football 


days, when individual play was the chief 
characteristic of the centre; but at the 
present time, when the game has developed 
into a science, selfishness or individual effort 
is the very worst fault a centre could be 
guilty of. 

You can be quite sure that the centre- 
forward who attempts an unaided run up 
the field is bound to ruin any team in which 
ho is to be found, because he is playing to the 
crowd for a little cheap popularity, and has 
not the interest of his side at heart. The 
cheers come from the crowd all right, but he 
will be surely robbed of the ball in the end, 
and the individual effort which calls for 
wild applause will result in nothing more 
than a winded player. 

A pass in this case would have made all 
the difference, and, in all probability, a 
combined movement with his comrades 
would have resulted in the satisfaction which 
every centre-forward feels when he just 
puts the finishing touch on the ball and sends 
it hurtling into the corner of the net. A 
centre’s qualifications must, therefore, in¬ 
clude unselfishness, speed, accuracy in 
passing, and good shooting. 

I doubt if there is any man in the team on 
whose shoulders, or feet, so much depends ; 
for, while he must be speedy and ever ready 
to take the passes sent to him from his four 
wing men, he has to curb the very natural 
desire to shoot at once, unless, of course, 
there is a really reasonable chance of scoring, 
and in a twentieth part of a second must 
pass to the outside man when he sees him 
more or less unmarked. 

The centre should therefore be perfect in 
his passing, and a sure shot at goal. If 
he is the least bit selfish he is going to be an 
enemy to his side. The selfish forward 
may get some applause for his gallery play, 
but, none the less, he will try the tempers 
of his fellow-players almost beyond endur¬ 
ance if he keeps the ball to himself for a 


time, only to lose it in the end, when a pass 
would probably have resulted in the scoring 
of a goal. 

In my opinion V. J. Woodward was a 
model centre-forward, for he improved his 
osn natural play by constant practice with 
a side of professionals, consequently his 
style was modelled on professional lines, 
and no side representing England would be 
complete without him. A wonderful shot 
at goal, a most accurate passer, paying great 
attention to short, sharp passes to his insides, 
and a great beliover in sending the ball right 
to the outside men directly he saw them more 
or less unmarked, he was the embodiment of 
an ideal centre-forward. Woodward’s share 
in many of England’s victories was by no 
means small, and I think the Tottenham 
Hotspur Club have him to thank for their 
getting into the First Division of the League. 

Now, as Mr. Woodward was not above 
getting tuition from more experienced 
players and acting upon it, I want you all to 
take my advice to heart, and there cannot 
be the slightest reason why you should 
not climb even to the giddy heights that he 
did, provided you practise hard and keep 
yourselves physically fit. 

I cannot allow the opportunity to pass 
without writing a few words upon the silly 
and objectionable habit of “ showing off,” 
or “ playing to the gallery,” which finds 
so much favour with a large number of 
youthful players. Of course, I am fully 
aware that we would not be human if, 
at one time or another, we hadn’t a certain 
amount of conceit; but there cannot be the 
slightest excuse for attempting to “ show 
off ” whilst a game is in progress. Put your 
head up as high as you like after you have 
won a match, for then there may be an 
excuse for pride, but never let conceit be 
your undoing w-hilst you are playing. 

I know perfectly well that it is only 
natural to want to shine above everybody 
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else, sod that if a youth can effect some 
individual manoeuvre successfully he is 
deserving of all the applause he gets. This 
is all right if he is successful, but if his 
movement breaks down he has done his 
side an incalculable amount of wrong. I 
am quite satisfied that in most cases players 
*ould not prefer cheap applause to the 
soccess of the team. But somehow, in their 
ovn minds, they imagine that movements 
can be as well brought off by a piece of adver¬ 
tising play as by any other means, and, 
vtthoat thinking of the risks, they play the 
“ gallery ” game, although combination is 
likely to pay better than individualism. 

As s ease in point, let me explain that 
it frequently happens that a shot at goal is 
quite possible from a certain position, but 
nay be made practically a certainty if the 
ball is s-nt to another player better placed. 
This is the Belfish player’s test. The 
"gallery” young man will unhesitatingly 
ihoot and attempt to score himself, and will 
probably fail; the unselfish player will not 
hesitate to pass to his club-mate. The latter 
nay lose a certain amount of glory, but he 
£ the one who is far more likely to put his 
side in the way of Buccess, and in these 
days of football, when so much depends 
oo the result of a game, it is of the greatest 
mporfcance that selfishness and “ gallery ” 
play should be discountenanced by specta¬ 
tors as an evil which tends to spoil sporting 
fmiball 

There has sprung up a certain amount of 
hero-worship,” which is not confined to 
small boys but extends to adult members of 
lie crowd who should know better what is 
a bat It is, therefore, quite easy to 
mderetand why a popular young player, 
knowing how every movement of his is 
inched and every evidence of his cleverness 
— applauded by his “worshippers,” falls into 
the evil of “ playing to the gallery.” Never¬ 
theless, I want you to do your utmost to 
fight against it. 

I have often noticed how eager junior 
Flayers generally are to get on well with the 
onlookers and how, in order to please them, 
’-hey will follow almost any advice whioh may 
be hurled from the ropes. Not very long 
ago I was present at a junior game in which, 

! as sorry to say, there was a great deal 
'd very rough play. One youngster was 
badly fouled, bnt he took it in good part 
aoi would have played the game in the 
~uk: spirit if some of the spectators had not 
veiled : “ Get your own back, Tom ! ” 

" Tom ” didn’t want to lose caste with 
bx own particular section of the onlookers 
»ii probably only to please them, he forth¬ 
with gave evidence that at the earliest oppor- 
taity he would retaliate upon hiB unfair 
epponent. A little later the opportunity 
p-wseoted itself, he deliberately fouled his 
lavs antagonist, the referee saw the affair, 
tod he had to go off the field—and it served 
has jolly well right! There can never be 
any crease for dirty tactics upon the foot¬ 
ball held, any more than there is any excuse 
ice foul language ; and it is up to you, my 
boy readers, to make big efforts to keep 
the game pure. 

If the temptation to “ get your own back ” 
•betid come after you have been somewhat 
roughly used by an opponent, try your 
haoieat to conquer it and set a good example 


by playing a clean, manly game. The 
spirit of “ getting your own back ” is one of 
the greatest curses to football, and if yon 
will allow it to get hold of you when you 
are very young it will be difficult to oast 
off later on. 

Now, you readers who are hoping to turn 
out good half-backs, I shall have something 
to say about your work noxt. I am afraid 
that in very junior football the real worth 
of the halves and backs is not quite appre¬ 
ciated and, in consoquence, in boys’ games 
the defence is apt to be extraordinarily 
weak. We will discuss this question in 


E ven considering the serious nature of their 
quest and the plight they were in, it was 
not possible for the boys to refrain from 
laughing when they recognised Britain’s 
national song as caricatured by the singer. 
But they had sufficient wisdom to control 
most of their amusement to “ inward 
laughing.” It is not always safe in the 
backwoods to announce your presence too 
suddenly where strangers are concerned— 
especially strangers who are not of the 
white skin. 

“ That’s a rum sort of mnsic to come upon 
a hundred miles from nowhere,” remarked 
Bob, with a grin, to his chum. 

“ Let’s hope that it comes from a throat 
that has something of civilisatjon about it," 
said Alf. 

“ It doesn’t sound quite like a white man. 
That ‘ ne-vaire ’ is more French accent than 
English—probably a half-breed.” 

“ What do you think we ought to do 7 ” 
“Investigate. We've got no choice. 
We’re lost; that’s certain enough. What’s 
more, there seems to be very little chance 
of finding our own trail back to the camp.” 

“ That’s true enough,” Alf assented. 
“ But suppose we come upon a camp of 
half-breeds, as you suggested ? I’ve heard 
that they’re not the beat of friends to white 
people in out-of-the-way places.” 

Arnold nodded in agreement. 

‘.‘I dare say that’s true. Bnt, at the 
same time, most yarns of the kind have 
usually got large bits of ornamental stuff 
stuck round the facts. We'll have to take 
our chance of falling in with friends or foes.” 

“ Bight-away. If you’re ready, I’m 
ready also,” said Alf promptly. “ It will 
be a strange thing if * Buie Britannia’ leads 
Britons into a mess instead of out of one.” 

Having thus determined what course to 
pursue, the two boys began to creep 
cautiously through the bush towards the 
locality from whence still proceeded the 
music that was being repeated with all the 
diligence of some one who was determined 
to learn his lesson thoroughly. 

The night was now quite dark, but 
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presently the chums were able to distinguish 
the flickering of a camp-fire at no great 
distance before them. 

Taking every care not to betray their 
presence by any careless footstep, they 
twined a path with all the success that a 
professional tracker would have admired. 
Then, penetrating a more than usually dense 
portion of the bush, the young explorers 
found themselves right on the edge of the 
encampment, and the picture that they 
then discovered was one that was surely 
calculated to drive away all melancholy 
thoughts and feelings of fatigue, for the 
time being at least. 

Seated on the end of a water-keg in front 
of a moderate-sized “ A ” tent was a man 
of. gigantic size whose black hair stood up 
from his head as if he were constantly 
seeing ghosts, and whose equally black 
beard streamed down his breast like a catar¬ 
act of ink. He was dressed in a blue shirt, 
corduroy trousers protected with cowboy 
“ shape,” and heavy top boote. In his hands 
was an accordion; at his side sat a collie 
dog; while in front of him with his back 
to the fire—standing with his hands behind 
his back in the attitude of a schoolboy 
repeating a lessbn—was a towsle-headed 
half-breed, whom he of the black beard was 
addressing in encouraging tones: 

“Noo then, ma callant, we’ll just be 
having that last line ower again. It’s no’ 
bad as an eemitation o’ a cat left oot on a 
winter’s night; but it’s no’ just what I call 
‘ ceevilised ’; no’ just quite that—yet.” 

Then the accordion sounded a dismal 
chord suggestive of an attack of asthma, 
the half-breed re-attacked the ‘ ne-vaire, 
ne-vaire, ne-vaire ’ in a manner that made up 
in energy what it lacked in music, and the 
collie raised his head to add a long-drawn 
wail to the concert. 

“ That’s a wee bit better,” was the player’s 
verdict at the finish. “ I’m thinking we'll 
make a ceevilised creature oot o' you in 
time. Haggis." Then the speaker turned 
to the dog. “ As for you. Bannock, you’re 
a bit oot o' tone at times. But it’s no’ that 
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bad for a doggie. It’s good to be aye trying 
to do our best—” 

“ Hear ! Hear ! ” shouted Bob, whose 
interested amusement had quite banished 
his caution. 

The effect of the boy’s applause was 
electric. The two men started. The half- 
breed snatched up a gun that was leaning 
against a tree near by; one hand of the 
bearded man deposited the musical in¬ 
strument upon the ground, as his right 
picked up a handy rifle : w hile Bannock, 
the dog, crouched down with bristling hair 
and deep grow ling. 

“ Come oot and show vourself, whoever 
ye be ! ” commanded the 
master, as he raised him¬ 
self to his great height 
with rifle in readiness and 
eyes staring towards that 
part of the bush where 
the chums stood. ‘‘Come 
forward this instant, or 
I’ll bore as many holes 
in your body as there are 
farthings in a pound ! ” 

In obedience to the 
gentle invitation, and not 
in the least nervous now 
that they knew who the 
musicians were, the boys 
immediately made their 
appearance. 

“ There’s no need to be 
afraid—” began Holden 
reassuringly, when he was 
interrupted by a huge 
guffaw of derision. 

“ Afraid ! And what 
for shall Skipper Mackin 
tosh be afraid ? Unless 
it’s mosquitoes, there’s no 
man or beast in Canada 
that'll turn a hair on his 
hide.” Then, seeing the 
lads as they approached 
into the firelight, the man 
immediately changed his 
tone of address as he also altered the threaten¬ 
ing pose of his rifle. “ What ! A pair o’ 
laddies ? ” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
and Bob replied : 

“Neither of whom is particularly anxious 
to be riddled with a pound’s worth of 
farthing bullets ! ” 

But the words had barely passed the boy’s 
Ups before the rifle had been dropped to the 
ground and the man had sprung forward 
excitedly to grab a hand of each boy in his 
great fists. 

“ Faix ! But this is a fine eight for sore 
eyes ! ” he exclaimed as he vigorously 
pumped the arms up and down. “ I’ve 
no’ seen a white face (barring a trader’s, 
and that was ower dirty to call it * white ’) 
this twelvemonth past. I’m right glad to 
see you ! ” 

“ And I guess we’re jolly glad to see you,” 
returned Alf. “ It’s a treat, but—speaking 
for myself, I really want to use my hand 
again. It’ll be jeUy in a few more seconds.” 

“ And mine, too ! ” laughed Bob, who 
could not help wincing at the vigorous form 
of the welcome. 

The Scotsman immediately released his 
severe grasp. 


“ Sakcs ! But I’m that glad to see you, 
laddies, I feel just like squeezing for another 
hour. 1 suppose, noo, that I’m no’ just 
dreaming ? You’re no’ by chance just 
twa o’ them muckle motiis that’s come into 
my dream in a make-believe ? ” 

“ We’re human, sure enough,” Arnold 
laughed in reply, and Alf added : 

“ Terribly human we are, for w'e’ve lost 
our way in the forest, and we're beastly 
tired as well as hungry.” 

“ Lost—tired—hungry?” repeated Mackin¬ 
tosh. “ That has a human sound—terribly 
human, as you say.” Then he turned 
towards the half-breed, w f ho had been stand¬ 


ing an amazed spectator 
of the scene. “ Bid you hear that, 

Haggis ? ” he demanded. “Bid you 
hear that—* hungry and tired ’ ? ” 

“ Haggis hear,” was the quiet reply 
of the native, to which the Scot 
retorted angrily : 

“ You heard ? And yet, one meenit 
after, I 6ee you standing there like 
a daft gowk instead o’ hustling for 
food as fast os your legs can move 
you ? Ma conscience ! But you tak* 
a deal of ceevilising ! You dinna ken the 
first meaning o’ the word * hospitality.’ 
Off wi’ you ! ” 

There was no need to repeat the order, 
for the half-breed immediately disappeared 
within the tent, and the almost simultaneous 
rattling sound of tin-ware was evidence of 
his haste to supply the want. 

Mackintosh then turned to the boys. 

“ Noo then, rest yourselves, laddies. Sit 
doon by the fire, and you’ll soon have a bit 
o’ something to grind between your molars. 
Haggis is slow to understand, but he’s quick 
enough when he kens what’s wanted.” 

Not unwillingly, the chums soon stretched 
themselves in comfortable positions beside 


“The picture that they then discovered 
was one . . . calculated to drive awav 
all melancholy thoughts.” (.See page 77.) 


the camp-fire at either side of their eccentric 
host. Bannock, however, still eyed the 
strangers with suspicion, so Mackintoel 
was forced to introduce the dog formallj 
to each boy in turn, at which the intelligent 
animal extended a paw with all the aii 
of one who is accustomed to polite 
society. 

“ He’s a fine chap,” explained the Scot 
“There's no’ a single thing that he canm 
do (according to the leemitations o’ Nature 
except speak. And even that he manage; 
to do in his ain way. Noo, come here 
Bannock, and lie down while oor freends spii 
us their yam. They’ve no’ told us yet whi 


they are, where they come frae, 
where they’re going.” 

“ That’s a yarn that’s quickly tol 

remarked Bob. The half-breed by 1 
time had returned from the tent with gei 
ous supplies of cold deer, damper, and \ 
berries, after serving which he placed a 
on the fire in preparation for coffee. “ 
a yam that won’t take long in the tell 
though, if you’ll excuse me, I’ll cat whi 
speak.” 

“ Eat awa’,” assented the other, whil 
lit a corn-cob pipe to satisfy his own 
mediate wants. “ There’s plenty i 
where that came from, and the coffee 
soon be ready!” 

Arnold then launched into a 1 
recital of his and his chum’s adventv 
beginning with the departures of t 
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(•then on the pterions morning, and 
concluding: 

" So all this afternoon we’re been wander¬ 
ing shout trying to find a path back to our 
amp 10 w to start afresh by the rirer course. 
But it ms no nee.” 

“And we might hare been wandering 
•till if it had not been for a strange accident 
that led ns here,” added Alf, at which re¬ 
mark Mackintosh questioned : 

“ And what might that be ? The soond 
o’ Haggis’s nightingale roioe ? ” 

“ No—at least, not in the first place. We 
heard that later. What first started ns in 
this direction was a curious sort of light 
that ee discovered on one of the tree*. 
And while we were examining it, we noticed 
that than were other lights on other trees in 
a atnught line with one another. 8trange, 
wasn’t it! ” 

“Very,” returned the Scotsman drily. 
“ Very strange.” 

' It would be a good thing for a naturalist,” 
aid Bob. “ I notioed that there was a 
perfect dond of moths flying abont wher- 
CTcr there was a patch of light. A collector 
of moths and butterflies would reap a harvest. 
I suppose you’ve noticed the lights as well as 
we * ” 

' ffa—yee—considering that I painted 
the Uses mysel’ this afternoon,” waa the 
reply. * It’s an invention o’ my own. I’m 
<tat.fasi call a collector of moths and 

I L An entomologist is a shorter 

potting it. Well, there’s many 
h to treacle—I mean, stick to the 
toned way o’ putting dabs of 
■d speerit on trees to attract the 
I creatures. That’s all very fine 
L Bat you canna carry gallons o’ 
•l a tramp like this, when your 
•fit must be packed on one pony, 
t to mysel' : ‘ Moths are attracted 
■ I must invent a oompoeeetion o’ 
as to take the place o’ treaole.’ 
■a lights that you found on yon 
the result.” 

a splendid idea it is ! ” exclaimed 
i had also done his little share of 
tat school. “ Is it a bucccss ? ” 
‘"Magnificent. I’ve found more moths 
;iia sen known to exist in the west. I’m 
•diking that I’U open the eyee o’ the Royal 
Edinburgh Entomological General Natural 
Hiitory Exchange Society when I get back 
•Clin after my journeys. But —” The 
(r«*ker here paused in his enthusiasm, 
remarking seriously, ” I’m thinking there’s 
other matters o' mair importance before us 
the doc than moths. Tour faithers went 
dun the Athabasca, you said 1 ” 

“ Tea ; in a canoe,” said Bob. 

Mackintosh shook his head ominously. 
"That’s bad. I suppose they’d never 
been there before—indeed, it was no’possible, 
or they’d never have made the attempt 
yesterday.” 

“ I* it—dangerous t ” questioned Holden, 
m an undertone of dread, for the man’s voioe 
conveyed no small impression of the risks 
tie Toyagers had run. “ We had not 
thoaght of danger in the river. We only 
thought of moose." 

Mackintosh grunted uneasily. 

“ The river is more treacherous than 
any moose. There’s a terrible narrow bight 
atvwn cliffs where it runs like lightning, 


and then shoots in a waterfall into the Silver 
Lake. Man ! I’ve seen great trunks o' pine 
giants flung through yon opening like wee 
arrows a hundred feet in the air afore they 
touohed water again.” 

“ Then a oanoe—” 

’* If it reached so far in safety, it would 
shoot likewise.” 

“ You think it possible that Ihe canoe 
might pass the gully unharmed T ” Bob 
then questioned. It was always his nature 
to struggle for the brightest view, and the 
man’s answer was somewhat in the same 
spirit. 

“ It’s no’ the way o’ Skipper Mackintosh 
to find trouble until trouble finds him. 
He's been in a’ the back comers o’ Europe, 
Africa, India, China, and Americ#; and, 
if he learned nothing mair from his travels, 
he learned this : t roubles are easier conquered 
when you meet them wi’ a firm lip st the 
proper time. But the man that moans 
before he kens what he's moaning about— 
well, it’s Little strength he’s got left when the 
fight really begins.” 

“ Yet if, as you say, the Athabasca is so 
dangerous,” began Alf, when he was again 
interrupted with kindly roughness. 

“ If T Laddie, laddie, are you forgetting 
that there's a Hand that could guide the 
frailest birch-bark safely through Niagara 
itsel’ ? And I doot not that I'm right when 
I say that it’s my opeenion that that same 
Hand has no’ been very far from your faithers 
in their plight. Does either o’ you ken 
anything o’ thiB by chance ? ” 

As he spoke, Mackintosh dived his hand 
into the hip-pocket of his overalls and pro¬ 
duced a white handkerchief which he spread 
out upoh the ground by the fire. 

The boys bent forward, and immediately 
Alf exclaimed : 

“ That’s my father’s ! See ! His initials 
are at the comer. Where did you find it ? ” 

“ Not in the Athabasca ! ” said Mackintosh 
with quiet triumph. “ Haggis and I came 
upon it this morning a hundred yards from 
Silver Lake.” 

“ Then that means that they are on shore! ” 
exclaimed Bob, with delight at the relief 
from one anxiety that the evidence of the 
handkerchief provided. 

“ Aye. The Athabasca is free from that 
charge at any rate. That hanky has no 
legs to walk by itsel’. It must have been 
carried. By whom ? No’ by an Indian, 
though I ken there’s been Indians in the 
viceenity. If a redskin had found it, he’d 
have taken better care o' it. And so it’s 
clear to me that one o’ your faithers must 
have dropped it on dry land, and so—so— 
well, you both o’ you can have a sound 
night’s rest.” 

So convincing were the tones in which 
the man clothed his words that the spirits 
of the boys were quickly stirred from 
gloomy anticipations to comparative cheer¬ 
fulness. 

“ You’ve lifted a load from my mind, Mr. 
Mackintosh,” Bob said gratefully, “ for of 
course it is all fairly plain now. As likely as 
not they passed through that horrible gully, 
but were too worn out yesterday to start the 
trudge back to camp. It would be a long 
way, too, seeing how the river winds.” 

“ In that case, most likely they are back 
at the camp by this time,” suggested Alf. 


“ But they would understand onr being 
away, for they would find the note that we 
pinned to the tent.” 

“ That’s right, laddies. Look for the 
bright side, and you’ll always find it,” the 
Scotsman remarked. “ But I’m thinking 
that your reasoning is a wee bit oot in one 
respect—they have no’ gone back yet, else 
Haggis or I would have seen them. This 
camp is in the direct natural path from that 
part o’ the Athabasca. My opeenion is 
that they’ve fallen in with the Indians—a 
tribe o’ Dacotahs, and peaceable folk they 
are. It’s no’ to be expected that the gully 
could be passed unscathed. So it’s likely 
to me that they’re nursing themselves for a 
day wi’ the redskins after, maybe, sending 
a brave to your camp to tell you o' it. So, 
to-morrow, we’ll lose no time in starting for 
Silver Lake. That’s the best plan I can 
think o’.” 

“ Yon mean to come with ua ? ” asked 
Alf. 

“ What do you take me for—a savage ? ” 
was the reproachful return. “ Do you 
think that Skipper Mackintosh is going to 
allow twa laddies like you to go wandering 
aboot the backwoods when he can guide you ? 
And when Skipper fails, is there no’ the 
Haggis and Bannock—a pair o’ the finest 
scouts and trackers that ever set foot in 
bush or prairie ? What do you take me for, 
I’d just like to know ? ” 

“One of,the kindest hearts in the world, 
Mr. Mackintosh,” said Bob fervently. 

“ Bah I Fiddlesticks and porridge-sticks I ” 
was the rough rejoinder, though a pair of 
eyes were turned kindly enough upon the 
speaker—eyes that glistened in a way that 
rather suggested the nearness of water. 
“ All a pack o’ nonsense ! If a man is no’ 
ready to help his fellow-creatures when they 
need him—well, I’m thinking that he ought 
to have a pin stuck through his thorax and 
mounted in a box among my moths, labelled 
‘ A horrible freak o’ Nature.’ And I’d have 
you know, too, that my name is Mackintosh 
—Skipper Mackintosh. There’s no ‘ Misters ’ 
in the backwoods. ‘ Skipper ’ is the name 
that my auld faither gave me to commemor¬ 
ate his discovery o’ a new variety of skippers 
in the entomological world. Mind that, and 
—and good night to you, laddies. Good 
night, and God bless the pair o’ you.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Corresponbence. 

8. L. R. 8.—Send jour solution of the Chess problem 
to the Chess Editor. No, we cannot reply to queries 
by post. 

D. HKWKTT.—The first V.C. was awarded for an act of 
heroism in the Crimean War, 1854. Several other 
countries have a similar decoration “ for valour.” 
We may mention the Russian Order of St. George, 
the Austrian Order of Maria Theresa, the Prussian 
Order “ Pour le Mtrite,” and the United States 
Medal of Honour. 

A. M.—Your versee contain an excellent idea, but the 
metre is often faulty. Some of the lines have more 
than one syllable too many. There is scarcely any 
writer on our staff who has not been a regular reader 
of the paper. Several, indeed, date back their 
acquaintance with it to the first number. 

NORTH LONDON. —Your parrot is, strictly speaking, a 
parrakect. Its blue and green plumage, with the 
crimson breast, proclaim it a King Parrakeet. 'Phis 
variety is found in Victoria, and is not commonly 
seen in this country. 
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A HINT TO BOY PET-KEEPERS 

FOR domestic animals, fowls, and cagebirds, the 
dandelion is a good green food which costs only the 
time and trouble of gathering. The plant acts power¬ 
fully on the liver, passing easily through the system, 
and in the case of birds is a substantial aid to feathering, 
promotes egg-laving, prevents digestive troubles and 
excessive fat. Moulting hens eagerly attack heads of 
dandelion, devouring them to the heart in order to 
appropriate the potash contained in the leaves. Fo* 
chickens, too, there is no better green food than dande¬ 
lion finely chopped and mixed with soft food. 

COURTESIES AT SEA. 

IN the days before cannon, and, indeed, until com¬ 
paratively recent times, a vessel made its salutation 
by lowering or •• dipping ” its flag. This is the oldest 
and most honourable greeting which a ship can give. It 
ranks before the booming of guns, however many. 
This salute has always been demanded by English 
seamen, and its exaction has burned the hearts and 
the powder of generations of naval commanders. 
For a foreign ship, whether merchant or martial, to 
enter an English port without veiling topsails or 
dipping its national flag was to court the chances of 
war, although the profoundest peace existed. Without 
warning or argument the shore defences or a man-of- 
war would send a round of shot across the bows or 
between the masts of the insolent intruder, and if the 
offending flag came not down instantly the foreigner 
was brought to her senses by being.raked through and 
through. Such was the reception accorded by Sir John 
llawkins in the sixteenth century to the Spanish 
admiral, who in time of peace sailed into Portsmoutn 
Sound without veiling his topsails or lowering his flag. 
Salutes are essential matters of naval etiquette, and are 
exchanged under an elaborate code, arranged between 
the Powers. The number of guns to be fired under all 
conceivable circumstances is minutely stipulated. 

SCOUTS AND SCOUTING. 

Messrs. Jarrold & Sons, Ltd., 10 «5c II Warwick 
Lane, London, E.C.. have just published a Scouts' 
Song entitled “ We arc the Boys," the words and 
music of which are by B. F. Rynd, B.D., precentor 
of Norwich Cathedral. The price is la. One of the 
verses will serve to show the tone of the piece : 

“ So here’s to our troop, and may none of us stoop 
But to conquer, or succour each other; 

It’s for God and the right that we've all sworn to fight, 
And to hold ev’ry scout as a brother.” 

THE SWIMMING NEEDLE. 

If you tell your friends that you can make a needle 
swim, they will probably laugh at you. But the trick 
Is not at all difficult, and there is no " catch ” about 
it. either. Fill an ordinary goblet with water to the 
brim and place it on a firm base so that it will not 



Please to Remember I 




The stranger answered, mocking, *• Nay, good youth I 
But much I fear thy wit is held in thrall 
To lying, priest-spun legends. Know the truth ! 

There is no God I ‘Tis nature gives us all.” 
First Abraham chid gontly ; but a fire 
Lurks in the tongue ; and lastly, taunted sore 
With blasphemies, the shepherd rose in ire 
And drove the gray-haired scoffer from his door. 


To him, yet brooding wrath fully behind 
His tent-fold on that deed in anger done, 

A Voice spake, grateful as the summer wind 
Among the cedars : " Abraham, my son 1 ” 

The shepherd answered : " Father, here am I.” 

“ Where is the stranger guest that hither came ? 
It breathed again. The strong chief made reply, 
” I cast him forth I He did deny Thy Name,’ 
Almighty Lord I *' Then spake the Voice Divine 
In solemn blame : " My son, thou didst not well. 


CONCERNING "HOLDING ON-” 


IT takes a little courage 
And a little self-control, 

And some grim determination 
If you want to reach a goal. 

It takes a deal of striving, 

And a firm and stern set chin, 
No matter what the battle, 

If you’re really out to win. 


There's no ea*y path to glory. 
There's no rosy road to fame. 
Life, however we may view it. 

Is no simple parlour game ; 

But its prizes call for fighting, 

For endurance and for grit, 

And a rugged disposition 

And a “ don’t-know-when-to-quit.” 


tremble. Then select a fine sewing needle and cut 
a piece of letter paper into a small oblong so that it 
shall be a little longer than the needle. Set this piece 
of paper gently on the water. Put a tiny drop of oil 
on vour finger and rub the needle with it. Then lay 
it carefully on the paper. 


TOLERANCE. 

II/HEN Abraham was young, there sought his ten 
" * Pitched on the plains of Ur among the herds, 
A deaert-farer, tremulous and bent 

With years and travel, whom with simple words 
The shepherd welcomed—bathed his wayworn feet, 
Assuaged his thirst, before him deftly placed 
Cool melons, honey, and the sodden meat 
Of late-weaned kids ; but when in famished haste 
The stranger reached to banquet, gently set 
His hand upon his guest’s, and murmured low, 
" Thy pardon, brother. Dost thou not forget 
To praise thy God from Whom all hi ding *, Oow ? ” 


Getting ready for “the Fifth." 


Of course the paper will support the needle and 
everybody will say : ” Oh 1 That’s nothing.” But 
just tell them to wait. Within a few moments the 
paper, becoming soaked with water, will sink slowly 
to the bottom of the glass. But the needle will not 
go down with it. If the surface of the water is per¬ 
fectly still the needle will remain afloat. 

The explanation Is simple. The cohesion of the 
molecules of water Is such that the liquid resists the 
entrance of other bodies as long as the molecules are 
not disturbed. If it is placed on the water with 
sufficient skill, it is even possiblo to make a flat ring of 
metal swim. But the needle trick is easier. 


“ Did I not frame his body e’en as thine ? 

Did I not cause the same red blood to swell 
His pulsing veins ? Have I not blessed ye both 
With the same laughter, sorrows, joy and tears ? 
Though he reviled My Name with mock or oath 

Have I not borne with him those many years,_ 

Threescore and ten,—still patient of the worst 
In speech and deed ? Yet hadst thou not the grace 
The while he stayed his hunger and his thirst, 

Gently to bear with him that little space ? ” 

Arthur Guiterman. 


AN iron hoop bounced through the area railings of a 
suburban house recently and played havoc with tho 
kitchen window. The mistress of the household 
waited, with anger in her eye, for the appearance of the 
hoop’s owner. Presently he came. 

" Please, I’ve broken your winder,” he said, “ and 
here’s father to mend it.” 

And, sure enough, he was followed by a stolid- 
looking workman, who at once started to work, while 
the small boy took his hoop and ran off. 

" That ’ll be eighteen-pence, ma’am," announced the 
glazier when the window was whole once more. 

” Eighteen-pence 1 ” gasped the lady. ” But your 
little boy broke it. The little fellow with the hoop, 
you know. You're his father, aren’t you ? ” 

The stolid man shook his head. 

“ Don’t know him from Adam,” he said. ** He 
came round to my place and told me his mother wanted 
her winder mended. You're his mother, aren’t 

you ? ” 

And the woman shook her head also. 


(PILKTNOTON is returning from a little shopping expi 
tion when he is met by the Head.) THE HEAD : “ aj 
F ilkington I Been to the village, my lad, eh ? 
that reminds me ; I want vou, as one of the older b 
in your dormitory, to see that none of the others in! 
duce any fireworks into the school. I mention 
because I know you are a boy to be trusted.” 

Filkington has an uneasy feeling that he ^ 

“ spotted.” 
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The Theft of the Tulip Cup: 

A THRILLING RAILWAY CARRIAGE ADVENTURE. 

(A Story in Two Parts.) 




PART I. 

T hb train had already started and was 
beginning to gather speed before 
Willy Turk had seen the last of hie fellowe 
safely in, and was able to jump aboard 
himself. Like the captain of a sinking 
ship, he felt himself in duty bound called 
upon to help the others to scramble into 
their third-class reserved compartment 
before he could himself prepare to desert 
the busy Waterloo platform, just in time 
to make a dash for the very last carriage 
of all. The door was being held 'con¬ 
veniently open by an obliging porter, who 
ran beside the train and helped two other 
late comers to fall headlong in, accom¬ 
panied by Willy and their travelling rugs 
and bags, but without a moment to spare, 
as the train pulled its long body out of 
the brightly lighted station and disap¬ 
peared into the darkness that lay beyond. 

44 Well,” said Willy to himself, as he 
rose from the floor on to which he had pre¬ 
cipitately tumbled with the aid of the 
porter, ‘‘Well, that was a near shave.” 

Qe settled himself down in a corner and, 
according to his usual custom, began to 
take stock of his fellow-travellers. There 
was no one in the carriage save the two 
men who had dashed into the compartment 
at the last moment with himself, and who 
were now occupying the two corner seats of 
the opposite side of the compartment. 

44 A commercial traveller,” thought 
Willy, running his eyes over the one 
directly in front of him. “ Hi6 boots, 
somewhat down at the heels, show that he 
walks about a lot, and his heavy handbag 
seems too big to contain a professional 
man’s papers and too small for a private 
traveller’s luggage. Obviously it holds the 
man’s stock-in-trade.” 


By A. K. CLARK KAY. 

The second man, who took no notice of 
the first, and who evidently was quite un¬ 
connected with him, appeared to be a 
middle-aged business man. He eat peace¬ 
fully smoking his pipe and running 
through a batch of evening papers which 
he held on his knee. Oddly enough, he 
too had a medium-sized handbag, but his 
heels were not worn down at the sides, and 
his clothes were of a more fashionable cut 
and clearly more carefully tended than 
those of the commercial traveller. 

44 Probably a professional man,” mused 
Willy, as he gazed lazily across at his 
fellow-traveller. 44 Perhaps a doctor, or a 
lawyer, for he appears to have something 
on his mind. I wonder what it can be, for 
he sits with his brows puckered and bites 
his lip as he gazes fixedly at his papers, or 
casts a sidelong glance at the commercial 
traveller.” 

Well, what a busy day it had been! 
Rising with the lark, Willy had brought his 
patrol of Scouts up from their little coun¬ 
try village to London for the day, to show 
them, by the kindness of the squire, who 
was standing all expenses, some of the 
sights of the great Metropolis. The Zoo, 
and St. Paul’s, and the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment they had visited, finishing an ideal 
day with a supper at the great Exhibition, 
and now they were all journeying home, 
tired out but happy, by a late train which 
would take them back to their rural home. 

And at that very moment, no doubt, the 
whole patrol were having a rollicking time 
in their reserved carriage a little farther 
down the train, cracking jokes and living 
the great day over again in all its details, 
while Ginger kept them lively with some 
of hie best puns, or Harry Harvey bright¬ 
ened things up with a song. 

It really was too annoying not to be with 
them, but they had all stayed too long 
listening to the gossip that was going on 
in the refreshment room at the station, 
where the one topic of conversation had 
been the notorious Mansion Buildings rob¬ 
bery, and they had only had time to dash 
on to the platform as the guard was blow¬ 
ing hie whistle, and Willy himself had 
avoided being left behind simply by the 
chance of scrambling into his carriage in 
company with the belated commercial 
traveller and the worried lawyer. 

“ Two such dull old dogs,” sighed the 
boy, as he surveyed the pair of respectable 
uninteresting men who sat opposite to 
him. 44 Even if I did work up a conversa¬ 
tion with them, a thousand' to one they 
have nothing to talk about which 
would be a quarter as interesting as the 
robbery that the Scouts are sure to be dis¬ 
cussing together in their carriage. My 
word, at the first stop I’ll change carriages, 
you bet.” 

One of the evening papers had rolled off 
the lawyer’s knee, and lay unattended on 
the dusty floor. Willy waited a moment; 
then he stepped across and picked it up. 

“Would you care to see it?” inquired 
the ownor pleasantly. 


Willy nodded and expressed his thar 
Quickly he turned over the pages till 
eye caught the headline : 

44 GREAT MANSION BUILDINGS ROBBERY 

44 Thieves secure valuable plate and g 
clear away." 

Eagerly he read on : 

44 Early this afternoon the rooms of 1 
O’Bailey, a well-known journalist i 
orchid grower, residing in the Mans 
Buildings residential flats and offices, 
the corner of Great Victoria Street, w 
entered by a man who purported to b 
travelling insurance agent. No one ’ 
at home except the housekeeper. i 
announced that her master was out, and 
visitor thereupon stated that his ord 
were that he was to ask for a note wb 
Mr. O’Bailey was to leave to be called 1 
The housekeeper searched in the sti 
and, not finding the note, entered 
master’s bedroom to ascertain whethe 
had been left there by mistake She 1 
not absent for more than a minute or t 
but when she returned to the passage 
which she had left the stranger she foi 
that he had gone. 

44 Hurriedly surveying the premil 
she discovered that a quantity of go 
were not in their places. A small bl 
cash-box, containing a quantity of mon 
and many small but valuable horticulti 
trophies, which adorned Mr. O’Bailc 
smoking-room, were among the arti> 
missing. Gold and silver prize cups 1 
come in plenty to this excellent amat 
gardener, as the public is well aware, i 
these had one and all vanished out 
sight. By far the most important port 
of the stolen property, however, was 
famous Tulip Gold Cup, which the un: 
tunate gentleman held in trust for 
year as a challenge trophy, he having ' 
it last summer at the West of Engli 
Orchid Show. The cup, which is a v 
beautiful work of art, is of solid g< 
and its design is quite unique, the f< 
being that of a gigantic tulip upon 
elaborately decorated base. The grea 
sympathy is extended to Mr. OBai 
who is naturally much upset by the oc< 
rence. No details are yet to hand, but 
police have already taken charge of 
affair.” 

44 That’s good ! ” said Willy enthus 
tically to himself. 14 1 wish we could s 
in London and help in the search. A 
thing further in the stop-press news 
wonder ? ” 

He turned to the column reserved 
latest information. 

44 Mansion Buildings Robbery,” he r< 
44 The police are reported to be wort 
upon a hopeful clue.” 

Willy looked up gleefully from his pa] 

44 I shall look out to-morrow morning 
an account of the arrest,” he thought; 
he was not destined to have to wait 
long as that. 

The lawyer evidently guessed what 
boy had been perusing. 
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" Eeidiug about the Mansion Buildings 
a >s, laddie! ” he asked. 

Willy nodded. "Exciting, isn’t it?” 

te said. 

‘ Like to read something later still about 
it!" sent on the man carelessly, without 
bolding oat a paper; “ I have a late edition 

here." 

Willy got up and went over for the 
paper. The man pressed it into his hand, 
simpering in his ear, " Don’t show any 
sign of enrprise.” 

The Scoot was a little taken aback, but 
te knew enough to behave as if nothing 
annul had happened, so he sat down 
qnet'y and tamed to the newspaper which 
he had jnst received. He was aware that 
the eyes of the commercial traveller were 
tied upon him, but he sncoeeded in show- 
tog no sign of emotion, except that the 
ecloar in his cheeks may have heightened 
erer in little as he read, scribbled in 
pencil, on the top of the printed matter, 
these words: 

“Don’t be alarmed, and show no sign 
■■ eicitement. The man aitting opposite 
ton is the Mansion Buildings thief. In the 
tag on the seat beside him is the stolen 
p ate and the great Tnlip Cnp. I am a 
isectire from Scotland Yard. I want 
?cur help. Be prepared. Do exactly aa 
I tell yon." 

Willy read the message over and over 
tgaa Here, then, was luck indeed. How 
: naiate it was, after ail, that he had not 
Bt into the carriage with the other 
nttmti. He would have missed an adven- 
sn with a vengeance, and lost the 
: aaoce of a lifetime. Fancy being cooped 
ip in an eipress train with a desperate 
>w?!ar and a real detective. It was too 
Ming for words. What was to happen 
' n ' Could he ever sit still and ehow no 
of recognition ? Did the commercial 
mller-no, he was now transformed 
ok* the burglar—did be know he was 
potted! These and many other questions 
cowded into the boy’s mind, as he sat 
nth Hr eyea fixed on his newspaper, but 
nth his thonghts by no means occupied by 
! On the train rushed, and still the 
twytr-no, fie was now the detective— 

-1* nerer moved. Would he suddenly 
pong on the man ? thought Willy. Were 
both armed ? Would the train be 
'opted at the sound of revolver shots 
ntreding from the last carriage? But 
>te detective was getting up ! His 
K'anent, however, was anything but a 
pong on the criminal. It took the form 
‘ politest of bowe. 

Do you mind if I shut the windows ? ” 

> liked with s smile. “ I have the mis- 
cnane to (offer from neuralgia, and there 
! t terrible draught in my corner.” 

The bnrglar smiled back, and had no 
He did not look the least like 
^bber to Willy’s inexperienced eyes; 
a . in theee dsys of scientific crime, 
^ogdoeis are, of course, by no means 
to a class of ragged, disreputable 
: “educated ruffians. Many of the 
scoundrels in London pass their 
-He in a frock coat and ailk hat, and mix 
- * .'."oiled with the smartest and most 
"t men in town. 

^ *°> no objection being raised, the 
entire pulled up his own window, and 


then crossed the carriage and raised the 
other one. As he did so the train rattled 
over the points outside Surbiton, sending 
the rear carriages rocking upon the metals, 
and making the man almost tumble on to 
the top of Willy. With a word of apology 
he steadied himself and returned to his 
seat, but when he had gone the boy sud¬ 
denly became conscious that his right hand 
was holding a small piece of crumpled 
paper. So deftly had it been placed there, 
almost with the lightness of a conjurer’s 
touch, that it was some time before the 
Scout quite realised what had happened; 
but he managed to keep his head. He felt 
that the burglar was still watching him 
closely, so he waited a moment or two 
until the eager eyes were lifted from his 
face for a second; then he took off his 
slouch hat and laid it upside down on his 
knee, at the same time transferring into 
the inside of the crown the paper which 
he had just received. Here inside the 
hat he was able gradually to open it out, 
without being observed, and to make out 
the following words :— 

“ Be ready. Precisely as the engine 
whistles upon entering the long tunnel we 
shall reach in about five minutes’ time I 
shall spring upon my man. You will 
spring at the same instant. I will pinion 
his arms. You will throw your haver¬ 
sack over his head and gag him. He is 
probably armed, so we must act absolutely 
together. Watch me, and listen for the 
first sound of the engine’s whistle." 

Willy conld hardly breathe for excite¬ 
ment. That five minutes before the 
tunnel was reached must he nearly up. 
But still as he sat there waiting, longing 
for the suspense to cease, his fingers 
twitching with nervous anticipation, his 
whole frame on the alert, though out¬ 
wardly calm and relaxed, his every 
thought concentrated upon the crisis that 
was to occur in an instant, it seemed as 
if hours were slowly passing by. Would 
the tunnel never be reached? Suddenly 
the engine let out a piercing shriek as it 
plunged into the deep blackness, and at 
the same instant, as if two parts of but 
one perfectly timed machine, the two 
figures sprang. Boy and man, from dif¬ 
ferent points, they plunged and landed 
together on the unresisting body of their 
desperate companion. Each played his 
part exactly. The detective held the arms 
down in a grip of.iron, and Willy had 
his haversack strapped over the head, and 
his handkerchief stuffed into the mouth 
before half a minute had passed. Then 
it was but an easy task to securely bind 
the prostrate figure with a rope produced 
by the detective, and to lay him mute and 
motionless upon the seat. 

The detective sat down and mopped his 
brow. 

“ Good lad,” he said enthusiastically. 

“ You did excellently. I shall certainly 
see your work does not go unrecognised.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Willy, “ I don’t 
mind much about that. I am only too glad 
to have been of any help to you. Besides, 
it has been rippingly exciting. I say, how 
did you know who it was ? ” 

“ Oh 1 ” replied his companion, pointing 


with a laugh at the uncomfortable-looking 
object lying stretched out before them, 
" it was simple enough. You see, we 
watch all well-known thieves, and I knew 
that this ruffian—hie name is Jenkins— 
was in London to-day, and directly I 
heard of the robbery, I said, ‘ that is old 
Jenkins’s doing for a cert,’ because he’d 
make up better as an insurance agent than 
as anything else, and besides, this robbery 
was just the kind of job he goes in for. 
So I sent a man down to all the big sta¬ 
tions to watch for him leaving town. I 
happened to be free, so I strolled down to 
Waterloo myself, and as luck would have 
it I caught sight of my man loitering 
about with his hand-hag, and acting so 
suspiciously, looking this way and that, 
and dodging about in all directions, that 
I kept my eye on him pretty closely. I 
saw him watching this train, and pre¬ 
sently he went and took a ticket for 
Southampton, so I wired down there for 
the police to be ready for him on arrival. 
Then, as you know, just as the train was 
moving off, he dashed into it, and I came 
too to keep an eye an him. No doubt he 
waited till the last minute so as to get 
aboard without being followed, in case he 
was being watched. But between us 
we’ve been too much for him, and I’m 
very much obliged to you for your assist¬ 
ance, I can tell you. If we had left him 
free, he might have made a fight for it at 
Southampton, and that is always best 
avoided, if possible. Hullo, I see he has 
a revolver on him. I’ll just take that for 
safety’s sake. Dear me, here is Woking. 
We atop here, I think. Ah! yes; I’ll just 
pop out for a cup of tea. I did not manage 
to get any before starting, and that 
struggle has made me a bit thirsty. Keep 
the blinds down, like a good chap, till I 
return; we don’t want a crowd round, 
looking at our trussed fowl, do we ? ” 

“ All right,” replied Willy, rather proud 
of being left in charge of the prisoner. 
“ I say, leave your bag; I’ll look after 
that.” 

The detective smiled. 

“ My dear hoy,” he said significantly, 
as he tapped the leather case he was tak¬ 
ing off ths rack, “ I piake it a matter of 
principle to carry this with me wherever 
I go. It contains several warrants for 
arrests, and other police documents, and 
I never leave it out of my sight. So long. 

I shall not be a moment.” 

And then he was gone. The minutes 
went by, and the carriage doors all down 
the train were slamming to. The guard 
was blowing his whistle. Yes, now even 
the train was moving and the detective 
had not returned. Willy rushed to the 
window. There were crowds on the plat¬ 
forms, but there was no sign of his friend. 
What was he to do ? Probably the tea was 
too hot to drink quickly, as it so often is, 
and the train had gone off, leaving the 
police officer still refreshing himself. 
Anyway, Willy’s duty, in the circum¬ 
stances, was tolerably dear. He must 
proceed to Southampton, and deliver over 
the bound man to the authorities who 
would be waiting there. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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Autumn JFishinq. 

By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 

F or roach, perch, and other “ coarse ” 
fish, this is the best time in the whole 
year, and though trout are out of season, 
grayling supply their place in a manner 
quite satisfying to many fly-fishers. The 
orthodox method of roach-fishing is now 
also the best; for the roving style, adapted 
for summer fishing, is out of place, as the 
roach will have collected in the deeps. 

The scientific “ roacher ” considers that 
he cannot fish properly without a white cane 
roach-pole of 16 to 20 feet long, and a 
conveniently made basket for a seat. He will 
also have a large bag of ground-bait and 
a landing-net. All these things are desir¬ 
able, and if expense is no object they should 
be obtained, and also the best and finest of 
gut, 3 or 4 yards long, to form your line. 

If, however, pocket-money is of the usual 
limited nature, a very different outfit may 
be recommended, and its cost will be only 
a few shillings instead of £1 or more. 

For rod, a Japanese cane in 5 or 6 joints 
secured by thread bands instead of ferrules, 
will answer fairly well and can be had for 
2 3. or 3<s. Its weak point is the top joint, 
from which it is desirable to cut off some 
inches, as it is often too flimsy. Instead 
of a gut line some anglers still use the old- 
fashioned single hair, which, in skilful 
hands, is less expensive in the end than 
gut, as it lasts very much longer, but this is 
a detail, as the cost of two or three yards 
of fine gut is only about la. 

The hooks should be crystal pattern, 
about No. 11 or No. 12, and half a dozen will 
cost about 6 d. The float best adapted is a 
porcupine quill, as fat as you can get it, 
costing about 3d. If obtainable buy a roll 
plummet, and also some lead wire, for 
sinking the line and making the float cock 
till only a quarter of an inch appears above 
the surface. No running tackle is used in this 
sort of roach-fishing, so that your outfit is 
now complete, as far as is really necessary, 
and the cost will be 3s. or 4s. in all. 

Of course a landing-net may be useful, and 
a basket to sit upon, for it is best to sit, and 
very quietly. Not that roach hear noises, 
but they are very sensitive to any stamping 
on the bank and to any sudden movements. 

The best bait generally is paste, made 
by dipping one-day-old white bread into 
water and squeezing it immediately till 
nearly dry, and then working it into a stiff 
paste. Cubes cut from a crust and slightly 
wetted may be even better sometimes, but 
are hard to use, the hook requiring delicate 
adjustment that the point may be only 
just below r the surface. “ Creed ” wheat is 
ood in the Ouse and some other rivers, 
ut is somewhat local in its attractions. 
It is prepared by putting a pint or so of 
wheat into a large jar of cold w r ater and 
placing it in an oven and adding more cold 
water now and then that it may not get 
dry. The process requires several hours. 

The tackle, etc., being prepared, and a 
“ swdm ” (a place usually marked by the 
remains of bait, etc., left by other anglers) 
being found, plumb your depth and adjust 
your float so that the bait may nearly 
touch the bottom, as it swims along; then 
chew some bread and throw it in some 
yards above the top of the swim, and let your 
bait follow it quietly. Probably you will 
see the float dip a little before many 
minutes, and then your skill will come in, for 
you must so time your strike (which should 
be gentle) that you jerk the float up as it is 
going down, not later. 

If a fish is hooked, get him away from the 
swim quickly, but be very gentle, and lose 


no time in landing him, whether by net or 
by lifting or, in rare coses, by hand, which 
should be rubbed in sand first. 

Of course, in fishing remote waters you 
may not bo able to find a “ swim ” as 
described, and then you must seek for an 
even-flowing stream at the tail of weeds, and 
if possible over clean gravel. Such a place 
is sure to be frequented by roach, and indeed 
by perch, dace, chub and barbel and, if 
shallow, by gudgeon. All these fish can be 
caught in such a place, but the method 
should be different, a shorter rod with a 
winch and running-tackle being desirable. 
This sort of tackle is often used with good 
effect by Thames and Nottingham anglers. 

The bait should be a clean red worm, 
which will take any of these fish, and your 
tackle should be stronger (except for 
gudgeon) and the hook larger. Gentles 
are also very , good, and wasp grubs still 
better. 

Perch, and also jack, can be caught by a 
spinning-minnow, and it is a very pretty 
method, much preferable to live-bait fishing, 
as less cruel and requiring more skill. 
It is, however, rather expensive, as the 
minnows cost Is. or more each and are liable 
to be lost. They are used by drawing them 
sharply against the stream till you feel a 
perch/ jack or chub, strike, when you reply 
in the same way. 

There is one kind of autumn fishing which 
is nearly equal to trout-fishing, for the arti¬ 
ficial fly is used, and your quarry is the 


part n. 

O r course, the ubi¬ 
quitous King 
Henry vm. came 
along in due time 
and made many 
changes at Derby as 
elsewhere. But the 
fine old school con¬ 
tinued serenely on 
its way, and has 
done so ever since. 
For over 1,000 
years it has been 
“ Not Out,*' and, 
to use the words 
of a very famous 
poster, it is, like 
Charley’s Aunt, 
“ still running.” 

Its renown has not 
decreased at the 
beginning of this 
twentieth century, 
for its 150 boys 
recognise that they have a noble heritage, 
and that there are great traditions and 
glories for them to uphold during their 

careers at the school and afterwards. 

Hence, when great deeds are done at the 
’Varsities, either in learning, examinations, 
or sports, you may be sure that the 

boys who came from Derby School will be 
all there, or thereabouts. 

It was very early in the Saxon era when 
St. Cuthbert made the name of Durham 
celebrated far and wide by reason of his holy 
life and miracles, if we are to believe the 
many accounts that have come down to 
us from those far-away times. And, as 
St. Cuthbert had a great company of monks 
under him, and as the Venerable Bede soon 


graceful and curiously scented grayling. 
This fish lives chiefly in trout streams, and 
comes into best season just as trout go out. 
Small flies are used, generally two or three 
at a time. Of these the best are the red tag, 
the Wickham and the olive-quill. The 
hare’s ear is also good, and the black gnat. 

Grayling lie deeper in the water thaD 
trout, and rise suddenly at the fly, by means 
of their large back fin. The smaller grayling, 
of J lb. to J lb., go in shoals ; and w hen on the 
feed many of them may be taken from one 
shallow. 

The methods are similar to those de¬ 
scribed with reference to wet-fly fishing for 
trout. The fish frequent quieter waters 
than the trout, and are much less shy 
of approach, though very capricious as to 
taking the fly. They are only found in 
some few rivers, chief of which are the 
Test, the Avon and Itchen in Hants, and the 
Wye and Teme in Herefordshire, while the 
Yorkshire rivers contain large numbers of 
small grayling, chiefly fished for with bait- 
worms or grasshoppers. 

The favourite plan in the north is 
to “ swum the worm,” using fly-tackle. 
Only one or twx> shot are used, and the float 
is a small globular cork, painted white. This 
is not kept on the surface always, but it serves 
to indicate a bite all the same. Very fine 
gut, or even single hair, is used ; and a small 
hook with a tiny red worm or a maggot 
attached. Take a few extra hooks, in 
case a brother fisher may want one. 


afterwards began his wonderful and ex¬ 
cellent work at the seat of learning which 
Cuthbert had founded, we may be sure 
that it would not be long ere there was 
instituted at Durham a monastic school 
which would soon attract attention from all 
connected with Church work and learning 
in the kingdom. 

Thus it may well be that Durham School 
is able to lay claim to equality with Canter¬ 
bury and York Schools in the matter of age. 
But we have no absolutely trustworthy 
record on those points, and can only go on 

[ jresumptive evidence until we arrive at a 
ater date. 

That Durham School has existed since 
850, however, in a continuous form of one 
kind or another there can bo little reason 
to doubt. For the records of it run all 
through the Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, 
Stuart, and Hanoverian times unto our ovrn 
days. It has not loomed quite so large as 
some of the schools of which we have already 
spoken with regard to the men it has pro¬ 
duced, or the influence it has exerted on 
historic events. But it has always done 
excellent work; it has never failed to set 
forth the highest standard as that to be 
aimed at by all its pupils ; the spirits of 
St. Cuthbert and of the Venerable Bede 
have animated its work. So that, as in the 
world-wide story of John Brow n of Harper’s 
Ferry, though, amid war and carnage its 
body may have lain “ mouldering in the 
dust,” its soul has gone marching on. And 
the “ soul ” at Durham School is marching 
on to-day as vigorously as ever it did. 

Then we come to one of the last of the 
schools that we are absolutely sure was in¬ 
existence during the Saxon rule in Britain. 
Last, but not least; for Westminster is still 
one of the greatest of the “Great Public 
Schools ” of England. It is not now, perhaps*. 


* it * 

Over 1,000 Years Old. 

SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS THAT WERE FOUNDED BY THE SAXONS. 
By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 
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quite at the zenith of its glory, as it was in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, when only Eton could at all compare 
with it; when, out of some sixteen Ministers 
of State, at least eight came fromWestminster 
School; when Thomas Spratt said that he 
never knelt down without thanking God 
that, although not an old Westminster, 
yet he had managed to become a bishop ; 


A Drill Squad : 

when its Head refused to doff his hat before 
the King, lest his boys should think there 
was anybody superior to their master! 

Yet Westminster is ono of the seven chief 
schools in the land to-day, and its place in 
this account ranks equal with that of 
Winchester’s in the magnificent array of 
famous men it has sent forth during that 
wonderful thousand years which have gone 
by since it first began. 

Its earliest origin is wrapped in obscurity. 
But, from what we know, we can presume 
that it began as a monastic school,, at least 
soon after the year 900 a.d. The monks 
had long kept a school before Edward the 
Confessor determined to make their place 
famous by building on it one of the finest 
abbeys in Christendom — that is certain. We 
are told by historians how Queen Ediths 
was passing through Westminster’s streets 
when she met some of the boys coming home 
from the monastic school, and she stayed 
to inquire of them what they were learning, 
and how they “ got on ” with it. And we 
can well imagine that their replies, given 
in a half-shy and confused fashion, would 
not vary much from the answers one would 
get to-day if one stopped some of the 
youths with cap and gown who stroll on a 
fine summer’s afternoon along Victoria 
Street, en route for Vincent Square, and 
asked them how they had “ got on ” with 
that last piece of Latin translation set by 
Dr. Gow. We should hear that “ Fairly 
well, thank you,” just as surely as Queen 
Editha heard it nearly a thousand years ago. 

Of course, it was Queen Elizabeth who 
really founded the Westminster School 
that we know. Curiously enough, King 
Henry vra., on his reforming tours, left 
the school without doing much damage. 
But St. Peter’s College, Westminster, owes 
to his great daughter a world of debt that 
it can never repay. For she set it on its 
feet and ordered its going in a way that has, 
indeed, brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 

The fine old school at Sherborne, Dorset, 
to which reference was made earlier, must of 
necessity come in for a short description. For 
it is certainly one of the three or four oldest 
scholastic establishments in England, and 
its career has been as notable as it has been 
long in point of time. 

Sherborne School is stated by good 
authorities to have been in actual existence 
as far back as 705 a.d., and, if that be the 


case, then some other foundations must 
look to their laurels in this matter. The 
celebrated monastic school of the Abbey 
at Sherborne was, at any rate, re-established 
under King Edward vl, that glory of the 
English schoolboy, in 1550, and since that 
time it has ever been in the very forefront 
of English schools. 

It may be safely said that there h? no 


Durham School. [Photo Bcjdworth. 

school in the land so venerable looking, so 
picturesque, so strangely housed, so charm¬ 
ing in its outward appearance. And, if 
some photographs of the interior might bo 
accepted as guides, many folk will fancy 
that the charm of Sherborne’s school does 
not lie only on the outside either ! 

It is the only school that can boast that 
it3 Head Master lives in the church itself, so 
to speak! For, long years ago, the old Lady 
Chapel of Sherborne Minster was set apart 
for the residence of the Head Master of the 
celebrated school, and in it he still lives at 
the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The very windows of the buildings have an 
extraordinary appearance of age and old- 
world charm, whilst the flowers and gardens 
at Sherborne are something that must be 
seen to be understood ! No wonder that 
all the Dorset folk are proud of their famous 
seat of learning! 


Lastly, it is probable that we should do 
an injustice to a fine old place if we did not 
include Norwich School in our category. 
We are not quite sure ? from what records 
are left to us, whether this school existed 
when the Normans landed in England 
or not. But we are sure that it was well 
known in the thirteenth century, and that, 
for a very long period antecedent to that, it 
had been a monastic school of much renown 


in connection with the great Church founda¬ 
tion at Norwich. Hence it is more probable 
than not that the present grammar-school 
in the cathedral town of Norfolk can claim 
to bo included in our list, and that it really 
was in evidence whilst yet the Saxons 
ruled over this country. The hand of King 
Henry vra. was felt strongly hero when 
ho made such great and momentous altera¬ 
tions in English schools and education, and 
Norwich School looks upon him as being its 
refounder in modern times. 

The 120 boys who form the average 
number of pupils at this ancient seat of 
learning have a good right to feel proud of 
their school’s history, and of what it has 
done, not only in its earlier days, but also 
in later times. It has, like Durham School, 
never been so big in numbers, nor so striking 
in its brilliant alumni , as several of its rivals 
have. But it has always (again like Dur¬ 
ham) been noted for good solid work, for 
its high conceptions of duty, for the noble 
standard it set itself to attain. 

While that is the character of our grand 
old English schools, of those mentioned and 
others, one need not fear for their future. 
They have all an historic past, a famous 
glory indeed. They hold the fire that can 
never die, the torch of learning and know¬ 
ledge. It has been their glorious privilege to 
transmit that fire from age to age for 
over a thousand years. Their buildings 
have changed ; their constitutions have been 
altered; their masters have died; their 
pupils have passed away. Race after race 
has come and gone; invaders and con¬ 
querors have laid the schools in ruins, and 
have rebuilt them. Their “ bodies ’* have 
mouldered away time after time. 

But, thank God, the grand old schools 
have lived for all that unto this day I 
Their spirits have remained unconquered, 
and have ever been “ pregnant with celestial 
fire,” as Cowper, of Westminster, sang 
over a century ago. And to-day, amid the 
cheers and acclamations of the thousands 
all over the world who love and honour 
them, their “ souls still go marching on.” 



The boy or man who girds himself with 
the armour of faith is well equipped for the 
battle of life. With his belief in an All- 
seeing, All-wise Power, he goes boldly on his 
way and, in the noble lines of the poet 
Wordsworth : 

44 He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 
Where duty bids, he confidently steers ; 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 

And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. w 




Scratch Fives on the Yare : Norwich Grammar School. 
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THE FIERY TOTEM: 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 
By ARQYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.O.S., 


Author of “ Braves , While and Red,” “ Call of Honour ” “ Comrades Three 1” 
“ Toviak,” “ Tangled Trails” etc., etc. 



W hile the two boys had been holding 
their lonely watch at the camp prior 
to setting forth the following morning on 
their disappointing search, matters of serious 
moment were taking place at the encamp¬ 
ment of Mighty Hand and his brother 
Dacotahs. 

Thunder-maker’s triumph had been com¬ 
plete. The savage mind seldom looks for a 
simple explanation of anything that sur¬ 
prises him. When the unusual is not under¬ 
stood, he does not search for a simple and 
natural explanation. He immediately flies 
to the supernatural, and attributes to good 
and evil spirits actions that a little common 
sense would have readily explained in an 
everyday way. 

The Medicine Man of a tribe is different 
from others of his race. He is the brainy 
exception of craft united to common sense, 
and he uses these to best advantage for his 
own interests. Thunder-maker’s method of 
divining was very simple after all—nay, 
even childish. We have seen it performed 
by redskin jugglers, as we have also seen 
the same effects produced by Arab diviners 
on the Syrian desert. 

The explanation is found in the fact that 
serpents are exceedingly sensitive to blows. 
A cut with an ordinary willow wand is 
usually sufficient to break the spine and dis¬ 
able all but the monsters of the class. At 
the same time, although the first blow may 
daze a snake, it is some time before the final 
effect takes place, and the creature will 
wriggle about for some time after having 
been struck, while its energy is practically 
nil—that is to say, it merely lives without 
possessing any real strength. 

Now, Thunder-maker’s cunning was well 
aware of all this, and when he dropped the 
rattler from his teeth, he was careful to do so 
in such a way that the creature would touch 
the ground with considerable violence. 
Then he allowed it to wriggle about until 


^CHAPTER VIII.-NIGHT IN THE WIGWAM. 

in time its head faced the Englishmen. 
That was the moment for which he had 
waited, and immediately he started forward 
with a cry that startled the snake into still 
fear. A few passes with his hands fascinated 
the creature long enough for the Medicine 
Man to show the Indians that the creature 
was undoubtedly pointing in the direction 
of the captives, and, when that was done, 
the crafty redskin had achieved his purpose. 

The serpent had divined whom the sacred 
totem of the tribe had called that day. 

Then Thunder-maker had replaced his 
assistant in the linen cloth before it revived 
sufficiently to commence wriggling again, 
and, perhaps, point its supernatural head to 
some one else. 

Both Arnold and Holden had observed 
how Mighty Hand had been wavering between 
reason and superstition until the inter¬ 
vention of the Medicine Man had caused 
superstition to take the uppermost place. 
A moment before, and the chief would have 
released the captives and sent them back 
to their camp in charge of a guide. But the 
art of Thunder-maker had stepped in to 
convince the people that the sacred totem 
of their tribe had been calling that day, 
and that it was the Englishmen for whom 
it called. 

Why? 

Ah, that was what the strangers found 
inexplicable. Of this, however, there was 
no doubt; their arrival had been at a most 
unfortunate time when some answer to the 
supposed call of the totem was then expected. 
They were that answer, and the result— 
who can say what the consequences would 
be when falsehood and superstition had a 
savage people at command ? 

So the Englishmen were requested to 
return within the teepee that had been 
reserved for their prison. But, curiously 
enough, they were not treated in any way 
after the traditional Indian mode of treat¬ 


ing prisoners. They were not bound ; no 
guard was placed at the entrance, though 
sentries were placed round the camp of which 
the prison teepee was the centre. The best 
food that the Indians possessed was supplied 
to them, as well as a sufficiency of fur robes 
to sleep upon. All the same, in spite of 
these kindnesses and other thoughtful 
attentions, there was no room for doubting 
that they were prisoners who were not to 
be allowed any opportunity for escape, 
and the men could only accept the present 
situation in a philosophic spirit, and await 
the course of events with such patience as 
they could muster. 

As the day passed, and darkness fell upon 
the forest, the Englishmen stretched them¬ 
selves upon the robes, while, in whispers, 
they tried to arrive at the solution of the 
mystery and form some sort of plan fox 
future action. 

“It’s all owing to that scoundrel Thunder- 
maker,*’ Arnold said. “ If he had not 
stepped in, Mighty Hand would have re¬ 
leased us. I could see by his face that he 
was favourably disposed towards us.” 

“ It is a serious business,” said Holden. 

“ Serious enough for us, for there is no 
knowing what may happen when people 
get mixed up with native superstitions. At 
the same time, what I worry about most 
is the boys.” 

Holden sighed at the thought of Bob and 
his son Alf being alone at the deserted camp. 

“ Yes,” he said. “ It will be hard on 
them if anything happens to us—miles away 
from civilised habitations. Of course, I 
don’t give up hope of coming out of this 
right enough in the long run, and we may 
bo worrying over very little after all. But 
meantime—the boys—I wonder what they 
are doing now ? ” 

At this question, the elder man gave a 
slight laugh. 

“ You wonder ? ” he repeated. “ I don't 
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think yon need go very far for the answer 
if yon haven’t quite forgotten our own 
■ohooldays. What would yon and I have 
done if two of our chums had disappeared 
from oamp as we did I ” 

** Gone to look for them,” was the prompt 
reply, to which Arnold resumed: 

“And I think there’s not so very muoh 
difference between Arnold and Holden 
pirte, and fila. Yon take my word for it: 
at this very minute the youngs tera have 
summed up the situation and are planning 
a rescue expedition, if, indeed, they have 
not already set out. Neither Bob nor Alf 
is the sort of chap to sit still and moan at 
such a time.” 

“ Yes, I believe you are right. Neither 
of the youngsters would allow himself to 
be knocked over by the first difficulty. And 
they would know that some aocident must 
have taken place, for we promised to be 
baek at camp by dinner time.” 

“ AH the same, we don’t want them to be 
mixed up in this affair in the event of their 
ooming on our track,” said Arnold. “ We 
must contrive to prevent that, but— 
Hullo 1 Who’s this T ” 

A dark outline had suddenly filled the 
space at the opening of the tent at this 
juncture, but the Englishmen were not left 
long in doubt of the nature of their late 
visitor, for a voice addressed them in Indian 
accents. 

“Thunder-maker would speak words of 
counsel with his white brothers.” 

“ Oh, he would, would he ? ” returned 
Arnold, and his companion added : 

“ There was very little friendship about 
Thunder-maker this afternoon.” 

The Indian gave a low laugh as though 
he were thoroughly enjoying some secret 
joke. 

“ There are days when hunter’s path 
must be straight; there are days when crooked 
trail lead him where he find much deer. 
To-day—crooked trait But Thunder-maker 
friend. He would speak in ear of white 
brother—low, soft. Thunder-maker wise 
man. He speak words of wisdom to his 
friends. But—none may hear but pale¬ 
face.” 

“ By that you mean that you want to 
come into the teepee?” said Arnold. “All 
right. Come along. And if you have any 
sense to speak of, out with it.” 

The Indian noiselessly entered, and took 
a seat on the robes between the English¬ 
men. He did not speak during these move¬ 
ments, but when he was comfortably settled 
he turned to Holden and addressed him in a 
whisper: 

“ Night dark, and red men sleep—all 
but braves, who watch that white men no 
return to Silver Lake.” And a second time 
the Medicine Man laughed quietly. 

“ Silver Lake 1 ” returned Holden. “ I 
shouldn’t think we need any watching to 
prevent that. Without a canoe, Silver 
Lak3 is not much use to us." 

“ Still—braves watch. They believe that 
white men return to waters. They came 
without canoes; they go back without 
canoes.” 

“ Fools ! ” exclaimed Holden. “ What 
do they think we are ? Spirits ? ” 

“ Huh! My white brother speaks true. 
Indiana— tome Indians—fools,” answered 


Thunder-maker, at which Holden uttered an 
exclamation betokening sudden enlighten¬ 
ment. 

“ By Jove, Arnold 1 That’s it! That 
explains the whole business. These idiots 
take us for spirits since they saw us scramble 
out from the lake without any boat in sight. 
Spirits ! It’s almost too silly to believe.” 

“ Yet that’s what Thunder-maker means,” 
said Arnold, to whom the solution of the 
mystery was now equally clear. “ That 
is what you wish us to understand, isn’t'it, 
Thunder-maker ? ” 

“ The understanding of the white man 
travels quick.” 

“ And that accounts for the kind treatment 
—the food, half-freedom, and the rest. 
But if your people t hink us spirits, why do 
they keep us here? Why not let us 
return ?” 

The Indian paused for a moment before 
he replied, after which he remarked quietly, 
and with a peculiar inflection of tone that 
added deep meaning to his words, while, at 
the same time, it betrayed the fact that there 
was some curious reason that explained this 
confidence: 

“ Dacotahs fools. They think white 
brothers spirits —evil spirits. They have 
not the eyes of Thunder-maker.” 


“ I see,” said Arnold thoughtfully. “ But 
you forget. Thunder-maker, that your 
trickery with the snakes helped them to 
that opinion.” 

Once more the Medicine Man laughed 
quietly in a manner that irritated his hearers, 
and Holden broke in roughly: 

“ Come now, you old cheat, explain your¬ 
self ! You didn’t believe as the rest of your 
people did. And if not, why did you behave 
in such a double way ? Out with it. You 
had Borne purpose in coming here to-night, 
and you may as well give us the truth 
right away.” 

It is not possible to hasten an Indian in 
the matter of speech. Hasty response or 
rapid talk they deem discourteous. Thunder- 
maker was no exception to his race in this 
respect, but he was exceptional in another, 
inasmuch as when bent on a subject he 
stuck to it without using many unnecessary 
words or ornaments of speech. He waited 
in thoughtful silence for several minutes. 
Possibly in his cunning way he was mentally 
scrutinising the peculiarities of his com¬ 
panions in the teepee—deciding what oourse 
would be best to enable him to be assured 
of their trust. Whether or not he judged 
their characteristics correctly will be seen 
later. 
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DAVY JONES’S LOCKER. 


(OLD STYLE—AND NEW.) 
BY F*LH LKIGH. 


Old 8tyle. 


New Style. 


I N Davy Jones's Locker, down beneath the heaving 
wave. 

There are bones and skulls in plenty, for it is the sailor’s 
grave. 

And gems are there, and ingots fair, that flash with 
yellow sheen, 

And fat doubloons in rotting bags, and timbers turning 
green. 

And '* pieces,” too, " of eight ” abound, some pirate’s 
wicked store, 

And battered silver drinking-cups that sank in days of 
yore. 

Old crucifixes, richly-wrought, and armour clothed in 
rust. 

Ana swords deep-dinted long ago in parry and in 
thrust, 

Are strewed upon the ooxy floor, where ancient anchors 
lie, 

Beneath a web of waving weeds that trail their arms on 
high. 

Round shots are there, and brazen guns that boomed 
in Bess’s day. 

And phantom fish, in silent shoals, around this 
wreckage play. 


In Davy Jones’s Locker, in a good old school I know— 

(N.B.—Our Davy’s from the land where leeks profusely 
grow)— 

A lot of odds and ends are found, not stowed In order 
trim. 

For Davy hasn’t got a trace of tidiness in him. 

Discarded pencils lacking points, some putty hard and 
dry: 

Much silver foil from butterscotch, a mangy butterfly; 

A white mouse, dead and mummified (a former pet, 
maybe) 

Are rolled up in a missing map from my geography. 

Alongside this collection is a watch that’s lost a wheel. 

And seven (fancy !) apple-cores, and lots of orange-peel. 

A fossil (?) picked up on the road is there, and lengths of 
string 

Are ooiled, for future use, around a knife that’s cracked 
its spring. 

A slow-worm (decomposed) is packed inside a pickle- 
Jar— 

The Head some day, I rather think, will s niff It from 
afar I 

There also is a pork-pie crust, memento of a meal. 

Which adamantine relic now contains a rubber-heel. 

A sickly toad—but ” That’s enough I ” you cry in 
pleading tones. 

And so l’U draw a veil before the Locker of D. Jones I 
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corners, make a mark at these points, join 
these marks by a straight pencil-line and out 
along the line. This will sever an isosceles 
triangle, the equal sides of which measure 
3| in. Be sure when measuring for cutting 
that the right side is uppermost. When 
cutting it is best to lay the cloth on a 
sheet of glass, and place another piece of 
glass with a straight edge on top, so that the 
straight edge lies along the line to be cut; if 
now a sharp knife is drawn along the cloth 
guided by the edge of the glass, a clean cut 
is obtained. Your two pieces of cloth will 
now be of this shape : 



Now well paste them on the wrong side, and 
1*7 them on their respective covers, so that 
the cut corners just overlap the edges of the 
red corners and make a nice finish, and the 
uncut shortest edge is just flush with the 
plain cornered shortest edge of the cover. 

Fold the edges of the cloth over on the 
back of the cover and fasten well down. You 
now let these thoroughly dry, and in the 
meantime procure some “ marbled ” paper 
from the bookbinder. If you tell him it is 
for the inside of a book cover he will know 
what you want. Be sure to get a good 
quality paper, as, with some of the cheap 
stuff, the ink rubs off and smears everything 
it comes in contact with. 

The size of this paper should be 13£ x 10£ 
in., and you want two pieces. 


The covers are now dry, so you may fasten 
them to the back of the book. 

All round the back part you have two 
thicknesses of red cloth about f in. wide; 
well paste these and insert the covers 
between them and press out creases. 

At top and bottom of the back, where you 
cut some of the wood away, this cloth will be 
more than f in. wide ; cut it down to this 
width, paste it, fold over, and finish neatly. 

It is advisable to fasten one cover, and 
allow to dry before doing the other; and 
while drying spread the book open on a 
table. 

Now, with your marbled paper, cover the 
inside of each covey, taking care to smooth 
out all creases. 

This paper will hide all the turned-over 
edges of the doth front, and should show 
about £ in. of green cloth on three of the 
sides; on the fourth side (that adjoining the 
hinge) the paper should be quite flush with 
the end of cover, hence no margin of red 
cloth will show. 

In all the pasting operations see that the 
edges stick well. I would suggest the use of 
“ JSeccotine.” I have used various adhesives 
and have found this gives most satisfaction. 
You will find ordinary gum or paste especi¬ 
ally troublesome when pasting anything on 
top of the green cloth, as it does not seem to 
get a good hold. 

The cover is now complete (see fig. 1), so 
we will proceed with the book itself. 

(To be concluded neit iceeL .) 


The Sky Cruise of the “ Kestrel.” 

A THRILLING YARN OF A BALLOON VOYAGE. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of “ LeutchfonTs Lion ," M My Cousin Douglas ,” etc. 

CHAPTER LL—WEIGHING ANCHOR. 


r \ next few days passed heavily for 
James and Claudius Frost. With 
such an event in prospect it was impossible 
to “ sleep away the great gap of time ” that 
intervened by means of any calm and quiet 
pursuit. The nights were restless, and 
when slumber insisted at intervals on taking 
control of their fancies, it brought the wildest 
dreams. 

During the daytime, each boy had his 
own characteristic method of occupying 
himself. James was out in the open, watch¬ 
ing the clouds, with the vaguest of notions 
as to which point of the compass they were 
travelling from. Every half-hour or so he 
would return to the house to report to any¬ 
one he chanced to encounter that: “ The 
wind’s in the south-west,’* or, “ I fancy the 
wind has shifted a point or two since I last 
looked,” and so on until a register of James* 
weather reports would have shown a singular 
fickleness of wind. 

Though his eyes had been on the clouds, 
he had based his opinions upon the veerings 
of the weather-vane, and it took the deeper 
philosophy of Claud to point out that clouds 
at a great height may often be seen to travel 
in currents of air very different from those 
which affect the vane. But then Claud 
had just come fresh from a bath of know¬ 
ledge ; he had just risen from a bold plunge 
into the books in his father’s library; from 
profound disquisitions on the phenomena 
of the atmosphere; explanations of seem¬ 
ing contradictions in the readings of the 
barometer, and why it is a mistake to 
think that temperature necessarily decreases 
with greater altitudes. 

It is no matter for surprise that one who 


ventured so far out of his depths should 
flounder a little, and during meals Mr. 
Frost could not restrain a smile at Claud’s 
science. James, who viewed their coming 
venture from a more poetic standpoint, 
displayed a bolder ignorance of the realms 
into which he hoped to soar. 

** You know,” said he. “ we must go 
prepared for rough weather.’* 

“ Very little necessity for that, James,’* 
replied Mr. Frost, “ for if Gaskell isn’t satis¬ 
fied by a steady barometer, the trip will not 
come off.” 

44 Of course not,” acquiesced James, 
“ but what I mean is, that though we may 
leave the earth in a calm, we may get blown 
about a bit higher up ; and we shall want 
good strong hat-guards.” 

Mr. Frost gasped. 44 My dear boy,” ho 
said, “ you have many things to learn con¬ 
cerning aerial navigation, and I hope you will 
take this opportunity of imbibing as much 
knowledge as possible. No one sailing in a 
ship of the air has ever felt the wind blow. 
The w ildest hurricane by which the car may 
be driven would not move a hair on the 
aeronaut’s head. It is this very fact w hich 
has frustrated so many attempts at steering 
balloons.” 

But, if the balloon did not travel so 
fast as the air by which it is surrounded,” 
put in Claud, “ then surely you would feel 
the wind as it passed ? ” 

“ Quite so,” replied his father with a 
smile, for the question sounded singularly 
encyclop&clic, “ and under such circum¬ 
stances the principle of the ship’s sail might 
come into play. But sufficient retardation 
for practical purposes would be difficult to 


obtain. In a high wind it would be too 
perilous, and in a light wind, of little service. 
The guide-rope, trailing over the surface of 
the ground beneath the car, though affording 
by friction with the soil some slight resist¬ 
ance, is, of course, inadequate for the 
purpose of reaction against the wind. 

44 And yet,” went on Mr. Frost, half to 
himself, “ and yet Androe, in his fatal 
balloon voyage towards the Pole, must have 
entertained some hope of utilising this 
resistance of the guide-rope to some small 
extent, for his airship was rigged with a sail, 
and of what steering value could a sail be, 
or a hundred sails, if moving at the same 
rate as the element by w r hich they were 
surrounded 1 ” 

“ I can’t see why a sail is not as useful in 
the air as it is on the sea,” said James, w ho 
had only paid a fleeting attention to what had 
been said. “It is surely only a matter of 
skill in setting it properly.” 

44 The circumstances are wholly different, 
as you will easily understand,” replied Mr. 
Frost. “ If the waters of the ocean, through 
which the ship is sailing, travelled as rapidly 
as the vessel itself, the same difficulty of 
steering would be felt that is experienced in 
the balloon. Sho would indeed be at the 
mercy of the winds and waves. But the 
very resistance afforded by the water enables 
her to take advantage of the wind.” 

44 Oh, I see ! ” cried Claud, who had been 
listening to all this with growing enlighten¬ 
ment. “ Then it is something of the same 
kind of thing that enables the steamers on 
the St. Lawrence to shoot the rapids ? ” 

44 Just so,” replied his father. “ In that 
case, in order to obtain steerage resistance, 
they travel at full steam until their speed 
exceeds that of the rushing current down 
which they are travelling. Should they fail 
to do this the rudder would move with no 
more effect than if the steamer stood motion¬ 
less on a motionless lake.” 

Again Claud said he saw the force of the 
argument, and there was enough thought¬ 
fulness in his tone to prove that at anv rate 
he tried to understand. James’ fancies 
had wandered beyond the conversation. 
Ho was a little inclined to think that all 
this w r as theorising, and (once he was in 
the clouds) a simple but practical experi¬ 
ment on his part would prove how baseless it 
was. His busy, inventive thoughts had 
already constructed a handkerchief sail, and, 
while finishing the last remnant of pudding 
on his plate, imagination saw this sail 
puffed out with a capful of wind urging 
the balloon forward through the blue realms 
of space. 

James saw nothing in the clouds but 
sunshine, nothing in the skies but blue. 
Physical geography was not one of his 
strong points, and he w as reluctant to accept 
practical truths that did not agree with his 
more poetic wishes. Ho was recalled to 
earth by an abrupt remark from Mr. Frost, 
who had noticed his preoccupation. 

44 Now, James,” said he, “ there are two 
or three days left between now and Monday. 
See what you can do towards solving the 
problem of steering balloons. A good 
plan, I can assure you, would be much 
appreciated.” 

James reddened. 44 1 don’t believe it is so 
difficult as people think,” he said. 44 But 
it’s more in Claud’s line than mine.” 

44 Oh, don’t look to me,” cried Claud, 
** Pm befogged enough as it is.” 

But if, during the next few days, excite¬ 
ment and anticipation allowed the boys 
to exercise any serious thought, it was James 
who concocted schemes for accomplishing 
the feat his father had spoken of, w hile Claud 
only 44 read up ** the peculiarities and marvels 
of the aerial world they hoped to explore. 
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On Saturday evening Captain Gaskell 
put in an appearance once more with the 
object of making final arrangements. He 
was evidently pressed for time, and scarcely 
exchanged a word with his future travelling 
companions. 

“The Kestrel is safe and sound at 
Tiddington,” he said to Mr. and Mrs. Frost, 
with the air of one relioved from a great 
doubt, “ and I have made a careful inspec¬ 
tion. It's the finest bag I ha ve ever succeeded 
in obtaining and is a great credit to the 
Parisian workshops that turned it out.” 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Mr. Frost; “ I have 
alwayB understood that ‘ they order theee 
things better in France,’ but oan you trust 
the authorities at Tiddington to carry out 
the inflation t ” 

“ I think so,” replied the aeronaut, a little 
anxiously. “ Their gas is uncommonly light, 
and has been well recommended. The 
ground, too, is tolerably sheltered. A six- 
inch supply pipe has been laid, and the 
manager promises that operations shall begin 
promptly at six on Monday morning.” 

James nudged his brother and whispered : 
“ I shall be there to see the fun.” 

But Captain Gaskell's quick ears caught 
the words, and, to the boys’ surprise, he 
exclaimed in quite an appealing tone : “ You 
will oblige me greatly by doing nothing of the 
Bort.” Then turning to their mother, he went 
on : “ Mrs. Frost, may I ask you to be so good 
as to keep my two friends in bed as long as 
you possibly can on Monday morning 1 " 

“ Of course we won’t come, sir,” said the 
boys in a breath, “ if you wish us not to.” 

“ Get all the sleep you can,” responded the 
aeronaut shortly ; “ I shall want wideawake 
travelling companions, and must remind 
you that Monday morning early will not 
find me in a very amiable mood. It is a time 
of anxiety during which I prefer my friends 
to be at a distance.” 

“ Certainly,” put in his host and hostess; 
“when do you wish us to arrive on the scene?” 

“ A little before noon,” replied Captain 
Gaskell; “the capacity of the Kestrel 
is 80,000 cubic feet, and the Tiddington gas¬ 
holders will have well-nigh completed the 
inflation by then.” 

Mr. Frost made an ejaculation of surprise. 

“ Eighty thousand cubic feet ? ” he gasped. 
“ Can they supply as much ? ” 

“ So I am assured,” replied the aeronaut 
hurriedly, then suddenly added, turning to 
Mrs. Frost: “ Scarfs and other protections 
against cold, please, though perhaps I need 
not go into details on such points, bearing 
in mind the experienced husband you have. 
And now forgive me if I run away.” 

As he took his leave of the two boys, he 
said with a smile: “ Don’t think me a 

fogey, if you can help it.” And next moment, 
with a hand-shake all round, he was gone. 

There was something in Captain Gaskell, 
at times, which made one reluctant to 
plague him with questions ; and on this last 
visit James and his brother found themselves 
unable to make inquiries concerning two or 
three things which they wished to take with 
them on the coming voyage. They regretted 
not having asked these questions during his 
previous call, but their thoughts had then 
been in too great a turmoil. 

“ I say, dad,” cried Claud, an hour or two 
later, “ do you think I might take my camera 
with me, and a few plates ? Enough, you 
know, in case some get spoiled.” 

“ And do you think Captain Gaskell would 
mind,” added James, “ if I took the astrono¬ 
mical telescope out of the library ? I weighed 
it yesterday morning and it’s well under ten 
pounds.” 

Mr. Frost sighed. “ It’s a fortunate 
thing.” he said, “ that our good friend is 
beyond earshot. Though he is a man of the 


most generous impulses—witness his offer 
to take you with him—I fear his patience 
would be tried by hearing you make such 
proposals.” The faces of his listeners fell. 

“ My dear boys,” went on their father, 
“ do not think me unnecessarily emphatio, 
but if I were you I would be content to 
leave such things to the direction of Captain 
Gaskell himself. He will think better of 
you for doing so. When a man undertakes 
a balloon ascent he estimates the weight he 
will have to carry before Btarting, and such 
surprises as a ten-pound telescope, and an 
even heavier set of photographio para¬ 
phernalia might come as a shock.” 

The boys acquiesced willingly, but Claud 
ventured to suggest that there would surely be 
no harm in his carrying a blank book in which 
to keep, as Mr. Frost guessed, a “ sky diary.” 

“ It depends upon how large it is,” said 
his father. “ Would it go in your waistcoat 
pocket ? ” 

Poor Claud flushed. He had in reality 
set his mind upon a portly tome suitable 
for accommodating a record in detail of all 
the wonders that the atmosphere contains; 
but his father’s words made him reluctant 
to acknowledge his choice, beyond simply 
confessing that it would not go in his waist¬ 
coat pocket. 

“ There is nothing against you taking a 
small notebook,” said Mr. Frost, “ though, 
as a matter of fact, you will not require 
it, for there will be no inclination to make 
notes once you are off. Take my advice, 
boys,” placing a hand on the shoulder of 
each, “ when you appear at Tiddington 
don't have anything superfluous about you. 
Your mother will pack in as small a compass 
as possible the warm clothing you will 
require.” 

This wise advice was taken, though Claud 
could not deny himself the notebook. He 
chose it as small as possible, and indeed, 
his waistcoat pocket was more than large 
enough to contain it; yet on reaching the 
Tiddington gas-works on the eventful morn¬ 
ing his conscience was made uneasy by the 
knowledge that he possessed it. It seemed 
to swell in his pocket to a prodigious size 
every time that Captain Gaskell, flitting 
round the scene of operations, came into view, 
and when that gentleman at last walked 
smilingly up to shake hands, the bulkiness of 
the book seemed so enormous that Claud half 
expected to hear his waistcoat buttons fly. 

But the aeronaut’s manner quickly 
reassured him. The Kestrel, he told Mr. 
Frost, promised great buoyancy, and with 
the information, Claud's sky diary shrank 
so swiftly that he half regretted he had not 
brought a larger book. 

The Frosts had arrived a few minutes 
before noon, as arranged. Already a large 
crowd of town-folks had assembled around 
the gates of the gas-works yard, and some 
little negotiation was necessary to run the 
blockade. The yard itself had been kept 
clear by officials. 

As the two boys entered with their parents, 
their eyes opened with something like awe 
at the sight they witnessed. Near the 
centre of the yard, surrounded by a Bcore of 
men, rose the dome of a monster balloon, 
well-nigh 80 feet high. From its silken aides 
drooped in festoons what seemed to be a cur¬ 
tain of ropes, but as the great dome Bwayed 
itself gently higher and higher, these ropes 
grew fewer in number, until only some eight 
or ten were to be counted. The rest had 
developed themselves into a net that 
embraced the huge bag on all sides. There 
was evidently much still to be done, and a 
considerable time elapsed before the busy 
crowd began to move away. 

“There’s the car," whispered James at 
last. “ What a fine depth it is.” 


"Yes,” replied Claud, in an equally 
awesome voice, “ and I suppose those loops of 
cord arranged around it near the base are 
for holding it down just before the start is 
made.” 

Mr. Frost, who had been speaking with 
the aeronaut, returned at this moment. 

“ Now boys,” said he, “ Captain Gaskell 
wants to know if you are quite ready ? ” 

They were quite ready, though they ac¬ 
knowledged it with something like a gasp. 
The cluster of workmen at the scene of action 
separated into a wider ring, each holding a 
rope, the other end of which was attached to 
the net-work of the balloon. Bound the 
outside edge of the car, the boys now saw that 
some heavy weights were hung, and that Cap¬ 
tain Gaskell was making a final inspection. 
A moment later the Frosts had joined him, 
to be welcomed with the cheery assurance 
that all was to his satisfaction, though pre¬ 
paration had, as usual, taken longer than he 
expected. It was now nearly one o'clock. 

“ So, by your leave, madam," said he, 
turning to Mis. Frost, “ we will be off.” 

“ A prosperous voyage to the Kestrel and 
the Captain and crew ! ” said the lady, with a 
smile, though at this last moment, as she 
kissed her two boys farewell, the smile was 
a very thin veil over her natural anxiety. 

Another moment, and Captain Gaskell had 
scaled a short ladder against the car-side 
and dropped within. James and Claud, with 
their father’s final advice and good-bye 
ringing in their ears, followed suit. It was a 
bewildering moment, and the two boys gazed 
around them scarcely able to comprehend 
it all. Above them rose the huge body of the 
balloon, its lower portion undulating to and 
fro in the light, almost imperceptible, breeze. 

Captain Gaskell was detaohing the weights 
they had noticed. Some workmen were 
helping him to lower them to the ground. 
As the last of these weights touched the 
earth, the air rang with a resounding cheer. 
The faces round the car sank suddenly from 
sight, and a loud, clear command from the 
aeronaut was heard above the shouting. 

Instantly the ring of workmen dropped the 
ropes that they held, and from beneath the 
car of the Kestrel the great world sank and 
sank away. The wonderful journey had 
begun. 

(To he continued.) 

SANCTU ABY1 
(See drainng by J. Jellioob on p. 81.) 

It is a sad fact that lynching has not 
altogether died out in America. Texas and 
Louisiana are not infrequently the scenes of 
terrible reprisals in which negroes figure as 
the victims, the hunted men being shot down 
in cold blood or hung to the boughs of trees. 
In the Southern States, where coloured 
people abound, popular feeling against them 
u easily inflamed when a negro commits 
Borne crime. Not many months ago, in 
Eaton, Georgia, a negro acoused of burglary 
had been arrested, but he managed to break 
away from his captors. He was pursued by 
a yelling mob of men and boyB, who shot at 
him as they ran, and, exhausted and almost 
overtaken, he sought refuge in the house of 
a white woman. 

The latter stepped out on to the verandah 
and, pistol in hand, faced the angry crowd. 
“ There’ll be no lynching this time, boys ! ” 
she said. “ You leave him alone. I’ll shoot 
the first mem who touches him.” 

At this display of courage the mood of the 
crowd changed. The would-be lynchers gave 
the plucky woman a cheer and dispersed, 
while the negro was escorted to the gaol. 
His proteotor accompanied him thither in 
order to make sure that the promise of 
security was faithfully carried out. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE AT THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 

A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “ B.O.P.'' 

By JACK SHARP (the Evertoa and International Player). 



there is no position on the field which 
requires such versatility as that of half-back. 
I am fully aware that tho subject must 
have very careful handling, because, from 
the impressions I have gained from observing 
boys’ matches, there seems to be an idea 
that a half-back requires no qualifications 
whatever, except, maybe, the ability to 
tackle. 

The position of the half-back is one which 
almost amounts to a contradiction. Whilst 
it is one of extreme importance, there are 
occasions when, to the onlooker at least, the 
half-back would appear to have the least 
responsible position on the field. He is in 
the middle, as it were; he cannot be right 
in the front, putting a last brilliant touch 
on the ball which is in the vicinity of goal, 
and by flourishing deftness and the minimum 
of power send the sphere crashing into the 
corner of the net, to the deafening cheors 
of the multitude. Neither is he just in 
front of the goalkeeper, tackling an opponent 
with the full knowledge that if he makes 
a mistake he will, in all liketihood, be giving 
away a point. 

Nevertheless, the position of half-back is 
of the greatest importance, and it cannot 
be denied that the three middle players 
are the nucleus of any side. It has always 
been my contention that the half-back line 
is the backbone of a team, and, no matter 
if the rest of the side are men quite worthy 
of international honours, very little headway 
will be made if the “ halves ” are weak. To 
the young captain I would say, if you are 
forming a side, you can risk having a weak 
set of forwards so long as the “ halves ” 
are really good and reliable. 

You can have first-class forwards who can 
do all that is required of them ; you can 
have the very best in the world, but they 
cannot win a match on their own. Indeed, 
a weak set of forwards and a strong defence 
are infinitely better than strong forwards and 
a poor lot of halves and backs. 

Now, I want every “ half ” who takes the 
trouble to read this article to remember 
that he is in the position to make or mar his 


CHAPTER VI.—THE HALF-BACK AND HIS WORK. 

side, and to have it at the back of his head 
that if a really good “ half ** is performing 
with any degree of consistency for a second- 
rate club he u'ill soon be spotted by the 
directors of a professional team, and his 
services, in exchange for hard cash or 
honour alone, as he wishes, will very soon 
be sought after. I merely mention this 
because a great many young players who 
have become fairly clever are in the habit 
of slacking down when they find they are 
a shade better players than their comrades. 

This is a tremendous mistake, and if the 
young half—or any other player for the 
matter of that—wants to improve and 
play for a professional or any first-class toam, 
he must keep on trying, playing at the very 
top of his ability, and must never take things 
easy. You may be ever so much better 
than your comrades, but you still have much 
to learn, and your present ability would 
probably look very poor if you w ere suddenly 
put into a first-class team. Improvement 
only comes by persistent trying. 

The duties of a half-back may be classed 
under two headings—defence and attack. 
In his defensive play he must pay special 
attention to two or three points that are 
absolutely necessary if he is to be worthy 
of his position. The first point to remember 
is that he must place himself entirely under 
the control of the back. It is not infrequent 
for a half and a back to go for the ball at 
the same time, and in this case it should be 
the duty of the half to give way at once, and 
endeavour to make the task of the back as easy 
as possible. He should always be ready, 
at a given word from the back, to take the 
man and leave the ball. 

If the manager of a professional team 
were to attend your ground with the fixed 
determination to choose a half-back, you 
can take it from me that he wouldn’t approach 
the individual who imagines he plays the 
game correctly by keeping to a certain 
fixed area in w'hich he thinks his position 
lies. No, the half to take the eye of the 
professional club director is he who is like 
a snappy terrier, rushing here, there, and 
everywhere, and worrying the opponents’ 
front line to such an extent that they cannot 
get going in the manner which is likely to 
bring about success. 

A successful half-back must possess 
almost every good quality that football 
demands—ability to act on the defensive, to 
tackle as well as a back, to form a unit in 
attacking by feeding his forwards, and, at 
times, to take a shot at goal on his own 
hook. He must be up to all the tricks and 
dodges that the forward has up his sleeve 
and is likely to spring upon him at any 
moment. He must have unerring judgment, 
he must head well, shoot well, be quick 
and active, keeping with his forwards u'hen 
they are attacking and with his backs when 
they are defending; in short, a half-back 
must be almost everything. It doesn’t 


matter that he has to be everywhere, for 
his duties are never confined to one particular 
area of the field. 

Don’t let this frighten you, for after all 
the player who has the most work to do on 
the field gets most fun and enjoyment, 
doesn’t he ? If any of you fellows are novices 
and have never played the game before, you 
will thoroughly understand after reading 
this chapter that football is not a feather-bed 
pastime. 

If you want to improve your worth as a 
“ half,” just try the worrying game with the 
fixed determination of always being on the 
ball and, at the same time, keeping cool. 
To give you an idea of w'hat I mean, I 
want you to imagine yourself looking on at 
a first-class game in which a forward has 
just received a pass and, for the moment, is 
unmarked. He gets away until a half, we 
will say, makes a dash towards him. You 
don’t see the latter, however, go rushing at 
the forward at full speed, because in his 
case the man with the ball will merely 
make a dodge and evade the rush, and the 
half will not be able to stop himself until 
the forward has made some ground. 

What you will see is a half getting in front 
of his man and jumping about from side to 
side, giving the forward no chance of going 
on, whilst the others will put themselves in 
positions to intercept the pass which the 
forward will be certain to attempt. This is 
tho difference between a class half and one 
who is of very little use. But his work does 
not merely consist of tackling and inter¬ 
cepting passes, for once having got the ball 
he should have made up his mind in an 
instant as to which one of his forwards 
is the least marked, and then, with a swift 
low pass, put the ball a few yards in front 
of the right man. 

This feeding of the front rank is of the 
utmost importance, for I can tell you, as a 
player of experience, that the forwards 
are more or less at a standstill without the 
proper co-operation of the halves. I know 
of nothing more tantalising for a forward 
than to get a pass from the players at his 
rear which is so high that, immediately the 
ball touches the ground, it bounces up again. 
Valuable time is lost, the opponents are 
given a chance to come up with it, and the 
forwards have to finesse to get control. 

There are times w r hen the half-back will 
get the opportunity of going through and 
having a long shot at goal, but I do not 
advocate this style of play excepting at 
those times when the ball is a bit greasy and 
long shots are difficult for the goalkeeper to 
handle. Even then there must be some 
extraordinary power behind such a shot or 
it should never be attempted. 

The amount of good done to the side by a 
perfect understanding between the halves 
and backs is almost incalculable, and the 
backs will play twice as well if they have 
the confidence which comes through the 
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knowledge that they can rely on their halves 
doing exactly what they tell them. It 
most never be forgotten that, however good 
the morita of individual defence may be, 
they will be of little or no use unless the 
members rely upon one another for help and 
assistance. 

But of course, you must not think this 
co-operation is only needed between back 
and half-back. As I have insisted before, 
it is the secret of success throughout a team, 
and for this very reason I must warn my 
young readers against allowing any small 
quarrel or difference of opinion between 
them and other members of the same side, 
which has taken place off the field, to inter¬ 
fere with their play. Don't neglect a 
fellow-player and fail to support him just 
because you are not on the beet of terms. 
To be on the safe side, I would suggest to 
the captains that it would be as well to leave 


out of the side those players who do not 
quite hit it off, until they have quite settled 
their differences. Believe me, harmony in 
a team means a great deal. 

I always think that when a side has five 
reliable defenders, apart from the goal¬ 
keeper, who are well up in tackling and sure 
and well-timed kicking, it has the nucleus 
of a victorious combination. I know I 
have many readers who are active partici¬ 
pants in football, and to those who 
are not forwards I would give some 
advice. 

It is well-nigh impossible, owing to the 
fluctuations of the game, to follow the fine 
rule that every player in the defence should 
mark one of the opposing forwards; but, 
at any rate, it is imperative that the centre- 
half should be in constant attendance upon 
the centre-forward, leaving the left half 
and left back to look after the two right wing 


men, and the right half and right back to 
support the two left wing players. 

One of the greatest mistakes one sees in 
the half is the tendency to feed the forwards 
improperly. Time after time when a forward 
is in a really glorious position to make a 
shot at goal, one sees a half-back pass to a 
player who has no earthly chance of doing 
any good. 

Now, I hope you fellows are doing your 
utmost to keep fit, and that you have not 
forgotten the advice I gave you in an early 
chapter. It is so easy to slip back into old 
habits and imagine they are not doing any 
harm. The difference is not at once apparent, 
but you can be quite oertain that it will 
come all the same. Stick to your exerciser, 
skipping, and rubs down, or you won’t be 
able to get through half as much work. 

(To be continued.) 
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T hus far in a dangerous friendship had 
Cyril progressed. In the schoolroom and 
the playground, Cyril and Cressington bad 
arranged, as a precautionary measure, to 
ignore each other’s presence ; and so no one 
had the least suspicion that Cressington was 
regaining his hold over young Falkland. 

Armstrong realised that Cyril Falkland 
was not very amenable to influence, but put 
it down to the wild strain of perversity in the 
junior’s character. And a run of minor 
misfortunes drove Cyril still further into 
Cressington’s clutches. 

The misfortunes started on the Monday. 
Cyril made a horrible mull of his Bcripture 
lesson; the various Kings of Judah and Israel 
refused to sit on their legitimate thrones. 
Cyril certainly had not given the usual 
amount of preparation to the lesson on 
Sunday evening; he had gone for a walk 
down a secluded lane, and joined Cressington 
in smoking a cigarette, “ just for good 
comradeship," as the latter had expressed it. 

The long imposition of Monday morning 
had been followed by a horribly difficult 
and intricate “ oratio obliqua ” passage of 
Csesar to prepare in the evening. He had 
gone to Cressington for assistance. 

Then on Tuesday, although he had 
weathered the Caesarian difficulties fairly 
well, he had smashed a valuable vase that 
stood in the hall at home. His father, who 
had a “ liver ” consequent on a long evening's 
social dissipation, had raged and stormed 
and said that such carelessness ought to be 
severely punished, but that he feared Cyril 
was beyond redemption, seeing that he was 
always getting into some scrape or other. 
Mr. Falkland wound up bis harangue by 
ordering his son to get out of his sight, and 
to keep out of it till he learned to be more 
careful and less of a nuisance. 


Then on Wednesday there had been 
another passage of words between him and 
his father at the dinner-table. 

Armstrong noticed that Cyril was very 
miserable, and gathered that all was not 
smooth at home, so invited him to “ come 
round to his place to tea.” Although the two 
little Armstrongs—the redoubtable Squeak 
and his sister—were out to tea at a play¬ 
fellow’s house, Dr. Armstrong kept the tea- 
table in a roar with his funny anecdotes; 
Mrs. Armstrong’s scones were perfection, and 
Donald himself had crowned the meal by 
producing some really fine specimens of 
stamps for Cyril’s collection. 

As a wind-up to the proceedings, the 
two boys were having a bout of boxing in 
the study. Profiting by instruction, Cyril 
danced round Donald in fine style, and 
got in one or two really good hits. 

“ Cyril, you jolly young brute, you’ve 
nearly made my nose bleed,” exclaimed the 
senior, hugely delighted at his junior’s 
progress; if only Falkland improved as 
rapidly in his Latin translation 1—“ I say, 
Cyril, you didn’t come round on Monday 
night, and you had that tricky speeoh of 
Ariovistus to prepare.” 

“ Oh, I got on all right,” responded Cyril, 
hurriedly: he didn't like to say that it was 
Cressington who had helped him. 

Armstrong noticed the smaller boy’s con¬ 
fusion ; he took a Ctesar from the bookcase, 
and opened the book at the difficult 
chapter. 

“ Translate those four lines, Cyril,” he 
said, indicating a certain passage. 

“ Hang Caesar ! ” responded Cyril, getting 
very red. “ Let’s finish our boxing.” 

“ Please translate those four lines,” re¬ 
peated Armstrong. 

Cyril looked up to see a pair of eyes 


looking at—or rather into him. You oouldn’t 
deceive the owner of those eyes. 

“ I used a crib,” said Cyril, defiantly ; he 
knew he would have to confess, but he wished 
to limit his confession, he did not want it 
known that Cressington had helped him. 
Armstrong had said it was using a crib if you 
got your senior to translate it straight off 
to you, so Cyril argued he was perfectly 
truthful in Btating “ I used a crib.” 

“ Then you are a silly little fool,” said 
Armstrong in his blunt way. “ And it 
isn’t worth my while wasting time over 
you.” 

“ Am I a silly little fool ? ” responded 
Cyril in his wild-oat way. “Then I’ll 
clear out.” 

And out of the door he went, while Arm¬ 
strong angrily turned to his books. 

Cyril flung himself down the stairs, two 
steps at a time. Everyone was against 
him, the masters, his father, and now 
Armstrong. Everything was going wrong; 
his lessons, his home, his friendships. What 
a miserable world it was ! Why could he not 
enjoy himself without meeting all these 
troubles I And fuming thus, he forgot the 
happy hour just spent at Armstrong’s home, 
and deeided that he really had only one 
friend left—good old Rupert. 

So to Rupert Cressington’s home he bent 
his steps, and knocked at the back door, 
according to the standing arrangement. 
The servant let him in, and as he oame along 
the passage Mrs. Cressington retired to an 
upstair room. Her son lolled on the sofa, 
reading a sensational novel. 

“ What’s wrong now ? ” he asked, as 
Cyril entered the room. “ Reverend 
Armstrong been jawing you ? ” 

“ Er—not exactly,” responded Cyril. “ I’m 
dok of things, want to have a lark, and 




should like to buzz my books in the river. 
Why can’t a fellow enjoy himself ? ” 

Crctssington put down his book : he liked 
to find Cyril in one of his defiant moods. 
44 Have a cig. ? ” he asked. “ It will quiet 
you down. If the mater comes in, she won’t 
saj anything. I told her we wanted the 
room to ourselves, so she has gone upstairs.” 

Cyril snatched at the proffered cigarette, 
and defiantly lit it. He breathed forth 
smoke and defiance for some minutes, while 
Cressington chatted gaily on various subjects. 

Presently Cressington, half in fun, half in 
earnest, said he had had a ripping idea come 
to him that day for 44 a real, downright, A1 
lark.” 

“ Let’s hear it,” cried 
Cyril, who was ready for 
any deed of daring. 

Whereupon Cressington . 

propounded a scheme, '¥4 SjJ 

that was at once accepted 
by Cyril “ the very f 

“ You’ll never do it, /ib/^XT 
Cvril,” said Cressington. i V* ^ v, » 

“See if I don’tl” , 

responded Falkland .in I 
his wild-cat way. I 


all * ends ’ nowadays, it seems to me. 
You stop there, Master Cyril, I’ll soon have 
your breakfast up.” 

Cyril fairly hugged himself in delight; he 
had laid deep plans for the desired deception 
of his parents, but this difficulty was removed: 
there was only Martha to hoodwink. And 
as this faithful retainer hurried to do her 
young master’s bidding, she was followed 
by the sound of a hollow, racking cough 
(produced by tightly compressing the wind¬ 
pipe with a thumb). Not but what Martha 
had suspicions of that cough, for she knew 
“ that young monkey’s ” little tricks. Still, 
“ poor dear lamb,” he needed “ mothering.” 

Cyril was spoilt by the kindly servant 


Quietly scampering back to his bedroom, 
he gave a few final touches to his invalid 
disguise, and descended to the sitting-room 
with slow and shuffling step. 

Martha, with the responsibility of “ Master 
Cyril, poor dear,” weighing heavily upon 
her shoulders, popped up from the kitchen 
with a cup of beef-tea, and a query as to 
“ how he felt now.” 

“ Better, thanks, Martha,” he wearily 
replied from the depths of a much-cushioned 
arm-chair. 

“ Now, drink this, there’s a good boy,” said 
the maid, putting the cup of beef-tea to his 
lips and suddenly starting back with a 
gesture of alarm. “ Why, Master Cyril, what 

have you done to your face ? ” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing, Martha dear. I hoped 
you wouldn’t notice. I—I thought any 
red blotches wouldn’t show if I powdered 
them. I expect it is the cold coming out.” 


CHAPTER VO.—THE MIXED 
BICYCLES. 

“ Now, Master Cyril, 
you really must get up. 
It’8 half-past eight and 
you’ll never have time 
to eat your breakfast.” 

Thus spake the family 
domestic from the rat- 
tat side of Cyril Falk¬ 
land’s bedroom door. It 
was on the morning 
following the visit to 
Cressington. 

“ Oh, I really can’t get 
up, Martha, 


came the 
response in a weary tone. 

“ Ask mater to send up 
my breakfast, I’m awfully 
sick (‘ of lessons,’ sotto 
voce) this morning, can’t 
possibly Btand (‘without 
getting up,’ also sotto 
voce), sort of thingomy- 
titis cold, tell her.” 

“ Er—what, sir?” 
queried the maid from 
outside. 

“ Sort of influenza, tell the mater. And 
I say ! Martha, my appetite is fairly decent. 
I think I could manage a couple of fried 
eggs, and not more than two, or say three, 
rashers of bacon. And I say ! please put 
hot butter on the toast. And I say ! four 
knobs of sugar in the tea, and I expect I can 
manage a second cup. Yes—and the 
marmalade, and, say, five pieces of bread- 
and-butter. And Martha, dear, don’t be 
long.” 

“ Oh, Master Cyril, you’re artful—artful 
as a waggon-load of monkeys. Your mother 
told me to tell you as how she forgot to say 
last night that sho and your Pa had to go 
off early this morning. The James’s motor 
car came round about half-past seven, and 
they’ve gone off for the week-end—a week’s 


Cyril set to work with an ardour worthy of a better cause. 


“ Dear me, Master Cyril, you’re the plague 
of my life. I think I shall send round to' 
Dr. Armstrong. If only you weren’t as 

artful as a waggon-load-” 

“ Yes, I know,” interrupted the invalid, 
making visible steps towards convalescence : 
for he certainly did not want a doctor to 
come. “ I think I shall be all right; feel 
heaps better after that beef-tea. D’you 
think a gentle walk in the Park would hurt 
me ? ” 

“ N—no,” responded the faithful retainer 
doubtfully, “ but I always say as how a dose 

of salts-o’-senna is just-” 

“ I’m sure,” interrupted Cyril hurriedly, 
“that it won’t do to take anything else 
after such a lovely cup of beef-tea.” 

“ Have your way. Master Cyril, havfr 


who had seen him pass from babyhood to 
boyhood: she was accustomed to tell her 
friends that young Master Cyril had “ such 
an incinerating way with him.” 

Consequently, the mischief-planner made 
an excellent breakfast. About ten o’clock, 
his health “ returned ” by leaps and bounds, 
for he leapt out of bed, and bounded into 
his cold bath. 

As he dressed, Cyril noticed the rosiness 
of his cheeks: he looked far too healthy 
for an invalid. So, listening, to be assured 
that Martha was fully engaged in the lower 
regions, he darted to his mother’s bedroom 
to discover the whereabouts of a certain 
powder-puff, which was duly located, and 
used till his cheeks assumed a more subdued 
hue. 
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your way. Go for & nice gentle walk in the 
sun, and be in by one o’clock. I’ll hare a 
nice fried sole ready for you. I mustn’t 
stop here talking, or the work’ll never get 
done. But as I’ve said before. Master 
Cyril, there’s them as is as artful as a 
waggon-” 

The final words were lost somewhere on 
the stain, down which Martha bustled 
en route for her work in the oulinary 
regions. 

So Cyril set out in the direction of the Park, 
while Martha watched his tottering steps 
from the scullery window. It was well Bhe 
did not see him two seconds after he had 
turned the eomer. 

He dodged down a side street, and, 
avoiding the more frequented thorough- 
fares, took a circuitous route to King 
Edward’s School. 

The King Edward's School of the city of 
whieli we write, being one of the foundations 
of England’s Boy King, stood on its original 
site in the oldest and narrowest main street, 
into which ran several queer little passages 
and quaint old-time by-ways. Of the by-ways 
Cyril made use, and keeping a good look¬ 
out, sought to avoid meeting anyone who 
would recognise him. 

Soon he found himself alongside of the 
stone balustrade that adorns the front of 
the school buildings. Taking good care that 
no one was looking out of any of the school 
windows that faced on to the street, Cyril 
boldly walked up the stone steps leading to 
the glass-covered lobby. Passers-by would 
take no notice of him, seeing he wore the 
easily recognised school oap with the Tudor 
Rose thereon. 

The big schoolroom abutted upon the lobby, 
with whioh it communicated by a door with 
glass panels, through which glass panels the 
Head Master was wont to glance as he paced 
up and down. Cyril, were he seen, hud a 
plausible tale concocted concerning an ardent 
schoolboy escaping from a sick-room to 
pursue his studies in the schoolroom. 

But Cyril had no need to tell this story of 
himself; he successfully ran the gauntlet of 
the glass panels, and descended to the Under¬ 
ground Playground, which was situated 
immediately under the big schoolroom. 
There was a door leading from the “ Under¬ 
ground ” to another cellar, which, whatever 
tbe usages it had been put to in Tudor times, 
was now being used as a cycle room where 
boys who rode to school on cycles might 
stow them during school hours. 

THE CYCLES I There were between 
forty and fifty there, of all sizes and ages and 
patterns, from a venerable “boneshaker” 
with a solid tyre, to the latest “ three- 
speed,” from little Brice’s “ Sunbeam ” to 
Cress in gton’s splendid “ Rover,” from spick- 
and-span machines treasured by their owners 
to mud-clogged machines cleaned at extended 
intervals—there were old bikes, new bikes, big 
bikes, little bikes, clean bikes, dirty bikes, 
racers and roadsters. 

Cyril eyed them all, and whetted his lips 
with expectation. The eleven o’clock interval 
was just over; it would be twelve-thirty 
before anyone came to claim their machines. 
There was a clear hour for Cyril Falkland 
to play his impish tricks. 

Cyril set to work with an ardour worthy of 


a better cause, and he chattered to himself 
as he moved hither and thitber. 

“ Falkland’s Cycle Mixture. Guaranteed 
to give fits—or misfits—or, at least, fits of 
laughter—to the onlooker. Aha I I’ll take 
down some of your swagger, Peters”— 
detaching an expensive acetylene lamp, 
and transferring it to Bowney’s machine. 
" Now we’ll put this old lamp, which Noah 
must have ohuoked away as too old, on to 
your beastly new machine, Peters dear. 
Won’t you talk tragio when you find it out. 
Now this dainty luggage-carrier of five tons, 
more or lees, might be fixed on Springfield's 
racer. Ah, Witley, witless one, I can see you 
riding off on Springfield’s machine, while 
he tears his hair with rage, and calls you all 
sorts of names for only leaving behind your 
old roadster—with not even a carrier 1 My 
giddy aunt! What a glorious mix-up this is 
going to be.” 

Having interchanged the positions of half 
a dozen machines, Cyril next detached a 
Teddy Bear mascot from the head of Trail’s 
machine and fixed it on to Burton’s handle¬ 
bars. Now, Trail was the son of a music-hall 
proprietor, and Burton’s father was an 
undertaker, and somehow the respective 
machines seemed to bear the impress of the 
family occupation. The mere changing of the 
Teddy Bear effected quite a change, how¬ 
ever ; the sombre, heavy, black-enamelled 
machine took on quite a jaunty air, while 
the shining, light, nickel-plated machine 
belonging to Trail seemed to have lost its 
air of levity. 

Cyril’s next piece of mischief was to 
remove the toe-clips from Warden’s pedals, 
and attach them to the pedals of a fiery- 
tempered youth named Andrews. Which 
operation, taking longer than he expected, 
Cyril followed up by a few rapid changes— 
Halstead’s saddle cover being transferred to 
Parry’s much-wom saddle—a brown paper 
parcel detached from one and attached to 
another machine—two or three valves 
loosened—pumps interchanged—saddle-bags 
intermixed. And next ? Yes, he would. 
Upon which decision, Cyril set to work to 
detach the horn of which Creesington was so 
proud, and adjust the instrument to Arm¬ 
strong’s handlebars, wondering, meanwhile, 
whether the two rivals would come to blows 
over it. But he promptly dismissed such 
a thought; it was all a funny joke, no 
possible harm could come of such a simple 
prank. 

Oh, Cyril! little do you know whore this 
prank is going to end. Little do you realise 
as you carelessly pick up a spanner, loosen 
nuts, and raise and lower saddles, that 
Arthur Brice- 

But we anticipate. Hardly able to contain 
himself for laughter at the thoughts of the 
incidents that would take place at half-past 
twelve, Cyril prepared to again run the 
gauntlet of the glass panels. 

He heard Sandy’s heavy tread, as the Head 
Master paced before the Sixth, expound¬ 
ing the literary beauties of Shakespeare’s 
“ Tempest.” He crouched, ready to run 
through the lobby. The footsteps ceased to 
sound, and Dr. Sanders’ deep bass voice 
rolled out the words “ Full fathom five 
thy father lies.” Cyril ran lightly through 
the hall of coats, down the steps and out 


into the street, without, as he believed, 
having been seen by a single soul. 

Of the muddled, congested, confused, noisy 
state of that cycle store five minutes after the 
conclusion of morning school, it is impossible 
to adequately write. We must content 
ourselves with listening to remarks made, 
insults bandied about, accusations levelled 
at one another, and much rude eloquence 
wasted. 

“ Well, I could have sworn to having stuck 
my bike in this rest. Why 1 Halstead, 
you’ve got it.” 

“ I haven’t got your sickly machine. 
Think I don’t know—oh, crikey 1 I didn’t 
notice that the saddle had no cover. Who’s 
taken my machine ? It’s got a Jaeger 
saddle-cover.” 

“ Jolly ripping of you to make mo a present 
of your saddle-cover, Halstead, old man. 
Ta-ta ”—and Parry rode off, followed by 
Halstead's remarks which, however, were 
soarcely audible in the hubbub, above which 
rose Andrews' strident voice: 

“ Who’s stuck these wretched contrivances 
on my pedals ? — Eh — no, you porker 
Warden 1 I tell you ’tisn’t your machine. 
Yours is a Budge-Whitworth, eh T Hang it 
all, there's more than one in the world. 
Get out 1 ” 

“ Who’s been moving my machine ? ” 

“ Hi, you thief, hero’s my name on the 
saddle - bag 1 Your machine t Rata 1 
Why-” 

“ Take your wretched steam-roller out of 
my rest. What 1 you didn’t know T Yah 1 
you had too much coffee for breakfast.” 

“ Eh, you little sneaker, what on earth 
d’you think you’re going to do with that 
bike of mine J What I You left your bike 
there ? You silly kid; the frame is half a 
mile too high for you.” 

“ Leave my old iron alone, Cherry Nose ; 
nobody understands the beast—machine, 
not you—except me. Your pump ?—Go on. 
You can’t see straight, your nose is shining 
too brightly.” 

“ What cheeky beggar has been lowering 
my saddle I If I find him. I’ll jolly well raise 
him.” 

“ Got a spanner, some one T My nuts are 
rotten loose.” 

Amongst all this pandemonium, young 
Brice seemed to be the luckiest; he found his 
machine in the rest where he had left it, and 
went off promptly homeward—unfortunately 
for himself. 

Trail had detected Burton making off 
with his own bicycle, but with his, Trail's, 
mascot. 

Whereat Trail said he was personally muoh 
shocked at Burton's depravity in thus 
trying to sneak a wicked little toy, but he 
hoped that, having thus detected Burton at 
this early stage of his career of crime, the 
criminal instinct would be nipped in the bud. 

Burton indignantly refuted the aspersions 
on his character, but Trail oalled a comrade 
to witness that the criminal had his ill- 
gotten spoil staring him in the face. 

Burton angrily tore the Teddy Bear from 
the handlebars of his machine, and flung 
the mascot at his accuser’s head. 

Meanwhile, W’itley and Springfield were 
engaged in a heated argument. The trans- 
- ferenoe of the luggage-carrier had complicated 
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matters considerably. Springfield had his 
eyes set upon the smart machine that he 
knew must be his, but Witley had eyes only 
for his carrier, and boldly asserted that no one 
on earth would persuade him that he didn’t 
know his machine with the carrier on the 
back. The machine in question acted as a 
buffer, or else they would surely have oome 
to blows. 

As it was, their movements brought them 
into collision with Burton, his bike. Trail, his 
bike, and the Teddy Bear. There was a 
general interchange of compliments and 
property. 

Eventually, Witley rode off on Springfield’s 
machine with the Teddy Bear wedged in the 
luggage-carrier; and while Trail followed 
in pursuit of his mascot. Burton, much 
confused, inadvertently laid hands on 
Trail’s cycle, and rode off, while Springfield, 
making the best of a bad job, went off home¬ 
wards on the funereal machine belonging 
to Burton. 

Attracted by the noise of the contest, 
Bowney, who was a “ dinner-boy ” (that is, 
he took his midday meal at the school, his 
home being too far away to go there and 
back in the interval of time allowed), 
descended into the fray, and locating his 
machine, promptly stood guard over it, 
and backed by his five-foot-eight of sturdy 


rustic boyhood, dared anyone to as much as 
lay a finger on*his machine. 

But Peters perceived that, though it was 
Bowney*8 bicycle, it was not Bowney’s lamp. 

“ Give me my lamp, you cad, it cost 
fourteen and six,” cried Peters, not anxious 
to get within striking distance of the big 
senior. “ I say, you are a sturdy villain, 
you are really ! You—you are a rotten lamp- 
snatcher. In fact, you’re a thrice scurvy 
knave.” 

Bowney was unmoved, however, and 
Peters went off lampless, for he dung away 
the ancient lamp he found attached to his 
machine, wondering what “ Stickwood Slick,” 
or “ The Lockjaw Chief,” or 44 Slim Jim 
of the Jungle ” would have done, if their 
acetylene lamps had been sneaked by a 
hulking great cad like Bowney. 

Cressington was almost the last to arrive 
on the scene, and going straight to the rest 
where he had left his cycle, proceeded to 
wheel it off, ignoring the tumult. Suddenly 
he discovered the loss of his horn, which was 
being examined at that very moment by 
Armstrong, who wondered how ever the 
thing had become attached to his machine. 

Simultaneously, Cressington caught sight 
of Armstrong and the horn. “ Young 
rascal! ” he exclaimed under his breath— 
he didn’t refer to Armstrong. He stepped 


across to the latter: “ My tootler, I be¬ 
lieve—” indicating the horn. 

44 Is it ? ” responded Armstrong, amiably : 
he bore his rival no malice now that the rival 
was down. As yet Armstrong knew nothing 
of Cyril’s renewed intimacy. “ Sorry, Cress¬ 
ington, I really don’t know how it got on to 
my bike.” 

“ Some one seems to have been playing the 
giddy goat with all the machines. I wonder 
who,” said Cressington, waiting while 
Armstrong detached the horn. “ By-the-by, 
Armstrong, how’s your young protdgd, 
Falkland ? ’* 

Perhaps there was a sneer hidden in the 
remark: something made Armstrong’s 

amiability disappear, for he looked up and 
said curtly; “ What business is that of 
yours ? ” 

44 1 only wanted to say that if I choose, 
I can twist that kid round my little 
finger.” 

44 1 don’t think so,” said Armstrong, hotly. 

44 Time will show, friend Armstrong,” 
said Cressington, with a knowing smile, 
as he wheeled away his bike. 

And Armstrong gazed after him with a 
puzzled expression on his face: his rival 
seemed so very confident. 

(To be continued.) 
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Our New Prize Competitions. 
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Footballs, BooKs, YocKe1-Kjnit)es, and 
Fountain Yens offered as Yrizes. 


N° 


row that the Football 
season is in full swing 
wo have muoh pleasure 
in announcing several 
new Competitions for 
44 B.O.P.” readers. As in 
previous years, we provide 


variety both in the prizes offered, and in the choice of competition. 
Would-be authors, poets and artists will all have a chance of winning 
the principal prizes, and as we shall print several of the successful 
efforts many readers who desire to figure in the pages of their favourite 
paper will thus be able to realise their ambition. It is always 
gratifying to us to remember that not a few well-known 44 B.O.P.” 


4. Drawings may be submitted on postcards or single sheets of paper. 

5. The Association or Rugby game may be described or depicted 
in any competition, except where either game is expressly noted 
(as in Nos. 5 and 8). 

6. One First Prize only may be won by any competitor, but such 
competitor is eligible to receive a Consolation Prize in any other 
competition. 

7. All work sent in must be strictly original ; any competitor 
discovered copying in any subject will be disqualified for the whole 
series. 

8. The decision of the Editor must be regarded as final in all cases ; 
no correspondence can be entered into. 


COMPETITIONS. 


writers and artists received their first encouragement through 
earlier competitions of a like nature. 

We offer, then. Eight Full-size Footballs (Association 
and Rugby) as First Prizes in the following Competitions, but, if 
desired, prize-winners may choose instead Book Prizes —from a 
list submitted—to the value of Seven Shillings. In addition, 
various Consolation Prizes of Books, Pocket-knives and 
Fountain Pens will be awarded. To each prize-winner there will be 
presented a 44 B.O.P.” Certificate. 

Conditions of Competition. 

1. All the subjects stated are open equally to regular 4i B.O.P.” 
readers under the age of eighteen. 

2. The name, address, and age of competitor must be clearly 
given in each case. 

3. Literary efforts, in prose or verse, must be WTitten on one 
*ide of the paper only. 


1. A Graphic (Prose) Account, not exceeding 700 words, of 
44 My Dream Match.” (Not to be humorously treated.) 

2. Descriptive Sketch of 44 My Favourite Player, and Why,” 
not exceeding 500 words. 

3. Humorous True Football Story, not exceeding 300 words. 

4. 44 A Song of Football ” (words only), not exceeding 30 lines. 

5. Humorous Verses, entitled “ When Tubby Kept Goal 
for the School” (Association), not exceeding 30 lines. 

6. Pen-and-ink Design fob a Pictorial Heading to a football 
story. 

7. Pen-and-ink Sketch of 44 Our Heavy Centre-Forward.” 

8. Pen-and-ink Sketch of Scene (Rugby), 44 Well Collared, 
Sir ! ” 

Now then, budding 44 B.O.P.” authors, poets and artists! Out 
with your pens and pencils and set to work. Read carefully the 
rules stated above and remember that the closing date for all the 
Competitions is 


MONDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
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it ready made. The mixture Riven 
by the Rev. Theodore Wood in his 
article in our pages, now out of 
print, was 18 oz. gelatine, 12 oz. 
water, C oz. barium sulphate, 3 oz. 
powdered loaf sugar and 3 oz. 
Nelson’s gelatine. 


OLD BOY.—Talbot Baines Heed’s 
stories are obtainable in volume 
form. Write to the Religious 
Tract Society for catalogue. “ A 
Dog with a Bad Name" ran 
through the ** B.O.P.” as a serial. 


R. Martin.— One of tho best books 
on the subject is Henry Morley s 
“ Shorter English Poems ” in Cassell’s Library 
of English Literature. There is also Morley s 
“ First Sketch of English Literature,” which covers 
the whole ground—prose and poetry. 

W. a. P.—You had better procure a book dealing with 
mousc-kecpimr, etc. Cages with wheels in them are, 
os a rule, condemned by experienced fanciers. The 
wheel is said to give the animals sore feet, and is 
only recommended for the occasional use of ipAco 
with a propensity to become unduly fat. Perhaps 
the best tvpe of cage is one large enough to give the 
mice plenty of exercise and with a wheel that is 
detachable—say, 13 inches long by 12 inches high. 
” Fancy Mice,” by C. J. Davies (Upcott Gill), is a 
useful book on this subject. 

J. East.—I f you are going to make anything like a 
satisfactory model of the Tower Bridge, you should 
get the number of " The Engineer ” in which the 
bridge is fully described. The publishing ofhce is 
33, Norfolk Street, Strand. 

J. BURD.—To become an engineer you must serve an 
apprenticeship. There is in almost all cases a 
premium to pay. Particulars of examinations can 
be obtained from the secretaries of the different 
institutes, the addresses of which are given in 
Whitaker’s Almanac. That of . the Civil Engineers 
is in Great George Street, Westminster. 

J. W.—It really does not matter in the least which you 
begin with. Start with the first that comes to hand, 
but one without a bellows will be easier for you. You 
cannot go far wrong if you get a Kodak. 

W. Day.—T o answer you in full would require a 
whole page, which we regret we cannot spare. 
Some time ago we had an article which might be 
helpful, but it i3 out of print. We have great doubts 
as to your success, as it is clear that your magazine 
will be run at a loss owing to the small circulation. 
Speaking generally, it is not worth while having a 
school magazine unless you can afford to print it in 
the ordinary way. 

G. R. W ILLI AM.—It is a very safe, bandy boat, and not 
too large for you. All you have to do is to follow 
out the instructions exactly, and introduce no 
alterations of your own. It will outlast several 
canoes. 

CLASSIC.—1. No degree is obtainable for a knowledge 
of history alone. 2. History is not a science. 
3. There are no scholarships. 4. It must necessarily 
be almost entirely self-taught. 5. We know of 
none. 6. You might obtain some information from 
■University Correspondence Classes. Lecturers on 
history are almost always University men ; perhaps 
the Secretary of the University Extension Lecture 
Committee, Oxford, might help you. 

W. H. A.—There are dozens afloat, but they are all 
big enough to carry a man or boy to look after the 
engine. The machine must be as accurate as 
watchwork to run properly, and if you mean a model 
a foot or two long, your proposal will result in your 
buying the engine and buying the boat, which anyone 
can do who can afford it. 

A. B.—1. A George the Third crown is worth half a 
sovereign. 2. Try Thorburn’s ” Guide to the Coins 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” published by Upcott 
Gill of the County Press, Drury Lane ; but think 
of the number of coins the world has seen. 3. No 
coin could possibly have such an inscription 
" printed ’’ on it. 

Hecto.—Y ou want about a couple of pounds of the 
mixture. The proportions are 130 parts water, 75 
barium sulphate, 30 gelatine, 30 sugar, 180 glycerine. 
It would aost under half a crown ; but you can buy 


R. T. M. (Glasgow).—Your letter 

has been forwarded to the con¬ 
tributor in question, and we have no doubt that 
he will deal with it. If possible we will include 
an article on the subject you mention. 

K. Tavender (S. Australia).—There will be some 
puzzles given in tho special Christmas Number of 
the “ B.O.P.” published on November 25th. We 
gladly note that you will be pleased to correspond 
with any stamp collector in South Africa, India or 
Canada; some of our readers may like to exchange 
specimens with you. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PHOTO NOTE. 

Messrs. Griffin, of Kingsway, London, W.O., 
write : ” You ere no doubt aware that with all papers 
of a self-toning type which give purple tones, there is 
a tendency for the whites and half-tones to become 
yellowish if the Hypo solution or the washing water is 
about 65° Fahr. in temperature. We were anxious 
that this disability should be removed so far as Mauve 
Label Goldona paper is concerned, and we therefore 
made a number of experiments with a view to pre¬ 
venting this trouble, and happily have hit upon a very 
simple one, viz. by just adding a small quantity of 
common salt to the fixing bath. The quantity which 
we find is quite satisfactory i3 1 oz. of salt to each 
10 oz. of solution. We are sure that there are 
quite a large number of your readers using Mauve 
Label Goldona, so that this information is of immediate 
interest to them.” 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A PEAYEE. 

Rekindle with Thy living flame 

The fires that first were kindled here;— 

The generous thought, the lofty aim. 

The dauntless will, the conscience clear. 

Uplift our hearts on wings of love, 

And point us to the shining goal;— 

The end of Life’s long pilgrimage. 

The City of the valiant soul.” 


THE HAILEYBURY JUBILEE. 

HaiLEYBURY, a school doubtless dear to many of 
our older readers at least, has recently celebrated its 
jubilee, and an Old Haileyburian has been describing 
the happy idea that occurred to certain gentlemen of 
Hertfordshire in the year 1861 to utilise the fine 
buildings cf the old East India College, derelict by the 
deceased East Lidia Company, for a new public School, 
and to salvage all that could be saved from the breaking 
up of an institution which during its existence of 
barely fifty years had earned itself such a roll of fame 
and sent out to govern England’s great dependency so 
many of England’s distinguished sons. The time 
itself was ripe for the enterprise. It was the hey-day 
of the Renaissance of the public school. Similar 
schools in considerable numbers had been lately started 
as new foundations or resuscitated from old ones. A 
dozen or more of the time-honoured and moes-grown 
foundations of the sixteenth century, suoh as Shrews¬ 
bury, Uppingham, Repton, roused themselves to 
compete with their new rivals, which to about the 
same number sprang into sudden and vigorous life 
in the forties, fifties, and sixties of the nineteenth 


century. The forties saw tho birth of Cheltenham, 
Marlborough, Rossall, Radley, Lancing, Brighton 
College. The next decade brought forth Bradfleld and 
Wellington ; and the following Haileybury, Clifton, 
Malvern (to name only the bigger and better-known). 

At the jubilee celebration sroccial hymns, written 
for the occasion, were sung and they had the true ring. 

♦ ¥ ¥ 

BOYS WHO CAN COOK. 

TlTE Duchess of Sutherland, who some years ago 
publicly confessed that she had long been a most regular 
and appreciative reader of the “ B.O.P.,” recently, at 
an important conference, thus referred to the subject of 
Boys and Cookery: ” In the technical school in 
which I am interested in the North of Scotland the 
whole work is done by the boys themselves; we 
have not a maid about the place. The only thing the 
boys have still to learn is cooking, and they are going to 
learn that. Lord Strathcona, that fine old Scottikh- 
Canadian millionaire, gave me a thousand pounds for 
that school. He said : * Teach your boys to cook. 
Cooking was my best asset. I was only a little lad 
when I went into camp, away out in the West, but I 
was the only fellow who could cook, and you see if I 
didn’t get top-dog pretty soon 1 ’ ” This, as the ” Pall 
Mall Gazette ” remarks, is good reading, and very good 
sense, too. Boys going to the Colonies who have a 
knowledge of cooking always seem to get ahead of thosa 
who have not. 



OUR 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 

(Ccmtinued jrarn p. 63.) 

No. 9.—Descriptive Sketch : “ My Favourite 
Batsman, and Why.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

Samuel Needham, 2G Brewery Street, Rochdale 
Road, Harpurhey, Manchester. 

Consolation Prizes. 

TOM RAINES, Penroseville, Stirling, Scotland ; Erio 
Purvis, Simpson Road, Bletchley, Bucks.; Georg* 
GREENWOOD, 131 Fern dale Road, Clapham, S.W. 

Hon. Mention. 

DOUGLAS Macqueen, 28 Clifton Road, Birkenhead. 

No. 10.—Pen-and-ink Sketch : “ The Master 
who Shirks Cricket, and the Master who 
Adores it.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

J. H. Fletcher, 291 Navarino Mansions, Dais ton 
Lane, Hackney, N.E. 

Consolation Prizes. 

FRANK D. MANLEY, 6 Howley Street, York Road, 
S.R.; Edgar A. Lewis, 52 Fillebrook Road, Leyton- 
stone. 

Hon. Mention. 

CONRAD B. HeidENRICH, 26 Kathleen Road, Batter¬ 
sea, S.W.; N. E. ELLIS, 72 Christchurch Road, 
Southend-on-Sea; B. W. Handley, Shaw Hill, 
Rochdale. 

Ho. 11.—Descriptive Sketch : •• My Favonrita 
Bowler, and Why.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

TOM RAINES, Penroseville, Stirling, Scotland; 
Consolation Prizes. 

ERNEST King, 5 Tosson Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; Maurice Frank, 10a Hackford Road; 
Brixton, S-W. 

No. IS.—Humorous Pen-and-ink Sketch : 
“ A Funny Thing in Flannels.” 

Prize Bat Winner. 

ROBERT D. SMITH, 19 Bernard Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Consolation Prizes. 

JOHN peel, 12 Argie Terrace, Leeds; CHARLES R. 
MOXON, 86 Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe, Sheffield; 
THEODOR SCHARF, 40 Park St., South Yarra, Mel¬ 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Hon. Mention. 

R. ADAMS, 7 Ravenstone Road, Stratford, E.; 
Edgar A. Lewis, 52 Fillebrook Rdi, Leytonstone; 
James D. NISBET, 94 Balville St, Greenock, N.B.; N. 
E. ELLIS, 72 Christchurch Road, Southend; B. W. 
Handley, Shaw HiU, Rochdale ; P. D. MANLEY, 
Howley St., Y ork Road, S.E. 
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The fiery Totem 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN 

THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST 


By ARGYLL SAX BY, 
M.A., F.R.O.S 


Author of 14 Braves, While and Red, 
Honour .” M Comrades Three l ' 

“ Tangled Trails,” etc., etc 


chapter viii. \5ont%nued) — night in the 
WIGWAM. 


“irY whit© brother has asked for the 
ill truth," the Indian 
began. Thunder -maker 
shill speak words as 


MmUH 






straight as the path of a burning 


“ Many years ago—when the 
buffalo lived upon the prairie to 
feed the rcdman and provide 
his robes — the great tribe of 
Dacot&hs would hunt in the valley 
t hot is known even to-day as the 
Peace Camp. Many deer would 
feed there, and the buffalo wouhl 


Instantly the camp was in an uproar, and men came rushing from all directions, 
tearing arms and torches.” [hu page 99.) 
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eat the blue grass, and Manito had filled the 
oamp with fruit and flowers. In those days 
the Dacotahs were ruled by a mighty warrior, 
Flying Cloud—the son of the fiery totem 
serpent that saved his life by slaying the 
chief of the Chippeways in the war-path by 
night.” 

Here the speaker paused, as though he 
expected some comment from the listeners 
regarding the seeming miracle. But no 
remark being forthcoming, he resumed : 

“For many years bur tribe lived in 
prosperity. Pemmican was in plenty, and 
the redmen kept the hunting-grounds in 
peace. Then—one night—chief Fire-water 
came to the camp, and a brave with foolish 
mind praised Fire-water more than the 
sacred totem. He was slain by Flying 
Cloud ere the insult was cool on his lips. 
But the serpent was angered. He flashed 
tongue of fire to the Dacotahs—called down 
the rains and the tempest upon the Peace 
Camp by night, until the water spirits rushed 
through the valley on white horses, destroying 
trees and fruits—washing the land bare of 
earth. And, when the sun came up from 
his teepee of fire. Flying Cloud and the beet 
warriors of the Dacotahs had been carried 
away by the water spirits and were never seen 
again. 

“Then there was great wailing in the 
oamp, and the totem of the tribe was called 
upon to cease anger, lest the Dacotahs be a 
tribe no more. 

“And the serpent had pity, and spoke 
thus to the warriors and braves : 

“ * I will Btay my anger ; but I have given 
power to the spirits that ride on white horses, 
and I may not call it baok again.’ 

“ ‘ Then what shall the Dacotahs do ! ’ 
asked the warriors. ‘It may be that the 
spirits will again ride their white mustangs 
and take from us our chief and our strong 
men.' 

“ And the serpent replied : 

“ ‘ When suoh time come, the Dacotahs 
will see two white spirits rise out of the 
lake that is silver. When the moon is 
round, they shall rise out of the lake that 
is silver. They shall come without canoe 
to bear them, and without arrow or toma¬ 
hawk for fighting. By this shall you know 
them. Then shall the Dacotahs lay hands 
upon the white spirits ; they shall treat 
them kindly, but they shall bring them to 
the Peace Camp and there consume them 
with fire. Then shall the power of the 
water spirits be broken. Then shall the 
Dacotahs be safe. Then shall the fire of 
my anger be quenched. 

“ ‘ But I,—the sacred totem of the Daco¬ 
tahs—am mighty and full of pity. The 
Dacotahs are brave, but they are not all 
wise. It may be that their ignorance might 
lead them to bring suffering to those who 
an not evil spirits. But let them not hold 
baok in doubt, for I shall stay their hand 
even though the torch be set at the wood. 
For, if the eyes of my children are blind, I 
shall be near to guide them. And the sign 
of this shall be: I thill appear before the 
eyes of all people at a serpent of fire. By 
this shall they know that they have erred. 
They shall withhold the torch, free the 
captives, and be to them as brothers.’ ’ ’ 

Once mon the speaker waited for a space 
until he knew that his hearers had time to 


grasp the full meaning of the legend that 
he had related. Then he lowered his voioe 
and spoke with deep meaning that was not 
difficult for the Englishmen to understands 
“ Yesterday the moon was round. Two 
white spirits came from the lake that is silver 
without canoe for sailing, without arms or 
tomahawk for fighting. The fiery totem 
called and was answered. . . . By another 
Bun Mighty Hand will lead the white spirits 
of the water to the camp that is called 
Peaceful! ” 


CHAPTER LX.—THE TEMPTATION. 

It needed no groat knowledge of Indian 
character and Indian ways to make clear 
to the Englishmen all that was implied 
in this story that Thunder-maker had recited. 
Nor had they any reason to doubt that he 
had spoken the truth, for the evident 
pleasure that it gave him to watch the effect 
of his revelation was almost a sufficiently 
convincing argument in itself. 

Of course Thunder-maker had only the 
evidence of his ears to inform him, for the 
tent was in darkness, the convenience of 
lamps not being a usage of the redskins, 
who either retire to sleep at nightfall, or 
rely upon camp fires for illumination. But 
the Medicine Man could hear his companions 
give alight gasps of horror when the climax 
was reached. His ears were quick to 
interpret the faintest sounds of pleasure, pain 
or surprise. 

The trio sat in silence for a time, until at 
last the soundless night became too oppres¬ 
sive, and Holden was forced to speak his 
thoughts. 

“ Why have you told us of this, Thunder- 
maker ! ” he asked. “ Were you sent to us 
by Mighty Hand T ” 

The Indian made an impatient movement 
of his body, and grunted meaningly at the 
question. 

“ Mighty Hand send Thunder-maker ? ” 
he exclaimed in an undertone that conveyed 
a sense of the uttermost contempt for the 
chief of the Dacotahs. “ My white brother 
speak foolish words—the words of women 
and papooses. Mighty Hand do the wish 
of Thunder-maker. The chief of medioine 
no slave to run when any man speak.” 

“ Then why have you come to us to-night? ” 
urged Holden. 

“ It was not out of friendship for us,” 
added Arnold. 

“ Huh. It true what the redmen say, 
that the pale-face have heart of buffalo skin 
that keep out the love of brother,” responded 
the Indian in fawning tones that caused the 
listeners to feel as though they would have 
gladly kicked the speaker out from the tent. 
There was low cunning in his voice—such 
cringing craft as all brave men naturally 
despise. But it was the instinct of both to 
draw out the visitor’s confidence. It was 
possibly their only hope of learning the truth 
of their position, thereby enabling them to 
make plans for their future actions. 

“The redman love the pale-faoe and would 
be friend to him,” Thunder-maker went on. 
“ So he come to tell his brothers what they 
did not know. Dacotahs fools, Dacotahs 
believe foolish Btories, and— Thunder-maker 
can lead their feet by what trail he will.'’ 


“ H’m. That was plain enough thia 
afternoon when you played with those 
rattlesnakes,” remarked Arnold, at which 
the Indian laughed quietly. 

“ Dacotahs fools. But white men wise. 
They see not with the eyes of redmen. But 
Dacotahs might be great people if Mighty 
Hand were in Happy Hunting-ground.” • 

“ But what has all this got to do with us ? ” 
asked Holden. 

“ My white brothers in great danger. In a 
few more suns cruel fire burn beautiful 
bodies. But-” 

“ Well—but ? ” 

“ Thunder-maker could save — white 
brothers—from fire ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it ? That's what you are 
driving at, you cunning old serpent ? ” said 
Arnold, in acoents that were as little com¬ 
plimentary as the words. “ You want us to 
buy our lives for money ? Well, how much 
do you wish ? ” 

“ My white brothers have papooses, they 
say to Mighty Hand ? ” 

“ Yes j two boys in a camp by Crane 
Creek.” 

“ It would gladden the eyes of the pale¬ 
faces to see their papooses by another sun ? ” 

“ We would do much to go back to them, 
for they must be sad at the absence of 
their fathers,” said the elder man. 

“ Then it may be as the pale-face wish,” 
resumed the Medicine Man. “ Thunder- 
maker can save his white brothers, and he 
will-” 

“ If you will, there is nothing that we wiU 
not do, within our power, to repay you,” 
said Holden, wrongly anticipating the 
motive of the Indian. “ We can give you 
many dollars, and will give you blankets 
and weapons for hunting.” 

“ That is good,” returned the redskin 
quietly. “ But—Thunder-maker no wish 
blankets—dollars. He have many—many.” 
Then he lowered his voioe to speak in deeper 
tones of confidence. “ Let the pale-faoe be 
patient, and listen to the words of the 
redman. Then he will understand how 
it may be that he look not upon the face of 
the fire. 

“ The Dacotahs foolish. They see white 
men as spirits that came out of Silver Waters. 
And Mighty Hand foolish too. He believe 
that fiery totem speak—-that fiery totem call 
water spirits to torture. Foolish redmen 1 
Foolish chief 1 But Thunder-maker would 
see his people a great people. He would see 
his tribe wise as the fox and bravo as the great 
bear. He would see another chief to rule 
them—he would see another wear the robes 
of a chief ! So he would blind the eyes of his 
people. He would say to them : ‘ Children, 
you are foolish. The spirits that come 
from the Silver Waters are not the spirits 
that the totem called. They great spirits 
sent to you by Manito to tell you how to be 
a mighty tribe again.’ Then great medicine 
will be done, and Thunder-maker will ask the 
pale-faces to speak what Manito has told 
them. 

“ Then the pale-faces will tell the Dacotahs: 
‘ Slay Mighty Hand! Let him not see another 
sun, and place the chief’s robes on Thunder- 
maker ; tie the chief’s feathers in the hair 
of Thunder-maker; write on Thunder- 

• Heaven. 
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By CHARLES WILLIAMS (Sydney, N.S.W.). 
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maker’s breast the picture of the sacred 
totem.* Then will the Dacotahs believe. 
Then shall Thunder-maker be chief of the 
Dacotahs, and—the pale-faces shall return 
in peace to their tents. I have spoken.” 

The Indian paused, but, no comment 
being immediately forthcoming, he resumed 
quid ly, being warn ed to excitement by 
treac herous hopes : 

“ Then it shall bo well with my white 
brothers. No fire shall have their white 
bodies-” 

“ And if we—refuse—to do—this ? ” 
questioned Arnold slowly and seriously, and 
his companion added : “ Yes, if we refuse— 
what then ? ” 

“ The pale-faces will not refuse,” returned 
the Indian firmly. The savage mind could 
not conceive such a possibility as refusal to 
purchase freedom at any cost, no matter 
how despicable that cost might be. “ The 
pale-face will not refuse,” he repeated. 

The flames hurt much, and white men die 
alow, slow as tongue of fire lick their bodies. 
The pale-faces not refuse-” 

“ But we do ! ” exclaimed Arnold angrily, 
as he raised his voice to a louder pitch, 
now that the first need for caution was 
past. “ You know little of the pale-faces, 
as you call them, if you think that they 
would do the deeds of dogs to save them¬ 
selves from pain. Manito, to us, is God— 
He whom we serve and honour ; He whom 
we love. Do you think that we could dare 
to live another hour if we knew that we had 
pretended to be sent by Him—and so delude 
foolish people ? No ! A thousand times no ! 
Even if we were to see our sons dying before 
our eyes, and knew that one such false word 
would save them and us, I tell you, liar 
and cheat that you are, that word would 
never be spoken. We would be as dumb as 
tk3 trees of the forest! ” 

So moved was Arnold by the indignation 
that he felt at Thunder-maker’s treacher¬ 
ous proposal that he rose as he spoke, 
and poured out the torrent of his anger with 
reckless vehemence. Holden also got up, 
anticipating that the Indian might attempt 
some deed of revenge, seeing that he had 
displayed his hand to the sight of enemies, 
who might make much of this knowledge ic 
an appeal to Mighty Hand. 

But Thunder-maker was too cunning to 
risk violent measures with two such powerful 
antagonists. He merely waited until Arnold 
had finished his tirade. Then he suddenly 
leaped out from the tent, threw himself 
upon the ground, and uttered wild screams 
that immediately roused the entire camp. 

“ Dacotahs ! Dacotahs ! Come quick to 
the help of Thunder-maker ! The evil spirits 
of the water have witched him ! He is 
burning within with fire. Quick ! Quick ! ” 

Instantly the camp was in an uproar, 
and men came rushing from all directions, 
bearing arms and torches that they had 
snatched from the still-burning camp fires. 
And before the Englishmen were well aware 
of the sudden change of affairs, a score of 
hands had seized them, and many strands 
of thongs bound them helpless hand and 
foot. 

(To be continued.) 

m m m 


rpiiE next question is : What paper is to be 
_L used for the pages ? You wid find it best 
to use good paper, as common paper spoils 
the appearance of the album. The paper I use 
is a thick, white, unglazed; watermarked, 
“ Original Turkish Mill, Kent.” I do not 
know what is the trade name for it, but on the 
invoices I get when buying it is, “ 0. T. M. 
21 lb.,” so if you show this mystic sign to the 
stationer, you will probably get the same 
quality. It costs in Sydney 2s. fid. per quire, 
but should be cheaper in London. 

Of course you may get a cheap paper of 
good quality, but get it fairly stout, and when 
deciding which to use, make sure that you 
can always get more of the same quality and 
brand, otherwise when finished your book 
will look more like a commercial traveller’s 
book of sample papers than a self-respecting 
stamp album. 


Buy the paper from a manufacturing 
stationer, and he will cut it to size for you, 
12 by 10 in., and you can get a quire at a 
time. 

These sheets must now be ruled into 
spaces for the stamps. 

Do not prepare any pages for countries the 
stamps of which you are not likely to get for 
some time. You can insert these countries 
as you want them. 

We will suppose you have the “ Catalogue,” 
so will commence. Take the countries 
alphabetically, and place them in the album 
in that order. 

Some (in fact most) albums are arranged 
with the countries under the several conti¬ 
nents. For instance, the book opens with 
Europe, and all the European countries are 
alphabetically arranged, followed by Asia in 
the same manner, and so on. 

This necessitates a lot of thumbing of 
the pages when looking for a country, but if 
the whole book is in alphabetical order this 
is avoided to a great extent. 

On one end of each page, in. from the 
end, rule a red ink line across the shortest 


length (see fig. 2). Two other lines, one 
£ in. from the red line and the other 1 in. 
from the other end of the page, are to be 
ruled parallel with the red line—these must 
be faint pencil lines, easily erased. 

Now, your spaces are to be between these 
pencil lines. On looking at the catalogue 
you will see that the first country you are 
likely to have any stamps from is Angola. 

The first issue is of nine stamps, 1870-76, 
so you will need to rule a block of nine 
spaces for these. 

Your spaces should be larger than the 
stamps, as they look better with a margin. 

Divide the space between the pencil lines 
into nine equal parts, and these will give the 
width of each space. This is just a shade 
over li^in. 

The margin at top and bottom of each 
stamp should be more than that at the side, 


for, should you get two copies of any stamp, 
one cancelled and one uncancelled, they 
can both be placed in the one space, one over¬ 
lapping the other. 

For stamps of ordinary length, that is, 
same size as Great Britain Id., 2d., etc., make 
the space 1J in. in length. 

In all cases you will be able to judge the 
size of any stamp which you do not possess 
by the illustrations in the catalogue, which 
are, I think, all £ the size of the originals ; so 
that, if the illustration is f x § in. the 
actual stamp is 1 x £ in., or roughly 1 x f in. 

The set of spaces you have just mapped 
out should now be ruled in ink. 

Proceed now with the next issue, 1881-85, 
consisting of six stamps; make the spaces 
in this block of the same size as the last 
but leave an equal distance between the 
ends of the block and the pencil lines. 

Above each block allow a space of about 
£ in. for date of issue to be inserted; but 
between the top of page and top of first 
block allow in. 

Now continue to map out your pages, 
taking care, however, to have the centre of 



Fig. 2.— Method o* Ruling Page. 
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Failing the use of this punch (which may 
be bought for about 2s.) you must make 
the holes by stamping with a carpenter’s 
punch or by simply using the arms of the 
tile. 

The main thing, however, is to get the 
holes equidistant from the edges of the page, 
and also the holes must be in the same 
position in each sheet, else when the book 
is put together the leaves will be all askew. 
These holes are to be punched on the edge 
with the red line, and at about Jin. from the 
edge. 

Before punching them, however, paste 
on both front and back of each page, just 
where the holes are to be, a strip of linen 
or glazed lining, so that the holes will not 
enlarge by continual pulling on the arms. 
Use fairly stout material not likely to 
tear. 

The strips should be 4 in. long and 1 in. 
wide, or you can use strips 2 in. wide and 
fasten on so that 1 in. is on each side ; you 
will find that the latter method will save 
wear on the edge of the pages. 

If the material used is very thick your 
book will not hold many sheets, so you must 
avoid that. 

Having now fastened these strips and 
punched the holes, all you have to do is to 
thread the leaves on the arms and the book 
is finished. 

Fig. 3 shows the working of the “ file * r 
when a sheet is to be inserted or removed 
from any part of the book. The marbled 
paper is also shown on inside of cover, and 
on the blank side of sheet shown the linen 
strip is seen. 

Fig. 4 shows book complete with hinge 
closed. 

I trust that I have explained every detail 
of construction in such a way that you will 
be able to turn out an album which you will 
be proud of, and I also hope that the work 
of making this album will cease to be “ work” 
and become a pleasure, as it was in my 
case. 


If, as often happens, an issue consists of 
one or two stamps, the spaces for these may 
be placed at the side of an issue of, say, four 
or six, but if you do this, you must try to 
balance the page by putting a similar issue 
on the opposite side. If you look at fig. 2 
you will see what I mean. 

The blocks should be ruled in black or 
blue ink, and the line already mentioned in 
red, for this contrast of colour adds to the 
appearance; the ruling should also be done 
with a drawing pen such as draughtsmen use, 
for by so doing you obtain lines of uniform 
thickness, which cannot be said of an 
ordinary pen. 

Before commencing to rule a page, write 
lightly in pencil on the back the name of 
the country it is to accommodate. Should 
you have more than one page for a country 
(and you will in nearly every case), mark 
next to the name as you finish each page 
the number of it—1, 2, 3. and so on. This 
naming and numbering of the sheets saves a 
lot of confusion when all the ruling is finished. 

In some cases you will find the stamps 
smaller than usual, as the South Australia 
id. 1880, and in others larger, as South 
Australia 2s. Gd. same issue. In these 
oases the illustrations in the catalogue will 
give you the idea of size of space to be 
allowed. Then, again, some stamps are 


wider than their length, as Paul 
Kruger’s Een Penny 1895. Do 
not forget to make these spaces 
sideways. 

Some early Cape of Good 
Hope’s are triangular, and other 
countries have various shapes 
and sizes, so keep your wits 
about you, or you will find your¬ 
self irying to squeeze a square 
stamp into a triangular space. 
In the catalogue you will notice 
“varieties” of different stamps. 
Turn up Great Britain 1841, Id. 
red brown. You will see three 
“ varieties ” marked a, b, c; 
these need not trouble you, as 
they are for advanced collectors, 
so do not allow any spaces for 
them. 

If you care to collect varieties, 
place them in the spaces with 
the ordinary specimens. 

Having now ruled all the pages, 
they must be named. Do this 
at the side, not on top, for if the 
side is used, it is easy to find any 
page by running the thumb over 
the edges. 

Name with pen and ink in neat 
letters on the end without the red 
line (fig. 2). 

I would also mention that it is 
advisable to use only one side of 
each sheet, for if both sides are 
used, the stamps on the two pages 
which touch rub together and get 
torn and damaged. 

The blocks of spaces must now 
be dated (when ruling mark the 
date in pencil in one space of each block). 
The dates are to be placed above the spaces ; 
this may be done with pen and ink, or, as I 
have done, by using a small 6et of rubber 
type. (Fig. 2 does not show the dates, as 
the colour of the ink did not photograph 
wall. 


Fio. 3.—Hinob Open to Rbcbivs Suekt. 


each block equidistant from the two pencil 
lines. 

For an issue of more than nine stamps, have 
two rows in the block, both rows joined 
thus:— 


Set up a date (say 1880) in type, and pick 
out all sheets containing an issue of that 
date, stamp all these issues, and ohange the 
type to 1881, and so on. Where you have 
an “On Service” block, insert either above 
or below the date, the letters “ 0. S.” 
Where revenue stamps are used for postage 
put Rev., and for unpaid letter stamp, Unpd. 
etc. 

If, now, you look at the cover you will see 
that the two bent arms of the file are 
about 3| in. apart. The sheets must now 
have two holes punched in each, so that 
they may be threaded on to these arms. 
For punching these holes a little machine 
used in business offices is needed. If you 
have a friend in an office, he will perhaps 
lend you one for an evening. The machine, 
or “ punch ” as it is called, consists of a cast 
iron base having two small holes in it, into 
which fit two vertical steel arms or rods held 
above the holes by springs; by pressing 
these springs sharply down, the arms enter 
the holes and puneh holes in anything plaoed 
beneath. 


LINES WRITTEN (UNDER PRO¬ 
TEST) IN A SCHOOLBOY’S 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 

OH, cherish your school-days, they’ll never return : 

(I can't think of anything new ;) 

From others’ experience endeavour to learn : 

(And that sounds familiar too.) 

Yet one touch of ITature makes all the world kin r 
(Alas I Shakespeare’s forestall’d me this time ;) 
And autograph-huntiug should count as a sin, 

(I only said that for the rhyme.) 

All mankind are liars. (Did I say this first. 

Or someone of greater renown ?) 

Of all human failings, verse-writing’s the worst; 
(That’s my own--scarcely worth putting down.) 

“ There's many a slip 'twixt the cup,” quoth the sage* 
(The rest, 1 leave you to supply ; 

Thank goodness, I’ve come to the end of my page 
For the fount of my Humour’s (?) run dry !) 

W. F. O. JOSEPH. 
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A THRILLING YARN OP A BALLOON VOYAGE. 
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N ot a word was spoken by the three 
occupants of the car. The two boys. 
In a vain effort thoroughly to grasp the 
passing events, leaned over the wickerwork 
sides and watched with strange feelings the 
sinking world beneath them. It had all 
taken place so swiftly that for a moment 
they seemed to lose track of local geography. 
Where was the yard from which they had 
risen T Where were the gas-work buildings T 
The town of Tiddington itself, and the wide 
Gelds and woods that surrounded it were all 
plainly visible, while the cheers that had 
accompanied their flight could still be 
heard. But- 

“ There they are,” cried Claud suddenly, 
“ there they are ! ” And he whipped out his 
handkerchief to make a salute. 

“ Where T ” exclaimed his brother. “ I 
don't see.” 

“ You’re not looking in the right place,” 
said Claud breathlessly. “ Down, down ! 
more underneath us.” 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah ! ” said James, as he 
at last discovered, in a wholly unexpected 
quarter, a number of tiny white fluttering 
objeots. He shook out his own handkerchief 
in response, but to distinguish in that cluster 
of coloured dots the two people whom he 
and Claud most wished to hail, would have 
been an impossible task. 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” said James, 
with a suppressed chuokle, “ that that little 
shadowy hole, surrounded by doll’s houses 
of red brick, is the yard that we stood in less 
than two minntes ago ? ” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” echoed Claud, 
“ that that tiny red candle with the smoking 
wiok is the tall gas-works’ ohimney on the 
top of which we marvelled to Bee the steeple¬ 
jack two days ago T ” 

“ But, I say,” went on his brother, gazing 
with raptured eyes farther afield than 
Tiddington and its gas-works, “this is a 
fraud. I didn’t feel anything as we oame up. 
The fact is, we never did oome up; it was only 
the world went down.” 

“ Besides,” added Claud, “ we are not 
moving now. It's nothing but hanging 
motionless in the air while the country rolls 
along underneath. Just see where Tidding¬ 
ton is now ! ” 

He pointed at a cluster of homes, partially 
surrounded by trees, and all seemingly 
travelling with the rest of the broad landscape 
towards the horizon. 

For a few minutes both boys gave them¬ 
selves up to silent enjoyment of the prospeot 
beneath them. The Kestrel was evidently 
travelling very slowly, and at no great 
altitude, for, as they gazed, one landmark 
after another was easily identified. Villages, 
farms, rivers and roads in bewildering abund¬ 
ance presented themselves to view. 

With the object of tracing, over a greater 
distance, one of the well-known roads below, 
James presently turned from his place of 
outlook to cross to the other side of the car. 
As he did so an exclamation very like alarm 
escaped his lips. His hair bristled with a 
momentary fear, and Claud, turning at the 
sound of his voice, received a similar shock. 
They were alone in the oar. Captain Gaskell 
had disappeared. With an involuntary 
movement they clutched eaoh other by the 
arm. A thousand thoughts rushed through 
their brains; a thousand strange imaginings 


CHAPTER m.—LONDON 1 
took possession of them. What should 
they do ? What- 

“Will one of you boys be so good as to hold 
the end of this rope 1 ” 

The mysterious voice that spoke these 
words seemed to come from the clouds, but 
Claud hurried forward at the sound, to seize, 
on the opposite side of the car, a thin oord 
which was evidently being shaken by some 
unseen hand. 

“ I have it, sir,” he oried. And looking up 
with the words, he saw the aeronaut some 
ten feet above his head, standing upon the 
great ring to which the ropes suspending the 
oar were attached. The broad “ nook ” 
of the Kestrel, extending a little below the 
ring, had effectually ooncealed him from the 
point at which the boys had been standing. 
It was a giddy position that he occupied, 
and as his fellow voyagers watchel him 
adjusting the ropes that swung out from 
the ring to pass round the huge ball above 
them, they realised for the first time how 
entirely out away from the world they were. 

A strange rippling movement seemed to 
pass now and then over the surface of the silk 
as though some power within were smoothing 
out its wrinkles, and pressing it more 
firmly into the meshes of the net. How 
thin and fragile it looked in spite of its great 
size; how weak a texture on which to 
depend. Supposing by any ill-chance the 
cords of the net out through the fabric 
they embraced ; supposing some fault in 
the weaving had been overlooked and a 
sudden increase in the strength of the wind— 
James was no coward, but as, with these 
thoughts, he glanced earthwards a shudder 
crept through his frame, and his scalp 
experienced that sensation which the sea 
may be supposed to feel when a “ oat’s paw ” 
is laid upon it. But he cast away the harrow¬ 
ing thoughts as Captain Gaskell dropped 
into the car again at his side. 

“ Well, boys,” he said cheerily, “ where 
are we ? What says the barometer ? Not 
more than 2000 feet, as I hoped.” 

He lifted the lid of a wooden box, con¬ 
structed so as to follow the ourve of the 
wiokerwork oar completely round, and took 
out one or two instruments. “ We have 
here,” he said, “ all we should want for a 
longer flight than the Kestrel will take on 
this occasion.” 

The boys dropped on their knees, and ex¬ 
clamations of wonder followed one another 
in rapid succession as they saw what a 
quantity of interesting things the box 
contained. It was truly a lesson in the 
economising of space. James’ astronomical 
telescope was represented by a small but 
powerful pair of binoculars; in plaoe of 
Claud's camera and tripod was one specially 
adapted for the present circumstances, with 
dry films, and all its parts most compactly 
arranged. Last, but by no means least, 
was a plentiful supply of provisions, and 
upon these the eyes of more than one of the 
party were fixed with something akin to 
longing. 

“ Our table and chairs,” said Captain 
Gaskell, “ are represented by one piece of 
furniture—the lid of our magic box. I 
don’t know how you fellows feel, but I’m a 
bit peckish. Nothing have I had since eight 
o'clock this morning, and ‘ mounting air,’ ” he 
added witha laugh, “ sharpens the appetite.” 


While speaking, he took out article after 
article, and with the willing assistance of his 
companions, soon “ laid the cloth.” But 
amid such surroundings an orderly meal was 
of course out of the question. A dozen times 
at least it was interrupted by delighted 
examinations of the landscape over which 
they were sailing, while Captain Gaskell 
himself did not allow his attention to be 
diverted for many minutes at a stretch from 
the Kestrel and its movements. 

On one of the many excursions to the 
car-side, after a “ hasty snatch,” Claud 
gave voice to great astonishment. “ What¬ 
ever place is that ? ” he cried, raising the 
binoculars to his eyes. “ Look, Jim, look ! ” 

No second invitation was necessary, and 
James was soon repeating the same inquiry. 
Over the far horizon, coming slowly towards 
them, but not in a line that would pass 
beneath the car, was a dark Bombre blot of 
huge dimensions. Here and there over its 
surface were spread broad patches of cloud, 
and between these, at such a distance, the 
two boys failed to make out what the great 
mass was composed of. 

“ Why, it’s houses," cried Claud, still gaz¬ 
ing through the glasses. “ Houses, and 
houses and towers, and ohimneys ! Look, 
Jim ! ” 

He handed the glasses to his brother and 
turned to Captain Gaskell, who was standing 
a little behind him. An amused smile was 
on the gentleman’s face, but the boy’s amaze¬ 
ment at what he had seen was too great to 
be checked. 

“ Do tell me what it is 1 ” he said. 

“ It’s the capital of the British Empire,” 
replied Captain Gaskell, a little seriously, 
“ the mightiest city of the world. It is the 
home of nearly 0,000,000 people; the oentre 
of the commercial web that is woven over the 
whole earth, and it is so much more besides 
that I could never tell you alL” 

Nearer and nearer the wonderful object 
came ; the two boys fastening their eyes upon 
it with a fascinated gaze. 

“ Well, well! ” murmured Claud presently, 
to himself. “ That’s London 1 What a 
marvellous sight! ” 

“ Something to be proud of, eh ? ” said 
Captain Gaskell, placing a hand on a shoulder 
of each of his companions. “ A place in 
which you may look forward to doing good 
work in days to come ; a place in whion no 
healthy-minded boy ever looks for an 
opportunity in vain. Keep it in good 
remembrance, and when the time comes for 
ou to seek fortune in its streets, don't 
mit your understanding of it to the locality 
in which your work is done, but think of it 
broadly, as you see it now.” 

“ So we ought, sir,” said James, thought¬ 
fully, leaning on the car-side and without 
removing his gaze. “ We shall not pass 
right over it, shall we ? ” 

“ Not quite," replied the aeronaut. 
“ Fortunately for the purpose I have in view, 
we shall be well to the west.” 

And now the great city had rolled suffi¬ 
ciently near for the principal buildings and 
streets to be distinguished. In Bilent wonder 
the two boys watched while it drifted by, 
changing its aspect every moment as t&e 
angle of view was changed. They moved 
slowly round the ear to keep it in Bight as 
long as possible. Too soon it mingled with 
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the haze that shrouded all other objects 
over which the Kestrel had passed, but the 
watchers did not remove their eyes until 
identity was lost in distance. 

“ Well,” said Claud again, with a deep 
sigh, as he turned from his position of out¬ 
look, “ that was London ! ” 

For some few minutes the voyagers looked 
about them in silence. There was something 
enchanting in feasting one’s eyes on such an 
uninterrupted view, though, as James said 
presently, he was surprised that they had 
not come across any hills. 

41 All the hills,” said he, 44 are on the 
horizon. How is it, sir, that we are always 
sailing over a huge valley, bounded only by 
the horizon in all directions ? ” 

Captain Gaskell laughed. 44 That was 
a question,” said he, “ that the first aeronauts 
asked each other. They expected, as 
perhaps you did, that by sailing aloft they 
would look down upon the roundness of the 
world with its limits falling away on all 
aides.” 

44 Well, I certainly did not imagine,” 
confessed James, 44 that the horizon would 
keep on climbing up to shut us in.” 

“ Yes,” put in Claud, 44 it seems to me that 
we are looking all the while into a monster 
basin over the edge of which it is impossible 
to sail.” 

44 The fact is,” replied the Captain, “ we 
are unable to get far enough away. You 
see, it is a matter of geometry. The line of 
Bight, starting from the altitude at which we 
are suspended, and extending to the horizon, 
is not sufficiently near the vertical to give 
the effect you desire, and however high our 
atmosphere will permit us to soar, the magni¬ 
tude of the world is such that it can still lift 
up an horizon to meet the line of sight.” 


44 1 can understand that,” said Claud, after 
a meditative interval, 14 but I don’t quite see 
why the earth below us looks so hollow.” 

44 That is due to another phenomenon,” 
w ent on the Captain. 44 A phenomenon 
known as refraction, the principles of which 
are not entirely understood by the most 
learned among us. You know, when we look 
at any object lying at the bottom of a vessel of 
w ater, that object never appears to be exactly 
where it really is. For instance, if you 
thrust the end of a walking-stick into the 
water, you will notice that it seems to bend 
sharply ; the portion beneath the surface 
being at a greater angle than that which is 
above it.” 

Both boys nodded. 44 I’ve seen it,” said 
Claud, 44 but never knew why it was so.” 

44 The reason is,” explained the aeronaut, 
taking a piece of paper and pencil from his 
pocket to make things more clear by means 
of a sketch, 41 the reason is, look you, that 
the water, being a denser medium than the 
air, distorts or refracts the rays of light that 
enter it. The nearer the line of light, or 
vision, approaches to the perpendicular, the 
less is the angle of refraction, and conse¬ 
quently those objects immediately beneath 
us do not strike us as out of place, while 
those nearer the horizon are apparently 
lifted above their proper level.” 

44 But we are not looking at them through 
water,” said James, who was a little given, 
as we have already seen, to doubt the truth 
of w hat he could not understand. 

44 True enough,” replied the Captain, 
44 but up here we are in a thinner and rarer 
atmosphere than that which rests on the 
surface of the earth. When the light, con¬ 
veying our vision, so to speak, strikes that 
denser air, it is deflected from the straight 


line, as the walking-stick is in the water. The 
farther away the object is at which we are 
looking, the greater is the divergence before 
that object is reached. The infinite grada¬ 
tions of this divergence between the perpen¬ 
dicular and the line of the horizon, gives that 
basin-like appearance that you both seem 
to have noticed.” 

This little lecture had tried James’ powers 
of mental concentration, and he turned again 
to the scene around, more willing to be enter¬ 
tained by it than instructed. But he 
remembered his father’s advice well enough 
to whisper to Claud a moment later : 44 1 say, 
old man, if you understand it all, you might 
explain it to me another time.” 

Claud laughed. 44 If I do,” he said, 
with strong emphasis, 44 and can remember 
it long enough.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, when the atten¬ 
tion of each was caught by a remark from 
Captain Gaskell. 44 That’s a pity ! ” he 
said. 

It was quite evident that the words had 
no reference to the conversation of his com¬ 
panions, for he was standing with his back 
to them, gazing skyward. 

44 What is a pity, sir ? ” asked James. 

The Captain pointed up. There, in the 
otherwise cloudless sky, as though descending 
upon them with a run, hung a huge curtain 
of cloud. Its lower edges were broken and 
tattered, and yet loomed dark against the 
sunlight beyond. Its main body was of a 
sombre hue, deepening towards the centre 
to a shade only slightly removed from black. 
The gaze of the two boys was fixed upon this 
mass of vapour, and it was plain to both that 
the Kestrel must shortly plunge into its 
gloomiest depths. 

(To be continued.) 


^ ^ 

The Theft of the Tulip Cup: 

A THRILLING RAILWAY CARRIAGE ADVENTURE. 



A 3 the train sped on Willy put his feet 
up on the cushions and regarded his 
prey. It was rather fun after all to have 
complete charge, and so perhaps it was 


By A. K. CLARK KAY. 

PABT II. 

just as well that his fellow captor had lost 
the train. But the boy’s feelings were not 
all of triumph. He was rather sorry for 
the man lying helplessly in front of him. 
He had not a bad face; rather a sad one it 
had appeared, in fact, and Willy could not 
help feeling just a little sympathy with 
this man whom he was hurrying on to 
what in all probability would turn out 
to be a long term of imprisonment. 

Slowly he got down from his seat. The 
poor chap did look so uncomfortable, he 
thought; perhaps he was even in pain, 
for the cords looked as if they were cut¬ 
ting into his wrists and ankles. It would, 
perhaps, be unsafe to loosen the bonds, 
but no harm could surely result from un¬ 
covering the wretched person’s face. So 
Willy turned back the haversack, and ex¬ 
posed his prisoner’s face. The expression 
in the man’s eye6 wm extraordinary. 
The boy expected to see fear written 
there, but instead he merely saw T mute 
appeal. There was no anger, no malice; 
merely real, genuine, sorrowful pleading. 
The boy gazed at it : drank it in for a 
moment. Then he could stand it no 
longer. Either he must cover up those 


eyes again, or he must understand their 
unspoken message. Ah, he could remove 
the gag. The man might rage and abuse 
him for all he was worth, and probably 
would do so, but after all, hard words 
break no bones, and so long as the bonds 
remained untouched, the man could do no 
more than talk. 

Willy hesitated, yet surely there was no 
danger. No! so he leant across and pulled 
the gag from the painfully-extended 
mouth. 

Then he sprang back, ready to receive 
a volley of abuse. But instead of utter¬ 
ing it, all that the vicious burglar did 
was to say in a gentle, complaining voice, 
44 Well, my boy, you have done a nice 
thing, this time.” 

44 If you go about robbing people, you 
must expect this sort of treatment,” re¬ 
plied Willy sternly. 

44 If I had done so, I should expect it,” 
answered the man. 44 You may be sur¬ 
prised to hear it, but I am not the thief. 
As a matter of fact I am the detective, 
and the blackguard who helped you to 
tie me up in this confounded fashion, and 
who is now, no doubt, safely hiding him- 
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(ell nobody knows where—be, and not I, 
is the Mansion Buildings thief. So now 1 
suppose you are satisfied with your handi¬ 
work." 

He paused, and waited to see what im¬ 
pression his words made upon his hearer. 
But Willy laughed aloud. 

“I may be a bit green,” he said joy¬ 
fully, “ but I’m not quite as easily caught 
as that. You’ll want me to let you loose 
nest. I suppose.” 

“ Certainly I do,” answered the man; 
"you have done enough harm already by 
letting free one of the worst criminals in 
Europe, without making it worse by keep¬ 
ing me boxed up here like a snared 
rabbit.’’ 

“ Let the thief free, did I! " retorted 
the boy. “ He doesn’t look any too free, 
I should say,” and he pointed derisively 
to his companion’a securely bound arms 
and legs. 

" Well, you are an obstinate young 
beggar,” pursued the other. “ If you 
must have proof, get hold of my bag up 
there, and look inside it. If I am the 
thief, you will find the Tulip Cup and the 
rest of the swag. If I am not, you will 
see nothing more interesting than a few 
State papers and a police warrant or two.” 

Willy immediately complied. He seized 
the bag and opened it. Nothing save a 
few dull-looking papers appeared within 
it. 

"Well ? ” said the man, eyeing him, 
“ now are you convinced ? Cut these ropes 
like a good chap, and let me up. We will 
be at Sellenhurst soon, and the train stops 
there. The police are waiting there now, 
I am sure, for our arrival. After tracing 
the thief, whom Mr. O’Bailey’s house¬ 
keeper had described minutely to me, I 
followed him half round London, and just 
managed to scramble in here after him, 
as the train was starting; I succeeded in 
scribbling a message just before, while 
the thief was buying his newspapers, and 
I handed it to the porter who helped us 
in. That message directed the porter to 
wire to the police at Sellenhurst, telling 
them to meet us there, and to help me 
arrest the man. I did not choose the 
Woking police, because I was not quite 
sure that the train stopped there. How¬ 
ever, it did stop, and that is where your 
friend the enemy alighted. You are a 
pretty beauty of a Scout, are you not, 
■pending your time helping thieves to 
escape the law! ” 

Willy sat in silence. Gradually the 
truth was beginning to dawn upon him. 
But was it really the truth T That was the 
question. Both men had told him such 
plausible stories, that really it was very 
difficult to decide which actually was the 
thief, and which the detective. Anyway, 
one had been left behind, and so, come 
what might, the other should not be 
allowed to escape, in case he did turn out 
to be the real robber after all. So the 
Scout made up his mind, and when that 
was once done he always stuck to his 
decision, until there was some good reason 
to alter it. Enough harm had been done 
for one day, he thought, without running 
any more risks. 


“ Cut these ropes and let me up,” de¬ 
manded the man. 

“ No,” retorted Willy decisively, shak¬ 
ing his head. “ If you turn out to be the 
detective, I am very sorry for you, but 
you've jolly well got to lie there till we 
arrive at Sellenhurst. I get out there too, 
so if your story is true, and we find the 
police on the platform, that will be quite 
soon enough to let you go free.” 

" Let me up,” roared the man, in a sud¬ 
den rage, seeing his captor’s determined 
attitude. “ You young whippersnapper ! 
How dare you treat one of his Majesty’s 
officers like this? I will get up. I will 
be free. Do you hear ? I insist upon your 
cutting my bonds at once ! ” 

But Willy just grinned. “ I don't 
think,” he murmured a little rudely, as he 
solemnly assured his prisoner that there 
was nothing to be gained by vulgar abuse 
and loss of temper. 

So they travelled on, the angry man and 
the complacent boy, until the train 
steamed into Sellenhurst Station and 
pulled up at the central platform. As they 
slowed down Willy rushed to the window, 
and leaning out could see a group of men 
in policemen’s uniform standing waiting 
for their approach. So the man’s story 
was true; the real thief had indeed 
escaped! Here, then, was a fine ordeal to 
go through. Willy felt for a moment half 
inclined to make a dash for it, and escape 
the questions that were sure to be asked, 
and the ridicule which would be poured on 
his head when the truth became known. 
But he quickly put such a thought aside. 
Scouts do not run away from disagreeable 
duties, and after all, his shoulders were 
broad enough to bear the burden of what¬ 
ever scolding might fall upon him. So 
he opened the door and alighted as soon 
as the train stopped. As luck would have 
it, his compartment drew up just where 
the officers were standing. One of them 
was fingering a pair of handcuffs behind 
his broad back, as they all waited ready 
for action. Immediately their eyes fell on 
the prostrate figure lying huddled up on 
the carriage seat. 

“ Good gracious,” shouted one, “ what’s 
this? Here is Inspector Martin bound 
with rope.” 

He swung round and seized hold of 
Willy. 

“ What do you know of this, my lad ? ” 
he demanded fiercely. But there was no 
need for the boy to reply, for a voice from 
inside the compartment was already pour¬ 
ing out an account of the affair. In a few 
voluble sentences the detective recounted 
exactly what had occurred. Then all his 
listeners turned furiously upon Willy. 

“ So you helped the rascal to escape, did 
you ? ” shouted one. 

“ Secure ham," ordered another, “ we’ll 
want him for aiding a criminal to escape.” 

“ Cheeky little brat,” put in a third, 
" fancy his tying the Inspector up like 
that! ” 

And all the time a crowd was collecting 
round the group, and people were pressing 
forward to catch a glimpse of what the 
police were at. Willy stood to attention, 
waiting for a moment’s silence in which to 


say how sorry he was, to assure the officers 
that he had only tried to do his duty, and 
to explain how he had been persuaded to 
assist in tying up the unfortunate detec¬ 
tive. But that explanation was never 
given. Mixed with the surrounding crowd 
were some of Willy’s Scouts, who had 
just alighted from the train. Hearing 
that violent abuse was being hurled at 
his leader, Corporal Ginger pressed to the 
front and shouted, " Now then, you 
chaps, shut up insulting one of our patrol, 
or—or we won’t help you to find your 
precious thief.” 

Everyone started laughing at the idea of 
the Scouts aiding in recapturing the man 
one of them had just let off, and a police¬ 
man shouted back derisively, “You keep 
out of it, young Cock Sparrow; your 
beastly Scoutcraft has done enough harm 
for one day in all conscience, so just shut 
up.” 

“ You grin a bit too soon, mister,” 
roared back Ginger in a rage at such treat¬ 
ment. Then he put his hand to his mouth 
and uttered the shrill cry of a green plover 
—Peewit! Peewit! At the sound of their 
patrol call, the remaining Scouts trooped 
out of the carriage in which they had 
travelled, bearing a massive burden be¬ 
tween them. Laying it upon the pave¬ 
ment before the excited crowd they 
proudly exposed the Mansion Buildings 
thief, whom they dropped down on the 
platform, helpless, bound, and gagged. 

The policemen fell back in amazement. 

“ Where did you secure hnm ! ” they 
gasped. 

But Ginger treated them to a disdainful 
silence. “ Now perhaps you'll apologise 
for your insults to our Scoutcraft,” was 
all he said. 

One of the men turned towards him and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ You have helped to put night your 
comrade’s blunder,” he said patronizingly. 

Ginger shook himself free. 

“ You aren’t very grateful for the thief," 
he said with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“ but I suppose we had better hand you 
over the swag as well.” So once more the 
plover’s cry rang out, and a couple of 
Scouts tumbled out of the train in re¬ 
sponse to it, bearing with them the brown 
leather bag that contained the Tulip Cup. 

Ginger strode up to Willy. " The patrol 
are all present,” he said. " I say, let’s 
leave these ungracious beggars. They 
have not got any manners between them.” 

He turned to Inspector Martin, whom 
everyone seemed to have forgotten in the 
excitement of what had occurred, and who 
still lay on his seat, a helpless but noisy 
figure. 

“ Stop your insolence," shouted Ginger, 
trying to drown the man’s angry abuse of 
Willy. He whipped out his clasp knife 
and cut the restraining bonds. 

“ Patrol,” cried Willy, “ fall in. Num¬ 
ber ! Right turn ! Quick march ! ” 

And as they swung smartly out of the 
station yard and down the long road that 
led them back to their village homes 
Willy called his Corporal up to his side 
and, taking his red-haired friend’s hand 
enthusiastically in his own, wrung it 
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warmly as he exclaimed, “ Ginger, you’re 
a. corker! How ever did you do it, man ?” 

*' Oh, it was glorious fun,” replied the 
hero of the occasion. 44 You see, I had 
my head out of the window at Woking, 
looking out for you to join us in our car¬ 
riage, and just as the train was starting, 
a man with a brown bag rushed out of 
the refreshment room, with a penny bun 
half eaten in one hand, and jumped in 
with us. Evidently he caught sight of my 
slouch hat and green scarf at the window 
and mistook me for you. My wig ! He 
didn’t half look sold when he saw where 
he was. We were a bit dull in there, so 
we soon got talking to him, and asked him 
what he was. He told us he was a commer¬ 
cial traveller, and that he had been stay¬ 
ing for a day or two at Woking. 4 That’s 
a lie,’ I thought to myself, for I had seen 
him dash in with you at Waterloo when 
1 was hanging out of the window to see if 
you had time to get safely in. Then we 
asked what goods he travelled with, and 
he thought for a moment, and then said it 
was ladies’ muffs and furs. His bag was 
full of them, he told us; foxes and moles 
and beavers, and all kinds of rare skins. 

“This made us very keen, and we 
begged him to let us see them, but he 
refused quite crossly, and got awfully waxy 
when I said I would get down the bag and 
see if there were any furs in it that I 
wanted to buy myself. He was so keen we 
should not see inside the old bag that I 
began to get suspicious. Besides, I had 
noticed when he got in that the bag was so 
heavy that he could hardly lift it on to the 
rack. 4 That bag has weightier things than 
furs in it,’ I thought, and I had caught the 
johnnie telling whoppers once already 
when he said he had been staying at 
Woking It seemed likely enough that 
he was a wrong ’un. So I gave the patrol 
signal, 4 Prepare for action,’ you know, by 
yawning and stretching my hands over 
my head. Then I coaxed old Harry Har¬ 
vey to do that conjuring trick of his with 
a couple of pocket handkerchiefs, and 
when the man was thoroughly occupied 
watching it, I sprang on to the seat and 
tore open the bag that was just above his 
head.” 

Ginger paused for breath. 

“Go on, do,” urged Willy, excitedly. 

So Ginger went on. “ Well, there was 
the Tulip Cup and all the rest of the swag. 
As I caught sight of it I swung round and 
threw myself bodily at the man’s throat. 
He had risen with a shout when he saw 
what I was at, but the impetus of my 
charge flung him headlong to the ground. 
Down we crashed together on to the floor 
between the seats, and at the same instant 
the whole patrol fell upon us like a swarm 
of bees. Each did his part to perfection. 
Some got his hands, others his legs, while 
Harry slipped his conjuring trick appara¬ 
tus into the helpless creature’s mouth and 
gagged him beautifully. Then we lifted 
him on to one of the seats, and sat laugh¬ 
ing at him while we examined the ripping 
cups and things out of his bag.” 

“ Well done, indeed,” said Willy trium¬ 
phantly, forgetting his dignified position 
of patrol leader so far as to perform a war 
dance down the road. 44 Ginger,” he went 


on, when it was over, 44 I made an awful 
howler, but still it was a ripping adven¬ 
ture, and you chaps were clever enough to 
put it all right for me. 

The even thud—thud of the Scouts’ feet 
was the only sound that broke the silence 
for a moment. Then Ginger began to 
laugh. 

Here, however, they caught the sound of 
pattering feet behind them, and a moment 
later the breathless Inspector Martin had 
caught up the patrol. 

“ I say, young men,” he explained when 
he had finished panting. 44 You won’t go 
and spread this story of my being tricked 
by the thief and strapped up like a baby, 


I T is six years since a team of Rugby 
footballers from South Africa toured 
Great Britain, and w ere almost as successful 
as the New Zealanders who preceded them 
in that they lost only two matches—to 
Scotland and to Cardiff. While the present 
South African team is very good, it is not 
likely to have such a victorious career as the 
other combination. For one thing, it will 
lack the captaincy of Paul Roos, a host in 
himself, but—more important still—the 
standard of Rugby football in this country 
has improved in a remarkable fashion during 
the last few years, and the South Africans 
may find their work cut out to beat many of 
their opponents. 

The present team does not include many 
of the men who made the journey last time. 
Many of them have retired from the game; 
some of them who still play do not feel equal 
to the strain of representative football and 
the demands which are made by a tour of 
this kind. But those who saw the team of 
1906-07 will long remember their doughty 
deeds and the fine play of the men who 
turned out against them. 

Perhaps the most famous incident was the 
glorious try scored by Basil Maclear for 
Ireland at Belfast, while S. Joubert, the 
South African full-back, dashed at him 
time after time in the effort to bring him 
down; and who has not heard of the play of 
P. Munro, K. G. MacLeod, and the Scottish 
forwards, and of the all-round display of 
the South Africans at Swansea, where they 
succeeded in doing what even the New 
Zealanders failed to perform—beating Wales? 

The Rugby officials in South Africa 
certainly did their utmost to select the best 


all over the place, will you ? Please don’t, 
like good chaps.” 

44 Oh, ho! So you are quite polite now, 
are you ? ” laughed Ginger. 

But Willy stood thinking for a moment. 

“ All right,” he said, pleasantly, at last. 
“ I’ll let you off this time.” 

Thanking him politely the man disap* 
peared again into the darkness. 

Then Willy turned and gave Ginger a 
friendly poke in the ribs. 44 The old stick- 
in-the-mud thinks I am doing him a 
mighty good turn,” he laughed, 44 but as 
a matter of fact I am none too keen about 
everyone hearing my own part of the per¬ 
formance either! ” 


men for the tour. They held a series of 
trial matches in which nearl}' a hundred 
players look part, and finally selected the 
following men:— 

Backs. 

G. Morkel (Western Province). 

J. J. Meintjes (Griqualand West). 

Wing Three-quarters. 

J. A. Stegmann (Transvaal). 

* W. J. Mills (Western Province). 

E. Me Hardy (Orange Free State). 

A. van der Hoff (Transvaal). 

Centre Three-quarters. 

* R. Luyt (Western Province). 

C. Wrentmore (Western Province). 

J. Morkel (Western Province). 

W. Krige (Western Province). 
Half-backs. 

* F. Luyt (Western Province). 

J. H. Immelman (Western Province). 

J. D. McCulloch (Griqualand West). 
*+F. J. Dobbin (Griqualand West). 
Forwards. 

A. S. Knight (Transvaal). 

*+D. F. T. Morkel (Transvaal). 

S. N. Cronje (Transvaal).* 

J. A. J. Francis (Transvaal). 

E. II. Shum (Transvaal). 
fK W. H. Morkel (Western Province). 
*+W. A. Millar (Western Province). 

L. Louw (Western Province). 

G. Thompson (Western Province). 

S. H. Ledger (Griqualand West). 

E. Delaney (Griqualand West). 

J. S. Braine (Griqualand West). 

J. D. Luyt (Eastern Province). 

T. F. Van Vuuren (Eastern Province). 
* International. 

t Member of first South African team. 



The “Springboks” Football Team. 

ALL ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA’S CHAMPION PLAYERS. 

By W. UVlNOSrONE IRWIN. 
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The " SpringboKs” Football Team. 


The reserves are as follows:—Wing Luyt is the eldest of the three brothers who 

three-quarter, A. Sprenger (Border); centre are in the team, and, although 13 st. 3 lb. 

three-quarter, D. de Villiers (Griqualand in weight, is the lightest of the forwards. Ho 

West); half-back, C. Randles (Natal); first made his name as a full-back, is a good 

forwards, E. Riordan (Transvaal), C. dribbler and a fine kick. It will be noticed that 

Riordan (Transvaal), L. C. van der Heever one of the reserve forwards, F. J. V. Hopley, 

(Orange Free State), V. Ford (Eastern is an old English International who repre- 

Province), J. Schultz (Western Province), sented Cambridge at cricket and at boxing, 

and F. J. V. Hopley (Rhodesia). Coming to the men outside the scrummage. 

The Selection Committee did not select a F. J. Dobbin has been mentioned, and the 

reserve full-back, but in case either full-back other three half-backs, Luyt, Immelman 

tails out, they recommended that de and McCulloch, are all very good without 

Villiers, the reserve three-quarter, be taken. being brilliant. Dobbin and McCulloch 

They also recommended that the manager and are a famous pair of much experience, the 

committee should have power to call upon latter being scrum-half, 

the following players in Europe:—G. Roos W. Krige’s selection as a centre three- 
and S. Joubert, late Western Province, the quarter instead of de V illiers was a surprise 

former now studying in Holland and the to many people, but Krige, who is a younger 

latter in Dublin,and J. S. de Wit, Transvaal, brother of J. P. (“Japie”) Krige, of the 

who has gone to Edinburgh. former team, is likely to do well. Three 

It will be seen that only three of the men of the four selected centre three-quarters 

■who visited England in 1906-07 are included are under twenty-one years of age, R. Luyt 

in the team—D. F. T. Morkel, W. A. Millar, being the exception. j‘. Morkel is°perhaps tiie 

•and F. J. Dobbin. It is somewhat remark- most consistently good player of the quar- 

able. too, that of the twenty-four men who tette. Of the wing men, J." A. Stegmann is 

represented South Africa against the British a brother of A. C. Stegmann, who was 

team in 1910, only soven have found places, unable to come over this time ; he is a fine 

including the three of the former tour. all-round athlete who has non reveral 

Dobbin is thirty-three years of age, and championships. Mills is very fact and 

won his first International cap in 1903, has a dangerous swerve. McHardy is also a 

when he played against the English team in well-known runner who holds all the short- 

Johannesburg. He has been captain of the distance events of tho Orange Free State ; 

Griqualand West team for several years, and but the wonder of the side is Van der Hoff,' 

proved his ability as a half-back in this who is in reality a forward of twenty-four 

country, while he played for South Africa, years of age, 6 ft. 1 in. in height and 14 st. 

and also for Cape Colony, against the British 4 lb. in weight—a remarkablo man for a 

team of 1910. wing “ three ! ” Ho has great pace and 

Those who have seen Dobbin play recently goes straight for the line, 
say that he will probably turn out to be the As for the full-backs, they form the 
half-back of the tour. Douglas Morkel is a weakness of the side. Altogether ten were 

giant forward and a very good place kick, tried during the tournament. G. Morkel was 

whde it may be recalled that Millar was the described as the best in South Africa by 

man who scored the try which caused the members of the British team in 1910, but 

draw with England at the Crystal Palace. that was two years ago. 

Millar has been captain of Western Province The difficulty before the selectors in 
for some seasons, and was captain of South most cases was not whom to take, but whom 

Africa in 1910. He is a fine all-round to leave behind. They did their work 

athlete, having won honours at cricket, thoroughly. It is notorious that a selection 

boxing, and walking. His weight is 14 st. committee cannot please everyone. There 

12 lb., but there are three other members is no doubt, however, that the South African 

of the team vho are within a few pounds of Rugby football team of 1912-13 will uphold 

that weight—Shum, Knight and Francis. the character of South African “ Rugger ” 

Shum is a great forward in the loose and men for “ playing the game.” There can 

Francis also does good work. Knight's be no higher tribute to any team, 

selection has been freely criticised, 
as he did not take part in the 
trial games, but he is a fine player 
with a big reputation. He is 
another of the all-round athletes 
in the team, being a very good 
cricketer. S. N. Cronje, the old 
Oxford Blue, who might have 
played for England a few years 
ago but for an accident which kept 
him out of the game for two 
seasons, is regarded as one of the 
most brilliant forwards in South 
Africa. He is 6 feet in height and 
14 st. 2 lb. in weight. 

W. H. Morkel is captain of the 
Somerset West Club and is notable 
for his dribbling and tackling as 
well as for his work at the line- 
out. He played for South Africa 
in 1910. S. H. Ledger, a speedy 
forward, is also a good cricketer. 

E. Delaney is twenty years of 
age. and weighs 13 st. 13 lb. ; he is 
one of the very best forwards in 
the Griqualand West pack, and 
holds the heavy-weight boxing 
championship of his province. 

J. S. Braine, another “ Griqua.,” 
hails from Kimberley, is in his 

twenty - first year and weighs The Relort Courteous. 

13 at. 81b. He is a very hard Snoblkt: “ I never epoat to a cod 1 " 

worker and a good dribbler. J. D. Brows : ‘'Nonsense! I’ve seen you talking to yourself.” 



OUR “ B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 127.' 

By W. G. Nicolson (Bishop Auckland). 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 

rpHis problem is one of three which are 
_L apparently a maiden attempt. It 
makes a neat idea, and the final manoeuvre 
to secure the denouement is rather original. 
The other two attempts, our contributor 
will note, are unsound. Perhaps he can 
reconstruct them. 

Solution to Problem No. 120. 

By J. Rouse (Lowestoft). 

Position : Black men on 2, 3, 7, 11, 15, 
10, 19, 21. White men on 9, 18, 20, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 31, 32. White to move and win. 

32-27 15-22 17-14 19-26 20-2 

21- 30 9- 6 9-18 31- 8 White 

22- J 7 2- 9 26-17 3-12 wins 

This beautiful compound coup occurred in 
actual play between two Lowestoft fishermen 
and was much admired by the onlookers 

Counterpart Games. 

The following illustrates one peculiar way 
in which games may be sometimes developed 
into identical positions, termed “ counter¬ 
part positions,” in which both the black 
and the white sides are run into similar 
situations. We invite our readers to send 
any which may have been brought to their 
notice: 


Game No. 70.—“ Edinburgh.” 


0-13 

26-23 

14-23 (a)21-17 (6)16-19 

21-14 

23*18 

7-10 

19-10 

3- 7 

32-28 

2- 7 

5- 9 

28-24 

6-15 

25-21 

1- 5 

31-27 

24-20 

10-15 (a)27-18 

7-10 

17-14 

W wins 

10-14 

23-19 

12-16 

30-26 

10-17 



(a) Here are counterpart positions. 

(b) This is the losing move. 


Game No. 71.—“Edinburgh.” 


9-13 

7-10 

6-15 

7-10 

5-14 

11-15 

23-18 

28-24 (a)27-18 

30-26 

26-23 

20-11 

5- 9 

10-15 

12-16 

(5)1-5 

8-12 

15-24 

24-20 

23-19 

21*17 

32-28 

24-19 

22-18 

10-14 

14-23 

3- 7 

9-14 

15-24 

13-22 

26-23 

19-10 

25-21 

18- 9 

28*19 

(c)18- 9 


(а) Counterpart positions. 

(б) Corrects the previous game and leads 
to counterpart positions (a) and (c). 

(c) From here each may make parallel 
moves and draw, making counterpart 
positions to the end. 
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“Jack 

of All Trades.” 

|j THE TRAP-DOOR SPIDER AT HOME. 


By O. a’BECKBT. j 




“ -JACK of all 
J trades” 
naturally im¬ 
plies the rest 

Madam Eleanora. °* tlle 8 a y in g» 

“and master 
of none”; but never was an old “saw” 
proved more false than by our little friends 
the trap door manufacturers, for they are 
past masters—or rather mistresses—of 
every art and craft they undertake; with¬ 
out any apprenticeship too! And they 
undertake many. 

Architects, mining engineers, gardeners, 
weavers, carpenters, “ navvies ”—no call¬ 
ing comes amiss to them; and by hunting 
and trapping they gain their living. 

As a rule folk are not fond of spiders, 
and their first impulse on seeing one is to 
fly for a weapon and murder it; but I can 
assure you that the ways of spiders are 
“ fearful and wonderful,” and after you’ve 
spent an hour or two watching even the 
common orb-weaving garden spider—well- 
named “ diademata ”—you’ll find so much 
to interest you that every spare moment 
you have will be spent in digging deeper 
into the mysteries of spiderland. 

Now, spiders are a soft-bodied, succu¬ 
lent, and tempting morsel to thousands of 
hungry-mawed creatures, and are preyed 
upon by all and sundry. 

The mason wasp collects their babies, 
paralysing them with her sting and walling 
them up as a preserve in the cells she makes 
for the reception of her eggs, that her grubs 
may have food at hand directly they are 
born. The hundreds of different kinds of 
Ichneumon flies are ever on the look-out 
for spiders’ eggs, in which to lay their own. 
Centipedes, birds, lizards—in fact, all sorts 
and conditions of creatures—are fond of 
spiders, in a way that the spiders don’t 
appreciate. Therefore they have been 
driven to all manner of expedients in order 
to avoid these too pressing attentions. 

Take, for instance, “ My Lady Diade¬ 
mata,” already mentioned. Directly she 
scents danger ahead she spins a thread at 
lightning speed and drops from her web to 
the ground, where sometimes she will lie 
absolutely motionless, *' dead as a herring” 
apparently, and you may roll her about, 
but ne’er a move will she make ; or, hanging 
always head downwards in the middle of 
her web, she will shake it at such a rate 
that she becomes practically invisible. 

But the doctrine of “protection” is 
brought to its greatest perfection by the 
trap door makers—the queens of the spider 
world, who inhabit practically all the 
warmer countries girdling the earth on 
either side of the equator. 

I shall never forget my first introduction 
to one. Often had I read of them and 
spoken with a few who had seen them in 
their native haunts, but had never been 
fortunate enough to see the real, living 
“ Simon Pure” for myself, until one even¬ 
ing a few days after landing in Jamaica, 
where they are particularly abundant. 

Late in the afternoon I had gone out to 
stretch my limbs a bit after lying by 
during the heat of the day; the dusky 
quietude of the evanescent tropical 


twilight was falling rapidly, when, as I 
wandered on, there came to my ear a 
distant sound as of the woodpecker 
tapping. I paused to listen, leaning 
against a tree, ears alert and eyes cast 
downward, looking at nothing in parti¬ 
cular. 

Suddenly some withered leaves at my 
feet took unto themselves motion, and of 
their own volition began to raise them¬ 
selves on end. 

I stooped quickly to see better what was 
happening, and, swift as lightning, the 
leaves laid themselves flat again. It was 
horribly uncanny! 

“ I must see into this,” said I to my¬ 
self; “that wasn’t the wind, I know!” 
Wherefore I resolved to wait and watch 
for further developments. 

Presently, up jumped the leaves again, 
as if a spring was raising them, and under¬ 
neath them, its great hairy legs clutching 
the edge of a tunnel, behold a huge spider ! 
its body about one and a half inches long, 
and a spread of legs larger than the breadth 
of my hand. 

I was rather startled, but more excited, 
and I remember ejaculating half aloud, 
“ Hurrah, a trap-door spider at last! 
Now let’s watch her.” 

And watch her I did, for several days 
and parts of several nights; but I was 
unfortunately bound to leave the island 
within a fortnight after landing, and con¬ 
sequently couldn’t proceed to extremities 
with my investigations. 

On my return to Europe I had, however, 
abundant chances of studying them in the 
Riviera, where they’re fairly common, as 
they are along all the Mediterranean 
shores; and by filling in some of their 
nests I have forced them to make others 
for my edification, 

Now all these trap door spiders are of 
a somewhat dingy, brown colour, with the 
attributes, common to all their kind, of 
eight seven-jointed legs, a dainty wasp¬ 
like waist, a pair of poison glands (prob¬ 
ably under will control), a varying number 
of eyes, never exceeding eight or less 
than two, and at the hind end of the 
body generally six spinnerets, from 
which their silk is spun : the spider her¬ 
self being shuttle as well as weaver. 

There is also one unpleasant little pecu¬ 
liarity they all possess. You will notice 
the constant use of the word “she.” 

In by far the greater proportion of 
animal life the male is the larger and 
handsomer, more noble and more active; 
the lord and protector of the female and 
often of the young. 

My lady spider is “ above this sceptred 
sway ”; her would-be husband is an insigni¬ 
ficant, under-sized, unhandsome, but very 
agile, little vvhippersnapper, living a 
vagabond sort of life, lurking under 
stones and leaves, in holes and crannies, 
behaving sometimes as highwayman, some¬ 
times as tramp, picking up a livelihood as 
best he can; no roof to shelter him, no 
children “to lisp their sire’s return.” 

What wonder, then, that her ladyship 
won’t live in company with such a dis¬ 
reputable member of society ? 



Nest with trap-doors. 


Neve rtheless, 
he “turns up” 
at odd times, 
apologises hum¬ 
bly for his short¬ 
comings, keeping 
his “ weather 
eye ** open the 
while for squalls, 
and begs to be. taken into the home, etc. 

The fair one is capricious : maybe she 
will, maybe she won’t; then, perhaps, at 
last she consents, and off they go together. 
But woe betide him if he’s not constantly 
on the qui vive, for my lady is fickle, and 
-—horrible as it may appear—she may prefer 
him rather as a meal than a spouse, where¬ 
upon exit Mr. Spider. So you see that, in 
the spider’s case at least, “ the grey mare’s 
the better horse.” 

It is she who rules the roost; she who 
is the bread-winner; she who corrects and 
teaches—if teaching is necessary—the 
children, and she who builds and keeps 
the roof over their heads. 

In the case of the trap-door spiders this 
latter statement iB literally true, for they 
build a covering to their homes which is 
roof and door as well, these being of 
two kinds, the “ wafer ” and the 
“ cork.” 

The “ wafer” type is so named because 
of its thinness and apparent fragility, and 
from the fact that it lies over the top 
of the tunnel without fitting into its 


The “ cork ” type fits—and marvellously 
well too!—into the mouth of its tube like 
a cork into the neck of a bottle, and has 
a beautifully bevelled edge, fitting into a 
corresponding bevel at the mouth of the 
nest, which brings the upper surface of 
the door flush with the ground surface and 
makes it almost undiscoverable. This 
style of door is much heavier and thicker 
than the “ wafer,” being built up of layers 
of web and earth combined, and is 
generally planted with growing mosses. 

Now let us watch one of these clever 
little creatures making her home. The 
first one that I induced to build me a nest 
was of the species Nemesia Eleanora. At 
that time I was staying in Nice, on the 
Riviera, and in the course of my wander¬ 
ings had found a number of these nests 
and their makers, but Lady Eleanora was 
my favourite : she taugk, me how their 
homes are built, and in return I used to 
feed her with flies, beetles, etc. 

It was very funny to see the businesslike 
way in which she prospected for a suitable 
site for a new dwelling, after I had closed 
her old one to her. 

After many wanderings she fixed upon a 
gently sloping bank, where were scorched 
grasses, decayed vegetable matter, dead 
leaves, and such like oddments. 

Having fixed upon this “ eligible build¬ 
ing site,” she set to work, and what a 
weary task it was ! In spiders usually the 
mandibles strike sideways, but in the 
digging breeds they strike downwards— 
the result probably of many generations 
of mining—and with these jaws and their 
fangs the whole of the excavating and 
[“ nav vying ” 
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“navvying” is done. Particles of earth 
were made into little nodules, and each 
one was carried separately to some little 
distance from the scene of operations. 

Back and forth she went, thousands of 
times, and, although her movements were 
somewhat slow, at the end of about two 
hours she had made a hole one inch across 
or thereabout, and deep enough to bury a 
large chestnut. Of course, as the hole 
became deeper, the work became harder, 
and as she scrambled out the earth began 
to crumble under her tiny claws. Digging 
was suspended, and a coarse covering of 
silk was woven over the part already dug, 
and then the excavation was resumed. 

Then it seemed to strike her that it was 
about time she had some sort of protection 
from marauders. Once again she aban¬ 
doned the shaft and proceeded to manu¬ 
facture a nearly circular door of silk, 
woven on a framework of the same 
material stretched across the opening of 
the tunnel, and hinged on to the lining 
thereof, at the higher end of the nest. 
When finished, the door was covered with 
pieces of dead leaf and decayed vegetable 
matter, held in place by a few threads. 
The threads on which the door was woven 
were bitten through, and it was thus held 
by the hinge only. 

Away again to work in the tunnel, alter¬ 
nately digging and lining, until the hole 
was some nine inches deep, and then 


several more layers of very fine silk were 
added to the lining. 

I thought the work was now finished, 
but on looking some time after I found 
that her ladyship had built another door 
inside the tube and about three inches 
down, which opened downwards. When 
any intruder enters her home she pushes 
this door up into the shaft and holds it 
there, and often the enemy departs, think¬ 
ing she’s not at home. 

Some of the trap-door spiders add a sort 
of handle to their doors, with which they 
are supposed to open them. 

For awhile Lady Eleanora was alone in 
her nest—at least I thought so—until visit¬ 
ing her one day I saw a whole tribe of 
little Eleanoras, some twenty or thirty. 
These youngsters remained wi \h their 
mother for a few days, and then suddenly, 
when no larger than a large pin’s head, 
they all deserted their ancestral home and 
built tiny nests, close to that of their 
mother; many of them much less than an 
eighth of an inch across, and yet perfect 
reproductions of the one they had just 
left. 

And there the tiny things hung at night, 
doors slightly ajar, with front legs and 
head peeping over the edge of the nest, 
waiting for captures. 

The Nemesia Manderstjernae’s nest is 
much more complicated, consisting of two 
bent tubes, in the form of a rough letter 


X, with the lower arm of the retreat tube 
extended below that of the entrance tunnel. 
The tubes run into each other at the cross 
of the X, and a door is hung at this point, 
which can be swung in either direction. 

Should an enemy enter a nest of this 
kind, the spider bangs the lower door in 
his face and holds it; but perhaps the 
spider is outpushed, then back swings the 
door and shuts the other tube, and the 
matter generally ends there; but if the 
spider is beaten again, she goes out into 
the open, through the top of the extra 
tunnel, which she has roofed with silk and 
earth, so that a hole is easily torn through 
it. 

Their methods of obtaining food vary. 
Some of the Californian and Australian 
species hunt by day, leaving their nest 
doors open. Some of the Europeans cast 
a net upon the earth hard by their homes, 
with silken telegraph wires, and then 
return to their nests to await captures. 
So far as I have been able to judge, these 
nets have not the gummy spiral thread that 
runs through that of our garden spider. 

Some go off on regular hunting expedi¬ 
tions, and my little friends, Lady Eleanora 
and her babies, simply wait inside the edge 
of their nest, ready to pounce on anything 
that passes near enough. 

One point they all have in common : they 
always clear away the remains of one meal 
before they think of looking for another. 


& & @ 

BETWEEN THE TWO: 

- A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. Serial 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, Story. 

Author ol “ The Mad Yatheht,” “ A Ooorkha’t Kookri ,” “ The Dumb Chief," etc., etc. 


le and anxious- 
looking—he had 
slept none too 
well during the 
night—Cyril rose 
early on the 
morning follow¬ 
ing his escapade 
with the cycles. 
The previous 
evening, with 
only himself for 
company, had 
been rather 
dreary, but he had 
to play his rSle 
of invalid, and 
that necessitated 
a refusal to see Armstrong, who had called 
about seven o’clock. He had tried to read, but 
his mind went harking back to the possible 
complications in the cycle store, till he 
laughed aloud. And as the evening had 
worn on, other aspects of the prank obtruded 
themselves. 

What a jolly row there would be if old 
“ Sandy ” got to hear of it! And what 
if it were traced to him—Cyril Falkland ? 
There would be a frightful to-do, both with 
his Head Master, and his father. Now that it 
might be too late, his father’s words spoken 
at the dinner-table on Wednesday came 
back with cruel insistence. 


CHAPTER vm.—AFTERWARDS. 

Cyril had come in late for dinner. 

“ Always unpunctual, Cyril! ” exclaimed 
his father, who had been playing golf that 
morning, and had been badly beaten. 
“ You are incorrigible.” 

Cyril had moodily flung himself into his 
chair, and in doing so, caught his foot in the 
table-cloth, bringing crashing to the floor 
two glasses, a couple of plates, and other 
smaller articles. 

Mr. Falkland had made further heated 
remarks, and had thus wound up his 
tirade: “I find you have a regular 
genius for mixing yourself up in every 
available bit of devilry you can scent. 
Your mother and I have been quite worried 
about it. Thinking of your bad behaviour 
quite put me off my stroke this morning, 
and your mother last evening carried off the 
‘ booby prize ’ at the Whist Drive, which 
can only be accounted for by the fact of her 
being preoccupied with thoughts of your 
misdemeanours. We have spoken to your 
Head Master, to Dr. Armstrong, and various 
others of our acquaintances. They seem to 
offer no reasonable solution of how to deal 
with a refractory son—your mother is not 
made to be a sort of glorified nursemaid, as 
Dr. Armstrong has rather suggested—so I 
have taken the matter into my own hauds. 
Listen, Cyril. If I have any further com¬ 
plaints of your misbehaviour, I shall at once 
remove you from King Edward’s School, and 
send you to that school in Milden Lane.” 


“ What ! ” Cyril had exclaimed in dire 
alarm. “ You don’t mean it; why, quite 
common boys—and girls —go to that school.” 

“ Precisely. It is a Board School, Council 
School or something of that sort, and a pretty 
low-grade one at best. But you understand 
now—don’t you ? If I hear of any more 
escapades, off you go to Milden Lane School.” 

And as he recollected the words of 
his father, Cyril thought what a reckless 
young idiot he had been. Whatever 
induced him to ignore this threat ? Somehow, 
when the reckless mood was on him—and 
certainly it was ten times worse if Cressington 
had a finger in the escapade—he forgot every 
admonition and just went off rashly into the 
mischief of the moment. Just imagine 
leaving his good old school for—awful 
thought !—a common boys’ and girls' school. 

He fell to wondering whether Cressington 
would blab about the affair, for Cressington, 
having suggested the mixing of the cycles, 
would, naturally, guess at the culprit. 
But then, Cressington was keen on larks; 
Rupert was a good old sort, he would 
keep mum right enough. And after all, how 
could the business be laid at his door ? Had 
he not been ill all day •? Had he not absented 
himself from school on the day of the occur¬ 
rence ?—Martha would testify that. And 
he felt sure that no one had seen him 
entering or leaving the school, except per- 
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up. * cmuaI passer-by who didn't count. 
Surely he had left no trace sufficient for 
even a Sherlock- 

Fheugh! 

He rushed helter-skelter downstairs to 
the hat-stand. Only to find his school cap 
was missing I 

Cyril as often went without a cap as with 
one; he prided himself on belonging to a 
no-hat brigade, but he was not able to wholly 
follow out his principles, seeing it was 
compulsory to wear the school cap during 
school hours. He remembered wearing the 
cap when he set out for his wild prank, but 
ke didn't remember wearing it home again. 
And his name was inked inside. 

Pheugh 1 

Thus it had come about that Cyril slept 
but poorly during the night, and longed 
for the hours to pass that he might go early 
to school, find his cap, and so make sure 
there was no incriminating evidence against 
hi m . He hastened to school and arrived 
a good half-hour before lessfins commenced, 
and took an inordinate time stabling his 
cycle: as a matter of fact he was looking 
for the missing cap—it was only an old one, 
but he would far rather have lost his new 
one, seeing that he had n”t yet inked any 
name in it, whereas the old one had 
letters half an inch long proclaiming its 
owner. 

“ Did you lose something yesterday ? ” 
queried Peters, noting him searching. “ I 
did, only P ve got it back all right now. That 
fat cow Bowney had my lamp on Am bike, 
and the silly mule wouldn’t give it up. I 
did not like to resort to violence, so I resorted 
to the wily wiles of ‘ Slippery Jake ’— 
ripping story, haven’t you read it ?—he 
was really the son of an earl, but a wicked 
uncle wanted the money, and tried to poison 
him by putting arsenic in his food, but he 
was too wily, and finding out that his villain¬ 
ous uncle, having failed with the poison, 
was going to stab him when he went at 
midnight to watch the moon on the cliffs, he 
sent a friend to stick up a dummy figure, 
and he did it all right, and then he came and 
hid himself in a bush to watch, and sure 
enough the wicked uncle came along at 
midnight with a great big bowie knife that 
he had used when he was a cowboy in 
Mexico, and he jumped out just as he was 
digging his knife in him." 

“ Who did ?—the uncle, the boy, the 
dummy, or the friend I ’’ queried the mysti¬ 
fied CyriL 

“ The uncle, silly; only he was not really 
killed, you know. Some smugglers who 
were just running a cargo into a cave that 
ran in under the cliffs to a lonely ruin on the 
moors where there was a ghost who appeared 
at a window which was high up in a disused 
portion of the castle, which was really the 
place where the wicked uncle who had been 
pushed over the cliff which was above the 
{dace where the smugglers had landed, and 
which—oh, where was I ? ” 

“ Yon were saying how you got back your 
lamp from Bowney,” said Cyril, wearily ; he 
wasn’t a bit interested in the doings of 
“ Slippery Jake, the Duke's Son.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Peters, rather ohilled at 
Cyral cool reception of the exoiting penny- 
romance. “ Well, I came early to school, no 
one was doWP bare, so I crept noiselessly 


with moccasined feet towards the fatal spot. 

There—there on its fatal-” 

“ —Handlebar was your rotten old lamp,” 
said the unromantic Cyril, whose mind was 
worrying about something that might be 
really tragic. ” You mean to say you got 
back early to school and took your lamp 
from Bowney’s machine. That’s all right.” 

Peters, damped by this cool summing-up 
of an incident which had resolved itself into 
quite an exciting ad venture in his extravagant 
mind, walked off in disgust, leaving Cyril 
to continue his search—a search unrewarded. 

He had to cease his investigations (already 
he had gone over every inch of the ground 
in the cycle store) because the fellows came 
trooping in with their bicycles, and, seeing 
him prying round, might ask awkward ques¬ 
tions. Indeed, Armstrong, having safely 
stored his cycle, came across and seemed 
anxious to have »tcte-A-tete. which Cyril did 
not at all desire, and which he promptly 
evaded by some plausible excuse about 
wanting to look over his geography prepara¬ 
tion which ho had been too unwell to do the 
evening before. 

Altogether Cyril was very unhappy and 
got quite feverish; so that Mr. Merry, his 
Form master, remarked, as he passed to his 
desk at the opening of school: 

“ Ill yesterday, Falkland T Have you 
brought an excuse ? ” 

I put it on your desk, sir.” 

The Third Form master stalked to his 
a*sk, and read the note, scrawled by Martha 
in lieu of her absent mistress. Mr. Merry 
pulled a hair out of his moustache and drew 
it through the interetices of his teeth— 
it was a habit of his—as he read the ill- 
written note, then he tossed his chin con¬ 
temptuously in the air and put the note 
with a bang down upon his desk. It was 
absolutely ridiculous accepting such an 
excuse, but ready those Falkland people 
were quite impossible, so he must let the 
matter drop. 

The Head Master came in, his gown flying 
out behind him, and going to his desk, 
commenced to call the roll. Which list of 
seventy or eighty names having been re¬ 
sponded to with a “ Yessir,” prayers were 
read in what Cyril thought was a particularly 
solemn manner. 

There was the customary shuffle of feet 
at the conclusion of prayers, at the boys 
prepared to go to their respective classes. 

“One minute, if you please,” rang out 
the Head Master’s voice. “ Keep your places. 

I have a serious matter to inquire into. 
Yesterday some foolish boy or boys, probably 
during the eleven o’clock interval, wickedly 
disturbed and tampered with the mechanism 
of the machines in the cycle garage. This 
was brought to my ears without the assistance 
of an informer. The noise made by the 
perturbed cyclists penetrated to my private 
domains, and after the dust had subsided, 

I made personal observations and inquiries. 
The door leading from the garage to the 
street was duly locked by the Serjeant as 
is usual, so that no one oould have entered 
the garage from the street, and no outsider 
would have the temerity to come through 
the lobby, past this schoolroom and reach 
the garage that way. I am therefore bound 
to believe that the oulprit is one of you boys. 


It was a deliberate breach of discipline; but 
worse has yet to be told, it has had a serious 
result, as practical jokes almost invariably 
have.” 

There was a breathless silence as Dr. 
Sanders paused, and his coal-black eyes 
went roving round as if they would unmask 
the culprit there and then. Cyril involun¬ 
tarily put his hand to his head, his hair felt 
as if it would stand on end ; and cold water 
seemed to be running up and down his spine, 
as the Head Master continued : 

“ I have received a note from the parents 
of one of your schoolfellows. Arthur 
Brice, whilst oycling homewards yesterday 
morning, was flung violently from his 
machine. From what Dr. Brice says, it 
appears that the screws controlling the seat, 
or rather saddle—I am unaoquainted with 
the technical terms applied to cycles— had 
been tampered with, and left in a loose 
condition, so that suddenly the seat had 
slipped into its socket, disturbing the poor 
young rider’s equilibrium, and precipitating 
him to the ground. Sad to relate, Brice 
has sustained some slight concussion of the 
brain; . and his, possibly fatal, accident 
would appear to lie at the door of the 
perpetrator of the practical joke of yester¬ 
day morning. I intend to discover the 
oulprit." 

There was a subdued murmur of horror. 
Cyril Falkland stood with one fact surg¬ 
ing tumultuously through his brain: he 
remembered loosening the nuts controlling 
Brice’s saddle. 

“ Now I am well aware that the guilty boy 
had no conception of how his practical joke 
might end,” continued the Head Master. 

“ His p unishm ent, already, is great, and 
therefore he will be treated with lenience. 

I will give him the opportunity, if he is in 
this room, of stepping forward and con¬ 
fessing his guilt. Will the boy who played 
the foolish prank of yesterday morning step 
forward T ’’ 

No one moved. Thump 1 Thump 1! 
Thump!!!—Cyril could hear his heart 
beating; it almost drowned what “ Sandy ” 
was saying. It wasn’t quite fair to blame 
him for Brioe's carelessness; Brice really 
ought to have looked to his saddle before 
he mounted it And after all, could he 
be quite sure—oh bother! why did Cres- 
sington stare in his direction ?—and Arm¬ 
strong too I—and heaps of other ohaps b 
—every one was loot ing at him. Perhaps 
they could all hear the thud—thud—thud¬ 
ding of his heart How confusing it was 1 
“ Then if the culprit refuses to come 
forward,” continued the Head Master after a 
pause, “ I shall now proceed to again call the 
roll. Each boy will give me an answer to- 
the question : ‘ Do yon know who tampered 
with the cycles yesterday t ’ I can trust to 
your honour as Britons and gentlemen not 
to lie.” 

Thereupon Dr. Sanders proceeded to read 
out the list of names once more. The 
answers received were mostly a stereotyped 
“ I don't know, sir.” 

Armstrong had seemed a trifle oonfused, 
and had laid the slightest little bit of 
emphasis on the word “ know.” The 
Doctor looked up sharply, and repeated the 
question. “I don’t know, sir,” answered. 
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Armstrong in an even tone; and the 
Head Master continued to read down the roll. 

Cyril thought overyone must be listening 
to the thumping of his heart as Cressington’s 
name was called. 

“ Dunno, sir,’* was the nonchalant 
response. Good old Rupert! thought Cyril, 
Rupert knew right enough who did it (at least 
he didn’t positively know), but he wasn’t 
going to tell. 

As the Head Master continued calling out 
the list of names, the tension seemed to grow 
less ; and there was quite a snigger of laughter 
when the boy who had lost his brown-paper 
parcel from his cycle responded hotly, “ I 
wish I did know, sir, coz I can’t go to the 
Swimming Baths till my parcel’s found.” 

Doctor Sanders subdued the red-haired, 
Third-Form owner of the brown-paper 
parcel with a look. “ Bobs ” took a lot of 
subduing, as will hereafter be recorded, but 
every boy, up to the confines of the Sixth, 
lived in mortal terror of the Head Master’s 
displeasure. 

Soon—all too soon!—Falkland heard his 
name called. 

With the energy of despair Cyril collected 
his scattered wits, and replied, “ Please sir, 
I was absent ill yesterday.” 

A confirmatory nod from Mr. Merry, and the 
Head Master went on to the end of the list 
without apparently discovering a single clue. 
The boys were then dismissed to their classes, 
and Dr. Sanders went to repeat his interroga¬ 
tion in the Lower Schoolroom where the first 
two forms did their work. No one, however, 
expected the culprit to be unearthed in “ The 
Nursery,” as it was dubbed by the seniors, 
which designation was fiercely repudiated 
by the First and Second. 

Cyril Falkland’s feelings would scarcely 
bear analysis as he stood with the rest of the 
Third in a circle round Mr. Merry’s desk. He 
would tell the Head Master all about it—no, 
he wouldn’t, else it would be conveyed to his 
father’s ears, and that meant grimy girls in 
Milden Lane—ugh ! And Brice ? w hat if he 
died—oh 1 

“ Yes, sir ! What, sir—oh, yes, sir ! The 
Isthmus of Suez ? Oh, South America, sir. 
Not finished yet, sir.” 

“ Falkland, don’t get excited,” said Mr. 
Merry, who could be very sarcastic at times. 
“You happen to have guessed the wrong 
isthmus this time. Try again, and you’ll 
sure to be right.’ v 

“ North America! Yes sir, North,” 
stuttered Cyril, who had the vaguest idea 
of what was required of him ; he felt feverish 
and foolish. 

Fortunately Mr. Merry put Cyril’s in¬ 
capacity down to the illness of the previous 
day, and told him to go and sit down on one 
of the back forms. 

“ I suppose you didn’t do any preparation 
last evening, Falkland?” said the master. 
“ You’re like a dying duck in a thunder¬ 
storm this morning.” 

Cyril retired to a desk by himself, not 
resenting, for he did not heed, the brand new 
nickname of “ Dying Duck,” whispered, as 
loudly as they dared, by his enemies in the 
same class—not that he had any real enemies, 
they were what one might describe as 
friendly enemies. Agitated at the unexpected 
turn of events and full of sad forebodings, 
Cyril buried his face in his hands. 


Presently, having finished questioning 
the boys on the geography lesson, Mr. 
Merry looked about him to discover whence 
came the sound of a subdued sob. His eyes 
rested on the bowed head of Falkland. He 
quickly abstracted a hair from his tawny 
moustache and passed the filament at least 
five times through the well-worn interstice 
between his two upper front teeth, then he 
stepped from his desk, touched the shoulder 
of the distressed boy, and said : 

“ Falkland, you’re not well enough to be 
in school to-day. Pack up your books, and 
get along home.” 

And Cyril gladly went. 

Having reached home, however, Cyril 
wished himself back at school—anywhere, in 
fact, where he wasn’t left a prey to his own 
thoughts. Twice he put on his cap with 
the intention of calling and asking about 
Brice’s condition,but at the last moment he 
drew back : his action would inevitably have 
caused suspicion to be directed against him¬ 
self. And yet, what if Brice were dying ? 

Thus he worried, and moped, and fumed, 
so that, as evening wore on, he was in a very 
feverish condition, and Martha insisted on 
fetching Dr. Armstrong. The doctor, mak¬ 
ing several uncomplimentary remarks about 
absent parents, diagnosed “ a feverish cold ; 
nothing serious, but keep him in bed,” and 
wrote a prescription. 

When Dr. Armstrong reached home, he 
called to his eldest son. 

Donald came dowm from his book 

in hand. “ Well, Dad ? ” 

“ That poor neglected young Falkland is 
suffering from ‘ hump,’ to use a term not 
exactly medical. If you’ve a few minutes 
to spare, just pop round to the house and 
give him a tonic, Donald. If I mistake not, 
the boy has got something on his mind.” 

Donald looked up quickly. “ I expect 
he’s been getting wet through, and not 
changing. He never does take any care of 
himself, and his folks don’t seem to trouble 
a rap about him. I’ll go round. Dad, but 
where's the tonic you spoke of ? ” 

“ Tonic ? Oh, you are the tonic, Donald.” 
said the father, disappearing into his surgery. 

Cyril was not quite sure whether to bo 
glad or sorry when Armstrong w as announced. 
He had worked himself up to such a state of 
mind that he imagined himself within an 
ace of suffering the extreme penalty of the 
law. Confession of his crime he must avoid, 
if he was to keep his head out of the noose. 

Armstrong advanced into the room and 
deposited a bag of oranges on the bed w here 
lay Cyril, flushed and feverish. 

“ Dad says you can eat as many of these 
* Jaffas ’ as you like,” said the elder boy. 
“ You’re a fine chap to get laid up like this.” 

“ Thanks. Donald, I’m all right. I s’pose 
I tried to go back to school too soon.” 

“ Then you were in bed all yesterday", 
Cyril ? ” 

“No, not exactly—at least, not all day,” 
replied the agitated boy. And there was an 
awkward silence, broken by Armstrong. 

“ Do you want any books to read, Cyril ? ” 

“ Not just yet, thanks, Armstrong,” 
replied Cyril, and glad to start any topic 
that might not be concerned too closely 
with his own doings, he continued : “I’ve 
been reading * Eric.’ I say, Armstrong, 
Eric is rather a fool, isn’t he ? A chap 


doesn’t go to the dogs as easily as Eric seems 
to be going—up to where I’ve read.” 

“ There are chaps like Eric, I’ve met 
them,” said Armstrong, looking with his 
big earnest eyes at the younger boy. 

“ Yes—yes, I s’pose there are. I say, 
these are ripping oranges. . . . Oh, about 
Monday, Armstrong, I’m sorry I was such 
a cad as to crib, when you’ve been trying to 
get me on. . . . Do have one of these 
oranges, they are awfully jolly, make me feel 
better already. . . . Er—er—you were say¬ 
ing that it’s easy to go to the dogs—um—er— 
I think it is, for some chaps—I say, Arm¬ 
strong, d’you think I’ll ever go to the dogs ? 
—I—I—feel like it sometimes. And—and 
—oh, Donald, you’ll never let me go to the 
dogs, will you ? ” 

Armstrong did not often indulge in outward 
signs of affection, but on this occasion be 
caught hold of Cyril’s hand, and said with 
vehemence, “ Kiddie, I’ll do my best, but 
I can’t do much. There’s yourself, and 
you aren’t going the right way to work.” 

Cyril shifted uneasily, and then abruptly 
asked a question he had tried to keep 
back “ How is young Brice going on ? ” 

Armstrong looked up sharply. “ About 
the same, Cyril. But now shut up ! you’ve 
done enough talking. Operate on another 
orange, while I read to you.” 

So Armstrong proceeded to read to Cyril, 
but the latter only listened mechanically. In 
his mind he was w ondering if the tell-tale cap 
had been found and taken to Dr. Sanders; 
wondering if the Head Master would com¬ 
municate with his fat her about it; wondeni. e 
if he, Cyril Falkland, would have the untidy 
girls of Milden Lane as his schoolmates; won¬ 
dering, wondering, if young Brice would die ! 


[To be continued.) 



A Birthday Dilemma. 


ALFRED (who has au appointment with Uncle 
George in connection with birthday celebrations) : 
“ Well—I know I put that ticket somewhere, but if I 
spend any more time looking for it Uncle George ’ll 
think I’m not coming and won’t wait, and if I don’t 
find it I shall have to spend Uncle Harry’s half-crown 
in buying another ticket I ” 
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THE OLD BLUE COAT. 

THE letter I’m reading is faded with age, 

But there's life in each word of its brown-spotted 
page. 

Twas Grandfather wrote it. A captain was he 
In the year eighteen hundred and thirty and three. 

Under George he did service, and William too, 

In the Warwickshire foot, ever gallant and true. 

In India long 'twas his lot to remain, 

And his body lies there till it rises again. 

This letter to " Mother, dear Mother,” he writes. 
And in the good news of her health ho delights. 

He Alls up a page about homely affairs, 

An d is glad a new carpet is put on the stairs. 

But then comes a change. Of a troopship he tells, 
When pirates drew near, but like snails to their shells 
Retired when they saw preparation for fight. 

An d made their best efforts to vanish from sight. 

Then something he asks—with amusement I note, 

“ Will you please not forget to send out my blue coat.” 
{That coat I’ve attempted in day-dreams to see, 

An d of all other coats it most fascinates me.) 

Had it buttons of silver, I wonder, or gold ? 

Was it fashioned for show or to keep out the cold ? 
TTad it at the back, such as Pickwick would sport ? 
Or was it just commonplace, tailless and short ? 

Was it commonplace ? No, Sir. And I’ll tell you 
why! 

It was worn by a man who was ready to die 
For his Country and Duty, a good man and true. 
Then bless’d be thy memory, old coat of bine! 

E. URWICK. 

ur or 

EPIGRAMS PROM THE GREEK. 

DONE INTO VERSE. By R. T. MILFORD, M.A. 
To a Greedy Runner. ( Lucians .) 

They say you’re slow at running. 

But a rare good one to eat: 

Why don't you sprint then with your teeth. 

An d gobble with your feet ? 

To a Stingy Man. (LuciUus.') 

ALTHOUGH with coffers full of gold. 

You’re stingy as a miser : 

What you deny yourself in life. 

Your heirs get when you die, sir I 

A Strange Law Suit. (Nikarchus.) 

THKRE were two men, who went to law, 

Each deal as deaf could be ; 

The judge who tried the case was far 
The deafest of the three. 

Said Roe: “ Doe owes me five months’ rent. 

You see, ’tis clear as mud.” 

Said Doe: '* Roe will not let me sleep. 

He works by night, my lud.” 

The judge then, looking mighty wise, 

Cried : " Why this fuss and bother ? 

A plainer case I never heard. 

Both must support your mother.” 

OF HIS MEDICAL ATTENDANT. (. Nikarchus .) 
WHEN' I was ill with fever. 

Doctor Phaedo didn’t touch 

Nor sound me on the chest, nor on the side: 

I merely thought about his name 
Ar d that was quite enough, 

I died.” 

Of a Very Small Man. ( Lucillus .) 

One day when little Makron slept 
Outside, in summer’s heat. 

Up came a mouse, and to his hole 
Dragged him by both his feet. 

Hakron awoke—seized Mousie’s throat 
An d strangled him with case, 

Then proudly cried * 4 0 Zeus ! behold 
A second Hercules 1 ” 



When friends IP.cet, fiearts Warm 


(Old Saying.) 


L etters from “ B.O.P.” readers in all 
parts are now beginning to pour in 
with suggestions for the “ League of Friend¬ 
ship.” Some of these suggestions are 
practical; others it would be impossible to 
carry out; but the fact that the projected 
League has excited such widespread interest 
as is thus evidenced is distinctly encouraging. 
“ B.O.P.”-ites, far and near, want to see such 
an organisation firmly established, as a 
means of cementing their relations with their 
favourite paper, and extending its sphere of 
influence. So now, to business. 


First of all, those who join the League will 
be provided with a card of membership, 
inscribed with their name and number on the 
roll. This card, which is now being prepared, 
will be handsomely illuminated and be quite 
worthy of framing. Our object is to give 
members a card that they will keep as a 
lasting memento of their association with 
the League and the paper. Applications for 
membership, therefore, may be made at once, 
and as soon as possible every one enrolled 
will receive his member’s card. 

* * * 

The question of clubs being formed under 
the auspices of the League is one that several 
readers have raised. Now, as we stated last 
month, we cannot at once contemplate the 
formation of branches with club rooms. If 
these are specially wanted in any locality we 
may be sure that, in time, they will evolve 
themselves naturally. Some “ B.O.P.”-ites 
would like to see the “ League of Friendship ” 
leap into being with all the “furniture” 
(as the French put it) of a club, ready made. 
That, however, is not our point of view. We 
have had practical experience of these clubs 
before, and have seen how too much haste 
has led to disaster. A West African proverb 
says : “ softly, softly, eatchee snakee,” and 
there is no little wisdom in that. 

* * * 

In the matter of branches, or local clubs, 
let “ B.O.P.” readers who come together in 
any locality decide for themselves what 
form their ideas in this direction shall take. 
Let it be understood from the first that we 
want the League to serve a useful purpose, 
not to consist merely of a list of names with 
numbers attached. And there are many 
kinds of clubs that can be formed at once, 
wherein members will find every scope 
for their enthusiasm. The boy with a hobby 
will be enabled, through the agency of the 
League, to find another who enjoys the same 
tastes, and they—with yet others—can 
combine in some manner to pursue this 
particular hobby to their mutual interest 
and advantage. 


So many “ B.O.P.” readers have taken 
up natural history in one form or another as 
a special study that the “ League of Friend¬ 
ship ” to these will at once commend itself as a 
medium whereby they may exchange views, 
etc. With the inclusion of colonial members 
the scope of such a club immediately becomes 
evident and its interest becomes the more 
varied. The “ B.O.P.” botanist, entomolo¬ 
gist and zoologist will have an opportunity 
of communicating with a brother enthusiast 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and other parts of the Empire, and even of 
exchanging specimens. So, too, with the 
stamp and the picture postcard collector. 
The “ League of Friendship,” above all 
things, promises to prove another permanent 
bond of union between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies. 

* * * 

Badges for members to wear are now being 
prepared in a most effective design, and 
announcement will be made in these columns 
when they are ready. They will be made in 
the shape of brooches, tie-pins and watch- 
chain pendants, in bronze, white metal and 
silver. The brooches will be suitable for 
wearing either on coat or cap. Every 
member of. the League—and that should 
mean every reader of the “ B.O.P.”—should 
secure one of these distinguishing badges, so 
that another member may at once recognise 
him as belonging to the great brotherhood. 

* * * 

And now another question : what is this 
“ League of Friendship ” to stand for, in 
addition to serving as a bond of union 
between “ B.O.P.” readers the world over ? 
No organisation of this nature ever had a 
permanent value without having a definite 
and high purpose as its guide. We want, 
therefore, to see the League fulfilling in a 
practical way the aims and ideals that the 
“ B.O.P.” has ever stood for. Manliness, 
purity, cleanness of speech, moral courage— 
these things are what membership will 
imply. Let us fly our colours boldly. We 
have no place nowadays for the slacker; 
we want the man—we want the boy— 
who counts ! 

* * * 

In the early days of that fine body of men, 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police of 
Canada,- the then Commissioner made a 
significant statement. “ I mean to make 
this force,” he said, “ a difficult one to get 
into and an easy one to get out of.” That 
is to say, only the keen, enthusiastic man— 
the worker, the efficient—was required. 
There is a good deal of hard common sense in 
that pronouncement; we would hope that 
the League, in its membership, will contain 
the same fine quality. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HOME-MADE CORNER SHELVES. 

WE give a sketch of some handy comer shelves that 
may be put together with little trouble and at a small 
cost, and that will form a useful addition to a boy’s 
snuggery. They can be made in any size you fancy. 
The shelves, as illustrated, consist of three triangular 
pieces of wood, in each of which three holes have been 
cut close to the edges. Through these holes and fitting 
tightly into them, three upright posta of wood are 
fixed (either with glue or a nail or screws run through 
from the edge of the shelf), and support and keep the 
shelves in their places. L to the upper ends of these 



with small brass-headed nails will greatly improve 
their appearance. 

^ 

THE SPANISH GAME OF BALL. 

’* Jai alai holds one's interest as no other sport could 
do,” declared Gen. Leonard Wood, after he had played 
it for months in Havana. " It is wonderful to watch, 
and still more wonderful to play.” General Wood is, it 
is said, the only American who ever became expert at 
the game. Indeed, until late years it was practically 
unknown outside the Basque provinces of Spain, but 
it is to-day ** the passion of the Latin peoples.” 

The ” fronton,” or playing court, is two hundred feet 
long, thirty-six feet wide, paved with asphalt or cement, 
and enclosed at both ends and the farther side with 
cement walls seventy feet high. The spectators 
face the three-walled playing-ground. Between them 
and the court is a strip twenty-nine feet wide, the 
foul ground. The right-end wall of the court is the 
frontis, against which the ball is served. A space on 
the frontis thirty-six feet square, beginning three feet 
from the ground, is marked oft, and the ball must bo 
served against this strip. Sixty feet from the frontis 
a line is painted across the court, and at a distance of 
one hundred and six feet there is another line. 

The player who wins the toss and starts the game 
stands at the second line, tlirows the ball lightly to the 
floor, and on its rebound catches it in his ” costa ” and 
sends it flying against the thirty-six-foot square on the 
frontis. He strives to put the ball at a point whence it 
will rebound between the sixty-foot and one-hundred- 
and-six-foot lines on fair ground, and at the same time 
drop where the opposing player cannot catch it. Then 
the game is on, and the ball is kept flying in the air 
until one side or the othvr drops it and loses a point. 

" Jai alai ” is played by from two to *eigbt men. 
The ball is a fraction smaller than the regulation 
baseball, and has a rubber core to make it a better 
bouncer. The cesta, with which it is struck, is a kind 
of wicker basket eighteen inches long, six inches broad, 
six inches deep in the middle, and curving gradually 
to the ends. It takes a powerful arm to send the ball 
against the frontis so hard that it will travel two hun¬ 
dred feet back to the other wall and rebound, yet this is a 
frequent feature of the game. For such reasons General 
Wood declares that “ jai alai requires more skill, more 
strength and more agility than any other game, and 
exercises every muscle in the body.” 


TAKE ALL TO HIM, BOYS. 

The little sharp vexations, 

And the briers that catch and fret— 

Why not take them to the Helper 
Who never failed us yet ? 

Tell Him about the heartache, 

And tell Him the longing, too; 

Tell Him the baffled purpose. 

When we scarce know what to do ; 

Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong. 

Forget that we bore the burden, 

And carry away the song. 

Phillips brooks. 

^ ^ 

MANLINESS AND RELIGION. 

AT a recent f£te on board the training ship 
Arethusa, Dr. Bury, Bishop of Northern and Central 
Europe, had some strong and kindly words to say to 
the lads on true manliness and religion : Religion, be 
urged, will never take a single thing out of your life 
that you will not be better and stronger for having taken 
out of it. I do not think there is a single person, a 
really religious person, on board this ship this afternoon 
who would not agree with me in saying that it is just 
their religion that makes it a real joy to them to Eve. 
Speaking for myself, I sometimes feel that I cannot 
thank God enough for the joy that He has given me 
in my work for Him. Some people say that it is not 
quite manly to be religious. But, as a matter of fact, 
religion is just the one thing to complete their man¬ 
hood and their manliness. When I was coming down 
on my way here, I had my morning letters, and 
amongst them was a letter from a young fellow who is 
now at Oxford. He has just completed his first year 
at the University, and it will appeal to some of tou 
when I tell you that in that one year he has lifted 
his college out of nothing—it was not even known or 
mentioned for football—into the first division—out of 
nothing into the third, then into the second, and then 
into the first division by league matches ; and you 
know what that means. Ho has done the same at 
cricket, and he leads his college in every manly and 
every wholesome kind of exercise. He is also at every 
devotional meeting in the college; he is always at the 
early service at the beginning of every Sunday, and 
he is an out-and-out, a pronounced, devoted, consistent 
Christian. Imagine what that means for the life of 
the college ! Nobody can look down upon or speak 
slightingly of the Christian religion, because he leads 
them in every manly, wholesome exercise. T hink of 
what he does for the moral life and high standard of 
that college. A clean, wholesome, strong, good, real 


man I I want to hand that thought on to yon. The 
real men of the world are the religious men. I do not 
think there is any more promising sight for a man to 
look at than to look into tho face of a good, wholesome, 
pore-hearted lad. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

BOYS everywhere will be delighted to know that 
the Religious Tract Society has just published " The 
Boy’s Own Book of Indoor Games and Recreations,” 
the lineal descendant of the volume published thirty 
years ago, which has long been out of print. The 
present volume is one that will delight the heart of a 
boy, for it is crammed with good tilings, mostly from 
the pens and pencils of " B.O.P.” writers and artists. 
Conjuring, Home Entertainments, Toy-making, 
Round the Fire Games, Games of Skill, Puzzles and 
Figure Magic—these are a few of the many attractive 
items in its pages. The volume is edited by a well- 
known '* B.O.P.” writer, Mr. Morley Adams. We 
would especially call attention to the six coloured 
plans of games for cutting out and setting Mp, which 
are presented with the volume. This idea of giving 
every purchaser the means of providing himself with 
a draught board aud similar boards for other games 
is an excellent one. The price of this large, handsome 
volume is 4s. 6d. net. 

A book that will please not only Boy Scouts but all 
sorts and conditions of boys is ” The Roy Scout’s 
Companion.” (Religious Tract Society, 3<. fid.) It 
is a book of over 400 pages, edited by Mr. Morley 
Adams, and well illustrated with cuts and pull-page, 
plates. It contains a fund of interesting matter 
connected with scoutcraft and it is well calculated to 
be just what its name implies—a real Boy Scout 
Companion. In addition to a store of information, 
covering a wide range of subjects, the editor has 
included some “ Stories for ^icouts ” and a number of 
recitations, while there are five " Little Talks ” which 
wo would have every boy—whether he be a Scout or 
not—“ read, mark, and inwardly digest.” 

IN " The Captain's Chum ” (T. Fisher Unwin), 
another " B.O.P.” writer, Mr. Ross Harvey, has a 
capital yarn of school life to tell. The hero of the story 
is a strong character, such as one feels all the better for 
meeting, and the rest of “ the feUows ” are skilfully and 
realistically drawn. Boys will particularly enjoy the 
football scenes. Archibald E. Ingram's school tale, 
“ Basil Verely ” (George Allen), may also be recom¬ 
mended. It is a Btory of Charterhouse and possesses 
all the qualities that make for success. The reader 
follows Basil through his career from the day he enters 
school as a " new bug ” to the day he leaves, and sees 
how the boy’s character is moulded by the different 
influences o! his life. There is a manly, Christian note 
in the .story, which places the book well above the 
average. 


A SCHOOLBOY'S HOBBIES. 



A “ B.O.P.” READER, F. W. Tait, writes to us from the School, Wellingborough, Northante: “I enclose a 
photo of the result of my pastime of the past three years.” Bravo I 
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COOKING HIS BREAKFAST. 

A Prehistoric Peep. 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. Walker.) 


The Sky Cruise of 
the “Kestrel.” 

A THRILLING YARN OF A 
BALLOON VOYAGE. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of “ LeutchfonTs Lion” “ My Cousin 
Douglasetc. 

CHAPTER IV.-AN UNTOWARD ADVENTURE. 

-1T71TH amazing rapidity the great cloud 
VY seemed to wrap the Kestrel in its 
folds. Like some mighty garment of fleecy 
material it wound itself round the globe 
of the balloon till all was concealed, and 
the cords by which the car was suspended 
climbed from sight in the wavering mist. 
Then the car itself was enveloped. The dense 
vapour rolled away beneath it and, closing 
together like the waves of a noiseless sea, 
shut out the last glimpse of the earth. 

It was a strange experience, and Claud 
exchanged glances with his brother, hardly 
certain that he enjoyed it. The gloom 
thickened every moment. The sun had 
vanished, and its whereabouts was only 
discoverable by a pallid glow in one quarter, 
which became more feeble every instant. 

“ It seems to me rather cold,” said James 
presently, with a little shudder. 

“ Yes, and it’s raining,” remarked Claud 
at the same time, as a few drops of very 
chilly water struck his hand. 

Captain Gaskell told them to put on 
warmer clothing at once as he feared a further 
drop in the temperature, and the boys 
willingly obeyed. 

“ This is a little unfortunate,” said the 
aeronaut, “ but perhaps it was only to be 
expected. You see it has been rather a hot 
morning, and the wind being a light one, 
considerable evaporation must have taken 
place.” 

“ Well, but if the wind was so light, sir,’* 
said James, “ how did it come to blow this 
cloud over us ? ” 

“ Good clerk of the weather,” laughed his 
friend, “ that is hardly what has taken place. 
You see, the morning sun streaming down 
upon the surface of the earth drew from it, 
in the form of vapour, a large quantity of 
moisture. Being lighter than the common 
air, this slowly rose skyward, and we have 
been unfortunate enough to encounter it 
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just at the moment of its entranoe into the 
realm of a chilly current. Thus, what would 
otherwise have been invisible vapour has 
been condensed into a cloud. Unhappily 
for us, the temperature of the current has 
further insisted on reducing this cloud to 
the density of the dewdrop, or rain.” 

“ But why do you mind so much ! ” asked 
Claud; “ shall we not soon pass through it ? ” 

“ Nothing would be easier, at the sacrifice 
of ballast,” replied the captain, “ but I am 
anxious not to part with ballast. To all 
appearance the cloud is of considerable 
thickness, and to reach the sunshine above 
it would mean a greater climb than would 
be wise at this stage of the journey. You 
see, it generally follows that those aeronauts 
who are free with their ballast are quickly 
called upon to part with gas.” 

In response to an inquiring look from his 
companions. Captain Gaskell explained that 
by soaring to a great height, where the air 
pressure is reduced, the gas in the balloon 
always expands, till it begins to escape 
through the neck, or safety valve as it is 
called. If checked by the closing of the 
neck a great risk would be run of bursting the 
silk by the pressure from within. 

“ Then what do you think of doing, sir ? ” 
asked James, buttoning his greatcoat up to 
the chin. 

“ Weathering the storm, lieutenant,” cried 
the aeronaut laughingly, buffeting his arms 
across his chest. “ In other words, I have an 
idea.” He glanced upwards at the shadowy 
outline of the Kestrel which for a moment 
came into view. “ I have an idea that our 
good barque will ship such heavy seas of 
moisture that ere many more minutes have 
passed she will sink, by virtue of its weight, 
to a lower level and finally drift into fairer 
weather.” 

With the last words he turned to consult 
the barometer, and announced that, as he 
expected, the Kestrel was already descending. 

It would have been impossible, by feeling or 
sight, to have realised this fact. For the 
rainy mist still surrounded them and the 
car seemed absolutely motionless. In less 
than half a minute, however, after Captain 
Gaskell had spoken, the two boys saw, with 
an exclamation of surprise, a mighty abyss 
suddenly open below them. The mist- 
wavee rolled asunder as though to let them 
drop through, and, far beneath a dazzling 
veil of rain, they discovered the blurred out¬ 
lines of the earth’s surface. The cloud 
seemed to take wings to itself and soar softly 
skywards, only to remain stationary at last, 
when the Kestrel was poised half-way between 
it and the ground. 

During this descent the aeronaut had 
shown some anxiety, but he breathed easier 
on finding that the buoyancy of the balloon 
asserted itself again. 

“ Good! ” he exclaimed. “ Capital! No 
ballast thrown out, no gas lost, better than 
might have been expected.” 

With the breaking of the rain-cloud a 
fresher breeze had sprung up, and with it the 
Kestrel , now less than 1,000 feet above the 
fields, sped on her way. Little by little the 
rain grew less, and as our voyagers passed 
through its outer fringe, the effect of the 
sunlight on the falling drops was a sight of 
beauty never to be forgotten. 

“ Where are we now ? ” asked the two 
boyB, with a lit tle laugh of pleasure. “ It is a 
foreign land that is below us,” added Claud, 
“ and our own country is far behind.” 

Captain Gaskell raised the glasses to his 
eyes. “ Glorious ! ” he cried. 44 Nothing 
could be better.” 

He consulted his watch and continued: 
“ Four hours by time from Tiddington, 
and eighty good miles by distance.” 

14 Four hours ! ” exclaimed the boys in a 
breath. 44 Impossible l ” 


The Captain held out his watch to them by 
way of confirmation and the hands pointed 
clearly to five o’clock. The matter was 
beyond dispute. 

44 But how are you able to tell that we have 
travelled eighty miles ? ” pursued Claud. 

44 Because, good sir,” replied his friend 
jocularly, 44 mark yonder spires, and towers, 
and minarets clustering so picturesquely 
bftside the silver stream.” 

44 1 see them,” cried his companions 
together; 44 what place is it ? ” 

° 4 Oxford,” replied Captain Gaskell. 44 We 
have travelled north-west for eighty miles 
and are approaching the heart of England.” 

In the broad sunlight that now rested 
on the landscape beneath them, many 
points of interest could be picked out, and 
Captain Gaskell seemed acquainted with 
them all. Far away behind them could 
be seen the tall chimney stacks of Reading, 
which had evidently been passed while the 
Kestrel was encompassed by the rain- 
cloud ; in front and beneath, twined the 
gleaming waters of the Thames; puffing, 
panting trains crawled like caterpillars in 
all directions across the landscape. Their 
shrill whistles and rumbling wheels could be 
plainly heard in the car, and indeed many 
other sounds less penetrating were audible. 

While the boys were engrossed with the 
view, the aeronaut proceeded to lower a 
guide-rope, intending, when a suitable 
opportunity offered, to trail its end along the 
ground. The district over which they were 
sailing at the moment was too populous, 
but, Oxford being passed, more open country 
would be reached. He had scarcely com¬ 
pleted his task and joined the two boys, 
when his eyes fell upon something which 
brought an exclamation to his lips. 

44 Foolish fellows ! ” he cried. 44 How can 
they be so stupid ? ” 

James and Claud followed the direction of 
his glance, and saw, far below them and 
a little ahead, a tiny canoe in the middle 
of a broad stream. In this canoe tw'o boys 
were standing, waving and gesticulating in 
the most frantic manner. They had 
evidently caught sight of the balloon. A 
moment later their voices reached the car, 
and now' and then even their words could be 
distinguished. 

The Kestrel was sailing in a line with 
the stream and would quickly be directly 
over the boat. 

44 They will certainly be upset,” said the 
Captain, as he leaned from the car to shout 
a warning. It was wholly unavailing. He 
turned to the guide-rope and swiftly paid it 
out till, w ith a little splash, its end dropped 
into the river. As it did so, Claud and his 
brother started back with a little cry. They 
had seen the boat capsize and both boys 
sink from sight in the water. But as Captain 
Gaskell looked over the car-side again, one 
of the boys rose to the surface and clutched 
frantically at the overturned boat. 

44 Catch the rope as it passes,” shouted the 
aeronaut. 

Whether the advice was understood or not 
was, of course, impossible to tell, but the rope 
was so rapidly nearing the scene of the 
disaster that no time was to be lost. Grasp¬ 
ing it firmly as far down as he could reach, 
Captain Gaskell shook it gently in such a w'ay 
as to cause its further end to trail directly 
over the boat. 

Claud and James watched these 
manoeuvres in terrible suspense. Would the 
drowning boys succeed in catching it ? 
Would they understand ? or would it trail 
past their fingers ? If so, all hope of rescue 
would be lost in one fleeting instant, for no 
second efforts could be made. But that 
fleeting instant w’as a weary while of dread. 
To the two helpless boys in the balloon it 
seemed horrible to think of what would 


follow the failure of Captain Gaskell’a 
endeavours. The head of the second boy 
had now appeared above the surface, and 
as it did so a cry arose that chilled the blood 
of those who watched. They turned from 
the car-side unable longer to bear the suspense. 
But at thissame instant a sudden lurch threw 
them against the wickerwork again. The 
car was tilted violently on one side. 

“Good!” exclaimed Captain Gaskell 
under his breath. Then, putting one hand 
beside his mouth, he shouted down to those 
in the river : 44 Hold the rope for a while 

and you’ll be safe ! ” 

The brothers looked down again, and saw 
to their delight that both boys had a grip of 
the guide-rope and were being gently drawn 
through the w ater. While they were watch¬ 
ing, the car righted itself to a great extent 
and, glancing back to ascertain the cause, 
they saw the Captain in the act of throwing 
out ballast. Less than a minute later there 
came another jerk. The rescued boys had 
been drawn to the bank, and had sought to 
land before releasing the guide-rope. Their 
efforts, however, to scramble on shore 
soon obliged them to let go, and those in 
the car were scarcely satisfied of their safety 
when the Kestrel bounded into the air. 

With astounding rapidity the two boys, 
now hurrying homeward to tell ot their 
strange adventure, had diminished in size to 
the merest dots, while Captain Gaskell, 
glancing anxiously at the globe above him, 
murmured savagely: 

44 Stupid fellows ! They have cost more 
ballast than I wanted to spare.” 

Then.turning to his companions, he went on: 
44 You know, it was my desire to keep at a 
low level in a favourable wind, but in conse¬ 
quence of this untoward incident, I am forced 
to ascend, unless I part with gas. This will 
probably take us into colder regions, but I 
presume you will not mind that.” 

44 Not at all, sir,” replied the boys. Secretly, 
the information had pleased them, for it 
proved that Captain Gaskell had no intention 
of bringing the trip to a close at present, and 
they had feared to make inquiries on this 
point lest they would hear that the end of 
the cruise was at hand. 

The Captain received their acquiescence 
in silence. He drew in the guide-rope, neatly 
coiling it in its place. He examined the 
barometer with a grunt of disapproval, and 
the anxious glance w’hich he bestowed at 
frequent intervals on the looming mass 
above, argued that all was not to his satis¬ 
faction. 

(To be continued.) 

* * 4 

THE JOYS OF FANCY. 

r sail away, at break of day. 

To the sunlit South Pacific— 

A pirate chief to bring to grief 
In a combat quite terrific— 

To up and go to Mexico, 

In search of a treasure hidden— 

To urge to speed a mustang steed 
That had ne’er before been ridden— 

To seek with care an orchid rare. 

In a jungle crammed with danger— 

On. on to push through Queensland’s bush, 
Pursued by a fierce bushranger— 

To dive for pearls where ocean swirls 
O’er the whitened bones of dead men— 

To save a chum, whose time seemed come, 

From a horde of whooping Red Men— 

To hunt the bear up North, and. there 
For the Pole to go a-seeking— 

To launch a raft from some doomed craft, 

When her battered hull was leaking— 

Adventures such as these I'd much 
Enjoy, as I ‘d fain be showing. 

But I must oool my heels in school. 

And there is the bell just going 1 

F*uj Lei an. 



The Lost Patrol. 
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The Lost Patrol: 

HOW THE R.N.W.M.P. CARRIED THE KING’S MAIL. 
By A. L. HA YDON, 



Author of “ The Riders of the Plains “ The Trooper Police of Australia ,” etc. 


I N the far north 
of Canada, 
in the waste 
lands beyond 
the radius of 
the railway, 
mail - days are 
few and far be¬ 
tween. Very 
often many 
months must 
elapse ere the 
budget of letters 
can be delivered, 
for the mail- 
carrier has a 
long and hazard¬ 
ous journey to 
perform, a jour¬ 
ney that it may 
not be possible to undertake more than twice 
a year. Ever since the old days, when 
settlers first began to push out into the west, 
where the fur trapper and the Hudson’s Bay 
factor had preceded them, the dog train has 
been the link between the wilderness and 
civilisation. Old-timers in the Dominion 
will tell you how, in the winter months, a 
sled team used to leave the H.B.C. post, 
Fort Garry (now Winnipeg), in Manitoba, 
and proceed along the Red River to Lake 
Winnipeg. Thence it made its way to the 
Norway House post, its first place of call, 
to travel for twenty days further up the 
Great Saskatchewan River to Carlton House. 
From this trading post of the “ Great 
Company,” whence the Saskatchewan and 
Lesser Slave Lake letters were distributed, 
the dog train took the trail across the snow 
plains and through the mountain passes to 
the Upper Yukon. It was in all a journey 
of three thousand miles, and quite a score 
of dog teams were required to accomplish it. 

Eighteen hundred miles over snow and ice 
is the yearly trip of an Alaskan mail-carrier 
who goes from Cook Inlet to Nome. This is 
a private postal service, not a government 
one, and the jumping-off place is Seattle, 
Oregon. Every New Year’s Day the mail¬ 
man collects his packet of letters and takes 
passage for the north on some vessel that is 
scheduled to stop at Sitka, Douglas Island, 
and other important points on the coast. 
To reduce the weight of the mail to a 
minimum the letters are written on onion¬ 
skin paper. The rate is fixed at so much per 
pennyweight. When the voyage is com¬ 
pleted, and Cook Inlet is reached, the letters 
still undelivered are carefully packed into 
little tin boxes which are disposed in the 
lining of the carrier’s coat. His costume, 
of course, is one of furs, like the Eskimo’s, 
and apart from his burden of mail he will 
carry nothing save a gun, some ammunition, 
and the indispensable boxes of matches. 

The trail that runs for eighteen hundred 
miles from the Inlet to Nome is through the 
most desolate and barren country. Not a 
miner’s shack.is to be seen; not a native 


settlement of the poorest description. For 
his food the carrier must depend upon his 
gun and his intimate knowledge of the 
localities where animal and bird life is 
abundant. It is a journey that no one but a 
hardy and well-seasoned Alaskan dare under¬ 
take, for it is attended with many perils. 
At times there are wide torrents to be 
crossed, the mail-man having to wade or 
swim through the icy-cold water which 
flows too rapidly to freeze. But it is a 
profitable journey, as it deserves to be. 
Every letter costs the sender ten dollars 
(£2), and unless—as is sometimes the case— 
a dog team is used, the carrier’s expenses are 
inconsiderable. One trip alone may be 
worth two thousand dollars. 

In the olden days to which I have referred 
the mail of the Far North-West was carried 
by employees of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
or independent voyageurs recognised by 
them. For many years past that duty has 
largely fallen to the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police. During the great gold- 
rush to the Yukon several such mail-trips 
were made, and as the primary object was to 
discover a practicable route to the gold¬ 
fields through the North-West Territories, 
the members of the different patrols had to 


break a good deal of new ground. It is 
enough, perhaps, to mention the journeys of 
Inspector Routledge (from Fort Saskatch¬ 
ewan to Fort Simpson, 1086 miles each 
way); of Inspector Moodie (from Edmonton 
to Fort Selkirk, on the Yukon River, over 
1600 miles); and of Inspector Snyder (from 
Fort Saskatchewan to Fort St. John, on the 
Peace River, about 540 miles). 

On all these trips a quantity of mail was 
carried, and when parties of Klondikers were 
overtaken letters were distributed among 
them. Other letters were received from 
them for the return journey, to be delivered 
“ down south ” in the oourso of time. What 


anxious hearts there must have been among 
those who thus waited through the weary 
weeks for news of their loved ones on the 
northward gold trail! Fourteen months 
was the time occupied by Inspector Moodie 
in accomplishing his journey. 

In this paper I set out to tell the story 
of the ill-fated Macpherson-Dawson patrol, 
in the winter of 1910-11, when Inspector 
F. J. Fitzgerald, of the R. N.W. M. P.,and the 
three members of his party lost their lives. 
But before passing on to this a word may 
be said about the dog train which plays so 
important a part in the life of the North-West. 
First, then, the sled. This is generally 
made of thin oak or birch-wood boards about 
nine feet long, and is nailed or is strongly 
lashed together with deer-skin thongs. In 
front, to make progress through the snow 
easier, it is turned up like a Norwegian 
snowshoe. The traces are of stout leather. 

How the dogs are harnessed will depend 
on the taste of the driver. The Eskimo 
Indians run their dogs abreast; the 
Labrador and Hudson’s Bay natives attach 
theirs by separate lines in a kind of pack. 
In the Mounted Police trains the animals 
are harnessed in tandem fashion, four or six 
at a time, with a distance of about two feet 


between each. They are fastened to the 
traces by collars slipped over the head and 
ears and lying close to the swell of the neck. 
In the majority of dog trains these collars 
buckle to the traces on each side, the latter 
being kept from touching the ground by a 
back-band of leather fastened under the 
dogs’ ribs or stomachs. 

And the dogs themselves ? These useful 
animals are almost invariably of the breed 
known as “ huskies.” They are big, hardy, 
thick-coated brutes w'ith a strong strain of 
the wolf in them. No one can doubt this 
who has seen them fighting among them¬ 
selves ; it is then that their savage ancestry 



A “ Rider of the Plains.” 



Ready to "hit the trail.’* 

A Police Patrol dog-team in the North-West Territories. 
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comes uppermost. Every “ husky ” team 
has a “ king dog,” and this position is won 
and kept by the fiercest fighter of the pack. 
Labrador dogs, however, of another breed 
have been bought for police purposes in 
recent years and have proved successful. 
On the trail a dog team will cover between 
twenty and forty miles a day, according 
to the weather and other conditions. 
Twenty-five miles will be good running on 
a soft track. 

And now, the tale of the Lost Patrol. It 
was in December 1910 that Inspector 
Fitzgerald’s patrol party started on its 
disastrous trip. There were four men in all, 
the officer’s companions being Constables 
Taylor and Kinney, and Special Constable 
Carter. They were instructed to patrol 
with the mail from Fort Macpherson, on the 
Pelly River in the Mackenzie district, to 
Dawson, in the Yukon. It was at this same 
Fort Macpherson that the Inspector (then a 
sergeant) in 1903 established the first police 


post in that quarter of the Dominion, and it 
was from this point that he subsequently 
pushed more northward still until he reached 
Herschel Island, in the Arctic Ocean itself. 
On that desolate barren rock of an island, 
where only Eskimo and occasional whalers 
were to be met, Fitzgerald spent two or 
three years,his only ‘‘aides” being Constable 
Sutherland and Interpreter Thomson. 

The Inspector was undoubtedly the best 
man who could be chosen for the task of 
leading a patrol across the Arctic w'astes of 
Northern Canada. He had had long years 
of experience in the work ; he had performed 
journeys of even greater hazard. In this 
particular instance, how’ever, he had not 
travelled over the trail since 1906, while 
Carter knew it more recently. With this 
fact in mind the Inspector engaged Carter, 
who had resigned from the force, to guide 
the party to Dawson. The distance was 
only 156 miles, “ as the crow flies,”—not a 
long journey compared with many another 
that the Police have undertaken in the North- 
West. And all would have gone well but for 
the severity of the weather that was experi¬ 
enced, and the failure of Carter to find his 
way along part of the trail. In the misplaced 


confidence in the guide lies the explanation 
of the catastrophe. 

With a hearty send-off from Macpherson, 
Inspector Fitzgerald and his party, with a 
dog team, hit the trail on December 21st. 
They made good progress for several days, 
and then came the first check. At the 
mouth of the Wind River, in a sterile, bleak, 
frozen wilderness, Carter owned up that he 
had lost his bearings. It was essential that 
they should find the Heart Wind Divide, the 
trail that led across the mountains. To 
attempt any other pass might be to court 
death. So for seven days the men hunted 
for the trail, the while their little stock of 
provisions dwindled less and less. 

In Fitzgerald’s diary, which was found 
afterwards, occurs the. following note: 
“Jan. 17 (1911). Twenty-three below'. 
Five in a.m., with strong S.W. wind w'hich 
turned to a gale in the evening. Did not 
break camr*; sent Carter and Kinney off at 
7 a.m. to follow a river going south bv a 


little east; they returned at 3.30 p.m. and 
reported that it ran right up in the mountains 
and Carter said that it was not the right 
river. I left at 8 a.m., and followed a river 
running south, but could not see any cuttings 
on it. Carter is completely lost and does not 
know one river from another. We have now' 
only ten pounds of flour, and eight pounds of 
bacon and some dried fish. My last hope is 
gone, and the only thing I can do is to return 
and kill some of the dogs to feed the others 
and ourselves, unless we can meet some 
Indians. We have now' been a w’eek looking 
for a river to take us over the divide, but 
there are dozens of rivers and I am at a loss. 
I should not have taken Carter’s word that 
he knew the way from the Little Wind River.” 

It was a critical moment for the little 
party. Should they go on, or turn back ? 
They were under orders to patrol to Daw son ; 
they carried the King’s mails ; they belonged 
to a force that had a splendid reputation for 
never giving up. We can imagine the four 
in their thick furs, crouching over their camp 
fire and debating the question. In the end 
it was decided—and wisely—that they 
should retrace their steps to Macpherson. 
With so small a store of provisions it was 


madness to contemplate a three weeks* 
battle against nature in that wilderness of 
ice and snow. It were best to get back, and 
to get back quick before w'orse befell them. 

And so began the last and most terrible 
stage of the journey. Camp was broken on 
the next day, the 18th, and they plunged 
bravely into the country they had just 
traversed. But the conditions were harder 
now. “ The going is very heavy in deep 
snow,” wrote the Inspector, “and the hands 
and dogs getting weak.” The snow had 
drifted over the trail in places and obscured 
their landmarks. Their snowshoes, too, 
w'ere not large enough for breaking new trails. 
Later on : “All hands feeling sick, supposed 
to be from eating dogs’ livers. . . . Skin 
peeling off our faces and bodies, and parta 
of our bodies and lips all Bwollen and split, 

I suppose this is caused by feeding on dog- 
meat ; everybody feeling the cold very 
much for want of proper food.” The dogs 
were killed one by one. By February 1st 
eight of the animals had been eaten, leaving 
six more in the traces. Thus far they had 
travelled two hundred miles on dog-meat, 
and still had about a hundred to go. 

The prospect before the party was enough 
to have daunted the bravest of men. Weak 
and fatigued, and dependent on dog-mcat 
only for their food, they had to plod steadily 
through a lifeless, silent, snow-covered waste, 
the horror of which numbed their souls as the- 
cruel frost -numbed their bodies. And, but 
for an occasional spurt, every day saw' them 
cover fewer miles than the previous one. 
Yet Fitzgerald kept up a brave front and* 
tried to instil courage in his companions. 
He knew the value of “ a stert heart tae a 
stey brae.” His diary, which was carefully 
entered up, carries on the story from day to¬ 
day and there is no complaining. 

Of the others, Carter was now seemingly 
but half-conscious; he was confused and 
wandered in his mind. Taylor was badly 
frost-bitten, and Kinney was in little better 
case. And so we come to February 5th, 
w'hen the last sad entry was made in Fitz¬ 
gerald’s diary. The party at the time waa 
proceeding down the Trail River to the Peel 
River. 

“ Just after noon I broke through the ice, 
and had to make fire ; found one foot slightly 
frozen. Killed another dog to-night; have 
only five dogs now, and can only go a few 
miles a day. Everybody breaking out oa 
the body and skin peeling off.” 

The rest is silence. How the end came to 
the luckless patrol we can only gather from 
what the relief parties discovered. One- 
police party, about three miles below the 
portage on the Peel River, found the bodiea 
of Constables Kinney and Taylor lying side 
by side on their backs, with the fire at their 
feet. There was a camp kettle half full of 
moose-hide, cut in small pieces, which had 
been boiled for soup. The men had Alaska 
sleeping bags, one under and two over them. 
And one of them, poor Taylor, had put an 
end to his existence by his own hand- 
Driven mad by his sufferings he had blown, 
off the top of his head with his gun. 

Farther down the trail, where the close¬ 
ness of the camps bore evidence to the 
difficulties of the day’s march, the relief 
party found the mail and despatch bag 
“ cached ” in an empty cabin. That duty 
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bad been faithfully carried out. It remained 
to discover where Fitzgerald and Carter had 
died. About ten miles farther on the bodies 
of the two men met the seekers’ gaze. 
Carter, who had evidently Buccumbed 
first, was on one side, where he had been 
dragged and laid out reverently by his 
chief. Both hands were folded on his 
breast, and his face was covered with a 
handkerchief. The Inspector lay where a 
fire had been made, and by his side was a 
piece of charred wood with which he had 
written his “ last will and testament.” The 
latter was contained in a fragment of paper 
found in his trousprs pocket, and read:— 
“All money in despatch bag and bank, 
clothes, etc., I leave to my dearly beloved 
mother, Mrs. John Fitzgerald, Halifax. 
God bless alL (Signed) 

F. J. Fitzokbald, ' 

R.N.W.M.P.” 



This story of the Lost Patrol is without a 
parallel in the history of the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. There have been 
disasters before, but never one of such 
magnitude. And while our hearts go out in 
sympathy to the comrades of the gallant 
men who struggled so bravely in the face of 
overwhelming odds, we cannot but feel a 
thrill of pride at the endeavour made by 
Fitzgerald and his companions to carry out 
their mission. The endeavour was in 
keeping with the splendid traditions of the 
R.N.W.M.P., whose watchword is “ duty ” 
and whose proud boast it is that they never 
turn tail in the faqe of danger. 

“ It is only an event such as this,” wrote 
Commissioner Perry in his report, “ which 
can give greatest lustre and enduring remem¬ 
brance to the Force. The heroic efforts to 
return to Fort Macpherson have not been 
exceeded in the annals of Arctio travel.” 

55? 55? 


The Millionaire of Tretalla. a 

A STORY OF A CORNISH TIN-MINE. Complete 

By CHARLES EDWARDES. Story ' 


I was reading this rather uncommon 
epitaph under the name of Crapp in 
the Cornish churchyard when the old 
millionaire accosted me: 

“ Weep not for me, my children dear. 

Dead though I be, I still am near ; 

Prom heaven I look upon my boys. 

And share your earthly griefs and joys/* 

He was a handsome old man, with a white 
beard shaped like the end of a Cornish 
pasty, the kind of oblong tartlet (weighing 
about a pound and a half) which boys in the 
Duchy take to school with their copybooks 
and devour between half-past twelve and 
one. With only moderate self-control it 
lasts them all that time, and when it has 
gone down they are visibly larger. 

“ A stranger, I presume ? ” suggested the 
old gentleman affably. 

I nodded and remarked about Stephen 
Crapp’s lapse of grammar in the fourth 
line of his verse. The tombstone was in 
memory of Stephen Crapp, aged forty-six. 
The old gentleman also nodded. 

“ Yes,” he said; “ Crapp was like that, 
but I’ve no right to find fault with him. 
Fault, is it? I owe that man and another 
—John Peas take—both dead long ago, a 
debt in hard cash I’m never tired of re¬ 
membering ! ” He laughed a splendid old 
man’s laugh, and threw his head back 
as if he were at an amusing comedy in 
a theatre instead of by a ohurchyard 
grave. “We were both boys together,” 
he continued, “Crapp, Peastake, and my¬ 
self. They might have killed me with their 
nonsense, but it worked out very much 
otherwise. Have you half an hour to spare, 
or a little better ? ” 

“ For a good purpose, yes,” I replied. 

“ Oh, ’ said he, “ that'll fit the case then. 
It can t do you harm to hear how I became 
the richest lad in Tretalla, and like enough 
it will do you good. If you’ve boys of your 
own, it may encourage you to give them 
their heads a bit in their misohief times. 
That your bicycle by the wall ? Leave it 
there. No one will steal it in Cornwall. 
We’re going up to the ruin yonder.” 

He pointed his stiok at the shell of an 
old tin-mine machine-house, one of those 
relies which dot the west ooast of Cornwall 
and are only picturesque when the sun sets 
into the Atlantic behind them. A short 


lean chimney rose from the fabric like a 
forefinger. Having studied the map just 
previously, I knew its name. 

“ Wheal Chance ? ” I said. 

That’s it,” he replied. “ Named after 
me. I’m too old to glory in such distinc¬ 
tions, but I’ve had fourteen hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of tin out of that shaft. 
Come along. Satisfactory, wasn’t it? Be¬ 
ginning at seventeen, I was a blessing to 
the countryside at the game until I was 
fifty-one. Crapp there was my manager 
when he died, and as sore about it then as 
when his young noddle first realised what a 
thundering fine turn he and Peastake had 
done me by a fluke. A nasty fluke it was, 
too, as I’m sure you’ll admit with me in a 
minute or two.” 


HOll UUW, 


w»»n t at an oertain that 
of 


the old gentleman was a strict lover u 
truth. He looked as if he might be a genia 
fibber in his anecdotage. His eyes had c 
merry twinkle and his cheeks were bumishec 
that rich mahogany brown which suggests e 
past seafaring life, with its many temptatioiu 
towards mere yarns, or tales of the half-and 
half kind. But it didn’t much matte] 
anyway, I thought. I had diverged to tht 
°?“ t }° 866 Higga Head, its tremendoui 
cliffs, Phmnician remains, and the Atlantic 
thrashing at their roots. The ruin of Wheal 
Chance was on the summit of the headland, 
and I was bound thither from Tretalla church¬ 
yard. The old gentleman was likely to be at 
least an entertaining guide, and so I gave 
myself into his custody. 

The first thing to which he drew my atten¬ 
tion was a little sod-banked ring a couple of 
hundred yards from the ruin. 

Step over and have a look down it,” 
he said. “ But mind your footing, and if 
you are subject to giddiness, don’t go too 
near.” 


It was an ordinary tin-miner’s shaft, but 
nevertheless scaring enough to anyone 
not used to sueh holes. The timber baulks 
were still round it, and narrow ladders 
plunged from the surface into its depths 
—sixty fathoms plumb straight. 

“Don’t like it?” asked the Cap’n, as 
they called him in Tretalla—I learnt that 
later. 

I did not like it, and after one peep was 
with him again. 

“ Ah ! ” said he. “ That oomes of not 


being born in Cornwall. There was a 
wreck under Rigga in the ’eighties, and 
you should have Been the boys go down 
to it—that way—like so many monkeys. 
One chap came up with six suits of olothes 
on him. The barque was abandoned and 
she was reckoned fair spoil until the coast¬ 
guard got news of her. But it isn’t so 
bad as it looks. It gets daylight in two or 
three windows where the ancients had 
tried their luck for tin j and that brings 
me to the story I’m going to tell you. 
It’s this way.” 

A few more strides among soorus, gorse 
and heather, and we were on Rigga’s sublime 
edge. A sheer face of orimson and white 
stretched from our feet to the Atlantic. 
South it was a little lower, with a curve 
seawards broken into splinters and chasms 
over which gulls were spread like snowspots. 
The customary Cornish islets, fringed with 
foam, completed the picture. 

“ Come a bit farther,” said my friend. 
“ Then you’ll quite grasp it.” 

From that southern slope the headland 
was really an awful thing, in spite of its 
magnificent oolouring. Near its base were 
vivid green smears, which meant oopper. 
But the most remarkable of its features 
now were the seven or eight arched holes 
in the precipioe like doorways, one about 
thirty feet from the top, and the others 
below it, right and left, all well above the 
waterline. These were the old Phoenician 
workings. 

‘ ‘ Just notice One thing more,” my consider¬ 
ate guide continued. “ That sort of ledge 
by the nearest adit. Call it a foot wide, 
and you’ll err on the generous side. It’s a 
boy’s foot, not a man’s, nor yet an arithmetic 
book’s. And now we’ll get back and I’ll 
sit on my lucky stone and you shall light 
your pipe if you’vo got one. There’s no 
wind to speak of to-day, so your pipe won’t 
give you any trouble.” 

He was a very thoughtful and obliging old 
gentleman, and I obeyed his injunctions to 
the letter. 

I sat on the heather. He lowered himself 
oarefully upon a little chiselled granite 
upright, like afootstone to one of the tombs 
in the Tretalla churchyard. 

“ This is where they let me over—those 
two ohaps,” he explained, patting the 
stone. “ It’s got our initials on it: R.C., 
S.C., and I.P. Well now, I wasn’t much 
of a youngster fifty-seven years ago, when 
I came to Tretalla after my father's death. 
My mother's folk were raised here and that’s 
how it happened. London didn’t suit my 
mother, and by what the Tretalla youngsters 
said of me when I was turned loose at school 
with them, it hadn’t suited me either. I allow 
I was a timid kid ; couldn’t do with these 
precipices and the dark nights after London’s 
lamps and the shop windows. It was a 
great grief to me that I was shaped like 
that, for I was a sensitive as well as a timid 
kid. 


“ I’d been in Tretalla about fifteen months 
when I began to hold my head up and think 
myself nearly as spry as the other boys. Little 
Cockney that I was, I must needs then start 
bragging. I’d get gulls’ eggs just the same 
as other fellows, going down places not fit 
for a fly to crawl on. That’s to say, I’d do 
it in the egg season, which hadn’t come 
yet. I guess I stirred the dander of Crapp 
and Peastake, who were some months my 
senior, and one Sunday afternoon they 
got me out here, and after a lot of chaff 
dared me to let them drop me by a rope to 
that first ancient opening. I didn’t rush 
at the invitation by any means. No one 
had ever been down there, so far as any of 
us knew, and I didn’t see why I should be 
the first. But when Crapp said to Peastake 
* London’s a coward,’ and Peastake said of 
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course I was and that Crapp was a pudden- 
head to think it worth while make such 
an unnecessary remark, I determined to do 
it, if they’d answer for the strength of the 
rope and other precautions. You can guess 
that surprised them ; but the bargain was 
settled off-hand. 

“ It was to be on Wednesday, a half¬ 
holiday ; and so it w as. 

“ One of my maternal uncles had just 
come home from Chili with his pocket full of 
South American money, and that was a 
help in its way. My mother was very much 
taken up with this Uncle Tom of mine and 
didn’t worry so much as usual about my 
movements. As a general thing, I had to 
give an exact account of my goings and 
comings, and I didn’t want to tell any fibs 
about that Wednesday programme. 

“ Here we were, then, we three naughty 
boys—Crapp and Peastake the naughtiest by 
long chalks. It was a wild March afternoon, 
with north-west weather and no end of a 
sea on the rocks. Crapp’s father had the 
corner shop in the village, and the young 
rascal nicked a very sound coil of half-inch 
cord from his store. He and Peastake seemed 
a good deal more excited about the adventure 
than I did; but that was my Cockney artful¬ 
ness. Verily I was in a mortal funk, but covered 
it up and pretended I didn’t care two straws. 
I’ll tell you this though : I’d gone into that 
old church between school-time and dinner, 
and knelt in a corner and prayed I mightn’t 
be dashed into little pieces and break my 
mother’s heart. I could show you just 
where I knelt—under the Charles the First 
‘ board of thanks ’ to the people of Cornwall 
for helping him to fight the Commonwealth 
men. There are a lot of those boards still 
in the Duchy. I learnt that one almost by 
heart, because we sat near it, my mother and 
I. Anyway, I put up that prayer and made a 
decent meal after it. Uncle Tom pinched 
my cheek and said something about my 
capacity for jam dumpling. One remembers 
little things like that on solemn occasions. 
I slunk out soon after his observation and 
it’s a trifle to my juvenile credit that I w’p.s 
on the spot here before those other chaps. 

“ More still; when they came the} r 
wanted to cry off, although Crapp had 
the rope ready under his waistcoat. But 
I wouldn’t have it. I put on the pluck 
of ten. I declared that it would be as easy 
as letting a bucket down a well. The rope 
was about sixty feet long and the adit not 
more than six fathoms from the edge. 
Peastake was to hold one end 


but I was fetched up by that little ledge I and in less than five minutes was whisper- 
pointed out to you, and the instant my feet ing things. He had matches with him and 
touched it I spread-eagled myself into the at the far end struck five or six before he 
hole and there I lay face foremost for a seemed contented; and he wasn’t contented 
goodish time before I quite understood even then. 

that I wasn’t a dead boy at the bottom of “ ‘ See here, sonny,’ he said, very excited; 
old Rigga Head. ‘know black tin when you see it? This is 

“ When I moved after a time I heard some.’ He tapped the side. ‘ I want you 

a drip-drip of water. Then I got on my to creep in a yard or two and make a light, 

knees and found that the rest of the rope and tell mo if there’s much of this sort of 

was trailing out of the hole. I peeped over, stuff over your head and by your young 

and almost gave up heart in terror of the ribs. There will be, or I’m less of a pro- 

situation ; crawled back and reckoned phet than I think myself.’ ” 

myself still quite half a dead boy. The old gentleman rose from his granite 

“ But when we’re young like that, our perch, 

emotions are of the quick-change kind ; and “ That’s my story,” he said, with the 

it wasn’t many minutes before I liked light of victory in his fine old eyes. “ That’s 

the roomy look of the cave I was in. how Wheal Chance was born. Those 

There was light enough to show' me it Phoenician fellows, or whoever they were, 

had a good solid rock floor to it and plenty must have been disturbed at their pickaxing, 

of it. I tried shouting to Crapp and or they’d have made the great discovery 

Peastake, but got no reply, and concluded themselves. They were just on the border 

they had bolted with their guilty consciences. of the Promised Land, so to speak. A 

And then I bucked up and made the very huge plug of tin going slick dow'n under sea 

best of things. I was certain to be rescued level—that’s what Wheal Chance proved to 

soon, unless those niggers held their tongues, be, and those old chaps had just tinkered 

which wasn’t likely. as it were with its sideshoots. 

“ I went about five-and-twenty feet into “ My uncle got the mining rights, died 
the hole. It narrowed at the end so that when I was sixteen and left me everything, 

only a boy could squeeze any farther, and and here I am, the luckiest old man who 

I didn’t feel like undertaking that squeeze. ever aped being a young dare-devil because 

And then I went back to my porch and sat he hadn’t the courage to be the other thing, 

in the doorway and looked aw'ay dow r n at Tired you ? ” 

the sea and, if you’ll believe me, so accus- He had not tired me, but I was anxious 

tomed does one get to anything, when the about my bicycle, and said so. I still wasn’t 

rescue party turned up on top there I quite sure that he was a veracious old 

was whistling as lively as a cricket. gentleman. 

“ ‘ Are you there, sonny ? ’ called out But he was. After a cordial handshake wo 
my Uncle Tom with more than a little parted, and at the inn they confirmed the 

shake in his voice, and I gave him a brisk remarkable story of the founder of Wheal 

* I am that * in reply. His ‘ Praise the Chance. 

Lord!’ in answer was just as cheerful, He was, it appeared, a rather eccentric 

though in another key. millionaire, who didn’t live up to his import- 

“ All I had to do now was wait. I ance locally in the conventional way. 

expected another rope, but not my Uncle Instead of occupying a mansion and a 

Tom himself. Down came his legs though, park, he resided in an ugly modern villa, 
and I never loved him so much as when with a portico of red and blue glass, 

we stood face to face in that adit. He said commanding a fine view of the Wheal 

I was a bad young rascal, but he didn’t say Chance ruins. But he was much beloved 
it as if he meant it. And then, instead for his good heart and generosity, and such 

of getting me up at once, he seemed taken credentials outweigh a great deal of mere 

by the appearance of the hole ; and cried eccentricity, even assuming that eccentricity 

up to the others that he wanted to have is a bad thing in itself—a common belief 

a look round. He unfastened the rope with which I, for one, do not entirely hold. 
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as far from the edge as he 
could get, and that would leave 
Crapp lots of intermediate space 
to do his share. I didn’t weigh 
seven stone, and there ought 
to have been no difficulty 
between them. 

“ There wasn’t any, either, at 
the start. With a noose round 
the w aist and my hands w rapped 
in handkerchiefs (mine and 
Crapp’s), I went over the edge 
an inch or two at a time. The 
worst moment was when I had 
to let go of Mother Earth and 
my head sank below the surface. 
I could have yelled then. But I 
did nothing of the kind; kept 
on shoving myself off the ragged 
wail with one bandaged hand 
and descending all right. 

“ All at once, what do you 
think ? Instead of my yelling, 
that lunatic Crapp screamed as 
if he was being struck by a 
butcher. Seems as if I can hear 
him now’. And the next moment 
I droppod several yards at a 
run and gave myself up for lost; 


LIFE’S DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


But. alas! this is how the scene was depicted in the 
“Muddlecomb Weekly Argus.”—“N.B. The winner, 
Ohctwynd, is marked with a cross.” 


When Chetwynd heard that a local Tress photographer 
hod •‘snapped” him running in the great annual cross¬ 
country race, he not unnaturally expected to see some¬ 
thing dainty and graceful, like this. 
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Serial 
Story. 


BETWEEN THE TWO: 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE, 

By SERCOVBE Q RIF FIN, 

Author of ** The Mad Tatheht,” “ A Goorkha’s Kookri “ The Dumb Chief’* etc., etc. 



yril Falk¬ 
land would 
have given a 
good deal to 
know what 
thoughts 
Mere pass¬ 
ing through 
Cressington’s 
mind with 
regard to the 
cycle incident 
which threat¬ 
ened to end 
so tragically. 
But the 
friendship 
was a clan¬ 
destine oneCressington refrained from 
calling to inquire as to Cyril's progress; 
and neither would risk the possibility of 
detection that the posting, or sending, of a 
letter would entail. 

Cyril decided to avoid giving the slightest 
hint of his responsibility for the fiasco to 
Armstrong; indeed the latter, possibly 
unwittingly, forced the culprit so to do. 
Armstrong was bidding Cyril good night, 
after having read to him as recorded at the 
end of the last chapter, when the anxious 
junior suddenly asked whether the Head 
Master had discovered any clue as to “ the 
chaps who mixed up the bicycles.” 

Armstrong replied that he thought Dr. 
Sanders had as yet no suspicions of anyone— 
unless it bo of himself. 

“ D’you mean yourself ? ” cried Cyril in 
astonishment. 

“ Yes,” responded Armstrong. “ Old 
Sand\ r wasn’t satisfied with my answer at 
roll-call, so I had to go to his study.” 

“ Yes,” said Cyril, with breathless interest. 
“ Well ? ” 

“ I told Sandy I couldn’t tell him 
who was the culprit, and he immediately 
chimed in with—‘ but you would if you did. 
know ? * Without any idea of letting myself 
in for private detective work, I said I would 
certainly tell him, if I knew positively. At 
once herounded on me, saying that he knew 
I had suspicions of some one—you can’t 
do old Sandy—and on confirming these 
suspicions, he would expect me to keep to 
my pledged word, and come forward to tell 
him the culprit’s name. It was rather tricky, 
but Sandy is jolly well mistaken if he thinks 
he has enrolled me as his private detective.” 

“ But if you do find out accidentally,” said 
Cyril quickly, “you’ll have to sneak.” 

Armstrong shrugged his shoulders: “You’ve 
about hit it, Cyril. But listen, I shan’t 
find out, if I can avoid it.” 

“ Of course you won’t,” cried Cyril 
warmly, but his heart sank as he realised 
that never could he make a confidant of 
Armstrong with regard to the cycle affair; 
it would be the same as an open confession, 
for Armstrong must fulfil his promise, and 
tell the Head Master: the Head Master would 
, tell his father ; and that brought the gallows, 
or Milden Lane, within measurable distance. 

“I think, Cyril,” said Armstrong, as he 
stood in the doorway, “ that the foolish 
fellow’ who played that thoughtless prank, 
* would be ; doing the manliest and most 
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sensible thing if he went straight to the 
Head Master, and confessed. Good night.” 

Cyril lay back on his pillow, his brain all 
a whirl: how puzzling things were. If only 
he could know what Cressington intended 
doing. He must see Cressington—that was 
certain. 

The next day, however, had to be spent 
indoors by Dr. Armstrong’s orders, with 
permission to take a quiet walk on Sunday 
afternoon if the weather was congenial. 
Cyril determined to take this opportunity of 
calling to see Cressington. 

But if the weather was congenial to his 
purpose, the Fates, intheshapeof Armstrong, 
were not; for, on the Sunday afternoon, just 
as he was setting out to call on Cressington, 
Armstrong was announced. 

“ How do, Cyril ? I was going to call at 
Brice’s place and see how the poor kiddie 
is getting on,” said Armstrong. “ Dad 
thinks you’re fit enough again now. Will 
you come with me ? ” 

Cyril promptly answered “yes,” for, anxious 
as he was to see Cressington, he was even 
more concerned in the condition of young 
Brice. 

So, together. Armstrong and Cyril set out 
to call at the home of the Brice family. 

As they neared the house, Cyril lagged 
behind : he dreaded the news that might be 
forthcoming. 

The garden gate was pushed open by 
Armstrong. Cyril hung back. 

“ You go in,” said the junior, and his 
voice was trembling so that he could scarcely 
get out the words : “ Some of—the blinds— 
are drawn down.” 

Armstrong turned and looked at Cyril 
curiously. 

“It’s all right,” the latter hastened to 
say\ “ Only—only I liked Arthur Brico 
awfully.” 

“ Yes: he was a splendid little kid. I 
hope he doesn't die ; though there’s not 
another fellow so ready for it as he.” 

“ Please go,” urged Cyril, almost hysteri¬ 
cal. “ I’11 stop here. Be quick, and come 
and tell me. Quick ! ” 

After what seemed to Cyril like hours, 
Armstrong returned looking very grave. 
“ He is very bad, but they don’t think he’ll 
die. Doctor Brice is awfully mad about 
it—Arthur’s the only child, and he may be 
permanently injured. Dr. Brice says it’s 
a case of manslaughter against the boy who 
loosened the saddle.” 

“ If there was a boy who did it! ” cried 
Cyril, wildly, and then he broke down, 
sobbing bitterly. 

Armstrong seemed strangely perturbed. 

“Cyril,” he said, earnestly, “go and talk 
it over with some one you can trust—your 
father and mother.” 

Without a word Cyril turned and walked 
off. Spite of all, he felt he would blurt out 
the whole sad story in Armstrong’s ears, were 
he to linger another moment. And then ? 
Manslaughter! 

Armstrong looked sadly and anxiously 
after the boyish figure disappearing in the 
distance; and who knows what thoughts 
were passing through the senior’s brain. 

He stood immovable for three minutes or 
more. Then he seemed to have come to a 
•decision, for off he went tvith rapid strides 


to the villa of Mr. Terence J. O’Brien, 
seedsman and florist. 

“ Terry in ? ” he asked of the maid who 
answered the door. 

“ No, he’s out,” said a twelve-year-old 
voice, forestalling the maid’s response. 

A pair of saucy blue eyes peeped round 
an angle, and caught sight of Armstrong. 

“ My hat! ” exclaimed the owner of the 
eyes. “ I’m beastly sorry. I thought you 
were Higgs; he generally calls round on 
Sunday afternoons. Please forgive me, 
Armstrong, I didn’t mean it for cheek.” 

“ Terry, you young scamp, come here,” 
said the Sixth-Former with a good-humoured 
laugh. “ I’ve got a job for you, you wire- 
haired Irish terrier. Falkland has been ill, 
has got the blues, and wants cheering up. 
Just call round at his place, as if you dropped 
in accidentally. Don’t mention my name. 
By-the-by I expect he’ll ask you to stop 
to tea, his folks are away from home to-day, 
so he’ll be glad of company. You’ll go ? 
, . . Thanks, Terry. So long ! ” 

Such a request from a Sixth Form boy and 
a monitor, accompanied by the lure of going 
out to tea, could but be complied with ; so 
Terry retired to a looking-glass with a hair¬ 
brush. Having reduced his straggling hairs 
from roving over to the wrong side of 
the parting and having attended to other im¬ 
portant details, ho descended to the drawing¬ 
room to inform his parents of the call he had 
been asked to make. One parent was snor¬ 
ing heavily on one side of the fireplace, while 
the other read a book, sitting opposite her 
snoring spouse. Admonitions, mostly by 
gesture, not to w’ako the sleeper, brought 
Terry to whisper into his mother’s ears. 

“ It’s not that Cressington who asked you 
to go ? ” queried the mother, with memories 
of that dreadful night when Terry had not 
come home, but had been lost in the 
Devil’s Cave. 

“ Oh no, mother,” was Terry’s w hispered 
response. “ Armstrong. I said—he’s that 
aw fully decent chap whose father is a doctor.” 

“ All right, Terry dear,” w r as the w hispered 
comment. “ Keep out of mischief, dearie, 
won’t you ! And don’t be late for church.” 

Terry nodded, tiptoed out of the room, 
and set out on his errand of friendship. 
Armstrong could have selected no two boys 
so likely to chum together as Terry and CyriL 

It will be remembered that Cyril’s parents 
were still on holiday, so Martha “ in loco 
parentis ” suggested that Terry should 
stay to tea, seeing that he and Cyril seemed 
to have so much to say to one another. 

Over muffins and strawberry jam they 
waxed quite confidential, and Cyril relegated 
to the back of his mind the horrible night¬ 
mare of Brice’s condition. One question 
that Terry asked vyas as a spark to a train of 
gunpowder—“ Do you collect stamps, 
Cyril ? ” 

“ Ra— ther ! ” replied that enthusiastic 
philatelist. “ I’ve got nearly’ two thousand 
different. I’ve got two three-cornered Cape : 

Cress-one was given me this week. And 

I’ve got a Post Office Mauritius that is worth 
six pounds sterling-*” 

“ Have you ! ” gasped Terry, enviously. 

“ Yes, but I don’t mind telling you, Terry, 
that it’s a fudge.” 

Terry O’Brien sjghcd a sigh of relief at the 
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thought that the Falkland collection, even 
now, might not be so overwhelmingly superior 
to the O’Brien one. 

It was Terry’s turn. “Fve got a Tasmania 
with a platypus, sixpence. And a Victoria 
with the Queen sitting on the throne, cata¬ 
logued at five-and-six. And I’ve got a 
black English with a V.R. in the corners.” 

“ But that’s worth pounds and pounds,” 
exclaimed Cyril: it was hi9 turn to envy 
now. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t tell everybody, Cyril, 
but I don’t mind telling you that there 
used to be stars in the corner, only somebody 
carefully scratched them out, and inked 
in V.R. instead.” 

“ Then it’s as bad as my Mauritius,” said 
Cyril, visibly relieved. 

“ Cyril. . . . Have you 
got a Montserrat sur¬ 
charged on Antigua— 
queen’s head—sixpence 
— green — watermark 
Crown and C.A. ? ” 

“ No ”— in tones of 
jealous awe. 

“ Well, I’ve got two,” 
responded Terry, peering 
into vacancy as if con¬ 
sidering the future of 
nations. 

Cyril sat silent as a 
mouse : the air was full 
of possibilities. 

“ I’ve got two—TWO,” 
repeated Terry, still 
staring. 

“ Two,” echoed C}'ril 
encouragingly, moisten¬ 
ing dry lips. 

“Yes, two fine speci¬ 
mens,” impressively 
stated Terry, relaxing his 
strained expression. 

“ Will you swop one ? ” 

Cyril ventured to ask, 
and waited with drawn 
breath. 

“ No,” emphatically 
responded Terry, “I’ll 
give you one.” 

“ Oh, Terry ! ” cried 
Cyril, overcome with 
gratitude, “ you are the 
very hrickiest of bricks.” 

For the next half-hour 
the two boys wandered 
together through the 
realms of philately, as 
Martha found, when she 
inquired if she might 
clear away the tea things. 

“ What do you think, 

Martha ? ” said Cyril, 
ignoring her question. 

“ Terry bought a penny 
packet of stamps last 
week and inside was a 
half-cent. Newfoundland 
dog.” 

“You don’t say so. 

Master Cyril,” responded 
the surprised domestic, 
who was not acquainted with the language 
of philately. “ I s’pose *twas only a 
puppy, not through his distemper ? Lawks! 
it’s fair astonishing what they do give away 
nowadays. Fancy! a sweet little New f - 
foundland puppy dog given away with a 
penny packet of stamps.” 

Terry, his face queerly contorted, was 
trying to control his mirth by thinking of a 
crematorium he had visited during his last 
holidays. 

“ Oh, Martha,” cried Cyril, “ you don’t 
twig. I mean a postage stamp of Newfound¬ 
land with the picture of a dog on it.” 


“ Oh ! ” said the disappointed Martha, 
and then brightening, “You boys are fond 
of your bit of fun ; as I often say, you 
are as artful as a waggon-load of monkeys.” 

Terry O’Brien was expected to be in his 
place at the parish church with his parents 
that evening, and failing to induce Cyril to 
accompany him, he went off alone, while 
his newly-made chum remained gazing 
into the fire, dreaming of wonderful stamp- 
collections. 

The compact of friendship had been duly 
made, and was sealed later in the evening 
when Terry, after church, brought round the 
green Montserrat for Cyril’s collection. 

Next morning Cyril took to school with 
him an early issue of Belgian that he knew 
Terry particularly wished to procure. But 


a piece of paper pinned inside. It had 
writing on it—printed by hand in Old English 
characters. 

Glancing around to see he was not being 
watched, he proceeded to read as follows: 

“ alklanb, beware! 'Cbou art a reckless knave 
to plag acurv? tricks upon tbv fellows. 3 —tbc 
flubor ©boat, as gou name me—Dave 3 not suffered 
saMv tbrougb some sucb witless roguery ? flake 
warning, anb continue not in these foolisb paths. 
ITbe fEubor ©boat cautions tbee.” 

Cyril Falkland was startled, but he had 
no superstitious fears of a supernatural 
visitation : he didn’t believe in ghosts. 

But who was the writer of the note—who ? 
When had it been put into his locker ? What 
was the object of the perpetrator of the joke ? 

He most have left his locker unfastened on 
Friday morning when he had so unex- 


He was thrusting it away out of sight in . 


the locker when he espied a piece of paper pinned inside.** 


an alarming discovery drove all thoughts of 
philately from his mind. 

The Edvvardians had numbered lockers 
where they could keep their school-books 
and other etceteras required during school 
hours. Cyril went to his locker, and there, 
just inside, he saw his old school cap—the 
one he had lost in the cycle store. There 
could be no mistake—his name was inked 
inside—C. S. Falkland. Who had put it in 
there ? Certainly it was better theie than in 
the Doctor’s hands. 

He was thrusting it away out of sight in 
the depths of the locker when he espied 


pec ted ly been sent home by Mr. Merry, so 
the cap and note might have been placed 
there any time betw een Friday and Monday 
morning. 

He knew' there -was a story about a school¬ 
boy who, long ago, had somehow got locked 
up in an old oak chest for a joke, and 
had never come out of the chest—alive. 
Occasionally this ghost was said to walk, 
but of late years “ The Tudor Ghost ” had 
not been more than a memory. 

The note was certainly not wTitten by a 
novice. If it had been scrawled, he would 
have at once questioned Peters about it. 
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It read a* if Peter* had worded it: yee, lie 
must question Peter*. But Cyril was more or 
lea* sore in hit own mind that he could pnt 
hit finger on the writer of the note— it was 
Owsington. Just the sort of tunny trick 
-that ' old Rupert would enjoy ! ' Yea, he 
must apeak to Cressington first 

The latter, during morning school, caught 
sight of Cyril, and when no one was looking, 
distinctly winked. Undoubtedly it was old 
Rupert’s little joke. 

So Cyril's spirits rose, and rose still higher 
at a formal announcement made by the 
Head Master to the effect that Arthur Brice 
had taken a decided turn for the better, and 
might be considered as now out of danger. 
Cyril wandered round the playground after 
school was out. Soon he caught sight of 
Oeesington sharpening his pocket-knife 
on a certain slate slab wom at one point to 
a deep hollow by successive generations of 
knife-whetting schoolboys. He strolled in 
the direction of the Blate slab. 

“ To-night ? ” queried Creeaington, as the 
younger boy paused. 

“ Eight o’clock—your place,” responded 
Cyril in an undertone. 

Altogether Cyril had a heavy list of 
engagements for that evening. Terry O’Brien 
was bringing round his stamp album after 
tea for an hour's philately, Donald Armstrong 
was expecting him along at seven o’clock for 
Cesar, and Rupert Cressington would be 
awaiting him at eight. 

There was some lack of fervour in Cyril’s 
study of stamps, therefore; but Terry’s 
red-hot enthusiasm did duty for both. Still, 
after half an hour's swapping, the two 
boys laid aside the paraphernalia of philately, 
and with a bag of mixed chocolates open 
on the rug between them, sat each side of the 
fireplace, gracefully reposing on the rug. 

“ Let’s talk about ghosts,” proposed CyriL 

“ Right you are !” agreed Terry. “After 
we’ve put out the lights.” 

The gas jets were turned off promptly 
enough by Cyril, who, stretching himself 
full length on the hearthrug, chin resting 
on hands raised on elbows, eyes gazing into 
the fire, remarked: “ Do you believe in 
ghosts, Terry 1 ” 

“ Not ready and truly, but ”—the Celtio 
imagination was stirring—“ it's jolly exciting 
to think there are ghosts. I love ghost 
stories.” 

Cyril acquiesced in this statement, and 
then asked : “ Have you ever heard of a 
ghost haunting our school ? ” 

“ You bet 1 have 1 ” said Terry, eyes 
aglow. “ I’U tell you the story if you like.” 

Cyril certainly did “ like,” so Terry com¬ 
menced impressively: “ Long ago in six¬ 

teen—or seventeen-hundred-and-something, 
there was a boy——” 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Cyril in mook wonder¬ 
ment, but seeing Terry looked hurt, he added: 
“ I mean, I thought the boys were too old- 
fashioned then to be really boys.” 

“ There was a boy,” repeated Terry 
O'Brien, and waited as if to dare Cyril to 
as much as say a word. 

“ Tudor boy f ’’ was all Cyril ventured 
to ask. 

“ Of course he was, if he lived in the 
sixteenth century, silly I Didn’t I say it was 
in sixteen-hundred-and-■” 

“ But eixteen-hundred-and-something is 
the seventeenth-” 

" Are you telling the story or am I 7 ” 
demanded Terence O’Brien, and seeing he 
had awed hie heckler into silence, “ Well, as 
I was saying, this Tudor boy’s father was a 
courtier of King Charles the First ”—there 
was a murmur Horn Cyril which might have 
been “Stnart”—“and this courtier’s son 
went to the school, and there was another 
boy there as well-” 


“ Only two of them at the school ? ” 
queried Cyril, innocently. 

“ Cyril Falkland,” said Terry indignantly, 
" if you say another word, I'll stop telling 
the story.” 

Cyril apologised, and as an excuse said he 
had only joked because he felt “ creepy.” 

Darkness, lit with sudden flickers of light 
which cast moving shadows, a big room 
with only two living creatures in it, a chill 
wind moaning among the tree-tops in the 
garden, and blue Celtio eyes staring into 
vacancy—all these are ideal accessories 
to •ghost story. 

“ These two Tudor boys at our school 
had both got fathers at Court. I don’t 
know what the row was ail about, but the 
two oourtier fathers had a frightful ‘ bust-up ’ 
over something. 1 ’spect you know that 
they always finished up rows with duels in 
the six-eventeenth century, just like the 
Froggies do now, except that in France they 
only pretend to fight, while in England in the 
six—er—Tudor times they generally went 
on till one was killed. So one of the fathers 
got killed—jolly hard lines for him 1 still it 
couldn’t be helped, and it’s much better than 
mucking about like the Frenchman does. 
. . . Well, the winning courtier’s boy 
was never told about it —I shouldn’t lilte 
to know that my father had killed one of 
the other boys’ fathers, would you 7 ” 

Cyril said he certainly wouldn’t, because 
his father would, under the circumstances, 
most likely be hanged. 

“Things were different in the six-eventeenth 
century, Cyril,” said Terence, sagely, his 
blue eyes peering into the realms of imagina¬ 
tion. “ Now, although the Ghost-boy (I 
mean the chap who was going to be the 
ghost) didn’t know about the duel, the 
Orphan-boy knew all about it, and hated 
the Ghost-boy. You couldn’t expect him 
to be exactly slobbering over his father’s 
murderer’s son, could you 7 If I thought 
your father had killed my father, I wouldn’t 
have given you that Montserrat Btamp.” 

“ My father wouldn’t do a thing like 
that,” said Cyril emphatically. 

“ He'd better not! ” said Terry, warmly, 
“ or he’d jolly well get the worst of it.” 

The ghost story was forgotten during a 
temporary discussion regarding the parental 
fighting powers, but this having been amic¬ 
ably settled Terry continued the tragio tale. 

“Now, the Orphan-boy was a beast. I 
know that orphan boys in stories are always 
good, but this Tudor orphan was a down¬ 
right rotter. He chummed up with the 
Ghost-boy, and pretended to be awfully 
friendly, but all the while was only on the 
look-out for chances to pay out the Ghost- 
boy for what his father had done. I think 
the Ghost-boy must have been a bit soft, 
anyway, he didn’t twig that his supposed 
chum was making an ass of him. Now 
comes the awful part. The Ghost-boy, von 
know, was young and beautiful, and had 
golden eyes and blue hair”—Cyril made 
frantic gestures, but Terry continued 
unmoved—“ and never guessed the drefful 
fate that threatened him. It was the last 
day of the Winter term; both boys were 
leaving the school, and going straight to 
London. The Orphan-boy suggested a rag, 
and there was an awful lively time. They 
somehow fooled about with the head 
master’s chair, so that he came to the 
pound an awful whopper. The two 
burst out laughing, and the head master 
picked up a cane, and chivied them out 
of the schoolroom into the playground. 
They led him round the playground 
at a good pace and winded him. Then 
they ran through the lavatory slap into 
the house—the head master’s private apart¬ 
ments, mind I Upstairs they rushed, and 


found themselves in a top attlo where was a 
big old chest. The Orphan-boy, revengeful 
beast, sees his chance, gets the Ghost- 
boy to hide in the chest, and—locks him in, 
taking the key. He—himself—the Orphan- 
boy, bolts - down. another Sight of stairs 
into the street, the old head master puffing 
after him, thinking he's driven both of 
them off the premises. Now, it was arranged 
for the Orphan-boy to join his uncle in 
London Town, and his luggage-and-all was 
ready waiting down at the White Hart for 
the stage-coach which was to pass through 
the town about two o'clock. The Ghost-boy 
was also due to go by the same coach to 
join his father at Court, but was going home 
to get some lunch fint; he lived with an 
ancient old aunt. The Orphan-boy writes a 
note to say that the Ghost-boy is kept-in 
at school, and means to catch the coach, 
without coming home to lunch. The poor 
old aunt thinks it’s all in apple-pie order; 
and as she knows the boy's luggage is ready 
waiting at the White Hart, she doesn’t worry. 

“So the brutal Orphan-boy goes off to 
London Town, gloating at the Ghost-boy's 
imprisonment in the old oak chest. I am not 
sure, but perhaps the false, revengeful Orphan- 
boy really meant to send back the key, or let 
some one know where the Ghost-boy was 
shut up. But the coach in which he 
travelled was held up by highwaymen, and 
he got a nasty crack on his head, which 
knocked the sense out of him for two days. 

. . . Sad, isn’t it T ” 

“ No, I’m jolly glad the cad did get a crack 
on the head : I wish it had killed him,” said 
Cyril, quite carried away by the tragic story. 

“ But you’ve forgotten the GhoBt-boy,” 
said Terry, gravely. “ There was no key 
to unlock the chest; besides, they didn't 
know anyone was inside, and though they 
heard noises, they thought it was rats. So, 
ever since, the Tudor Ghost has walked, 
and they say he’s hunting for his faithless 
chum.” 


Neither boy spoke for a full minute; a 
little jet of coal gas burst into flame, revealing 
two wide-eyed faces. 

“ It can’t be true that It walks, can it 7 ” 
said Cyril thoughtfully. “ Anyway, I don’t 
suppose it would write notes.” 

“ Write notes 7—No, silly ! ” rid Terry, 
with a contemptuous toss of the head. 

It was time for Cyril to be off. Together, 
he and Terry walked as far as Dr. Armstrong's 
abode, where Cyril duly prepared his Caesar, 
while Terry went home—if truth must be 
told—-to scamp his lessons and then return to 
the delights of the stamp album. 

Cyril made the fact of his parents’ return 
from their week-end later in the evening 
an excuse for leaving Armstrong at an early 
hour. He at once hurried to Cressington’s 
home, and rapped at the back door. 

Cressington answered it in person : “ Come 
in, Cyril, old chap, I was expecting you.” 

“Can’t stop, Cressington, really I can’t. 
Mater and Pater come home to-night. I 


say, it was a ripping joke of yours to return 
my cap, and write the Ghost note.” 

“Cap 7 Note 7 ” said Cressington with a 
laugh. " I know nothing about either.” 

“ Oh dear ! ” cried Cyril in dire alarm. 

“ It’s all right, kiddie. Make your mind 
easy. I know that you are the daring young 
rip that mixed up the bikes—seeing I 
made the suggestion—but don’t think I’m 
going to split. We’re chums—we two.” 

“ It’s jolly decent of you not to blab,” 
responded Cyril warmly. “ I’m only worried 
about the note ; I'll tell you about that, 
first chance I have. But I mustn’t stop 
now. Good night, Rupert, old man.” 

“ Good night 1 ” said Cressington. And 
there was a smile of triumph on his face. 


(To it eonlinumL) 
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My little son in God ! 

Fare forth upon thy 
road 

That leads to times of 
toil and stress and 
strife; 

Fain wonld we bid 
yon stay 

In this fair home, 
to-day 

Entering the life of 
school, the School 
of Life. 


Th’ enlisting knights of old 
Had need of courage bold. 

Of vows and vigils by their armour bright, 
■y boy—not leu than they. 

Meed you to kneel and pray 
That God be with you in your life-long 
fight. 

Tour armour is the same 
In form, and strength and name : 

Helmet and breast-plate, shield and shoes 
and sword. 

And girdle too. Tet changed 

Are knight and armour, ranged 

In Sp/rtf-combat, fighting for your Lord. 

Tour belt be Truth, so blest; 

Christ’s righteousneu your vest; 

Peace for the sandals; faith for shield; 
the sword, 


God’s Spirit; thus bedight, take heart ot grace. 
Sir Knight, 

Go forth equipped, according to God’s Word. 

Maybe you ’ll fight in wars 
01 earth, for King and Cause. 

There, too, your heavenly armour you shall 
need. 

That mercy, pureness, love 
Be with you as you move, 

And justice, right and peace may war succeed. 

Tour worst foe is—yourself I 
Tet, courage 1 for the ell 
Is ot two natures, and the higher man 
In you can conquer all. 

Both Sin and Sell shall fall; 

Do yon begin where knights of old began. 

As by their harness bright 
They watched throughout the night. 

Kneeling before God’s Altar, what did they t 
Alone with God, each youth 
Prayed Christ, the Light and Truth, 

For help and strength to guide him through 
Life’s day. 

My little son in God, 

Look upward 1 and each load 

Shall be to thee as angel’s soaring wings. 

Christ’s burden knows no weight. 

His yoke is easy freight. 

And, taught by Him, e’en here His soldier 
sings 1 M. L E. 


& & & 
The Most Famous Boys’ F^ht in 
Fiction. 


A UNIQUE ACCOUNT OF IT AS GIVEN BY THE SURVIVORS 
To OEOROB A. WADE. 


E very English boy knows its story, 
for what schoolboy throughout the 
world who knows English has not read it ? 
The account of it is to be found in one of the 
most popular books ever written, and its 
ictures were drawn not only from life, 
ut by a truly vigorous and notable writer. 
You gain some notion of the splendid 
character and vim of this man who wrote 
“ Tom Brown’s School Days ” as you stand 
and gaze reverently on that magnificent 
statue of him which stands in front of the 
Temple Reading Room at Rugby. 

There, with the head turned half to the 
right, as if to look once more over the 
beloved Close at the well-known “ School 
House ” of which he was so distinguished 
a member, is the lifo-like figure of Thomas 
Hughes, the author of ” Tom Brown.” 
And on the pedestal of the statue is carved 
the text of which he was so fond, the text 
which so well reveals his character and life, 
the text which may so exoellently stand for 
our own at the loginning of this striking 
story. Read it slowly, and think about it. 

*' Watch ye : Stand tost in the Faith : 

'Quit you like Men : Be Strong ! " 

The great fight, the details of which are 
given in the fifth, chapter of Tom Brown’s 


School Days,” took place as far back as 1841, 
over seventy years ago I Think of the 
difference between the Rugby of to-day and 
the Rugby of that day! 

Seventy years ago ! And yet, strange to 
relate, it is quite true, though so few 
people Bre aware of it, that the two boys 
who fought—the “ Slogger Williams ” and 
the “ Tom Brown ” of that historio contest— 
were, until quite recently, both alive and 
well. Nay, they both, with the greatest 
good-heartedness and kindness, gave me 
their most valuable assistance in writing 
this very article as a worthy reminiscence 
of a famous fight and of a notable group of 
schoolboys. 

Strange to relate, too, both these survivors 
of the memorable struggle became clergy¬ 
men. One of them, the Rev. Augustus 
Orlebar, whose death occurred at the age of 
eighty-eight while this article was at press, 
was the vicar of a parish in East Bedford¬ 
shire ; the other, the Rev. Chancellor 
Bulkeley Owen Jones, who, we are glad to 
say, is BtiU alive, although now retired from 
aotive service in the Church, was for over 
fifty years the celebrated Warden of Ruthin, 
in North Wales. 

W'tb these twq worthies let me,do full 
jpetioe to yet a. third survivor of the classic 


.fight, one to whom I owe an untold, debt, 
not only for himself helping me so excellently 
and kindly in getting together the details 
of this story, but for putting me into touch 
with his old friends and schoolfellows still 
alive at the time who were the real heroes 
of it. 

This gentleman is Mr. J. G. Hollway, 
barrister-at-law, now himself also eighty- 
eigfit years old. He is the original of the boy 
who “ gave a knee” to one of the combatants, 
and thus we have the remarkable fact that, 
of six actual participants in the struggle, 
in the fight of over seventy years back,— 
viz. the two fighters themselves, their two 
seconds, and the two boys who “ gave a 
knee,”—-there are two still living in our 
midst at the grand old age of eighty-six ! 
No wonder that all Rugbeians, young and 
old, grow enthusiastic when speaking of 
these truly “ Grand Old Men,” and have 
ever an overwhelming welcome for them 
when they appear at the world-famous 
school. 

Though I myself have been informed 
during my talks with the Rev.. Chanoellor 
Jonas, the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, and Mr. 
Hollway, about the exact identity of 
“ Slogger Williams,” and “ Tom Brown ” 
in the great fight, yet it is perhaps best not 
to distinguish here which was which, as, 
of course, the various details of the struggle 

S ven in the novel are not precisely what 
ippened in the actual event. 

The fight, as described in the story, took 
place in the field behind the old chapel, in 
the year 1841 ; but really it occurred in 
School House Hall. You know the origin 
of it as given in “ Tom Brown’s School DayB.” 
You remember how “ Slogger Williams ” 
was going to punish “ Arthur ” for doing 
too many lines of the construe for the 
master, and how “ Brown ” stood up boldly 
and said he would not let “ Wdliams ” 
touch the lad. So came about the challenge 
to fight, which was promptly accepted by 
the redoubtable Brown. 

By the way, there are some good 
authorities who fancy that Thomas Hughes 
drew “ Arthur ” from Orlebar himself, as 
witness what the Rev. W. Tuckwell says 
in his “ Reminiscences of Oxford.” His 
words are : “ By Oxford men ‘ Arthur ’ was 
supposed to be Orlebar himself.” However 
that may be, the fight from which Hughes 
took his cue for the scene in the great story 
was that between Orlebar and Jones at the 
time mentioned, as both these gentlemen 
themselves have told me. 

Mr. J. G. Hollway’s account of the 
Homeric contest should perhaps be given 
first; for it is intensely interesting, and very 
remarkable, at this time of day—seventy 
years after! He says: “ Orlebar came 

to me and asked me to be his backer, as he 
was going to fight Jones. I agreed, and 
Tom Hughes himself acted similarly for 
Jones. The two fellows fought out their 
dispute in the very spirit of the closing 
words of the celebrated chapter in the 
‘ School Days ’ describing the battle : * If 
you do fight, fight it out; and don’t give in 
while you can stand or see ! ’ 

*• I oan myself testify to this; for one of the 
oombatants fought till he fainted, and oould 
not come up to time, and the other, who 
was much more punished than his antagonist, 
was so disfigured that Dr. Arnold did 
not know him 1 

“ Tho main differences between the 
description in the book and the actual fight 
were these. Both the fighters were School- 
House boys, not only one of them ; and, as 
the day was rainy, the fight took plaoe in 
the School House Hall instead of in the 
usual place behiqd the chapel.” 

I got the two survivors themselves tp 
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supplement the very valuable details given 
me by Mr. Ho 11 way, but I think it better to 
put down such extra details without saying 
from which of the two grand old veterans 
I got them, as I am sure they themselves 
would rather have had it so. It is indeed 
delightful to know that, after the famous 
fight, the two became firm friends, a 9 related 
in “ Tom Brown,” and they remained so ever 
after ! Orlebar always spoke in the warmest 
terms of Jones, as the Chancellor to-day 
speaks of his erstwhile opponent. They 
occasionally met at various functions, 
clerical, Rugbeian, and others, when, you 
may be quite sure, their world-renowned 
battle was fought over again time after time 
with the keenest zest and delight. 

One of them told me the following very 
interesting story anent this point, showing 
how they met after many years’ separation 
in clerical work since leaving Rugby and 
the ’Varsity. What a thrill that must have 
been, too, when each of them fully recognised 
the other ! 

44 I was sitting,” says this veteran, “ under 
a tent in Dr. James’s garden at the time 
when so many Rugbeians went up from far 
and wide to attend the unveiling of the 
statue to dear old 4 Tom Brown.’ Whilst 
I sat there musing on the years that were 
past, and on what changes had occurred at 
Rugby and in my life since I had left the 
Bchool as a boy, an elderly clergyman came 
along and sat dowm beside me. We began 
to talk, and he soon told me that he was 
actually in the school when Dr. Arnold died. 
That opened the floodgates of both memory 
and tongue, and I asked him his name; for 
I did not recognise him. 

“ When he mentioned it I stared in 
surprise, but when I told him mine he 
looked at me perfectly astonished. Then 
we shook hands heartily, expressed our 
delight at thus meeting, and had a pleasant 
chat referring to the 4 little turn up * 
we had when we were both boys at 
Rugby ! ” 

The other of these redoubtable fighters 
mentioned to me a few recollections he had 
of the combat. 44 Tom Hughes,” he said, 
44 was my backer, and his account of the 
struggle is fairly close to what happened in 
many ways. I severely punished my 
opponent, so that he fainted, yet he also let 
me have it in no slight measure. It was his 
fainting which finally stopped the struggle, 
as he could not come up to time. I recollect 
that I had an advantage over him because, 
owing to much running in hare-and-hounds, 
I was in thorough condition, and quite fit, 
whereas I rather fancy he was not in as 
perfect, trim as I was for such a fight. But 
we’ve been excellent friends since, and I’m 
always delighted to meet him.” 

Mr. J. G. Hollway gave me another most 
interesting incident connected with himself 
and the fight. He said : 44 There was, to 

my own knowledge, a concrete 4 Slogger 
Williams ’; though, after we left Rugby, 
and he went up to Oxford, I saw him no 
more for many long years. But one day, 
when I was a young barrister, I was dining 
with an authority in the now defunct 
Doctors’ Commons. After the ladies had 
left, and we had moved up to the swell end 
of the table, there rose a dignified ecclesiastic. 
He came towards me with both hands out¬ 
stretched, and a charming smile, as ho cried 
out, 4 Why, it’s Buz! * ( 4 Buz ’ was my 
4 black * or nickname at Rugby). 

44 He told me who he was, much to my 
own delight, and he informed me that ho 
was staying at the Golden Cross Hotel, 
Charing Cross. And he said he would walk 
back with me as far as the Temple. So we 
sot off together. ,' 

« 44 All down. Ludgate Hill and ail along 


Fleet Street we fought the old batrtJe over 
again, and had not nearly finished it when 
we reached the Temple ! So w r e went on 
and fought it still, all along the Strand right 
to the Golden Cross; and then, not yet 
having finished it, we returned on the same 
route, still fighting that Rugby struggle of 
1841, until we got through the last round 
somewhere about where the Law Courts 
now stand ! 

44 But how heartily w r e shook hands ere 
we parted ! And what an afternoon that 
was with its reminiscences of Rugby and 
4 Tom Brown’s School Days ’ once more ! ” 

And thus these veterans of those far-off 
days, these men, whose names or pseudo¬ 
nyms as boys are familiar to all the 
world which is charmed by a good story, 
continue to-day to recall the memories 
of that eventful time some seventy years 
back. And their hearts still beat true to 
the teaching of the immortal Arnold and 
to the glorious traditions of the great school 
to which they have brought much honour 
in their after life ! Just hear what they 
say of the youthful time there and of their 
love at eighty-eight for the Alma Mater in 
Lawrence Sheriff Street in the Warwick¬ 
shire town. 

44 1 have now entered on my eighty-eighth 
year strong and well,” were Chancellor 
Jones’s words to mo, 44 1 have a great 
affection for Rugby, and it has lasted all 
through those long years. For the events 
of my boyhood there I remember as well 
as if they were only yesterday. It was a 
severe blow to me that I was unable to be 
present when they opened the new Speech- 
room, and I often think what a pity it is 
that the dear old chapel where Arnold used 
to preach us such thrilling sermons has been 
so demoaned. It w'ould have been better 
to have pulled it down or left it alone ! ” 

When I talked with the Rev. Augustus 
Orlebar I found him just as genial and 
delightful a companion at the great age of 
eighty-eight as either of his famous comrades 
already mentioned. 

44 Yes,” he said, in reply to my remark 
that any public school boy always feels 
proud of the old place, 44 1 have as warm a 
comer in my heart for Rugby 
as for any spot on earth ! I 
am quite pleased to think 
that both myself and Bulke- 
ley Jones have managed to 
reach our present number of 
years, and also that dear old 
Hollway, who was my second 
in the famous fight, is with 
us too ! 

“ Perhaps I might mention 
that one fact which gave the 
fight such unusual interest at 
the time was that it was 
between tw r o of the older boys 
of the school, one being in 
the Upper Fifth, and the 
other in the Upper Middle 
Fifth, each about sixteen 
years old; moreover, the 
battle also w r as fought out to 
the bitter end. There had 
certainly been no battle at 
Rugby like it since Hod son 
(so well known later in the 
Mutiny as the gallant leader 
of 4 Hodson’s Horse *) fpught 
a fellow some years before 
in the Close. 

44 The School House Hall, 
where the fight came off, was 
very dangerous for such a 
combat, as much of the space 
was filled by two long tables 
bound with iron. Hence 
fights were i strictly, forbidden 
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there, and both combatants, when they 
recovered, had to repeat tw'o hundred lines 
of Virgil to Dr. Arnold for breaking the 
rules. 

“Of courss, you may be sure that, old as 
I am, I am naturally always keenly in¬ 
terested in anything about Rugby which 
pertains to Arnold’s days—and mine. 
My valued friend the Right Honourable 
W. P. Adam (who w-as 4 Scud * in 4 Tom 
Brown’s School Days,’ and believed by all 
of us to be the chief sitter for the famous 
character of 4 East ’) died some years back 
as Governor of Madras. But a few of the 
veterans are still left, all good men and true. 
There is my old ‘ foe ’ and excellent friend, 
the Rev. Chancellor Jones himself ; thero 
is Hollway, true comrade in 1841, and true 
comrade still, seventy years later: there is 
Colonel Edmund Smyth, who w f as in the 
School House as far back as 1835; and W. 
S. Seton-Kerr, who was at Price’s even 
earlier, viz. in 1834. There is the Rev. S. D. 
Sandes, who was with us in 1838 ; and the 
Rev. H. A. Olivier, who came to the School 
House in 1839 ! That’s not a mean band 
remaining of us who were at Rugby over 
seventy years ago, is it ? ” 

Then Mr. Hollway adds his quota to theirs 
as follows. 44 It is ahvays a pleasure to me 
to ta-lk with anyone interested in Rugby, es¬ 
pecially about the period when I w as there. 
Jones and myself occasionally see one 
another, and we correspond, as we did 
with Orlebar until his death. Jones is the 
best of good fellow's now', even as he ever 
w'as in our boyhood days at Rugby. I 
myself w’as neither by intellectual prowess, 
nor by steady industry, a prize example 
of a Rugbeian ! I had spread before 
mo (by Arnold and his assistants) a 
moral and mental feast, and I often wish 
I’d taken more and bigger slices of it! 
But, at any rate, I must be content to 
remember that I never did anything to 
discredit the grand old school. And I can 
ahvays shout with the best and truest of 
her sons, old or young, from the bottom 
of my heart, nearing ninety years old as 
I am to-day, ‘ Floreat Bugbeia / •’ ” 



Trite Drawing in recent “ Cricket Competitions .”— u A. FUNNY THING IN 
FLANNELS.” Braun bp FRANK D. MANLEY. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE AT THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 


A SERIES OF EIGHT ARTICLES SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR THE “B.O.P.’ , 


By JACK SHARP (the Bvertoa and International Player). 


T he position of back is one of great respon¬ 
sibility, but at the same time I would 
not advise any youth to attempt to take it 
up unless he is fairly well built and very 
strong. 

There is no doubt that the position does 
not appeal to most boys like that of centre- 
forward or, indeed, any other part of the 
field. The average junior imagines that 
there is not much honour and glory to be 
got out of the last line of defence ; but 
in this he is making a very great mistake, 
for, in my opinion, the back game, when 
really well played, is quite delightful to 
watch. 

There is not much need to wonder why I 
suggest that the heavy, well-built boy will 
be required for successful back play. It is 
simply because he will have to tackle another 
player, who is probably going at a good pace, 
and will have to be strong enough to resist 
the charge and get the ball away at the same 
time. A pretty big order this, which not 
only requires height and strength of limb, 
but exceedingly strong nerves. If there 
is the slightest bit of “ funk ” when tackling, 
be sure that the back is going to make a 
hash of the whole thing. 

The youth who wants to be a successful 
back must also be accurate in his kicking, 
well able to take the ball with either foot, 
and able also to head properly. In my 
chapter on half-back play I dwelt upon the 
necessity of the half being under the complete 
control of the back, but let me also say that 
the play of the backs must in turn be guided 
by the play of the halves. Take, for 
instance, the case of the half in front of 
him who goes to tackle an opponent. When 
this occurs the back must be immediately 
ready to aid him and to intercept a pass. 
Mutual support is the secret of thoroughly 
successful defence. 

During the few years that I have been 
playing the game I have come across dozens 
of teams which might have been first-class 
in every way but which were absolutely 
“ third-rate ” because the backs and the 


CHAPTER VH.—ADVICE TO BACKS. 

halves did not work together. Personally, 
I have played in front of some magnificent 
“ backs,” and my admiration always goes 
out to the youngster who performs well in 
this position, because I know full well that 
it requires more than the average amount 
of grit. 

Now, let me give you a few hints about 
kicking, because I know, from observation 
that I have made in junior games, that more 
tuition is needed in this position than any 
other on the field. In most boys’ clubs the 
idea of correct back play seems to be to get 
to the ball as quickly as possible and give it 
a huge kick, the higher the bettor; but 
this is entirely wrong, for every kick should 
be given with an object. 

Let us suppose that your goal is being 
pressed and there is not much of an oppor¬ 
tunity of getting the ball right away up the 
field. In this case, kick or head to the wings 
and not to the centre of the ground, as 
there will be more chance of the wings 
bringing relief and much less risk of the ball 
being seized upon by the opposing halves, 
who. as a rule, close in w'hen near goal. 

In the c*se of your side not being pressed, 
and when you are not overhampered, you 
should remember to kick the ball as low, 
and not as high, as possible. The majority 
of youthful backs who play in junior football 
seem to think that the higher they can kick 
the better players they are ; they give a huge 
lunge at the ball and Bend it soaring up 
into the air, and then, somehow, the crowd 
imagine a piece of brilliant w'ork has been 
done. The consequent buzz of admiration 
from a few spectators is apt to spoil a back’s 
game entirely, and he goes on “ ballooning ” 
to his heart’s content. It is one of the 
worst signs in a young player. 

The really good back never fails to send 
the ball as low as possible so that he may 
give his forwards a better chance of getting 
hold of it. It is a very difficult matter—in 
fact, I think it is practically impossible— 
for a light set of forw ards to obtain possession 
of the ball when it is kicked high up into the 


air, especially when it is remembered that 
they are probably being tackled by players 
who are heavier than themselves. 

Now, I want you to remember that a back 
should never keep the ball to himself for a 
minute. He is on the field merely to defend, 
and never forms a member of the attacking 
party ; consequently, it is his duty to get 
rid of the ball as soon as possible to the 
forward line. In this way you will 3ee that 
he must not only tackle well, but also be 
able to pass accurately. This part of his 
work can only be done properly so long as 
he remains cool and confident. I have seen 
many backs who have for some reason got 
terribly excited and, in consequence, their 
passing has been shockingly faulty. 

It stands to reason that losing your head 
won’t be any good to you when a critical 
moment arrives, because, although it is the 
duty of the back to pass to his forwards, 
many a difficulty may be surmounted by a 
cool and judicious pass from one back to 
another or even to a fonvard or a half. 
Don’t be tempted into dribbling and making 
a run with the ball at your own toes. Such 
a step is bound to result in your being robbed 
of it and you will have the unfortunate 
experience of knowing that you have 
indirectly contributed to your opponents’ 
score. 

On no account forget that the back division 
must combine in just the same way as the 
forward line. When one of them runs to 
tackle an opponent, the other must be on the 
look-out to intercept that opponent*s pass ; 
when one is kicking, the other should be 
ready to keep the man off and prevent any 
chance of the kick being spoilt. 

I heard a youth, only a short time ago, 
describe the position of “ back ” as “a 
beastly bore, seeing that you’ve got to rush 
at other fellows when they are w’ell on the 
move, and tackle them as if you were an 
elephant and the opposing forwards mere 
lambs.” 

Now, while I disagree with this description 
so far as to the position being a “ bore,” 
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the Aptness of the remark regarding the 
elephant and the lamb is rather good, 
and it may probably help a youngster if he 
feels that he is stronger and heavier than those 
whom he has to tackle. 

On another occasion I looked on at an 
amateur eleven, consisting of men who could 
nearly all play anywhere on the field, who 
were engaged in an important cup game. 
A& they got well into the centre of the 
ground, the home captain went up to one man 
and said : “ I say, Johnson, old chap, I shall 
want you to play back.” 

Now, Johnson was particularly conceited 
about his own centre-forward abilities, and 
m a cheeky manner he replied: “ I am 
afraid my geography of the football field is 
a bit rusty, but if you mean centre-forward 
I’m your man.” 

“ No, I do not,” remarked the captain, 
“ and, furthermore, you can go back to the 
dressing-room altogether,, for I won’t play 
you in the side at all. Hi, Thompson ! ” 
calling towards the ropes, “ change as 
quickly as you can. I want you for left 
back. Johnson isn’t playing this afternoon.” 

This was a skipper I admired, for he 
used his authority well. 

There is not the slightest reason why 
any fellow should object to playing “ back ” ; 


in fact, if you want a little glory y f ou can 
always get it by a big tackle and clearance. 
I do n’t want to encourage conceit and the wish 
to gain applause, but, at the same time, I 
believe in the appreciation of an excellent 
performance. 

Now that I am nearing the end of my 
articles—my next chapter will be the last 
of this series—I want to remind you of one 
or two most important points. 

There is a very bright side of football— 
that which is instrumental in forming and 
building up a man’s character. First of all, 
a player is under the command of his 
captain, whom he must obey in all things. 
Now, I hold that this obedience, or discip¬ 
line, which is so frequently rebelled against 
in business and in private home life, is a 
very fine thing. Every member of a 
team looks to his captain for orders, without 
which he would be a dismal failure. How 
much of this loyalty and obedience, looking 
up to the guidance of the one in authority, 
sticks to tho young man after he leaves the 
field of play and remains with him during 
the time when he is engaged in the more 
serious pursuits of life, I do not pretend 
to know; but, surely, the lesson once learned 
in pastime is learned for all time, and will 
show him in pretty vivid colours many 


mistakes he had previously committed, but 
which, with his new-born spirit of fairness, 
he now’ despises. 

And with my last words I would advise 
all 3 r oung people not to spoil their magnificent 
record of sport by the indulgence of those 
tw'o evils which are at times allowed to creep 
into pastime. More than one branch of 
sport has been entirely ruined b 3 r these two 
evils, gambling and drinking. If the former 
is allowed to take possession of the mind of a 
player he is quickly lost to all sense of 
decency* and fairness; if the latter, then he 
mil assuredly lose his form, and on account 
of his inability to pla 3 r will commence to 
loathe a game which all healthy men must 
look upon as the king of British pastimes. 

Of course, I cannot expect 3 r ou to suddenly 
develop into brilliant players after you have 
read these articles, and I must ask you 
not to expect too much of yourselves. 
Real improvement in your play can only 
come after a great amount of practice, and 
even then you will require the co-operation 
of the fellow-members of your team in order 
to be successful. On no account be dis¬ 
heartened, but keep on pegging away, and 
there is not the slightest doubt that your 
efforts mil eventually be crowned with 
success. 
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CHAPTER X.—A DEATH-TRAP 


*‘ Y\ rAKK up ! Do you want to sleep all 

V V your senses away ? ” 

It seemed but an hour after the tired boys 
had laid down their heads that the above 
words were bellowed through the opening in 
the tent. 

Bob sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

Yes, it was really morning. There was 
no doubt about that, for the sun was pouring 
into the tent in a warm stream, the birds 
were filling the woods with music, and the 
perfume of Nature was creeping all around 
them. 

The entire end of the tent had been thrown 
open to reveal these delights, and when 
Arnold opened his eyes he saw the gigantic 
figure of his Scottish host doing its best to 
fill the space. There was a good-humoured 
smile on the man’s face—a smile that 
betokened a heart of the largest dimensions. 

Bob soon roused his chum, who was buried 
in a blanket. 

“ What’s the matter ! ” questioned the 
latter as he unrolled from the coverings. 


“ Can you not smell it ? ” demanded 

Mackintosh. 

“ Fried bacon and coffee—yes—ripping ! ” 
was the reply as Alf began to move, being 
inspired to haste by the odour that proceeded 
from the camp fire beyond the tent, where 
Haggis was busy cooking. 

Mackintosh gave a snort of assumed con¬ 
tempt. 

“ Bacon and coffee ! Who thinks o’ bacon 
and coffee on a morning like this. Fegs! 
but have you no’ears for the birds, nor nostrils 
for the scents of Nature ? Man, but I’d 
sooner have a sniff o’ the backwoods-” 

“ Than a mouthful of bacon ? Not I,” 
chimed in Alf merrily, at which the man 
laughed heartily as he turned on his heel. 

“I’m thinking that there’s* very little 
poetry in a hungry’ stomach,” he said. 
“ Well, ‘get a gait on.’ You’ll find a wash- 
hand b.^sin behind the tent, and breakfast ’ll 
bo ready when you are.” 

The boys needed no second bidding, and 
it was not many minutes before they were 
ready to show how well they could appreciate 
the half-breed’s culinary art. 

While the lads were breakfasting, Mackin¬ 
tosh and Haggis busied themselves with 
striking the tent and packing the rest of 
the camp outfit upon the single pack-horse 
that accompanied the naturalist’s wander¬ 
ings. The two men had already fed at an 
earlier hour, and had stowed away most of 


their belongings in preparation for the- 
jouniey. 

“ We’ll be making straight for the Silver 
Lake where the hanky was found,” explained 
Mackintosh, as they set off. “Haggis’ll 
maybe pick up tracks there that ’ll bo o’ use 
to us.” And so a northerly route was taken 
—crossing an arm of the Athabasca and then 
following a course through the woods under 
the unerring guidance of the half-breed. 

Towards noon the Scotsman called a halt, 
as he pointed to a small clearing through 
which ran a small stream of clear water. 

“ This’ll no’ be a bad place for us to eat 
our dinner, lads,” he said. “If you’ll 
unpack the mare and tether her. Haggis, we 
can see aboot the fire and the meat.” 

“Don’t you think it would be well if 
we were to shoot something ? ” suggested 
Bob. “ You see, we don’t know where we 
may* have to go yet, and game may* be 
scarce. There seemed to be any amount 
of it on the way here. It would be as well 
to save what we have in hand.” 

“ A good thought,” returned Mackintosh 
approvingly. “ Let’s see what the pair o’ 
you can do wi’ your guns while Haggis and 
I are setting things to rights.” 

“ I’ll go one way and you the other, Bob, 
and see which of us will have the best bag in. 
half an hour! ” said Alf, with the eager 
delight of a friendly competition in prospect.. 

“ Right you are,” agreed Arnold heartily.. 
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“ Yoa go to the right; I'll take the left, and 
in half an hour we’ll meet again at the camp 
and compare notes.” 

With a few words of friendly chaffing as 
to which would be the more successful, the 
ohums parted. Each was determined that 
his gun should prove a superior Nimrod’s 
skill, and both were stirred to high spirits 
by the excitement of the quest. 

It must not be a matter for surprise that 
the boys could take such pleasure in the 
diversions of the moment, even recollecting 
the serious nature of the mission on which 
they had embarked with the original Skipper 
Mackintosh. The truth was that, once hav¬ 
ing been convinced that the absent men were 
indeed alive, the weight of anxiety was 
greatly lifted by that knowledge. 

Their fathers were men who had had many 
a backwoods adventure in their youth. 
They were well capable of taking care of 
themselves according to the circumstances 
in which they were placed. Hence the chief 
anxiety now was to hasten a meeting, when 
they would learn aright the cause of the 
elders’ absence; and, though they could 
not conjecture what that cause could be, they 
felt assured that accident (in the ordinary 
sense of the word) was not the reason. 
Ordinary accidents of the hunt were not 
likely to meet two such experienced sports¬ 
men at one time ; and if one had suffered, 
the other would have found means to com¬ 
municate the fact ere this. The boys felt 
assured that to some other cause the matter 
must be attributed, and so they were fairly 
at ease in their minds, though, of course, 
anxioas to hasten the time when the mystery 
would be explained. 

Thus it was that when the opportunity 
occurred for this diversion in the form of a 
little friendly rivalry, each set off in the 
highest of spirits. 

Holden at once plunged into the thickest 
part of the bush at the back of the little 
camp-ground; Arnold decided to follow 
the downward course of the stream, in 
the hope that it might lead to a lake or pool 
where duck might fall to his lot. 

Pushing his way through the scrub that 
bordered the running water, Bob went some 
distance without any success. Then he 
heard the sound of a gun some way to the 
rear, and he smiled to himself as he thought 
that his chum had already commenced 
operations. 

Spurred on by the thought, the boy hast¬ 
ened his Bteps, and increased his vigilant 
scrutiny of the bush for the first signs of 
game. But luck did not come his way for 
the time, and his anxiety not to be beaten 
in the contest led his feet farther than the 
half-hour’s limit merited. 

It was not until he had tramped a mile or 
more that Bob realised how quickly the 
time had passed. It was disappointing to 
have to return empty-handed to the camp, 
especially since he had heard Alf’s gun 
crack twice again. At the same time, if 
there were no creatures to be shot, he could 
not be reproached for his lack of success. 

With a rueful grimace and a laugh of 
amusement at his own failure, the boy was 
just turning to retrace his steps, when 
suddenly the bush rustled at his side, and a 
brown body leapt into the air as if it had 
been shot from a catapult. 


“ Antelope 1 ” Bob exclaimed with delight, 
and quick as a flash of light the butt of his 
gun darted to his shoulder and the woods 
resounded with the explosion of a cartridge. 

It was a quick aim and not too good; for 
the animal disappeared in the further bush, 
and the crackling of twigs told the young 
hunter that the quarry was yet active. 

“ This is worth waiting for,” said Bob to 
himself as he rushed forward in pursuit. 
“ A dozen of Alfa prairie chicken will not be 
equal to an antelope—if I get him ! ” 

There was much in that little “ if,” for 
evidently the deer was far from being dis¬ 
abled, since it had so rapidly made distance 
between itself and the hunter. 

Nothing daunted. Bob hurried on, replac¬ 
ing the used cartridge as he ran, and easily 
following the tracks that the animal had 
made in its dash for liberty. 

Bob’s pulses were thrilling with excite¬ 
ment, but his nerves were the real hunter’s 
nerves that can be steady even when excite¬ 
ment runs highest. He gripped his gun 
firmly, and with eyes scaled to see each 


'WHISTLE AND 8MILE ! 

WHEN cares are round you stealing, 

And jolly blue you're feeling. 

And days ahead you’re dreading all the while; 
Don’t make the outlook blacker, 

By daily getting slacker, 

Cheer up, and try to whistle and to smile 1 

Though things to " pot ” seem going, 

You'll not mend matters showing 
Your weakness, that is but the foreign style; 
Though luck has quite departed, 

Still, don’t be chicken hearted, 

Be British—try to whistle and to smile I 

'Twill make the outlook brighter. 

Your daily load seem lighter, 

And help reduoe the woes, though quite a pile; 
Half-way don’t meet your trouble, 

That makes the load seem double. 

Don’t worry, try to whistle and to smile! 

Don’t waste your time in whining, 

Tis of no use repining. 

Although the time that’s coming may be vile; 
Though tilings need lots of righting, 

Have courage—keep on fighting. 

You’ll win through with a whistle and a smile 1 
Hahold dohninu. 


tremor of a Leaf he followed the track with 
the dogged purpose of one who meant to 
capture. 

Time and distance were unheeded now. 
AU the boy’s senses were converged towards 
one aim, and for the time being he was 
oblivious to all other distractions. Sud¬ 
denly he stopped in the very action of a 
pace, as if he were suddenly changed into 
a statue of marble; for, at no great distance, 
he saw the deer standing at the edge of what 
seemed to be a natural paddock of green 
grass. The animal had paused in its flight, 
and was now sniffing the air with hoad raised 
to discover if it were still pursued. 

It was worth gun-shot. 

Cautiously Bob raised his weapon without 
even moving from the strained position in 
which he had stopped at first glimpse of the 
game. It would be useless for him to 
approach further, for the least disturbance 
of the bush would be discovered, and a few 
leaps would carry the deer across that 
stretch of green turf, and thence—probably 
beyond all chance of recovery. 

He took a careful sight this time. Then 


he fired. Instantly the deer sprang upwards 
into the air, gave two marvellous leaps 
forward, and then fell in a lifeless heap right 
in the centre of the paddock. 

Bob gave a cry of exultation and ran 
forwards towards his bag. So excited was 
he now that he did not notice how the turf 
shivered under his feet when first he stepped 
upon the edge of the clearing. He had no 
thoughts for aught else than the triumph of 
his stalking. But suddenly, when he was 
within a few yards of the deer, he felt one 
foot sink beneath him. For a moment he 
did not give the incident any serious thought, 
but placed his other foot a little beyond, 
where the turf Beamed firmer. But the 
next step sank deeper than the first, and 
at each effort to release the one the other 
sank further. 

Then a cold sweat broke out all over the 
lad’s body. He realised the plight that he 
was in, for the green sward was no more than 
a thin covering of turf that concealed a 
great muskeg—a lake of liquid mud such as 
has been known to swallow men, horses— 
nay, even a herd of buffalo, without leaving 
a trace of the hapless victims that have 
disappeared within that ever-hungry throat. 

Bob stood still in horror at his terrible 
discovery. 

He looked round him. There was not a 
sign of anything that might aid him—not a 
log, not so much as a twig. Nothing was 
at hand but the grass that, a moment 
before, had looked so fresh and alluring, 
but that now seemed to suggest all that 
was ugly and treacherous. Even the 
slain deer was already beginning to yield to 
the snetion from beneath. 

H ever Bob was near to utter despair, 
it was at that moment. He was over 
the ankles in mud, and he could feel 
himself gradually sinking, while the slimy 
mass seemed to cling to his limbs and drag 
him downwards with irresistiblo force. 

Once he thought that he might be safer 
if he lay upon his face, but he quickly 
banished that suggestion when he saw that 
the prostrate position of the deer did not 
impede its certain destruction. He scarce 
dared to breathe, since every movement 
of a muscle hastened the work of the muskeg. 

Down, down he sank. The mud crept 
to his knees and gradually began to ascend 
his thighs. 

It seemed to be only a matter of time— 
another hour; perhaps less—until the 
tragedy would end. 

Yet he tried to be brave. He tried to 
brace himself to face the trial like a man, 
though it is hardly to be wondered at that 
he felt hope quickly leaving him as inch by 
inch he sank into that horrible green desert. 

Then, just as suddenly as if a voice had 
spoken to him from the very grass at his 
feet, there flashed into his mind the words 
that the good old Scot had spoken by the 
camp-fire the previous night: 

“There’s a tund that could guide the 
frailest birch-l.-rk through Niagara.” 

Bob remembered, and hope sprang up 
in his heart with a bright-burning flame. 
Yet his faith was severely tested, as the 
mud crept up, up—now to his hips, then 
slowly advancing beyond his waist, until 
at last it was even embracing his chest 
m a cold grip. 

(To he continued.) 
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GREEK MYTHOLOGY ON POSTAGE STAMPS. 





Br FRED. W. 

T)OSTARE stamps are so very modem that it would 
X seem at first sight a fruitless search to examine 
a stamp album with a view to penetrating into the 
mysteries of ancient mythology, or finding there a 


BURGESS. 

head of the Gorgon Medusa, whom she had slain. In 
connection with the worship of Athene was the festival 
attended by athletic games open to all who traced 
their nationality to Athens. On the 251ep., red, shown 
in fig. 3, there is a quadriga and chariot. Among other 
achievements the taming of horses and yoking them in 
her war-chariot was attributed to Athene. The ldr., 
blue, of the commemorative series, represents a picture 
of the Acropolis and Stadium, where the Olympio 
games were held. 

The 2dr., bistre, has for its type Hermes, taken 
from a statue by Praxiteles. Hermes, it will be 
remembered, corresponds to the Roman Mercury. 
In Athens, Hermes was a god of social life; the ideal 
type being that of the statue by Praxiteles in Olympia, 
from which this illustration is taken. The statue was 
discovered some years ago, having probably lost from 
the right arm the caduoeus. With his left arm Hermes 
supports the infant Bacchus. The 5dr., green, has 
for its type a “ Victory.” after the statue of Paeonius. 
The 10dr., brown, the highest of that issue, has for its 
type the Acropolis with the Parthenon, buildings which 
have been famous throughout the centuries, the remains 
of the Parthenon still being one of the wonders of 
ancient architecture. 


FIG. 4. MG. i>. 

In 1901 several new stamps were introduced, 
notably those having for their type “ Hermes,” after 
the 41 Mercury ” of Giovanni da Bologna (see fig. 4.) 
The greatest interest, however, centres in the 1906 
issue. In fig. 6, which is a llep., brown, Apollo is 
represented throwing the disc ; the 31ep., orange, and the 
olep., green, have Atlas for their type. It will be re¬ 
membered that in Greek mythology Atlas was generally 
depicted as the god who supported on his shoulders 
the pillars on which the sky rested. In later years he 
was known as the owner of the Garden of the Hesperides. 
In that capacity the god is represented on the 201ep., 
claret (see fig. 6), offering apples to Hercules. 

The 251ep., blue (fig. 7), shows a mythical picture 
depicting the struggle between Hercules and Antoeus, 
the giant of Lybia, who compelled all strangers passing 
through the country to wrestle with him. It is said 
that he derived fresh strength from each oontact with 
Mother Earth. This was discovered by Hercules, who 
lifted him up from the earth and crushed him to death. 

The” Wrestler’* was the subject of the 301ep., purple, 


FIG. 1. Fia. 2. 

record of the doings of Greece in the days when the 
old Greek historians recorded their marvellous stories. 
The books which have become the classics of schools 
are tho store from which knowledge of the doings of 
ancient peoples and races is drawn. Yet, curiously 
enough, in the Olympic Games issue of the stamps of 
Greece, and some of those Issued by the Permanent 
Government in Crete, in 1900, we have in picture form 
reminders of those stories of the old gods and of the 
doings of athletes in those far-off day3. 

In 1896 there was an entirely new series of stamps 
issued in Greece, ranging from 1 lepta, ochre, to 10dr., 
brown. A lost of them were from separate engravings, 
forming (with a later issue in 1906) a splendid series, 
almost, if not quite, as interesting as those choice little 
pictures from the engraver's tool seen on the ancient 
coins of Greece, so much treasured by collectors. The 
llep., ochre, and the 21ep., rose, of the 1896 issue, had 
for their type two gladiators, (see fig. 1), picturing 
Greek athletes in fine form. The llep., mauve, and 
the lOIep., slate, show a picture of the discus-thrower 
(see fig. 2). The discus was a circular plate of heavy 
metal hurled as a trial of strength and skill, the 
exercise forming a part of the Pentathlon, which was a 
contest of five tests of athletic skill. 

The 201ep., brown, of 1896, is quite a different sub¬ 
ject. being a Greek vase on which is shown Pallas Athene 
with her shield and spear; on the former being the 


and Hermes, with symbols of games and ffites,of the 
401ep., sepia. The ldr., grey-black, shows a race, a very 
fitting subject for the commemorative issue. The 
highest value of this series, a 5dr., slate-blue, is a 
striking picture representing offerings. The head of 
Hermes as shown in fig. 8 was the type of several stamps 



Fig. 6. 

in the 1911 issue, the caduceus being in evidence. The 
caduceus. it will be remembered, was the official staff 
of Hermes or Mercury, as messenger of the gods. As 
shown in the picture it is the plain staff of olive-wood, 
afterwards represented as having two serpents coiled 
about it. 

The 251ep., ultramarine, of this series represents Iris, 



who was the goddess of the rainbow, and also a swift¬ 
footed messenger of the gods. Some of the higher 
value stamps have pictures of Hermes and Areas. 
Most of them are easily collectable at quite small 
prices, used ; and in unused condition, in the lower 
values, at figures which render them easily obtainable. 

When Crete was brought under the Joint Pro- 




FIG. 8. 


tectorate, and into touch with Greece, their ancient 
alliance with that country was shown in the stamps 
issued by the Permanent Government in 1900. The 
most interesting is the llep., chocolate, shown in fig. 9. 
This picture, as seen on carefully examining the stamp, 
is a replica of an ancient coin of Crete. The Messenger 
of the Gods is fastening on his talaria, his chalamys 
hanging from his shoulder. Surely Hermes forms a 
very beautiful emblem of modern postal service I 
Tho 2dr., brown, represents Minos, the legendary 
King of Crete, who after his death is said to have 
become the judge of the dead. St. George and the 
Dragon are depicted ou the 5dr., black and green, the 
design being taken from the English sovereign, in¬ 
fluenced, it is said, by the figures on the frieze of the 
Parthenon. The 2lep. issue of 1905 depicts Diana, the 
goddess who presided over hunting, who was the 
supposed daughter of Jupiter. She is said tc be 



FIG. 10. 



FIG. 11. 


identical with the Greek goddess Artemis, shown on 
the 5lep., green (see fig. 11). 

There is a legendary picture of Jupiter on the 20Iep., 
blue-green; a Triton on the 251ep., ultramarine; the head 
of Ariadne, taken from a coin, on the 50lep., brown. 
According to legendary history, Zeus (the Greek name 
of Jupiter) assumed the form of a white bull, and 
following Europa carried her away to Crete; this is 
pictured on the ldr., sepia and carmine. 
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M. STOTTER (W. 
Australia). — 
Wo shall be 
publishing 
shortly an art¬ 
icle on “ How¬ 
to Become a 
Wireless Oper¬ 
ator " ;several 
correspondents 
have made in¬ 
quiries in this 
direction. You 
will have to 
undergo a 
course of train¬ 
ing to be qua¬ 
lified for a 
position. 

SWIMMER.—We are pleased to hear that you have 
profited by the late Dr. Gordon Stables’ advice on 
training and general health hints. Your weight is 
not quite what it should be for your height. You 
ought to be heavier. The measurements you give 
of biceps and chest expansion are also rather under 
the average. Plenty of athletic exercise, with care in 
your diet, should effect the desired improvement. 
Keep up the cold bath if you find it does not tax your 
strength at any time. 

Fred. J. B.—Most of your coins are common and yonr 
descriptions too indefinite. The 4 de real, 1861, is 
probably of one of the states of Mexico. The one 
with the harp and crown is probably an Irish half¬ 
penny, and what you mistake for the head of 
Washington is undoubtedly that of George III. of 
England. 


A Constant Reader.—T he mixture in the storm-glass 
consists of 2 dr. of camphor, 1J dr. of nitre, 1 dr. of 
sal ammoniac, and i\ fluid ounoes of proof spirit, or 
more or less in the same proportion. The indications 
are observed by the height of the precipitate, but 
if you hang a dozen of these things in a row, you will 
find that no two of them indicate the same weather. 
The instrument has been described as *' not a 
chemical barometer, but a chemical thermometer, and 
a very poor thermometer at that.” 

w. F. VINE and S. A. Attwood. — See “ A Racing 
Model and How to Build Her” in our seventeenth 
volume and follow the same system. 

J. B. D.—Just try again. Rome wasn’t built in a day. 
See our reply to F. S. Reeder. 

Fancy.—A rticles on peta will appear in due course. 
Your suggestion shall be borne in mind. 

J. R. C. PHILIPS.—The fleets of the British railway 
companies are given every year in “ The Railway 
Year Book,” with particulars as to the dimensions 
and power of each vessel, the information being 
official; and our answer was in accordance therewith. 
The book costs half a crown and is obtainable of The 
Railway Publishing Company, 30 Fetter Lane, E.C. 

B. Beal.—I n training for a foot race you must avoid 
eating pastries and sweets of all kinds. Go to bed 
earlv and get your proper amount of sleep. It ia a 
good thing to have an early, before-breakfast run 
regularly, commencing with a short distance and 
extending it gradually as you get fitter. Yes, 
walking is always one of the best of exercises if you 
know how to walk properly. Keep your head well 
up and give the lungs full play. As you cycle and 
keep up your cricket and football, you ought to be 
in a pretty good physical condition. 


YouNd Settler.—I n view of inquiries received as to 
emigration to the Argentine Republic, the Emigrants’ 
Information Office informs us that intending 
emigrants will find in that country laws, language, 
climate, money, and conditions of life and work all 
differing from those to which they have been accus¬ 
tomed. These disadvantages are of special im¬ 
portance in the case of unskilled emigrants, but they 
are a serious handicap to any emigrant going out in 
search of employment. Make the fullest inquiries, 
therefore, before deciding upon the Argentine as your 
new home. 

E. W. PARR (N. S. Wales).—Your request with regard 
to the Coloured Plates has been noted, and steps 
will be taken to remedy the difficulty. 

F. J. Devine (8. Australia).—Many thanks for sending 
the little items for the Note Book. We are using 
one of them shortly. Glad to hear that the 
" B.O.P.” is so much appreciated in your State. 

Query.—W e do not recommend emigrants to go to 
Ceylon without either considerable capital or assured 
employment. It has recently been neoessary for 
the Government of the Colony to repatriate in¬ 
dividuals who had gone to the Island with insufficient 
capital, and who, failing to obtain employment, were 
reduced to a state of destitution. An official note 
assures us that it is useless for anyone to go to Ceylon 
in the hope of obtaining employment on the spot. 


& 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“BREAKING-IN” A REINDEER. 

Reindeer are very useful in countries where there are 
snow and ice the greater part of the year. They have 
to be broken in to harness just like horses. The Lap¬ 
landers and Finns are the people who best understand 
the reindeer. They are to them what the horse and 
the ass are to us for drawing loads ; in addition, they 
are food for these people. A young reindeer is called 
a buck. He is first taught to lead with a string or 
halter on his head. When he has learned to obev this, 
leather thongs are fastened to his horns, or to the 
halter about his head, if his horns are gone. Then the 
driver gets behind the reindeer and strikes him with a 
whip, and uses the word for *' get up ” or '* go ahead ” 
in his own language. When the reindeer learns to 
obey this, a strap of leather is put over his neck and 
carried to the sledge. When he has learned to draw 
tho sledge, it is loaded slowly until he can draw a full 
load. The strap on his neck is carried between his fore¬ 
legs and ontside of his hind-legs, when it is fastened 
to the sledge ; and this is all his harness. 


Amigo.— 1. He cannot hope for promotion from the 
ranks as such instances are too rare to be reckoned 
on. 2. Should he wish to join the army he could 
not choose a better corps. He is too old for the 
navy. A pamphlet giving particulars can be 
obtained free of charge from the London Recruiting 
Office in Great Scotland Yard, Whitehall. 

F. S. REEDER.—If you were to pass some of the Board of 
Education examinations and obtain certificates it 
could be done, inasmuch as, to obtain such certi¬ 
ficates, you would have bo undergo a certain amount 
of practical training in a physical laboratory. Are 
there no technical classes in your town ? 

J. WHITAKER.—If you are not entitled by birth to use 
a coat of arms you can be provided with one by 
the Heralds' College in Queen Victoria Street, but 
the fees are heavy. 

N. ALLWOOD.—You had far better fit it with a motor. 
Apply to some such firm as Bassett-Lowke and Co. 
Get ” Motor Boats Simply Explained ” by John 
Douglas, price fifteenpence, post free, of Percival 
Marshall and Co., 26-29 Poppin’s Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C. 

J. R. R.—You will find all the information you want, 
and more, in “ Our Country’s Flowers.” price 3#. 6d., 
published by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., which any 
bookseller can supply you with. 


* ¥ ¥ 

WILLIE WILL GET ON. 

WILLIE THOMPSON, the office boy to a large firm of 
publishers, was a smart lad, and when recently he was 
sent to one of the operative departments with a message 
he noticed at once that something was wrong with the 
machinery. He returned, gave the alarm, and thus 
prevented much damage. The circumstance was 
reported to the head of the firm, before whom Willie 
was summoned. 

" You have done me a very great service, my lad,” 
said the genial chief, who had now recovered from the 
effects of much enforced Christmas generosity. “ In 
future your wages will be increased by three shillings 
weekly.” 

” Thank you, sir,” said the bright little fellow. 

I will do my best to be worth it, and to be a good 
servant to you.” 

The reply struck the chief almost as much as the 
lad’s previous service had done. 

" That’s the right spirit, my lad,” he said. " In all 
the years I have been in business no one has ever 
thanked me in that way. I will make the increase 
six shillings. Now, what do you say to that ? ” 

” Well, Bir,” said Willie, after a moment's hesitation, 
“ would you mind if I said it again ? ” 


ATHLETIC ABORIGINES. 

THE aboriginal of Australia is an expert in dodging 
missiles. The quickness of his eye and the accuracy 
of his judgment are wonderful, and are supplemented 
by suppleness of limb and muscle. An officer of the 
Victorian Government once made an interesting report 
of personal observations of these natives. He said : 
“ I have seen an aboriginal stand for half an hour as a 
target for cricket balls thrown with great force at a 
distance of ten or fifteen yards by professional bowlers, 
and successfully dodge them or parry them with his 
shield. The shield was no broader than a stove-pipe, 
and about the length of a man’s arm. One of the balls, 
properly placed, would have killed him. Yet he dodged 
them all with the utmost self-possession, depending on 
the quickness of his eye and his agility. I once saw a 
little native man throw a cricket ball one hundred and 
nineteen yards. I saw another native make a somer¬ 
sault over eleven horses, whereas the ordinary circus 
man, who bounds from a sprfcig-board, torus a somer¬ 
sault over only eight horses.” 

4 « * 

WHEN WINTERS WERE WINTERS l 

In the year 401 the Black Sea was entirely frozen 
over. In 763 not only the Black Sea, but the Straits 
of Dardanelles, were frozen over; the mow in some 
places rose fifty feet high. In 822 the great rivers of 
Europe, the Danube, the Elbe, etc., were frozen so hard 
as to bear heavy waggons for a month. In 860 the 
Adriatic was frozen. In 991 there was a great frost, 
the crops totally failed, and famine and pestilence 
closed the year. In 1067 most of the travellers in 
Germany were frozen to death on the roads. In 1134 
the Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea ; the wine 
sacks were burst and the trees split by the action of 
the frost, with immense noise. In 1236 the Danube 
was frozen almost to the bottom, and remained long in 
that state. In 1316 the crops wholly failed in Germany 
through the frost; wheat, which some years before 
sold in England at 6 j. the quarter, rose to £2. In 
1308 the crops failed in Scotland, and such a famine 
ensued that the poor were reduced to feed on ( rass, 
and many perished miserably in the fields. The suc¬ 
cessive winters of 1432-3—4 were uncommonly severe. 
In 1683 it was excessively cold. Most of the hollies were 
killed. Coaches drove along the Thames, the ice of 
which was eleven inches thick. In 1716 booths were 
erected on the Thames. In 1809 aud again in 1812, the 
winters were remarkably cold. In 1814 there was a 
fair on the frozen Thames. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

HONOUR FOR BOY ASTRONOMER. 

Master W. H. Steavenson, a student at Cheltenham 
College, whose home is at Norwood, enjoyB the honour 
of having been elected the youngest member of the 
Royal Astronomical Society on the nomination of the 
Astronomer Royal. Steavenson was the first to 
discover a new comet, even the best equipped obser¬ 



vatories in the world missing the new comet until their 
attention was drawn thither by the young student. 
Steavenson is only seventeen years of age, and is the 
first schoolboy to become a member of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

^ 

The men whom I have seen succeed best in life have 
always been cheerful and hopeful men, who went 
about their business with a smile on their faces, and 
took the changes and chances of this mortal life like 
men, facing rough and smooth alike as it came. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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CHAPTER XI. -TO THE RESCUE ! 


“He saw that his chum had sunk yet farther, and that the 
weight was dragging down the dog.” {See page 131). 


A s Bob had surmised from the sounds 
that reached him, Alf had not been 
long in striking luck. Shortly after leaving 
the camp he bagged first one chicken and 
then another, and in a short time was lucky 
enough to bring down a fine jack-rabbit. 
Then he hastened back to camp and arrived 
there just as he heard the sound of Bob’s gun 
in the far distance. 


“ I guess I’ve done the 
better of the two,” ho 
said merrily, as ho dis¬ 
played the result of his half-hour’s hunt. 
” That’s the first shot that I’v.e heard from 
Bob.” 

“ There’s no telling. Maybe your friend 
has shot an elephant! ” remarked Mackin¬ 
tosh. “ Hero, Haggis! Tak* these birds 


and the beastic from the laddie, and dress 
them for the spit. There’s a fine roasting 
fire, and we’ll be having dinner all ready 
by the time Maister Bob gets back. I’m 
thinking that he’s come off second best the 
day.” 
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“ Not much praise to me. If there's 
nothing to shoot, a fellow can't get much of 
a bag, can he ? ” remarked Alf generously. 
Ho was ready enough to laugh at his friend 
in a good-humoured way. It was quite 
another matter, however, for any other per- 
san to cast the slightest sneer at his chum. 
“ I was lucky in finding sport right at hand. 
But when it comes to shooting—a quick 
aim in the evening or at the run—I can't 
hold a candle to Arnold. Hark ! Did you 
hear that ? He has brought down two to 
balance with my three.” 

“ Young boys givo long trail,” remarked 
the half-breed, who was pushing wooden 
skewers through the birds, preparatory to 
balancing them on wooden Y’s before the 
fire. 

“ Too long.’* grunted the Scotsman. 
“ We can’t afford to waste time. I was 
meaning to start off again soon after dinner.” 

But by the time the birds w ; ere ready for 
eating, and the inevitable coffee was hot in 
the billy-tin, there were no signs of the 
boy’s return. 

Mackintosh was plainly annoyed. 

“ I dinna like that sort o’ going-on,” he 
grumbled. “ Time is time, and if a body 
doesn’t keep to time, there's no knowing 
what deeficulties ma\’ arise.” 

But Alf knew r his friend better than 
Mackintosh did. He knew that the excite¬ 
ment of the chase might result in a little 
lateness, for no one is perfect in matters of 
punctuality (or anything else, for that 
matter) under unusual circumstances. And 
the lad’s anxiety had been gradually increas¬ 
ing as the delay had been prolonged, though 
he said nothing concerning his feelings until 
the man offered the remark that rather 
displeased him. 

“ I don’t think it’s quite fair to judge a 
fellow until we know all the reasons,” he 
said with stout resentment. “ Bob is not 
the chap to forgot other people. There's not 
a bit of selfishness about him.” 

“ Yet I’m thinking that the silly laddie 
has forgotten this time, though, mind you, 
I’m no' saying that he's o’ a selfish make,” 
returned Mackintosh a little more gently, 
seeing how his previous words had hurt 
Alf. “ I ken fine that boys will be boys-” 

“ And Bob is—Bob—one of the best 
fellows that ever lived.—Listen ! What's 
that ? ” 

The boy had suddenly started, and bent 
forward with intent listening, for his quick 
ear had caught the sound of two shots 
fired in rapid succession. They wore very 
distant sounds, but still, far away as they 
were, the clear western air enabled them 
to reach distinctly across the distance. 

“ That’s Bob’s gun ! I know its voice ! ” the 
lad exclaimed, and hardly were the words 
uttered than two more shots were heard— 
equally distant yet equally clear. 

“ That’s queer—” began Mackintosh 
thoughtfully, when Alf interrupted him by 
springing up from the ground where he had 
been sitting, and exclaiming in troubled 
excitement: 

“ Queer ? It means that Bob is in danger. 
See ! There it is again ! ” 

Two more shots were heard, followed in a 
short time by another double. 

By this time Mackintosh was thoroughly 
roused. His backwoods experience told 


him what a chum’s sympathy had already 
gathered, that no freak of sporting oppor¬ 
tunities would cause these shots to be fired 
at such regular intervals. They could 
mean nothing else than a signal of distress. 

“ Come, Haggis ! ” he said in steady tones 
that showed how' ready he was for any 
emergency. “ Leave those birds and set 
your best foot fonvard. There's tracking 
to be done, and that right quickly.” 

Picking up his rifle and bidding Alf take 
his gun, Mackintosh at once made a move 
towards that part of the bush where Bob 
had last been seen. Haggis and the dog 
Bannock quickly followed, and the former 
moved with all the quiet swiftness of a 
native who was used to meeting the unex¬ 
pected emergencies of life without being in 
any degree flustered. That life had many 
times been in danger, and its safety had only 
been attained by being in a constant state of 
readiness. 

By instinctive acknowledgment of the 



presence of a superior craftsmen, the two 
white men yielded the place of leader to 
Haggis, who quickly discovered the tracks 
that Bob's progress had left behind. The 
imprint of a rabbit’s foot would not have 
escaped notice from such eyes as those of 
the half-breed, who had been trained in all 
forest lore from his babyhood. Hence it 
was mere child’s play for him to pick up 
the track of top boots as well as the traces 
that had been made by the displacement of 
grasses and thorns. 

Meantime, the distant shots were con¬ 
tinued at intervals, until Holden counted 
twenty in all. 

Poor boy ! It was little to be wondered 
at that he urged Haggis to press on with 
greater speed, for now he u'as certain that 
his chum must bo in a terrible fix, out from 
which there was no self-help. He would 
hardly waste cartridges so recklessly, were 
he not in some dire extremity. 

“ For goodness sake, hurry ! ” the boy 
exclaimed, for even the rapid walking in 


Indian file was all too slow' for the patience 
of one who was pressing to the rescue of hia 
friend. 

But the half-breed did not change the pace. 

“ We step enough quick for bush-track,” 
he said without turning. “ We no’ wish loser 
track. On prairie we go quick—run ; but 
in bush slow.'* 

“ The Haggis is right,” completed Mackin¬ 
tosh, whose position was third in the 
procession. “ It's no’ good to be too quick. 
We might lose the trail, and that would 
mean a vexatious delay to find it again.” 

Alf was forced to acknowledge the truth 
of the reasoning, though it was a hard task 
for him to curb the desire to make a mad 
dash forward and take his chance of keeping 
in the right track. 

Then the half-breed stopped for a few 
moments, and bent low to examine the 
ground and the surrounding scrub. 

“ What is it ? ” questioned Holden. 
“ Have you lost it ? ” 

Haggis shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Lost ? No. Haggis no’ lose track. 
But he find others—deer. White boy shot 
deer, but no kill. Deer jump—run—white 
boy follow quick—there—there ! ” 

As he spoke, the half-breed rapidly pointed 
at the various signs that he had interpreted. 
They were plain enough to the native eye, 
and, in a lesser degree, to the sight of the 
Scotsman. But Alf’s inexperience could 
only distinguish an occasional displacement 
of the undergrowth, though he was well 
content to rely on the opinions of those 
who were more versed than he in woodcraft. 

Again the rescuers hastened onwards 
with Bannock bringing up the rear, and 
when at last they came to a part of the 
bush where the trees were somewhat fewer. 
Haggis suddenly stopped and pointed 
straight in front of him, exclaiming the 
one sound : 

“ Ha ! ” 

Holden was at the native’s side in an 
instant. 

“ What is it ? Where ? What do you 
see ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ In middle of grass—see ! ” 

Alf looked, but all that he saw was a head 
and shoulders that apparently rested on the 
grass without any lower limbs. The poor 
lad was indeed in the depth of extremity, 
and he was almost faint with exhaustion. 

“ Bob ! ” cried Holden in an agony of 
distress, and darted for the clearing. 

But he had barely crossed a couple of 
yards before a pair of strong hands gripped 
him and held him from moving. 

“ No ! No ! You dare not—’* said 
Mackintosh, but the lad struggled frantically 
to free himself from the powerful grip. 

“ Let me go ! Let me go ! Can’t you see 
that Bob is lying hurt ? ” he cried frantically. 

But the hands did not slack. 

44 Wait, laddie,” said the man’s kindly 
voice. 44 Wait, or we’ll be having two 
lives to account for. Yon’s a muskeg— 
a living bog. It’s death to them that sets a 
careless foot on yon green grass.” 

Instantly Alf's struggles ceased, and for 
the moment he was limp in the arms that 
supported him. The horror of learning of 
his friend’s plight struck him dumb and 
suspended the power to move. 

“ Colne, Come, laddie. You mustn’t give 
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in. Yonr friend’s life depends on your 
strength.” 

Mackintosh was a man of the world, whose 
experience enabled him to be a good judge 
of character. And he well knew the sort of 
counsel that would inevitably stir all that 
was best in the boy and lend strength to 
his pluck. Ho judged rightly, for immedi¬ 
ately All straightened himself with set lips, 
steady eyes, and controlled nerves. 

“ Forgive me,” he said quietly. “ But 
it knocked me over to think of Bob—out 
there.” 

“ I’m no’ blaming you, laddie. But you’ll 
need all your strength now, for I think that 
your friend is past helping himself—or 
nearly.” Then Mackintosh faced the muskeg 
and called loudly. 

“ Hullo ! Bob ! Can you hear me T ” 

Very slowly the eyelids were seen to open, 
the head moved slightly. 

“ Can you hold out for a bit longer ? Can 
you get a coat under your arms if I send it 
to you ? ” were the next questions. 

The boy did not answer at once. He 
seemed dazed, and the man repeated his 
questions. 

Then came the answer, spoken weakly 
and with an apparent great effort. 

“ I’ll try. But—come—quickly—” And 
the eyes half closed again. 

“ That’s right. Hold on for a wee bit, 
and we’ll have you oot o’ that mess in a 
jiffy! ” 

Without pausing to explain his intentions. 
Mackintosh then quickly stripped off his 
leather hunting-jacket, emptied the pockets 
of all that could weight it, and called Bannock 
to his side. 

“ See, Bannock,” he said, “ I’m going 
to tie a sleeve to your collar—like this. Now 
you must go over there. Do you see t Right 
over there where someone needs your help.” 

He pointed towards Bob as he spoke, and 
the intelligent collie looked straight in the 
direction indicated. He had often had 
game pointed out to him in the same way, so 
quickly understood what was wanted of him. 

“ Off you go ! ” his master then com¬ 
manded. “ Off you go—quick—quick ! ” 

The dog needed no second bidding. He 
sprang forward at once towards the hapless 
boy, dragging the coat with him. 

“ Bannock’s coming ! ” shouted Mackin¬ 
tosh. “ When he’s there, grip the coot and 
lean on it. He’ll no’ move when I bid him 
stay." 

“ All right,” came the faint reply. 

The ground that was so treacherous to 
the heavy boots of the incautious hunter 
could play no similar tricks with the light 
tread of the collie, and in a few minutes he 
had reached the goal. 

“ Lie down ! ” the great voice rang out, 
and the animal immediately crouched close 
to the boy, who had just strength enough 
left to lay hold upon the jacket in such a way 
that it formed a slight support of a temporary 
nature to check further sinking for the time. 

Bat how to draw the boy from the slough ? 
That was the next problem. 

Alf turned questioningly to the Scotsman. 

“ Get to work and break off as many 
branches as you can,” was the reply to the 
look. “ Haggis, you’ve got your toma¬ 
hawk ? Well, out down a lot o’ these straight 
poplars. rU give a hand'to the laddie.” 


It was not long before the sharp axe had 
laid prone a number of young poplars and 
partly lopped them, while Mackintosh and 
Alf had torn down a number of maple and 
other leafy branches that would lie fairly 
flat. These were gathered to the edge of the 
muskeg. 

“ You’re no’ feared to take a bit o’ risk for 
your friend’s sake T ” the man then asked, 
turning a look of confidence to the boy. 

“ Afraid ? ” echoed Alf contemptuously. 
“ Tell me what to do, and—well, I’d give 
my life for Bob ! ” 

“That’s as it should be,’’returned Mackin¬ 
tosh approvingly. “ 4 Greater love hath no 
man than that he lay down his life for his 
friend.’ I would offer to do this myself, 
only I’m a great heavy gowk, and Haggis is 
no’ much better. But you’re light as a 
feather compared with us. Now we’ll put 
two o’ these poles like the sides o’ a ladder; 
then some o’ the branches cross-ways. 
And j'ou’U go out and build farther as wo 
hand to you. Can you do this ? ” 

“ Of course,” replied Alf firmly. 

“ And don’t hurry. Work sure and 
steady. The turf will stand the weight 
with only you on it. And when you reach 
Bob, you’ll spread the branches all round. 
The rest I leave to you.” 

To Alf it seemed hours before even tho 
first section of the ladder was completed, 
but he did his best to control his impatience, 
knowing well the value of Mackintosh’s 
advioo ; and at last came tho moment of 
joy when he was ready for the second poles 
to project from the ends of the first ones, 
and tho fresh supply of branches. But it 
was a tedious undertaking at the best, mado 
doubly so by anxiety to reach the end ; 
for each time the supply of building material 
was exhausted ho had to creep back for 
more, as tho men dared not trust their 
weight far from the edge of the muskeg. 

All this time Bob was watching the work 
as a starving man feasts his eyes upon the 
nearness of food and drink. 

Now and then Alf spoke encouraging 
words, but he did not relax his energies, 
nor did the sufferer make answer except 
once, when ho stirred himself to say pluckily: 

“ It’s—all—right, Alf. I oan—hold out— 
for—some time—’* 


“ Be ready ! ’’ Boys, ’tis yours to-day, 
Thi3 watchword thrilling, true 

As that above Trafalgar’s Bay 
Which Nelson’s Navy knew. 

The ready head and heart and hands. 
Brave deeds have ever dared ; 

He serves the best, the best commands, 
Who always is prepared 1 

Be ready t Bor your comrades' sake. 

For country and for King; 

They who this manly motto tako 
Fail least in anything. 

Be ready/ Though serene yonr life. 

And peaoeful all your lot. 

Perchance draws near the hour of strife, 
Though ye may know It not. 


Yet when the younger lad once glanced 
ahead of him, the cold sweat broke out over 
his body, for he saw that his chum had sunk 
yet farther, and that the weight was drag¬ 
ging down the dog as well. 

“ I’m coming. Bob ! I’ll be very soon 
now ! ” the lad forced himself to call cheerily. 

And, oh ! the joy of that moment when 
at last tho bridge was completed, and Alf 
could bend down to grip his exhausted chum 
beneath the arms ! 

“ Be careful! ” called Mackintosh. 
“ Don’t jerk. Pull steady 1 ” 

Inch by inoh Alf felt the mud release its 
hold upon its prey as he strained every ounce 
of strength to drag his friend from the 
clammy grip. It was a tremendous effort, 
for the boy was slight and the hold of the 
muskeg added weight to Bob’s by no means 
slender bulk. But at last Arnold’s arms 
were clear, and in time he was dragged so 
far that he could rest his breast upon the 
structure. 

Then Alf paused for breath. But he did 
not delay long. He set his teeth and onoo 
more resumed his task. Then he made the 
woods ring with a triumphant “ Eureka 1 ’* 
for Bob lay safe upon the bridge ! 

Bannock barked for joy also, and struggled 
up to scamper back to his master. 

“ Just in the nick of time! You’ve saved 
my life ! ” muttered Bob gratefully when ho 
recovered a little of his strength after a 
short rest. 

Alf’s reply was characteristic. 

“ You’ll take a deal of washing, old man, 
before you’re fit for decent sooiety again ! ” 

The warmth of the sun soon restored 
some of the old energy to the chilled body, 
and after a time Bob recovered sufficiently 
to crawl to safety in the wake of his rescuer. 

And when solid land was regained, poor 
old Mackintosh was fairly crying with joy. 

“ Lads, lads ! but God’s been kind to ua 
this day ! ” he was saying, while the tears 
ran down his manly, weather-beaten cheeks. 
Then he made all laugh by suddenly starting 
with a look of horror in his face as he ex¬ 
claimed : 

** Ma conscience 1 But the birds will be 
burnt to cinders by this time ! ” 

{To be continued .) 


Be ready I If some bird or beast 
Te may assist or tend, 

Tta meet the lowliest and the least 
Should find the Soout a friend. 

Be ready t For we sorely need 
A race as staunch and free 
As that heroio Spartan breed 
That held Thermopylae I 

Be ready / So by land and sea. 
While Time its circuit runs. 

Our eons of hero-sires shall be 
Tho sires of hero-sons 1 



THE SCOUTS’ MOTTO: 

•• BB BEADY I ” 

BY the Rev. J. Hudson, M.A., F.RJ3.L. 

Be ready / If some scope ye find 
For helpful deed or word; 
Short-lived the chance of being kind. 
So be not unprepared! 
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The Perry of the Loaf. 

(From Scott’s “Tates of a Grandfather.”) (See Drawing on p. 141 .) 


tatow, the hill of Dunsinane is upon the one 
J^| side of a great valley, and the forest 
of Birnam is upon the other. There are 
twelve miles* distance betwixt them ; and 
besides that, Macbeth thought it was im¬ 
possible that the trees could ever come to 
the assault of the castle. He therefore 
resolved to fortify his castle on the hill of 
Dunsinane very strongly, as being a place 
in which he would always be sure to be safe. 
For this purpose he caused all his great 
nobility and Thanes to send in stones, and 
wood, and other things wanted in building, 
and to drag them with oxen up to the top 
of the steep hill where he was building the 
castle. 

Now, among other nobles who were 
obliged to send oxen, and horses, and 
materials to this laborious work, was one 
called Macduff, the Thane of Fife. Macbeth 
was afraid of this Thane, for he was very 
powerful, and was accounted both bravo 
and wise ; and Macbeth thought he would 
most probably join with Prince Malcolm 
if ever he should come from England with 
an army. The King, therefore, had a 
private hatred against the Thane of Fife, 
which he kept concealed from all men 
until he should havo some opportunity of 
putting him to death. Macduff, on his part, 
kept upon his guard, and went to the King’s 
court as seldom as he could, thinking himself 
never safe unless while in his own castle 
of Kennoway, which is on the coast of Fife 
near to the mouth of the Firth of Forth. 

It happened, however, that the King had 
summoned several of his nobles, and Macduff, 
the Thane of Fife, amongst others, to attend 
him at his new castle of Dunsinane; and 
they were all obliged to come—none dared 
stay behind. Now, the King was to give 
the nobles a great entertainment, and pre¬ 
parations were made for it. In the mean-' 
time, Macbeth rode out with a few attendants 
to see the oxen drag the wood and the stones 
up the hill. So they saw most of the oxen 
trudging up the hill with great difficulty, 
and the burdens w r ere heavy, and the weather 
was extremely hot. 

At length Macbeth saw a pair of oxen so 
tired that they could go no farther up the 
hill, but fell down under their load. Then 
the King was very angry, and demanded 
to know’ who it w’as among his Thanes that 
had sent oxen so w’eak, and so unfit for 
labour, when he had so much work for them 
to do. Someone replied that the oxen 
belonged to Macduff, the Thane of Fife. 

“ Then,” said the King, in great anger, 
“ since the Thane of Fife sends such worthless 
cattle as these to do my labour, I w ill put 
his own neck into the yoke, and make him 
drag the burdens himself.” 

There was a friend of Macduff who heard 
these angry expressions of the King, and 
hastened to communicate them to the 
Thane of Fife, who was walking in the hall 
of the King’s castle while dinner was pre¬ 
paring. The instant that Macduff heard 
what the King had said, he knew he had no 
time to lose in making his escape; for 
whenever Macbeth threatened to do mischief 
to anyone, he was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table a 
loaf of bread, called for his horses and his 
servants, and was galloping back to his own 
province of Fife, before Macbeth and the 
rest of the nobility were returned to the 
castle. The question which the King asked 
was, what had become of Macduff ? and 
being informed that he had fled from Dunsi¬ 
nane, he ordered a body of his guards to 


attend him, and mounted on horseback 
himself to pursue the Thane, with the 
purpose of putting him to death. 

Macduff, in the meantime, fled as fast as 
horses’ feet could carry him ; but he was 
so ill-provided with money for his expenses 
that, when he came to the great ferry over 
the river Tay, he had nothing to give to 
the boatmen who took him across, excepting 
the loaf of bread which he had taken from 
the King’s table. The place was called, 
for a long time afterwards, the Ferry of the 
Loaf. 

When Macduff got into his province of 
Fife, which is on the other side of the Tay, he 
rode on faster than before, towards his own 
castle of Kennoway, w’hich, as I told you, 
stands close by the sea-side ; and when he 
reached it, the King and his guards were not 
far behind him. Macduff ordered his wife 
to shut the gates of the castle, draw up 
the drawbridge, and on no account to permit 
the King or any of his soldiers to enter. In 
the meantime, he went to the small harbour 
belonging to the castle, and caused a ship 
which was lying there to be fitted out for 
sea in all haste, and got on board himself 
in order to escape from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth summoned 
the lady to surrender the castle, and to 
deliver up her husband. But Lady Macduff, 
who was a w’isc and a brave woman, made 
many excuses and delays, until she knew that 
her husband was safely on boaid the ship, 
and had sailed from the harbour. Then she 
spoke boldly from the wall of the castle 
to the King, who was standing before the 
gate still demanding entrance. 

“ Do you see,” she said, “ yon white 
sail upon the sea ? Yonder goes Macduff to 
the Court of England. You will never see 
him again, till he comes back with young 
Prince Malcolm, to pull you down from the 
throne, and put you to death. You will 
never be able to put your yoke, as you 
threatened, on the Thane of Fife’s neck.” 

There reigned at that time in England a 
very good King called Edward the Confessor. 
1 told you that Prince Malcolm, the son of 
Duncan, was at his court soliciting assistance 
to recover the Scottish throne. The arrival 
of Macduff greatly aided the bucccss of his 
petition ; for the English king knew that 
Macduff was a brave and a wise man. As 
he assured Edward that the Scots were 
tired of the cruel Macbeth, and would join 
Prince Malcolm if he were to return to his 
country at the head of an army, the King 
ordered a great warrior, called Siward, 
Earl of Northumberland, to enter Scotland 
with a large force, and assist Prince Malcolm 
in the recovery of his father’s crown. 

Then it happened just as Macduff had said : 
for the Scottish Thanes and nobles would 
not fight for Macbeth, but joined Prince 
Malcolm and Macduff against him : so that 
at length he shut himself up in his castle of 
Dunsinane, where he thought himself safe, 
according to the old women’s prophecy, until 
Birnam Wood should come against him. 

At this time Malcolm and Macduff were 
come as far as Birnam Wood, and lay en¬ 
camped there with their army. The next 
morning, when they were to march across 
the broad valley to attack the castle of 
Dunsinane, Macduff advised that every 
soldier should cut down a bough of a tree 
and carry it in his hand, that the enemy 
might not be able to see how many were 
coming against them. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Macbeth’s 


castle-wall, when he saw all these branches, 
which the soldiers of Prince Malcolm 
carried, ran to the King, and informed him 
that the Wood of Birnam was moving 
towards the castle of Dunsinane. The 
King at first called him a liar, and threatened 
to put him to death ; but wheh he looked 
from the walls himself, and saw’ the appear¬ 
ance of a forest approaching, he knew the 
hour of his destruction was come. 

XXX 
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Problem No. 723. 

BY F. H. CAKLESS. 



qolution of No. 722. 1, Kt—K2, B— 

0 R4 (or a). 2, Kt—Kt3, B—B2. 3, 
Q-—R sq., B—R4. 4, Q—KB sq. mate. 
(«) B—Q sq. 2, Q + B, Kt—Q2. 3, P— 
Kt8 = Kt, Kt—B4. 4, Kt—Q4 mate. 

Rinck’8 study is 1, 0 Do, M C4 (or er, b). 

2, P G7, K F7. 3, P G8 Lf, K:G8. 4.PB3, 

M to one of 14 squares. 5, K, N, O or P 
takes the M, or the O checks at E7 or F6 and 
then takes the M, and wins, (a) M F5. 2, 

P 07, K F7. 3, PG8 Lf, K:G8. 4, 0 E7f, 
K F7. 6, 0:F5. (6) M A4. 2, N C5, P F2. 

3, O F6f, K D8. 4, N:F2, M F4. 5, P G7 
wins. This is as clever as the one by him 
we gave spme time ago, in which the two 0’s 
catch the M. 

Bettmann begins with K:F7, and then 
sacrifices the L on 5 squares, namely on D5 
or F5 when the M moves there, on E5 when 
K F5, on D4 when M:B3, on E3 when 0:B3 ; 
and the M gives mate on C5, C’4 or C3. 

Kuskop pla 3 r s the L to EG, and when the 
black L moves to B3, B4, B5, C3 or D4, the 
mates follow with L C6, O B2, M D4, O D2, 
and M C5. 

This is a clever achievement of an Aus¬ 
tralian who is blind. 


The alphabetical notation is the Inter¬ 
national, and records a game thus :— 


X. 

P E4 

PE5 

17. 

L El 

NH6 

2. 

OC3 

OF6 

18. 

K HI 

P:G3 

3. 

P F4 

P 116 

19. 

0 E:G3 

NF4 

4. 

0 F3 

O C6 

20. 

PC3 

KM 

6. 

N B5 

LET 

21. 

P A3 

MG6 

li. 

PD3 

ND7 

22. 

0 E2 

M D G8 

7. 

N:C6 

K':C6 

23. 

O F G3 

MGS 

8. 

PF5 

1>G6 

24. 

0:F4 

P:F4 

9. 

KM 

P:F5 

25. 

0 E2 

LG4 

10. 

NG5 

PF4 

26. 

0:F4 

PF5 

11. 

N:F6 

L:F6 

27. 

L FI 

PE4 

12. 

OE2 

M G8 

28. 

L:H3 

PE3f 

13. 

M F2 

PH6 

29. 

MG2 

L:H3 

14. 

OD2 

PH4 

30. 

0:H3 

M:G2 

15. 

0 FI 

PH3 

31. 

0F4 

M Gift- 

16. 

PG3 

L114 
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ABOUT THE M.Y.R.A. 
AND BOAT TYPES 
OF TO-DAY. 


The Present Boom in 
Model Yacht Racing. 


By G . E . flOPCROFT, 

Author of “ The * Life ’ of a Racing 
Yacht,” etc. 


odel yachting has always been more 
or less popular in. Great I^itain, 
but in the past the sport has been local 
rather than national, each club building 
yachts to suit its own requirements. It 
was not until the Model Yacht Racing 
Association was formed, in February 1911, 
that model yachting was put upon a national 
basis. 

Model yachts were sailed in the forties, 
and in the Illustrated London News, in 
1851, there is a picture of a part of the 
Serpentine, showing a cutter model in full 


sail. This cutter—which, by the way, is 
drawn with great care—gives us a clear idea 
of what the model yachts of sixty years ago 
were like. The little boat has quite a smart 
suit of sails, and should have been able to 
sail well either in strong or light winds. 

As time went on the model yacht developed 
in many ways, but even at the beginning of 
the eighties the crack models of the day were 
rather crude affairs. Some years ago there 
was a model of one of these “ self-steering ” 
craft of the eighties, at South Kensington, 
but possibly it is removed now. The model 
had a very long bowsprit and two head sails. 


About twenty years ago it was said that 
there were over fifty model yacht clubs 
in Great Britain, but I cannot say exactly 
how many there are at the present time. 
It is certain, however, that the sport is 
popular, and hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of men and boys sail model yachts, either 
in the regattas held by the clubs, or in the 
interesting, but rough-and-ready, “ scratch ” 
races, so dear to the heart of tho rising 
generation. 

Many years ago model yachtsmen dreamt 
of a Model Yacht Racing Association, 


but it was a long time before anything was 
done in this direction. At the beginning 
of last year, however, it was decided to form 
the Association in order to bring the clubs 
together. Meetings were hold, and in due 
course things began to settle down into 
ship-shape order. There was much discus¬ 
sion in the yachting press on the subject of 
rating rulos, but at last it was settled that 
the Association should encourage two main 
types of model yacht—the 12-metre class 
and the 10-raters. 

The measurement question has always 
been a thorn in the side of model yachting ; 


in fact in all sorts of yachting, great or small, 
this question has caused trouble. All 
kinds of rating rules have been tried, and 
each of these has attracted men in such a 
way that they have been ready to say, in 
many cases, that theirs was the rule, and 
that every other was wrong. This has been 
the trouble both in real yachting, and also 
with the humbler—dare I use tho word ?— 
form of sport. If, therefore, the new 
M.Y.R.A. has solved the rating problem it 
has certainly done something. 

In the past many strange means of classi¬ 
fication have been tried. Tho Cowes Club 
used to rate their models by weight—ten- 
pounders, twenty-pounders, and so on— 
truly a novel rule ! At Southsea, a few 
years ago, the rule in force was—water¬ 
line length, overall length, and girth 
added together. During the five years 
that I was Secretary of the Southampton 
Model Yacht Club, we sailed on water¬ 
line length only, but a number of clubs 
kept to the old (plank-on-edge) rule for many 
years; indeed, I believe that a few 
clubs are still sailing under tho old system. 
The sail-area rule of 1886 has always been 
very popular with model sailers, and the 
fact that tho M.Y.R.A. has adopted tho 
10-rater class as one of its chief divisions 
proves that this rule still finds favour in the 
eyes of small-boat sailers. The formula 
for the sail-area rule is :— 

S.A. x L.W.L. 

6000 

The sail-area rule is a simple and interest¬ 
ing one, but it produces a freak type of 
craft, and a kind of freak which, to my 
mind, has little to recommend it. It 
produces a big hull, and this has to be 
driven with a very limited sail-plan. If one 
wishes to build sailing machines—and I do 
not see why the “ machine ” should bo 
barred in model sailing—by all means let 
the sailing machine be the fastest type, of 
a given length, that can be built: namely, 
a length-class boat. The great question 
as to whether a real yacht should be built 
as a sailing machine, or a cruiser-racer, 
does not come within the scope of this paper ; 
but why should the freak be debarred from 
sailing on our ponds where she can do no 
harm and where she is at least wonderfully 
interesting ? 

A 90-foot freak may be dangerous : she may 
drown her crew, she may break amidships, 
or the mast may go by the board ; but with 
a model there is no danger to anyone. Surely 
in model yachting the freak may be allowed 
full sway, and much may bo learned con¬ 
cerning the “ fastest craft that can be 
driven by sail alone.” 

Why not encourage three types? The 
12-met re class pleases those w r ho believe 
that model yachtsmen should follow the 
“real thing”; the 10-rater is beloved by 
many a keen boat sailer; but surely a 
length-class should be added also. 

If model sailing is to attract the million, 
a simplo rule must be used, and the length 
rulo is certainly simple. Let models be 
classed in two great classes, viz.— 

1. Models which aro simply small editions of the 

“ real thing ” (12-met re boats, 10-rnters, etc.). 

2. A class of small bouts (we will not say model 

yachts), but under a simple water-line rule, 
the aim being to produce the fastest boat of 
a given length that can be driven by sail 
alone. 



The German Emperor’s yacht. " Meteor,” running: before the wind. International 

Regatta, Ryde. 
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The Hoy's Otern Taper. 


This would give everyone a chance ol 
sailing under his own special rule of rating. 

Model yachts have been greatly improved 
during the last few years ; and also devices 
have been introduced to reduce the wetted 
surface, and also to enable the “ skipper ” 
to work his craft as quickly as possible. 
When 1 sailed my first model yacht race, 
in 1898—that is, my first club race—the 
fastest models had the “ two leg ” fin, 
that is to say, the lead was fastened to two 
fins, one placed forward and the other aft. 


This did very well for a time, but it was 
found that it was better to place the ballast 
amidships on a narrow fin. The difficulty 
here, however, was that with a central fin 
the model was apt to twist and turn when 
sailing. In order to check this tendency, 
the writer tried small fins placed fore and 
aft of the main fin. This idea worked so 
well (in a length-class) that many a model 
sailer has found that a poor boat will win 
prizes when so fitted. A boat fitted with 
the triple fins has sailed so well in South 
Africa that it is certain that the idea is not 
a local one, but should suit any waters. 

Before I close this article I should 
say a word or two concerning the existing 
tyj>es of model. To begin with, we have the 


12-metre class, built, with some modifications, 
very much on the lines of the International 
rule boats. These models are designed with 
a large amount of displacement, and of 
course they carry a large amount of lead. 
The rule under which they are built taxes 
girth, and therefore the 12-rnetre yachts 
have no fin. They are allowed a fairly large 
sail-plan, but of com sc they do not carry 
the huge sails with which the modem 
“ lengther ” is fitted. 

At present the M.Y.R.A. does not enforce 
the rules against flimsy construction now 
in force with big craft, and I think it must 
be admitted that in this the governing body 
has acted wisely, for with models these 


rules would be vexatious. The best rig 
seems to be the simple one formed by one 
headsail and a mainsail (with no topsail). 
A model does not need the same number 
of sails as a real yacht; and this proves once 
more that there is a wide difference between 
a real yacht and a model. 

The modem 10-rater is quite a different 
boat from the 12-metre model. Under the 
sail-area rule beam and water-line length 
are taxed, but draft of water is left untaxed ; 
the boats which have proved most success¬ 


ful under this rule are, therefore, light dis¬ 
placement craft. It has been found im¬ 
possible, however, to design a successful 
model as an extreme “ skimming dish.” 
The successful boats have a fair amount of 
displacement and a moderate amount of 
lead. Of course they have a large amount 
of overhang, but here again it is impossible 
to go so far in this direction as w r ould be 
possible with a full-sized craft. Many of 
the London 10-raters have very ingenious 
self-steering devices, and hollow spars are 
now used on the best boats. 

As I raced for over seven years in a length- 
class, I can speak from experience on this 
typ? of craft. The length-class boat must, 
in the nature of things, be a freak ; in fact 


she is the true sailing-machine. Length- 
class models carry immense sail-plans, and, 
in order to show the type of craft which 
is used in a fully developed length-class, 
I cannot do better than give some details 
concerning some of my own models. The 
large 4-foot model (6 ft. over all), with which 
I won a number of prizes, has a sail-plan 
14 feet high, and from the tip of the bowsprit 
to the end of the boom it measures between 
8 and 9 feet. This model has about 28 lbs. 
of load. My most successful 3-footor has 
10 lbs. of lead and about 3000 square inches 
of sail. The small 30-inch model (only 33 in. 
O.A.) carries over 2000 square inches of 
sail and nearly 8 lbs. of lead. 


The Sky Cruise 
op the “Kestrel.” 

A THRILLING YARN OF A 
BALLOON VOYAGE. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Auiftor of “ Lcutchford's Lion," “ My Cousin 
Demy las,” etc. 

CHAPTER V.-A CUP OF TEA THREE MILES HIGH. 

A s the Kestrel sped upwards our voya¬ 
gers noticed that another cloud had 
formed above them. When first seen, it 
appeared to be at a great altitude, but such 
was the speed of the ascent that two minutes 
had hardly passed when it was close at hand. 

“ We shall go through it this time, Claud,” 
said the Captain, “ and shall be rewarded by 
a sight that you have not yet enjoyed.” 

“ We shall look dow n on the clouds,” cried 
James ecstatically, “ we shall sail in a sunny 
world of our own where umbrellas are never 
wanted.” 

As he spoke, the wet mist wrapped them 
round again. 

“ W T e are a little more than 5000 feet 
above the earth,” said Captain Gaskell 
thoughtfully. “ In other w'ords, a good 
quarter of an hour’s walk, if it were possible 
to walk down the steep hill of air up which 
we have climbed.” 

The cloud they had entered was evidently 
one of considerable thickness ; for the bo\s 
had been gazing upward into the shadowy 
mass for some time before they noticed it 
becoming lighter. Then a rapid change 
took place. The obscurity seemed to melt 
as though by magic, and the balloon, shaking 
off the last remnant of its fleecy drapery, 
broke into a bath of glorious sunshine. 

“ Seven thousand feet! ” remarked the 
aeronaut, “ and still rising ! I w’ish those 
two young Oxford swells had entertained 
themselves in some other manner this 
afternoon.” 

“ But this is beautiful, sir,” cried James, 
in a reassuring tone. 

“ From one point of view, I agree,” 
replied the Captain, 14 but be so good as to 
examine the Kestrel He pointed up at 
his silken ship. 

“ Why, it looks larger! ” exclaimed 
James. 

His words caught the attention of Claud, 
who had been gazing over the car-side 
at the vast w’hite surface of the rain-cloud. 
Ho also looked up at the great balloon. 

“ Much larger,” he echoed, “ and when 
we left Tiddington the lower part hung more 
loosely and flabbily than it does now.” 

“ Just so,” said Captain Gaskell, “ ar.d 
before we have climbed much higher it will 
be less 4 flabby * still, for the expansion of 
the gas is beginning to show itself.” 

44 Then the pressure of the outer air is 
decreasing ? ” asked Claud. 44 But, if the air 
grows thinner, does it not also grow lighter 
until the gas can no longer rise in it ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered his friend, “ but that 
would only take place at an extremely high 
level. You know, Glaisher and Coxwell 
rose more than seven miles high, and even 
then did not find such a rarefied atmosphere 
as you refer to. Wc have more than enough 
ballast to thwart the Kestrel in carrying 
out such a lofty ambition as that; but every 
hundred feet now’ will continue to expand 
the gas, and I fear very shortly to detect 
some of it escaping through the neck.” 

44 And would it matter much ? ” asked 
James. 

44 Not in an ordinary undertaking,” 
replied the Captain, 44 but-” 



The 10-rater type ol modei, M.Y.k.A. 



The 12-metre type of model, M.Y.R.A. 
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He checked himself, murmuring the rest 
of the sentence in an inaudible voice. 

The boys exchanged glances, and Claud 
ventured on an abrupt inquiry: 

44 Where are we going, sir ? ” he said. 

Captain Gaskell glanced swiftly at him, 
and a curious smile played about his lips. 

“ We are going,” he replied, •“ whither¬ 
soever the winds decree.” 

His ever watchful eye detected at this 
moment a little matter that required im¬ 
mediate attention. The rope communicat¬ 
ing with the valve at the summit of the 
balloon was showing signs of pressing too 
tightly against the silk. Before the expan¬ 
sion of the gas took placo this rope had hung 
quite freely, but the swelling globe had 
taken up the slack. 

The Captain at once relieved the pressure, 
and, evidently anxious not to continue the 
recent conversation, called his companions’ 
attention to the remarkable scene that lay 
below them. It was indeed enough to engross 
anyone's thoughts, no matter what the 
subject that had recently occupied them. 
As James and Claud leaned over the side of 
the car they found themselves looking down 
upon a vast wilderness of snow. In the 
unchecked glare of the sunshine its whiteness 
was of dazzling purity. The light wind, 
fanning its surface, caught up the fleecy 
masses here and there to hurry them before 
it as a winter gale will drive a drift of 
•now. 

“ What is that sombre patch yonder ? ” 
cried Claud presently, pointing at what 
appeared to be a chasm in this aerial desert. 

“ Oh, look how dark it's growing ! ” cried 
James, as the spot in question drew nearer. 
44 Why, it is almost black.” 

There was an accent of awe in his voice 
which, indeed, was justified by the strange 
phenomenon he was gazing upon. 

44 The darkness you speak of,” said Captain 
Gaskell, 44 is merely the contrast with the 
surrounding whiteness. “ We are, in reality, 
looking obliquely through an opening in the 
cloud to the distant surface of the earth.” 

The Kestrel sailed majestically over the 
chasm while the aeronaut was speaking. 

44 Oh ! ” The exclamation was simultaneous 
on the part of the two boys, as they stepped 
back into the car with a little gasp. It was 
some few seconds before they could summon 
oourage to look again into that awful abyss. 
But when they did, the opening had widened; 
the darkness that had shrouded its depths 
seemed to become less obscure, and in a 
breathless silence they traced the map of a 
•core of tiny fields. The hedgerows were no 
more than thin lines upon a map ; the rivers 
narrow 7 ribbons of silver. Here and there 
kttik. 11 towns could be mado out, though 
excited discussions took place between tne 
watchers as to whether these were really 
towns or only little heaps of broken stone. 
Before the point could be settled the glasses 
bad to be used. 

Another feature in the remarkable scene 
soon forced itself upon the notice of our 
tw'O friends. This was the tota} absence of 
all appearance of life. Look where they 
might, no living object was to be discovered. 
It w-as as though a great sleep had fallen 
upon the earth, and a great stillness too. 
The tiny dark dots, indicating lofty elm tree 
or spreading oak, were motionless. The 
waters of the rivers and streams had ceased 
to flow. Even the binoculars failed to bring 
to light any human being or animal moving 
over the vast panorama. 

Its stillness seemed to work a spell that 
reached our sky voyagers; for they, too, 
became silent, and many minutes glided by 
without a word being spoken. At last a 
little sigh of satisfaction came from Captain 
GaskelL 


“ Three miles high,” he said, 4 * and we 
have ceased to rise.” 

The two boys turned. 

“ Has any gas been lost, sir ? ” said they. 

The reply Avas in the negative, but the 
Captain pointed out that this fortunate fact 
was partly due to the sun being now well 
on the decline, while betAAeen it and the 
Kestrel floated protecting clouds. 

44 But we are not above the reach of 
clouds ? ” asked James. 

44 Not by miles,” replied the aeronaut. 
44 Rain clouds are met with at a height of 
four or five miles, though they usually 
float at a lower level, while the c irrus clouds, 
often called marcs’ tails, defy the most 
daring balloonists to reach them.” 

The two boys involuntarily dreAv their 
coats closer together, and buffeted their 
hands. During the last few minutes it had 
become intensely cold. Captain Gaskell 
smiled. 

44 One would think we were nearing the 
Pole,” he said. 44 What do you say to a cup 
of hot tea ? ” 

Both boys looked surprised. 

44 Wouldn’t a fire be dangerous ? ” asked 
James. 

“ It would indeed,” replied the Captain. 
44 But there are more ways than one of 
boiling water. Come ! To the pantry ; the 
kitchen; the cupboard, and the table.” 

He dropped on his knees before a section of 
that wonderful circular box, and Claud and 
his brother assisted once more at setting a 
meal. 

“ Strange as it may sound,” said the 
Captain, “ there is nothing like cold water 
for making a kettle boil. Coal and w ood and 
other fuel may serve their purposes in other 
places, but in the car of a balloon the best 
fuel to pour upon the fire is nothing less than 
cold water.” 

The tAvo boys halted in their task, too much 
interested in what their friend was doing to 
continue it. Out of the magic box he lifted 
a small compact vessel which on examination 
proved to contain a quantity of unslaked 
lime. 

“Now for the kettle of water, James, 
and we'll soon have tea,” he cried. 

James handed him the little tin kettle 
which had already been filled with Avater, and 
next moment it was nestling among the 
lumps of lime, in the “ stove.” 

“ No matches to strike to light our fire.” 
said Captain Gaskell, as he took up a bottle 
of water and proceeded to empty it over 
the lime. Instantly a pale cloud of steam 
arose, and the intense heat engendered was 
only too apparent. The water in the kettle 
quickly began to sing and the aeronaut’s 
promise that a cup of hot tea would soon be 
in readiness Avas clearly approaching fulfil¬ 
ment. 

It w r as not until all the lime had become 
thoroughly slaked by the Avater added to it, 
and had silted dow n into a fine white poAvder, 
that the fire showed any signs of smouldering 
out. And bqfore that took place the aerial 
travellers had benefited by its comforting 
warmth. 

44 Well,” said Claud, as he lifted his cup, 
44 this is the first tea I ever drank at three 
miles high, and I’m very much surprised 
that there is nothing in the taste to distin¬ 
guish it from the common stuff that we so 
often drink 4 downstairs.* ” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” laughed Jaifies, “ I never 
wanted to be a poet before, but I wish I was 
one now, just for the sake of immortalising a 
cup of tea and a slice of cloudland bread and 
butter.” 

Captain Gaskell, sharing his companions’ 
merriment, laughed heartily at this, and told 
James that he should invoke the muse, 
or how could he expect inspiration. Ho 


raised his cup with mock solemnity as he 
spoke, and continued in a slow, somewhat 
hesitating voice: 

“ Pair nymph of Parnassus, ascend If you will. 

To wako in Janies Frost a poetical Bkill, 

For eloquent numbers he fain would derise 

In praise of refreshment he takes in the skies. 

A song you could treasure might very well be 

Of bread and of butter ; of milk and of tea; 

And here, if he warbled (whatever its worth) 

His song would outsoar all the songs of the earth.’* 

“ Bravo ! bravo ! ” cried the two boys, 
as their friend stopped with a gasp. 44 Oh, do 
say that again ! ” 

Claud Avhippod out his diary and a pencil. 

44 Never,” exclaimed the Captain; “ once 
is quite enough, and it is James's turn now.” 

But James declared that the invocation 
had been unavailing and he was not inspired. 

44 1 suppose, sir,” said Claud, a little later, 
44 that you have often had supper as well, as 
high up as this ?” 

44 Once or twice,” chuckled the aeronaut, 
holding out his cup to James, 44 but 1 have 
never done what you young fellows will have 
to do presently.” 

4 * What is that ? ” cried his companions 
in a breath. 

44 Go to bed three miles above the 
blankets, with the Pole star for a candle,” 
laughed the Captain. 

James put down the teapot that he might 
have both hands to clap with, but Claud 
was unable, to his great chagrin, to join in 
his bravos on account of the large piece 
of cloudland bread and butter he had at 
that moment popped into his mouth. By 
way of a compromise, he rose from the box 
on which he was sitting and expressed his 
ecstasy by three loud stamps on the floor 
of the car. 

44 That means,” he said, when at last 
he felt at liberty to speak, 44 that this Kestrel 
is a nocturnal bird and will remain up all 
night.” 

44 It means we expect it will,” replied the 
Captain; 44 but I shall not consider that 
either of you will be justified,” he added, 
44 in sleeping as long as you would, ne doubt, 
wish to.” 

The boys detected the tone of banter, and 
assured him that they would be up with 
the dawn, and as he knew, added James, 
“ far above the lark.” 

44 If you require any 
turn out early,” said the 
well tell you now that I am bent on carrying 
out an experiment in the early morning.” 

44 Of what nature ? ” asked Claud. 

44 All in good time,” was the reply. 44 As I 
shall call for your assistance at an early 
hour, I will not feed your brains with 
thoughts likely to banish sleep.” 

Further appeal for particulars would have 
been fruitless, both boys knew; so, the 
tea-things being duly cleared away, they 
turned their attention to other matters. 

(To be continued.) 

* 4 * 

WOBK BEFORE PLAY. 

Ip things are not just as you'd have them. 

And trouble and tumult seem rife; 

Don’t worry and flurry, or get in a hurry 
To pass to the good things of life. 

Don’t sigh all day lonu, and feel hopeless, 

Hut set to. and work like a inan ; 

For nothing was ever won. but by endeavour. 

So strive hard and do what you can. 

Keep going, and never give in, boys. 

Hut tackle the job to be done ; 

For when it is ended, and trials are mended, 

You start straight away on the fun. 

For “ work before play ” is our motto, 

And one that is sensible, too ; 

For if you're a worker, the play of the shirker 
iSecins noticing like play does" to you. 

Raymond Nyk. 


encouragement to 
Captain, 44 1 may oa 
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The “Bail Dp” at Dead House Gully. 

A STORY OF BURTON OF THE QUEENSLAND POLICE. 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of “ The Stolen Prisesetc. 


O NE evening, as Corporal Burton was 
sitting upon the edge of the table 
cleaning his carbine, one of tho troopers 
brought him a message from the Chief. 

“ Ah! here you are, Burton.” said tho 
latter, as Bob entered, “ just sit down. I’ve 
got an easy job for you this time. I want 
you to slip up to the Big Snake Mine in 
Mount Playfair. They’ve got a consign¬ 
ment of specie to run to Charville. Generally 
they send their gold to Springs urc and down 
by rail to Rockhampton ; but they want to 
get it direct to Brisbane. You’ll not have 
a very difficult job. Just go up to the Big 
Snake and ride back with the waggon. The 
country’s very quiet, so there will be no need 
to take anyone with you.” 

Bob stood up. “ Right, sir,” he said, 
“ and w hen shall I start ? ” 

“ Get away early to-morrow morning. It 
will take you four days to get there. You’ll 
seo Mr. Herbert, the manager, and I expect 
everything will be ready for you to get 
away next day.” 

“ Will they send any men ? ” 

“ Yes. Herbert generally sends a couple 
of the older miners with the consignment, 
besides the driver. By the way,” he added, 
as Bob turned to leave the office, 44 be sure 
to take your papers with you. It. is the first 
time wo’vo sent a man over and Herbert 
will want to make sure vou’ro all right.” 

Bob saluted and withdrew. As he went 
back to his rooms he shouted to one of the 
black stable-boys: 

4< Hero, Gongola, you lump of ebony, just 
get my harness smartened up and hustle, my 
son, or I’ll tickle you up.” 

Tho black grinned, for they one and all 
at the barracks liked the cheery young 
corporal. 

Early next morning Bob was in the saddle, 
and as the sun crept above the horizon ho 
took the north trail to Mount Playfair. Ho 
whistled to himself as he went along; for 
the track led through well-wooded country 
where smiling valleys stretched out on 
either hand. Now and again ho passed a 
lumbering camp where the hardy woodsmen 
crowded round him for the latest news. 
Several asked him his destination and the 
object of his journey, but he gave evasive 
replies. In the bush he came upon many 


lonely huts where the pioneer squatters had 
settled down to the task of earning a 
livelihood afnidst tho virgin forests. 

About noon next day he came upon the 
traces of a recent camp and at sundow n ho 
came up with a party of wild blacks. For 
a w onder, they were disposed to be friendly, 
and Bob persuaded them to build him a 
rough shelter. As he was preparing his 
evening meal one of the party, a wiry old 
man, rushed up in evident distress, and in 
very broken English asked Bob to accompany 
him. 

Somewhat surprised, he followed him 
to a gunga somewhat apart from the rest. 
There, under the poor shelter ot two or three 
spruce boughs, roughly thatched w ith grass, 
he found tho black’s 3 r oung wife twisting 
and turning in agony. Close beside her lay 
tho dead body of a grey snake. At onco 
Burton took in the situation and telling 
the black to accompany him he ran to his 
lire. Giving him tho billy of boiling water 
which he had prepared for some tea he 
grasped his knapsack and hurried back 
to tho woman. Deftly he made a rough 
poultice and bandaged tho wound in her 
arm. In a short time the swelling sub¬ 
sided and the pain became easier. Then 
Eingara, as tho black was called, gave 
expression to bis gratitude and falling to 
the ground clutched convulsively at the 
corporal’s knees as he jabbered out his 
thanks. 

With some difficulty Bob got him away r 
and after supper turned in early; for he 
wanted to make a long journey on the 
morrow. When he awoke he found Eingara 
lying a few feet off. As he rose to his feet 
the black jumped up and at once hastened 
to prepare a lire. The whole tribe were astir, 
for food w'as not plentiful in the neighbour¬ 
hood and they were journeying north to 
more hospitable lands. 

Bob gave the head-man some tobacco 
and left the camp on good terms kith the 
Koli-kolis, as they were named. He had 
determined to camp on a small hill about 
thirty miles from Mount Playfair, as that 
would give him only a short ride for tho 
last day’s journey and would give the 
manager of the Big Snake plenty of time to 
get things ready for the return journey. 


It was evening as he rode up the narrow 
rising trail. Something seemed to warn 
him of impending danger and he unslung 
his carbine in readiness. Without a warning 
a rifle shot rang out just ahead and with a 
wild leap his horse fell headlong to tho 
ground, shot through the head. As he fell 
Bob w swung his feet clear of the stirrups and 
almost as the beast touched the ground the 
lad had taken cover behind it. Quickly he 
opened fire upon his unseen foe, firing where 
the tlash had revealed his attackers’ presence. 

For a while no answering shot came; and 
then suddenly to the left a harsh command 
rapped out and from the shadow of the 
woods three men sprang towards the spot 
where Bob had been lying, firing as they 
closed in. To their surprise they found only 
the slaughtered horse there; for, during tho 
interval. Bob had wormed his way back¬ 
wards to the cover of a small bank and as 
they stood there in the slight opening he 
opened a brisk fire with his revolver. With 
a yell of rage the bushrangers rushed for the 
trees; while the young corporal, deeming 
discretion the better part of valour, ret reated 
in the opposite direction. 

For some hours Burton worked his way 
carefully through the undergrowth, and 
about midnight he saw dimly through the 
trees the light of a camp fire, and making no 
more sound than a panther he crept towards 
it. 

It took him some time to got near enough 
to see tho three occupants of the camp and 
he waited before disclosing his presence. If 
they were all right, ho decided, he would 
ask for the loan of a horse. The first words 
he heard, however, put him on his guard. 

One of them, a young fellow a little older 
than Bob, was speaking. 

“ It’s no good, Matthews, he’s miles 
away by now,” he said. 

Tho man he addressed, a heavy burly 
giant of a fellow, turned on him angrily. 

“ You shet yer head, Jim,” he growled. 

“ I tell yer the young cub won’t have got 
far. Besides if he’s gone miles we’ve got 
to find him. We want his papers and his 
rig out.” 

“ That’s all very well, Matthews, but 
it’ll be risky getting ’em. The fellow’s 
cute, too; look how he did us in to-night.” 

44 Well, Jimmy, if you’re going to let 
yourself be bailed up by a kid like him you’d 
best leave this outfit.. We’ve got no use 
for you unless you’ve got grit.” 

41 It isn’t that, and you know it. I’m 
willing to do my part if we can get his duds.” 

44 We’ll have ’em right enough,” resumed 
Matthews confidently. 44 We'll light out 
early and it won’t take us long to pick up his 
trail. This time I’ll make sure of him.” 

44 Steady on,” growled the third man* 
44 Look here, we’ve kept our hands clean so 
far and I’ll have no murder now. Under¬ 
stand that. If we can get tho kid, all well 
and good. It’s different if it comes to a 
fight, but I won’t stand by and see the 
youngster shot in cold blood.” 

Matthews was about to reply when Jim 
spoke again. 

44 You’re right, cap’n. If it comes to a 
fight I’ll chip in with the rest of you. And 
supposing we do get him what do we do 
then ? ” 

44 Well, you’ll have to change clothes with 
him. He’s sure to have his papers on him ; 
so you’ll go ahead to the Big Snake and 
Herbert’11 think you’ve been sent to 
convoy tho stuff to Charville. We’ll be 
waiting at Dead Horse Gully. You’ll 
hang back behind the waggon a bit. When 
you’re at the bottom of tho dip you’ll 
cover ’em while we walk out quiet-like and 
collar the gold.” 

44 It sounds too easy,” growled Matthews* 
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“ Fd rather use a bit of powder myself. 
Dead men tell no tales/’ 

“ No, but dead men lead to hanging,” 
answered the leader sharply. 

Bob had heard enough of the plot. There 
he had all the debails of a projected raid 
upon the gold waggon; and more than that 
he had come up with his attackers. His 
mind was soon made up. There was no 
doubt at all in the matter, he must arrest 
these men. Cautiously he rose to his feet. 
44 Hands up !” he cried sharply. 

Quickly three pairs of hands were raised 
above the men’s heads. 

“ Now, stand up ! ” 

The three men obeyed. 

“ Now', Matthews,” ordered Bob sharply, 
44 step forward, and if you move so much 
as an eyelash my men will shoot.” 

It was a big bluff, but it succeeded. The 
three miscreants glanced uneasily into 
the darkness behind the young officer. 
Matthews stepped forward and at a sharp 
command held his wrists together before 
him and Bob slipped the handcuffs on. 
Then he turned to the others. His revolver 


was covering the two and he kicked a small 
coil of rope towards them. 

“ Now, Jimmy, just tie up your partner 
and mind that ^ou do it properly; for if you 
try any tricks I fire.” 

“ It’s a fair cop, corporal,” cried Jim, as 
he stooped for the coil of rope. Then, quick 
as a flash, something thin and sinuous 
whistled through the air, the revolver was 
jerked from Bob's hand, and then with almost 
one movement, the thin lash of a stock-whip 
tightened round his ankles and he was thrown 
heavily to the ground. 

‘‘Good, Jimmy!” yelled the leader of 
the bushrangers as ho stooped over Bob 
with the cold blue barrel of a heavy Colt in 
line with the latter’s head, 44 but it was 
risky, lad ! ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Jim. “ If he'd 
had anybody with him ho wouldn’t have 
wanted me to tie you up.” 

“ You’re right,” cried the chief of the 
band. “ Now, sonny,” he added, turning 
to Bob, “ you see, you ain’t quite good 
enough for the game. Jimmy here was the 
champion whip handler on the run before 


he turned ranger and I reckon he dropped 
you nicely.” 

Bob roved inw'ardly at his own carelessness. 
He had seen many clever feats performed by 
cattle-men, for the stock-whip with its 
thirty-foot lash is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of a practised man. He had little 
time for reflection; for Jim had already found 
his keys and unlocked the handcuffs from 
their companion’s wrists. Then they 
stripped him and made him change clothes 
with Jim. In a short time the change was 
effected and Bob lay bound near the fire and 
the leader turned to him. 

“ I suppose you heard what w r e said ? ” ho 
asked. 

44 Yes, I heard,” snapped Bob defiantly. 

“ Then we shall have to tie you up while 
the game’s on, but we’ll tell the others 
where you are.” 

Early in the morning they made a start. 
They took Bob into the woods and, tying 
his arms securely, left him bound to a giant 
spruce. 

4 ‘ Well, bye-bye,” laughed Jim. “ Be 
good. We’ll tell the other Johnnies where 



you are when we’ve got the swag,” and they rode away 

leaving Bob bound where the full glare of the sun would 

presently parch him with thirst. 

For somo hours he stayed there, and as the time wore on 
his thirst became intolerable. To add to his misery a few 
wandering red ants found him and soon he was covered with 
the vicious insects. Struggle as he might he could not break 
his bonds, and it was only by the most violent jerks that he 
could dislodge some of his tormentors. For hours, it seemed, 
they scrambled over him; and his face, neck and hands came 

up in a maddening rash as the ants bit him. By four o’clock 

the sun had shifted and a cool wind sprang up. It was a 


'* With an unerring aim he sent the hravv club hurtling 
through the air.” [See page 138.) 
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terrible punishment still, for he could not 
rid himself of the insects. Now and again 
he sent a loud call for help echoing through 
the silent woods ; but no answer came and 
he gave up hope. 

An hour before sundown a welcome sound 
came down wind. It was the call of men 
hunting and he shouted loudly the well- 
known bush call, “ Coo-ee, Coo-oo-ee.” 
The sound died away, the echoes becoming 
fainter as the call was thrown back from the 
receding hills. Again and again he called, 
and eagerly listened, but no repetition of the 
sound came to him, and he gave up hope. 

He must have dozed, for he suddenly came 
to himself with a start. A twig had snapped 
somewhere on his right, and as he strained 
liis eyes in the direction he could just make 
out a motionless form beneath a bush. The 
figure was well-nigh hidden, but the whites 
of the eyeballs showed its position. For 
some minutes he stared and then he 
realised that ’twas a wild black that lay 
there watching him. 

Quickly he uttered a dozen sentences in 
as many dialects and with a wild bound of 
delight the Myall sprang into the open and 
rent the air with harsh cries of joy. Then 
he came nearer and disclosed to view the 
figure of Eingara of the Koli-kolis. The 
fellow had recognised Bob’s voice, and in an 
instant the ropes that bound him were cut 
and before the rest of the tribe had assembled 
Eingara had fetched water and Bob drank 
greedily. 

He found the small stream from which the 
faithful fellow had obtained the welcome 
draught and stripping himself plunged into 
its cooling waters. Meanwhile Eingara 
had shaken out the clothes, so that by the 
time Bob had finished bis luxurious dip 
all the ants were scattered. Before allowing 
him to dress Eingara and another black 
rubbed him all over with a bundle of cooling 
leaves. 

As he sat before the camp-fire Bob thought 
hard, and presently, after a meal of rock 
wallaby which he found very acceptable, he 
withdrew. Alone with the wild blacks he 
felt at first that he was utterly helpless. 
Deprived of every weapon, his first thought 
■was to get to the Big Snake Mine and warn 
the manager. Had any violence been 
intended towards the miners he would have 
risked it; but lie realised that his story would 
stand no chance against the uniform and 
the papers that Jim the bushranger could 
produce. As he paced restlessly up and 
down the camp the blacks looked on with 
amazement; but at last a plan came to him 
and he called Eingara aside. 

After a great deal of talking he made the 
fellow understand him and they returned 
to the others. For a time they held an 
earnest consultation and finally one and all 
agreed to., obey Bob's directions. 

About ten o’clock next morning they set 
out for the neighbourhood of Dead Horae 
Gully. The blacks were armed with their 
spears and boomerangs, while a few carried 
a heavy club or waddi-waddi of iron-wood. 
They took up their stations in a grove of 
wattles and Bob eagerly scanned the trail 
that stretched like a white ribbon away to 
the northward. 

They had waited for more than an hour 
when, coming down from the hills two miles 
away, a cloud of dust could be seen. As the 
trail dipped it was lost to sight and then, 
as it reappeared, he could make out the 
figures of two horsemen riding briskly 
towards them. As they drew near they 
rode off into the bush and took up their 
station one on each side of the trail. From 
his hiding-place Bob could see that they were 
Matthews and his companion. Quietly he 
gave Eingara his final instructions and the 
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Myalls crept stealthily forward until they 
surrounded the two men. 

In the meantime, Bob himself made his 
way carefully to where the trail suddenly 
dipped into the hollow, and there on the left 
he took his stand. He was completely 
hidden both from the bushrangers and 
anyone coining along the track. The only 
weapon he possessed was one of the clubs 
that Eingara had lent him, a thick heavy 
stick of about three feet in length. At its 
larger end it was about four inches in 
diameter and it tapered to a grip of about 
one and a half inches at the other. 

The time went slowly ; but at about one 
o’clock a creaking and rumbling echoed down 
the hill, and as Bob turned he saw a heavy 
waggon approaching at a canter. Upon the 
box sat two bearded miners, each armed with 
a rifle, while the driver, a huge fellow, handled 
his team of four horses with the skill born 
of long practice. At the side of the 
vehicle, and occasionally dropping back as 
the track became too narrow, rode a 
corporal of the Mounted Police, and Bob 
smiled to himself as he thought of the surprise 
in store for the guardians of the gold when 
the man to whom they looked for help 
should declare himself in his true colours. 

The trail dipped suddenly at the point 
where he was standing and the way was 
very rough. In winter the small stream 
that now murmured softly through the gully 
became a raging torrent and the utmost 
caution was needed to cross it. Even now, 
Murphy, the driver, slowed his team down 
to a walk and stood up ready to spring from 
the seat at the first sign of a stumble. 

As luck would have it the off leader 
caught his foot against a loose stone and 
Murphy had all his work cut out to prevent 
the animal from falling. That was the 
moment that Jim, the pseudo-corporal, 
chose to act. Seeing the two miners 
gripping the Bides of the waggon he pulled 
up his horse. Like a pistol crack came 
the command, “ Bail up ! ” and Matthews 
and his companion appeared in front. 
Murphy and the miners seized their rifles. 

“ Drop that,” snapped Matthews, and 
from behind them came the soft tones of Jim. 

“ It’s a cinch, boys. You’d best side¬ 
step and let us take the boodle.’ 

to 


The miners looked around aghast, and 
found themselves staring down the barrel 
of a government carbine. 

“ Ye dhirty hlackguard,” growled Murphy, 
44 it’s a disgrace to yer uniform ye are.” 

Then it was that Bob Burton took a hand 
in the game. With an unerring aim he sent 
the heavy club hurtling through the air and 
before anyone could guess what had happened 
the thick end met Jim’s head w’ith a re¬ 
sounding crash and the scoundrel fell 
stunned from the saddle. 

“ Now,” yelled Bob, as he dashed for 
the carbine. Then, before the astonished 
bushrangers could fire, fierce yells came 
from every side and thirty or forty boom¬ 
erangs swished through the air. Many of 
the strange missiles missed their objective 
and twirled rapidly back to their owners. 
The others struck the bushrangers and fell 
to the ground. It was enough. The 
suddenness of the counter-attack and the 
flight of boomerangs disturbed the bush¬ 
rangers’ aims and, though they fired, their 
shots passed high over the miners’ heads. 

Then Murphy and his companions got to 
work and their rifles spoke. Matthews went 
down shot through the hip, but he fired 
savagely from where he lay and one of the 
miners fell from his seat with a groan. The 
other fired and the bushranger lay still. 
Then the Koli-kolis dashed forward, their 
spears levelled, while Bob covered the 
remaining man, Smith, with his carbine. 

“ It’s no good, you’d best give in,” he 
said. 

Seeing the odds against him, the desperado 
dropped his rifle. 

44 It’8 a fair capture,” he cried, and as Bob 
walked round from behind the waggon he 
gave a gasp of astonishment. 

44 Well, I’m blest, if it ain’t the little 
corporal boy! ” he exclaimed. 

Bob soon explained to the astonished 
Murphy and his companions how he had 
managed to save the consignment, and soon 
donned his uniform which he stripped from 
the unconscious Jim. 

The surviving desperadoes were securely 
bound and after rewarding the Koli-kolis 
Bob convoyed the waggon safely into 
Charville, where the bushrangers were 
remanded to await their trial. 

to 
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The Boy Bishop. 


S t. Nicholas, who is the patron saint of 
boys and sailors, among others, is 
associated with a quaint old-time December 
custom. On the 6th of the month there 
UBed to be elected, by the choir boys of our 
cathedral churches, a boy bishop, the 
recipient of this honour holding his office 
until the 28th, 44 Innocents’ Day.” How' 
this peculiar custom originated is unknown, 
but that it is very ancient is quite certain. 
Probably it arose from the choice of the 
Saint as the patron of children. 

At Salisbury Cathedral, where there 
stands a monument to a boy bishop, we 
know' that the ceremony of installation was 
carried out in accordance with a printed 
church book which contained the full 
service. The young 44 bishop ” w r as dressed 
in rich episcopal robes, with a mitre on his 
head and a crozier in his hand, while his 
attendants—choir boys, like himself,— 
wore the garb of priests and helped to 
perform all the ecclesiastical offices. The 
fullest obedience was shown to him through¬ 
out the three weeks of his episcopate, and 
everything relating to the service was done 
with all reverence. 

On the eve of Innocents’ Day the boy 
bishop and his 44 clergy,” in their priestly 


attire and with burning tapers in their hands* 
proceeded to the choir in procession. They 
chanted and sang versicles as they went. 
Having taken his seat, after certain cere¬ 
monies, the boy bishop 44 repeated saluta¬ 
tions and prayers, gave an exhortation, 
and, in conclusion, his benediction to the 
people.” 

It was specially decreed by a cathedral 
statute that no one was to interrupt the 
boy bishop and his followers during their 
procession or service in the church. If 
the holder of the h : gh office chanced to 
die within the month, he was buried like 
other bishops in his episcopal robes, and a 
monument was erected to his memory. 
The Salisbury effigy was discovered under 
a seat near the pulpit over two hundred 
years ago. 

Of old-time boy bishops there is a note 
in the statutes of St. Paul’s School (founded 
in 1512). Therein Dean Colet expressly 
ordains that his scholars every Childermas 
(Innocents’) Day 41 shall come to Paule’s 
Churche and hear the Chylde-Bishop’s 
sermon : and after each of them shall offer 
a penny to the Chylde-Bishop: and with 
them, the maisters and surveyors of the 
8Cole.” 
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A Series 
of 

Eight Articles 
Specially Written 
for the 
“ B.O.P." 


HOW TO IMPROVE. AT THE 
ASSOCIATION GAME. 

By JACK SHARP (the Everton and International Player). 


CHAPTER YDI.—ON GOALKEEPING. ALSO A FEW WORDS IN SEASON. 



T his is my last chapter and I am heartily 
sorry for it, because I don’t think I 
ever enjoyed the writing of a series as much 
as I have in doing my best to give straight 
and healthy advice to you readers of the 
good old “ B.O.P.” The worst of it is, 
I have not had a great deal of space at my 
disposal, or, at any rate, not as much as I 
really think I need to do justice to my subject. 
However, even now, with what I have written, 
my young readers should accomplish a great 
deal. 

Now, as to goalkeeping, I don’t think I 
can give you better advice than to suggest 
that you should get as much practice as 
you can in this position. Experience 
between the posts means much, for an ounce 
of practice is worth a ton of theory. In the 
way of practice the goalkeeper is very lucky, 
for it will never be hard work to find young¬ 
sters who will make shots at goal; but of 
course, the goalkeeper’s duties do not stop 
at saving. There are other things to 
think of. 

Always remember that the position of 
goalkeeper is, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest responsibility, and that once he is 
beaten it is all over. Ho is absolutely the 
last defender of his side : there is nobody 
behind him. Forwards, half-backs, and 
backs may make as many mistakes as there 
are hairs in their heads, but, even if they 
do, there is still the goalkeeper who can 
(or should) be depended upon to repair 
those mistakes and minimise the chance of 
defeat. 

In this all-important position, and with so 
much resting on his success or failure. I don’t 
think I shall be wrong in writing what I 
consider to be a good goalkeeper’s require¬ 


ments. A good brain is essential, although 
of course brain alone will be of no use 
whatever, but there is little doubt that a 
“goalie’s” mind has got to work quickly in 
conjunction with his feet, for I know full 
well how often the occasion arises when there 
is scarcely a second in which he has to form 
his judgment, and the slightest hesitation 
would be fatal. 

I remember having heard a man say that 
a good goalkeeper must be “a bit mad.” I 
can only say that in his position he needs 
perhaps more brain than any other player 
on the field. 

A strong kick is another essential, saving, 
as it does, the work of the backs ; whilst 
a long reach, although not being absolutely 
necessar 3 % a great asset and is invaluable 
when corner kicks are being taken or when 
there is a crush in front of goal. Mentioning 
the backs reminds me how important it is 
that there should always be a perfect under¬ 
standing between them and the goalkeeper. 
The latter's task is rendered so much easier 
if he haw two reliable men who thoroughly 
know his ways and are ready to keep 
opponents off and prevent his being rushed. 

When a corner kick is being taken the goal¬ 
keeper should always take up his position 
at the post which is farthest away from the 
place where the kick is made. He then 
gets a far better view of the course of the 
ball, besides being able to run forward to 
meet it. Running forward is far easier 
than trying to get back. 

Height in a goalkeeper is. of course, very 
useful, although I remember having seen 
many men perform with more than ordinary 
skill between the posts who were certainly 
on the small side ; but such men are few, 


and it is only natural that big men stand a 
better chance of keeping out shots than 
those who are small. 

If any of my readers suffer with their nerves 
let them drop goalkeeping, as I am certain 
that in such a trying position, where criti¬ 
cal emergencies are bound to arise, only a 
cool, strong-nerved player can hope to be 
successful. 

One of the greatest temptations a young 
goalkeeper must resist is that of leaving his 
goal, unless it is absolutely necessary that 
he should do so. There are. of course, times 
when to remain between the posts and not 
come out would be little short of madness. 
I refer to the occasion when a forward lias gob 
clear away and is making straight for the 
goal with the ball at his toes, but, generally 
speaking, he should never leave the posts, 
whatever may be the state of the game. 

Another point I would impress upon my 
young friends, and that is. never kick or fist 
the ball when there is an opportunity of 
using jour hands. It is far safer to catch 
the sphere in the hands and then throw it 
away, although perhaps it may not look so 
attractive to the spectator, who, as a rule, 
idolises the man who frequently uses his 
fist. 

Remember, the great thing is to always 
get rid of the ball as quickly as .you can. and 
I am sure you cannot do better than follow 
my advice about the use of the hands. I 
have known men who make a speciality of 
fisting out, but it is not always safe, especi¬ 
ally when the ball is greasy or wet. 

Never play to the gallery ! Don’t forget 
that the goalkeeper has the most responsible 
position and should not run any risk by 
playing for popularity. It doesn't matter 
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about the cheers of the crowd ; you have 
your duty to do. 

I would like to advise ray readers, no 
matter where they play on the field, never 
to take undue advantage of an opponent. 
I have seen heaps of dirty tricks practised 
on the football field that I am heartily 
ashamed of. Don’t harbour revengeful 
feelings against an opponent who may have 
accidentally, or otherwise, kicked you 
instead of the ball. Play the game. Play 
to win, but play fairly, and let it be your 
ambition, as it has ever been mine, to find 
more pleasure in an honourable defeat than 
in a disgraceful victory. 

With my last few words I want to warn the 
young player once more against slackness. 
To show you what I mean, quite recently I 
met a youth of my acquaintance who had 
been playing for quite a high-class amateur 
team. “ How' did you get on to-dav ? ” 
I asked. “ Splendidly, thanks, old chap,'* 
he replied ; and then he went on to describe 
his own doings in the first half, in which ho 
managed to score two goals. Of course I 
congratulated him on his performance, and 
then remarked: “ I suppose your side 

won ? ” “ Won ! ” he echoed. “ Well, I 

should think they did, although I really 
don’t know*. You see they were going 
pretty strong, but the fact of the matter is, 
I had to catch a train and couldn’t stop 
to see the thing out.” 

In cricket this kind of player is more 
often met with than in football, and one com¬ 
monly comes across half-hearted amateurs 


in club fixtures who admit their faults quite 
openly, imagining that they are really to 
be pitied instead of blamed. “ Yes,” I 
once heard a player say, “ I went dow n 
and had a game ; in fact, I got some sixty 
odd, but when we went out to field I found 
we hatin't a man on the side w ho could bow l 
or hold a catch, so I gave a Johnnie half a 
crown to field for me and came away.” My 
advice to my readers is—No matter what 
the game Is, or how it goes, never get slack ! 

Perhaps ono of the biggest nuisances it is 
possible to meet after a game is t he conceited 
player. I once heard a young player recount - 
ing in a most vivid manner his own particular 
performances in a Saturday afternoon 
fixture. Those around him were taking 
in all the details as ho explained each tricky 
movement of his own and the wonderful 
ease with which he managed to humbug 
the opposing defence. At last one man, with 
more pftick than the others, remarked that 
he had seen the match and didn’t think much 
of it. “ You lost badly,” he wound up. 
“You played badly, your forwards shot 
badly ; in fact, your side hadn’t an ounce 
of football in it. As for you,” and he 
pointed straight at the conceited player, 
“ I could play better and give a more res¬ 
pectable display if I only had one leg. Now, 
take my tip, young fellow, and either give 
up trying to play or don’t talk too much ! ” 
So much for conceit. 

Now, there is just the chance that football 
may be overdone. I cannot say that I am 
personally acquainted with any individual 


who neglects business for the sake of in¬ 
dulging in the game, but I cannot deny having 
heard of cases in which young people have 
become more or less cursed with such a great 
love for games that they have quite openly 
shown their disregard for business and the 
sterner duties of life. 

To the young man who feels that his 
interest in sports is beginning to interfere 
with his business, I would say, do not 
allow the duty which you owe to youraolf, 
to your parents, and to vour country, to 
become second, and eventually last, in your 
thoughts. It is the duty of every young 
man to take advantage of the opportunities 
which have been given to him. 

He is educated in order to take his proper 
position in life, he is blessed with health 
and strength so that he may be perfectly 
fit to battle with the trials and responsi¬ 
bilities of life, but if he casts aside his oppor¬ 
tunities by allowing what, after all, must 
be always regarded as merely a pastime to 
dominate his very existence, then he is 
scarcely worthy to be called “ man.” 

But I cannot believe that there are any 
right-minded youths who would neglect 
their chances of building up an honourable 
career for the sake of indulging* in football 
or any other game. 

Let these, my last few words, live long in 
your minds. Do your best always, and I 
sincerely wish you “ good-bye and good 
luck ! ” 

[the end.] 
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BETWEEN THE TWO: 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 

By SBRCOMBB ORIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Yatheht “ A Qoorkha'* Kookri," “ The Dumb Chief ” etc., etc. 


Serial 

Story. 



rnHERE was an an- 
X nouncement of 
importance displayed 
on the School notice- 
board on the Tuesday 
morning following the 
events recorded in 
the last chapter. 

Thus it ran : 


Annual Paper-c hase. 


The Annual Run will take place to-morrow’, 
Wednesday, October 20. 

All those attending Chase get a whole 
holiday. Come all! 

The Meet is at Landcombe Cross Roads at 
10.30 A.M. 

Armstrong and Huniset are the selected 
hares. Tally-ho ! 

As hath ordained our good King Edward. 
Signed, A. B. Dawson. Master of the Hounds . 

L. Bow^ney. Head Whip. 

To an Edwardian, Past or Present, there 
is but one Paper-chase in the world worth 
taking cognisance of, the Annual Run in 
which they have taken a part. The oldest 
of “ old boys ” will not have forgotten the 


CHAPTER X.—THE PAPER-CHASE. 

fact, and if you give the merest hint, he 
will launch into a detailed account of the 
Run of his days. It is indeed a venerable 
institution ; and in the junior forms it is a 
fully-accepted fact that Edward VI was 
whipper-in at the first of these annual 
functions, though it is but right to confoss 
that, from the Fourth Form upwards, the 
truth of this story is not vouched for; and 
the masters themselves—but, there, school¬ 
masters are always so fastidiously attached 
to facts. 

Be it as it may, the phrase, “ As hath 
ordained our good King Edward,” had 
appeared on the notice of the Annual Run 
for a hundred years and more; and* every 
Edwardian who, with the approval of his 
parents, joined in the Chase, was granted 
a whole day’s holiday as his established 
right; while those unfortunate youths 
who were short of leg. wind, pluck, or per¬ 
mission, were expected to attend school as 
usual on the morning of the Run. There 
is a legend current in the junior forms that, 
in the reign of George III, two masters had 
one pupil between them; the rest of the 
Edwardians were taking part in the Annual 
Paper-chase. And the one pupil had—a 
w ooden leg! 


Dawson, with the assistance of the 
monitors, had selected the two Hares as the 
fleetest-footed and cutest-headed of their 
number — qualifications necessary, if a 
hundred or so eager Hounds were to be 
circumvented. 

Bowney, the farmer's son, was Head Whip, 
for he w as accomplished in matters pertaining 
to the hunting field. Young Hounds told 
each other in bated whispers that Bowney. 
mounted on a horse of his father’s, was wont 
during the Christmas holidays to go hunting 
with real, live, four-legged hounds after— 
not two-legged hares, nor oven hares at all, 
but after wily old foxes. Wherefore it was 
universally felt that Bowney occupied his 
position by right of birth and experience, 
and on the day of the Run he lorded it 
over mere townsmen, as he never dreamed of 
doing on any one of the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. Added 
to which, let it be borne in mind that the 
Chase was likely to cross land owned by 
Bowmew senior, and it is well to have a friend 
at court; irate farmers are not pleasant 
company on a paper-chase. 

Armstrong and Huniset could be relied 
upon for a good run. The former was 
eertainly the most consistent runner in the 

[School; 
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School; and the latter, a lithe agile boy 
with any amount of staying power, and, 
full of wiles, might be depended upon for 
mystifying the Hounds. 

It therefore only remained for the day to 
dawn fine and fresh ; and such a day awaited 
the early-risers on that auspicious morning 
in mid October. The blue sky was streaked 
with thin lines of fleecy clouds, and there 
was a crispness in the air that caused many 
of the Hounds, arrayed in football gear, to 
step out briskly to the arranged starting- 
point, disdaining to take advantage of motor¬ 
car, cycle, or any other conveyance. Sheer 
stark hardihood was demanded for the day's 
work, limbs untrammelled by the super¬ 
fluities of civilisation, lungs emptied of town 
smoko and full of pure country air ; sloth, 
weakness, and luxury were to bo scorned ; 
vim, vitality, and endurance to be cultivated. 

It was a splendid “ field ” that gathered 
together at the Landcombe Cross Roads. 
Most of the Hounds wore “ football togs,” as 
was the custom, but the Hares wore dlstinc- 
tivo white vests and navy-blue running 
“ nicks.'’ Dawson displayed a scarlet cum* 
berbund, and a hunting horn slung across 
his shoulders ; and the Head Whip and his 
two Assistant Whips had a band of scarlet 
tied round their left arm ; while Sneider, as 
“ Whipper-in,” wielded a formidable lash, 
which the young hounds eyed with appre¬ 
hension. Sneider was the youngest of the 
official staff, but his running powers and 
pluck were undeniable. 

Cressington was there, to everyone’s 
surprise : there was much curiosity aroused 
amongst the seniors as to his muscular 
development, but as yet a heavy top-coat 
thwarted their curious eyes. Cyril Falkland 
was there, brimming over with good spirits ; 
his troubles were for the time forgotten, and 
Terry O’Brien was not one to remind him of 
unpleasant things, even if he knew of them. 
Terry was a bundle of animated mischief, 
and he and Cyril had walked to the " meet,” 
amidst an atmosphere of joking. Peters and 
his bulky father drove up in a dog-cart 
resplendent with new paint ; while Sneider’s 
uncle, puffing and blowing from his walk up 
the hill, was soon busy being introduced by 
his nephew to particular cronies. More 
than one acquaintance of Sneider’s tried to 
catch his eye, or stand directly in the path of 
the famous uncle, for sea captains are all 
heroes in a schoolboy’s eyes. 

And so the Hounds gather together. 

Trail stands amidst a circle of rather 
“ weedy ” companions, laying down the law 
as to the correct style in coloured socks, 
arguing that blue, with green stripes, are a 
superior combination to purple with white 
spots. Halstead and Parry are wrangling 
elsewhere with regard to the ownership of 
a certain saddle-cover—a reminiscence of 
“ Mixed Bicycles.” 

Ten-thirty is drawing near, and Bishop’s 
“drumsticks” (as his nether limbs are 
termed by intimate friends) beat a ceaseless 
tattoo upon the turf, for he is anxious to be 
off, seeing that he brought no top-coat or 
mackintosh, and it is cold standing about. 

Terry, to fill up time, pins a pencilled 
inscription on the unsuspecting Andrews’ 
back. The latter gets angry as ho is 
subjected to repeated concussion in his rear, 
and still more angry when he discovers 
pinned on his jersey the admonition: “ Kick 
me, please.” 

But by this time Terry is elsewhere. He 
walks up to Cyril, with a good imitation of 
a dog’s bark. 

“Cyril, you young bow-wow, when you 
meet a friend, you ought to give tongue.” 

“ You’d only give me cheek in return,” 
w as Cyril’s quick response. 

Armstrong passed at the moment. Cyril 
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turned to him w ith a “ Hullo, Arm- 
strong ? ” 

“ So you’ve turned out for the Run,’’ 
responded the Hare of the day. “ You’ll 
be sure and catch me, won't you ? ” 

“ Dunno,” replied Cyril with a grin. 
“ We don’t expect to catch you. if you are as 
strong of leg as you are Arm-strong.” 

“ Oh, Falkland, your Cyriilian joke is 
enough to upset ray wind before I even 
start. . . . Ah, Dawson, what do you think 
of your chances ? Pretty likely pack of 
hounds ? ” 

“ Aw, dontcherknow, you can never tell 
till they are fairly set going,” drawled the 
Master of the Hounds. “ We have a 
rawther strongly developed tail, but a quite 
decent st ring of leading hounds. Bowney says 
we shall catch you a half-mile from the car.” 

But w e must explain. The Hares w ere to 
finish up their run at one or other of the 
electric tram termini in the suburbs of the 
city, but were not allowed to board a tram 
earlier than 3 P.M., at which hour they were 
permitted to consider the chase at an end, 
and themselves as victorious, if still un¬ 
captured. 

Dawson prophesied capture a half-mile 
from the finish, therefore. It was Huniset, 
coming up at that minute, who repudiated 
such a prophecy as too ridiculous. 

“ Mais non, mon bon camarade, PortefUs l ” 
said the boy who so prided himself on his 
flights into French. His fellow seniors always 
spoke of his “ lapses ” or “ relapses ” into 
French—Huniset always referred to his 
“ flights.” 

“M—yes, we shall catch you, dontcher¬ 
know,” continued Dawson, unperturbed; 
“and as, friend Huniset, ‘ Portefils ’is a faulty 
translation of Dawson—it is not Door-son— 
so is your hope of ultimate escape from my— 
aw—worthy hounds a faulty prognostication 
of probabilities.” 

“ Phew-! ” whistled Huniset. “ Now I 
know who sneaked my dictionary. Gen¬ 
darme, arrest that canaille .” 

“ At any rate, Mel, old man, you’re still 
sticking fairly tightly to your French 
dictionary—” said I)aw son, strolling off with 
a yawn scarcely concealed. 

Suddenly a whistle sounds, and instantly 
there is a hush of expectancy. The Head 
Master’s voice is heard demanding whether 
all is now ready for the start. Dr. Sanders 
has not missed an attendance at the Annual 
Run for nearly forty years ; there was a 
time when he had been a hound himself, for 
he was an “ old boy ” of the school of which 
he was now the head. 

“ Armstrong and Huniset, are you ready ? ” 
the Doctor's voice is heard demanding. 
“ You are ; then make the most of your 
ten minutes’ start and . . . Go ! ” Like 
arrows from a bow, Armstrong and Huniset 
shoot out from the waiting crowd : they 
are anxious to get well away before the 
Hounds come ravening after them. 

Clean-limbed, healthy young Britons 
they are—these two. Armstrong is heavier 
and probably capable of greater endurance, 
but Huniset is a well-proportioned, wiry 
little figure, carrying not an ounce of super¬ 
fluous fat, and with muscles like steel bands. 
The Hounds will have their work cut out 
to run their quarry to earth. 

The ten minutes’ wait tries the patience of 
the Hounds to the utmost, and were it 
anyone but the Head Master, no doubt there 
would have been pointed remarks passing 
as to the reliability of the starter’s watch. 
Indeed, possessors of watches (of whom 
there were a number amongst the parents, 
friends, and others who had come to see the 
start) were badgered as to the progress of 
the minutes. Peters’ father was encircled 
with a cordon of Hounds who kept consulting 


the heavy gold repeater he kept displayed 
for their benefit. 

Peters junior was highly excited; he waved 
his Bkinny arms wildly, shaking his fist, ami 
making such remarks as : “ Aha ! we will run 
the villains to earth.” . . . “ Methinks I 
see ber-lood.” . . . “ On the trail, my 
merry men all, on the trail! ” 

But liis remarks did not meet with 
approval. Cyril told him that he had better 
not refer to Armstrong and Huniset as 
“ villains ” ; Springfield said it was not 
blood he saw on the ground but excess of 
paint off his father’s dog-cart; and Trail, 
having concluded the sock discussion, came 
up and punched his head for daring to 
encourage other boys to get “ on to Trail— 
such cheek ! ” 

Peters was appealing for parental pro¬ 
tection when Dawson’s voice rang out. 
“ Tally-ho ! The Hares have gone away. 
Forward all! ” 

There was an eager response to the appeal. 
Away went the Hounds, the last boy soon 
disappearing round the bend of the road ; 
when the Head Master, parents, friends, 
and others turned homeward—with a wish, 
perhaps, that they were young again. 

Small chance there seemed for the Hares 
to escape, as that great drove of Hounds, a 
hundred or more strong, went at a brisk 
pace down the road. The Hares had been 
seen to disappear at the bend away to the 
left, and it was conjectured that they probably 
intended striking into the Cascombe Valley, 
and, taking advantage of the string of trees 
and thickets which were so plentiful in 
its shadowed depths, continue on to the 
northward, make a dash over the hill with 
the aid of the earthworks on “The Battle¬ 
field,” and taking to the adjacent Keton 
Valley, make for the tram terminus at 
Eastville. 

A second course was feasible : the Hares 
might cross the valley, and ascending the 
steeps on the farther side, pass t hrough Lang¬ 
ston, take advantage of the large fir wood 
in the direction of Roman Hill, and bearing 
to the left, they might come round through 
the heavy thickets till they struck the Wick 
stream, which, on crossing, they might follow 
almost down into the Eastville suburb; there 
to join the car. 

A third possible run would be to turn 
abruptly to the right, under cover of the 
stone walls leading to the villageof Cascombe; 
and having encircled that village, to trend 
to the right, with the quarries to shelter 
them, and reaching the brow of the hill, to 
skirt the town, strike the Cester road, and 
finish the run at the Eastville terminus as in 
the previous route. Such were the possible 
three runs most likely to be taken, but 
Armstrong and Huniset were old hands at 
the game of paper-chasing, and therefore 
Dawson knew that nothing must bo taken for 
granted, and a wary watch must be kept, 
upon the trail so that the Hounds be not led 
off on a false scent. 

At the turn of the road where the Hares 
had vanished from view was a gate, and the 
gate opened into a ploughed field, across whose 
furrows the“ scent ” could be plainly traced. 

A wall is before the Hounds, the boundary 
of the ploughed field. A sigh of relief 
goes up, which changes into an exclamation 
of dismay as a second ploughed field reveals 
its muddy and uneven surface. The fore¬ 
most Hounds, mainly composed of young 
and ardent spirits, begin to pant ominously, 
and lift their feet less deftly. Dawson, as 
he follows about midway between van and 
rear of his pack, smiles grimly : he knows 
well enough that the first half-hour, with 
heavy running of this sort, will weed out 
the wastrels, the under-fed, and the over- 
stuffed, the “slackers,” and the weaklings. 





(Exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1911.) 
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“ We lose ten men here,” remarks Dawson, 
as he passes a Hound labouring heavily 
across a third ploughed field. 

44 Hough ! Hough ! ! Hough ! ! ! H’yos ! ” 
responded Cressington, for he is the winded 
Hound, and he drops back a good ten paces, 
anti for a short period keeps alongside of 
Bowney, who lumbers along at a steady 
pace as undisturbed as a cart-horse drawing 
an empty dray along a level road. 

After the fields, the wood. The paper 
leads the Hounds into thick bushes and 
masses of undergrowth which have absorbed 
the “ scent ” flung out by the Hares in their 
headlong Might. 

The Hares had decided that they would 
not spare themselves during the first mile 
or two ; a good start was imperative. After¬ 
wards there might be time to spare for short 
rests and wily manoeuvres, but for the 
start, pace was the first consideration. So 
they had plunged headlong through the 
wood, sending rabbits scurrying to their 
burrows, and setting birds twittering among 
the bushes. 

44 Guess we’ve pumped out some of the 
Hounds,” said Armstrong, as he stopped 
to refresh himself at a small spring in the 
valley bottom. 

And Armstrong’s guess was correct enough. 
At that very moment Sneider was cracking 
his whip over two prostrate forms stretched 
out, like clothes for drying, on a wall border¬ 
ing the wood. 

The prostrate ones only answ ered in gasps. 
And it Is futile arguing with fellows who 
only gasp in reply. 

44 Bah, you windless puff-balls, why did 
you start at such a giddy pace ? Come 
on after us, and catch us up ”—and the 
Whipper-in vaulted the wall to soon come 
up with another consignment of laggards. 
They weren’t pumped, oh no, but they 
thought they would like to look for nuts. 

“ You won’t find nuts squatting on the 
ground, just like balloons stuck with a pin.” 

“ It’s earth-nuts we mean,” said Higgs, 
who had dodged his anxious parents, since 
the latter could scarcely bear to have him out 
of sight after the Cave adventure. “It's 
earth-nuts.” 

“ Monkey-nuts yod mean,'* said Sneider 
disdainfully : indeed, he was coming to the 
decision that a Whipper-in could not possibly 
be responsible for every little idiot who 
thought he could fun—and couldn’t. 

So Sneider left little mementoes of puffing 
youth in his rear. He did not entirely neglect 
his duty, for he attempted to carry a minute, 
purple-faced, First Form kid who was 
pluckilv trying to keep up. Sneider thought 
a rest might restore the kid to his right 
colour, but tucked under Sneider’s arm, the 
small youth went a shade more purple, and 
got his feet entangled in a bramble bush. 

“ Why didn’t 3 r ou tuck in your spindles ? ” 
cried the indignant Whipper-in, abandoning 
his bundle. “ Of course you get caught if 
you stick out your arms and legs like a 
silly windmill.” 

While Sneider was encountering these 
many trials in the rear, Dawson and other 
sturdy Hounds were steadily coming to the 
front. They followed the trail in the valley 
till it branched off in two directions. Orders 
were given for the Hounds to scatter, and 
there was a check ; while other Hounds 
came on to join the advance guard. 

Armstrong and Huniset were not allowed 
to part company, so one of the trails was 
undoubtedly a false one. The scent, in both 
cases, ended in a clump of brambles. 

Cyril Falkland, who had been running very 
gamely, flung himself On to a dry patch of 
ground where a handful of paper had marked 
the termination of the false trail—at least, 
Bowney had declared it false, and everyone 


was working hard to pick up the scent from 
the other trail. Suddenly a patch of whito 
in the bushes—and another patch—caught 
Cyril's eye. He stared hard, bending low to 
look. Then he sprang up. 

“ Forra’d all! Tally-ho! ” he yelled 
triumphantly, and as the others came up. 
they saw Cyril eraw’ling through a tunnel 
in the undergrowth that had evidently 
originally been a rabbit-run, but had been 
artificially enlarged, and its mouth screened 
by a handful of bracken, making it a run for 
Hares. Yes. There lay the “ scent ” thick 
enough, leading through the enlarged rabbit- 
run out into a labyrinth of bushes. In and 
out, round and about, the “ scent ” enticed 
the Hounds. 

At last the trail of paper led out of the 
wood on to the open hillside. The Master of 
the Hounds was leading, following him were 
Bowney, Halstead, Andrews, and three or 
four other seniors, while some distance behind 
came Cyril Falkland, almost spent. 

The ruck came struggling and straggling 
through the wood, with Sneider harassing 
the rear. 

Up—up—up—led the scattered fragments 
of paper. Up—up—up—toiled the Hounds. 

Suddenly there was a ringing view halloo, 
and a blast from Daw'son’s horn. Two 
black dots were to be seen on the open hillside 
a mile or so off. The quarry was in sight. 
“ Tally-ho ! ” 


to be. 
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“ Discipline.” 

(See Coloured Plate with December Part.) 

M r. Thomas M. Hemy, whose famous 
picture, “ The Wreck of the Birken¬ 
head ,” wo produced, in colour, in one of the 
earlier volumes of the “ B.O.P.,” has now 
painted and exhibited at the Royal Academy 
a companion subject. It is entitled 
“ Discipline,” and represents the loss of the 
Transport Abercrombie Robinson in Table 
Bay, in 1842. Here, briefly told, is the 
graphic story of the wreck : 

The Reserve Battalion of the 91st Argyll¬ 
shire Regiment (now the 1st Battalion 


Princess Louise’s Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders) arrived at Table Bay in this 
ship on the 25th of August 1842. On the 
27th, Lieut.-Colonel Lindsay and Major 
Ducat, having landed at Cape Town, the 
command devolved on Captain—afterwards 
Colonel—Bertie Gordon. Towards midnight 
a sudden gale sprang up, the cables parted, 
and the ill-fated vessel drove ashore. The 
fury of what was now a terrible hurricane 
never lessoned, and the ship rolled incessantly 
with every indication of going to pieces. 

It was a night of horror, for there came 
one of the heaviest storms of thunder and 
lightning ever known in Capo Town, and in 
the intervals were heard the cries that pro¬ 
ceeded from a convict, ship, the Waterloo , 
stranded close by, from which 143 convicts 
and 15 soldiers of the 99th Regiment perished 
before the eyes of the young soldiers fresh 
from home—a further and more terrible trial 
of discipline. The sea broke continuously 
over the ship and poured down the hatchway, 
which had to be battened down. The 
late Colonel Charles Holloway, who suggeeted 
the painting of this subject, had iji his 
possession a number of letters from Mrs. 
Ward, the wife of Captain Ward, and other 
ladies on board the ship. It is impossible 
to convey in a few words the deep impression 
they gave of the marvellous fortitude and 
resignation displayed by all. 

According to one account: “ With much 
difficulty and danger a rope was got ashore 
and two surf boats arrived alongside, and 
the disembarkation commenced (one of 
these two boats was dispatched to the 
assistance of the convict ship). The women, 
children, and sick men, 100 in all, were sent 
first; then precedence was given to the 
detachments of the 27th Regiment and Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and finally the 91st (459 
strong) drew lots by companies, and after 
seven hours’ work every soul was landed.” 

The following extract from Pattison’s 
“ History of the 91st Argyllshire High¬ 
landers ” is also of great interest: “ Nearly 
700 souls completed the disembarkation 
after a night of great peril, through a raging 
surf, without a single casualty. There were 
many women and children, and several sick 
men. Although it had been deemed 
pmdent to abandon the men’s knapsacks 
to give more space, the Reserve Battalion of 
the 91st went down the side of the shattered 
wreck, fully armed, accoutred, ready for 
instant service.” 

It would take too great a space to mention 
the various episodes of this stirring incident, 
or the names of those amongst the officers, 
men, and women who distinguished them¬ 
selves. When the full story shall be written, 
as it will be some day, this splendid page 
in the history of the Empire may have 
justice done to it. It may be mentioned 
here that the 27th and the Cape Mounted 
Rifles obeyed, much against their will, the 
order to take precedence of the 91st, and 
they petitioned to be allowed also to draw lots. 

The Duke of Wellington, on receiving the 
report, wrote : “ I have never read anything 
so satisfactory as this report. It is highly 
creditable, not only to Captain Bertie Gordon 
and the officers and troops concerned, but 
to the Service in which such an instance 
has occurred of discretion and firmness in 
all officers in command, and of confidence, 
good order, discipline, and obedience in all 
under his command, even to the women 
and children.” 

The “BO P.” has purchased from Mr. 
Hemy the right to reproduce the picture, 
which was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
in 1911, and it appears in the current monthly 
part. It is worthy of an honoured place in 
every boy’s snuggery. 
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AMATF.tR ELECTRIC!AN.—Write to the editor of the 
publication in which the description appeared. Bo 
much depends on the materials and workmanship 
that any estimate would be worthless. As a rule 
you have to buy a new dry battery when the old one 
becomes useless. 

W. WHITEHEAD.—It is a counter for a parlour game, 
and is of the sort sold now at a shilling a dozen, and 
occasionally used for fraudulent purposes. Surely 
you should know that “ To Hanover" is an 
impossible inscription for any coin. 


It is called “ The Fleet of Peace," arid consists of 
the following : " The Steamship Jtfhn William*." 

the sailing barque replaced by Lire former, “ The 
Gospel boat" fa river boat), and representations of 
the ship in which the Apostle Paul was wrecked in 
the Mediterranean, and of various boats used in the 
South Sea Island? missionary work. Any " B.O.P." 
fret-worker can cut out these designs, arid the com¬ 
plete set will make a useful addition to a " den.” 

X. L.—The ski, or Norwegian snow-shoe, is a strip of 
very lirrn and very elastic polished uou-i. -lightly 
broader than the foot of the wearer and in length 
a trifle exceeding the utmost height that he can 
reach when standing with his arm stretched above 
his head. At the rear end the ski is square ; in front 
it is slenderly pointed, curving upward and outward 
very gracefully. The foothold is about mid-way 
of the length, and tire precise location of this point— 


as well as the length of the ski in comparison to the 
height of the wearer—decides a nice question of 
balance. Although the styles of the footholds now 
in use vary, tire principle of them all is the same— 
to keep the toe steady and to leave the heel free. 

O. CLARKE.—The insect is a hornet, respa crabro , the 
most formidable of the wasps. The projecting 
organ, consisting of three long processes, one of 
them like a slender gouge, is the sting. The hornet 
will do you no harm if you do not provoko it, and 
it is as well not to interfere with it. 

“ DOGGIE and I.”—A wolf-hound makes a splendid 
watch-dog, and no animal is more affectionate and 
faithful. For a house-dog, however, it Is difficult 
to beat the good old fox-terrier, lie is at once 
an excellent watch-dog and a capital, intelligent 
companion. 


NOW READY! 


F. F. J. (Melrose).—Among the Btories by Jules 
Verne that have appeared serially in the “ B.O.P.” 
arc the following :—“ Dick Sands, the Boy Captain,” 
” The Giant Haft.” ” The Cryptogram.” " The 
Clipper of the Clouds,” " The Star of the Settlement.” 
” Godfrey Morgan,” ” Barbicane and Co.,” “ Adrift 
in the Pacific,” “Captain Antifer ” and “ Claudius 
Bombarnac.” 

O. TRANTER.—We have sent your query to our stamp 
expert, who will answer it in a later issue. Plates of 
slaps and engines have been given in the " B.O.P.” 
already ; see back volumes. We shall be having 
more articles on model-making, electricity, etc. 
Look out for these in due course. Your short story 
is not up to our standard ; try again later or when 
you ha\ e had more practice in the art of writing. 


Special Extra Christmas number 

The Special Extra CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the “B.O.P.” is now ready, 
Price 6d., of all Booksellers. Be sure and order your copies at once, as when 
the Edition is once exhausted it cannot be reprinted. This “Special Extra" 
is complete in itself, and is crammed full of the best seasonable fare. 

In addition to splendid presentation COLOURED PLATES the Christmas 
Number includes the following:— 


R. C. N.—Your defective eyesight is certainly a 
drawback, but it is possible that you might find a 
berth on some mercantile vessel. * Why not ripply 
to some of the big shipping companies with a view 
to obtaining a post as uuder-steward ? As you say, 
a sea voyage would probably strengthen your eyes. 

“ Little John."—T here is nothing manly in doing 
a thing just because you are “ dared ’’ to, and 
because you fear being laughed at. Take the advice 
we have given constantly in this column and wait 
until you are several years older before you think 
of smoking. The habit is injurious to a boy; 
there is no question about it. Stick to your guns 
and show the others that you have moral courage. 

1’. W. KEIGHLEY.—We should not recommend boys 
to make a model of something they have not seen. 
In Chapman's “ All about Ships ” there are full 
particulars, inventory and all, of one of the 
tea-clippers—why not try that ? Jt is the fullest 
description of a three-masted ship that has been 
published. 

E. W. Bolton.—I f in good condition, the George III. 
,-i-n«.-n '■f ,o “0 ic- n-r>rth 1 ■' «nd the other coins are 
worth about doable their face vilue. 

Worker.—S heets of designs for fretwork are 
obtainable from all dealers in this hobby. An in¬ 
teresting set of designs that wo may recommend has 
just been issued by the London Mu ionary Society. 




The Proof of the Pudding:. 

A Christmas Breaking-up 
Piece. By ARGYLL SaXBY. 

Christmas Fun with a Post¬ 
card. By MORLBY A DAMS 
(Illustrated). 

The Ballad of Culdares. A 

stirring poem for recitation. 
By G. B. STUART (Illus¬ 
trated) . 

Howto Make a Toboggan. 

By G.P. Moon (Illustrated). 

In the Abbey Ruins. A 
Ghost Story. By II. A. 
Woolley. 

My First Christmas Story 
in the " B.O.P.” By 

Adrian Le.gh. 

Cryptography. By II. F. 
HOBDKN (Illustrated). 

The Hunting of “ Sleeping 
Feet.” An Indian Story. 
By OLAP Bakhh. 

Santa Claus in Trouble. 

By V. It. NEK DICK. 

Alpine Gold. By S HR COM BE 
Chief in ( Illustrated). 





A Committee of 
Inquiry. 

A Xmas Piece by PAUL BLAKE . 

Characters: 

Benson aged 15. 

Dovle „ 14. 

Knott „ 16. 

Nicholls „ 14. 

Scene : A classroom : door at the back: 
window on the right. The usual 
furniture. 

Time ; After afternoon school. 

[ Enter Benson, followed by Knott atii 
N icholls. They steed in cautiously.] 

B. Here we are ! all serene. 

K. Yes, but why- 

B. I’ll tell you in a minute. 

N. But this is old Masefield’s private 
class-room, and if he catches us in here 
we shall get into trouble and no mistake. 

B. No fear of that: I heard him say 
he was going to the station to meet the 5.40, 
eo we’ve heaps of time. 

K. Now then, Benson, fire away. What’s 
the meaning of this mysterious note you 
sent me to come hero after school ? If 
you’re playing any game on us I’ll- 

B. ’Tisn’t a game: it’s jolly serious. 
It’s about the Doctor’s grapes. 

N. Hang his wretched grapes! Here 
we’re going to lose a half-holiday because 
somebody’s helped himself to a bunch or 
two. 

K. I don’t believe ’twas one. of the 
fellows at all: more likely some tradesman’s 
boy nipped into the greenhouse when ho 
was delivering the mutton. 

N. But the Doctor said that one of the 
maids saw a boy climbing back into the 
playground. 

B. Exactly, and I believe I know who 
it was. 

K . So that’s what this precious meeting’s 
about ? 

B. Yes : I want your advice : I thought 
we three might form a sort of Comm it too 
of Inquiry. When the Doctor asked the 
whole school who had taken his grapes no- 
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body answered. Now, suppose I know who 
did it, ought I to sneak ? 

K. Of course not: what you’ve got 
to do is to tell the chap that unless he 
owns up you’ll tell the fellows, and then I 
shouldn’t like to be in his shoes ! 

N. But do you know who it is ? 

B. I don’t exactly know, but I’m pretty 
sure. It’s Doyle. 

K. Doyle T He’s a decent little beggar: 
he’d never see the whole school lose a half 
holiday to save his own skin. 

N. What makes you think that he’s 
the- 

B. Because I saw him climbing back just 
after the grapes must have been taken. 

N. Yes, that looks fishy. 

K. But that’s no proof. Had he got any 
grapeB ? Have you seen him eating any ? 

B. Of course not, or that would settle it. 
Besides, I didn’t know anything had hap¬ 
pened : how could I ? The Doctor only told 
us this afternoon. 

K. Right: we’ll soon settle this business. 
Go and fetch him, Nicholls. 

N. But suppose he won’t come ? 

K. Tell him he’s wanted in Masefield’s 
class-room: he’ll think Masefield’s sent 
for him. 

N. {going). All right. 

B. Don’t let him guess what’s up. 

N. I’ll be careful. [Exit Nicholls. 

B. I say : suppose he won’t own up ? 

K. I guess he will when he sees we mean 
business. If he won’t, we’ll make him turn 
but his desk and play-box, and hunt up the 
grapes : he hasn’t had time to eat them 
because ’twas only just before afternoon 
school they were cribbed. 

B. He’s a greedy young cormorant: he 
spends all his money on tuck. 

K. But that’s a long step from bagging 
grapes. Here he is ! 

[Enter Nicholls and Doyle.] 

D. Hello ! who wants me ? 

K. We do. 

D. Where’s Masefield ? What are you 
fellows doing in his room ? 

B. You’ll soon know, young man. How 
about those grapes ? [seizes him]. 

K. Shut up, Benson: that’s not the 
way to go to work. 

D. You let me go ! [struggles to get free]. 

K. No you don’t: you’ll just stay here 
and listen quietly, or I’ll take you in hand. 
Let him go, Benson, (to D.) Wkat were you 
doing in the Doctor’s garden just before 
afternoon school ? 

D. Who says I was there ? 

B. I do : I saw you climbing over the 
fence in the corner under the laburnum tree. 

K. Do you deny it ? 

D. ( hesitating). Well, if Benson says 
he saw me I don’t ’spose it’s any good 
denying it. 

N. What did you go there for ? 

D. My cricket ball: Jackson shied it 
over yesterday, and wouldn’t go over to get 
it back, so I had to. 

B. You could have got it back by 
paying the fine. 

D. I hadn’t any money : I thought I’d 
chance getting caught. 

K. Show us the ball. 

D. I couldn’t find it. 

K. Ah ! that’s a pity. [The boys evi¬ 


dently grow suspicious.] Of course you 
didn’t go near the greenhouse. 

D. Not very near. 

N. How near ? 

D. What business is it of yours how near 
I went? Do you mean that I took those 
grapes ? 

K. Well, it looks like it. 

D. I didn’t! I never touched them ! 

N. What a whopper ! 

K. Shut up, Nicholls ! 

D. (to N.). Do you say I’m a liar ? 

N. No, I don’t say so, but I’ve got my 
own opinion about it, and so will everybody 
else. 

K. Now listen, Doyle, this is getting 
serious for you. You’ve owned up that you 
were in the garden near the greenhouse at 
the very time the grapes were taken. 

D. That’s true enough, but I didn’t take 
them. 

K. Do you know who did ? 

D. (pause). That’s my business. 

B. Then you do ! 

D. (defiantly ). Yes, I do know. 

K. Who was it ? 

D. I shan’t tell. 

N. Won’t you though ? ( threateningly ). 

K. ( restraining N.). Why won’t you tell ? 
You don’t want to get the whole school into 
trouble to screen a fellow who ought to 
own up like a man. 

D. I’d like to tell of course, but I can’t. 
I gave my word I wouldn’t. 

K. To whom ? 

D. To—No ! You won’t catch me that 
way. 

B. Do you mean to tell us you’re going 
to shield that chap and let all of us who are 
innocent suffer for it ? 

D. You don’t want me to break my word, 
do you ? 

K. You ought never to have given it. 

D. But I have. 

N. Then you’ll have to break it, that’s all. 

K. You shut up, Nicholls: you’re too 
fast. We must talk this over, (to Doyle) 
You go and stand over there whilst we settle 
what we’re going to go. 

D. All right: but I’m not going to break 
my promise. 

N. We’ll see about that. [D. stands 
near the window : the others come to 
the front and talk in excited whispers.] 

K. We’re in a bit of a fix. If he’s given 
his word- 

B. It’s all rot! I don’t believe a word 
he says. 

N. Nor do I. He stole the grapes and 
thinks he can get out of it by saying another 
fellow did it. 

K. It looks like it, but I don’t believe 
he’d tell a direct lie like that. 

B. Why not ? Fellows do tell lies some¬ 
times. I know what Fd do. 

K. What’s that ? 

B. Make him confess. Just twist his 
arm for a bit and he’ll- 

K. I’ll twist yours if you don’t take 
care. Why if I liked to give 30 U a taste 
of what I could do I’d make you confess you 
did it. 

B. Oh, would you ! 

K. Yes I w'ould, you young brute. 

N. Yes, that’s all very well, Knott: 
but how else are you going to find out ? 

K. I’ve got another way. He savs it 


was another boy: now we can go through 
the school, and ask each boy if he was in tho 
garden with Doyle. 

[During the above dialogue Doyle has 
gradually edged towards the door 
quietly and unseen. He takes the key 
from the door , slips out silently, and 
shuts the door behind Atm.] 

B. A jolly fine suggestion! Why of 
course the fellow would deny it, or else 
he’d have owned up when the Doctor asked 
who’d done it. 

N. And he’d be safe because he made 
Doyle promise not to split. 

K. Well, I don’t see what we can do,, 
except tell Doyle to see the guilty chap and 
tell him he’ll have to confess, or we’ll 
tell the Doctor the whole story. 

B. All right—Doyle !—why, where is he ? 

N. The beggar’s bolted. 

K. We’ll soon get him again. (Goes to 
door.) Why, it’s locked ! 

B. He’s locked us in! 

N. Here’s a pretty go ! Old Masefield 
will be back in a quarter of an hour and then 
where shall we be ? 

K. It looks as if we shall be here. 

B. Two hundred lines for each of us for 
being in his private class-room without 
leave ! 

' N. I’ll tan that young beggar till he 
can’t stand. 

K. That won’t help us much. He’s 
sold us finely and no mistake. 

B. (opens window). Why, there tho 
scamp is ! ( calls down) Hi! you Doyle ! 

D. (below). Yes ? 

B. You come and let us out this instant 
or we’ll give you beans. 

D. Thanks : I’m more comfortable where 
I am. 

K. Look here, Doyle; you come and 
let us out and I’ll see nobody touches you. 

D. And you won’t bully me any more 
about those grapes ? 

N. Won’t we, though 1 

D. Then I shan’t come. 

K. (to N.). Don’t be a fool! We can’t get 
nabbed here by Masefield : we’ve got to 
knuckle down, (to D.) All right: you can 
do what you like and let the whole school 
suffer if you want to. 

D. Right you are : I’ll come up. 

[The boys move away from the window .] 

B. I’ll take it out of him somehow : you 
see if I don’t. 

K. You be careful: I’ve promised him 
we won’t interfere if he lets us out. 

B. It’s a jolly shame if he can play 
tricks like this on us and go scot free. 

N. These youngsters are getting too 

cheeky, (to K.) I wonder you big fellowa 
put up with it. 

K. I can look after myself, thanks. 
Why doesn’t he let us out ? We shall have 
Masefield here in a minute. 

N. (going to a window). Well, I’m blest! If 
he isn’t down there still, and talking to Jim. 

K. Jim ? the boot-boy ? 

N. Yes. Hi! Doyle! 

D. (below). Coming! 

B. You’d better hurry up or Til skin 
you. (to K.) He’s coming now, the blighter. 

N. And to think we mustn’t put a^ 
finger on him ! it’s sickening ! 

[Enter Doyle.] 

K. So here you are, young ’un ! Why 
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didn't you come np when we called 
you ? 

D. Please, I wag talking to Jim. 

B. To Jim 7 Don’t you know you aren’t 
allowed to talk to the servants ? 

D. I wasn’t exactly talking to him : he 
was talking to me. 

N. So you kept us waiting for a boot boy! 

D. I didn’t think you’d mind. 

K. Didn’t you! A nice trick you’ve 
played on us, youngster. 

D. Yes, Knott. But you’ve promised 
not to liek me. 

K. Yes, and I keep my promises, as 
you seem to keep yours. Well, we’d better 
clear out of this before we’re nabbed, (to B.) 
A jolly lot of good your precious committee 
has been. 

B. That’s not my fault. At any rate 
we know that if Doyle didn’t take them 
himself he knows who did. 

N. What’s the use of that if ho won’t 
tell us his name ? 

B. I vote we go to the Doctor and tell 
him the whole story, and I guess he’ll find 
some way of making Doyle open his mouth. 

K. ’Pon my word, I’m inclined to think 
that’s the best thing to do. It’s too bad 
that everybody has to suffer because there’s 
one chap in the school who’s sneak enough 
to get us all into trouble. 

D. 1 never said so. 

B. Yes. you did : you said you knew the 
chap who took the grapes. 

D. I never said it was one of the fellow's. 

K. What ? Ah !—Jim !—Twas Jim ! 

D. Yes, it was. 

B. And you Baid you wouldn’t tell! 
Why couldn’t you have said so at the start ? 

D. Because I’d promised I wouldn’t. 
Twas like this. When I was in the garden 
after my ball, I saw Jim come out of the 
greenhouse with a bunch of grapes. He saw 
me and implored me not to split on him : 
said he’d get the sack and perhaps go to 
prison, and he’d never do it again and all the 
rest of it, so I said I wouldn’t give him away 
as I didn’t want him to be jailed for a few 
grapes. 

K. I don’t know but what I’d have done 
the same.. But yon seem to have broken 
your promise after all. 

D. No, I haven’t. Jim’s heard that 
the school is to lose a holiday if the thief 
isn’t found, so he’s had grit enough to go to 
the Doctor and own up. He’s just told me. 

K. So that’s why you were talking with 
him. Has he got the sack ? 

D. No : the Doctor’s going to “ consider 
the case ”: that means he’ll let him off. 

K. Good. 

,V. {at window). Cave ! Here’s old Mase¬ 
field ! 

B. (pulls him away). Don’t let him see 
you ! 

D. (peep* o«(). All right I he’s going to 
the house. 

K. Thank goodness for that! now 
then: after me! It’s about time we 
adjourned this Committee ! 

[They all go out cautiously in Indian file 
as the curtain falls.] 



A Neglected English Game. 

DO YOU KNOW MERILLES, OR NINE MEN’S MORRIS ? 


By LESTER SMITH . 



D o you want a 
new pastime 
for spare evenings ? 
If you are tired of 
everlastingly playing 
draughts and dom¬ 
inoes, and cannot 
find anyone suffici¬ 
ently interested in 
chess to play you, 
« - try a game at Meril- 

* les. You will find 

it a novel and a fascinating source of 
enjoyment. Ordinary draughtsmen may 
be used for the men, and the diagram 
can be easily marked on the back of the 
draughts-board. 

Merilles, or Nine Men’s Morris as it was 
often called, is an old English sport which 
was at one time very popular, although it is 
not to be found to-day in any of the standard 
books of games. It dates back at least to 
the time of Shakespeare, for it is mentioned 
in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” where 
Titania, the Fairy Queen, is upbraiding her 
lord for the evils which had come upon the 
land as the consequence of his jealousy : 

“ The fold stands empty in the drowned field. 
And crows are fatted with the murrion flock ; 
The Nine Men’s Morris is fill’d up with mud. 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread aro indistinguishable.” 


Naturally he demurred at doing this on the 
Sabbath, but after some persuasion he 
consented to stay just a moment to decide 
the problem. Once inside the house, however, 
he became so interested in the game that he 
forgot all about church and, it is said, arrived 
home so late for dinner that ho received a 
good rating from his irate wife. 

The game is played by two persons, each 
of whom has nine pieces. The men are not 
set in position on the board as in chess o» 
draughts, but are placed on, one at a time, 
by the players in turn. The object of each 
player is to got three of his pieces in a row, 
and to prevent his antagonist from doing 
the same. The three men may bo on any 
part of the board, but they must be either 
horizontal or vertical, for they do not count 
as a set if they are on either of the four 
diagonal lines. 

On at last succeeding in getting a set thus, 
a player is at liberty to take any one of 
his opponent’s men off the board except 
one of a completed row. The game pro¬ 
ceeds in this way until all the men aro 
on the board, after which the players taka 
it in turn to move. The men may be moved 
along the line in any direction (one space 
only at a time), the diagonal lines also being 
used, although, as explained above, a set 
cannot be made diagonally. The endeavour 
of either player is still to take his opponent’s 


The game was usually played 
on the village green, the diagram 
being cut out of the turf and 
holes made at each of the angles, 
in which the “men” were placet!. 
Each player had nine pieces 
(whence the name Nine Men’s 
Morris) and while one would play 
with stones, his opponent would 
have wooden pegs in order to 
distinguish between their respec¬ 
tive sets. When played in the 


1 


chalked on the side of the 
kitchen bellows or at the back 
of the family chess-board, and 
pieces of clay pipe, or anything 
else that was handy, used as men. 

It is probable that the name was 
derived from the word merelles , 
which was the ancient French 
name for the counters which 
were often used as men. The 
alternative name which has been 
preserved for us by “ th* immortal 
bard ” is variously explained by his com¬ 
mentators ; but the general opinion seems 
to be that it was suggested by the sort 
of dance which the counters appeared to 
perform, being moved backwards and for¬ 
wards on the board as though executing 
a morris-dance. 

There were many other names by which 
this pastime was known. In Hone’s “ Every¬ 
day Book” (1828) it is described under the 
title of Ninepenny Marl. The writer relates 
a story of an exceedingly pious old gentleman 
living in his neighbourhood, who was a great 
adept at the game. A bet was made that 
he should be induced to play it on a Sabbath 
during church hours. The next Sunday 
morning as the old gentleman was on his way 
to church as usual, he was accosted by two 
acquaintances and asked to decide a knotty 
point on a game which was at that moment 
being played in an adjoining house. 



men, and this may be effected both by making 
up new sets or by moving out one of the men 
in a previously formed trio and re-making 
the set by placing it back again with the 
next move. 

The game becomes most exciting when one 
of the players has only three men left on the 
board. At this stage he is not confined to 
moving along the lines one space at a time, 
but is at liberty to place his men upon any 
vacant point on the board, which of course 
gives him an opportunity of hindering his 
opponent in the making of further sets. 
But he must be wary, for should he lose one 
more man ho is defeated. It is by no means 
impossible for him, however, even with throe 
men only to play with, to eventually win 
the game. 

The following is the record of an actual 
game recently played by the writer, who 
recommends his readers to work it out on 
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the board for themselves if they wish to get 
a good insight into the method of playing. 


Fart I. 


Black 

White 

5 

22 

8 

2 

7 

9 

4 

6 

11 

19 

r_* 

10 

10 (takes 10) 

10 

1 

2l» 

20 

11 {.takes 20) 


•A good move, as it secures a double 
opportunity of scoring. In the foregoing 
part of the game, the Black, in spite of having 
the advantage of the fust move, has made 
rather poor play ; for his men are hemmed 



in, only one of them being movable, while 
White is free to move to all parts of the board. 
Black, however, has not far to move to make 
new sets. 


Part II. 

Black White 

10-17 22-23 

17-lf, (takes 19) 10-22 

10-19 (takes 9) 

A fatal mistake. He should have taken 
one of the bottom line. 



21-24 (takes 12) 

19-10 

24-21 (takes 11) 

7-12 

21-24 (takes 12) 

8-9 

2-3 

4-7 

21-21 (takes 9) 

1-2 

21-21 (lakes 7) 



Black is now free to move anywhere 
he likes, having only three men on the 
board. 

Part III. 


Blnck White 

20- 8 (takes 3) 11-15 

8-3 0-14 

3-8 (takes 15) 14-15 

8-21 15-3 

21- 8 (takes 3) 22-21 

8-22 21-8 

5-10 8-1 

2-12 1-1J 


White's last move was a very bad one, as 
it loft No. 1 vacant. Black has now only 
to move 12 to 1, and having thus secured a 
set ho takes any of White’s men and wins 
the game. 




BETWEEN THE TWO: 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. Serial 

Story. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author Of 

“ The Mad Yatheht ,*• “ A Goorkha’t Kookri ,** “ The Dumb Chief," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE END OF ONE CHASE, AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF ANOTHER. 


HEY Bee U8,” 
cried Arm¬ 
strong, as he 
heard the blast 
of Dawson’s 
horn. “ I won¬ 
der if they 
guess that we 
meant them to 
see us. Away 
we go through 
the gap in the 
hedge, across 
the middle of 
the next field. 
T h e y ’11 be 
bound to see 
the scent.” 

Together 
Armstrong and 
Huniset ran 
across the open 
field, but the high hedge concealed their 
movements. A stone wall separated them 
from a third field; over this wall they 
scrambled and scattered paper freely, then 
back they clambered, and laid “ scent ” 
up and down under the lee of the wall, 
all their movements being concealed from 
the distant Hounds. Then they doubled 
back on their tracks, and turning off at 
right angles, close to the hedge, but not 
going through, they made straight for the 
valley again. 

The ruse succeeded perfectly. The leading 
Hounds, headed by Dawson, came to the 
gap in the hedge ; they saw the “ scent ” 
in plentiful supply, leading across the next 
field; and they dashed on, heedless of the 
side track which led off at an abrupt angle 
in the shadow of the hedge. 

“ Fault ! ” cried Dawson, puzzled at the 
distribution of the paper in the vicinity of 
the wall. “ Scatter and pick up the scent 
somehow.” 

Bowney sent Halstead over the wall to 
investigate, while he himself followed the 
trail leading down, and Andrews the trail 
leading up. Dawson jumped upon the 
wall, and explored up and down the top of 
it. But all the tracks lacked continuity. 


From the opposite side of the valley, 
Armstrong and Huniset watched the puzzled 
proceedings of the Hounds. 

“ Nous auon-s scored, fairly puzzled the 
chiens , iiest-ce pas, num brave ? ” exclaimed 
the delighted Huniset, who had originated 
the doubling-back scheme which was mysti¬ 
fying the unhappy Hounds. 

“ Yes, we’re getting our wind back, 
while they are still using up their’s running 
hither and thither like a motor-car not sure 
which way it’s meant to go,” replied Arm¬ 
strong as ho peered through a screen of twigs 
which was affording concealment for the 
tired Hares ; they had been going hard for 
thirty minutes. 

“ The kids are hanging on to the pack 
pluckily enough, les braves. I’ll guarantee 
that black vivace speck coming up the hill, 
driving four tres fatigues specks before it, is 
our bon camarade Sneider. There’s a good 
fifty Hounds still running—and the rest ? 
HRas ! ” 

‘‘They’ll be gathering together a decent 
pack again,” said Armstrong, as he briskly 
massaged the calves of his legs. “ The 
fault in front will give those behind time to 
catch up with the leading Hounds.” 

“ Out, mon ami, you’ve about described 
tho situation. I’ll follow your example 
re les jambes —hang it! is that the right 
word—and then I shall be game for another 
demiheure .” 

“ I think it’s time to move,” said Arm¬ 
strong, taking another glance at the distant 
Hounds. “ 1 fancy Dawson is dropping to 
our tactics. And anyway, it’s best to get on. 
You never know what’s going to happen 
next, as the sailor said when he fell over¬ 
board on to a whale’s back.” 

“ Avoncons ! ” cried Huniset. 

“ Come on, you mellifluous one. We’ll go 
right on through Jacobs Wood, make a dash 
across the open to Fuller’s bam, and then 
along under the wall on the brow to the 
point where the hill juts out. Once round 
that, we’ll sprint for ‘The Battle-fields’ and 
there take a well-earned rest. What d’you 
say to that, my Honey ? ” 

“ Let’s ! ” said Huniset. 

Neither, however, allowed for a little up¬ 


raised rootlet of mountain ash. As they 
scrambled over the bank on the farther side 
of Jacobs Wood, Huniset caught his foot in 
the exposed root, and went headlong into 
the ditch, where he lay stunned. Not for 
very long, however. 

“ Malheureux , beastly malheureux ” — 
Armstrong heard him murmur. 

It was well the Hares had gained such a 
good lead, for the accident detained them 
some minutes, while the Hounds rapidly 
gained on them. 

Leaning heavily on Armstrong’s shoulder, 
Huniset insisted on an advance; so Arm¬ 
strong changed his plans, and went slowly 
down into the valley again, in the shelter 
of Jacobs Wood. It was a trifle risky, for 
while the Hares were proceeding slowly down 
on one side of the wood, the leading Hounds 
w ere toiling up the other side. Still, Jacobs 
Wood was a good half-mile in width, and 
being overgnnvn with short bushes as well 
as thick with trees, it afforded an absolutely 
impenetrable screen. 

Huniset rapidly recovered, and when 
they reached the depths of the valley again, 
he and Armstrong bathed their foreheads in 
a stream that went rippling and tumbling 
noisily along its stony bed, between high 
banks. 

The cold water revived Huniset and evi¬ 
dently set his brain working wily plans, for 
suddenly he proposed a scheme whereby 
they might deceive the oncoming Hounds. 

“ The very thing ! ” exclaimed Armstrong, 
and together the two Hares waded down 
stream, dropping the “ scent ” as they went, 
and laughing gleefully as the little bits of 
paper were swept onward, leaving scaroely 
a trace behind. It was, confessedly, a 
dodge, but it was not the first time that 
such a course had been taken, and it was 
considered legitimate sport. 

“ Ah!—the old trick again,” drawled 
Dawson as, coming up with five Hounds, 
he fathomed the situation. “ Scatter along; 
each bank up and down—most probably they 
have gone down—and see if you can pick up 
the ‘scent’ anywhere.” 

Dawson himself was almost shaken out 
of his composure when, after ten minutes' 
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search, the “ scent ” was still undiscovered. 
Certainly a little bunch of paper had been 
found eddying in a tiny whirlpool under the 
bank, but it did not reveal much of import¬ 
ance to the eager Hounds who kept arriving 
in ones and twos. 

At last Dawson’s horn sounded an advance, 
and the “ scent ” was discovered, leading off 
from the left bank of the stream. By this 
time, however, Armstrong and Huniset 
were far away, taking a welcome rest among 
the Roundhead trenches on “ The Battle- 
fid Is.” 

Huniset, having suffered no definite injury, 
was his sprightly self again, and was splutter¬ 
ing phrases, more or les9 Frenoh, to his heart’s 
content. 

“ It was a long grind, mon 
ami, up that last hill. I thought 
I should have crumpled 
up, but I didn’t want 
you to be a beast of 
burden. Dawson, le 
pauvre garcon , will ho 
not be rampant Its 
cJieveux — rumpling his 
hair and calling in tragic 
tones for ‘scent’ ?” 

“ We’ll give them 
another treat now,” 
announced Armstrong. 

“ Those Roundhead sol¬ 
diers who flung up these 
trenches may rest satis¬ 
fied that their work 
was not useless, for, 
although they didn’t 
stay the advance of 
the Cavaliers on Nex- 
ton, these trenches may 
serve to stay the ad¬ 
vance of those ravening 
Hounds that are after 

U8.” 

The old earthworks 
covered a wide area 
along the crest of the 
hill, and the trenches 
were ten to twelve feet 
deep. Up and down, in 
and out, through and 
across, over and round, 
the two Hares ran, lay¬ 
ing much paper. 

** Ever been to Hamp¬ 
ton Court ? ” queried 
Armstrong. 

*' If on, mon vieux 
responded Huniset, 
capering with delight 
at the anticipated discomfiture of the 
Hounds. “ But I twig how you’ll a-maze 
Phem.” 

“ Now we must be off,” said the senior 
Hare, and he made a mighty leap from 
one mound to another, letting paper fall 
from his hand as he sprang. A second leap 
forward and he was on the outskirts of a 
Ihicket, into which he dived immediately, 
Hnniset following. 

Not fifty Hounds even got as far as “ The 
Battle-fields.” Many of the juniors had 
turned out that day for the first time at a 
paper-chase, little realising the training 
required, and the endurance necessary. 
But amongst those who did reach “The 
Battle-fields” were Cressington and Cyril. 

The latter had run with such spirit that 
«he Whipper-in was reluctant to leave him 
behind. Sneider urged Cyril to greater 
efforts, saying that he must part from Terry, 
who was obviously “ puffed.” Terry added 
his entreaties to Sneider’s, saying he would 
follow more leisurely and try to catch him 
«p again when he regained his breath. 
Reluctantly, Cyril had agreed, and accepted 
the Whipper-in’8 aid; but only half a mile 


farther on, the plucky Hound, utterly done, 
flung himself down in one of the trenches 
on “Tho Battle-fields,” and said he should 
wait for Terry. 

The horn was sounding right ahead ; 
Dawson had been delayed by the “ maze ” 
ruse, but was off again. Sneider followed 
the call of the horn, and Cyril was left alone 
to await his chum. 

It was, however, not Terry, but Cressington 
who found Cyril resting amidst the trenches. 
No other Hounds were in sight. 

“ Ah, kiddie ! ” said the elder boy, breath¬ 
ing heavily. “It was you I wanted to see. 
What about the cycle biz, and the note ? ” 

Cyril was somewhat perplexed. It was 
not wise to be seen 
talking confiden¬ 
tially to Cress¬ 


ington ; it might be carried to his people’s 
ears, or Armstrong might get to know 
of it. 

. “ Let’s get somewhere where we shan’t bo 

seen,” suggested Cyril: he somehow liked 
the excitement of secret meetings ; and some¬ 
how, too, Cressington always made you feel 
as if there was a lark or a rag, or something 
exciting, about to happen. Cressington 
hesitated : Cyril was ashamed to be seen 
speaking to him, was he ? 

“ You must remember, Rupert, my folks,” 
added Cyril, apologetic; “ and besides, 
Armstrong says I ought to keep clear of you.” 

Cressington stared strangely at tho small 
boy. 

“ Perhaps Armstrong’s right,” said he 
impulsively, and in that moment, when the 
fresh morning air and healthy exercise had 
cleared his moral vision, there was revealed 


to the elder boy much that he dared not 
even formulate, thoughts that made him 
lower his gazo from the innocent face before 
him. 

Cyril was puzzled : he didn’t understand 
Cressington this morning. 

“ Come over and sit by the tree trunks,” 
said Cyril. “ I’ll tell you all about tho 
cycles and the note; Terry won’t catch us 
up for another quarter of an hour, I expect. 
I want to see you awfully; I should have 
come round last night, but my folks had a 
‘ billiard ’ supper, and I had to act as 
marker. . . . Let’s sit here, we can see the 
Hounds—there’s Dawson ! I say ! what a 
run old Armstrong is giving them; he's 
a smart chap.” 

Cressington didn’t like the note of admira¬ 
tion in Cyril’s tones as he spoke of Armstrong. 


“ I sometimes think,” he said with a touch 
of envy, “ that you’ll join Armstrong and 
his saints.” 

“ Perhaps I will when I’m good enough,” 
said tho young boy solemnly, ignoring the 
sarcasm in Cressington’s voice. 

“ I hope not,” said Cressington almost 
fiercely, and all the old rivalry between him¬ 
self and Armstrong flamed up into renewed 
life. Had he not vowed he would conquer 
his rival through Falkland, and did not ho—- 
Rupert Cressington—like the kiddie for his 
own sake ? Cyril Falkland, full of exuberant 
life, pleased him, and he determined that 
the youngster must be weaned from Arm¬ 
strong by fair means or foul. And so 
Cressington, ignoring his good angel’s revela¬ 
tion of a few minutes before, deliberately 
chose the wrong, and henceforward the path 
“ to the dogs ” was all too certain for him. 


“It was . . . Cressington who found Cyril resting amidst the trenches. 1 
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Cyril proceeded to tell the story of his 
feigned illness, his surreptitious visit to the 
(school, his intermixing of cycles and acces¬ 
sories, his escape, his fatal carelessness in 
leaving his cap as a clue, and his finding the 
cap in his locker wth a note from the Tudor 
Ghost. 

“ Of course, the chap who found the cap 
wrote the note,” said Cressington, as Cyril 
finished his story. He was not altogether 
pleased that someone else should share his 
knowledge of the Mixed Bicycles. 

44 But who can the chap be ? ” said Cyril. 
*' I thought it was you, Rupert; then I 
thought Peters had done it, but Peters hadn’t 
even heard the story of the Ghost.” 

“ Then, of course, the Ghost must have 
written it,” said Cressington with a laugh. 

44 Terry says Ghosts walk sometimes, but 
they only appear to people who are in awful 
peril.” 

“ And it’s sheer rot to think of you being 
in peril,” the elder boy added quickly, as 
if to reassure himself and Cyril. 

“ The only danger I’m in now—Brice is 
nearly well—is of being taken from K.E.S. 
and sent to the slummy school in Milden 
Lane.” 

“ Don’t worry,” said Cr&ssington, putting 
liis arms affectionately around Cyril’s neck. 
“ The cycle biz is a dead secret. Armstrong 
doesn’t know anything about your part in it, 
does he ? ” 

“ No fear ! ” responded Cyril. “ Or he 
would have given me no end of a jawing.” 

“ And I expect he would think it his duty 
to sneak to Sandy,” added Cressington. 
44 He’s a good straight chap and all that, 
and he would think, being rather a prig, 
that he ought to let Sandy know how you 
nearly killed young Brice, and caused that 
awful shindy in the cycle store.” 

44 Yes, I suppose I must never let Arm. 
strong know,” said Cyril reluctantly. “ But, 
look, here comes Terry ! He mustn’t know' 
we’ve been having a chat.” 

So the two boys fell into place again, and 
persistently jogged after the disappearing 
Hounds. Cressington soon gave up, but 
Cyril and Terry were determined to earn the 
title of “ School Harrier,” which was 
accorded to all who ran through from start 
to finish. 

Armstrong and Huniset had taken to the 
shelter of the valley, which afforded plenty 
of cover. There was a good couple of miles 
between them and Dawson, who still headed 
the pack. Taking advantage of the clumps 
of bushes, and the stretches of bracken, 
brown wfith autumn tints, the Hares trended 
to the west where was a bare conical hill, 
which they ascended on the side remote 
from the pursuing Hounds. 

“ Now for a bite of lunch,” said Arm¬ 
strong, as they reached the summit, con¬ 
cealed by the clump of trees. 

Some bar3 of milk chocolate were pro¬ 
duced, and much relished, spite of a certain 
flabby consistency induced by the method of 
porterage during the morning. 

From their vantage ground on Keston the 
Hares could see the country stretching like 
a map before their eyes. 

“ We’ll give them another hour’s run ; 
and then, Mel—sticky one—we’ll sprint for 
the car at Westville, just giving old drawler 
Dawson time to come up and see us going 
off on the car. Heigho, Mel, old man! this 
is something like living to-day ; I almost 
missed it. I’ve got that exam, coming off 
early in February, and I didn’t half like 
missing the chance of a swot to-day.” 

“ Oh, you’re absolutely safe for getting 
that scholarship to Heathcote; I only wish 
I was as sure of passing my entrance exam, 
into the Bank next April; e'est tout.” 

“ Mel, you’re heaps cleverer than I! ” 


exclaimed Armstrong, as he tightened his 
belt, and attended to other details prepara¬ 
tory to the final run home. 

“ Taisez-vou-s, old Tortoise,” replied Huni¬ 
set, as he, too, prepared for another start. 
“ You’re smart enough, and what’s more 
you’re—good. Do you remember that 
term when I was going a bit wild, and 
you-” 

44 Shut up ! or I’ll punch your head, you 
mellifluous Mel,” interrupted Armstrong. 
“ And now here’s confusion to all our enemies, 
the Hounds ! ” So saying both boys flicked 
the last scraps of chocolate into their mouths, 
and set off down the hill on the farther side. 
Barring accidents, it was an easy run home. 

Even easier than they thought. They 
had ample time to walk the last quarter-mile 
to the electric car terminus, take liquid 


YITHILST my brother and I were cleaning 
W our guns one forenoon, a Zulu 
appeared breathless and excited. Saluting 
me, as the elder of the two, in the usual 
manner, “ Inkosi! Baba ! (Sir, Father) ” 
he told us that at about two miles from 
our old home he had come upon a large 44 in- 
hlatu,”—a python, misnamed, locally, boa 
constrictor. Many of the South African 
fauna and flora are similarly miscalled. 

My brother, “ Gebuza,” and I lost no 
time in loading our guns with an extra large 
charge of powder and swan-shot, and, in 
proceeding to the spot, went along a Kaffir 
path through grass which was mostly of the 
short red 44 insinde ” (buffalo grass), but 
here and there interrupted by clumps of 
lofty “isiqungu ” (tain boo tie), which, waving 
their red flags in the tepid breeze, gave off 
a hot and aromatic odour. We had to 
walk in file, with many a twist and turn, 
for Kaffir paths, which are trodden out by 
years of passing footsteps, admit not two 
abreast. Their sinuosities are due to the 
natives’ habit of invariably avoiding, or 
circumventing, any obstacle that may 
hurt their unshod feet. 

It was a very w arm day. The sun poured 
fervent rays down from the zenith. Quiver¬ 
ing undulations of heated air rose streaming 
upwards from the sultry veldt. Save for 
the chirping of grasshoppers, and the 
mewing cry of the “ inqomfi ” (or long- 
clawed lark —Macronyx Amelice) all was 


nourishment and jam sandwiches at an 
adjacent confectioner’s, and quietly get on 
to the car in time to wave a fond farewell 
to Dawson and Bownev, who could be seen 
coming into sight, running for all they were 
worth. 

So ended the Paper-chase, though there 
were several valiant juniors for whom 
the chase did not end until a couple of hours 
afterw ards. Amongst those valiant Hounds 
were Cyril Falkland and Terry O’Brien, 
who thus gained the appellation 44 School 
Harrier,” to be theirs henceforth and for 
ever. 

For Cyril Falkland one chase was over, but 
another was only commencing. He must 
lay the Tudor Ghost. He must run It to 
caith. Who could It be ? He must run 
44 the Ghost ” to earth. 


still, and the sky was as an unblemished 
sapphire. We had talked eagerly when 
wo first set forth, but through the sweltering 
heat, and a sense that wo were approaching 
a scene of excitement, perhaps of peril, had 
lapsed into silence. 

Presently our Zulu guide paused with a 
warning gesture, and began to steal along 
slowly and cautiously. At his heels we had 
just followed him into a thicker patch of 
tambootie grass, when he shrunk back, 
and pointing with closed fist—in which 
manner a native maintains he does not scare 
the creature indicated—retired discreetly to 
ocr rear. We crept onward, and there 
before us, lying between two clumps of the 
reedy grass, saw a solid scale-clad cylinder 
eighteen inches long and nearly a foot in 
thickness, which was obviously part of tho 
reptile we had come to attack. It was 
dark coloured, and marbled, and had a 
peculiar iridescence and a bloom upon it, 
like to that of a well-ripened purple plum. 

Our first question was, as to what part of 
the creature was disclosed before us, 
at a distance of a few yards only. Our 
next, as to which of us two should have tho 
honour, and the danger, of a first shot. As 
to what would happen next wo did not 
pause to imagine, for we had never met a 
“ boa constrictor ” at close quarters before. 
In after years perhaps we might have been 
more, cautious! Strain our eyes as we 
could, we were unable to perceive any other 
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part of the great snake, which, judging 
from the sample revealed, was in truth a 
mighty one. 

The question as to who should shoot 
first was soon settled in the ordinary native 
fashion. Breaking off an inch of grass 
stalk, I pressed its ends between my finger 
and thumb, asking my brother to make 
his choice. He chose the wrong end, for 
on separating my two digits the straw 
stuck to the finger he had not indicated. So 
the die was cast, and without more ado I 
loosed off my weapon at the visible lump of 
reptile. 

Instantly, and all around us, everything 
seemed to become—snake. Great writhing 
purple coils rose, fell, and smote the air, 
and crashed and swept through the tossing 
tambootie grass. It was clearly evident 
that we had walked right into the centre 
of the huge python, as he lay extended 
in a curve around the pathway in ambush, 
awaiting his prey. My brother’s shot rang 
out closely upon my own, and after a 
breathless minute we found ourselves 
unhurt, though somewhat scared, as the 
great coils sank quivering in death. We 
then discovered that the first shot had 
penetrated the python’s neck, almost 
severing its spine, and we congratulated 
ourselves, feeling as important as St. George 
on slaying his dragon ! 

We next proceeded to straighten out and 
measure our prize. Its length was exactly 
twenty feet, its greatest thickness thirty 
inches in circumference. Two other natives 
had followed us at some distance, and now 
all five of us took up the long and heavy 
reptile, and carried it home on our shoulders 
in Indian file, looking not unlike an ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyph. There we skinned 
its head, and, making this fast to a tree, 
attempted to drag off the rest of the hide; 
but this manoeuvre proved a failure—so 
closely does a python’s skin adhere to its 
flesh. We were therefore forced to flay the 
reptile carefully with knives, from end to 
end—a job that lasted for hours. Subse¬ 
quently this skin was tanned, lying for 
weeks in a tan pit of Australian wattle 
bark, and eventually it was hung, and still 
hangs, on the walls of an Oxford college 
room. 

One of the two natives who followed 
us, and helped to carry home the dead 
python, had lost an eye in some accident, 
and had therefore become a follower of 
jEsculapius. The South African native 
fin an innate aversion to a maimed or 
mutilated person, and the sufferer usually 
takes to the profession of medicine, 
thereby acquiring greater consideration and 
considerable profit. This one-eyed man, 
named Baimbai (cannon), had followed us 
for professional reasons. He needed for his 
nharmacopoeia bits of the python’s anatomy, 
euch as its heart and liver, parts of its 
vertebrae, etc., and since the “ inhlatu ” is 
somewhat of a sacred and inviolable creature 
to the native, he could only obtain these 
medicaments through our aid. The Zulu 
doctors, the “ iziNyanga,” have their own 
vegetable and mineral drugs, but portions of 
the internal organs of any rare or unobtain¬ 
able creatures are valued by them as charms 
or medicines. Wo used to smile at such 
remedies; nowadays, however, since the dis¬ 
coveries made in animal therapeutics, we are 
inclined to believe that there may have been 
something useful in such nostrums. 

Baimbai, somehow, invariably got wind 
of anything out of the common that I had 
ahot or captured, and would turn up very 
shortly to beg for a portion. In after years 
this doctor had a great practice, and was 
much sought after and feared. He used to 
pay periodical visits to the sea on foot* 


forty miles away, to obtain sea w'ater, cuttle 
fish bones—which he called “ excrements 
of the moon ”—and other medicaments. On 
such occasions, he always paid me a call, 
and we would swap news and drugs. 

This python was the first I had seen, and 
the largest I have since heard of, or killed. 
It was hungry and empty, or some part of 
its body would have been trebled or quad¬ 
rupled in size by its prey, which is swallow'ed 
whole. This is often quite a large-sized 
antelope or other animal, which one would 
think impossible to be thus devoured. The 
process of deglutition, however, if slow', is 
very sure, and is also very disgusting. For 
the snake’s head stretches and stretches, 
until it is like to split open. The prey is 
usually seized by a hind leg, and this is 
readily swallowed up to the rump. Then 
cornea a delay, and, without seeing it done, 
one could not believe that the distended 
jaws could open farther. 

By virtue, however, of a beautiful mechan¬ 
ism, whereby the mandible is not directly 
attached to the skull save through the 
medium of a long and loosely jointed 
“ quadrate ” bone, and because the skull 
bones themselves are loosely knit together, 
they stretch still wider, and the toothed 
palate bones continue working and hooking 
the carcase in. Then the free leg moves 
forward until it is closely applied to the 
animal’s body, and, the rump at last having 
passed the snake’s jaws, the remainder 
follows easily and quickly travels down 
to about the middle of its body. 

Slow though this process of deglutition 
may be, a snake, if attacked, will disgorge 
its prey in a second or two. At least this 
is the case with the smaller ones. I once 
watched a South African viper, the “ In- 
Hlangwana ” (Causus Sp.), chase and seize 
and swallow a frog. The latter came 
hurrying past me towards the water, in 
long flying leaps, such as a frog will only 
make with a snake at its heels. I knew 
what was terrifying it, and awaited the 
outcome. A final desperate leap landed 
the frog half in and half out of a streamlet, 
where it lay motionless. In a second or 
two, as I had expected, down came a snake— 
the viper—on its track. It came along busily 
with its head close to the earth, and its 
black forked tongue flickering every now 
and then out of its mouth. It was now 
scenting the frog, like a hound running 
down its prey, and must have possessed a 
keen sense of smell, for the frog’s frantic 
hops were at least a yard apart.* Baffled 
by the water for awhile, it began casting 
around and beating along the streamlet. 
Then the poor victim happened to extend 
a leg. Instantly the viper seemed to rush 
itself through the air, and in a flash had 
seized the frog by the leg. 

I now felt moved to interfere, but seeing 
that the frog lay absolutely motionless, 
came to the conclusion that it had been 
killed instantaneously by the snake’s 
venom. Without stirring, I waited to see 
how it was possible for a snake to swallow a 
creature that was at least four times as 
broad as its own head. In half an hour this 
was steadily accomplished in the manner 
above described. When a huge lump in the 
middle of the snake’s body showed where 
its meal had arrived, I thought it best to 
kill this very poisonous viper, and struck 
it a blow on the head with the handle of a 
butterfly net I was carrying. To my 
astonishment, the swallowed frog was in¬ 
stantly ejected, and it quietly hojyped away! 

The next instant the viper, with a piece 
of skin hanging down over one eye, came 
at me looking like a demon. No time was 
lost in despatching it, and then I turned to 
attend to the frog. It was no longer to be 


seen! It had vanished safely down the 
streamlet, after its Jonah-like and tem¬ 
porary sojourn in the belly of the snake ! 

Until recently, there were supposed to 
be in South Africa several species of python, 
but according to the latest authority, 
Boulenger, there is but one—“ Python 
Sebce.” It has no poison fangs, but 
crushes its victim—if large—in its coils, 
and swallows it whole. Since it can catch, 
crush and swallow wholesale a fairly largo 
and powerful buck, it could probably 
similarly dispose of a human being. I have 
never, however, heard any authenticated 
account of one having done so. Alone of 
all snakes, it has the rudiments of hind 
limbs, in the form of claw'-like spines, on 
either side of the anal aperture. 

K W V/ 

XX XX 

THE “HOUSING STICK." 

(See Dramng on p. 145.) 

In former times the question of folk 
falling asleep during divine service was one 
that greatly exercised the minds of church 
officials. Eventually, as certain listeners 
refused to be stirred up by the discourse, it 
was decided to stir them up in another way, 
and the Beadle was deputed to make the 
round of the congregation W'ith a “ rousing 
stick,” with which he was to enforce atten¬ 
tion. Where there was no beadle some one 
was specially selected to perform the duty. 

This old custom was in vogue in the early 
years of last century, for there is a record of 
one, Betty Finch, “ a very masculine sort of 
woman,” being given the office at Holy 
Trinity Church, Warrington. Mistress Finch 
stalked up and dow n the aisles during ser¬ 
vice, armed with a great stick like a fishing- 
rod which had a “ bob ” fastened at the end 
of it, and with this she energetically nudged 
the sleepers. 

From “ Notes and Queries ” we learn that 
in 1736 “the Churchwardens of Prestwich, 
near Manchester, resolved that 13s. per year 
be given to George Grimshaw of Rooden 
Lane for ye time being, and a new coat not 
exceeding 20s. every other year, for his 
trouble and pains in wakening sleepers in ye 
church, whipping out dogs, keeping children 
quiet and orderly.” 
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CHAPTER I.-TIIE FORTUNATE FIVE IN TROUBLE. 



imotiiy Tapp 
was a mad sort 
of fellow — one 
of those chaps 
who seem to look 
at the world from 
a whimsical point 
of view. But he 
had the knack of 
gathering other 
fellows around 
him. His latest 
wheeze was to 
start a club. He 
had dubbed it 
Haphazard Vaga¬ 
bonds, and nineteen wild . 
youths had forthwith 
sworn allegiance. 

The club had no rules. 
Nothing was done by 
rule ; nothing was deci¬ 
ded by debate and vote. 

If anything had to be 
done, each member was 
entitled to hand in a 
written proposal. All these proposals 
were thrown into a hat, and one was 
picked therefrom. Whichever proposal came 
out first was adopted ; the rest were thrown 
into the fire. 

With so simple a method of adjusting 
differences, the club was entirely free from 
squabbles or disunion. 

The successful suggestion at last week’s 
meeting was as follows : 


“ Every member to contribute sixpence 
to a fund. 

“The names of all members to be put into 
the hat. 

“ The first five names drawn are to spend 
the whole fund on an outing next Saturday.” 

There it was ; and it had to be done. The 
successful five proved to be Walford, Ribson, 
Tapp, Hedling. and Porter. 

The club now wrote out suggestions as to 
what form the outing should take, and each 
of those who were not in the selected five vied 
with the others in suggesting the oddest 
scheme. The proposal which first came out 
of the fatal hat was: “ A picnic on 

Toxendon Heath.” 

A picnic ! It had been snowing off and 
on for days. It was freezing hard now. 
The Heath would be a wilderness of snow, 
with a keen north wind in full blast ! 

But there was no thought of going back. 
The hat had spoken. Those who had 
triumphed tried hard to feel delighted still. 
Those who had failed to get in the magic five 
felt consoled. 

A further consultation of the hat was 
made to decide who should attend to the 
provender: and the choice of the hazard 
fell upon Paul Walford. 

On the Saturday, therefore, Toxendon 
Station was tho rendezvous. At 3 r.M. 
throe boys were on the platform, dancing an 
occasional double-shuffle to keep up the 
circulation. 

44 Porter’s late,” quavered Ribson, 
ehivering. 

“ And what about Walford ? ” quoth 
Hedling. 

44 Coming by the next train, no doubt,” 


comforted Tapp. ** We can’t go without 
Walford, as Walford has the grub ; but if 
Porter doesn’t show' up by the time Walford 
comes, we shall have to ask the hat whether 
we stay here and freeze, or get a move on.” 

Two minutes later the train rolled in ; and 
out jumped Walford, carrying a heavy bag. 

“ What’s in it ? ” asked Ribson, poking 
tho bag roughly. 

“ Gently ! ” warned Walford. “ or you'll 
mix up the firelighters with the sausage- 
rolls and-” 

“ Firelighters ! ” chirruped Hedling, 
blowing his fingers. 

“ But fires arc not allowed on the Heath,” 
observed Ribson wickedly. 

“ That’s where the fun comes in! *’ 
laughed Walford. 

“ Where’8 Porter ? ” he inquired, a 
moment later. 

44 Not arrived,” said Tapp. 44 1 propose 
wo wait two minutes longer for him.” 

44 I propose four minutes,” came from 
another. 

44 I propose we don’t wait at all,” shivered 
a third. 

“ I say give him five minutes,” cried tho 
fourth. 

Each of the Vagabonds wore on his watch- 
chain a little silver disc—the insignia of the 
club—with his distinctive number on it. 
Walford slipped off his insignia and threw 
it in his hat ; the others did likewise. The 
discs were shaken up ; then Tapp picked 
out one with his eyes shut. 

44 We wait four minutes,” said the latter, 
after a glance at what he had drawn. 

An unsavoury-looking stranger, lean and 
lanky, with a blue muffler round his throat, 
had been an interested and somewhat 
mystified spectator of this little ceremony. 

Tho boys tramped to and fro on the plat¬ 
form while the allotted seconds flew by, 
watching the clock now and then. 

4t Time's up ! ” announced Tapp at 
length. 44 Hard luck for Porter. Can’t be 
helped. The oracle has spoken. Come 
along. Walford, bring the-” 

44 It’s all very well to say 4 bring 
growled Walford, looking about. 44 Who’s 
boned that bag ? ” 

A chorus of exclamations broke from 
all as they looked round wildly. Wolford’s 
bag hod disappeared ! 

As if with one consent, tho four boys 
suddenly looked at each other suspiciously, 
and each tried to look as innocent as possible. 
Consequently everyone suspected everyone 
else of playing a lark. 

Then without a word they separated, 
prying into every nook and corner near; 
but they failed to find any sign of the missing 
bag. They came together again, looking 
very blank. 

44 1 propose that whoever hid that bag do 
own up at once,” said Tapp crossly. 

44 Hear, hear ! ” chorused the others. 

44 Then there is no need to ask the hat.” 
remarked Tapp, seeing their unanimity. 
44 But where on earth has it got to ? ” 

44 What about that lanky fellow who was 
hanging around ? ” suddenly asked Ribson. 

44 My word, yes ! ” exclaimed Tapp in 
anger. 44 Scout round, you fellows, and 
hunt him out! ” 

One flew this way. another ran that. But 
the tramp who had been seen loitering about 


had left the precincts of the station. The- 
boys gradually went farther afield, peering 
up and down every turning. 

Ribson got well away, and was about to 
return, when he caught a glimpse of a tall 
man hurrying up a side lane, and this man 
was carrying a bag ! He was after the 
fellow like a shot, and soon caught up. 

44 Not the fellow who was at the station,” 
ruminated Ribson, taking stock of the man, 
44 but that is Walford’s bag right enough. 
Humph ! lie’s too big for me to tackle alone. 
I’ll stalk him until I meet some one.” 

For two hundred yards they marched on, 
tho boy keeping close up. The man ho 
was following was grey-haired, and walked 
with a stoop, his eyes on the ground. 

Reaching the corner of Toxenden Heath, 
the old man stopped and peered tinder a 
hedge intently. He seemed oblivious te 
Ribson’s presence. Putting down the bag 
he attentively examined some plant or other. 

Ribson crept stealthily towards the bag, 
unseen. 


CHAPTER II.—ALL AT CROSS PURPOSES. 

We must return to Toxenden Station. 
Hedling, Walford and Tapp, disgusted 
at their want of success, and depressed by 
the calamity which had happened to their 
commissariat, walked back in gloomy silence. 

They found Porter waiting for them on 
tho platform ! 

44 Hullo ! you’ve arrived ? ” was hia 
sarcastic greeting. 

44 Arrived ! ” echoed Hedling. 44 Why, 
for the last half-hour we’ve been cooling our 
heels-” 

44 Eh ? ” interrupted Porter. 44 On a 
sultry day like this ! I thought I saw you 
all dodging round the station. What’s up T 
You look as though you’d all seen-” 

44 Tire bag ! ” suddenly shouted Tapp, 
pointing. 

And there, sure enough, was the bag— 
on the platform at Porter’s fcx>t. And 
there was a twinkle in Porter’s eye. 

44 You’ve had a fine game. Porter,” 
growled Walford pugnaciously, as he took 
possession of his bag. 44 What do you mean 
by leading us all this dance ? ” 

44 That your bag ? ” smiled Porter, as¬ 
suming his most innocent expression. 

44 1 propose,” began Tapp, looking stead¬ 
fastly at Porter, 44 that whoever sneaked 
Walford’s bag and sent us on a wild-goose 
chase, do forthwith own up and have his head 
punched.” 

44 And that he carry the bag the rest of the 
day,” added Walford, putting tho bag down. 

44 1 propose that ho go on half rations 
throughout the picnic,” cried Hedling. 

44 1 propose he be complimented on his 
cleverness in devising a means of keeping you 
all warm.” said Porter. 

Into Tapp’s hat went four little discs, 
and Porter was invited to pick his own fate. 
To his joy, and to their disgust, he plunged 
in his haiul and brought out his own disc. 

4t You’ve escaped, you bounder! ” 
growled Tapp. 44 Awfully clever of yoi* 
to sneak that bag ! ” 

44 Deserve an ice medal down your back,” 
added Hedling. 

44 Where’s Ribson, dear boys ? ” asked 
Porter, smiling broadly at his stroke of luck. 

[“ Gone 
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“ Gone flying off after this bag,” grunted 
Waifoid. “ You ought to bo——” 

“ To the Heath, boys t ” broke in Tapp. 
44 No quibbling after the oracle has spoken. 
Hibson will come along presently. I’m 
nearly frozen.” 

They all sprinted up a rise to get warm, 
glancing back every now and then to look 
for Ribson. 

“ He knows we are going to the Sandpit,” 
said Walford. “ Nothing will keep him 
away from the grub. Afterwards, I look 
for a first-class mill between him and Porter, 
over that bag business.” 

“ The Pond ! ” suddenly cried Hedling. 
44 It’s sure to bear. Who’s for a slide ? 
Let’s have a go till Ribson catches up.” 

Walford put down his precious bag on a 
high hillock of snow, so as to be well in view. 
All four were soon engaged in cutting out a 
lengthy slide, glad to feel the glow of warmth 
stealing into their limbs. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed in this de¬ 
lightful sport; then Tapp looked up to see 
two figures approaching them. One was 
undoubtedly a policeman ; the other an old 
man with stooping shoulders. They were 
hurrying. 

“ I do believe they are coming to join us,” 
laughed Tapp. 

Certainly the two strangers made a bee¬ 
line for the Pond. 

“ Mind they don’t pinch your bag, Wal¬ 
ford,” cried Porter. “ I saw them both 
point at it.” 

“ They are coming here ! ” exclaimed 
Hedling. 44 What’s up ? I saw the old 
gent shake his Gst at us. What is he doing ? ” 

The old gentleman ran up to Walford’s 
bag and picked it up. Walford ran towards 
him in amazement. 

44 Hi, there ! ” he shouted. 44 That’s my 
bag!” 

44 Your bag ? ” growled the old man 
furiously. 44 Are you sure it’s your bag, 
you young scamp ! ” 

44 Quite sure,” returned Walford, panting 


up. 

“ Seize him, officer! ” cried the old 
gentleman, who seemed beside himself with 
rage. The policeman moved towards Wal¬ 
ford. 

“ What’s up ? ” exclaimed Tapp, running 
across. 

“ All right, Mr. Innocence ! ” snapped 
the old man. “ I daresay you are all in it. 
Sad, sad indeed, it is that four young fellows 
should stoop to highway robbery ! ” 

44 What are you doing with Walford’s 
bag ? ” demanded Tapp, incensed at his 
manner. 

44 Oh ! you—you— ” scolded the old 
fellow. 44 Do you know who I am ? ” 

‘‘ No,” retorted Tapp defiantly. 

“ I am Godfrey Fitzwiggle,” said the old 
man pompously. “ And this bag contains 
treasures which I would not lose for twenty 
pounds-” 

44 Nine-and-fourpence is what they cost,” 
broke in Walford. 

“ What does the flippant youth say ! ” 
bridled Fitzwiggle. 

44 What are you doing here ? ” asked the 
policeman. 

44 We are out on a picnic,” replied Tapp. 

44 Picnic ? To-day ? In this weather ? ” 
shuddered the constable. 

44 Yes. And that bag contains our pro- 
vender,” said Tapp. 

44 He! he! he ! ’ chuckled Fitzwiggle. 
44 Provender ! Going to eat these ? He! 
he ! he ! the boy’s mad ! ” 

44 Where did you get this bag ? ” asked 
the officer of Walford. 44 Come ! own up ! ” 

44 From home—it is my father’s,” said 
Walford. 

“ Oh, it’s your father’s, is it ? ” mocked 


the old man. 44 And you are going to eat 
the contents, are you ? Perhaps if I show 
you what the contents are, you will alter 
your tone.” 

He jerked the bag open as he spoke, and 
added : 44 Now, look here ! there’s—gra¬ 
cious me ! tinned salmon, buns, chocolate 
creams, bloater paste—what’s all this ? ” 

44 They are ours,” maintained Walford. 
44 All bought with our own money. You’ll 
have to answer for this.” 

The old man laid the bag down and gazed 
at it in stupefaction. 

44 Where’s my treasure — my Vipera 
fierui ? ” he moaned in very real distress. 
44 What have you done with them ? ” 

44 Don’t know the party in question,” 
replied Tapp. 44 We only know that that 
bag is ours and all it contains. I reckon 
there’ll be trouble over this.” 

44 That’s all right,” interposed the police¬ 
man soothingly. 44 Professor Fitzdiggle-” 

44 Fitzwiggle— ” corrected the old man. 

44 Fikstigglo — Professor Figstipple,” 
blundered t he officer, 44 has made a slight 
mistake. This is evidently not your bag. 
Professor. We must look elsewhere.” 

With this, the policeman led the old 
fellow away. The four youths watched 
them go, wondering hugely what bad 
happened to cause this strange visitation. 

They returned to their slide, still dis¬ 
cussing the incident. Five minutes later, 
the triumphant voice of Roddy Ribson was 
heard approaching; the next moment he 
bounded over a heap of snow and burst in 
among them. 

44 I’ve got it! ” he cried in glee. 44 The 
old bounder didn’t do me. He was too big 
for me to tackle, so I just stalked him. 
Then, while he was pottering about with 
some plant or other, I pounced on the bag, 
snatched it up and bolted.” 

He flung a bag down in the snow as he 
spoke. His friends had turned to him as he 
narrated his story, and their eyes grew wide 
with astonishment. Now they were staring 
open-mouthed at the bag he had brought; 
then they all swung round and stared at the 
other bag. 

44 What’s wrong with you ? ” cried 
Ribson, amazed at their sudden silence. 

44 That—that bag you’ve brought! ” 
stammered Tapp uncomfortably. 44 What 
is it ! Whose is it ? ” 

“ That’s Walford’s, of course. It’s got 
our grub-” 

44 But there is Walford’s bag ! ” inter¬ 
rupted Tapp, pointing to the one the Pro¬ 
fessor had opened. 

It was Ribson’s turn to stare now. He 
walked across and examined the other bag; 
then he came back and eyed the one he had 
captured, and dismay crept into his eyes. 
A dreadful feeling gripped him. A cold 
shiver ran down his back. His short-lived 
triumph had ended in a most dismal fiasco. 
And that ass, Porter, was positively grinning. 


CHAPTER III.—IN WHICH BITERS GET BADLY 
BITTEN. 

It was Timothy Tapp who ended a most 
painful silence by asking : 

44 1 say, Ribson, was the man you obtained 
this bag from an old fellow with grey 
whiskers, a hooked nose, soft felt hat, and 
grey overcoat ? ” 

44 That’s him ! ” cried Ribson. 

44 Then it was Professor Fitz-what’s-his- 
name,” said Tapp. 44 And he has been 
here.” 

44 Here ? No ! ” gasped Ribson. 

44 Yes, and he came after his bag, and 
talked about highway robbery,” continued 
Tapp. 44 1 see it all, now.” 


44 What a horrible dilemma ! ” exclaimed 
Ribson dismally. 

44 You acted in good faith, old fellow,” 
said Tapp. 44 The bag is certainly the Pro¬ 
fessor’s, and the Professor must have it. 
That bounder, Porter, is the cause of all 
the trouble. You needn’t smile, Porter. I 
propose that Porter do take the bag back 
and explain.” 

44 Here, I say! ” broke in Porter, 
horrified. 

44 You played the goat down at the station,” 
said HcdLng. 44 1 propose that Porter take 
it back at once.” 

44 But that’s not fair,” protested Porter. 

44 1 propose we all go,” Baid Walford. 

44 1 propose that Porter and I go together,” 
said Ribson. 

44 1 propose that he who brought it takes 
it back,” said Porter defiantly. 

44 Here is the hat! ” cried Tapp. 44 In 
with your discs.” 

The five discs jingled together in the 
fatal hat. Porter was invited to draw his 
fate. He drew out Hedling’s disc ! 

44 Porter takes the bag back at once,” 
said Tapp. 

Without a word the bag was instantly 
shouldered, and Porter inarched off in search 
of the Professor, dismally puzzling his brains 
for something to say when he faced that 
irate gentleman. To add to his dismay, he 
had not the least idea where Professor Fitz¬ 
wiggle lived. He might have to wander 
about all day making inquiries, and so lose 
the picnic altogether. He decided to make 
for the road down which the Professor and 
the pol ceman had disappeared. 

44 I say, you fellows,’ 1 said Ta£p, two 
minutes later. 44 1 fancy I shall run after 
old Porter. If that Professor Fitzjiggle 
turns rusty, our chum may want a backer up.” 

44 Hooray ! ” cried Walford. 44 Let’s all 
go ; then we can take our bag and show him 
that it is as like his as one pea is like another.” 

Meanwhile, Cecil Porter had reached the 
high road and broken into a run ; for he 
was eager to get. the ordeal over. He had 
trotted for perhaps half a mile, when a 
lanky tramp, wearing a blue choker, sprang 
out of the hedge in front of him. 

This was the same fellow who had been 
loitering about the station, but Porter did 
not know that. The way he stood in the 
road and eyed the oncoming youth made 
the latter stare inquiringly. 

44 Smart bit of work, that! ” said the 
tramp with a grin. 

44 What was that ? ” asked Cecil, not 
liking his look. 

44 Sneaking that bag,” grinned the fellow. 

44 Oh ! ” sniffed Porter. 44 What do you 
know of it ? ” 

44 Just enough for myself, and more than 
enough for you,” returned the tramp. 
44 Where are you off to, now ? ” 

44 To return the bag to its owner,” 
answered the boy. 

44 To—what ? ” 

44 To return this bag to-” 

44 Return it! Are you mad ? ” inter¬ 
rupted the fellow, lurching forward. 

44 Hands off ! ” cried Porter, backing. 
44 What do you mean ? ” 

44 I’ll show you, soon enough,” snarled 
the other, seizing the bag. 44 Let go ! I 
go halves.” 

44 Help! ” yelled Porter, struggling 
manfully. 

44 Let the lad alone ! ” cried a female voice, 
and a stout woman hurried towards them, 
swinging a wet mop in the air. 

But the lanky man drove his fist in 
Porter’s face, and the lad went down in the 
snow. The next instant the woman’s mop, 
charged with dirty water, was thrust full 
in the man’s face. 
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“ Ugh—shoo ! ** spluttered the fellow 
furiously. 

“ Take that, you scamp ! ” cried the 
■woman, dealing his face another jab with 
her evil-smelling mop. 

Porter sprang to his feet, his nose bleed¬ 
ing ; but the footpad turned and fled, 
carrying the bag with him. 

Two minutes later, up came Tapp and the 
others, to find Porter bathing his face in a 
bucket of water. From the woman they 
eoon got the hang of the facts, and all five 
of them, leaving their bag with her, went fly¬ 
ing off in furious chase of Porter’s assailant. 

At the top of the hill they caught sight of 
him. He was a quarter of a mile away, 
kneeling down by a hedge, close to a stile, 
trying to open the bag. 

“ Come on, you fellows ! ” cried Tapp 
excitedly. “ We have got the bounder 
eet.” And they all darted down hill. 

“ Look ! Look ! ” exclaimed Ribson 
suddenly, stopping short. “ There’s the 
old fellow from whom I took the bag ! ” 

It was true. Professor Godfrey Fitz- 
wiggle was crossing a field alone. Moreover, 
the path he was hurrying along came out 
at the very stile near which the footpad 
was kneeling. 

All five of the boys kept their eyes fixed 
upon the Professor. He was fast nearing 
the stile. And the man was still tugging 
at the bag. They waited in suspense. 

Fitzwiggle reached the stile and peered 
over. Then he threw up his hands sharply 
and began to clamber over. 


“ Hooray ! ” chuckled Hedling. “ The 
Professor has spotted the bag. Now the fun 
commences. Look how he is shaking liis 
walking-stick ! ” 

“ This is grand ! ” muttered Walford, 
watching with keen interest the scene being 
enacted fifty yards away. 

The footpad with tho bag was too much 
absorbed in his task to notice the approach 
of the enemy behind him. 

Suddenly, the bag shot open with a snap. 
The man glanced triumphantly inside it; 
then he dropped the bag and started to his 
feet with a cry of horror. He nearly fell 
against the oncoming Professor. That 
gentleman raised his stick and brought it 
down heavily on the tramp’s battered hat. 
With a yell the fellow rolled in the snow, 
rubbing his head ruefully. 

“ Steal my lovely Vi per a Berus , would 
you ? ” stormed tho Professor, seizing his 
bag and aiming another blow of his stick 
at the patch on the fellow’s trousers. “ Take 
that, and- ” 

But the footpad had had quite enough. 
He sprang to his feet and saw the five boys 
running up; then he turned and vanished 
over the stile with precipitate haste. 

“ Ah ! my boys,” exclaimed tho Professor 
triumphantly as Tapp and the others came 
up. “ You sec, I have recovered my 
treasure. Ah ! that scoundrel w'ill not 
forget it in a hurry, either. That ash stick 
of mine is heavy, and I fear I struck hard. 
See! yonder lies his hat: the trophies of 
the combat are mine!’* He lowered his 


voice as he added : “ I am sorry I so mis¬ 
judged you, my lads. I may have damaged 
the eatables in your bag, too. Let me give 
you five shillings as a little recompense, 
since you have been so good as to forget my 
trespass and hurry to my aid. Ah ! my 
lovely Vipera Berus ! What a fright the 
scamp had when he opened the bag ! ” 

“ What was in the bag, sir ? ” asked 
Tapp, amazed at the old fellow’s raptures. 

** Snakes, my boy—or rather, adders— 
poisonous vipers ! ” chuckled Fitzwiggle. 
“ Of course, they are torpid, now. Like to 
see them ? There they are, the beauties ! 
And now, good-day to you ! ” 

“ I am afraid, air, we ought not to take 
this money,” said Tapp, detaining him. 

“ Nonsense, my lad—not a word ! ” 
returned the Professor, hurrying away in 
high good humour. 

“ I say, you fellows,” said Tapp. “ We 
have no right to this five bob, you 
know.” 

“ I propose it go to the general fund,” 
said Walford. 

“ I propose it goes to the valiant lady wbo 
came to my rescue with Her mop ! ” cried 
Porter. 

Tho other three made proposals similar 
to Porter’s ; and when the hat was consulted 
on the point, this view prevailed. 

So they proceeded to get their bag, loft 
the good dame five shillings richer than they 
found her, and went forth to the Heath to 
face with fortitude the rigours of their 
wintry picnic. 
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ether it was due to the fact that 
enthusiasm must suffer a lull, or 
because Captain Gaskell’s announcement 
concerning the prolongation of the Kes¬ 
trels voyage beyond sundown, gave food 
for silent thought, certain it is that con¬ 
versation lapsed for a considerable period 
after the tea-things were put away. James 
and Claud, taking positions at opposite 
sides of the car, gave themselves up once 
more to contemplation of the scene beneath. 

During the rapid ascent which had 
followed the rescue of the two boys from 


CHAPTER VI.—A LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 

the river near Oxford, the Kestrel had de¬ 
veloped a rotary movement, spinning round 
on its own axis at a considerable rate; but 
the density of the cloud, entered so quickly 
afterwards, had prevented the voyagers 
being conscious of the movement at all, 
there being no objects visible to make it 
apparent. In the interval that had elapsed 
since then, the Kestrel had almost recovered 
its more dignified demeanour, but it still 
continued to turn slowly round. 

Of course this action was only demon¬ 
strated to the occupants of the car by the 
spinning of the landscape beneath them, and 
so gradual was this that it failed at first 
to awaken any surprise in the two boys. 
When they did notice it, so huge was the 
panorama and so stately tho “ march ” 
which brought its various points into the 
line of sight, that a misunderstanding of the 
phenomenon, on the part of those who watched 
it, can hardly be a matter of surprise. It 
is a little curious, however, that they both 
made the same mistake and were both 
determined not to express an opinion aloud 
until certain of their facts. 

“ There now! ” said James softly, to 
himself. “ When I looked ahead a moment 
ago I’m sure that that patch of woodland 
was more to the left, and now it’s right in 
front of me.” 

“ This time,” muttered Claud, “ I’ll make 
certain. There's the setting sun, three 


points to the left” (Claud’s ‘‘three points ” 
would have puzzled a mathematician to 
define), “ and 1 hat church spire is directly in 
our track. 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10—there now, 
we’re making for the sunset, and the spire is 
sailing away to the right. The matter is as 
clear as dajdight; we are caught in a mild 
kind of cyclone which is carrying us round 
and round in a circle.” 

James arrived at the same conclusion 
simultaneously and turned from his post of 
outlook to see Claud in the act of inviting 
Captain Gaskell’s attention to an important 
observation he had to make. 

“ I don’t know, sir, if you have noticed 
it,” said Claud, a little gingerly, “ but we 
seem to be caught in one of those circular 
winds which I have read of as sometimes 
blowing.” 

“ Yes,” echoed James. “ I have tested 
our route of travel times and again, by fixing 
my sight on some particular object in front, 
and each time we have veered away from it.” 

Captain Gaskell had the consideration to 
conceal his amusement. 

“ There is no doubt,” said he, “ that once 
our feet have left tho comfortable stability 
of mother earth, our heads are apt to be 
confused by our surroundings. The mistake 
you have both made is justifiable and almost 
as reasonable as the facts which explain it. 
Now let me show you how to read the map 
from a balloon.** 
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He turned to the car side, while they 
stood on either hand, hall doubting if he 
had understood the discovery they had made. 

“ The Kestrel went on the Captain, 

“ has been taking on giddy airs, and instead 
of pursuing her course as a self-respecting 
airship should, is turning slowly round. 
If, while this is taking place, we fix our eyes 
on Borne object at the horizon, as you 
evidently did, we may very easily be deceived 
as to the course of actual travel, unless we 
counteract the rotary movement of the 
balloon by shifting our position in the car. 
Under present circumstances we may regard 
the landscape as a huge wheel lying on its 
side. If it were stationary, as the Kestrel 
allowed it to be at the commencement of our 
voyage, we might ascertain our progress 
across it by watching some object on the 
rim, but just now this is apt to deceive ua. 
Instead of looking so far away, suppose we 
look down at the hub ; that is, the part 
almost immediately beneath us.” 

The two boys did so, and at once realised 
their mistake; for though, even here, the 
spinning motion was still apparent, it bore 
such a small proportion to the progress of the 
balloon, that object after object disappeared 
beneath the car, not to appear again, as they 
did when near the horizon. 

“ Well,” said Claud. “ I’ll never feel 
certain of anything any more.” 

“ Nor I,” cried James, “ for it seemed 
so clear.” 

“ Better to feel certain and receive 
correction,” said their friend, “ than be 
afraid to express an opinion lest it be 
wrong, and so live on in error. And now,” 
he added with a smile, “ as the sun is 
nearing its setting, suppose we study 
the map of England while we can.” 

His two companions were only too eager, 
and the Captain went on : 

“ As wo have come ‘ downstairs ’ some¬ 
what (to use Claud’s expression) since 
having tea, the opportunities for our study 
will be greater than at three miles high. 
The Kestrel now is 5000 feet above 
the surface of the earth, as, even at the 
sacrifice of a little gas, I shrank from giving 
you such a lofty bedroom. The height 
we are now at affords the vision a radius 
of ninety-four miles. Thus we have a map 
below us of no less than is8 miles in dia¬ 
meter, which is much larger than any school 
atlas can supply. It is not, however, 
entirely at our disposal, as you see, on 
account of clouds and vapours obstructing 
the view over many parts. However, there 
is enough to keep us busy in an expanse 
that stretches from Manchester to South¬ 
ampton, and from Cardiff to Kings 
Lynn.” 

“Then, according to that,” said James, 
we are still within sight of home.” 

“ Almost,” replied the aeronaut, “ but 
you must not suppose that, at such a 
distance, a small object like a house would be 
distinguishable, even granting a less murky 
atmosphere. We had better confine ourselves 
to matters nearer at hand. For instance, 
while we were poetising over James's cup of 
tea, we were sailing above a spot of great 
commercial dignity—the renowned city of 
Birmingham. There it still lies, some twenty 
miles to the south.” 

The boys followed with their eyes the 
direction he indicated, and saw a dark 
patch on the surface of the earth, the details 
of which wero difficult to make out. Even 
the binoculars lent little assistance, and it 
was only when Captain Gaskell explained 
what was most confusing that they began 
to realise some of those details. 

“ Flat as it all seems,” cried James, 
who bad got the glasses, “ what looks 
like rows of houses are cut off suddenly 


by deep dark pits, and great drifts of 
earth.” 

“The drifts of earth,” laughed his friend, 

“ are beautiful hills that oppose their tops 
between us and the streets of Birmingham ; 
and the dark pits are the valleys in which 
the shadows of night are now collecting.” 

Claud, who took the glasses in turn, 
did not loiter long over his inspection 
of the Midland metropolis, but sweeping 
the great panorama with his magic lenses, 
cried out suddenly : “ I’ve caught a church 
tower ! I found it by the setting sunlight 
glittering on its weather vane.” 

“ Well, what is it ? ” asked the Captain. 

“I don’t know,” was the reply. “It’s 
a little church, farther off than Birmingham, 
—oh, it is tiny—with some trees growing 
round it, and a beautiful, beautiful river 
flowing under its very walls.” 

“ Is there any town near it ? ” asked the 
aeronaut. 

“ Y—e—e—s ! ” cried the delighted Claud, 
“ I’ve got it now—and there’s the sunlight 
making it clear for a moment—and almost 
all round the town there’s a piece of shining 
wire—I suppose it’s a railway. But the 
church is a beautiful place. I wonder-” 

Captain Gaskell at this point broke into 
a laugh. 

“ You have found Worcester Cathedral,” 
said he, “ and, in what you are pleased to call 
a tiny church, is the tomb of John Lackland.” 

“ But it’s a toy,” went on Claud, “ and 
I should not have thought King John could 
have got into it. Hullo ! it’s disappearing. 
The sunset light has left the golden vane, the 
beautiful tower is dim and the river is— 
there, it is all gone now.” 

And with quite a sad little sigh he lowered 
the glasses. 

“ That’s the first time I ever saw Worcester 
Cathedral.” said he, “ and I shall not be 
happy till I have seen it again — on 
earth.” 

“ I fear,” said Captain Gaskell presently, 
“ that we shall not have much more chance 
of studying our native land to-night, for 
the shades arc rapidly deepening, and out of 
them I see the first twinkling fires of Wolver¬ 
hampton.” 

The lights he spoke of were not at such 
a distance as the other objects they had 
been looking at, though they lay also to the 
south. 

“ Then,” said Claud, who prided himself 
on his geography, “ I suppose we are entering 
the Black Country.” 

“ We are,” was the reply. “ and though 
it may shock you both to hear it, I shall 
shortly expect my lieutenants to turn in ; for 
I have work for them at an early hour.” 

At that moment, the idea of sleep seemed 
only to be described by the one word 
“ preposterous ! ” But James and Claud 
told their friend that if he would only let 
them see the actual nightfall they would 
do their utmost to take rest immediately 
afterwards. 

“ You know,” said James, anxious to pave 
the way for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, “ I am not much of a sleeper at the 
best of times, and before now, I have sat 
up all night.” 

“ What I think,” put in Claud, “ is that 
we are not likely to spend a night in a balloon 
very often, so we ought to make the most 
of the opportunity.” 

This was an argument that Captain 
Gaskell found hard to controvert, so, with 
an amused “ Very well, till nightfall,” he 
let the boys have their way. 

And the two lieutenants proceeded to 
“ make the most of their opportunity.” 

They watched the great world beneath 
them slowly darken, turning their eyes 
from it now and then to see how the warm 


glow of the sun still bathed the silken 
globe above their heads. It seemed as 
though the daylight would never leave the 
realm in which they soared, and long after 
the dark expanse below was dotted here 
and there by twinkling sparks, there was 
scarcely any change in the radiance around 
them. But when at last that change came, 
it came almost suddenly. The sky above 
them darkened as by magic, and a thousand 
stars flashed into sight. 

Everything below, obscured before, now 
lost all vestige of outline, and soon after 
the balloon seemed to be hanging in the 
centre of a vast sphere ; the twinkling stars 
of the earth mingling with those of the sky 
at an horizon lost in the obscurity of night. 
It was an awe-inspiring spectacle, and in 
the silence that they scarcely dared to break, 
the boys stood watching it side by side. 

Suddenly a brilliant light illumined the 
car and the lower portion of the Kestrel's 
great envelope. With a start, Claud and 
his brother turned to see that the aeronaut 
had switched on his electric torch. 

“ Eleven o’clock ! ” said he, turning the 
white ray upon the face of his watch. “ The 
night has fallen ! Turn in ! ” 

Without a word the boys obeyed. 
“ Turning in ” consisted in making them¬ 
selves as comfortable as possible on the lid 
of the circular box. Wrapped warmly in 
rugs, they found the room sufficient to lie 
down in, but not to do much rolling about. 
Never did they feel less inclined for sleep. 
The novelty of their situation drove aH 
thoughts of it from their minds. 

Claud, however, must have been the first 
to succumb, for when, after some time had 
elapsed, James remarked in a somewhat 
rambling tone: “ I say. old chap, how 
many notes have you made in your diary ? ’* 
there was no response beyond a purely 
guttural one. James did not urge tho 
point, for scarcely had the question left 
his lips when he too relapsed into a blissful 
unconsciousness. 

(To be continued ) 
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T he majority of “B.O.P.” readers are 
tolerably well acquainted with 
colonial geography, but few, perhaps, 
know that New Zealand possesses the 
weirdest and most disturbed spot in the 
whole of the British dominions. 

Fortunately for a peace-loving people, 
the disturbance is not of a political nature, 
but physical. It has been boldly asserted 
that no New Zealander can claim to know 
his country till he has visited Rotorua, 
the land of ceaseless thermal activity. 

These sister isles of the Southern Seas 
have never suffered at the hands of an 
apathetic people, for if it were possible for 
a virtue to become abnormal, I trow that 
patriotism, in the average Maorilander, 
could justly be held up by way of example. 
Who has not heard New Zealand talked 
44 largo” by its worthy sons and daughters 
—ancient and juvenile? Its incomparable 
commercial prosperity, its scenic grandeur, 
its weird natural wonders have all been 
dilated on in language so profuse and 
voluble, that even the most critical listener 
secretly longs to view for himself those 
fairy isles that stud the Southern Seas. 

Sentiment generally loses many points 
in actual test, hence visitors must be 
quite prepared to meet with slight dis¬ 
appointments here and there. But, having 
seen this one feature of his country, we 
are prepared to let the patriotic one puff 
like a steam-engine, blow like a sperm 
whale, or, if he chooses, erupt like a 
volcano, without much fear of him over¬ 
doing it. 

The outside section of the world 
that has merely heard of Rotorua invari¬ 
ably associates it with earthquakes and un¬ 
canny volcano outbursts, as being proba¬ 
bilities of any moment, and imagines that 
a residence in New Zealand’s north end 
would be a dangerous speculation to 
valuers of life. With about a like pro¬ 
portion of actual danger, Australia’s snakes 
inspire the New Zealander with fear. In 
either case the danger is of the nursery 
bogeyman type, unsubstantial and 
shadowy. As a matter of fact, R remains 
an open question as to whether Rotorua’s 
wonders are due to volcanic or chemical 
action. Many folk of a scientific turn lean 
to the latter belief, despite the fact that 
Rotorua does have earthquakes, as many 
as fifty-seven distinct shocks on a single 
day having been recorded. 

Wonderland, as it is often spoken of, is 
situated some 170 miles south-east from 
the beautiful northern city of Auckland, 
from which a reasonably cheap train ser¬ 
vice takes the traveller, on any week-day, 
to this far-famed hot-water 44 spa.” Over 
forty boarding establishments, most of 
them very large, testify eloquently to the 
popularity of this modern Bethesda. Pos¬ 
sibly no other tract of country in the 
Southern Hemisphere, of the same size, 
embosoms such a huge rheumatic pain, nor 
does any other spot hold out such hope 
of its ultimate departure. 

The purport of my visit to Rotorua was 
to rest briefly, but the activity in the air, 
and with which the very earth in this 
quarter is surcharged, induces effort to 
assert itself in the human frame, no matter 
how taxed the brain or wearied the body. 


To use a colonial colloquialism, you 
simply have to “ get up and get.” Here 
is a country town—village, England 
would call it, but colonials have high 
notions—the terminus of a railway that 
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taps a very sparsely-populated district, and 
yet as busy as a bee hive. Hundreds of 
persons, whose sole business is to look and 
see, rush here and there; the female por¬ 
tion of the crowd shelter beneath a regi¬ 
ment of ginghams that make a gaudy 
picture in lights and shades. More¬ 
over, the scene draws from one the con¬ 
clusion that the fairy-tales of juvenility 
are not .all impossible dreams of fancy— 
this is Wonderland as wonderful as child¬ 
hood’s dreams—Rotorua. 

The thermal regions, comprehended in 
hot and cold lakes, spouting geysers, boil¬ 
ing mud, mineral waters, and a score of 
additional marvels, occupy a radius of 
many miles, of which Rotorua is the main¬ 
stay. 

A magnificent sanatorium has been 
built, and enclosed in beautified grounds, 
and here resort all classes of sick and 
maimed, to take advantage of the numer¬ 
ous classified mineral baths which the 
sanatorium affords. 

The baths are self-heated, and can be 
taken at almost any temperature up to 
107 degrees. The names are as various 
as their natures. There are the “ Rachel ” 
Bath, the “Blue” Bath, the “Priest” 
Bath (patronised chiefly by rheumatic 
patients, though it must be remembered 
that Wonderland is a centre of youthful 
frolic as well as a health resort); there are 
the 44 Mud ” Bath, the “ Duchess ” Bath— 
possessing no extra virtue on account of 
its royal cognomen, but so-called because 
of being opened and first used by her 
Majesty, the then Duchess of York. The 


“ Duchess ” is still the dress circle in this 
theatre of ablution, for the highest price 
is charged for its indulgences, though 
really identical in the nature of its waters 
with one of the lesser-priced baths. 

I he baths impart a remarkable sensation 
to those that “step into the pools,” the 
“ Priest,” particularly, almost taking 
one’s breath away. While those baths 
have been splashed by many a forlorn 
one who has emptied the purse in Rotorua 
only to die, it is an inspiration to meet, 
here and there, a flush of health in those 
who draw two graphic pictures of their 
health state, before and after, and point 
enthusiastically to Rotorua’s baths as the 
intermediate cause that separated the con¬ 
trasting pictures. The quest for health 
here almost becomes a maddened rush, 
and in this wise often frustrates its own 
purpose. 

The glory of the baths, so variously 
classified, is but one; the glory of the 
geysers is another; and there are other 
glories. 

The majority of the famous geysers are 
situated in what is known as the Whaka- 
rewarewa Reserve, which is an enclosure 
of Nature’s demons, who exhibit their 
ferocity in a score of ways, and seem to 
have sounded uncanny and legally pro¬ 
hibited depths in the bowels of the earth. 
One hears hissing and rumbling, feels the 
earth hot beneath him, smells the sulphur¬ 
ous air, sees a crowd of little black Maoris 
around him, and Dante’s Inferno is the 
nearest association that his mind will allow 
of. 

One bright January summer morning 
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witnessed two fraternising comrades, the 
Army’s “ only ” Major Mutton (we’ll call 
him in recognition of his fondness for that 
delicacy), and the subordinate pen-man and 
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“B.O.P.” gorger, in the vicinity of 
geyserland, longingly anticipating a good 
gush from the netherworld. 

By the way, the geysers do not con¬ 
stantly disport themselves, and people 
have occasionally turned homewards dis¬ 
appointed, after a vain wait of weeks for 
a full concert geyser display. One geyser 
alone never grows weary. Day and night, 
he gives the anxious inquiring public a 
passing idea of what a geyser is and what 
it can do. The full concert of Rotorua’s 
geysers is only seen at intervals. 

After the manner of metal bodies, the 
geysers, which number about half-a- 
dozen, have an indicator. The “ Boiling 
Cauldron,” as it is called, is the most 
vituperative-looking water-hole we have 
ever been privileged to peer into. Ordin¬ 
arily, he crouches in a huge silica mound 
like a savage lion at bay, ceaselessly 
spitting and plunging his boiling waters 
from side to side of his prison-house. 
At the best of times the “ Boiling 
Cauldron ” is no example of patience and 
peace, but, boing a creature of moods, his 
ferocity varies. On the morning that the 
“ only ” militaire and the pen-man peered 
into his blear, bluish depths, it was neces¬ 
sary to do so at long range, for his sur¬ 
face was particularly troubled, and hot 
spittings at random made a close curiosity 
unsafe. It was then we were informed 
that the ” Boiling Cauldron’s ” ill-mood 
portended well for an early geyser display 
of no mean order—he is as the gauge-glass 
of geyserland—otherwise, the indicator 
aforesaid. 

For an hour or so, in company with my 
military friend, whose sojourn at Rotorua 
had imparted to his countenance the 
healthy look of a cattle-salesman who 
had been a long time in the sun, I oscil¬ 
lated between tea-rooms, mud-pools, and 
the increasingly ominous Cauldron, till, at 
last, we were joyfully rewarded with a 
mighty watery outburst. 

Every geyser, save Wairoa, gave vent 
to his pent-up reserves in a prismatic dis¬ 
play, which, scintillating in the sunlight, 
made a gorgeous spectacle. From the 
gigantic silica mound on which we stood, 
Pohutu Geyser threw a dense sheet of 
boiling water to a height of ninety feet, 
as if playing to the high heavens; the 
” Boiling Cauldron,” at his foot, had 
reached the ” grandioso fortissimo ” stage 
in his performance, and was now pitching 
his angry foam to a score and more feet 
aloft; the Prince of Wales’s Feather cast 
his triple-winged silvery spray far into 
mid-air; the whole, on the rebound, mak¬ 
ing a mighty natural fall of heated bil¬ 
lows over the little cliffs of the Cauldron. 
The display was inset in great clouds of 
steam. That majestic, though terrible 
sight lives in my memory, and is a fre¬ 
quent reminder to me of the Almightiness 
of the Creator, who, nevertheless, is so 
minutely interested in His creatures that 
the very hairs of their heads are numbered. 

Standing in the midst of this speaking 
geyser display, one felt like shouting : 
“Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates: and 
be ye lift up ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in ! Who is this 
King of Glory? The Lord, strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates; even lift them 
up ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
Glory shall come in ! ” The answer comes 
rolling down, borne on a thousand tongues, 
joined in martial praise with one’s own, 
including those mighty voices of geyser¬ 
land. 

(To be continued.) 
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maker sleep he have no power against 
magic.” Then he turned to the surrounding 
Indians with a wild appeal. “ Shall it be, 
brothers, that the great medicine of the 
Dacotahs die before arrows of the evil 
spirits ? ” 


S o unexpected had been Thunder-maker’s 
tactics and so immediate the response 
of his people, that the attack was over before 
the Englishmen were well aware that it 
had begun. Not that any foreknowledge 
might have availed them much. They were 
unarmed, while the Dacotahs were both 
armed and numerous. Still, the average 
Englishman does not like to be trussed-up 
without showing somo marked resistance. 
It makes him feel small to be trapped without 
dealing a blow in self-defence. 

The place was brilliantly lit with burning 
brands which many of the Indians had 
brought, and the camp was in an uproar 
with the voluble chatter of the men as 
they crowded round the captives, while 
Thunder-maker excitedly cried out his story 
of the affair. 

So well did the medicine-man concoct his 
lies so as to work upon the feelings of his 
people that, meanwhile, it seemed as though 
the Englishmen wero in for a hot time. 
Indeed, so great was their wrath that knives 
were already reflecting the flames, and 
fingers were nervously twitching about the 
locks of their guns. And all the time 
Thunder-maker was dancing about in a 
frenzy of passion. He was not brave 
enough to strike a blow, but he hoped to 
shift the responsibility upon the shoulders 
of his brethren. 

What would have been the termination 
of the scene it is not difficult to decide, 
had not the old figure of Swift Arrow then 
pushed a way through the seething multitude 
and taken a place at Arnold’s side, while he 
faced his people with burning indignation. 

“ What is this, brothers ? ” he exclaimed. 
“ Is this how the Dacotahs treat the stranger 
in their tents ? ” 

“ They are witches, not men ! ’* came 
from many throats, and Thunder-maker 
added : 

“ They call mo from teepee—call mo 
without words, and fill Thunder-maker with 
hot fire ! ** 

“ Bah ! ” ejaculated Swift Arrow w'ith 
utter contempt, as he turned to the last 
speaker. “ Is not Thunder-maker great 
medicine himself ? Has he no weapon to 
protect himself from magic ? ’* 

But the medicine-man had his reply ready. 
“ Thunder-maker sleep. When Thunder - 


“ Kawin ! Kawin ! ** was tho general 
reply, and again the knives glistened as they 
were raised in many hands. 

Thunder-maker shrieked with triumph. 

“ Then save our tribe from tho magic of 
the evil ones ! ” he cried as ho flung his 
arms upwards and turned to the captives 
with a fiendish grin of exultation. 

The Indians were now worked up to a 
condition of irresponsible madness. Another 
such impulsion from the medicineman, 
and the thirsty knives would bo quenched. 

“ Stay ! ” commanded Arnold suddenly. 

So unexpected was the word from that 
quarter that for the time curiosity super¬ 
seded frenzy and all paused to hear what 
the white man might have to say. And 
Arnold, seeing the advantage, went on with 
a calmness that seemed to act like a spell 
upon the excited minds. “ Stay ! My white 
brother and I are not afraid to die if it be 
Manito’s will that we find the Happy 
Hunting Ground this night, and if the 
Dacotahs have so forgotten the brave name 
of their tribe that they would slay the 
stranger who came to their tents in trouble. 
But first tell me: is it tho way of the 
red men to kill a prisoner without the wish 
of their chief-” 

“ Ha ! ” interrupted Thunder-maker, 
hissing tho exclamation through his teeth, 
for even now ho felt his victims slipping 
through his hands. “ Do not listen, 
brothers ! They are evil spirits—they speak 
magic words against which nothing prevails. 
They have forked tongues that dart as fire. 
Ugh ! I spit upon them—dogs ! ” 

The Englishmen met the verbal onslaught 
as firmly as a rock receives a wave, and 
Arnold did not so much as look towards 
tho madman, but resumed in tho same even 
tones as before. 

“ Who are you, red men ? Are you dogs 
to be beaten to obey tho first loud voices ? 
Shall the howling wolf put fear into your 
hearts to drag down a prey that he dares not 
attack alone ? Or are you children of your 
rightful chief ? Who is chief of the Dacotahs 
—Thunder-maker or Mighty Hand ? ” 

“ The fiery totem is on the breast of 
Mighty Hand,” answered one of the warriors. 
The hubbub had fallen, and all were listening 
intently—partly with the native courtesy 
that forbids the rude interruption of speech. 
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and partly becauso the better self was 
beginning to replace the moment’s frenzy. 

“ Ah,” resumed Arnold with a smile. 
“ I see that the understanding of the pale-face 
was wrong. We thought that the chiof was 
Thunder-maker that yon hastened to obey 
his words.” 

“ Thunder-maker great medioine-” 

began Swift Arrow, when the former speaker 
rejoined: 

“ Then he would make himself great chief. 
Will yon braves suffer this insult to the 
wearer of the fiery totem T ” 

“ Ka—Kawin ! ” was the chorus that met 
this question, and the dark looks that had 
been directed towards the Englishmen but 
a little while since were now turned towards 
the defeated medicine-man, who was standing 
sullen and silent. 

But Thunder-maker was not yet conquered 
though he was apparently humbled. Togivo 
him his due, he was a man of wonderful 
resource, and when he saw that the tide was 
turning against him he was quick to meet 
the occasion. 

“ My brothers listen not to the words of 
Thunder-maker,” he said quietly and with a 
pretence of Bad emotion that he had failed 
to influence the other Indians to the right 
course. “ Did not Thunder-maker say that 
these evil spirits have tongues of magic 1 
Did he not say that no weapon could prevail 
against those magio words ? But let it be 
as my red brothers wish. Mighty Hand 
rest in teepee. He not come from tent at 
night unless the war-cry call him. So let 
it be as these—dogs—say. Let them rest in 
their tent to-night, and at another sun we 
will bring them before the great chief Mighty 
Hand, who is the greatest of warriors, and 
chief of the greatest of all tribes, the Dacotahs. 
I have spoken.” 

“ And spoken well,” said Holden, thinking 
it might be well to propitiate the 
medicine-man for the time. But Thunder- 
maker, stooping forward with a pretence 
of picking up something from the ground, 
came close enough to whisper so that only 
the Englishmen could hear him : 

“ By another sun, when Mighty Hand 
look upon the pale-faces, it may be that 
the friends of Thunder-maker have looked 
first ! ” 

The words were spoken with all the venom 
of a savage threat, and before Holden could 
make reply, the medicine-man was speaking 
loudly to Swift Arrow. 

“ The Dacotahs shall see great medicine 
when the fiery totem again turn eyes upon 
the evil water-spirits. Thunder-maker will 
now go to his teepee. He would speak with 
his little children that they show much 
magic.” 

But Swift Arrow did not deign to reply. 
He turned to the Englishmen, and with a 
few movements of his hunting-knife severed 
the oords that bound them. 

“ The stranger who has raised no arm 
against the redmen may not be bound in 
the camp of the Dacotahs. My brothers 
did wrong. The pale-faces will forgive my 
foolish people.” 

“ Wo do not blame you. You are a good 
man, and Manito smiles upon the kind heart,” 
returned Arnold quietly. 

Thoroughly worn out with the events of 


the previous day as well as the exciting 
incidents of the night, tho two friends 
were glad to be at liberty to return to their 
tent and stretch their tired limbs upon the 
robes that had been provided for them. 
The Indians had quickly dispersed at the 
bidding of old Swift Arrow, and soon the 
oamp was once more in peace. 

Little was said by either of the men as 
they lay down at opposite parts of the 
teepee, and it was not long before sleep 
came to the relief of weariness. 

For a oouple of hours or more, the Eng¬ 
lishmen were wrapt in deep slumber. Then, 
just as the grey dawn was begininng to 
ohase the shadows from tho forest, Holden 
suddenly awoke. It was not tho calm 
awakening that follows refreshing rest, but 
that sudden return of the senses that one 
sometimes experiences accompanied by a 
horrible instinct of danger. 

Holden sot up and looked round. Nothing 
strange was to be seen within the tent, and 
when he looked through the entrance all 
seemed peaceful without. The brown 
teepees were not even stirred by a morning 
breeze. Not a soul was to be seen, and it 
was even too early for the birds to sing their 
morning anthems. 

He looked at Arnold, and saw that his 
friend was still enjoying profound rest. So, 
laughing at his own weakness, Holden 
returned to his robes and was Boon dozing 
again. 

Then a second time he wakened with 
the former conviotion even stronger than 
before. 

He raised himself on his right elbow, and 
as he did so was startled by a sound that is 
calculated to strike terror into the hearts 
of men quicker than the most formidable of 
human foes. 

It was the danger signal of a rattlesnake— 
the harsh alarm that is unmistakable 
even when heard for the first time, and the 
sinuous green thing was poised in the centre 
of the tent with head thrown back in the 
attitude to strike. It had been startled 
by Holdon’s sudden movement on awakening, 
and now was armed to repel its supposed 
enemy. 

The man dared not move; for the least 
motion of a muscle might be sufficient to 
frighten tho deadly little rope of flesh, and 
then-! 

Tho continued sound of tho rattle had 
roused Arnold by this time ; but at his first 
stirring Holden spoke, though he managed 
to do so without moving his lips. 

“ Keep still. There’s a rattlesnako in the 
tent. It’s got an eye on me, and-” 

But the rest of the sentence was choked; 
for the man’s blood suddenly ran cold as 
another serpent came from among the fur 
robes, writhing its cold chill body across his 
bare hand as it lay at his side, and then 
moved towards its companion. 

“ There’s another—just crawled over my 
hand," whispered Holden hoarsely. 

“ And I sec a third—over there just 
beyond my feot! ” said Arnold. “ What 
on earth are we to do ? ” 

“ Lie still. We can do no more, unless 
wc get a chance to make a bolt for it. But 
they are between us and tho door.” 

The men waited in tense silence, preserving 


the immovable attitudes of statues until, 
as time passed, other serpents made their 
appearance and the teepee was swarming 
with a dozen at least. They seemed to be 
everywhere. They crawled over the robes 
and peered into the men’s faces, they wriggled 
beneath the covering and even passed across 
Holden’s bared throat. But they were no 
longer aggressive. They were more of an 
exploring than antagonistic bent. 

“ I wonder where they have come from 
and why they have congregated in this 
particular tent ! ” Arnold questioned in a 
whisper, and, with the question, the explana¬ 
tion seemed to flash into Holden’s mind 
like a flame of crimson fire. 

“ Thunder-maker 1 ” he exclaimed. “ The 
treacherous hound. This is his work. I was 
wakened by something before. It must 
have been he letting loose his vile creatures.” 

Just then the snakes returned unpleasantly 
near to the men’s heads again; so further 
conversation was impossible, for it is remark¬ 
able what little sound will attract a serpent’s 
attention, and the nature of a rattler is to 
regard every sound and movement as some¬ 
thing dangerous to be fought. 

For more than an hour the men lay in 
strained positions, watching the writhing 
movements of the ugly creatures, and 
wondering how long the position oould be 
sustained. 

And then, just when it seemed that the 
situation could not be supported another 
minute, they became aware of a sound of 
low soft whistling at no distance from the rear 
of tho tent. At first the sound was quite 
low, and barely audible, but gradually it 
increased in volume until it took the form of 
a sort of minor tune of barbario rhythm 
played on some sort of reed instrument. 

At the beginning the music was unheeded 
by tho serpents, but as it became more 
distinct it was observable that the creatures 
also became restless and uneasy. Now and 
then one would raiso its head and begin 
to sway gently to and fro in agreement with 
the rhythm. But gradually oach seemed 
to be irresistibly drawn towards the back 
sf the tent, as the spell of their master's 
musio fasoinated them. One by one they 
passed in one direction—moving slowly yet 
steadily in obedience to the call. 

And as the last of the reptiles passed 
beneath the edge of tho tent-oloth, both men 
sprang from their oouohes and rushed round 
to the teepee that was pitched a little way 
behind their own. 

But they found Thunder-maker reclining 
on a heap of robes and apparently asleep ; 
and not a sign was seen to suggest the presence 
of a “ rattler.” 

So much for the art of the snake-charmer 
and tho craft of an evil man. 

[To be toniinued.) 

* * * 

A “ TBYING ” INCIDENT. 

E worked with never-(ailing zest 
And put forth all his strength, 

Although impeded in his quest 
He reached the goal at length. 

" I’m well ahead. I'll try again 1 ** 

Was his triumphant cry, 

He tried to get a goal—in vain. 

It ended in a try! 

Leslie M. Otlkr. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK AND OPEN COLUMN. 


WHY THE CASTLE ISN'T 
HAUNTED. 

(From *' The Mcrchistonian ” School Magazine , 
Edinburgh .) 

" A N excellent billet, and the very place for you,” 
* L said the Secretary of the Labour Bureau for 
Unemployed Ghosts. “ Genuine mediaeval from 
dungeon to bartizan, a turret with a winding stair, and 
walls eight feet thick.” 

” Any inhabitants ? ” I asked. 

” Bless you, it’s a school and stuffed with boys! 
There hasn’t been a ghost seen or heard about the 
Castle for generations, so they’ll appreciate you all the 
more. Plenty of stories still current in the place, 
however; you may find some of them useful. Capital 
story of a magician and black cock, late sixteenth 
century. Legend of priest’s room concealed in the 
kitchen chimney. Body of a murderer, I recollect, 
name of Cheesely, buried beneath a hearthstone. 
Lots more. Look ’em up for yourself, and the sooner 
you get there and set to work the better.” 

I took his advice and chose a night in December 
when the moon would be about full, timing my arrival 
carefully for 10 P.M. so as to have a preliminary look 
round and be ready to start operations when the clock 
in the Castle should strike twelve. To an ultra- 
aesthetic and supersensitive spirit the milieu is all- 
important and I found my new environment 
enchanting. The ancient walls of the battlemented 
building stood out clear against the moonlit sky, and, 
guided by the sound of cheerful young voices from 
within, I found my way to the foot of a narrow 
winding stair, where a hound of massive proportions 
and sable hue shivered and bristled at my passing. 
The boys were in their dormitories but not yet asleep. 
Regardless of their doom, my little victims played, one 
sweet little fellow in pink pyjamas pirouetting on the 
hearthstone,—it might be the very hearthstone 
beneath which mouldered the bones of the dastard 
Cheesely I 

The thought of these young impressionable natures, 
virgin-soil so to speak, filled me with pleasurable 
anticipation, and I waited eagerly for the time to pass. 
{Scarcely had the last stroke of midnight sounded 
when, from my station in a deep recess within the wall, 
I gave utterance to a long and poignant wail, like the 
inarticulate cry of a soul in mortal agony that knows 
and dreads its doom. Symphonic in its form— adagio 
con dolon:—andante expressiro—presto molto agitato —j 
this wail is now widely known and justly cclcbruteJffc 
the spirit-world as Cheesely in B sharp minor. 

In the far comer of the room a head moved restlessly 
upon its pillow and a sleepy voice said, *’ Stuff a stocking 
in the ventilator, one of you chaps near the door.” 

. . . The disappointment was only momentary. A 
bov is an immature being after ail, his artistic and 
imaginative faculties are still undeveloped. Something 
less subtle perhaps, a little cruder, would appeal 
more directly to them—the well-known coup de canon 
for example, pcrhajis the most popular piece of my 
repertoire and the exclusive property of my family, 
having been patented by one of my ancestors in the 
eighteenth century and used with extraordinary effect 
by him in a house not many miles distant from tills 
very spot.® 

On tliis occasion the effect was tremendous. Doors 
shook and windows rattled when the ball apparently 
struck the floor and rebounded with a noise like 
thunder. It woke them. With something like an 
uneasy tremor in his voice a small boy asked : 

” What’s tliat ? ” 

" It’s just Mr. Mountain taking off his boots.” said a 
young Philistine, with an air of assurance deplorable in 
one of his years. 

“ Was it ? ” A second time I launched my thunder¬ 
bolt above them. Crash succeeded crash. The walls 
of the Castle rocked, and mingling with the reverbera- 
t ions could be heard the howls of the madly-frightened 
dog down below. 

“ Seems to have had a pair on each leg,” said some 
one with a silly sort of giggle, and they laughed. 

They laughed. How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
it is to have anything to do with a thankless child ! 

Well, they had brought it on themselves. Their 
frozen blood be on their own heads now. 'J’hey had 
ears and they had not heard ; now they should both see 
and feel. 1 am not often driven to the diabolical 
expedient of a manifestation, and almost a pang 
of pity smote me as, standing where the pale rays of the 
moon fell full upon my wan face and shadowy figure— 
n sight that many a time and oft has chilled the marrow 
In the young and raised the hair upon bald heads—I 


stretched forth a clammy hand and laid it on the arm 
of the nearest sleeper. The muscles of that brawny 
arm were strong as amalgamated steel and iron bands. 
He grunted, wriggled a bit, and finally opened a 
sleepy eye. 

” Brown, you silly ass, let go my arm,” lie murmured. 

Brown indeed 1 It he had but taken me for a 
Tollcmache or a Vere dc Vere ! Gliding to the foot of 
the bed I dropped my lantern jaw and emitted a blood¬ 
curdling series of hollow groans. 

** Confound yon,” he shouted, starting up in bed, 
” you don’t try any of your rotten tricks on me,” and 
snatching up the missile nearest to lib: hand he threw it 
with extraordinary force aud precision at my head. 
I took it at the time to be a heavy boot: more probably, 
however, it was the great Greek dictionary which 
nightly lay beneath his pillow and over which he had 
been poring until slumber overpowered him. 

Spirits are not touched by flying lexicons or other 
material weapons, but the wound to my amour-propre 
was this time incurable. Never before had I encoun¬ 
tered such scepticism, no, not in the Royal Society 
itself. Not again should I scatter my pearls before 
such ungrateful—pigs 1 Thorouglily disgusted and 
annoyed I melted into air, and by cock-crow I was far 
from the scene of my humiliation. 

Since then. I um happy to say, I have found an 
appropriate sphere for my talents in the dilapidated 
family-seat of an impoverished Irish peer, among 
charming people, theosophists and vegetarians, whose 
services I am not likely ever to quit. 


° Those who are curious in this matter will find 
an interesting account of the occurrence referred to in 
Miss Warrender’s “ Walks near Edinburgh,” where, in 
her description of Caroline Park, she writes as follows : 
—“ When my aunt, Lady John Scott, lived here, a 
curious circumstance sometimes occurred. The first 
time she remembered its happening she was sitting 
alone about eleven o’clock one evening. Suddenly 
the window at the end of the room was violently burst 
open and a cannon-ball (apparently) bounded in,*falling 
heavily on the lloor. It rebounded three times, and 
seemed to come ns far as the screen half-way up the 
room, and stop there. Mv aunt rang violently, but 
when the servants came nothing could be seen, the 
window was shut and uninjured, and everything as 
usual. ... I remember when we, as children, were 
spending a fortnight there alone with our German 
governess, that she heard the same sound one evening, 
and was so terrified that she would never sit alone in 
that room at night again.” 


A HANDY^CABINET. 

MAXY useful articles can be marie out of cigar-boxes. 
Here is one. Requirements : four boards for frame¬ 
work —top and bottom, say, 20 in. long, 8} in. wide, 
uprights (outside), say, 2 o in. by 8 in. by } in. thick. 
You will also want two other uprights, same size, and 
two small shelves, 10 in. long. Before going further it 
may be pointed out that you can cheapen your cabinet 



Ready for Use. 


by making it smaller—say. half these sizes or any other 
dimensions—with fewer drawers. The latter, as you 
see. are former! by cigar-boxes ; these are of various 
sizes, but if you are following these dimensions closely 
you will need boxes 8in. long. -1$ in. wide, 2J in. deep. 
(It is well to get together your boxes first and then 
decide how high, etc., your cabinet shall be.) Remove 
all paper, using the lids to support the drawers ; 
after taking The lids off the boxes tack them in firmly 
and evenly, so that the drawers run smoothly. Now 
put all together, and stain and varnish to your own 
taste. Picture rings (small size, costing very little,) 
cun be used for drawer handles. 



A Welcome Visitor to our Battleships. 

The above photograph depicts a familiar scone, the visit of a Scripture Reader to a warship in Portsmouth 
Harbour. These representatives of the Royal Naval Scripture Readers’ Society are always welcomed on board 
by the ” handy men,” who are here seen grouped round one of the forward guns. 
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HOW A MASHONA RISING WAS FRUSTRATED. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


A minute later the lid was flung off . . . and th«* kneeling man 
stood up. showing his face." (*S« p. 164.) 


T im Hammond yawned, and pushed his battered old sombrero 
backwards. The middle part of the day is always a slack 
time on a trading station in Maslionalaud, and. though Ham¬ 
mond’s store was the sole one in a district half the size of 
Ireland, at that moment the only customer in sight was a lean 
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okl savage, clad merely in a loin cloth and 
a scrap of blanket, who was endeavouring 
to sell a very small goat. 

44 How much shall I give him for it?” 
Gerald Hammond called from the store-hut 
toiiis elder brother. It was only three months 
since the boy had come out from Home, and 
he was still a little nervous about doing a 
deal for live stock without consulting Jim. 

The elder yawned again, filled his pipe, 
then strolled over and glanced at the animal. 
44 Oh, five shillings worth, and a measure, of 
heads as a present. It’s a poor specimen at 
best,” he answered. 

The old native haggled for a few minutes, 
then gave in ; but, instead of going away, he 
continued squatting outside the door. Jim, 
who knew the Mashona thoroughly, waited 
for him to speak. 

At last, after taking a huge pinch of snuff, 
the savage glanced round, as though to 
make sure he would not be overheard; 
then— 

44 There is trouble, chief,” he muttered. 
44 Big trouble. The young men say the time 
has come to kill all the white people.” 

Jim lit his pipe carefully. 44 What is the 
matter now ? ” he asked calmly. 

The other drew his rag of a blanket closer 
round his shrivelled body. 44 It is the 
!Hut-Tax, chief. They say it is to be raised 
from ten shillings to one pound. The 
witch-doctors have thrown the bones, and 
have discovered when it will be a good time 
to begin killing.” 

44 When will that be ? ” The big white 
man was still apparently unmoved. 

The old man took another pinch of snuff. 
44 In three moons,” he replied. 44 When the 
crops have been threshed, and they have 
hidden the grain in the hills—not before.” 

Jim nodded. 44 1 shall not forget, Mahika 
r— oh, I know who you are.” He went to the 
cash-box, took out a sovereign, which he put 
fcnfco a tin measure full of beads. 44 Give 
him these, Gerald,” he went on in English ; 
44 pour them out into his hands, as though 
they were something he had bought. There’s 
a couple of ugly-looking heathen, who’ve 
just come in, watching us.” Then, without 
taking any more notice of the old man, he 
■trolled across to the sleeping-hut. 

Five minutes later, his young brother 
joined him. Although he tried hard to 
imitate Jim’s calmness, the boy’s face was 
Bushed, his eyes sparkling. 

44 Is that true, what he was telling you, 
Jim ? ” he asked. 44 1 oould make it out 
fairly well.” 

The trader nodded. He was very grave 
now. 44 Quite true. I’m afraid. I’ve been 
expecting something of the kind ever since 
I heard of the new tax. I wonder who is 
at the back of it, who the real leader is.” 

He stared out of the door, towards the 
village, as though wondering whether the 
explanation was to be found there. 

44 Who was that old man ? You seemed to 
know him,” Gerald sa : d at last. 

Jim started. 44 Mahika ? He was the last 
Native Commissioner’s confidential man. 
Not a spy—no, no. Anything but that. 
He is a wdse old man—that’s all; and he 
wants to prevent the young men from rising. 
I suppose I was the only other white man, 
the only man of any colour, who knew about 
the information he used to give. I saw him 
once talking to the' Commissioner, though 
he didn’t see me.” 

44 What are you going to do ? ” Gerald 
went on. 

The trader shrugged his shoulders. 4 * We 
can only wait. For three months wo are 
absolutely safe. Natives never rise whilst 
their crops are unthreshed. We have 
nothing whatever to fear until they have 
hidden their grain on the tops of the kopjes. 


Lots of things may happen between now and 
then.” 

Gerald was not satisfied. 44 Aren’t you 
going to warn the Government ? ” he asked. 

44 No ! ” Jim’s tone was emphatic. 44 They 
would call me a liar, perhaps threaten to 
put me in gaol, as they did to the men who 
warned them last time. The new Com¬ 
missioner is a fool; that’s why old Mahika 
has come to me. We’ll warn men privately, 
though, later on. Meanwhile, don’t you 
worry yourself, Jerry. There’s plenty of time. 
You can go down shooting to M’Bambo’s 
to-morrow, just as though Mahika had 
never been in here. Take the Scotch 
cart and six oxen, with Swartboy to drive, 
and Bungu and Matambuchesa as hunting 
boys. M’Bambo himself will give you some 
more. We want at least three big buck to 
cut up into biltong (dried meat).” 

The following evening Gerald camped at 
M’Bara bo’s, a small village some ten miles 
east of the trading station, on the edge of one 
of the finest stretches of big-game country in 
Africa. 

Swartboy, the driver of the cart, a wizened 
little Basutu, was full of enthusiasm. 

44 1 have talked to the dirty savages of the 
kraal. Baas,” he said, 44 and they tell me 
that there are more water-buck than ever in 
the bush beside the spruit, whilst there is a 
new troop of sable antelope, which feeds 
every morning in the old mealie lands. Also, 
there is one sable antelope bull—a bull of all 
bulls—huge as a buffalo, who runs by himself. 
For once, too, I think they do not lie—w hich 
is strange indeed.” 

Gerald laughed. He knew well how 
Swartboy loathed the local natives ; in fact, 
there was constant w ar between them and the 
fierce little man in the tattered shirt and dis¬ 
coloured dungaree trousers. 44 Well, let’s 
hope I get the big bull and two of the smaller 
ones to-morrow, Swartboy,” he said; 
44 Baas Jim wants plenty of biltong.” 

The driver nodded. 44 Ja, Baas. And 
I want sable skins for whips and reims. 
To-morrow’ will bring good luck, doubtless.” 

At the first streak of dawn, Gerald turned 
out of his blankets. By the time it w as light 
enough to see the way, he had finished his 
coffee and piece of dry bread, and was ready 
to start. Bungu and Matambuchesa, the 
two hunting boys, who were to accompany 
him, were squatting over the fire, shivering. 

Gerald handed his cup to the piccanin, 
then prodded Bungu lightly in the back. 

44 Come along,” he said, 44 or all the game 
will have finished feeding, and have gone to 
sleep in the thick bush. . . . What, are you 
coming too, Swartboy ? ” 

The driver grinned. He had a Martini 
carbine in his hand, and a small parcel slung 
over his shoulder. 

44 Ja, Baas,” he answered ; 44 1 think you 
are going to have luck to-day. Then, too, 
you remember. Baas Jim said we were to 
blast out those rocks in the Tokwana Drift. 
I have the dynamite here ”—he touched his 
little parcel— 44 and, if we go that w-ay, we 
can do it.” 

The boy agreed readily. Swartboy was 
a splendid shot, and, what is just as im¬ 
portant, an experienced hunter; not for 
one moment did Gerald suspect that the 
Basutu was obeying orders, and that Jim 
Hammond had told him on no account to 
let the youngster go out alone. 

After the party had proceeded some 
distance, Bungu stopped suddenly, and 
pointed with his finger towards a clump of 
bush. Gerald’s heart seemed to stand still. 
He knew what the sign meant, that game, 
big game, w as near ; yet he could see nothing. 

He gripped his rifle very hard. 44 What 
is it ? ” he whispered hoarsely. 

The native touched his arm. “ There, 


chief, there! The horns . . . above the 
bush. It is the great sable bull! ” 

Just as the animal nloved, Gerald saw it. 
An instant later, his rifle spat out its vicious 
note. Then, for the space of a couple of 
seconds, the bull was clearly visible, as he 
crashed blindly into a large bush. After 
that, it was his white belly they saw. He 
had rolled over. 

The natives gave a yell of triumph and 
dashed forward, waving their assegais. 
Gerald would have followed them, without 
even reloading, but Swartboy gripped his 
shoulder. 

44 Wait, Baas ! An old Sable wounded is 
often dangerous as a lion . . . Ho, Bungu, 
ho! Matambuchesa! Wait, you dirty- 
bodied ones ! Let the chief shoot again 1 ” 

But he was too late. Even as he finished, 
the great bull scrambled to his feet, and was 
gone, follow ed by a futile bullet from Gerald’s 
rifle. 

Swartboy did not even pause to revile the 
two Mashona, keeping that for later on. 
44 There is blood here, Baas,” he exclaimed ; 
44 any amount of blood. We shall find 
him dead before long.” 

It seemed as if he were right. There was 
blood on the ground, blood on the bush 
through which the great beast had forced his 
way, so much blood that, at first, there was 
no need to look for his footprints. 

44 He can’t go far,” Swartboy declared. 
Yet, at the end of the first mile, the bull 
appeared to be going as strongly as ever, 
and to be bleeding far less. 

An hour later, they were still on the spoor. 
They could follow' it with comparative ease, 
on account of the unusual size of the animal’s 
footprints ; but there was now very little 
blood, only a spot every dozen yards or so. 
At a dry watercourse, the bull seemed to 
have hesitated. The Mashona hesitated, 
too ; exchanged a few words in undertones ; 
then 44 He has turned back, and gone to the 
South,” Bungu declared. 

Swartboy snorted. 44 He is a liar indeed. 
Baas. The bull has crossed. Look there— 
and there—and there. I will beat Bungu 
when we get back.” 

The Mashona retreated a few steps. There 
was an ugly, rebellious look in his eyes 
now, and it was evident that he did not 
want to go on with the pursuit. 

44 The spirits of his ancestors do not agree 
that he shall die,” he muttered. 44 It will 
be well to turn back now, chief. It is an 
evil place, the country across that spruit.” 

Gerald flushed angrily. They were wast¬ 
ing precious minutes. 44 Come on,” he said. 
44 I’ll fix any evil spirits we may happen to 
meet.” And he clambered down the bank, 
followed closely by Swartboy. But when 
they reached the other side, and looked 
backwards, there was no sign of the other 
two natives. They must have dived back 
into the bush. 

“Never mind. Baas, we will beat them 
by and bye. All Mashona need beating,” 
Swartboy remarked cheerfully. 44 Here is 
the spoor of the great bull again.” 

Hitherto, the trail had led them through 
ordinary bush-veld, fairly open on the 
whole, with patches of dense scrub every 
here and there. Four hundred yards from 
the spruit, however, there was a sudden 
change. The trees stopped abruptly, and 
in front of them was a huge grassy vlei. 

Half-way across that vlei, facing them, w'as 
Gerald’s sable bull. He caught sight of them, 
threw up his magnificent head as if in defiance, 
then collapsed slowly. The long chase wai 
over. 

Yet, keen though Gerald was on shooting, 
now he hardly gave a thought to the buck ; 
for, on the other side of the vlei, was an 
immense stone building, apparently oval in 
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TWO HYACINTHS AS ONE. 
I. 



Here is a curious and interesting experiment for “ B.O.P.” gardeners—to join two hyacinth 
bulbs of different colours so that the flower stem comes up as one. In the lirst stage (as 
shown above), out each bulb in halves, taking care not to injure the shoots. 


shape, roofless, and with walls some thirty 
feet high. He knew at once what it must 
be—one of those temples belonging to the 
“ Ancients," the mysterious “ Vanished 
Race," which overran Mashonaland some 
twenty centuries ago. He had seen the 
so-called Great Zimbabwe, the show-temple 
near Fort Victoria, but Zimbabwe was as 
nothing compared to this place which he 
had discovered. 

Swartboy's voice broke in on his thoughts. 
** Now we know. Baas, why those two savages 
ran away. They feared the big bull would 
lead us to this, and that they themselves 
would be accused. There is something 
here that the Mashona wish to hide. Look 
at that! ’’ and he pointed to a well-marked 
footpath only a few feet away from them. 
“ It has been used this morning. See, that 
piece of cooked sweet-potato has not dried 
up yet." 

Gerald Hammond was brave enough; but, 
luckily, he also had the gift of caution. 
There was something wrong about this old 
temple, or, at any rate, about the natives 
who were using it. Otherwise, why had Jim 
never been told of its existence, and w hy had 
iBungu been so anxious to keep him away 
from it ? 

For a moment, he hesitated. He looked 
towards the spot where the sable bull w r as 
lying, hidden from him by the long grass; 
then he looked at that great stone wall, and 
made up his mind. After all, the bull could 
wait a little while. 

“ We’ll go and find out w ho’s there. 
Swart-boy," he said quietly. “ I don’t 
suppose anyone has seen us yet. If we 
keep round to the other side we may find a 
way in.” 

The task was more difficult than it 
appeared at first sight. They had to make 
a very big sweep, and then crawl for some 
four hundred yards on hands and knees 
along a small watercourse. The heat was 
appalling now, and. time after time, Gerald 
had to stop to wipe the perspiration out of 
his eyes. 

Once, they heard the voices of some natives 
who were hurrying along only a few yards 
from them. 

“ Bad folk. Baas," the Basutu w hispered. 
“ It is well we have been very careful.’’ He 
Taised his head, and peered cautiously 
through a screen of bush. “ The entrance 
to the House of the Men of Old is quite close 
now—those bad folk have gone in there ; 
but we may find another way," 


Gerald nodded. He had no intention of 
trying to go in through the proper entrance. 
Already, he had begun to suspect for what 
purpose that old temple was being used ; 
and, if his suspicion proved to be right, it 
would mean certain death for Swartboy 
and himself to be discovered inside it. 

Yet, what other way w as there ? The dry 
watercourse, along which they had been 
crawling, had brought them now to the 
other side of the immense building, but, 
though the wall was partially in ruins in 
several places, there was no point where 
it would bo possible to climb up. 

They were still pushing forward slowly, 
forcing their wa\' through somo unusually 
dense bush in the bed of the spruit, when 
Swartboy suddenly gripped Gerald’s arm. 

“ Look, Baas ! " he whispered, “ this very 
little river-without-any-water comes from 
the stone house itself ! " 

He was quite right. The spruit was 
really the rain-water drain from the temple. 

Five minutes later, they were at the 
entrance of the tunnel under the wall, which 
was about fourteen feet thick at that point. 
Gerald peered in anxiously 7 . He could just 
see daylight at the other end, but the 


passage was only some five feet high, and 
its floor was thick with a mass of unwhole¬ 
some-looking vegetation. 

Swartboy made a wry face. " Snakes, 
Baas ! We must look out for them. Go 
forward very slowly.” 

Suddenly, Gerald felt cold ; but it was not 
the chill of the air in that tunnel which made 
him shiver. It was the thought of the hide¬ 
ous death which might be lurking amongst 
the pale green weeds and the yellow fungi. 
Still, he was not going to let the Basutu, 
the black man, go first. That thought, 
alone, was enough to nerve him to go on. 

Half-way through, something moved 
quickly, almost at his feet; thero was a 
hiss, a sharp blow on his leather legging ; 
then he managed to bring the butt-end of 
his rifle down on to a soft, squirming body. 

44 Got you, you brute! ” he muttered 
hoarsely. He felt colder than ever now\ 
though the perspiration was dripping off 
him. 4 ‘ If it had been Swartboy, who has 
no leggings on!" That thought flashed 
through his mind, and, somehow, gave him 
fresh nerve. Once more, there was a hiss; 
but, this time, the snake w'as hurrying away 
in front of him. And then, they were in the 
daylight again, inside the w’alls of the great 
temple, with a screen of tall grass in front of 
them. 

Swartboy heaved a sigh of relief. “ An 
evil place indeed. Baas ! Had you not killed 
that snake—" He shrugged his shoulders 
expressively, then pulled the grass to one 
side very gently 7 , and peered out. 

A moment later, he turned to Gerald, who 
was still busy wiping the mingled sweat 
and dust out of his eyes. “ Baas, Baas ! 
Look here! Now wo know what made 
Bungu run aw-ay." 

When Gerald had looked, he had forgotten 
the heat, the snakes, the horror of that 
stifling tunnel; all he could think of was 
the scene in front of him. 

Perhaps, at some distant period, the temple 
had been divided up into a number of 
chambers; now, however, the huge walls 
merely surrounded a great open space, 
the greater part of which was strewn with 
fallen masonry, though the centre had been 
cleared carefully to form a dancing ground. 
A dozen drums, scores of empty Kaffir-beer 
pots, and the ashes of many fires, showed 
that a big war dance had been held lately. 

Gerald saw these vaguely—he remembered 
them vividly enough later on—but what 
lie saw cleaily, so clearly that the picture 
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Third Stage.—T he twin bulbs should now be potted, 
upper part being well above the level of the soil. Fill 
little moss in the joint between the bulbs. 


seemed to burn itself on his brain, was a 
group of about twenty natives, all young 
men, clustered round some wooden cases, one 
of which was being broken open by a man 
who was kneeling on the ground, with his 
back towards the two watchers. 

A minute later the lid was flung off; 
there was a long-drawn “ Ow ! ” from the 
savages, and the kneeling man stood up, 
sho.ving his face. Gerald recogn sed him 
instantly. It was Gunther, the German 
merchant from Fort Alexandra, the nearest 
township to Hammond’s Store—Gunther, 
Jim Hammond’s greatest trade rival ! 

The savages were on their knees now, 
jostling one another in their eagerness to 
get at the contents of the cases. Already 
Gerald had guessed what was there—rifles, 
dozens of rifles, the weapons with which, in 
three months’ time, the Mashona were to 
murder the white men. And a white man 
was supplying them ! 

Gerald's grip on his own rifle tightened. 
He was a fine shot, and he could be practically 
certain of killing Carl Gunther; but Swart- 
boy laid a restraining hand on his arm. 
“ It would be a mad thing to do. Baas ! 
They would only kill us, and Baas Jim 
would never be warned. There is a better 
way, as I will show you later.” His eyes 
wore searching round the oval of the w'alls, 
and now he gave a start. “ Look at that. 
Baas, that place like a cave. Is that not a 
Scgwogwog ? ” 

The boy’s glance followed the pointing 
finger. Then he drew a deep breath, as 
though to stifle an exclamation. On the 
opposite side of the temple was a kind of 
chamber made in the thickness of the 
wall; and, standing just in the entrance of 
this, was what every native calls a “ Segwog- 
w og,” and the white man calls a Maxim Gun. 
The rifles were bad enough, but this ! . . . He 
oould picture the British force coming dow n 
to punisb the murderers, expecting to find 
savages armed with assegais, and being trap¬ 
ped in some narrow defile, with riflemen all 
round, and that deadly machine gun in front. 


His own duty was clear. At all 
costs, the gun must be captured. 
Even if he headed back to the camp, 
to try and tell Jim of his discovery, 
ho might be too late. For, in all 
probability, Bungu and Matambu- 
chesa would raise the alarm, and the 
gun would be rushed away to some 
other hiding-place. 

Yet how was he to capture the 
gun ? Already, every one of those 
.savages had appropriated a rifle, and 
a case of ammunition was being 
opened. It was hopeless, utterly 
hopeless—he felt that, but never for 
one moment did he think of creep¬ 
ing back through that tunnel and 
trying to escape. 

“ There is a very easy way. 
Baas.” Swartboy’s voice was per¬ 
fectly cool. “ At night, all these 
people-who-never-wash will leave the 
Stone House. They fear the ghosts 
of the Men-of-Old. Then we can do 
as we like here.” 

Gerald glanced at the sun. It was 
barely ten o'clock then—eight or nine 
hours to wait, without water. But it 
was not of his own sufferings that 
he was thinking. “ Won’t Bungu 
give the alarm ? He could follow 
our spoor easily along that spruit.” 

The little man shook his head. 
“ Bungu will wait, Baas. He w ill be 
afraid these other murderers will 
, the say he betrayed them ; so he and 

b* a Matambuchesa w ill try and kill us 

themselves. Only when they know 
we had escaped, would they give 
warning to hide the Segwogwog and the 
rifles. They do not think I have the 
medicine here,” and he touched the little 
package he was carrying, slung over his 
shoulder. 

Then Gerald remembered—the dynamite ! 

It was the worst experience of Gerald’s 
life. He had read of men being thirsty ; now 
he knew what it meant. The sun 
beat down on them pitilessly, and 
when they tried to crawl into that 
dark, au-ful tunnel they found it 
even worse. They could hardly 
breathe there. For the last three 
hours, the boy was barely conscious, 
at least so far as his physical suffer¬ 
ings were concerned; but a great 
fear had gripped him, the dread of 
failure. As through a mist of blood, 
he could see that Maxim whirring 
out its leaden hail into the British 
Column, and, leading that column 
he could see Jim, always Jim. 

“ Baas ! The sun has gone down. 

The dirty-bodied folk have all gone, 
leaving their guns in the cave. 

And here is water.” 

Swartboy’s words roused Gerald 
suddenly. Ho stretched out his 
hands for the calabash, almost 
emptied it at one drink, then stood 
up. His mind was clear again. 

“ I have the dynamite ready,*’ 
Swartboy went on. “ Now, I will 
go and blow up that cave ... No, 

Baas. You wait here. You do not 
know dynamite, whilst I worked 
many years in the mines of Johan¬ 
nesburg. Also, you are weak 
from the thirst, and could not run 
away very quickly.” And, before 
Gerald could utter a word of protest, 
he had slipped away into the dark¬ 
ness. 

The boy forced his way through 
the long grass info the open and 
stood stm.mng his eyes, waiting 


for the explosion. At last, after what seemed 
hours, a match Was struck—miles away it 
seemed—fuses spluttered, then Swartboy 
was beoide him again, panting slightly. 

There was a flash of flame, a roar, and 
half the great wall seemed to come toppling 
down. 

“It’s done!” Swartboy got the word* 
out at last. “ Everything there is destroyed. 
Baas. It will teach them wisdom. Now, we 
must see to your very big sable bull, before 
the hyaenas get at him.” 

Gerald started. He had forgotten the bull 
entirely. “ Never mind him,” he answered. 
“ We must hurry back and tell Baas Jim, so 
that the Police can catch Baas Gunther.” 

The little man was lighting his pipe, the 
first pipe he had had since leaving M’Bambo’s 
kraal. Now he looked up, with a grin. 

“ The Police won’t find him, chief—unless 
they move all those stones. Baas Gunther 
was in that place-like-a-cave, as well as all 
the rifles and the Segwogwog. The Mashona 
will not rise and kill the white men, this 
year . . . Now, we can cut up your sable 
bull in safety.” 


FOURTH Stage.—T he flower spikes come up together. la 
the case here shown the blossom Is single on one side and 
double on the oilier. '1 be colours were different as well. 
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i Haldrane, the Fisher Hero. 

BY A. E. Duchesne. 


TT was a Balee rover, who sailed from Eastern seas, 

J- And offered vows to Mahound for ev'ry favouring breeze. 

His swift piratic galleys by Ciiristian slaves were manned, 

And his name was a theme for curses in every Ciiristian land. 

For children of their parents he’d many a time bereft, 

And lonely maidens weeping for their lovers he had left; 

And blackened church and ravished hall their tale of plunder told, 

Not e'en the baron felt secure in his battlemented hold. 

The maiden, timid, shuddering from her mother's corse he tore 
And, doomed to life-long slavery, to his Moorish home he bore. 

The Citm of Christ he trampled on and tore the image down 
Of God’s own Son who wore on earth the martyr’s thorny crown. 

Nor age nor sex respected he, nor the Church’s sacred name, 

The holy and the innocent were doomed alike to shame ; 

Till the mother watching o'er her babe grew pale with horrid fear, 

And the peasant, trembling, fled his garth if the rover's sails drew near. 


** Tis well, my child beloved, thou dcst rightly choose thy pnrt, 

Thou hast My word enshrined in thy tender loving heart; 

I lay on thee the heavy task. My name to justify, 

And dry the tear and hush the wail, and still the bitter cry 
Of those whom heathen malice too long hath sore oppressed. 

Be it thine to bring My peaoe again, to give My.people rest.” 

The vision went, the voice was still, but Haldrane knew that he 
Was chosen, by the Lord of all, the land from doom to free. 

Once more the watcher on the hill had fled affrighted down. 

Once more the cry, " The pirate comes 1 ” rang through the busy town. 
Then caught her babe the mother up, then left the maid her wheel, 
Then fled the warrior in despair and flung away the steel. 

Then left the yeomen where they stood the oxen and the plough. 

Then fled the thrall, and fled the knight with dark and anxious brow. 
The miner left his yawning pit, the cobles vacant rocked. 

The very peace in earth and sky the dreaded ternor mocked. 


And none to front his fierce attack in all the land were found, 

Not e’en of those who Christ's dear Cross on their shields and breasts had bound. 
In vain the faithful bowed their heads, the bishops offered prayer, 

Each year the rover came, and went all scatheless to his lair. 

And all the land was dark with pain, was rent with anguish sore. 

For slaughtered kin and ruined home, the grief that each one bore. 

From hall, from altar, and from cot—from feeble and from strong 
Went up the cry of wavering faith, “ How long, O Lord, how long ? ** 


One little craft is tenanted, ’tis Haldrane’s tiny boat, 

And, save the dark invader, he alone is now afloat. 

The night draws down, the pirate fleet are anchored in the bay, 

The rovers wait for landing till the dawning of the day. 

But sudden in their midst they find a mass of reek and flame ; 
Steered by a Arm and cunning hand it onwards rushing came. 

Till caught at last, its course is checked, the flame still leaping high. 
And, terrified, the Algerines their craft to loosen try. 


But God, Who has His season just, HLs own appointed way, 
Raised up an arm to save his own, the rover grim to slay. 

It was a simple fisherman who dwelt by the sullen sea, 

And followed in the steps of those who lived by Galilee; 

And nightly as he steered his bark far out beyond the bay, 

He mused on the wondrous lessons in the life of Christ that lay, 
And longed that he might like his Lord in all redeeming love, 
Lay down his life for his fellow men and win a crown above. 


Their loader’s boat Ls wrapped in flame, and on its deck there leaps 
A grim determined figure through the fire that onward creeps. 

He gains the spot where, stark and stern, the pirate leader stands. 

He grips him in a mighty grip with his strong and toil-marked bands. 
In vain the rover struggles hard, he still is backward tossed, 

Till Haldrane and the infidel in the sea of flame are lost. 

But still above the fiery roar bravo Haldrane’s voice rings clear, 

" *Tis thus I keep my pledged word, to save my brethren dear ! ” 


And once a wondrous vision came, to comfort and to cheer, 

A gentle voice, which said, “ 'Tis I, look up and have no fear I " 
And looking up he saw what onoe was seen on Galilee, 

The Saviour, with a tender smile, who walked the raging sea. 

An>l, ** Haldrane, dost thou love thy life ? ” the voice melodic said ; 
” Or the lesson of the Gospel hast thou well and rightly read ? ” 

" Lord, Thee I love, all things above, and strong in love of Thee 
I would lay down this earthly life if Thou requiredst me.” 


The morning sun is shining bright, gone is the night of dread, 
Tiie pirate fleet is scattered, their leader grim is dead ; 

And from the hills and forest dark the folk come creeping back. 
They fear to find their homes destroyed and laid in ruins black. 
But, thanks to Haldrane, all Ls safe ; fr»m danger they are free ; 
The pirate galleys’ dreaded sails they ne’er again will see. 

If ever peril threaten us, or foe be close at hand, 

God grant us one like Haldrane, the danger to withstand I 
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A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 


CHAPTER Xn.-THE “ GIB-GUY.” 


By SERCOMBE CRIFFIN, 

Auiftor of “ The Mad Yalheht 
“ A Goorkha’s Kookri “ The Dumb 
Chief,” etc., etc . 


O N A L D A R SI- 
STRONG notod 
with a good 
deal of satis¬ 
faction the 
growing in¬ 
timacy of Cyril 
Falkland and 
Terry O’Brien. 
Terry was as 
healthy as a sea 
breeze. Also, Armstrong congratulated 
himself that the new friendship would tako 
the place of other friendships. Cyril’s 
vagrant fancy had never been captured by 
any boy—except by Cressington, and Arm¬ 
strong in a lesser degree, perhaps. But 
Cressington’s influence, thought Armstrong, 
had received its death-blow in “The Devil’s 
Cave ”; while he himself would now feel 
relieved of much of his anxiety about Cyril, 
and be able to give increased attention to 
his studies for the all-important Scholarship 
Examination in February. He had not for¬ 
gotten Cressington’s words in the cycle store 
and at the cave mouth, but as he saw Cyril 
pass Cressington without the slightest signs 
of intimacy—indeed, they completely ignored 
each other's presence—he decided that 


there was no further need of concern in that 
direction. 

Honest Armstrong had no atom of deceit, 
crookedness, or double-dealing in his own 
composition, and so he did not look for it 
in others—least of all in Cyril Falkland. 
Thinking the latter spent all his spare time 
with Terry O’Brien, Armstrong had no 
suspicion of the odd half-hours spent in 
Cressington’s company. 

Certainly, Cyril and Terry were close 
chums, and had a great many interests in 
common. As the Fifth of November drew 
near, they developed a keen interest in shop 
windows where fireworks were displayed. 
A great and glorious celebration of Guy 
Fawkes’ Day had been planned, necessitating 
the construction of a life-sized guy, and 
much consultation as to the wisest expendi¬ 
ture of a limited amount of pocket-money 
on an unlimited selection of pyrotechnics. 

“You see, Terry, this is the question : 
which do you like best ?—three hundred and 
twenty bangs or three minutes’ blue fire 
and coloured balls without any bangs. Now, 
which is best, young O’Brien, eh ? ’’ 

Terry rather hankered after Roman 
Candles, and responded sagely: “ Yes, 

there’s more for the money in Chinese 


Crackers, but, after all, Roman Candles are 
frightfully decent, and—er—they give a 
bit of tone to the display.” 

“ Yes, Terry, old man,” agreed Cyril, 
scratching his head. “ but just think for a 
minute of the tricks you can do with Chinese 
Crackers. You can explode one inside a 
ginger-beer bottle-” 

“ And get bits of glass in your eye,” 
returned Terry. 

“ Or hang one up by a piece of string in 
mid-air, and see it kick.” 

“ A donkey ’ll do it better.” 

“ Or put one, already lighted, in a tirt, 
shove on the cover, and wait for the bang.” 

“ Which never comes off—fuse damp, or 
something.” 

“ Oh! dry up, O’Brien,” exclaimed Cyril: 
“you’re off Crackers, but there’s so many 
things you can do with them. Take a 
cat, tie a Cracker to its tail and-” 

“That’s beastly cruel!” And this time 
the interruption was a loud and indignant 
ono. 

“ P’raps ’tis,” allowed Cyril, who, in 
questions of ethics, had gradually come to 
defer to Terry O’Brien’s ruling ; while the 
latter, on the other hand, had looked to Cyr 1 
as the man of affairs. Indeed, but for an 
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unquenchable thirst for Roman Candles, 
Terry would have submitted to any plan of 
expenditure of their joint funds that Cyril 
proposed. 

“ Do let’s have one Roman—only one,” 
pleaded Terry. “ Why are you so dead 
against them ? ” 

“ Well, it’s thoir own fault,” said Cyril 
warmly. “ Last year I held one of the 
spiteful things in my hand, and the little 
balls of fire came one—two—three, and 
then the fourth, not content to do like the 
others and jump out the proper way, buzzes 
out through the bottom of its case on to my 
hand. My stars, how I danced ! ” 

44 But, Cyril, I’ll see to the Roman Candles 

if you’re afraid-” 

Afraid! You needn’t think I funk, 
young O’Brien,” cried Cyril, and added, 
after an indignant pause : 44 We will have 
three Roman Candles, and, Terry old man, 
you needn’t trouble about letting them off— 
I’ll see to that. We’ll have only four—no, 
three pennyworth of Chinese Crackers. 
Now, what else shall we choose ? ” 

And then ensued a committee of ways and 
means regarding the respective merits of 
Starlights, Squibs, Blue-devils, Rockets, 
Flower pots, Bang-rackets, Catherine Wheels 
and Coloured Fires. 

It was one of many such oommittee meet¬ 
ings, and meanwhile the guy had to be 
manufactured ; and the manufacture thereof 
took much previous planning, and much 
collecting of combustible materials. 

All the preparatory stages of the guy's 
creation took place at Terry’s home. The 
Falkland parents objected to the nuisance 
of having yet another boy in the house, 
and considered they had more than done 
their share when they sanctioned the burning 
of the guy in the Falkland back-garden. 

Cyril and Terry held a discussion behind 
closed doors as to the identity of the guy. 
Who should it be made to represent T It 
must be up-to-date, for they really had no 
personal feelings against Guy Fawkes, whom 
they dismissed from their thoughts as 
a rather futile idiot who had made a jolly 
mess of his job. Now. if Fawkes really had 
blown up the Houses of Parliament, there 
would have been something worth making a 
fuss about; as it was, they must choose a 
modem villain instead, one whom they took 
a personal interest in burning in effigy. Ah t 

The smart idea came to the two juniors 
simultaneously. The Chemistry Master, Mr. 
Gibson, should be the guy. 

R. M. Gibson, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., was, 
without doubt, a very capable and clever 
man in the domains of chemical scienors. but 
he was ignorant of certain elementary facts 
with regard to the management of lively 
youth. He considered it a hard fate to have 
to 44 drill trivial and elementary science into 
the dull heads of stupid little boys ”—to 
quote a favourite remark of his. And when 
a master dislikes and despises his pupils, 
and goes out of his way to show his feelings, 
he can scarcely be surprised at a lack of 
sympathetic co-operation in the acquirement 
of knowledge; and must not complain 
of his unpopularity. 

Thus it can be readily understood how 
the guy was constructed to represent the 
unpopular 44 Stinks ” master, Mr. Gibson. 
Straw was packed into bundles, wound round 
with string, and strengthened by several 
thicknesses of newspaper pasted together. 
Eight long oval packages were thus con¬ 
structed to form the several parts of the 
guy’s limbs. It was not, perhaps, quite 
anatomically correot that the thigh-piece 
should be equal in size to the leg-piece, or 
the upper-arm piece to the lower-arm piece; 
but, then, you cannot expect perfection 
in a home-made guy. Let it be recorded 


that two of the long packages had stuffed 
gloves attached to one each of their extremi- 
ties, and another two packages had their 
ends stuffed into an old pair of boots. 

44 Now we’re going ahead!” cried Cyril 
in triumph as the guy reached this stage in 
its creation. 44 His legs look lovely, just 
like old Gibbie’s when he’s off for a cycle 
ride.” 

44 The legs are awfully decent,” said the 
admiring Terry. 44 What worries me is the 
head. You’ll have to paint the face—great 
big nose with a pimple on top, and a pair of 
‘ specs ’; big mouth, with moustache hanging 
down ; frightful big ears, standing out from 
the head about a yard, and-” 

44 1 can’t do it,” said Cyril, with decision. 
44 1 shan’t be able to make the face ugly 
enough.” 

41 Try,” pleaded Terry. 

44 I’ll do my best,” responded Cyril, but 
his words lacked confidence. 

Indeed, the head proved the least satis¬ 
factory of the whole production. To start 
with, the straw, which was considered an 
appropriate stuffing for the head, proved 
refractory ; it would protrude at most in¬ 
appropriate points. It was all very well as 
long as a tube of straw' projected itself into 
the midst of the tow which represented the 
moustache, but when a stout tube started to 
find the centre of a circle described in wire, 
representing spectacles, it was disconcerting. 

44 It makes old 4 Gib-guy ’—” for so 
Terry had christened the guy— 44 look as if he 
suffered from cataract.” 

“ But, Terry, cataract doesn’t grow right 
out of a chap’s eye, like the muzzle of a big 
gun through a port-hole.” 

44 Noooo,” agreed Terry, mournfully. 
44 Perhaps we had better make the head of 
paper squeezed up tightly. I’ll fetch an 
Argus : father says it’s all nonsense, so 
it’ll do splendid for Gibbie’s brains.” 

Again the head was constructed, this time 
without straw. Mrs. O’Brien, following 
the various stages of manufacture with 
interest, ventured to remark that she 
thought it improbable that Guy Faw kes wore 
spectacles. 

44 No, mother, but Gib—” Terry looking to¬ 
wards his mother, avoided her gaze; Cyril 
had said it was necessary to keep the identity 
of the effigy a profound secret. 

Mrs. O’Brien looked at her boy, and 
because he would not look at her, said : 
44 Terry ? ” 

. Straightforward, open-hearted boy that 
he was, Terry never had any secrets apart 
from his mother ; she was his chum-mother, 
as he had told Cyril, listening and envying. 
Anl now his chum-mother was pleading that 
there might still be nothing kept back. 

Terry tried to catch Cyril’s eye, and the 
latter, clearly comprehending the situation, 
nodded a permission in response to Terry’s 
44 May I ? ” 

Thus it had come to pass that Mrs. 
O’Brien, protesting a little as was seemly, 
helped to make an effigy of her son’s 
Chemistry Master under a strict pledge of 
secrecy. 

44 Isn’t she a sport ? ” said the admiring 
Terry in the course of a confidential talk 
with Cyril. 44 1 never have kept anything 
secret from her, and I won’t as long as I 
live—so there ! Isn’t she ripping sport— 
my chum-mother ? ” 

44 The very rippingest! ” agreod Cyril, 
and he felt a sort of hum suddenly swell 
up in his throat. He wished that he might 
have had a chum-mother like Terry had: 
perhaps, if his mother had been his chum, 
she might have smoothed things out, and 
prevented him playing that cycle prank 
w hich was such a constant worry to him, and 
he would have asked her about his friends, 


whether it was best to be chummy with 
Cressington or with Armstrong; because, 
somehow, it was getting very difficult to 
be chummy with both. 

The 44 Gib-guy’s ” manufacture, however, 
helped to keep Cyril out of mischief for the 
time being, though he kept wondering who 
had played the part of the Tudor Ghost. 
He endeavoured to fathom the mystery and 
discover w ho had wTitten the note, but he had 
to proceed very cautiously, lest he should 
betray himself. Cressington told him not 
to worry, and he tried to follow his senior’s 
advice: it was no good worrying over spilt 
milk, and there’s generally a chance of 
mopping up the milk before everyone sees it. 

Mrs. O’Brien made a splendid gown for 
the “ Gib-guy,” and Cyril made the mortar¬ 
board out of an old cardboard box, much 
glue, and some black boot-polish. Cressing¬ 
ton assisted to make the mortar-board; 
and Cyril flushed uneasily, therefore, as 
Mrs. O’Brien congratulated him on what he 
allowed to be considered as his own work. 

Mrs. O’Brien had misgivings, now and 
again, as to the wisdom of condoning such a 
proceeding, and Terry had to plead their 
cause. 

44 Well, motherkins,” said he, 44 you see, 
it won’t hurt Mt. Gibson, ’tisn’t him we’re 
going to burn ; he’ll never know anything 
about it, and if w e let off our feelings against 
his guy, perhaps we shan’t let them off 
against himself.” 

44 No, Terry, you had better not mis¬ 
behave ; I expect he really is a good master 
to you boys,” said Mrs. O’Brien. 44 And let 
me tell you if you are insubordinate to Mr. 
Gibson during school hours,' you young 
scamps, and you get punished, I shan’t 
sympathise with you.” 

44 Not even if we get caned. Mrs. O’Brien ? ” 
queried Cyril. 

44 Um—no, I don’t think so,” said the 
mother, looking thoughtfully at her son. 

The bonfire, wherewith to consume the 
“ Gib-guy,” was to be built in the back garden 
of Cyril's house ; but his parents, to whom 
the noise and odour of fireworks were 
abhorrent, arranged to spend the Fourth and 
Fifth of November at a country house w here 
there were no firework-loving children. 
Martha, said Mrs. Falkland, could bear the 
noise of Cyril and his friends, and could be 
relied upon to do all that was necessary, 
without suffering from nervous prostration. 
Mr. Falkland was on speaking terms with 
the Edwardian Chemistry Master, and had 
WTitten him a request, saying that Cyril 
and several school-fellows were participating 
in a small pyrotechnic display on the evening 
of the Fifth, and would Mr. Gibson have the 
goodness to call during the course of the 
evening that he might propound the chemis¬ 
try of combustion to his young pupils: a 
light repast would be awaiting him in the 
study, and a statement of his professional 
fees for the evening’s attendance would 
receive prompt attention. 

R. M. Gibson, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., said some¬ 
thing uncomplimentary when ho read the 
note, but decided that refusal to comply 
with it was out of the question, seeing that 
Mr. Falkland was a leading man in the 
town, and remembering that Mr. Falkland 
had an expensive taste in cigars, and might 
be relied upon to provide hospitality of a 
nicotine nature. Added to which a fee 
was an insult that might be borne with 
equanimity. 

Little did the makers of the “ Gib-gu 3 ' ” 
anticipate such a visit. 

When completed, it was necessary to 
convey the guy from the house of the 
O’Briens to that of the Falklands. Even 
under cover of darkness, the “Gib-guy” could 
scarcely be carried through the streets in an 
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entire condition, and a cab fare meant so 
much less to be expended on fireworks. 
Hence, on the evening of the Fourth, the 
guy was conveyed in portions; two legs 
were Cyril's first allotment, while two arms 
had been consigned to Terry. 

These proceedings were sufficient to arouse 
the suspicions of a certain policeman, while 
an errand-boy demanded to know “ if they 
wasn’t fair ashamed of ’emselves—carryin’ 
dolls at their time of life.” 

Cyril indignantly responded that anyone 
but a dunderheaded idiot with squint eyes 
would have seen that what they carried were 
net dolls, but materials for making a guy. 

Which deliberate insinuation did not meet 
with the approval of the errand-boy, who 
replied to the effect that he considered it a 
waste of time to make guys : there were two 
standing before him, ready for use. 

The situation called for stern treatment. 
Grasping one of the double elongated ovals— 
which bore a boot at its extremity—in his 
right hand, Cyril thrust the other into the 
arms of Terry with orders to make good his 
escape. But while CjTil grasped the 
intended weapon, the errand-boy failed to 
grasp the situation, with the result that the 
boot came thwacking down on the unsus¬ 
pecting street-boy’s shoulder, and before the 
latter recovered himself and his equilibrium, 
Cyril was beating a masterly retreat down 
the street. 

Cumbered by his basket, the errand-boy 
was too wise to follow’, and contented himself 
by shouting insults after his escaping foe. 

Without further adventure, the two 
Edwardians reached the house of Falkland. 
Cyril had the latch-key of the front door, 
for Martha was out making sundry household 
purchases, so the boys let themselves in, and 
went to deposit the first consignment of the 
guy in the kitchen, pending the arrival of the 
final portions and the subsequent stitching- 
together which they hoped Martha would 
consent to undertake. Unfortunately, they 
had given Martha no notice of their inten¬ 
tions. 

Before returning for the rest of the “ Gib- 
guy,” they dressed the booted limbs in a pair 
of old trousers, and being satisfied with the 
result, thrust this portion of the guy out of 
harm’s way beneath the kitchen table. 
Unfortunately, we repeat, they had given 
Martha no notice of their intentions. 

The second consignment consisted of one 
bewigged and bewhiskered head tied up in a 
red handkerchief, and one large pear-shaped 
body wrapped in a sheet. The vigilant 
policeman, who. had been watching the 
suspicious proceedings of the two boys, 
stepped across the road as the boys came 
out of the front, door of the O’Briens’ 
house. Terry was staggering along with 
the mysterious white bundle almost over¬ 
whelming him. 

“ Hi, young feller ! ” said the legal func¬ 
tionary, who w r as rather young,country-bred, 
and yearning for promotion. “ What’s yer 
little game ? Whoso mattress are you sneak¬ 
ing. eh ? ” 

“ Mattress ? ” cried Terry with scorn. 
“ ’Tisn’t a mattress, it’s a body.” 

“ A what ? ” exclaimed the policeman. 

“ A body—but it isn’t alive," responded 
Terry, irritated at the man’s stupidity. 

“ Then, if the body isn’t alive, it’s dead ! 
Now be careful w’hat you say. young feller.’* 

“ Of course it’s dead,” said Terry, who 
failed to see why there should be all this 
trouble about a guy. “ Wo took the legs 
away first.” 

The policeman felt for his whistle : when 
he had left the arcadian simplicity of his 
native village he little thought that town 
youth of such tender age could be such 
hardened villains as to speak thus callously 


of w’hat pointed to a brutal murder. Ho 
turned to Cyril and demanded : “ Young 
man, just show mo what you’ve got in that 
red cloth.” 

“ Only the head ! ” said Cyril in tones of 
offended innocence ; and he held apart the 
ends of the handkerchief to display to the 
astonished gaze of the horror-stricken 
policeman a face wearing spectacles and a 
diabolic grin, the w’hole effect being height¬ 
ened by the murky light of the November 
evening. 

There could be no mistake. The police¬ 
man blew his w’histle, and, before they could 
escape, he had the two boys by their coat 
collars, detaining them till assistance should 
arrive and enable him to convey two such 
desperate characters to the police station. 

A sergeant of police came running up. 
Full of his great achievement, the bucolic 
policeman informed the sergeant that he had 
just captured two murderers with their 
“ guilt hot upon ’em.” 

Terry and Cyril tumbled to the situation, 
and at once affected the role of persecuted 
martyrs. 

The sergeant made a cursory examination, 
and, desiring to follow the examination with 
remarks of a forcible nature, bade the boys 
to “ Get along ! ” 

The injured innocents would have 
demanded redress, but the sergeant looked 
so fierce, and the poor young policeman so 
apologetic, that they walked off with an 
air of lofty disdain. 

The ardent young constable, fresh from 
the country, had his abilities, character, and 
general conduct subjected to scathing criti¬ 
cism, not unmixed, as we have hinted, with 
forcible invective. 

Poor young policeman, his troubles were 
not yet over; in a few short weeks he was 
again to suffer grievous disappointment at 
the hands of the Edwardians, as shall be 
duly recorded in its place. 

Bursting with merriment at the discom¬ 
fiture of the officious policeman, the two 
boys struggled to insert the latchkey in the 
necessary key-hole, but were laughing so up¬ 
roariously that Martha opened the door from 
the inside, before ever the key did its duty. 

Martha was very agitated, almost hys¬ 
terical. 


“ Oh dear, Master Cyril! ” she cried, com¬ 
mencing to run towards the kitchen and 
beckoning the boys to follow her. “ I’ve 
had a horful time, and if my hair isn’t white, 
it orter be. I came in with the bacon for 
your breakfast. Master Cyril, and striking 
a match to light the kitchen gas, what do I 
see but a burglar a’crawling into hiding 
under the table. I was that frightened that 
I dropped six-pen’orth of eggs and five 
rashers of bacon almost on top of him. Then 
I bolted—myself and the kitchen door—got 
hold of a broom, rushed round to the kitchen 
window afore he had time to undo the shutters 
and escape, and there I’ve stood on guard a 
good half-hour or more. And my nerves 
is that jumpity-jumpity, consequence of 
expecting him to come climbing out every 
minute, that I couldn’t say boo to a goose.” 

Martha recited the history of her adventure 
as the boys came following her into the 
culinary regions. Terry had left his burden 
in the hall, but Cyril still carried the red 
handkerchief and its contents. 

The three stood panting outside the kitchen 
window—the only means of exit for the 
supposed burglar, seeing that Martha had so 
gallantly bolted the kitchen door. Although 
the faithful maid had been informed of the 
forthcoming firework display, she had re¬ 
ceived no information with regard to guys, 
or parts of guys, being stored under kitchen 
tables. It was therefore not surprising that 
Martha mistook the legs of the “ Gib-guy ” 
for those of a burglar. 

“ That there burglar is so frightened that 
he duren’t move,” announced Martha, once 
more hoisting her yard broom in a belligerent 
manner. “ I’d have run for a policeman, 
but if I’d left the window, he’d have got 
away—shouldn’t wonder if he’s a spying 
on us now through a chink in the shutters.” 

“ I don’t think he is,” spluttered Cyril. 

“ The—the—legs—weren’t alive.” 

“No, they wore dead—we put them 
there,” explained Terry, also incoherent with 
suppressed laughter, while his eyes shed 
mirthful tears. Martha thought Terry’s 
condition betokened great grief. 

“ Dead ! ” she cried, more alarmed than 
ever. “ Don’t say I’ve been so sacrificious as 
to try to kill a corpse. Oh, Master Cyril, 

whatever will-” 

The two boys, however, were by this 
time in paroxysms of laughter; their 
shrieks rent the air. 

What an evening they were having ! 
It was some time before either of 
the trio could speak sensibly; but 
presently the kitchen door was un¬ 
bolted, and the terror-inspiring legs 
dragged forth for Martha’s inspection. 

Martha had regained her composure 
by this time, and was heard to make 
repeated statements as to the “ artful¬ 
ness of boys,” and as to this same 
characteristic being only equalled by 
that of “ a waggon-load of monkeys.” 

She so far relented, however, as to 
lend her assistance in the building-up 
of the guy from its component parts, 
end when the “ Gib-guy ’* was duly 
lashed to a seat, constructed from an 
old wooden box, she professed herself 
satisfied with the result, and only 
ventured to hope that no further 
“artfulness” would be forthcoming to 
shock her already shattered nerves. 

“ Wouldn’t I just like old Gibbie to 
see himself burn,” said Terry. 

“ No such luck ! ” sighed Cyril sadly, 
little anticipating that R. M. Gibson, 
Esq., B.A., B.Sc., would attend the 
next day’s Celebration in order to 
“ propound the chemistry of com¬ 
bustion to his young pupils.” 

{To be continued.') 



Only a Trap! 

“ Heard about poor old Jim, the postman ? He’s ijoing 
to f?et the sack at Christmas." 

“ Dear mo ! You don’t *ay *k)! Whatever for ? ” 

“ Why, to carry his letters in, of course, you duffer I ** 
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they have gone with it through the opposing 
pack. Occasionally a Scottish eight has 
been a bit slow in breaking.up the scrimmage 
after the ball got out, and this it is which 
sometimes tells against the success of Scot¬ 
land in big matches. 

Another very marked characteristic of 
Scottish play nowadays is the readiness and 
facility with which any man drops at goal 
on the slightest opportunity. I can recall 
more than one international game which 
Scotland won almost entirely owing to 
this smartness of a player in seizing an 
opportunity in that way which any other 
national side would have let pass, whilst 
endeavouring to work on for a try. The 
Scottish player has recently found a 
dangerous rival in Welsh teams with regard 
to this dropping at goal; for t he Principality 
has seen how useful and sensible is a method 
which scores four certain points rather than 
long and dubious efforts which bring but 
five at most—and often only three—even 
if successful. 

I should say, speaking broadly, that the 
practice of dropping at goal whenever the 
least chance occurs in international games is 
almost confined to Scotland and Wales at 
present. England and Ireland are very 
slow at trying this method of scoring ; they 
appear only to have a go in this way when it 
seems that any other chance of scoring is 
absolutely impossible. Bancroft and one or 
two of his confreres are adepts at the 
business, so much have they done at it in 
late years. But England is slow in de¬ 
parting from the old lines, usually much so. 

It was the Welsh who introduced anti 
brought to perfection that kick across the 
field when pressed, by virtue of which a 
three-quarter on the far side gets a chance 
of scoring whilst comparatively unmarked. 
The genius of such players as Arthur Gould, 
R. T. Gabc, and Gwyn Nicholls made much 
of this new move, and Wales has scored many 
a fine try from it. Of course the other 
nations, seeing its efficacy, have en¬ 
deavoured to follow the lead in this matter. 


About some English 
Scottish, Irish, and 
Welsh Rugby 
Players. 


TIC 


T he different nations have their own 
particular styles of play in the 
Rugby game far more than in its 
Association sister. So well marked, 
indeed, is the variation between the 
way an English team plays, as compared 
with a Welsh, Scottish, or Irish one, 
and also the difference between these 
latter fifteens similarly, that I think 
any good judge could almost certainly 
tell what nation this or that team 
belonged to by merely watching its 
methods for a few minutes. 

These variations in play are not con¬ 
fined to broad principles, either: they 
often extend into minor methods and 
details. Some of the differences are 
fairly well known, even to the man-in- 
the-st reet; others are only to be dis¬ 
tinguished by experienced players or 
spectators. But, broad or small, these 
differences are sufficient to make the 
game of Scotland quite another matter from 
the average English one ; or to show the 
people outside the ropes that the way a 
Dublin man loarnB his football is not the 
same as the way a Welshman learns Ilia. 

The distinguishing marks of the ordinary 
English fifteen are, I should say, solidity, 
safety, and a trifle of slowness. The for¬ 
wards are usually good, but neither ex¬ 
ceptionally fast nor tremendously hard 
pushers in the scrimmage. Indeed, it has 
been said, and I think with a certain amount 
of truth, that since the split which ended 
in the formation of the Northern Union, the 
English forward line has never shown that 
terrible pushing power in the scrum that 
it did when Yorkshire used to furnish any¬ 
thing from three to six of the pack itself. 
At any rate, from all descriptions of them 
given by old footballers of note, such men 
as Broadley, Wilkinson, Bromet, &c., have 
never had their superiors in the English side 
since 1895, and seldom their equals. 

English packs to-day generally lack one 
or two of the many combined qualifications 
which go to make a tip-top forward eight 
in international matches. If they are fast 
at breaking-up the scrum, and in following- 
up, they are not, as a rulo, great in absolute 
shoving-power, or in getting the ball in the 
scrum ! On the other hand, if they turn out 
really strong workers in the scrimmage, it is 
about six to one they will not be specially 
excellent in breaking-up and following-up ! 
Moreover, I’m not sure that tackling has 
been always a strong point of English 
forwarcb in late years. 

Your Scottish pack is usually far more 
reliable as really terr.ble fellow's in the scrum, 
men who w'ill use every ounce of their 
weight. They are, too, immeasurably 
faster in the loose foot-work department of 
the game, and dribble far better than any 
other national set of forwards, as a rule. 
Scottish forwards all seem to have learned 
their foot-work in a sort of Soccer school, so 
perfectly do they control the ball when once 


But somehow they have never mnnaged to 
make the cross-kick half so successful aa 
Wales makes it. Indeed, Irish cross- 
kicking is generally indifferent ; and the 
Scottish is not exhilarating. English teams 
have learned the art better under the astute 
tuition of Adrian Stoop, but even they are not 
yet the masters at it that Welsh fifteens were. 

Irish sides have been famous always for 
their terrific fast work during the first 
twenty minutes or so. Indeed, Ireland has 
scored many and many a try from this 
express-rush and dash long before its 
opponents began to get into the game at all, 
so to speak. The Irish forward is nothing 
if not dashing and fast; he is generally on 
the light side where weight is concerned, 
lacking altogether the heaviness of his 
English cousin, and the slim strength of his 
Scottish friend. But what he thus fails 
in he makes up for by hie extreme pace, 
intrepidity, and impetuosity. An Irish 
line which gets into its stride strongly within 
five minutes of the start will take some 
stopping from scoring once or twice before 
the interval. But usually Ireland has, to 
no small extent, shot its bolt in that first 
half. If it has not made excellent ground, 
and scored a few points before the whistle 
blow's for half-time, you may fairly reckon 
that Ireland’s chance of winning is not so 
good as its opponent’s. For the terrific 
speed of that first rush and dash evidently 
takes it all out of the men after a time, and 
they cannot keep up such a pitch os that 
during the next half of the game. 

Undoubtedly most Welsh teams of the 
past dozen years have showm a great supre¬ 
macy over all the other national fifteens for 
that genius in the game which invents new 
dodges, new methods, new deceptions in 
order to outwit and overcome opponents. 
Such experts as Dicky Owen and Bnly drew, 
such leading threes as Nicholls and Gabe, 
such forwards as Ivor Morgan and .Tones, 
were ever on the look-out for a new device 
which should be a “ flabbergaster ” to the 
unsuspecting rival in a big match. And 
time after time the clever performances of 
these smart Welsh players have brought 
success with them. England, until Stoop’s 
era, was far behind Wales in this ; Scotland 
and Ireland do not even yet seem to have 
found the men to do for them what Owen 
and Co. have done for the Principality in this 
way. 

Just at present Scotland appears to have 
two or three men who seem likely to bring 
back to her three-quarter line the glories of 
past days, when the names of Don Wauchope, 
Neilson and others were words to conjure 
with in that department of Rugby. But 
Scotland has long had a dry season there ; 
what matches she has won have not usually 
been gained by the brilliancy of her three- 
quarter line. Caledonia, too, has for many 
years suffered from the lack of a really great 
full-back. Wales has enjoyed almost unique 
glory in this, having had the inimitable Ban¬ 
croft ever at hand, whilst the equally splendid 
Winfield was waiting should any tiling prevent 
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Bancroft from turning out. I have already and never even moderate—it is not easy to 
mentioned Bancroft’s wonderful facility for explain many of these things. They are so; 
dropping goals ; and, curiously enough, you know they are ; and in many cases that 
Winfield’s goal-dropping is not a thing to be is all you can say. 

lightly passed over by his opponents. It Occasionally you arc able to explain a 
would seem as if Wales had made a speciality certain national characteristic. Scottish 
of this amongst her full-backs in a manner players are nearly all drawn from half a' 

no other nation has even yet tried. dozen schools of renown, whose styles are 

For many long years Ireland has suffered similar, and which play against each other 

badly from a want of really class three- every winter in a kind of league. There is 

quarters. They have, like angels’ visits, truly not a wide variety in the play of Merchiston, 

been few and far between. Ireland draws Fettes, Loretto, and Edinburgh Academy ; 

her fifteen from so few clubs, from such hence a team made up principally of men 

limited areas of play, that she does not from these clubs is composed of men who 

have the same opportunities as the other understand each other’s game, and work 

nations possess of discovering excellent together well. The strong forward-play 

three-quarters every year. Some three or which distinguishes one school is also in 

four Dublin clubs, about the same number evidence at the other ; the men know it 

round Belfast, two at Cork and perhaps well all through, they are taught it from the 

two at Limerick : there you have Ireland’s start, made to carry it on, until it becomes 

range of selection. Very limited, isn’t it ? ingrained in their blood after a time. 

The wonder is that Erin does as well as she Welsh clubs are somewhat similarly fixed, 
does in the matter. Their range lies within a small area ; they 

Irish halves, too, as a rule are not nearly all play the samq kind of game. But England 

60 good, so smart, or so inventive as Welsh and Ireland are quite another matter, 

and English halves. To-day, however, the The various districts from which players 

Green Isle rejoices in two halves who are are drawn to make up the national fifteen are 

certainly equal to any in the world, the so widely apart, and their vagaries and 

inimitable Lloyd and Read. Lloyd is a methods in Rugby matches are often so 

real genius, and, had he first-rate threes varying, that it is not nearly as easy to obtain 

behind him all the time, might win any a first-class combining team as you find 

number of matches for Ireland. English Wales and Scotland capable of doing, 

halves to-day are much on the improve, and For tho past fifteen years, especially for 
Welsh halves of course are quite first-rate. the past ten, Wales has been the pro* 

Perhaps Scotland has shown up as badly as dominating nation in Rugby football. But 

any nation in her half-backs during the past there are signs that this long pre-eminence is 

•even years or so. at last about to give way. Not only in that 

A favourite device of Scotland, one which England with Ireland won the championship 

has been successful more times with that this last season, as also England did two 

nation than with all the others put together, years back ; nob only in that Wales is 

is the plan adopted by her players of kicking experiencing rather a lean t ime at present 

over an opponent’s head when about to be with regard to finding new Owens, Trews, 

tackled, and then rushing forward and Gabes, and Nichollses equal to the former 

getting the ball again ere the rival has ones. 

managed to turn round and get up full But England, Scotland, and Ireland are 
speed in pursuit. More than once Scotland also improving. Their number of clubs is 

has oontrived to pull off an international by growing ; their many superior players are 

this style of play, and certainly it is very increasing; their selectors are taking more 

deceiving and effective. “ But,” you say, pains to produce the proper men for the 

“ I’ve watched all sorts of teams do that international fifteens, instead of leaving the 
kind of thing.” Of course ; but you’ve choice much to chanee or favouritism, as 

never seen any nation do it as well, as often occurred in past days. Each year that 

brilliantly, and as successfully as Scotland ! passes, too, would seem to bring the style 

That’s my point! The kick-over-vour- of this or that nation nearer to those of its 

opponent’s-head-and-then-dash-for-the - ball rivals ; or at least to make it better under- 

style is essentially Scottish in origin, and stood by them, and thus easier to cope with, 

no other nation’s players have ever done the And that is all for the good of the game, 
thing so well. But, there’s now another nation fast 

Why not ? Well, I do not protend to be coming into the scene of Rugby games, 
able to answer that! Why one lot of players France has already once beaten Scotland, 

should be able to do what another lot can’t; and nearly beaten Wales ! She will be a 

why Irish forwards should always be so factor to be seriously reckoned with in 
full of impetuous dash at the start; why future. And each of the four nations in 

Welsh halves should always be replete with these islands plays her an annual match, 

new devices ; why Scottish forwards should Before long France will have an international 
always be masters at loose-dribbliqg; why////i^m which will make a bold challenge for 
English full-backs should ever bd ipcceilent supremacy in the championship. 
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The Sky Cruise 
of the “Kestrel." 

A THRILLING YARN OF A 
BALLOON VOYAGE. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of “ Leulch ford's Lion “ My Cousin 
Douglas" etc. 

CHAPTER VII.—AN EXPERTMEXT. 

“ tttho will turn out to lend a hand ? ” 

VV The words rang loud and clear, but 
the ears on which they fell failed wholly to 
grasp their proper meaning. To Claud, 
confined in a berth of a sinking ship, they 
were a summons to rush on deck and assist 
in launching the boat. The hurricane was 
how ling through the rigging; the waves 
were swelling on every side, and, with an 
eager longing to escape the peril, he struggled 
in vain to shake off the bed-clothes that 
bound his limbs like ropes. 

“ Who will turn out to lend a hand ? ” 

Again tho words were shouted, but poor 
James, fast in the clutches of the enemy, 
fixed his eyes on the schoolyard gates, 
wondering why no ono responded to his 
call, though he could see several boys 
passing to and fro in the quadrangle. 

There was nothing for it but to help him¬ 
self, and with that object in view he made a 
valiant onslaught on those phantom forms 
around him, kicking and struggling with 
all his might, till the supremo effort fairly 
launched him into the world of reality. 

At tho same moment, Claud, rushing up 
the companion ladder, found at the top 
the spherical sail of the Kestrel looming 
above him, and such an ocean of sky that his 
bewilderment was scarcely less than it had 
been in the narrow berth of his dreams. 

How ever, Captain Gaskeil was too busy at 
the moment to notice all this, as he knelt 
at a section of his circular chest. Tho 
tw-o boys were up in a moment, expressing a 
hope that they had not overslept themselves, 
though Claud, glancing at his watch while 
ho spoke, drew a long face to seo that it was 
nearly four o’clock. 

“ Not at all,” repliod the Captain, “ and 
I should not have roused you had I not 
known that you were anxious to take part 
in our next move, and that the time has 
arrived for carrying it out. But breakfast 
first,” he added, as Claud and James showed 
active curiosity concerning the contents of 
the box he had opened, “ and while we are 
discussing that , I will explain my ideas a 
little.” 

So breakfast was forthwith prepared and 
the two boys listened eagerly to the aeronaut’s 
story while deriving bodily comfort from 
warm coffee and boiled eggs. 

“ We are now,” said the Captain, “ above 
tho north-eastern confines of Derbyshire, 
Some half an hour ago I was looking down 
upon the castellated towers and quaint 
courtyards of Haddon Hall—(a little more 
coffee, James, if you please)—but as that 
romantic residence shows to greater advan¬ 
tage in elevation than in plan. I refrained 
from disturbing you. Now, if the Kestrel, 
or rathor tho wind that commands her, 
could have seen its way to afford us a per¬ 
pendicular view’ of the Peak. I should have 
been gratified, for the route I wished to take 
lies in that direction. But during the night 
the wind shifted several points to the west 
and the consequence is that the Peak, as you 
see, lies yonder, many miles to the west.” 

The broken, jagged mountain, with its 
narrow valleys, was plainly to be seen in the 
clear morning light; and as the two boys 
discovered it they correctly estimated its 
distance at twenty miles. 
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“ I should not have minded,” went on 
their companion, 44 if the wind had only 
veered to the south—indeed, that would 
have been to our advantage—but the 
direction in which it is now bearing us 
will shortly carry the Kestrel over Hull 
and the North Sea. In that case, Claud, 
I should have to call upon you for the fulfil¬ 
ment of your promise. The fewer occupants 
of the car, the better, and with one less 
than at present, James and I might make 
the coast of Denmark, with ordinary luck.” 

44 Oh, but I have a better idea than that,” 
laughed Claud. 44 1 propose that you throw 
out ballast till the Kestrel finds, at a 
higher level, some current of wind blowing 
in the direction you want.” 

44 He’s backing out of his promise, sir,” 
cried James ; 44 1 told you we should not have 
to tie him in the car. 

44 We’ll forgive him,” laughed their friend. 
44 There’s nothing like danger for sharpening 
the wits, and Claud’s idea is one that is often 
adopted, but it brings us to a notion of my 
own, and it is in the carrying out of that 
notion that I want your assistance. Recent 
experiments in the scientific world have 
added considerably to our knowledge of the 
different currents of air at different levels, 
but instead of carrying the Kestrel to 
search for these, I propose to send up a 
small pilot balloon. My object in doing 
this is not to find the current I want but to 
find any current that is at variance from 
the one we are travelling in. For the first 
we might search in vain, but the second we are 
pretty certain to discover quickly.” 

44 But suppose it is in an opposite, or nearly 
opposite direction,” said James, 44 would that 
not only retard us ? ” 

44 Exactly so,” replied the Captain, before 
Claud could express the thoughts that were 
surging through his mind. 44 But that is 
all I am anxious to obtain. You see, if 
we can find any means of checking the 
Kestrel we should be enabled to use, to 
some small extent, the force of the wind 
in which she is travelling.” 

At these words James’ fancy flew to the 
humble sail he had invented before leaving 
home, and jumping to his feet, he cried 
excitedly : 

44 Quite so! I see now, sir, what you 
mean. You’re going to turn the Kestrel 
into a sailing snip and scud before the 
hurricane of the skies.” 

Captain Gaskell put up his hands. 

44 Nothing so rash,” said he, 44 nothing so 
rash, with such a large envelope as a play¬ 
thing of the winds ; but I am going to see if 
we can warp her from her presept course 
by a gentle, very gentle, air pressure.” 

44 But where is the balloon ? ” cried the 
boys in a breath. 

44 Awaiting your service,” replied their 
friend laughingly. 

He rose as he spoke and turned again to 
that section of the box before which he was 
kneeling when his two lieutenants roused 
themselves from sleep. Throwing up the lid 
he drew out two bundles of fabric which 
proved to be, when unfolded, two silk bags 
protected by an outer network of fine cord. 

44 Our gas-holder,” said Captain Gaskell, 
as he laid them on the floor of the car, 
44 would not compete with any of those which 
adorn the suburbs of London, but its 
capacity is sufficient for our purpose.” 

He pointed to a long, narrow metal tank 
shaped to take the curve of the wickerwork 
wall, and provided at one end with a nozzle 
and tap. 

44 It certainly does not look as if it held 
much gas,” said Claud. 

44 It is under considerable pressure,” 
explained the Captain, 44 and will, I think, 
furnish more than we require. First, let us 


prepare for the launching before we build 
the ship.” 

He took out, as he spoke, a spool closely 
wound with a small strong cord, and pro¬ 
ceeded to fasten it, with powerful clips, to 
the edge of the car. Satisfied that this had 
been accomplished so as to allow the spool 
to revolve freely, he took up one of the silken 
bags and hung it outside the suspending 
ropes, securely attached to one end of the 
cord wound on the spool. 

44 It would be a pity,” said he, in explana¬ 
tion to an inquiring look from the boys, 
44 to inflate our balloon in the car and then 
find it too bulky to pass between the ropes. 
So now, Claud, when we have fastened the 
supply pipe between the pilot and the 
reservoir, I will ask you to turn the inlet 
tap while I see that the bag is properly 
arranged for receiving the gas. At the 
same time, James, perhaps you will take the 
8pool in charge, only paying out the cable 
when I give the word. 

The two lieutenants tume$ to their allotted 
posts with all eagerness. In another minute 
the supply pipe was attached, and Captain 
Gaskell, climbing into the ring, held up the 
silken bag. At the word of command, Claud 
turned the tap. With a keen, sharp, hissing 
sound the gas rushed through the pipe and 
the silken folds of the little balloon began to 
swell into dignified curves. 

44 Steady, James ! ” cried the Captain a 
moment later. 44 Three feet of cable, 
please.” 

James allowed the spool to revolve till the 
required length of cord was paid out, then 
cheoked it, in spite of the eager tugging of 
the little airship. 

44 Switch off, Claud ! ** was the aeronaut’s 
command a little later as the balloon, rising 
against the network of the Kestrel , 
brought its lower portion to a level with the 
ring. Detaching the supply pipe he dropped 
it into the car and a moment later descended 
himself. Relieving James of his duties, he 
now gave the little pilot its wings, but with 
great caution lest the friction of the thin cord 
against the side of the Kestrel should do 
damage to the latter. 

Little by little the new balloon ascended, 
now becoming eclipsed by the 
greater bulk of the Kestrel 
and now sailing slowly into 
view again. As the distanoe 
between them increased, the 
pilot would occasionally seem 
to loiter, but never sufficiently 
to disengage its cable from 
the network of the Kestrel. 

This circumstance did not 
trouble the aeronaut at first, 
as he had foreseen it as a 
natural consequence, but 
when a considerable portion 
of the line on the spool had 
been paid out, and the pilot 
still continued to rise perpen¬ 
dicularly he showed some 
disappointment. 

44 1 fear,” said he, 44 the 
atmospheric currents are won¬ 
derfully in accord to-day, and 
that our. cable will be ex¬ 
hausted before we can reach 
one with fancies of its own.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, 
when Claud exclaimed 
excitedly : 

44 8he’s going, sir ! ” 

And as all three eagerly 
matched the pilot, they saw it 
veer slightly, evidently caught 
in a current of air diverging 
several points from the one 
in which they were travelling. 

The line now lay clear of 


the Kestrels netting; but the smaller balloon 
was either not sufficiently immersed in the 
new current, or the latter was not strong 
enough to produce any 44 drag ” on the car 
of the larger balloon. 

Concluding that the former was probably 
the case, Captain Gaskell told James to pay 
out still more of the line while he watohed 
the effect. The result was partially satis¬ 
factory ; for, as the pilot rose, the angle of 
the rope increased perceptibly, and Claud, 
perhaps a little misled by over-alertnees, cried 
out that he was sure he could feel a strong 
puff of air, and could even hear it sighing in 
the rigging of the Kestrel. 

The pilot was now sailing at more than 
1(XX) feet above its parent balloon with 
scarves of white cloud wrapping it round at 
intervals, but falling off again as it slowly 
held on its way. 

44 It looks like a daylight moon,” said 
James presently, while he and Claud were 
watching it in a rapt way. 44 Dark against 
the sunny sky, instead of light against the 
dark ; yet breaking through the clouds, just 
as the moon will do.” 

44 It is a ship of the air,” cried Claud 
ecstatically, 44 steering its way among the 
fleecy rocks. Bon voyage , good pilot ! May 
you escape being wrecked in such an unknown 
sea.” 

44 1 am afraid,” said Captain Gaskell, who 
was taking a more practical view of affairs., 
44 that the 4 good pilot,’ Claud, is not likely 
to encounter weather rough enough to bo 
of much service to us.” 

44 Then, are you going to haul her in ? ” 
asked Claud, in a disappointed tone. 

44 No,” replied the aeronaut. 44 For I can 
detect a very small deviation in our course, 
due to her influence, though it is not enough 
to justify me in unfurling the sails. I am 
going to send up a consort and, to that end, 
shall again require your assistance.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Only a week to Christmas! What a lark! 

I'll hare a topping time this rear, you bet! 

Last night I lay and reckoned, in the dark. 

What spiffing presents I am bound to get. 

It wasn’t hard, because, you see, I know 
The line of thought each relative pursues. 

And. by experience taught, for weal or woe 
Can guess the sort of present each will choose. 

Ter ex.—a book of an " improving tone ” 

Aunt Sue will send—although I wish she’d notl 

Uncle, some records for my gramophone— 

And not a comic song among the lot! 

Whilst Phil, my grown-up cousin, is a brick. 

And knows what kind of yarn appeals to mo: 

Each year he brings a weighty tome and thick— 
The annual volume of the “ B.O.P.! ” 

It pays to drop a hint, just now and then. 

Such as, " Hullo, these skates are done for, quite 1 M 

Or, “ Had I but a decent fountain pen 
A weekly letter home I’d strive to write.” 

Sometimes the target I may fail to hit. 

For people are so dense ! But still, I should 

Be most ungrateful did I not admit 
The average result is very good. 

But whilst o’er all this coming bliss I gloat, 

One prize above the others seems to rise,— 

Tea. though I’m sure of that torpedo boat 

From Ned, and mater’s handkerchiefs and ties. 

And Mabel’s gift of socks, cerulean blue, 

And Eddy’s chocolates, in my favourite brands, 

I get most fun from planning what I’ll do 
With that haif-sov. the pater always stands ! 

arch. J. A. Wilson. 
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Conresponbence. 

J. F. S. L.—The Australian “ bush ” varies so much 
in its character that it is difficult—we should say, 
impossible—to describe it for you in a few words. In 
the east it often takes the form of forest land, with 
tall trees and thick undergrowth ; in the west it is 
mostly wide stretches of country covered with 
small, stunted bushes, a few feet high. A good deal 
of what is called " the bush ” is good pasture and 
arable land that is only awaiting the settler ; do 
not get the impression that the term implies wild, 
uninha bitable country. 

•* BOOKWORM.”—Why the Indian is so often called 
** Poor Lo ” in American newspapers lias puzzled 
manv people besides yourself. The name arose from 
Pope’s well-known couplet in the “ Essay on Man ’’ : 

*• Lo, the poor Indian I whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind! ” 

The American '* newspaper man ” twisted the above 
reference to meet his own humorous fancy. 

L. BLOWS.—To become an airman’s mechanic you 
would have to apply to one of the firms which 
manufacture aeroplanes. You are not likely to 
get taken on, however, unless you already know 
something about mechanics and engineering. As 
we liave said over and over again, we only answer 
such queries in thus column ; no reply can be sent 
by post. 

" PLATER.”—The Football League was formed in 1888. 
You will find a record of its history, with a directory 
of dubs, in " Gamage’s Association Football Annual 
for 1912-13,’’ price sixpence. For international 
matches and players see the same valuable reference 
book. 

A. J. RUDDLE.—We will keep your suggestions in 
mind. A competition for short stories is in pre¬ 
paration. This will meet your wishes. 

C. Howe.—Y our easiest and quickest way to get a 
knowledge of journalism is to work on a local news¬ 
paper. If you can do so, begin with some reporting 
for a paper in your own town. Yon must start at 
the bottom of the ladder and obtain a sound training 
in elementary work before you can hope to be in 
a more responsible position such as that of sub¬ 
editor. A necessary qualification is the ability to 
write good English. Some reporters are born with 
what is called the " news sense,” the faculty for 
getting at the heart of a ” story ” quickly ; others 
can only acquire it by application. Journalism is 
a profession which has many attractions, but it is 
one that is exacting. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—THE PRICE OF A ROBE. 



old scoundrel, 
than we are,” 


THUNDER - MAKER 
did not move 
while the 
strangers were 
watching him. 
To all out¬ 
ward appear¬ 
ance he was 
asleep. 

Holden 
stepped for¬ 
ward and 
shook the 
medicine-man 
roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“ Come a- 
long! Open 
your eyes, you 
You are no more sleeping 
he said. 

The Indian moved, slowly opened his eyes, 
and looked for a few moments at the speaker 
just as a person would who had been 
suddenly roused from a deep slumber. Then 
a pleased smile broke over his face. 

“ My white brothers in the tent of Thunder- 
maker ! They are very welcome,” he said. 

But Holden did not respond to the 
greeting, as he demanded : 

“ Does Thunder-maker think that we are 
fools ? Do you think we did not hear you 
singing to those vile serpents of yours ? ” 

The Indian looked puzzled. 

“ My white brothers speak strange words, 
or it mav be that the mind of Thunder- 
maker still sleeps-” 

“ Rot! ” interrupted Arnold brusquely. 
*’ The Thunder-maker’s mind is wide enough 
awake. What is the use of lying to us! 
We know that you put those snakes into 
our teepee, and we heard you call them back 
when you found that your purposes had 
failed.” 

For answer, the Indian ra sed one of the 
blankets and disclosed a basket against 
which he had been leaning during his 
pretended sleep. He raised the lid, looked 
in, and signed the Englishmen to do likewise. 

“ See ? On their bed of grass my little 
papooses also sleep,” he said, lifting the 
basket so as to show the tangle of green 
bodies that it contained. 

“ We can gain nothing by further talking,” 
remarked Arnold to his companion in an 
undertone. “ The felknv has done us this 
time, and we have nothing to support us if 
we accuse him before Mighty Hand.” 

“ That’s true enough,” returned Holden. 
“ He is best man this time.” 

The Indian quietly closed the lid and 
again covered the basket with a blanket, 
after which he looked up with a cunning 
and triumphant leer. 

“ White men will cat; then—Mighty 
Hand take trail for Pleasant Valley ! ” 

How he seemed to gloat over the thought 
of the terrible fate that awaited his enemies ! 
Brave men though they were, they could 
not but feel a sense of shrinking at the 
picture that this man’s attitude and tone 
conjured up. There arc times when antici¬ 
pations of pleasure seem to be rendered more 
alluring by reason of description. It is 
also so with expectancy of pain. Words 


mav paint that picture in crimson colours 
so that our revulsion is intensified before we 
see it. 

“ Wo will gain nothing by remaining 
here,” said Arnold abruptly, as he turned 
from the tent, whence he was followed by 
his companion. And as the Englishmen 
departed they heard the Indian saying 
aloud—purposely to be overheard : 

“ The pale face no’ think that he see 
Pleasant Valley, but fiery totem call. Fiery 
totem must be obeyed.” 

Thunder-maker grinned evilly to himself 
as he watched the departure of his visitors. 
Then he rose up, folded around him a robe of 
deerskin that was covered with man}' strange 
designs, and crept with the sly movements of 
a prowling wolf among the various teepees. 
Reaching the farther side of the camp, he 
stopped in front of one of the tents that 
stood a little way apart from the others. 
Gently he raised the flap and looked in. An 
Indian of gigantic size was sitting by himself, 
adjusting his leggings and moccasins. He 
looked up to observe his visitor, and it was 
noticeable that, as he did so. Thunder-maker 
winced as though he were in pain. 

There were few who could look upon that 
man’s face without wincing. In early 
scalping days it had been slashed on one 
side with a scalping knife in such a way that 
the left eye w r as totally destroyed and a 
livid scar ran from the eyebrow to the neck— 
drawing the flesh into creases that robbed 
that part of the face of any semblance to 
humanity. The other side was whole, but 
the entire was so horrible that even famili¬ 
arity did little to prevent horror in the 
senses of the beholder. 

“ Thunder-maker is welcome to the tent 
of Red Fox,” the Indian remarked, returning 
again to the completion of his wardrobe. 

“ Thunder-maker would speak wise words 
with his brother,” said the medicine-man, 
entering, but not deigning to sit in the tent 
of that “ brother.” He seldom paid that 
honour to any teepee except his ow r n and 
that of the chief. 

“ It is well,” returned the other man. 
“ Red Fox w ill gladly hear the wise words 
the Thunder-maker will speak.” 

The medicine-man did not waste any 
time in needless palaver. The hours w'ere 
precious to him, and even an Indian can 
cut time when his business is pressing. 

“ Red Fox is great w'arrior; Red Fox 
have eyes like father of his name,” he said. 
“ There is good w'ork for Red Fox to do.” 

The listener had broken the cord of a 
moccasin and was apparently concentrating 
all his attention on knotting the break. But 
his attention was mainly given to Thunder- 
maker all the same, and the latter knew it; 
so he continued : 

“ Thunder-maker have rich robe of 
ermine—better robe than Mighty Hand wear. 
Many dollars as leaves in tree not buy the 
robe of Thunder-maker. Yet—Red Fox 
may wear it.” 

“ Huh. Red Fox poor. He not have 
dollars to buy new traps for hunting.” 

That was what the Indian said. He 
pretended that he thought the medicine-man 
had come to trade. But he knew differently, 
and waited for the visitor to “ show- his 
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hand.” Whatever bargain was to be pro¬ 
posed, ho knew that his share would not be 
increased by any show of eagerness to 
possess the robe that even chiefs had coveted 
in vain. 

Thunder-maker darted a keen glance at the 
other man, as he said mockingly : 

“ The dollars of Rod Fox stay in pouch, 
yet ermine robe lie on his shoulders—if 
he do what Thunder-maker say.” 

Still Red Fox made no sign to show 
interest, and the other went on : 

“ At Crane Creek two white papooses 
live in tent. Red Fox will find them— 
he will go as a friend and he will say, gentle 
as the voice of a mother pigeon : ‘ While 
boys would find friends who are far away ? 
Then Red Fox will lead them.’ And Red 
Fox will take them by dark path through 
the forest—by long path that twine like 
path of serpent. Then, when sun sleep, 
lied Fox will creep away—soft—soft, that 
pale-faces hear not. And when sun waken— 
Red Fox will be back at camp of Mighty 
Hand. I have spoken.” 

Red Fox had fastened the moccasin by 
now, though he still sat with body bent while 
ho intently listened to the medicine-man’s 
proposal to cause the two boys to be lost in 
the forest. And as the story was ended 
he slowly raised his head to look into 
Thunder-maker’s face. What ho saw there 
evidently satisfied him, for his ghastly face 
moved with a sort of smile that indicated 
satisfaction. 

44 Then the—the fiery totem—foolish ? ” 
he questioned shyly, and the other Indian 
rejoined solemnly : 

” The totem of the Dacotahs wise—very 
wise. It speak to Thunder-maker by night, 
and tell him this.” 

Red Fox nodded. But it was not tho 
nod of agreement with tho falsehood so 
much as at recognition of the lie. 

44 Thunder-maker great medicine,” he said 
with a slight sneer. 44 But Red Fox hear 
much. Ho hear water spirits say to Mighty 
Hand that they have papooses. Water 
spirits have not young. So these are pale¬ 
faces.” 

Thunder-maker’s face flushed angrily. 

“ Does the Red Fox insult tho sacred 
totem of the Dacotahs ? ” he demanded 
as he drew himself up as though it had been 
he to whom the insult were offered. 

But the Indian also raised himself, and 
did so with the conscious knowledge that his 
gigantic body and bare limbs, that glistened 
like muscles of copper, were more than 
protection against any physical attack that 
the medicinc-man might offer. And his 
upper lip curled wfith a sneer as he stared 
straight into the eyes of the totem’s 
champion. 

“ Red Fox is not fool. He live long among 
white men and he know that totem cannot 
speak—that totem a lie. But Red Fox 
will do this for his brother Thunder-maker. 
Thunder-maker would have revenge against 
the pale-faces in yonder teepee, for they 
face medicine-man—bravely when he would 
have had Dacotahs slay them. This will 
Red Fox do, for he would gladly wear the 
ermine robe.” 

“ The papooses will never again see their 
fathers ? ” interrupted the medicine-man 
eagerly. He forgot etiquette and totem 
alike in the excitement of knowing that the 
success of one part of his evil plans was 
practically assured. Red Fox was known 
to be a man of little conscience though 
great determination, and it was only his 
enormous strength of arm that allowed 
him to keep a place within tho clan of the 
really kindly Dacotahs. 

“ The Red Fox will blind the trail, that 
the white boys never follow ? For Mighty 


Hand weak—like woman. He listen to soft 
words, and it may be that he will not light 
fire in Pleasant Valley. The robe must 
return to tent of Thunder-maker if boys find 
their fathers.” 

44 Let Thunder-maker take his way in 
peace. By another sun. Red Fox will have 
found the young pale-faces ; by two suns, 
he w ill return to the camp of Mighty Hand— 
alone. I have spoken.” 


make more definite plans than were possible 
at present. 

So, after a few preparations for the 
journey, the two men set off accompanied 
by the faithful Bannock early in the after¬ 
noon. 

• “ Don’t you go and disappear like the 
others did ! ” laughed Holden, to which 
the “ ceevilised ” Haggis replied : 

“ Fox lose trail in bush easier than me ! ” 

It was a hot afternoon, so, when the boys 
had watched their friends disappear in the 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE BATTLE OF WITS ! 



It was but to be expected that Bob was 
not fit for much exertion after his 
experience with the muskeg, 
and it was Skipper Mackin¬ 
tosh’s decision on returning 
to camp that the boy should 
proceed no farther that night. 

44 But that 
will be a 
longer time 
before w r e get 
on the track of 
our fathers,” 


forest. Bob 
decided that it 
would be a 
good oppor¬ 
tunity to wash 
the mud anti 
slime from his clothes, as they would soon 
dry in the sun. 

No sooner said than done. Tho soiled 
garments were stripped (for of course the 
lads were reduced to one suit apiece), and 
the stream utilised as a washing tub, after 
which Bob was obliged to sit in his suit of 
Nature while the clothes of Art were drying 
upon handy branches. 

As we said, the day was hot, and, as the 
grassy slope upon which the boys sab 
formed the margin of a clear pool where the 
stream widened, it was not to be expected 
that tho period of idle e\r.9 would be pro¬ 
longed. 


protested Arnold, to w r hom the thought of 
inactivity* for even twelve hours was irksome. 

44 Better to bide quiet for a night at 
present than be laid up for days later on,” 
was the Scotsman’s response. 44 But you 
can set your mind easy-like. The time w ill 
no’ be lost, for Haggis and me will set oot on a 
wee scouting expedition to the place where 
wo found yon hanky. We’ll be back by 
midnight.” 

This plan was a relief to the boys’ minds, 
for though it entailed a certain delay in 
the forward journey, the result of the scout¬ 
ing might curtail matters in the long run. 
Mackintosh’s report might enable them to 


44 He boldly walked to 
the edge of the pool . . 
and sat down quietly to 
watch their phy.” (See 
p. 173.) 
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“ Ah ! ” Bob suddenly exclaimed, as 
he sat up and regarded the water with 
covetous eves, “ the temptation is too much 
for me. I’m going to have a dip.” 

“ It certainly looks more tempting than 
our plunge into mud. A pleasant change, 
should say,” remarked Alf chaffingly. 
Then he added merrily : “ But are you sure 
that you can stand it ? It won’t do to exert 
yourself too much yet. Old Mackintosh 
expects you to rest.” 

“ That’s all right. I Bhan’t muck about 
very much. I can take it easy. As a 
matter of fact, I am sure that a plunge will 
buck me up.” 

“ All serene,” returned the younger boy, 
rising to prepare himself for a bathe. “ So 
long as you don’t think that it will do you 
any harm, I’m ready.” 

A short run, and then Bob had entered 
the water in the cleanout style of a practised 
diver. 

“ It's glorious I ” he called to his chum, 

* 


“ Talkhto about ghosts," said the old sailor (we 
had been discussing the Btate of the weather, as a 
matter of fact), “I call to mind a strange tiling that 
happened when 1 was in the North Atlantic trade 
and a younger man than I am now. Mind you, I'm no 
believer in lubbers' tales and I don’t recollect ever 
haring seen the Flying Dutchman or other visions at 
tea : but this thing—the apparition that I'm going 
to tell you about—beat old Vanderdecken and his 
ghost ship into a cocked hat for the time being.” 

The ancient salt lit his pipe and, after looking 
round to make sure that he did not offer a target to 
any mischievous small boys with pebbles to dispose 
of, stretched himself out lazily on the beach and 
proceeded : 

“ At the time I'm speaking of,” he went on, ” I 
was a quartermaster on a steamer called the Antelope, 
running between Liverpool and Montreal. On this 
particular ooc.imon we left Liverpool In fine weather 
and everyone thought we ware going to do the trip 
on wheels, as tlie saying is. But about ten days 
out, we ran slap into a fog off the Banks so thick that 
you could have cut it up into chunks and sent it home 
by parael poet. We kept the too ter buzzing night 
and day to let any vessel that might have lost herself 
thereabout* know we were coming, and put on life 
belts and tried to hearten ourselves op by thinking 
of the number of sliips that didn t get run down in the 
fogs off that coast. 

*• coon after we struck the fog, I happened to be 
taking the wheel in the first dog-watch, and the skipper 
and second mate were on the bridge, on the look-out to 
dodge icebergs and other things likely to get in our 
way. Suddenly there came across the water a sort of 
loug drawn-out wail, just like what yon might expect 
to hear from some poor soul in mortal agony. It 
fairly made my blood run cold I won't deny, for there 
was something unhuman about it that made one think 
of—well, p'raps you can guess. 

” But whatever It was—and some thought it may 
have been the call of a castaway—we couldn't give 
any help in euch a fog and, for all we knew, there might 
have been a dozen drowning men under our stern. 
To go cruising round in total darkness, in a sea ful of 
icetkcrgs, would have been madness, so we just held 
to our course. 

” The strange cry was repeated several times after 
that, and ail of a sudden 1 remembered an old yarn 
about a ghost that was said to haunt Cape Race, 
the very spot we were then passing. It was something 
about a white lady who walked on the water uttering 
shrieks of terror and. though I could not call to mind 
all the particulars. I’d remembered quite enough to 
set my teeth rattling. But that wasn't the worst— 
it was said that no one who saw the ghost ever lived 
to tell the tale. 

" Mind, as I said before, Tm not one of those who 
believes in silly superstitions, but—well, we’re all 
human, aren't we ? 

" Towards the end of the watch the fog began to clear 
a bit. but every now and then the horrible screams 
would ring out, making mj heart turn on its beam 


who W48 almost ready to follow his leader. 
“ I should think that it is quite eight feet in 
the middle, so you can plunge safely.” 

“ Right. Clear out of the way ! ” was 
the response, and in a second more Holden 
in his turn cleft the sparkling water. 

Those of our readers who are only familiar 
with the cheerless sea or even the placid 
river-bathing of England can have no idea 
of the charm that is found in emulating 
the fishes in the cool depths of a Western 
forest stream. 

Imagine the great trunks of cedar and 
pine and the gnarled giants of maples 
spreading their great arms—shutting off the 
distance with a surrounding barrier of dense 
colour; imagine the red willows dipping 
their heads in the margin of the bowl, 
gaily coloured birds skimming the surface 
in pursuit of insects, and gaudy butterflies 
sometimes touching your cheek, like a 
piece of down borne upon the mellow air. 
At such a time, in such a place, you feel 



OUR OPEN COLUMN. 

THE GHOST OP CAPE RACE. 

By Sidney Rodney. 

ends, as you may say. Suddenly I noticed the mate 
touch the skipper's arm and then point to the starboard 
sido. The old man got his glasses and both looked 
in turn, but I couldn't see anything myself, being 
at the wheel with my eyes glued on the ooinpass. I 
caught sight of the skipper’s face when he turned 
round though, and what I saw didn’t make me feel 
any happier. 

" About half an hour afterwards, the relief watch 
came up to take the wheel, and before I went below, I 
had a look round to spot the thing which the captain 
‘ and mate had been watching. It was still foggy, but 
nothing like so bad as it had beeu, yet at first I couldn't 
see anything at all. Then, just as I was giving it up, 

I saw something Whcli made my hair curl and nearly 
gave me fits, for away on the starboard quarter was— 
a woman's head 1 

“ It was as white as the sails of a Yankee clipper, 
and seemed to be riding on the waves, though I couldn’t 
see below the shoulders. At first I thought my 
imagination was playing tricks with me : but it was no 
good, there was no getting away from the fact that a 
woman’s head was over there, bobbing up and down 
in the water. But not only was it ghastly white, 
it was a tremendous size as well—five or six times 
as large as an ordinary woman’s head at the least. 

It was a bit of a relief to find that I wasn’t the only 
member of the crew who saw it, for when I went below 
everyone was talking about the ghost-wo man and 
telling yarns about men who had seen it and died 
soon afterwards. 

"' We'll never reach port, you mark my words,’ 
says one cheerful person. * I had a kind of feeling that 
I should never see home again,’ says another ; and bo 
they went on, as merry as mourners at a funeral. 
There wasn't a man among us who hadn’t had a feelin’ 
that something was going to happen this trip, and even 
I oouldn’t help callin’ to mind that the day before 
wo’d sailed Td walked under a ladder, been spoken to 
by a man with a squint, and heard a cock crow before 
midnight. 

” Next morning we were clear of the fog and making 
for the mouth of the St. Lawrence, but nobody took 
any Interest in the weather or anything except the 
spectre, and wo all felt certain we should never put foot 
on dry land again. You see, if only one of us had 
noticed the thing, we mightn’t have believod it; but 
when the whole crew, including the captain and o lb core, 
admitted they’d heard the cries and seen the head, 
there was no use trying to deny the fact. 

“ The most extraordinary part of it was, that we all 
reached Montreal safe and sound. But once ashore, 
no amount of money could tempt the men back again, 
and although the skipper offered double wages, he 
couldn't get a man to sign-on for the return voyage. 
They threatened the old crow with all sorts of penalties 
for deserting, but they wouldn't set foot on board the 
Antelope again for a gold mine. They said she was 
a doomed ship and was bound to go down with all hands 
like every otuer vessel that had once sighted the spectre. 

” The story soon got into tlie papers, and people 
came from all parts to have a look at the ‘ Death Ship,’ 


yourself to be but a tiny little speck in the 
centre of the world of Nature. You feel as 
free as a savage. If you are not happy, it 
must be that you are a weakling boy who 
lacks the real boy’s love for the out-of-door 
freedom. 

So intent were the boys on the enjoyment 
of the moment that they did not observe the 
figure of an Indian who crept out of the bush 
near by while they were experimenting in 
various positions for swimming. 

The Indian paused for a few moments. 
Then, seeing the attention of the lads 
was devoted to their amusement, he crept 
to the tent like a snake in the long grass. 
This he examined thoroughly, and he gave a 
grunt of satisfaction as he discovered the 
pack-horse picketed near by. After this, 
seeing no necessity for further secrecy of 
movement, he boldly walked to the edge 
of the pool where the boys were bathing, 
and sat down quietly to watch their play. 

(2*o be continued .) 


as some one had christened her, and one paper even 
had a picture of the ghost, drawn from a description 
given by one of the men. 

" Well, things went on like this for about a week, 
and it looked as if the Antelope would lie in the dock 
at Montreal until she rotted, and she might be there 
now but for a very queer thing that happened. A 
British cruiser, called the Unicorn, came up the 8fc. 
Lawrence, and as soon os it became known that she 
had passed Cape Race, she was besieged by people 
who wanted to know whether anything had been seen 
of the ghost. 

“ At first the captain* declared he'd never seen a 
ghost and didn’t believe there was such a thing— 
either at Cape Raoe or anywhere else—but it leaked 
oat that something had been seen when she was south 
of the Banks. This made things worse, for none of 
the bluejackets would say what it was, and the captain 
got se tired of answering questions that he threatened 
to throw overboard the first person who came on his 
ship and mentioned the word ghost. 

“ No one suspected that those Naval men were pulling 
our legs, until one morning the papers came out with 
great big headlines, saying the guoat mystery had 
been solved. It seems that the—but wait a minute, 
1 think I’ve got the cutting here.” 

The old sailor fetched out an ancient leather wallet 
and, after a great deal of fumbling, produced a crumpled 
piece of newspaper which read as follows: 

" An unexpected solution of the mystery of 
the so-called Cape Race Ghost has been furnished 
by the captain of the cruiser Unicorn. It appears 
that she was cruising in the neighbournood of 
Cape Race, when one of the tnidsthpmen noticed 
a large white object lloating in too water. A 
boat was lowered and it was found to be the 
figure-head of some sailing ship, wiiich had 
evidently been torn off during a storm. As it 
represented the head and shoulders of a female, 
there can be no doubt that this was the ’ giiost ’ 
which so terrified the credulous seamen of the 
Antelope. 

" The blood-curdling shrieks which were said 
to have been emitted by this harmless and rather 
pathetic phantom, are explained by tiie fact that 
large numbers of seals have been congregating in 
the vicinity of Cape Race, and no doubt it was the 
peculiar cry or bark of these creatures tout were 
heard by tue Antelope « crew. 

" The ‘ ghost ’ may be seen on board the cruiser 
for a small fee, and the money collected will be 
given to the local hospitals.” 

“To say we felt fools Is putting It mildly,” said the 
old salt as he carefully replaced the cutting in his case, 
“ and, I tell you, we could not get back aboard the 
Antelope quick enough. We were precious glad to 
leave Montreal, you may be sure, for they dialled us 
unmercifully, and we were called gnost-trackera, 
phantom-dodgers and other unpleasant names.” 

And the ancient mariner shook his head thoughtfully. 
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Problem No. 128. 

By Henry 0. Robinson (London). 


BLACK. 



White to move and win. 

O ur contributor will be recognised os 
having sent us many good things 
from the interesting little township, Kuala 
Lumpur, in the Federated Malay States. 
The above problem is one in the built-up 
“ stroke ” style, and it is composed with his 
usual care to evolve, out of a natural and 
probable situation, an interesting and 
impressive coup. Mr. Robinson is once more 
in this country on a holiday. 

Solution to Problem No. 127. 

By VV. G. Nicolson (Bishop Auckland). 
Position : Black men on 1, 6, 9 ; Ks 20, 


I mentioned Wai- 
roa Geyser as not 
having taken part- 
in the concert dis¬ 
play. Let mo ex- 
pla.n his unsoci¬ 
ability. Wairoa is 
VV h a karewarewa’s 
entert ainer of 
g r e a tness and 
honour. This old 
fellow, not being 
left to his natural 
spoliations, but 
having been arti¬ 
ficially experimented upon to enhance the 
work of God, and to please some great 
visiting personage out of season, was 
so perturbed thereby that he thereupon 
took upon himself an attitude of reticence, 
and, as if taking himself out of Nature’s 
hands, he refused to display his favours 
unless enticed in the aforesaid artificial 
fashion, with soap. His injured feelings 
are so far respected that it is only on the 
rare occasion of a visit of a duke or a lord, 
or other exalted personage, that Wairoa is 
commanded to gush forth, at the instance 


27 ; White men on 13, 15. 24, 2G ; K 11. 
White to move and win : 26—23, 15—10, 
13—6, 11—7, 7—32, 27—18, 6—15, 20—27, 
1—10. White wins. 


Games. 

In our last “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column 
we showed some instances of games where 
positions arise, and are maintained, by 
identical moves on each side. These 
positions are termed “ counterpart ” posi¬ 
tions. They sometimes become draws, but 
must not always be depended upon to 
do so. The following game is an instance 
in which a counterpart position was assumed 
towards the closing stage and maintained to 
the end with a drawn result. It was played 
between two proficients : 


Game No. 72.—“ Glasgow ” opening. 


11—IS 

24—20 

18—27 

16—11 

29—25 

23—19 

16—19 

32—23 

19—23 

21—17 

8—11 

26—22 

6—15 

22—18 

12—10 

22—17 

4— 8 

29—25 

10—15 

17—13 

11—1« 

26—23 

5— 9 

18—14 

16—20 

24—20 

19—26 

13— C 

15—18 

10— C 

16—23 

30—23 

1—10 

14—10 

2— 0 

27—11 

9—14 

25—22 

(all 8—22 

13— G 

7—11 

17—13 

15—19 

11— 8 

23—27 

20—11 

10—15 

23—16 

22—25 

31—24 

3— 7 

22—17 

12—19 

8— 4 

20—2 7 

28—24 

15—18 

20—16 

25—29 

Drawn. 

7—16 

17—10 

8—12 

4— 8 



(a) Here the position is “ counterpart,” 
both the black and white forces being 
identically situated. The play, being by 
proficients, may be regarded as quite sound. 

Should any of our readers be aware of any 
similar games we invite them to send for 
publication. 


of a few bars of magic soap, which are cast 
upon his bosom. 

It is as yet an unexplained wonder why 
all the geysers of Rotorua sometimes flood 
and then recede to below the normal point 
without the aid of rain. But wonders 
usually consist in our inability to interpret 
them—and this is Wonderland. Taupo 
Lake, in the thermal region, pulsates also; 
sometimes to an extent of two feet. But 
though the geysers are the supreme 
interest of Whakarewarewa, they do not 
hold the monopoly thereof. There are a 
score of other marvels to confuse and 
delight the eye and mind ; and these are 
always on view. A beautiful leaden-grey 
silica formation overtops the marvel 
know’n as the Torpedo. It is itself capped 
with a geyser, which, when in play, casts 
streams of water over the silica bank, 
giving an excellent imitation of stalactites 
as seen in caves. A stream, which, it is 
said, contains no less than 500 chemicals, 
flows beneath the silica bank, and in the 
bed of the stream at this spot the Torpedo 
belches forth a boiling rumble at regular 
intervals, and lifts the body of the 
stream with it. The wonder of it is 


that the waters of the little river are 
colJ. 

The silica formation, which embeds the 
outflow of the various geysers, is ever 
building up, assimilating a fraction of the 
flowing waters and whatever substance 
may be cast therein, petrifying it in a 
surprisingly short space of time. A petri¬ 
fied fir tree is on view in the domain. In 
one case there is quite a miniature w hite 
terrace forming, which gives, at least, a 
small idea of the beautiful structures so 
tragically destroyed in the Tarawera erup¬ 
tion, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, the “Pink” and “White” Ter¬ 
races. At the top of this silica mound 
Waikite Geyser often plays to the gal¬ 
lery. He, too, it would appear, resented 
the invasion of modern customs, for on th*» 
very day that the railway line to Rotorua 
was completed Waikite ceased to peiiurui, 
and he preserved his patient inactivity till 
the 13th anniversary of that day, when, 
as if carried away by the prevailing super¬ 
stition surrounding the “ baker’s dozen” 
number, and desiring to vent his spleen 
on all civilisation, he lifted his head on 
that day, hissing and spitting volumes; 
nor has he since remained quiescent in his 
lair for any lengthy period. 

The boiling mud-pools, of various 
colours, form one of Rotorua’s many 
natural wonders, particularly the pool 
known as the Porridge Pot, but I am pro- 
pared to stand guarantor for the fact that 
its only aspect of agreement with our 
standard morning meal is its appearance. 
On account of the peculiar sound emanat¬ 
ing therefrom, one of these mud pools is 
known as the Grunting Pig. The petro¬ 
leum wells, too, claim a large share of 
interest. My youthful guide showed me 
two wells in very close proximity to each 
other; a canal connects the two, and the 
liquid is ceaselessly pouring from one well 
to the other, and yet there is no perceiv¬ 
able inlet to the former well and no per¬ 
ceivable outlet to the latter. 

The Brain Pot is a quiescent mud 
geyser, which, instead of casting sheets 
of hot water into the air, formerly threw 
boiling mud, and in which, tradition has 
it, the brains of a vanquished Maori chief 
were cooked and served up to the con¬ 
queror with due delicacy. 

The characteristic lethargy of the Maori 
has been catered for even by Nature, and 
it is seldom that fires need be lit, for 
natural boiling-water or steam-holes are 
always at hand, simple inset cooking 
appliances being all that are required by 
the coloured lords and ladies of the manor 
wherewith to prepare their sumptuous re¬ 
pasts. There is one spot on the highly 
mineralised waters of the river at which 
the Maori sits and hooks his fish. With¬ 
out moving from his position he casts his 
catch into a boiling water-hole at his back, 
and takes it out cooked. I have had the 
pleasure of partaking of potatoes cooked 
by thermal action. 

Perhaps the most energetic of our dusky 
brethren are to be picked from the ranks 
of the tamariki (children), who intercept 
pedestrians en route for Whakarewarewa 
at the bridge which crosses the stream. 
The bridge towers thirty feet above water- 
level, and the aquatic youngsters under¬ 
take to dive for money thrown therefrom. 
Should the inducement be sufficient, they 
will make a plunge from the bridge deck¬ 
ing, or even its railing, aud grope the 
sands beneath the water in quest of the 
spoil embedded there. It is seldom a coin 
is lost by this little company, which 
spends many hours of every day sporting 



New Zealand’s Wonderland. 

A GLIMPSE OF OUR DOMINION IN THE SOUTHERN SEAS. 

By FRED GILES, 

Author of “ A Jaunt through Tasmaniaetc. 


PART II. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GOOD WOBK IN CAMP. 

The total statistics of tiie work of the Y.M.C.A. in 
Territorial camps for 1912 are now complete. It will 
be observed that substantial increases are recorded 
under every heading. The figures are exclusive of 


Wales. 

1912. 1911. 

Letters, Postcards 

and Parcels_ 967,795 882,065 

Postage Stamps 

Sold. £3,087 15r. 5d. £2,889 4s. 0 d. 

Postal Orders 

Sold. £11,869 Oi. M. £9,218 15*. lOd. 

Festal Orders 

Cashed. £475 12*. 6 d. No record. 

Savings Bank 

Deposits. £1,990 llx. 7i. £1,805 6 s. 6 d. 

Pledges. 3,095 2,751 

Workers. 789 679 

Men in Camp_ 156,804 138,423 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


ABCTIC ANIMALS. 

THE musk-ox of the far north is a very strong and 
tireless animal. It expends a tremendous amount of 
energy in walking and in pawing in the course of a 
day's grazing, and when startled or intent on new 
feeding-grounds it travels long distances at a rapid 
pace, and with no regard to the irregularities of the 
country. Commander Robert E. Peary describes 
this animal as distinctly gregarious. 

Hunting musk-oxen in northern Greenland and 
Grinncll Land, although entailing a great deal of 
work, is not difficult, for seeing the animals is tanta¬ 


mount to securing them. Either from natural stupidity, 
or as a result of their freedom from molestation in their 
arctic fastnesses, they are comparatively tame. 
" Although the danger to a man from the charge of 
a musk-ox is very possibly a real one," says Commander 
Peary, “ I have never yet seen any member of any of 
my purties in peril even of a slight accident on this 
account." Commander Peary also writes of the 
narwhal, which he describes as an animal of systematic 
habits, with regular " beats." The sclrools make 
stated tours in and out of the bays. It is a striking 
sight to see the entire school moving with clock-like 
precision, the long, gleaming horns rising in unison 
from the water, followed by the bluff snouts, then the 
jets of vapour as the animals “ blow,” and last the 
rounded backs. The full-grown animals are mottled 
in black and white. Adult males are from fifteen to 
eighteen feet in length, exclusive of the beautiful ivory 
horn which projects from the snout, and attains a 
length of from five to nine, and possibly more, feet. 
The females are without the horns. The thick, rich 
blubber of this animal is highly prized as giving a 
very clear flame in the stone lamps of the natives. 
The rubber-like epidermis, about half an inch in thick¬ 
ness, is one of their greatest delicacies. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

TRAINING A DOG. 

IN training a young dog use system and regularity, 
taking a little time each day. and keeping your temper 
all the time. Begin by feeding him yourself, petting 
him, talking to h m, pi lying with him. Teach him 
to come to you when called, first by offering him some¬ 
thing to eat. If you haven't anything to give him 
when he comes, pet him Don’t whip him. Be 


careful not to cow his spirit. Love is better than 
lashes Now teach him to lie down on command. Put 
one hand on each side of his head and say : " Jack, lie 
down,” at the same time pressing steadily downward 
upon his head. Put bis fore paws out before him and 
press.his nose between them. Then say: '* Get up, 
Jadri" He will do this, probably, without any per¬ 
suasion. Now teach him to fetch and carry. Repeat 
the name of the thing you want him to bring’frequently. 
Show it to him. Open his mouth and dost- his jaw 
upon it, teaching him how to hold it. Then wnlk away, 
letting him follow you. If he d’-ops the article pat It 
in his mouth again. Throw it away a little distance, 
go with him to it, talking to him ail the time, pick it 
up, put it in . his mouth and return with him to the 
starting point. Do this over and over again. Do 
it ten times every morning and ten times every evening. 
Leaping over a broomstick, closing a door, and other 
tricks are all taught in the same way, first doing it 
for him, then doing it with liim, and then having him 
do it alone. Keep vour deg at your side as much as 
possible and talk to him. Y ou w ill soon find that you 
will get on speaking terms with him. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

BOYS, TRY IT. 

JUST stand aside and watch yourself go by; 

Think of yourself as " he ” instead of " I.” 

Pick flaws, find fault, forget the man is you. 

And strive to make your estimate ring true. 

The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink. 
Love’s chain grow stronger by one mighty link, 
When you with " he " as substitute for " I ” 

Have stood aside and watched yourself go hv. 

Strickland W. Gilltlan. 



The names of the men In our group are 'from left to right!Rack row : J. J. Mftxtjfn. A. S. Kntoht. L. T.orw. J. D. Luyt, G. MORKF.L. Second row : F. Luyt. 
S. H. Lrthskr, T. F. Van \ithen. E. H. Shun, K. McHardv. J. A. J. Francis. J. HraINE, W. Mills, R. Luyt, E. Delaney. Third row: W. Kkick, 
G. Thompson, s. N. Choxjk, J. stf.cm.ikn. w. A. Miliar. 11 . Hoknft manager. F. J. Dobbin. D. F. Morkel, w. H. Mokkel, a. Van deh Hoff. 
Seated on the ground: C. Wrkntmore, J. Immelman, J. MtClLLOUH, J. Morkel. [Bhotvyraph by Lewis, Bath.) 
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A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 

; By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

Author 0 / “ Braves, While and Red,” “ Call of Honour” 

“ Comrades Threel ” “ Toviak “ Tangled Trails,” etc., etc. 

chapter xiv. ( continued ). —the cattle of wits. 

I t was Alf who was the first to discover the stranger. 
“ 1 say! There’s an Indian! ** he exclaimed. 


“ With a snarl like that of a wild cat the Indian sprang: for Alfa throat." [fire T- 179.) Where? questioned Cob, who had swum a little 
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way ont of sight beyond a 
curve in the creek. 

“Over there — beside our 
clothes. But I say ! What a 
horrible face he has got. He 
looks as if a lion had started 
to chew him and changed his 
mind! He's the ugliest looking 
freak I ever saw.” 

Taking for granted that tho 
Indian would not understand 
the uncomplimentary remarks. 

Holden swam towards the side 
of the pool, being quickly 
followed by his chum. But 
the Indian had understood. 

Ho was as familiar with collo¬ 
quial English as he was with 
his o wn tongue. N evert heless, 
he did not alter- the grin on 
his face, though there was 
something very different from 
a grin at his heart—a some¬ 
thing which (if the rash speaker 
had only known it) had sud¬ 
denly determined him to carry 
out his contract in quite a 
different manner from that 
which had been arranged with 
Thunder-maker. 

An Indian is a queer creature 
at the best. He loves as quickly A Seasonable Riddle. 

ai ? |, 48 hates. why aren’t we going to buy any more sketches from this Christmas 

w hile devotion may bo turned artist‘of ours ? 

into detestation as rapidly as Because on the present occasion he has given us Short Wait t 
a vessel of clear water is dis¬ 
coloured by a drop of ink. Red 

Fox’s eyes flashed tire towards the impudent “ You said that you have come a long 
lad, though his Ups still smiled, and anyone trail ? ” he said, regarding the Indian with 

who was a judge of Indian character would a sharp scrutiny. 

have understood from that look that it Red Fox bowed assent, taking out his 
would be an ill moment for Aif if ever it pipe to fill it with kini-ka-nik (tobacco and 
was w ithin the power of the redskin to repay red willow bark mixed) as he spoke, 
the insulting expressions. “ Red Fox come far—with feet of deer. 

By this time both lads had reached the He have story for ear of pale-face brothers.” 
shore, w hereupon Bob addressed the stranger The boys started at the remark, while Alf 
while the pair proceeded to dress—Arnold’s repeated : 

clothes being dry by this time. “ A story ? ” 

“ Well, where have you come from ? ” “ From the white men, to their papooses.” 

the boy questioned. This was news, indeed ; but the unex- 

“ Trail long. Reel Fox come over prairie pected announcement disarmed suspicion 

—bush—far—far-” for the moment. 

“ Oh, you understand English ?” exclaimed “From our fathers?” said Bob eagerly. 
Alf, at the same timo hoping that the Indian “ Where are they ? What has kept them 
had not heard enough, or understood from returning to camp ? ” 

English well enough, to comprehend the “ The w hite men rest,” replied the Indian, 
recent criticisms as to his personal appear- “ The trail far. They find Red Fox and 

ance. they say: ‘ Go, find our papooses and 

The redskin nodded, though he craftily lead them by straight trail to our tent.’ ” 
pretended that his knowledge of the foreign “ But they had no tent with them ! ” 
tongue was but scanty. exclaimed Alf, at once touching the weak 

“ Red Fox know' little—very little. He point in the falsehood. “ Perhaps they 

speak—he no’ understand all that ears tell are with other Indians ? ” 
him.” Red Fox had not been instructed by 

“ And a jolly good job, too,” commented Thunder-maker in the details of the story 

Alf to his friend. “ He’s a hideous monster, that he was to tell in order to gain his ends, 

but I shouldn’t like to hurt his feelings by It had not occurred to him to invent more 

letting him know my opinion.” than that ho had been sont to bring the 

“ I don’t think that I would express it too lads. That had seemed sufficient to attain 

freely, if I were you,” said Bob, who had his aims, though he realised that it would 

quickly resumed his everyday attire. “You not do to say that tho white men were 

never can tell how much fellows like that captives. That might frighten the boys 

understand. I remember father telling and prevent their following his guidance, 

me that Indians won’t always admit that The poor servant had not calculated upon 

they know English well. They think that the probing questions that would have been 

they can drive better bargains by pretending naturally anticipated by an English mind 

ignorance.” and prepared for. 

Then the boy turned to the native, and But he saw' tho blunder, and hastened 
the fact that the man w'as alone and to amend the error as best he might, 

seemed to have no other possessions than “ White men with Indians—with friends, 
his gun, hunting-knife and pipe, raised doubts Rod men good to pale-faces—give them food 

in tho lad’s mind as to the truth of the and teepees and robes to rest on. So white 

statement concerning tho long journey. men wish papooses to follow w’here Red Fox 

He knew and had heard sufficient about walk.” 

Indians to be aware that they seldom Holden turned aside to his chum, 

travelled any distance without their family “ I’ll be hanged if I’ll follow the lead of a 

and other belongings. murderous-looking villain like that unless he 



can show very good reasons why I should* 
ills face is like a nightmare.” 

“ 1 can’t say I like the look of him 
myself,” returned Bob. “ He hasn’t got 
the expression of a fellow you could trust. 
Besides, don’t you think that if our fathers- 
were well and had sent a native messenger 
to us—don’t 3 ’ou think that they would havo 
sent some sort of written message as well ? ” 

“ It would have been easy enough. 
Father always carries his notebook and 
pencil with him-” 

“So he could have easily explained 
matters. I don’t think he would have 
trusted an Indian to be understood. It 
isn’t as if we knew' anything of the lingo.” 

While the boys were thus discussing the 
situation in low' tones, they did not heed 
how Red Fox was observing them sharply 
from the corners of his eyes. He was trving 
to discover how far his deception had 
succeeded, though he endeavoured to hide his 
anxious observation by the action of lighting 
his redstone pipe. And it must be confessed 
that his keen scrutiny of the lads’ faces did 
nqt reassure him. He could see suspicion 
plainly marked in both, while his heart burned 
with fire of anger, though resentment was 
mainly directed to the younger lad whose 
inadvertent remarks had cut so deeply into 
the savage pride. 

But the redskin’s mental observations 
were suddenly cut short by Bob, w ho w heeled 
upon him with a sudden inspiration. 

“ Look here,” he said quickly, though his 
voice was pleasant and almost reassuring, 
“it is very good of you to travel so far to 
bring us this news. We are glad to see you, 
and will try to give j'ou a good present. But 
we will settle our business first. So, give mo 
the letter, and then we will go to the tent 
and eat.” 

“ Letter ? ” 

The Indian repeated the single word in a 
puzzled tone. 

“ Yes ; the one my father gave you,” 
said Bob. 

So mystified w'as Red Fox by the intelli¬ 
gence that apparently he had not only been 
expected by the boys but that he had been 
looked for as the bearer of a letter from the 
fathers to their sons, that he was momentarily 
startled out of his caution in pretending an 
only slight acquaintance with tho English 
language. 

He stared open-eyed at the question, and 
Bob continued evenly : 

“ Of course my father would send a letter 
if he wanted us. He could do that to prove 
that his messenger was one w’hom he could 
trust. Did he give you one ? ” 

Red Fox was quite taken off his guard by 
the white boy’s guile, but he strovo to cover 
his confusion by further lying. 

“ Yes—the w hite man send paper by hand 
of Red Fox, but—but Rod Fox foolish ; he 
—lose letter—on trail—” 

“ But you are sure you had one ? It would 
be written—in red—with a red pencil—a red 
paint-stick.” 

“ My white brother speaks true,” said the 
Indian. 

“ Of course he does! ” chimed in Alf, 
to whom his chum’s ruse was now clear. 
“ And if that letter was written in red and 
sent to us, we would know where it came 
from, and would follow the messenger at 
once.” 

The Indian flashed a quick glance of 
hatred towards tho last speaker, but in¬ 
stantly lowered his eyelids again, as he 
returned with more calmness than before : 

“ It is well. The pale-face did paint 
letter with red. But—Red Fox foolish 
Indian. He lose letter on trail. He seek 
much—much—but no’ find.” 

The game of bluff had succeeded. Now 
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ihe boys knew for certain that the man free for the moment, the boy jumped back by a bush fire earlier in tho year. Here the 

was lying—that he had not been com- in readiness for another attack. But once tracks were less easy to follow, for a steady 

missioned by either of their parents ; and again the unexpected had him at a vantage. breeze was blowing, and the imprints of the 

both laughed derisively. The boy anticipated no other attack now hoofs were covered almost as quickly as they 

“ Trapped ! ” exclaimed Holden triumph- but that of lists or a knife at the utmost. were made, 

antly. “ You’ve got him tight as a rabbit These were the only contingencies that his It was heart-breaking to have to slacken 

in a gin. Bob.” inexperience could imagine. But before speed at such a time, when every second 

How that sneering laughter scorched the he had time to conjecture other possibilities, might mean disaster to his chum. But what 

redman’s pride ! It touched him at the Red Fox had slipped off his blanket, flung it else could he do ? And when ultimately the 

quick, and caused him to writhe inwardly, around the lad just as the ancient gladiator tracks led him to the border of a vast marsh- 

until his fingers twitched beneath the folds was wont to entangle his opponent in the land, the lad was obliged to halt in what was 

of his blanket with eagerness to tear out the deadly net; and before Arnold had reached almost despair. 

tongue that thus jeered at him. Yet the the river bank, the Indian had wound the “ What is to be done now ? ” he exclaimed 
lads did not dream how near they were to blanket tightly round his captive, picked to himself. “ Poor old Alf! What a fool I 

tragedy as they laughed at the little comedy him up in his arms, and commenced running was not to be prepared for such a rascal, 

with the chief actor sitting huddled at their towards the tent. when once my suspicions were so roused ! ’* 

feet. They did not notice how the Indian’s Bob gave a cry of dismay, and rushed on But it was no use sitting down in hope- 

eyes first measured the distanoe from tho in pursuit. lessness. Such weakness would have nothing 

overhanging bank to the surface of the But tho redskin had the start and ran to gain and everything to lose. So Bob 

water, and then as quietly calculated the straight towards tho picketed horse, still pulled himself together, as the apt saying 

distance between himself and the lads. carrying tho lad, who was half stifled by the has it, and racked his brains to meet the 

“Yes, you were indeed foolish,” resumod thick cloak, and practically helpless owing to occasion. 

Arnold, “ for you have shown us that your the tightness with which the bond was Not a sound could he now hear to indicate 

words were lies. My father never wrote such twined. which way the fugitive had taken. Moreover, 

a letter. I am sure, for a red pencil is not a It would have been an easy matter then the tracks completely disappeared from 
thing that he possesses. And if he were well for Red Fox to have killed his captive and sight when the boy had taken a few paces 

enough to write, he would be well enough to yet escaped the other boy. But that was into the shallow water and spongy moss, 

come himself, instead of sending such a not his purpose. In his thirst to revenge the Plainly the only course was to mark the 
foolish Indian and a bad liar.” insult of Alf’s words, he had quite forgotten starting-point with a stake, and then follow 

“ At the same time,” whispered Alf, “the Thunder-maker’s commission and the cov- round the margin of the swamp until he 

chap must know something or he wouldn’t eted ermine robe. These were nothing to discovered the spot where the rider had 

be here at all. We must find out that in him now'. He had listened to sneers with crossed. 

some way or other.” patience. The time had now come to repay It was a tedious process, but apparently 

“True,” Bob said. the taunts with interest. He ran towards there was no option. So he resumod tho 

But there was no time allowed for con- the pack-horse. A slash with his hunting- weary tour with such hope as he could 

sklering what means to adopt to obtain knife severed the rope within two or three summon. 

further information, for just at that moment feet of the halter. Alf was then thrown Arnold found the tracks after more than 
Red Fox uttered a wild cry, and sprang roughly across the animal’s back, which the two hours’ patient searching, as the dusk 

from the ground with the leap of a deer. Indian was himself astride an instant after- was beginning to creep over the forest. The 

Next instant Bob was gripped as in a vice wards. A vicious dig of the heels, and the footprints were more distinct now than they 

and flung into the oentre of the pool; horse sprang forward. had been at the other side of tho marsh, so 

then with a snarl like that of a wild cat And the last that Bob saw as he reached the boy was able to make some rapid pro- 
the Indian sprang for Alfa throat. the tent was an ugly face grinning at him pees. But, as the darkness fell, the work 

and an arm waving tauntingly, as horse, became more difficult. He had to stoop low 

- rider, and burden disappeared into the woods. in order to see the tracks at all, and ulti- 

Amold was aghast 1 mately he could only tollow them on hands 

ghaftkb xv. —off 1 He rushed into tho tent and Bnatched up and knees — feeling the footprints with his 

. . his repeating rifle, which was already loaded; fingers, just as a blind man feels the letters 

The Indian is nothing if he is not un- by the time he emerged again, he could only inhis book, 

expected m all his actions. Surprise bear the distant sound of the fugitive rider He was becoming thoroughly exhausted, 
attacks were ever his weapons of warfare. pressing the branches through the bush Still he plodded on with dogged persever- 

From among the long grass of an apparently track. ance. His knees were grazed and his back 

innocent meadow he would suddenly rise He ran forwards at top speed, but he knew was aching, especially where the rifle w as 
with his followers to attack the caravan well t bat unless some accident befell the strapped ; and at times he even stumbled and 

that was quietly pursuing its way along the horse, he stood a poor chance of being able fell in a heap from which each time he found 

praine in absolute ignorance of the nearness ^ a jd his ohum. The Indian would know it more difficult to rise than the former one. 

of enemies. In the dead hour of night the the bu.*h as well as his namesake fox. It was indeed a trial that would have 

war-whoop would suddenly rmg through He wou id no t be likely to take any risk that taxed the strength and nerves of the strong- 

the forest, and the settlers would be scalped would imperil his safety or blight any evil eet. When we remember what the boy had 

and dead before the last echo had bare purpose that he might harbour. already undergone that da)’, we have need 

time to die away. _ . , The boy followed the track, which was to wonder that he endured so long. Still he 

So it was on this occasion. Utterly well marked. It was the same course that persevered. Inch by inch he felt his path in 

unsuspicious of attack, both boys were had been taken by Mackintosh and Haggis the pitch darkness, crawling through tho 

taken at a disadvantage. Bob was flounder- earlier in the day. For a time it led through bush with only hooting owls and whining 

ing in the water before he had time to realise an a venue of trees. Then it branched off wolves for company, until at last, worn out 

the assault, while Alf was equally unprepared to the left where the ground was hard-packed and dizzy, his muscles gave way and ho 

as the Indian sprang towards him. and dry, having been stripped of vegetation floundered unoonscious upon the earth. 

The claw-like fingers missed their in¬ 
tended grip upon the boy’s throat, but the 
arms managed to grapple the lad in a tight 
embrace. Alf struggled well, but he was no 
match for the muscles of the giant Dacotah. 

“ I’m coming! I’ll be with you in a 
second ! ” called Bob from the water, 
striking out strongly for the shore as soon as 
he had recovered breath. 

The Indian looked hastily around him 
without releasing the bearlike hug. He 
saw the swimmer quickly approaching, and 
he gave a cry of fury as he thought that 
he would be baulked of his purpose of 
revenge, for he rightly thought that he 
would stand a poor chance against two 
active lads. He might succeed in injuring 
the one, but there was little chance of his 
escaping. 

Suddenly he released Alf. Feeling himself 
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H. Calvert, who was colonel of the regi¬ 
ment for twenty years; the other name is 
“The Old and Bold.” 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers were nick 
named " Earl of Mar’s Grey Breeks,” 
from the colour of their breeches at the 
time the regiment was formed in 1678. 
The Royal Welsh Fusiliers have a long 
and glorious record, having fought with 
distinction at Blenheim, Ramillies, Oude- 
narde, and Malplaquet under Marl¬ 
borough’s generalship; Dettingen and 
Minden; the chief battles of the Penin¬ 
sular War; those of the Crimean War; 
the Indian Mutiny; and through the 
Ashantee and Burmese Wars. The regi¬ 
ment’s nicknames are the “ Nanny Goats ” 
and the “ Royal Goats,” on account of the 
custom of having a goat led at the head 
of the regiment when on the march. 

The King’s Own Borderers are one of the 
oldest Scotch regiments, their nickname at 
one time having been “ Leven’s,” to 
perpetuate the fact that they were origin¬ 
ally raised in the remarkably short time 
of four hours in 1689 by the then Earl 
of Leven. The men are also known as 
the “ Botherers ” and the “K.O.B.’s.” 
They have the privilege—an exclusive one, 

(To be 


by the way—of recruiting in Edinburgh 
streets without first obtaining the sanc¬ 
tion of the Lord Provost of the city. The 
2nd Battalion of the Cameronians, or 
Scottish Rifles, are known as “ Sir Thomas 
Graham’s Perthshire Grey Breeks,” on 
account of the colour of the men’s breeches 
at the time they were commanded by the 
colonel of that name. 

The Gloucestershire Regiment, which 
suffered so severely in the late Boer War, 
has a long and honourable career, haying 
fought in almost every campaign of any 
moment in which the British Army has 
been engaged since the battle of Ramillies. 
They have several nicknames, the one of 
“ Old Braggs,” given in 1750, recording 
the name of their colonel for a period of 
seventeen vears; and the “Slashers,” 
from their bravery at the Battle of White 
Plai ns and passage of the River Brunx in 
1777. In this connection it may be added 
that some authorities give the origin of 
the nickname “ Slashers ” as the incident 
of some of the officers disguising them¬ 
selves as Indians during this campaign, 
and cutting off the ears of a magistrate 
who refused shelter to the women of the 
regiment in the depth of a severe winter. 
continued.) 
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Some Regimental 
Nicknames: 

THEIR ORIGIN AND ROMANCE. 

By CLIVE HOLLAND. 

M ost famous regi¬ 
ments in the 
British Army possess 
nicknames of a more or 
less interesting and 
historical character; 
some of which, indeed, 
perpetuate brave deeds 
that have almost been 
forgotten by reason of 
deeds equally gallant 
which have followed 
whenever these regi¬ 
ments have been 
afforded the oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing 
themselves. Indeed, 
there are dozens of 
regiments that are 
known to their brothers 
in arms not by the name 
given them in the news¬ 
papers, but by one which some deed or 
accident has been the means of bring upon 
them. 

For example, the 1st Royal Dragoons 
have a long history. The regiment was 
formed as a troop of Cuirassiers on the 
marriage of Charles II. in 1661. It was 
sent to garrison Tangier—then an English 
possession—and the nickname of “ Tangier 
Cuirassiers ” stuck to it for many years. 
Twenty-three years later, however, it was 
renamed “ The Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons,” and towards the close of the 
century it was generally known as the 
" English Horse.” 

The 13th Hussars were raised nearly 
two hundred years ago, in the stirring 
times of the 1715, under the name of 
" Munden’s Dragoons.” First known by 
the nickname of the “ Green Dragoons/' 
the regiment was renamed during the Pen¬ 
insular War “The Ragged Brigade” on 
account of its being unable to keep up its 
smart appearance during the hard cam¬ 
paigning it underwent. It fought in no 
fewer than thirty-two actions, and lost 
nearly half its men and nearly four times 
as many horses. Other nicknames which 
have been bestowed upon it at various 
times are "The Evergreens,” from the 
bright green of its uniform facings, and 
its motto, "It lives for Ever”; and 
"The Geraniums,” from the smartness of 
the dress of both officers and men. 

The 6th Dragoons, or Iimiskillings, 
raised at the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, were known some years later as the 
" Black Dragoons,” from the colour of the 
mounts. Other nicknames belonging to 
the regiment are “ The Old Inniskillings,” 
and ‘ Tne S iillingers.” Tnc Royal Fusi¬ 
liers were in the eighteenth century known 
as " The Hanoverian White Horse,” the 
Tegimental nickname being " Elegant 
Extracts,” the sobriquet arising from the 
fact that the officers were usually selected 
from other " smart ” regiments. The 
" service ” record of the regiment is a 
very long and distinguished one, including 
as it does the campaign in Martinique, 
the Peninsular War, the Crimean War, 
and the Afghan Wars. 

The West Yorkshire (Prince of Wales’ 
Own) also has two sobriquets—one, 
" Calvert’s Entire,” arising out of the 
circumstance that no fewer than three bat¬ 
talions were at one time kept up for the 
benefit of the then Adjutant-General, Sir 


Prefatory Note by the Editor. 

T he diary of Sir Geoffrey Forrest, 
whose gallantry at Waterloo won 
him undying fame, is often quoted as an 
authority on Napoleonic times. The 
originals have been in the possession of my 
family for the last half-century, and although 
it is not generally known, the gallant soldier 
kept a diary from his earliest days. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the diary of 1783, when 
he was at the age of sixteen, will no doubt 
prove interesting at this season of the year : 


Wednesday, December 23, 1783.—It’s 

not so bad after all; instead of having to 
stay here over Christmas [At Eton College.— 
Ed.], this morning brings me a letter from 
Uncle Ned—whom, by the by, I’ve never 
seen yet—asking me to spend my holidays 
with them, and enclosing a guinea for box 
seats on the coach. Hurrah! Anything 
better than moping about here just because 
there’s fever in the house at home. 

The London coach leaves Windsor at 
twelve o’clock, so I must hurry up to catch 
it as it comes along High St. Uncle Ned will 
meet me at the Belle Savage in London, 
and we shall then go together to his house 
which is somewhere in the country, down 
in Kent I believe. 

I’m writing these lines at the Bello 
Savage Inn on Ludgate Hill in London. I 
met Uncle Ned when the coach stopped, and 
we are to proceed on our way to-morrow, as 
there is no fast coach into Kent to-night. 

I had a mighty fine journey from Eton 
here, and we accomplished the distance in 
four hours. The driver of the “Flying 
Machine ”—for that was the name of the 
coach—was a jovial follow of portly 
dimensions with a hard, red face, almost 
hidden by the wealth of woollen handkerchief 
with which he enveloped his neck, and the 
broad-brimmed hat which he pulled well 


down over his ears. I wondered mightily at 
the numerous great coats with whibh he had 
encased himself, but had no doubt of their 
usefulness ere we had reached Cranbrook, 
where we stopped and where many of the 
passengers, not to mention the driver and 
the guard, partook of a steaming hot potion. 

It was cold : I don’t remember when I’ve 
known it colder. There had been a slight 
thaw, and the ground which the day before 
had been hard and crisp with the frost, was 
soft to such a degree that I more than once 
thought the wheels of the coach would sink 
in so far that we should all have to alight 
and push it out again. However, this was 
not the case. The driver, as I have hinted, 
was a jovial fellow, and he kept us on the 
box seat all interested in the tales ho told 
us of the bold Claude Duval, as we crossed 
over Hounslow Heath, a great haunt of the 
noted Highwayman. One story I recollect 
as particularly fine, and worth recording. 
Duval had received intelligence of the coming 
of a coach with £400 in gold in it. In the 
coach was a Knight, his lady and a maid, 
who perceiving five horsemen surround the 
coach, cried out they were beset. The 
lady, to show she was not afraid, took a 
flageolet out of her pocket and played a tune 
upon it. Duval, ever courteous, plays also, 
and excellently well, upon a flageolet of his 
own, and rides up to the coach-door. 

" Sir,” says he, addressing the Knight, 
“ your lady plays excellently, and I doubt 
not but that she can dance as well: will 
you let me have the honour of one Currant 
with her upon the Heath ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied the Knight. “ I dare not 
deny anything to one of your quality and 
mind. You seem a Gentleman and your 
request is reasonable.” 

And when Duval and the Lad} ltad 
finished their dance, he waits on the Lauy 
to the coach. 

** Sir,” he says to the Knight. “ You 
have forgot to pay the music.” 
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Greenwich. There was a long dark road 
before us which must have been a hill, for 
the horses took it slowly and the wind was 
very keen when we reached the top. A 
welcome Light shone out from the little inn 
and my uncle gave me a draught which he 
bade me drink at once, which I did, not 
knowing what it was. 

It was a sort of mulled beer, he told me 
afterwards, and I felt the better for it. It 
was a long ride into Rochester although I 
slept a great part of it after having that hot 
jiotion, and we alighted at the Bull for 
dinner. 

And what a dinner ! A wondrous sight. 
The long tables, the huge joints steaming hot 
from the kitchen : the dainty side dishes ; 
the huge cheeses ! the busy waiters bustling 
here and there to do the bidding of a dozen 
hungry travellers who have hardly an hour 
in which to make a meal. 

I shall remember that meal as long as I 
live, I do believe. Never before have I done 
such justice to hot roast beef, potatoes, ale, 
plum-pudding and cheese ! I must confess 
I was sorry when the guard’s horn 
sounded the note of departure and Uncle 
Ned only laughed good humouredly when I 
at first refused to respond. 

The coach went as far as Canterbury that 
night, but we alighted ten miles this side of 
the city at a lonely inn by the wayside— 
I forget its name at the moment—where a 
postboy and chaise were awaiting to take 
us six miles across country to my uncle's 
house. 

It was really the eve of Christmas now, 
and the spirit of Christmas seemed to be 
upon everything : upon the landlord of the 
little inn afore-mentioned, who had a great 
sprig of holly on the lapel of his capacious 
coat, and who bid us a right hearty Merry 
Christmas as we took our seat and the post¬ 
boy smacked his whip and set the horses 
off at a gallop : upon the folk by the wayside 
carrying bundles of provisions, happy in 
the thoughts of home, and the brightness 
awaiting them there : upon the little children 
to whom this time of Christmas is as no such 
other time ever is or ever can be : upon the 
hard frosty road lit by the flickering moon¬ 
beams, causing it to resemble by its 
glistening the glory of the birthday that was 
to come : upon the trees flecked with snow, 
without which no Christmas is complete: and 
upon ourselves, expectant of the hearty 
welcome we know was waiting for us as 
impatiently as we were waiting for the 
lights that should betoken our arrival at 
Winstead Hall. 

And what a welcome we did get, too! 
Uncle Ned had told me something of the 
people I was to meet. There was Aunt Jane 
—whom I had seen once or twice before, and 
Neddy and Barbara their two children, both 
about my own age. Then there were six 
cousins, four girls and two boys, with their 
father and mother : an elderly couple called 
Uncle George and Aunt Eliza—old friends 
but no relations: George Desart, a collego 
chum of my uncle, and Alice Mainley, a 
friend of my aunt’s. 

A hum of merry voices: a great blaze 
of light and we were within the hall, kiss¬ 
ing, hugging, hand-shaking and general 
welcor ing. 

Supper was waiting for us in the old oak 
hall, and after our long journey you may well 
imagin we were quite ready to do full 
justice to it. 

Supper over, the table was cleared, and 
the great Yule clog or log was brought into 
the room upon a flat trolley. Glasses were 
filled : toasts drunk : the Yule clog lighted 
by a brand from last year’s Yule fire and wo 
all sat round the great fire-place watching 
the Yule clog burn and sparkle at d crackle 


44 No, I have not,” replies the Knight, 
drawing forth from under the seat a bag of a 
hundred sovereigns. 

“ Sir, you are a liberal,” replies Duval, 
accepting the bag with a courteous bow, 
“ and your liberality will excuse you the 
other three hundred pounds ! ” 

He must have been a noble vagabond, 
this Duval : so unlike the cut-throat 
footpads to be found nowadays. I can tell 
you I was not a little frightened as wo crossed 
the Heath, but the driver said there was not 
much fear in the daytime, as it was only at 
dusk that the ruffians were about. How¬ 
ever, it w'as already beginning to grow dark, 
and at every shadow cast by the trees I grew 
apprehensive. But we passed along into 
London without interruption, and now I am 
here at the Belle Savage. 

This night we take a hackney coach to 
the Golden Cross at Charing, for we have 
to start by the “ Tally Ho ” coach for Kent 
at four o’clock in the morning. 

Thursday , December 24, 1783.—The Boots 
woke me at three-fifteen o’clock this morning; 
44 Three o’clock, and the 4 Tally Ho ’ will 
be aw'ay in half an hour.” That was his 
Christmas Eve greeting. Ugh ! Wasn’t it 


cold! The candle spluttered in the damp 
night air and my teeth fairly chattered as I 
washed myself in the half-dark, cold, dreary 
room. Uncle Ned was up betimes and 
knocked at my door to say that coffee would 
be ready in twenty minutes. It was a Little 
brighter there : the wood fire was crackling 
and blazing merrily, but the room was cold 
and cheerlesB for all that. A couple of cups 
of smoking hot coffee and half a dozen 
biscuits soon made me feel happier and then 
the Boots looked in to say “ ‘ Tally Ho ’ ready, 
gents,” and off we go out into the yard, where 
the four well-groomed bays are impatient to 
be off. 

The luggage safely in the boot, we mount : 
the guard shouts to the driver, the driver 
whips up his horses and we are out of the 
courtyard and in sight of Westminster in a 
twinkling. It was bitterly cold, and it 
wanted some hours yet to sunrise : we w'ere 
the only outside passengers and had it not 
been for the ample wraps with which we 
were provided, I verily do believe we should 
have perished. 

London was asleep—as we ourselves were 
almost—and I felt myself going off into a 
numbed sort of doze when my uncle nudged 
me to say we were crossing Blackheath near 
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as it sent its myriads of sparks away up the 
chimney. Uncle George commenced the 
festivities by singing in a deep round voice 
a song with a chorus “Here’s a Health unto 
you, Neighbour,” which we addressed to my 
Uncle Ned and his wife, drinking their 
healths at the same time. One or two of 
the younger children, having fallen off to 
sleep, were carried up to bed, whilst we 
others remained up to see the Christmas in. 

In the servants’ hall, whither we all 
repaired for a short time, the festivities were 
well forward. They had hung a huge bunch 
of mistletoe in the centre of the roof, and 
tl.e men and women—of whom there was 
a considerable number, most of my uncle’s 
tenants being present—made merry beneath 
it, the young men plucking berries and kissing 
the buxom young girls until you would 
have thought there would be no berries 
left. The proceedings were a little slackened 
owing to the appearance of my uncle and 
aunt; but Uncle Ned, leading his wife to the 
mistletoe, plucked a berry and demanded 
his due, and thus set the ball rolling again ; 
and then followed Uncle George and all the 
rest, I finding myself plucking a berry over 
the golden head of the pretty blushing 
Barbara, who never had looked so be¬ 
witching,—at least that is what I heard her 
mother say. 

This done, we left the servants to their 
dancing and returned to the crackling clog, 
which was burning away famously, a sign 
of good fortune to all assembled throughout 
the coming year. 

At five minutes before midnight, the 
servants and their friends from the hall 
below, had assembled in the great hall and 
silently waited for the hour of midnight to 
strike, when we all joined hands and sang the 
verses of that old song, “ Should Auld 
Acquaintance,” with much fervour. Then, 
with hand-shaking all round, the revels ended, 
and we retired to our respective rooms for 
the night. 

Friday , December 25, 1783. —Christmas 
Day.—I wTite these two words at fifteen 
minutes past midnight: a bright wood fire 
burns crisp and clear in the hearth. I have 
my curtains drawn aside and I can see the 
moon peeping over the tree tops as I wTite. 
It has been snowing, and the ground is thinly 
covered as with a pure white mantle. 
Through the stillness of the night I can hear 
the strains of music in the distance: they 
have finished their tune now and all is once 
again quiet. I will get into bed so as to be 
ready for the morrow. 

I had scarce blown out my candle when 
the waits commenced to play “ While 
Shepherds Watched ” beneath my window, 
and I could not resist the temptation to 
draw aside my curtains and look out upon 
them : having played one tune my side of 
the house they took up their places on the 
other side, and I was lulled to sleep by the 
mellow tones wafting through the night air. 

It is really Christmas Morning now. I 
am just back from church where the clergy¬ 
man preached as interesting a sermon as I 
have ever heard—quite different from some 
of the dry ones we have had at Eton. 

After church came the distribution of the 
Christmas presents. Uncle Ned and Aunt 
Jane had thought of all of us in some way or 
other, and they themselves were not for¬ 
gotten either, and we spent the time right 
merrily until dinner was announced. 

There was a large party of us gathered 
together in the old hall, where Uncle Ned 
pvd the Beauchamps had spent their 
Christmases for near on two hundred years. 

It was a fine timbered hall, with a gallery 
at one end. where three fiddlers sat busy 
•craping aw ay at their strings as we entered. 


Down the whole length of the room ran a 
long table bedecked most gorgeously: at 
one end was a platform raised a little, and 
on this my uncle took his seat. In front of 
him stood the two great Christmas c andles 
in their massive gold candlesticks. On his 
right sat the clergyman who had preached 
us the sermon that morning, and who said 
grace as soon as we were seated. 

The great Christmas dish, a boar’s head, 
was ushered in with a deal of ceremony, and 
to many extra twangs from the fiddle-strings 
in the gallery above, and a chorus of cheers 
from the diners. After this came a pie— 
a peacock pie I think, or a pheasant pie. but 
it was garnished with the plumage of the 
bird at all events. I had never seen any¬ 
thing like it before and Uncle Ned says it is 
an ancient custom in the family. 

After pie came the Wassail Bowl, which 
my uncle prepared himself from an old 
receipt long in possession of the family. 
Ours was made of wine, but there was 
another in the servants’ hall which was of 
ale. I cannot say that I exactly liked the 
curious concoction—I only drank the very 
smallest drop when the cup was passed 
round. 

With the Wassail came nuts, and w ith the 


nuts, quips and jokes the like of which I had 
never heard before. Dinner over we made 
a cosy group around the great Yule clog, 
which had twice been replenished since last 
night and had never yet burnt out, and then 
Uncle George began a story about the ghost 
that used to haunt the round room in the 
eastern portion of the house until one 
Christmas Eve he himself had “ laid ” it. 
This led to further tales from other members 
of the party, and then the older members 
of the party dozed off; and Barbara and I, 
and young Ned and the cousins played 
forfeits until Aunt whispered to us that a 
lively “ snapdragon ” was ready in the 
servants’ hall, whither we at once repaired. 

The room was dark, and there were a 
number standing round the table in the 
centre. All at once, by means of a tinder, 
the whole of the table w as set on fire and we 
were told to put our hands into the flame 
and pick up the burning plums. I must 
confess I was afraid to play with fire in 
this manner, but the others seemed to enjoy 
the sport immensely, and so did I too, w hen 
I had the courage to follow their example. 
And so, after more merriment, we bade each 
other “ good-night ” and retired to our 
rooms. 


* Sr * 


A One-runner Toboggan. 



I N our Christmas Number we gave parti¬ 
culars as to how to make an ordinary 
toboggan, such as is known to boys in this 
country as well as in Canada and the United 
States. Here is another and more novel 
type of sled which may commend itself to 
“ B.O.P.” readers. 

In certain districts of the United States— 
especially in the north-east—where the snow 
comes early and goes late, and where 
coasting is almost as much a part of winter 
as the snow-covered hills themselves, there 
is to be found a curious sort of toboggan, 
almost unheard of elsewhere. Vermont and 
eastern New' York are the home of the 
“ jumper,” as it is called, w'hich is quite too 
good an implement of winter sport to be 
thus closely restricted. 

The “ jumper ” is peculiar for two things 
bes des this lack of general recognition : 
firstly, that it goes upon one runner instead 
of the customary two; seoondly, that it 
cannot be purchased in any store. Every 
“ jumper ”-r der must make his own, or, 
fading that, have it made for 
him. Probably no tw'o wore 
ever made exactly alike, but 
in the experience of the 
writer, the specifications 
given below have been found 
very satisfactory. 

The simplest form of the 
“ jumper ” can be made in 
two minutes in any wood¬ 
shed by na ling together a 
barrel-stave, a sold piece 
of sixteen-inch wood, and a 
short piece of board in the 
form shown in the picture. 

But something more work¬ 
manlike and substantial, as 
well as more fleet, can be 
obtained this way : 

For the runner use a sound, 
clear piece of maple, birch or 
ash, not. less than one and 
one-half in chew nor moTe than 
two and one-half inches broad, and from tw o 
and one-half to three and one-half feet in 
length on the running surface, w’ th a gener¬ 
ous “ curl ” at 1 he end. The shorter i he run¬ 
ner. the more eas ly it w 11 steer; but the 
longer one is likely to prove more Bpeedy. 


Make the bottom as smooth as possible 
with plane and sandpaper, or, better-still, 
have a blacksmith or wheelwTight provide 
it with a steel shoe. 

The post should be of the same width as the 
runner, and at least two inches thick. The 
height may vary from ten to sixteen inches, 
according to the size of the user, but should 
never exceed the latter figure, or the rider 
w ill find it too hard to keep his balance. 
The post should be mort ised very securely to 
the runner at a point about tw'o inches behind 
the centre. Braces either of wood or iron 
are sometimes added. 

The seat, best mode from a three-quarter- 
inch hardwood board, should be seven 
inches in width for a length of s.xteen inches, 
and should be securely fastened at its centre 
to the top of the post. 

When the “ jumper ” stands completed, it 
may seem like a very clumsy sort of vehicle. 
But it is the bicycle of the snow, and once 
used, its charm is powerful. Grasp the ends 
of the scat firmly, keep the feet off the 


A Good Pun. 

ground as much as possible, learn to steer 
by the balance of the body, and do not 
mind fulls: these are the “ jumper 
r dcr*s maxims. Follow them, and they 
will Lead to many a pleasant hour on the 
snow. 
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A Thrilling Yarn The Sky Cruise 
Balloon Voyage. the “ Kestrel.” 

CHAPTER VIII.—TO THE LAND OF THE LAKES. 


aptain Gaskell’s announcement filled 
) Claud with delight, and so roady was 
the assistance he gave, that it was not neces¬ 
sary to withdraw James’ attention. In an 
incredibly short time, the second p lot- was 
on its way to the more exalted regions. The 
spool which held it in control was fixed at an 
almost opposite position to the moorings of 
James’ aerial barque, with the object, as 
Captain Gaskell explained, of balancing, in 
some measure, the separate “ drag ” of each 
balloon on the KeHreTs car. 

When the second pilot had reached an 
equal altitude with the first, the effect of 
their united power became at once apparent. 
The great envelope of the KeMrel tilted 
to one side while the car itself followed suit. 
A light breeze was distinctly felt by the 
three navigators and was greeted by the 
lieutenants with a shout of triumph. 

“ Our pilots,” said the Captain, in a voice 
less undignified but betraying equal delight, 
“ have found a current which will, I think, 
serve our purpose; for though it is not from 
the quarter I could wish, it will yet afford 
sufficient resistance for my delicate sails to 
be set against.” 

While speaking he proceeded to unbuckle 
a strap which had bound a long coil of silk 
round and round one of the suspension ropes. 
Though the two boys had noticed this before, 
they had not, with so many more exciting 
objects around them, asked what its purpose 
was. They now divided their attention 
between the pilots and Captain Gaskell’s 
doings, and shortly saw him shake loose a 
sheet of silk a good twelve feet square. 
Three sides of this were stiffened by a strip 
of bamboo run through a pipe-hem, while, 
from the outer comers, top and bottom, two 
light cords converged to the car, giving 
control of the sail, and the angle at whieh it 
was advisable to set it. 

A similar sail and fitting were rigged to 
the suspending rope on the opposite side of 
the car; for the Captain had anticipated that 
this would be necessary to counteract the 
tendency which the wind would have to twist 
the baiioon when strik.ng the single sail, 
no matter how slight the ande might be. 
When so twisted the effectiveness of the 
wind would, of course, be nullified. Thus 
the second sail partook of the nature of a 
rudder, and would hold the airship up to the 
wind. 

Now comes the test in earnestcr'ed t he 
Captain, having completed the trimming 


of the second sail, ” but I have no doubt 
that with such an able crew, all will be 
accomplished.” 

He then appointed James to the entire 
control of the two pilots, his principal duty 
being to report any change in the position 
they occupied relative to the Kestrel. 



“A similar sail and fitting were riforci! to the 
suspending rope on the opposite side." 


As the day was apparently very settled ami 
the winds only lieht, the task was noi one of 
grave responsibility and did not in erfore 
with perfect enjoyment of the voyage. 

The duty allotled *o Claud was no more 
onerous, consisting m rely of holding the 
sail cord, drawing * n or letting it. out 
occorling to the instructions received. The 
C-tvain him<o|f took control of the re ,r 
sal. and \v ** delighted '<* find, after a 1 le 
Ciirond m .iifPuvring, that it was possible to 
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shift the course of the Kestrel to an extent 
quite sufficient for the purpose he hau in 
view. 

“ Unlike the sailors ©f the watery seas,” 
said he presently, with a smile, “ who 
navigate by the sun and stars, ice set our 
course by looking down on mother earth.” 

“ Yes,” cried Claud, “ and it does not 
seem to me that we have verv far to look.” 

While speaking these words he had leaned 
over the edge of the car, still retaining his 
hold of the sail ropes, and saw that the 
KeMrel was sailing above a sheet of 
water in a gentleman’s park. Wka f was h ; s 
astonishment a moment later to hear his 
words repeated, somewhat faintly but 
distinctly. Claud stared from one to the 
other of his companions questionin ly; but 
his brother returned his gaze with an equal 
bewilderment. Captain GaskeLl hastened 
to explain. 

“ The water sprites of Studley Royal are 
mocking you, Claud,” said he. “ You 
happened to make your remark while the 
Kestrel was above the lovely grounds 
that include the ruins of Fountain's Abbey, 
and the surfaco of the lakes which adorn 
those grounds gave back your voice in a 
clear echo. If you spoke again, you would 
receive no reply, for undulating or broken 
soil will not throw back the waves of sound 
so readily as the flat surface of water w 11.” 

But for all that the two boys, as they 
looked upon the lovely landscape beneath, 
did not withhold their expressions of 
delight. Perhaps, as Captain Gaskell said, 
the water nymphs were too modest to echo 
such words of praise, but who could speak 
lightly of a view' that included the stately 
ruins of Fountain’s Abbey ; the sweeping 
lawns and wooded walks of 8'udley Royal ; 
and the ancient town of Ripon with its 
cathedral and winding river ? 

There is reason to fear that the crew of the 
KeMrel relaxed their attention to duty 
while last in admiration; for Claud quite 
omitted to respond at once to a command 
from the Captain, and when James turned his 
” weather eye ” towards his pilots, he 
gave a little cry of concern that almost 
a mo un'e-l to terror. They had wholly 
disftpjieaid, the two lines that held them 
cap ive hung in a huge festoon, vanishing 
finally into a white wilderness of cloud. 

44 Quick ! ” ere I the Captain. ‘‘Hold 
this, .James, wli le I discharge ballast. We 
are rapidly losing ground.” 
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Janies flew to the rear sail-ropes, and as 
the Kestrel rose, lightened by the ballast 
thrown out, the aeronaut continued : 

“ Your pilots shipped too hoavy a sea in 
the cloud yonder, and in consequence sank 
below the current that was giving us our 
way.** 

He pointed to the forward sail, which now 
hung limp, and both boys realised that the 
balloon was travelling entirely with the 
wind. James looked so thoroughly woe¬ 
begone that his commander could not 
suppress a laugh. 

“ My dear boy,” said he, “ you must not 
take our misfortunes so to heart. The blame 
is no way yours. We must see what rising 
to a higher level will do. T am in hopes 
that by ascending a little and taking in some 
of the weight of their lines, we may enable 
your pilots to overtop the cloud, and so 
assist us again, perhaps more effectually.” 

James’ spirits rose. “ Had we reaped 
much benefit,” he asked, “ before things 
went wrong ? ” 

“ Indeed we had.” replied his friend, “ for 
here we are in sight of Pateley Bridge 
instead of Scarborough.” 

A few moments later, James w’os delighted 
to see the lines which had been gathered 
in, slipping over the edge of the car again. 
The pilots were evidently asserting them¬ 
selves once more. 

“ Now, Claud,” cried the Captain, who 
had seen this too, “ be prepared for orders.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” laughed Claud in pro¬ 
fessional phraseology. 

The hint was not given too soon, for 
scarcely had the boy taken the rope in 
hand, when a light breeze filled the sail, 
swelling it merrily out, a respectable 
imitation of the KestreTs own outline. 

“ North-west by west,” cried the Captain. 
“ The Kestrel will make her port, in spite 
of contrary winds.” 

“ Where is her port ? ” asked Claud, 
without looking round. 

41 Beyond the mountain peaks that close 
in our horizon.” 

44 Are those the Westmoreland Hills ? ” 
said Jamas. 

44 They are.” was the reply. 44 And it will 
require some navigation to prevent the 
Kestrel perching on their summits. I’m 
thinking.” 

There w r as slight anxiety in the Captain’s 
tone as he said this, and the boys glanced 
at him inquiringly. 

44 I think, James,” he went on, 44 it would 
be as well to lassen the distance a little 
between us and your pilots, lest, as we rise 
to clear the crasts more freely, we allow 
them to soar above the current that is serving 
us so well just now. Please wind in a 
hundred turns. That will give us a hundred 
feet, roughly, as the spool is four inches in 
diameter.” 

James wound away energetically, first at 
one spool and then the other, while the 
Captain threw out a little sand. In due 
course the lieutenant reported the accom¬ 
plishment of his task. For the present it 
seemed sufficient, but Captain Gaskell was 
alert for any need that might arise. 

44 If we arc going to settle the other side 
of those hills,” said Claud presently, in a 
thoughtful tone, 44 it will be a long way from 
home, and I did not bring my railway fare.” 

44 Nor did I,” added James. 

44 Which shows you are very inexperienced 
travellers,” chuckled the Captain, with 
assumed severity. 44 1 don’t quite see how 
I am going to help you, seeing that I have no 
more about me than is necessary for my 
own expenses and those of the Kestrel .” 

44 That s a blue look-out,” said Claud. It 
was an expression invariably used by him 
when his future movements were full of 


pleasing uncertainty. James laughed. 44 I 
like difficulties of that sort,” he said. 

44 Perhaps I can scrape sixpence together,” 
went on the Captain gloomily, but feeling all 
the while that his companions were not 
properly impressed with the awkwardness 
of their situation, 44 you can have that, if you 
like, to telegraph home with.” 

44 Thanks awfully,” said the boys, 44 and 
while the money for our fares is coming we 
can sleep under some hay-rick.” 

44 Nothing easier,” said the Captain. 

44 Hold her in a little, Claud ! ” 

Truth to tell, Claud’s attention had lapsed 
somewhat at that moment, as he pictured 
the possibility of affairs being exactly as his 
friend implied they were. Perhaps it was a 
similar thought, and a realisation of their 
coming privations, which made James 
suddenly feel hungry. 

44 How long is it since w r e had breakfast ? ” 
said he. 

44 Six hours,” replied the Captain. 4 ‘ l 
have been longing that someone would offer 
me refreshments, but did not like to be the 
first to cave in.” 

44 So have I,” chimed in Claud, 44 but could 
not have imagined that it was really time to 
want it.” 

44 1 vote,” continued the Captain, 44 as all 
is going so well, and no signs of a squall are 
visible, that James leaves his post to prepare 
a simple meal.” 

James forthwith obeyed, and proceeded 
to feed the officers on duty as well as 
himself. 

44 Well,” said the commander, with a 
prodigious sigh, 44 this is the last time that 
we shall have jto draw upon the Kestrel's 
larder. -When nature demands a further 
supply of sustenance we shall receive it 
in-” 

He stopped, for his two companions were 
regarding him gloomily. It came as a little 
shock to them to learn that the trip was so 
nearly over; for though they already under¬ 
stood that the Kestrel was to descend 
shortly, it had not struck them that it 
would be so soon. 44 There is plenty of gas 
still,” hinted Claud, glancing at the globe 
above. 

44 And lots of ballast,” added James. 
44 Why should we not sail on into Scotland— 
while we are at it ? ” 

44 Good sir,” replied the Captain, “ because 
I have an appointment to keep in Cumber¬ 
land.” 

44 Oh ! ” said the boys in a breath. 

44 1 did not know' it was safe to make 
appointments by balloon,” ventured James. 

44 You have me there,” laughed his friend, 
44 but conditional appointments can be made 
under any circumstances.” 

44 And I suppose,” put in Claud inquir¬ 
ingly, 44 that the conditions of this appoint¬ 
ment would not excuse you for breaking 
it?” 

44 Not jf I can keep it, but-” 

He interrupted himself to add, in a voice of 
thunder, and with a frown which would have 
been very subduing except for the smile that 
was visible beneath it: ‘‘Silence! I shall 
regard any further questions as an act of 
mutiny.” 

The crew' saluted respectfully, and returned 
to their duties. 

The course of the Kestrel was now 
being kept with great regularity. The 
silken sail held the wind under the skilful con¬ 
trol of the Rkipper and remained steadily 
filled out. a graceful curve of colour, 
beautified by the clear light of the morning 
sun. 

As the airship thus majestically held on 
her wav, the navigators heard at intervals 
faint shouts from the earth beneath ; a 
welcome from some stray rustic, or village 


ciowd. They were not at such a height 
now as to be unable to distinguish the 
contour < f the country over which they were 
passing. The grandeur of the hills was 
easily realisable: the broad green slopes 
dotted with flocks of sheep; the shining 
expanses of water winding through the 
valleys, and the lofty peaks that seemed to 
thrust themselves upwards in an effort 
to obstruct the passage of the Kestrel. 

But over them all she held on her way. 
The two boys, silent with admiration, 
watched peak after peak drift into the rear, 
till they were startled by the remark : 

44 There’s the first gleam of Ullswater, with 
Skiddaw beyond. We have not much 
farther to go.” 

{To be continued .) 

OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A FAMILY OF FIRE-FIGHTERS. 

THE name of Tozer is one that stands out pro¬ 
minently in the world of flre-flghting. For four 
generation* the family hna contributed members to 
the London, Manchester and Birmingham brigades, 
among others—a record that is surely unique in fire 
annals. The first of this remarkable family to enter 
the profession was Engineer Robert Tozer, who joined 
the old Hand-in-Hand Insurance Fire Brigade in 1824. 
From this corps he proceeded to the London Fire Engine 



Engineer Robert Tozer. 

(Hand In-IIand Fire Office and London Fire 
Engine Establishment, 1824-18(10.) 

Establishment, when the latter institution was 
formed from the various Insurance Companies’ 
brigades, and continued to be actively engaged until 
he had completed thirty years’ service. 

The second of the line. Mr. Alfred Tozer, received his 
training in the Fire Engine Establishment under Ilia 
father, and in 1862 was selected for the post of Super¬ 
intendent of the Manchester Fire Brigade. 'Iliis 
fine old veteran of the service died onlv as recently as 
1911. 

The family record is time summed up : Engineer 
Robert Tozer, of London, 30 years; Chief Officer 
Alfred Tozer, of Manchester, 36 years ; Chief Officer 
Alfred Robert Tozer, of Birmingham, 29 years ; Chief 
Officer Alfred Robert Tozor, of Birmingham, 21 years; 
Chief Officer W illiam Tozer, of West Bromwich, 13 
years; Second Officer Charles Wright Tozer, of 
Birmingham, 13 years. 

Mr. Alfred I^ohcrt Tozer the First, who reorganised 
the Birmingham Brigade and put in 29 years of useful 
work, was succeeded in office by his son, Mr. Alfred 
Robert Tozer the Second, the present lire Chief of 
the city. The latter’s brothers figure in the list as 
serving’ at West Bromwich and Birmingham, while, 
more recently, a third brother—Mr. F. Tozer—has 
joined the Manchester Brigade. 

In the above portrait of Engineer Robert Tozer will 
be observed the badge, or " Fire Mark,” of the liand- 
in-Iland oompany. worn on the sleevo by the members 
of its private brigade. 
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Between the Xwo: 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 


By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Yutheht 
A Goorkha’s Kookri “ The Dumb 
Chief," etc., etc. 


CIIAPTER xni. —FIREWORKS. 



“ we shall never be ready in time— 
never! ” lamented Cyril Falkland, as 
he piled another layer of straw on the 
bonfire destined to consume the “ Gib-guy.” 

“ Have vou finished the set-piece yet, 
Terry ? ” 

“ Yes, but I can’t find enough pins for the 
Catherine Wheels.” 

“ Ask Martha,” quoth Cyril, laconic, as his 
onerous position of Master of the Ceremonies 
demanded. 

He stood well back to survey the “ Gib- 
guy ” by the light of a bull’s-eye lantern. 
It was necessary to adjust the home-made 
mortar-board, which had a tendency to fall 
over the forehead on to the plasticine nose, 
moulded from life that morning during the 
algebra lesson—an alteration and addition 
of great importance. 

Martha, faithful slave of the son of the 
house, ably seconded the efforts of the fire¬ 
workers, and on a request from Terry for 
pins for Catherine Wheels, nobly sacrificed 
her hat pins in the good cause, warning Terry 
to be careful not to poke his eye out with them. 

“ Course I won’t,” responded tho gallant 
O’Brien, “ because if I did, I should never 
be able to see your kind face again.” 

“ Go on. Master Terry ! ” was the laughing 
response. “ I’m too old for your Irish 
blarney. Let me see. Master Terry—how' 
many glasses of lemonade did Master Cyril 
say I was to get ready ? ” 

Terry looked thoughtful. “ There’s Peters 
coming, and Warden, and Parry, and 
Springfield—but no, I don’t think he will, 
coz we told him we’d put him on the bonfire 
if he came ; he’s awfully insulting sometimes. 
Oh yes! and there’s Sneider, and Charlie 
Higgs—only I think his people are afraid to 
let him come. And whoever else d’you think 
is coming ?—Armstrong, so there ! He’s 
an awfully decent chap ; he’ll clout your 
head, but he isn’t a bit proud, and if it 
wasn’t for him, Cyril and I wouldn’t be 
chums—only that’s a secret that I mustn’t 
tell.” 

“ How many glasses of lemonade will that 
be then ? ” queried Martha, still uncertain 
how many friends were attending the display. 

“ About eight, isn’t it ? ” said Terry, with 


a sly twinkle in his eye. “ Better say ten, 
perhaps, Martha dear, and if any of the chaps 
don’t turn up. I’ll help with any lemonade 
that’s left-” 

“ Like macaroons, Master Terry ? ” queried 
Martha. 

“ You bet I do ! I don’t say but what I 
can manage a couple now, good old Martha: 
it’s been fearfully fagging work; Cyril and 
I have been rigging up tilings since half-past 
five, and now it’s nearly half-past seven. 
Macaroons are awfully sustaining.” 

“ Terry ! Hi, Terry, where are you ? ” 
came a shout from the garden. 

“ Cyril wants me, so I mustn’t stop; 
Martha, I say, you are a honey to fix us up 
such a ripping little supper ”—and Terry 
looked pointedly at a side table where 
several plates of confectionery tow'ered high 
in all their saccharine beauty. 

“ Terry ! Hi, Terry, are you lost ? ” 
came another hail from the garden. 

“All right, Cyril! I’m coming,” Terry 
shouted in response, and then in an in¬ 
sinuating way he turned to Martha, and 
queried : “ Is that a macaroon, Martha dear ? 
I think I see one on the plate.” 

“ Maybe,” said Martha, smiling in a 
tantalising way. 

“ Terrrrreeeeeee ! ” came the insistent 
voice again. 

“ Get along with you, Master Terry,”- said 
Martha, “ and take a macaroon.” 

“ And one for Cyril ? ” 

“ Yes, take two. but do go along with ’e, 
or Master Cyril will be as cross as two sticks. 
... You boys, as I’ve said before, is as artful 
as a waggon-load-” 

“ TerrmTreeceeeeee ! ” came an indignant 
yell. 

But a macaroon served as oil upon 
troubled waters ; and the two hosts, fortified 
by their refreshment (it was found necessary 
to supplement the macaroons with a glass of 
lemonade apiece), completed their prepara¬ 
tions, and awaited their guests. 

“ The chaps will be here in a minute,” said 
Cyril, as he wiped the honest sweat from his 
brow. “ I hope Armstrong comes—he’s a 
decent chap.” 

“ Ye—ry ! ” agreed Terry, to w'hom Arm¬ 
strong was a hero almost too heroic to 
analyse. 

I say, Terry, did I tell you that my 
father has asked a friend to look in during 
the evening ? Martha only told me this 
afternoon; she doesn’t know his name. 
It’ll be all right, though, he’s going to have 
some grub upstairs in the study, and he’ll 
be able to watch us from the windowr; I 
don’t s’pose he’ll come and interfere, and 
wre shall have our refreshments in the 
morning-room.” 

“ I suppose he’ll only be some old chap 
who’s got rheumatics, and mustn’t come out 
on the damp grass—I hope so,” said Terry. 
“ Hullo ! are those buckets of water for 
us to drink from between whiles ? ” 

“ Those,” answered Cyril, indicating 
three buckets of water placed outside the 
summer-house door, “are ready in case of 
fire. Old ‘ Gib-guy ’ may spit out a cracker 
on to the roof, and the summer-house would 
be on fire in no time. We can soon stop any 
little game of that sort ; we just buzz a 
il of water over the roof, and it will 

“ —as right as rain,” concluded Terry. 

“ Hark ! wasn’t that a ring at the front 
door ? I bet that’s Parry.” 


It was. But it w r as Sneider, Warden, and 
Peters as well. They arrived in a body, each 
with his quota of fireworks to add to the 
general store. 

The supplies w'ere carefully sorted out into 
little heaps and laid on the summer-house 
bench ; here some dozens of squibs, there 
half-a-dozen rockots, here some cones of 
coloured fire, there a box of Chinese Crackers, 
here a bundle of Catherine Wheels, there six 
Chinese Cannon ; the fireworks were many 
and varied. Two bull’s-eye lanterns shed 
their light upon the scene, but it was for¬ 
bidden, on pain of instant dismissal from 
further participation in the display, to take 
a naked light into the summer-house on 
any pretext w f hat ever. 

The piece de resistance was, undoubtedly, 
the “ Gib-guy.” The first arrivals inspected 
it with keen interest—and two bull’s-eye 
lanterns : they had not been let into the 
secret—they expected a bonfire—but a guy ! 

“ I say, you kids,” said Sneider, who, on 
the strength of three months’ seniority and 
his recent prowess in the Paper-chase, was 
inclined to be patronising. “ What in the 
name of Jules Verne is this thing sitting on 
the scrap heap here ? ” 

“ Looks like a poet out of work,” said 
Parry, striking a match to get a better view, 
and almost setting on fire the tow moustache. 

“ Poets don’t wear moustaches like that. 
Parry,” said Cyril, with a hint of superior 
knowledge. 

“ Besides, it’s got on a mortar-board,” 
added Terry. 

“ A what ? ” cried Peters. “ Methought it 
was the knife of a guillotine. The thing 
seems tied up in a frame, as-” 

“ Frame—guillotine—thing ! ” snorted the 
indignant Cyril. “ You’ve been reading so 
many * bloods,’ you can’t see straight, Peters. 
You’re a squint-eyed lunatic.” 

Peters said he wasn’t, but on the others 
rather favouring Cyril’s dictum, he gracefully 
gave in to the majority, and asked : “ Well, 
anyway, how soon does this menagerie 
begin ? ” 

“ As soon as we can get the monkeys quiet,” 
retorted Cyril, who w as a trifle upset at the 
reception accorded his guy. 

Peters was still examining the effigy. 

“ I’ve got it! It’s meant to be the-” 

He stopped abruptly, nodding his head 
emphatically, and whistled. 

“ ’Tisn’fc! ” contradicted Cyril, “He would 
be in red and have a tail, not a gown and 
mortar-board.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the four in chorus, a light 
breaking in upon them. 

“ It’s Sandy,” cried Warden. 

“ Has Sandy got a yellow moustache, 
you—you jelly-fish ! ” said Cyril, racking 
his brains for epithets sufficiently descriptive. 

“ He’s got a * Sandy ’ one anyway,” put 
in Sneider. 

Warden relieved the tension : “ It’s old 
Gibson ! ” said he in a tone of settled con¬ 
viction. 

“ So ’tis,” chimed in the other three boys. 

“ Ah ! I said you’d guess w ho it was, 
directly you saw it,” said the pacified Cyril. 

“ Light was a bit bad at first,” remarked 
Warden. 

At prospects of an early start, Terry got 
excited and burst forth with: “ Really, you 
chaps, if we don’t get started, we shall never 
begin.” 

“ And if w r e don’t begin,” parodied 
Sneider, “ we shall never start.” 

[“ Bring 
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“ Bring forth the lantern,” cried Peters. 
“ Let us hie us to the dungeons, and see if 
the scurvy knaves have laid their dastardly 
plana to—blow us into smithereens.” 

“ Dry up!" said Cyril “ We’re not taking 
any of the Fawkes’ part, only the Guy. 
Nov, all get a squib for a start. I don't 
want the • Gib-guy ’ burnt up before 
Armstrong comes." 

But the “ Gib-guy" could not be kept 
from the flames much longer. Cyril was, 
therefore, quite pleased at Peters’ sugges¬ 
tion : “ Let’s have a war-dance before we 
burn it, with tomahawk and boomerang.” 

Cyril said he hadn’t a supply of tomahawks 
or boomerangs just to hand, but a war-dance 
was possible. 

They joined hands, and danced gleefully 
round the figure in mortar-board and gown. 

“ I do wish it was Gibson himself,” said 
Peters, as he whirled round; and added, 
quoting from a recent “ blood ” : “I would 
I could dip my tomahawk in his hot blood, 
and flash my ecalping-knife before the 
terrified villain’s frightened eyes, I — my 
goodness ! He—HE spoke ! ” 

Sure enough a familiar voice was heard— 
Gibson’s! 

“ T hanks. Yes, your master gave me full 
instructions. I see the little boys are playing 
here.” 

“ Great Snakes 1 It i* him,” from Peters, 
while a low whistle of astonishment broke 
from the other war-dancers. 

“ Good-evening, boys,”—and Mr. Gibson 
favoured each with one of his cold stares. 

“ Ah, Falkland, my boy, your father 
requested me to keep a paternal eye upon 
you this evening, and to instil a little 
useful knowledge in your and your com¬ 
panions’ heads. Now, to commence with, 
may I take it for granted that you are 
acquainted with the history of the notorious 
scamp you are about to consign to oblivion ^ ” 

It was evident that Mr. Gibson, seeing only 
the figure looming up amongst the com¬ 
bustibles, imagined it to be the hackneyed 
Guy Fawkes. 

Strange sensations were playing up and 
down the boys’ spines, and suppressed 
tremors agitated more than one of them. 
Cyril was anxious, however. 

“ Please sir,” said he, “ there’s some 
refreshments in the study—and cigars. You 
can see everything from the window.” 

“ Precisely, Falkland,” replied Mr. Gibson. 
“ Knowledge, and he who inculcates know- 
ledge, are not desirable adjuncts to your 
orgies. Let the celebration continue, and 
meanwhile I will impart information here 
and there, though it be but good seed flung 
on stony ground. To return to my original 
question ; there would appear to be a lack of 
information forthcoming concerning the 
effigy here. I presume your acquaintance 
with the historic rascal is limited, is it not 1 
I speak to you, Sneider.” 

“ No, sir,” replied Sneider, neither knowing 
what to say, nor how to say it without 
laughing. 

Cyril let ofl a bundle of Chinese Crackers 
in sheer desperation; he felt there must be 
an awful and terrible revelation ere long. 

“ Sneider would infer that he has an 
intimate acquaintance with this desperado! ” 
continued Mr. Gibson, indicating the guy. 
“ Aha, Falkland, I understand you hove 
constructed this effigy : your know ledge of 
the costume of the Stuart period is evidently 
limited. The attempt at the villain’s cloak 
is laudable, but your idea of the Stuart 
headgear is distinctly original. Let us 
have further light upon the subject. A 
lantern, please, Warden.” 

Armstrong arrived at that moment and 
created a diversion. Cyril, mindful of 
Peters’ remark about a guillotine, felt like 


a man about to suffer death by such a means. 
Armstrong’s arrival only delayed the falling 
of the knife. 

“ It’s you, Armstrong, is it f ” said Mr. 
Gibson, in what he intended to be a genial 
manner. “ I am somewhat surprised that 
you are interested in the antics of small boys 
desiring pyrotechnical diversion.” 

“ Falkland is my friend, sir," said Arm¬ 
strong curtly, but courteously. 

“ Ah, most laudable. You desire to be 
guide, counsellor, and friend to our small 
boy here, n la Farrar, I presume.” 

Armstrong was glad that darkness covered 
the angry flush that mounted to his cheeks at 
these words. Gibson might be, in essence, 
correct, but such things were not to be talked 
about, scarcely to be recognised, and certainly 
not to be paraded before all eyes. What a 
bounder Gibson was ! 

“ I'm afraid I'm stopping the show, 
Falkland,” said Armstrong, turning to Cyril. 

“ Yes, wo want to get. on,” said Cyril, 
rather shortly. He had heard Mr. Gibson’s 
remark : did Armstrong want to boss him — 
Cyril ? Cyril Falkland felt himself quite able 
to take care of himself, and didn't want to 
be guided, counselled, and preached at: 
Cressington never tried that game. 

Armstrong read some of the thoughts 
that were chasing through his young friend’s 
brain, and sore feelings against Mr. Gibson 
were increased and multiplied. 

The fireworks, however, were awaiting 
their inevitable end. 

“ Now we’ll have a feu de joie,” said Cyril, 
only he pronounced the French words as 
“foe de jo-ey.” 

The master heard; so while Cyril was 
detained for an aside in French pronuncia¬ 
tion, Armstrong led the boys in the igniting 
of six squibs simultaneously, and then in 
flinging the cases, as they neared the ex¬ 
plosive point, high in the air. Curiously 
enough, the six empty cases all came down 
about the ears of the French tutorial class. 

“ Bo the Display is not without its risks,” 
quoth Mr. Gibson, shaking off some sparks 
from his clothes. “ Now, boys, here’s a 
very simple question with a very easy answer: 
why did those empty cases all descend just 
in this spot T . . . Ah, you are all non¬ 
plussed. You, Parry; in what direction 
is the wind blowing this evening ? ” 

While Parry was button-holed, the other 
boys dashed off for farther supplies of 
fireworks. 

Mr. Gibson was not pleased at the progress 
of his teaching. It was Armstrong who 
suggested a way out ef the difficulty, or, 
at any rate, how to get the difficulty' (in the 
person of Mr. Gibson) out of the way. 

“ Perhaps, sir,” he said, “ we might send 
off our fireworks while you rested in the 
study, and took notes of what we are doing. 
Then, afterwards, you could give us a 
lesson.” 

“ First, however," said Mr. Gibson, “ let 
us send this villain to his well-deserved end ” 
—he meant, burn the guy. 

“ Yes, sir,” said everyone, joyfully— 
except Cyril, who felt that the knife was 
almost touching hiB neck, and in one short 
minute would fall with a crash. 

“ Will you Bet a light to Guy Fawkes t" 
asked Cyril, skilfully piloting Mr. Gibson to 
the rear of the figure. 

“ Pardon me, little hoy,” said the master, 
“but let us not resort to such behind- the-back 
tactics. Rather let us show the villain by 
a bold front that he w ho would drastically 
interfere with liberty, must be made to suffer 
for his sins.” 

Mr. Gibson circuited the heap of com¬ 
bustibles, and stood facing the “ Gib-guy.” 
Cyril held a spluttering torch. 

“ A little more light, please, Falkland,” 


said Mr. Gibson, as he stroked his long 
tawny moustache thoughtfully. “ You have 
not, I fear, given careful study to the duly 
accredited portraits of Fawkes. Without 
being too crushing, I might say that your 
effigy is as much like Guy Fawkes as like me." 

“ Yes,” agreed the expectant Peters, 
believing that truth will out. “ Fawkes 
hadn’t a carroty moustache, had he, sir ? ” 

“Ora gown ! ” innocently inquired Parry. 

“ And didn’t wear a mortar-board I ” added 
Sneider. 

But the list two remarks were scarcely 
heard owing to the unexpected explosion of 
a Chinese Cannon. Terry desired to save 
his friend. The Chemistry Master was not, 
however, to ci interrupted in his investi¬ 
gations by xbno’inal noises. 

“ Why. II Falkland, this very huge nasal 
appendage t ” 

Cyril felt that the guillotine was about to 
finish its work. He signalled frantically 
behind his back for Armstrong to come to 
the rescue. And Armstrong came. 

Mr. Gibson was giving a short summary of 
the features that Guy Fawkes was reputed 
to have possessed, when Armstrong suddenly 
gave vent to a note of warning. 

A rocket, instead of soaring skywards, 
sped on its way, like an arrow to a target, 
to the straw at the “ Gib-guy’s ” feet. 

The bonfire was ablaze. 

No longer could the boys control their 
feelings; they forgot the presence of the 
master, and fancied him in the flames 
instead. As Squibs, and Crackers and Blue 
Devils, and what not, came bursting out of 
the “Gib-guy’s” interior, they shrieked in 
delight, caterwauled, danced, hurled insults 
at the disappearing guy, and altogether 
made such a pandemonium that Mr. Gibson 
retired to refreshments in the study. 

Thus did li. M. Gibson, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., 
watch the burning of himself in effigy—and 
never know it. Tribulation was in store for 
hiin. however. 

’the boys were really enjoying themselves 
by this time, for the bonfire had burned 
down low, and they were participating in 
all the delights of a firework display. Fire¬ 
works were fetched from the summer-house 
where they reposed, carefully safeguarded 
against chance sparks, and lit out in the 
open ; no one dared to take a naked light 
into this veritable powder-magazine. At 
least no one took a light into the place, until 
Mr. Gibson, tired of his role of onlooker, 
came down from the study smoking a cigar. 

He stalked—cigar and all—into the 
summer-house, and then he button-holed 
Cyril and proceeded to explain how various 
pyrotechnical effects were produced by 
chemical combinations. 

Cyril always declared that it was Mr. 
Gibson’s cigar that was responsible. What¬ 
ever the first cause really was, a cracker 
suddenly gyrated with five distinct hops 
amongst the fireworks lying exposed on the 
bench in the summer house, leaving at least 
five otherlivelycompanions alight in its track. 

Mr. Gibson and Cyril tried to smother the 
rapidly increasing number of live fireworks, 
calling on the others to assist. Nothing 
could be done, however. 

Within three minutes the summer-house 
was one brilliant spectar le of flaming, flaring, 
exploding, popping, fiz/.ting fireworks, Mr. 
Gibson capering madly amongst them, and 
for once losing his calm in this his first 
experience under fire. 

But a more terrible experience was yet to 
follow. Poor Chemistry Master ! 

Some one yelled “ Fire 1 ” 

“ Buckets of water ! ” ejaculated CyriL 

Armstrong seized hold of one buckot, and 
Sneider got hold of a second. It will be 
remembered that the three buckets had 
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been placed by the summer-house door for 
use in case of emergency. The emergency 
had arisen. 

Whether Mr. Gibson happened to be in 
the thickest of the conflagration at the 
moment, is not for me to say, but certain 
it is that the contents of two large buckets of 
water came splash ! against him, drenching 
him from head to foot! 

And as ho spluttered, and said things it 
is not seemly to say, Terry came rushing 
forward with the last bucket, sent the 
contents full in his face, and—retired to a 
hiding-place in the adjacent shrubbery, 
there to watch the final sparks cRc out and 
leave the summer-house dirty, wet, but safe. 

Streaming with water, shaking with rage, 
burning with indignation and—fireworks, 
R. M. Gibson, Esq., Li. A., B.Sc.. rushed 
indoors, demanding redress (i:» two senses) 
and a taxicab. 

Martha promptly found the latter, while 
Cyril made suggestions with regard to the 
two former demands, imploring pardon for 
the mishap, and declaring tearfully that 
tlm cigar was to blame. 

Having seen Mr. Gibson depart, Cyril 
returned to his guests, who were propped up 
against each other, shrieking with laughter. 

It was some time before they could speak 
coherently, but when they could, and had 
partaken of lemonade and cakes, they 
declared with emphasis that never, in the 
whole course of their existence, had they so 
enjoyed a Firework Display. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME NAVAL AND MILITARY 
CONUNDRUMS. 

By H. Hervf.t. 

1. Where does a sailor-vocalist keep his son? books ? 
In his “ ditty-bag." 

2. How is it that the Irish soldier uses three boots ? 
He has a brogue on each foot and a brogue in his 

mouth. 

S. What coloured jack (flag) do sailors most dislike ? 
** Yellow Jack.” 

4. An air-ship that does not fly ? 

Heirship. 

5. London street for military evolutions ? 

Pracd (parade) Street. 

6. In what ship could you get plenty of reading 

matter*? 

In a librarianship. 

7. Best tiling to send to help a brig in distress ? 

A brigade (brig aid) of life-boats. 

8. Good place in Hungary for artillery ? 

Guns. 

9. Which is the most useless part of a ship ? 

The figurehead. 

10. Best coat to wear when under bombardment ? 
Shell-jacket. 

11. When can a marksman be called a miracle-worker ? 
When, firing at the ranges, he makes magpies and 

bulls. 

12. What modem marine engine of war is composed 

of a hill, a pea, and a she-fallow deer ? 

Torpedo (Tor-p-doc). 

IS. What ditierence 'twixt a soldier eager for battle 
and one quarrelling over " loot " ? 

One spoils for the fight, and the other fighte for the 
spoil. 

14 . What is the greatest " sell ” on a ship ? 

The Muins'l (main sell, main-sail). 

15. Who are the foremost men in a sailer’s crew ? 

The foremast (foremost) men. 

1G. Why is Uisley noted for Irishmen ? 

Because it is a great place for making “ bulls.” 

17. Name of what navigator of Cook's time is very 

like a w.vgontilt? 

Vancouver (van cover). 

18. Name of wmt battle would make a Scottish house¬ 
wife look to her oven ? 

Bannock bun*. 

19. A Chinese river boat whose name suggests a 
brother of Peter Pan ? 

Sampan. 

20. The best “ dressed ” among ships ? 

A. ** dandy ” (a vessel rigged like a yawl). 
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HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNALIST. 

By Alfred Bedford. 


'V'OTHlN'n perhaps, is more remarkable in modem 
lx journalism than the honoured place secured 
by the photographic illustration of current happenings 
and topical subjects, oven in journals which, until 
within the last few years, were bate of any illustrations 
whatsoever. 

The demand for photographs, too. is an increasing 
one among practically all clu-ssts of publications. The 
pen may be mightier than the sword, yet it seeks with 
growing zest the support of what may not inaptly be 
termed its artillery, viz. the camera.’ The free-lance 
journalist, then, who is also a photographer, stands 
a much better chance of seeing his illustrated article 
in print than docs the man who is a writer only. 
Indeed, so great is the request for really interesting 
pictures that the photographer who can only scribble 
a few intelligent and intelligible notes on the backs 
of lib* prints will, nevertheless, find ready acceptance 
for his work, the text being licked into shape by one 
cf the editorial staff. 

There are, however, certain general rules to be 
observed if the young photographic journalist is to 
secure an early modicum of success. As with journalism 
pure and simple it is best to begin with the tilings near 
at hand. The exercise of imagination and thought 
will, in a few moments, bring before the tyro’s mind 
an almost endless vista of photographic possibilities in 
the dullest locality. 

For the local papers there will be the weddings and 
funerals, the processions and ceremonies and similar 
passing events. There will be the changes wrought in 
the district both by nature and by man and the places 
and relics of literary, historic or other association which 
often have more than a local interest. 

Also, if the young photographer-journalist can get 
into touch with local people and events, photographs, 
whether as poses or snapshots, of well-known persons 
will prove acceptable to the local press. The prominent 
cricketer or footballer, the rising singer, the famous 
person residing or holidaying in the district, all moke 
excellent " copy.” especially if they are snapped in 
their less familiar occupations. A picture of the 
footballer boxing with a friend, the cricketer at golf, 
the singer or player with his or her pets, the famous 
author gardening, not only would arouse considerable 
interest but would probably give the lucky photo¬ 
grapher more credit for being persona grata with 
these people than he deserved. Constant vigilance 
on his part, however, will often bring him these ?trokes 
of fortune at unexpected moments, while occasionally, 
as in the case of tlie famous author, he would secure 
pictures of more than local interest and which, if suc¬ 
cinctly written up, would find ready acceptance at 
remunerative payment among publications covering a 
wider field. 

The opportunities of using local events, personalities 
and views, to obtain photographic entrCe into outside 
journals will, of course, be limited, although the 
photographer w ho is also an attractive writer, especially 
of literary and historical paragraphs and articles, can 
make much more of these opportunities than he who 
knows little of, or is unable to present in interesting 
form, local history or literary’ associations. 


The best method, perhaps, of finding a wider field for 
one's pictures is to devote the annual holiday to that pur¬ 
pose. Choose ground not tco well known and already 
overwritten about and overphotoed in the magazines 
and pictorial papers and, accompanied by brief notes, 
your pictures will find rpadv acceptance, particularly 
if they cover some authors’” country/' or the homes 
and haunts of famous persons of both the past and 
the present. Likewise, series of castles, cuthedrala 
or churches are always welcome to certain journals, 
while still larger numbers are open to receive pictures 
of quaint customs and ceremonies from all localities at 
home and abroad. 

England abounds with annual processionings, feasts 
and fairs, while over in Brittany, Normandy and 
Holland the camera need never be at rest from re¬ 
cording old-world customs, especially at the timos of 
the religious processions and public fetes, the dates 
and particulars of which are easily ascertainable 
in good time from the touring agency or railway 
company. 

I think I have said sufficient to show the aspiring 
photographer-scribe in which directions he can at 
first best turn his attention. All that now remains is 
to submit a few practical hints which should be 
invariably followed if the largest proportion of pictures 
is to find editorial acceptance. 

First, you must study the character of the publica¬ 
tions to which you think of offering your efforts. 
A magazine of a religious character, for instance, does 
not require pictures of the local football team playing 
hop-scotch, but a photo of the captain addressing a 
P.S.A. or Brotherhood meeting might be received with 
pleasure. Every picture should have its subject 
written on the back; the editor cat *iot be expected 
to guess it from the accompanying SIS. 

It is not always necc-sary that your photos should 
be high-class product*: the dear delineation of 
essential points is the chief thing. With this apparent 
an otherwise poor effort will often be taken. Find out 
as far as possible what papers prefer a silver finish, a 
matt or a bromide and take note thereof. Experience 
is the best guide in this matter, although the ” Literary 
Year Book ” affords good help and only costs ia 
shilling. 

All photos should be sent flat, not rolled, and the 
stumped-addre*sed envelope enclosed for the return 
of the picture in case of non-acceptance should be 
large enough to bring it back flat. 

Some journals pay by column, others by word- 
length. In the former case your photos are generally 
included in the customary rate. In the latter, however, 
you should mark on the back of your picture the suru 
you require for the use of it. When you send a series, 
price each photo, so that the value of those accepted 
can be ascertained by simple addition. Lastly, get 
before you a copy of the journal to which you are 
ambitious to contribute and read, mark and learn its 
rules for contributors ami special requirements in 
either text or illustration. See, then, that von havo 
its title and address correct, and no fault will attach 
to you if your efforts go astray. 



Farm Kit: “ What do yon mean by fishing in this stream ? Haven’t 
you read the notice, * No Fishing Allowed ’ ? ” 

BOY : “ Please, sir, I wasn't fishing. I was only teaching this little 
worm to swim.” 



In the Hour o_f their "Peril. 
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was not the Matterhorn or Mont 
Blanc, of course. Even the most 
enthusiastic of mountaineers scarcely thinks 
of going up such mountains as those without 
a guide, let clone of acting cs guide up one 
of them to a dozen or so of boys, the oldest 
of them not much above sixteen, and the 
youngest just under fifteen. 

But, though there was nothing in the 
nature of record-breaking about the feat 
which Scoutmaster Charlton and the picked 
contingent of the 1st Lulham Troop, which 
he had brought for a holiday tour in Switzer¬ 
land, had achieved, it was a distinctly 
creditable performance, all things considered, 
and a good beginning in the art of 
mountaineering. Mr. Charlton felt proud 
of his little band, valuing more highly what 
they had done that day than the many much 
more difficult ascents which had made him a 
fit guide for them. Perhaps, on some future 
occasion, one of them might, reach the crest 
of the Matterhorn or Mont Blanc, and smile 
as he remembered this first day’s moun¬ 
taineering, but smile gratefully, not con* 
temptuously. 

One says 41 achieved,” and in a sense 
the word is correct. But to go to the top 
of a mountain, though that may fairly be 
held to be an achievement, is not everything. 
After that, there is the getting down. And 
it was in the course of the descent that 
Roland Dane and Jack Geddes hod their 
adventure. 

They were not on speaking terms at the 
time. ' This was unlike good scouts, but so 
it was. The cause of their estrangement— 
they had been very good friends before it— 
was one of those silly trifles which have 
ruined more than one friendship. It is 
really too trivial to recount here. 

The one tiling to their credit in the matter 
was that they had kept their quarrel to 
themselves, not allowing it to spoil the 
pleasure of their comrades. Few of these 
suspected its existence, and Mr. Charlton, 
whose eyes were keen enough, had failed 
to notice it at all. 

It was not quite like good scouts, either, 
to lag behind as they did. But for that there 
was some excuse. They had been told that 
the descent would be by an easier route than 
the ascent had been. Thus far it had been 
very easy indeed, and they did not know 
that the difficult part came near the middle, 
though they would have known it had they 
listened to what Mr. Charlton had said at 
the top. But Jack had his kodak with him, 
and Roland, something of a botanist, was 
hunting for edelweiss. 

These two circumstances accounted for 
the lagging, too. After what has been 
explained, one need hardly say that the 
two had not lagge l together. In fact, they' 
were mutually surprised when they looked 
around them, saw one another, and failed to 
perceive anyone else. 


The grassy slope on which they were just 
then looked innocent enough, though they 
had found it slippery. But now Jack, who 
was the first to discover the true position of 
affairs, learned that it was by no means as 
innocent as it looked. At the edge it 
dropped away in a precipice. Clearly the 
rest had not gone down there. Where had 
they gone ? 

Then he heard Roland’s voice. Dane was 
shouting excitedly, and as Jack turned to 
look at him, lie pointed down below' and 
away to the right. There, far enough down to 
look quite small, was their party ! 

Mr. Charlton led. One could distinguish 
him by his size. But the little band was 
far enough away to make it impossible to 
tell one of them from another, as far as the 
rest were concerned. 

Roland came up. He spoke to Jack for 
the first time since they had landed at Calais. 

“ I say, Geddes, this is a queer go ! How 
on cartli did they get down there ? ” 

“ More than I can tell you,” answered 
Jack. “ But I suppose we can track them.” 

Together, but silent, the two made across 
the slope to the right, and soon found the 
tracks they were looking for. But their 
exultation in the discovery was short-lived. 

For the grassy slope led to another slope 
wdiich was not grassy, but covered with 
loose, shingly stones. On this the tracks 
w'ere harder to follow. A scratch here and 
there on the stones from the heavily-nailed 
boots, a stone freshly turned over, once the 
plain mark of someone’s slide, not taken 
purposely, of course; and then—a precipice 
again ! 

A huge rock jutted out at tho end of an 
arete (ridge). It did not occur to either of 
them, inexperienced as they were, that over 
this rock was their way. Had they not been 
so busily occupied they would have seen one 
after another of their comrades ascend it 
and drop, each wdth a rope fastened under 
his armpits, to a narrow pathway eight or 
nine feet below. It did not even occur to 
them to mount the rock, for it seemed im¬ 
possible that it should help them, hanging 
out, so to speak, as it did. The pathway 
began on the side away from them. 

“ We shall have to sing out,” said Jack. 

“ Won’t be much good, I reckon,” 
answered Roland, gloomily. “ They’ve 
disappeared.” 

It was true. Gazing out over the broken 
slopes below, Jock could see no sign of their 
comrades. He had marked the place where 
they had been when he last saw them. They 
must have gone still farther to the right, 
beyond that mass of broken rocks, which 
would shut them out of view from above. 

Still, they shouted with all the strength of 
their lungs, and waited for an answer. None 
came. Again they shouted, but still there 
was no response. 

The two looked at one another, and each 


knew what the other was thinking—that in 
this difficulty he would rather have had any 
other member of the party as his companion 
than the one who was with him. 

Over the arete they went. On the other 
side of it was yet another shingly slope. 

Along the edge of this they quested in 
vain. They had come too far to find the 
path, which dropped quickly, and was 
hidden from them by the broken ground 
through which it ran. 

“ What do you think we’d better do, 
Geddes ? ” asked Roland at last. 44 We 
shan’t have much more daylight. I can’t 
make it out how it is they haven’t missed us 
yet.” 

Already the sun had set, and dusk was 
creeping over the chalets of the little town 
in the valley. 

44 We’ve got to get down somehow,” 
answered Jack. 14 It will be too dark in a 
few minutes for us to have any chance of 
finding the way. I vote we try one of our 
own. You’ve a rope, haven’t you ? If we 
can 8pot a place where there’s a ledge 
below, and get down to that, we ought to be 
able to work our way by degrees. Or, 
perhaps, we’ll hit upon their path. Anyway, 
we’ve got to do sometliing. It’s no good 
standing here.” 

There was a touch of irritation in his tones. 
According to his reckoning, Roland had 
begun the quarrel. But now, when they 
were in a nasty fix, the fellow looked to him 
for guidance. 

He had to admit a few minutes later that 
Dane was not useless, however, for it was 
he who found such a ledge as they were 
looking for. 

Easy enough to get down to that one ! 
They might almost have done it without the 
rope. And the scramble of ten or a dozen 
feet to the next presented no great difficulty. 
But now came the critical point. 

Below them ran the pathway. They could 
only just discern it; in a few minutes it 
would be no longer visible. But it was fifty 
feet at least below, and their rope was not 
more than twenty feet long. Immediately 
beneath, the face of the precipice presented 
no foothold ; it caved inward somewhat, and 
for twelve feet or more would be quite out 
of the reach of anyone dangling by a rope. 
Lower than that, it appeared more broken 
and slanted outwards a little, looking as if 
it might be just possible to scramble down 
it. At least, they could try. And they 
must not delay, or the last glimmer of light 
would be gone. 

44 I’ll go first,” said Jack. “ Then, if 
it isn’t manageable, you can haul me back.” 

But to go first was to take the more 
dangerous task, and Roland’s pride rebelled. 

“No,” he said; 44 we’ll toss for it, Geddes.” 

44 All right,” snapped Jock. 44 You toss ; 
I’ll call—Heads ! ” 

But it was “ tails,” and Dane prepared to 
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make the descent. Jack fastened the rope 
firmly around an outcropping rock, for 
Roland said that it would not be safe for 
the fellow who stayed above to hold it, 
though Jack differed from him as to that. 
However, the rock seemed firm enough, and 
perhaps after all that was best. 

“ Take it easy, Dane,” Jack said. “ Don’t 
slide down too fast, and be sure you’ve not 
gooJ loothold be ore you let go the rope.” 

“ Oh, I suppose I can be trusted to look 
after myself ? ” returned Roland, resenting 
the advice. 

He began to descend, swinging with the 
rope as it turned and twisted. Glancing 
down, he saw through the fast-growing dusk 
the blink of lights in the town far below. 
Then a shout came from above: 

“ Oh, look out, Dano ! The rock’s giving 
way ! ” 

Roland’s feet scraped, seeking for a hold 
but finding none. Above him he heard the 
panting sound of one w ho labours at a task 
too hard for him, and guessed that Jack was 
striving to hold up the rock in its place. 

Struggling his hardest, face downwards, 
his arms clasped around the rock which still 
partially held, though it was slowly sagging 
outwards, his breath coming in gasps, the 
veins in his temples throbbing, his lips gone 
all at once dry and hard, and realising that ho 
was being gradually dragged down. Jack 
held on manfully, and waited for his chum’s 
call that he had found a foothold. 

His chum—yes, it was so that he thought 
of Roland then. What an ass he had been 
to quarrel about such a little thing ! And 
with an old friend like Roland, too, a friend 
with whom ho had had so many good times. 

Slowly, slowly, but all too surely, the rock 
sagged further outwards. And every inch 
told, lessening the strength of Jack’s resist¬ 
ance, because he was carried forward w'ith it. 

“ I can’t—hold it—much longer,” he 
panted. “ It’s dragging—me over.” 

“ And I can’t get a foothold anywhere,” 
came Roland’s answer, sounding queer and 
thick to Jack, in whose ears there was a 
noise like the rushing of many waters. 

“ It’s me or both of us,” was the thought 
that flashed through Roland’s mind. “ Old 
Jack will never loose hold ! He’ll be dragged 
over first.” 

Then up to the boy above came his cry, 
shriller than before : “ I’m letting go ! ” 

Next moment the strain relaxed, and 


dully to Jack’s ears there came the sound of 
a falling body—not falling clear, but rolling, 
wdth the briefest of pauses as Roland 
clutched at anything that might serve to 
arrest his too rapid progress. Ami Jack's 
heart stood still as he listened—listened for 
the thud that might mean all was over, 
or for the voice of his chum. 

It was the voice that came ! 

“ I’m on the path — Jack ! ” shouted 
Roland. “But I’ve—strainod—my right 
—ankle. Feels—pretty bad.” 

“ Never mind, old man, as long as it’s no 
worse. I’ll see if I can find another place 
to fasten the rope to,” Jack called in return. 

But even as he spoke, the rock crashed 
down, taking the rope with it, and his heart 
stood still again, and the blood seemed to 
turn to ice in his veins, as he waited, fearing 
lest it should strike his chum. 

Roland’s shout that all was well reassured 
him. 

“ I guess I shall have to drop and roll,” 
Jack said next. 

But his voice shook a little. It had 
grown so dark now that he could not see his 
chum below, could not even distinguish the 
place where the precipice began to incline 
slightly outwards. A drop into the dark, it 
would bo, with no certainty that ho would 
not stagger backwards and fall clear to a 
direful smash below. 

“ No! You’d never do it. I had the 
rope, and a fair start. I think I can walk. 
Jack. Yes, I’m sure I can. I must go 
after the rest, and Mr. Charlton will find a 
way out for you.” 

It was the only thing to be done. Roland 
hobbled off, calling a last message of cheer; 
and Jack, lying on a ledge no more than six 
feet wide, scarcely daring to move lest he 
should pitch over, yet wondering all the 
time whether he would not have done better 
to roil off and take his chance, settled down 
to what seemed like an eternity of waiting. 

He was very tired, and the strain of those 
few minutes in which he had upheld the 
rock had told upon him heavily. But worst 
of all was the cold. That w as harder to bear 
even than the hunger that began to assail him. 

His mind w as full of trouble about Roland, 
too. Perhaps there were more dangerous 
places to be passed, and Roland was lame, 
and it was dark. He pictured his chum 
falling over precipices and being smashed 
into fragments, or falling and lying down to 


be frozen to death, and he came near to 
forgetting his o\\ n sorry plight, as he dwelt 
upon the things that might be happening to 
Roland. 

There followed a time of something like 
stupor, in which consecutive thought was 
lost, and his sense of identity vanished ; and 
he only knew that someone was horribly sorry 
for someone else who w as hungry and freezing 
and in pain ; but whether it was he who was 
sorry for Roland, or Roland for him, or just 
what it was, he knew not. 

his mind grew clearer for a moment, and 
he pulled himself closer to the wall of his 
ledge, with an instinctive dread that delir¬ 
ium might follow on his stupor. 

Then—whether it was a minute later, or 
an hour, or a whole day and night, he did 
not know—came the sound of a voice from 
above him ! The gleam of a lantern showed, 
and he called out something—he did not 
know what. The light descended slowly 
towards him. 

“ Slip the noose under your armpits, and 
fasten the lantern to your belt,” came from 
above, and he had to repeat the words to 
himself before he could understand them. 
His chilled fingers fumbled with the rope. 

“ I’ll come down to you, if you like,” the 
voice said. 

“ No; it’s all right, sir. I’m coining. 
Haul away ! ” 

He had summoned up the last remnant 
of his nerve and pluck in that moment, and 
when they got him to the slope above he was 
half fainting. 

He could never remember the way down. 
They must have gone by that passage over 
the big rock, but he was not conscious of it. 
But, when the lights of the village glowed 
brighter as they neared it, he said, in a 
strange, strangled voice : 

“ Mr. Charlton—Roland, w here is he ? ” 

“ In bed at the hotel by now, my boy, 
thank heaven ! I ought to be kicked for 
not seeing that you two weren’t with us.” 

“ It’s all right, sir. We’d quarrelled— 
so it’s all right.” 

The Scoutmaster was puzzled. But Jack’s 
half-dazed mind was unconscious of any gap 
in his speech. 

They had quarrelled, those two old chums, 
and they might have drifted apart for ever. 
But in the hour of their peril they had come 
together again, and because of that it was 
“ all right ” 1 



Knighting the Sirloin. 
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Some Strange Weather Devices, 
and how -to make them. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


F or several hundred years mankind has 
been interested in contrivances which 
would tell something about the weather. 
In later times some of these instruments 
have shown themselves to be of great 
scientific value, and the making of many 
of these is of course altogether beyond 
the ordinary boy. A certain number of 
the more fanciful weather-tellers, how¬ 
ever, can be constructed with very little 
trouble, and a few of them are so singular 
that they well repay anyone for the 
time and work expended. On the present 
occasion the devices selected are not 
only very interesting, but are really quite 
reliable in forecasting weather changes. 

The Weather Butterfly, of which 
illustrations are given, was first of all 
produced by Mr. Richard Inwards, a well- 
known meteorologist. Its movements are 
based on the singular properties of the 



The Egyptian Oat. 

[The awns of this are made use of in the making of 
the weather butterfly.] 


awns of the Egyptian Wild Oat (Arena 
sterilis). The plant is not so restricted in 
habit as its name would imply, for it is a 
native of southern Europe of very general 
occurrence. Specimens of this oat can 
usually be secured from botanical insti¬ 
tutions, and on occasion from seed estab¬ 
lishments, where the dealer is glad to get 
rid of the seeds, which he may have re¬ 
ceived in consignments from abroad. 

As a glance at the accompanying photo¬ 
graph will show, the awns of this oat are 
of great length, and at one point arc bent 
in a curious fashion. Now these awns, 
owing to the manner in which the lower 
portion is twisted, are extremely sensitive 
to variation in the degree of moisture. 
If one is placed upright in damp soil 
it at once starts to twist round in such 
a way that the seed is forced into the 
ground. Even to breathe on a dry oat in¬ 
duces the awns to waver from side to 
side, and it is this sensitiveness to damp 
which is employed with such good effect in 
the making of the weather butterfly. 


The first step in the making of the 
butterfly is to choose a email wooden block, 



The Weather Butterfly. 


[Closes its wings in wet weather and opens them 
in tine.] 

and on this fix very firmly the body of the 
butterfly. This may be cut into a suitable 
shape out of stout cardboard, or, in the 
case of a good-sized specimen, the lower 
part of the oat, after the awns have been 
removed, answers the purpose very well. 
Now prepare the butterfly’s wings; these 
should be cut out of stiff paper—notepaper 
is very good—and painted with water 
colours in a suitable manner. Next two 
rings should be secured, such as are em¬ 
ployed by jewellers for fastening objects 
on chains. The two wings of the butter¬ 
fly are placed together, and in the lower 
part a pair of holes is bored right through 
the paper. To correspond with these, 
holes are pierced in the body of the butter¬ 
fly, and, the rings being forced open, the 
wings and body are linked together in the 
manner shown. Of course the rings are 
now closed again. A pair of antennae made 
of bristles, with tiny spots of sealing-wax 
on the ends, completes the butterfly apart 
from the placing of the awns. 



The Weather Butterfly. 

[The movement of the awns of the oat opens the 
wings of the butterfly in dry weather.] 


It is best to choose a very damp day on 
which to set the Weather Butterfly. The 
wings are closed together, and the lower 
end of one awn is fixed down with a couple 
of cut pins arranged cross-wise. The 
upper part of the awn is pressed right up 
against the wing of the butterfly, and is 
finally secured with a piece of stamp paper. 
On the other side of the butterfly, the 
awn is fixed, only, and this is very im¬ 
portant to remember, it is attached in an 
exactly opposite direction. That is, on one 
side the lower part of the awn is along 
by the side of the head of the butterfly, 
whilst on the other side it is by the tail 
end of the body. 

It is understood that the wings of the 
weather butterfly have been set in damp 
rainy weather, and this being so, we may 
at once test whether the little device will 
work freely. Carry the contrivance to any 
dry place, such as a linen-airing cupboard, 
or a rack above the kitchen fire. The 
change in the atmosphere causes the awns 
to twist, with the result that the wings 
of the butterfly expand. A little loosen¬ 
ing or adjustment may be necessary to 
secure a free working, but if all has gone 
well it will be found that hereafter the 
butterfly responds readily to natural 
changes in the air. The wings are tightly 
closed when rain is coming, partly open 
when the conditions are uncertain, and 
widely open when fair weather is to be 
expected. 

(To be eotUinued.) 


^ 


CRYING! 

H R cried and he cried, though the sun tipped each 
wave 

That played on the golden-flecked shore. 

The breezes caressed him and whispered—" b© brave,” 
But this only made him cry more. 

A great grown-up man to stand crying aloud, 

A sight for the girls and the boys I 
And passers-by stopped, soon there gathered a crowd 
Around him, so great was his noise. 

Yet he .vos courageous, remarkably strong, 

No broken-down failure was he ; 

You think he was mad ? No, Indeed you are wrong— 
He was a town crier, you see! 

LESLIE M. OYLKR. 
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THE MAKING OF A SCOUT. 

By Arthur L. Salmon. 

Y OU take him neat from the school and the street 
(Or as neat as you can catch him). 

And rig him out like a proper scout, 

With other boys to match him ; 

In a pair of knicks and appropriate “ kicks ” 

And a jaunty cap to grace him. 

With a pole to hold in a manner bold. 

You drill him and you pace him. 

You gain his troth by a solemn oath 
That binds his sense of rightness. 

And you teach him mnch that is close in touch 
With honour and politeness,— 

To say and do the thing that’s true. 

To ’work some kindness daily. 

And never think to shirk or shrink. 

But meet all duty gaily. 

Thus you take the boy from his old employ 
Of idle strife and shouting. 

And you make him a man. as you surely can. 

By the discipline of scouting. 

You train his hand to his will’s command. 

And ho knows the thing to do, sir: 

And his wits rely on his nerve and eye. 

And his pluck will take him through, sir! 

You may laugh and say it is merely play, 

A jest of badge and blazer. 

But the laddie knows that his scouting clothes 
Mean more than he will say, sir. 

And the badge that’s worn shall take no scorn 
From the bovish breast that bears it: 

It means that he's true to himself and to you ; 

If a tiling must bo done, ho dares it. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 



“ Far East.”—D r. Morrison, who lias accepted an 
important position as political adviser to the Chinese 
Government, is an Australian by birth. He has had 
an adventurous career, having crossed the Australian 
continent on foot from north to south, lived among 
the savage tribes of New Guinea (where he was 
speared), and risked his life times without end 
among hostile tribes in Siam, China and other parts 
of the East. He once travelled through the Celestial 
Land disguised as a native, with a pig-tail fastened 
on to his hat, 

H. It. L.—Communicate with such companies as the 
P. and 0., Castle-Union, American, and other 
leading lines which curry ship's writers on their 
boats. Address your letter in each case to the 
Inspecting Purser, stating your age and general 
experience. The commencing salary is O a month. 

*' RESTLESS.”—If you showed plenty of " grit ” and 
adaptability you might earn from ten to fifteen 
dollars a month in your second year. Board and 
lodging would be provided free. As a ” greenhorn ” 
your help during the first twelve months in Canada 
would not be worth much. There is no tree-grubbing 
to be done on the Albertan prairie, llegina is in 
Saskatchewan, and is a prairie town. 

F. Williams.—T here are too many curiosities in inn 
names to give a full list here. You may add to those 
you quote : " The Beetle and Wedge,” “ The Ass 
in a Bandbox," and " The World Turned Upside 
Down.” 

" ATHLCTICUS.”—Several pedestrians have succeeded 
iu walking 100 miles in much less time than twenty- 
four hours. The best 100-mile performance was 
that of W. Howes (a professional), who covered the 
distance in 18 lire. 8 mins. 15 secs. 

FRANK T.—Why you stammer is because you are in 
too great a hurry to get the words out." You will 
cure yourself if you will have patience. Practise 
taking a deep breath before starting a sentence, and 
at every pause, in fact ; and let the words roll off 
your tongue easily, gliding one into the other, so 
as to keep up a continuity of sound. After having 
practised tins ” vocalising ” (sounding the voicda 
only) you will in time llud yourself pronouncing the 
consonants with little difficulty. Read aloud as 
much as you can, following the above rules. 

“ Constantine.”—H ave you tried to solder your 
boiler ? But from what you say it would be better, 
perhaps, to try and get a new boiler. It would 
be cheaper in the long run. 

PHIL Toms.—A 2 d. blue Mauritius fetched the high 
price of £1,876 some years ago, being bought for tno 
German Postal Museum. 

R. M. I\—Already dealt with in the last volume. 
The coloured plate in question was presented with 
the first part of Vol. 31. 

Islington.—Y our coin is a base silver coin of Baden, 
formerly a free state of Europe, but now incorporated 
as a part of the German Empire. It is quite common. 
Your friend’s coin is a ten kreuUcr of Austria. 

Harold H.—It is merely a literary curiosity ; there 
is no etymological connection. Here is another 
instance ; ” wick ” and " wicked ” in French are 
respectively " moche ” and " mediant.” Have you 
over noticed tins ? 

FIRE Dog.”—T he London Salvage Corps is an 
institution separate and distinct from the London 
Fire Brigade. It was brought Into being by the 
Insurance Companies under tne Fire Brigade Act of 
1865. The chief officer is lieut.-Ool. C. J. Fox, and 
the headquarters of the corps are In Wading Street, 
London, E.C. Y'ou can always recognise a Salvage 
Corps man by the white facings on his tunic ; those 
of a Fire Brigade man are red. 

E. V. W.—Your rubbing is taken from a very common 
English halfpenny token of 1812. (2) A doit copper 
of the Dutch East Indies, worth less than a shilling. 
(3) A fourpenny piece of Charles II. 

JASON.—See Vol. 30 of tlio ” B.O.P.” All toe parts 

S ou a&k for are out of print. The Christmas Number 
. a ” special extra ” part, and is not bound up with 
the annual volume. 


“ SUFFERER."—Your blinking habit can be stopped 
if you will set your mind to it. It is a case for the 
exertion of will-power. No self-respecting boy or 
man likes to become the victim of a habit. 

A. Dawson Mills.—T he animal you saw was a stoat. 
It is quite common in certain country-sides and 
unfortunately perpetrates a great deal of harm 
among game birds and their eggs. The stoat 
changes its coat according to the season ; in summer 
it is reddish-brown above and yellowish below, in 
winter it adopts a white coat, the tip of the tail 
aloue retaining a touch of black. This, of course, 
is a case of protective coloration. 

L. V. Mktivikr (and others).—We do not answer 
questions ns to the value of stamps, but always refer 
readers to the catalogues of the dealers. 


*r> *£» 



WULTtR ft. ROftlMSOM 


The advent of Christinas and present-giving is 
heralded by the many attractive and sumptuously 
bound volumes which are now coming day after day 
from the publishers. ” Better than ever" is the 
verdict we may pass upon the bulk of them. He will 
be a captious boy indeed whose heart is not gladdened 
by one or other of the numerous books offered for his 
entertainment this season. 

In the list of those lying upon our table we may give 
pride of place to an old ” B.O.P.” favourite in " Jeffrey 
of toe White Wolf Trail,” by J. Claverdon Wood 
(Religious lYact Society, 5*.). Many who followed 
this rattling yarn through our pages will no doubt 
like to possess it in volume form. The story is 
attractively illustrated in colour by Arthur Twidle. 
The R.T.S. have also re-issued another “ B.O.P.” 
serial in “The Bay mouth £oouts,” by Tom Bevan, 
with coloured plates (3s. Gd.). This story of the 
days of Napoleon and Ills threatened invasion of 
England should find many new admirers, particularly 
among Boy Scouts. 

From Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton 
come ” The Air Patrol ” and ” The Motor Scout," by 
Herbert Strang, both of which mark the author's 
desire to be up-to-date. The former story is, indeed 
a peep into the future, for it looks forward to a timo 
when there is a great Mongolian Empire whose army 
sweeps down upon the North-West Frontier of India. 
The two youthful heroes possess an aeroplane, and 
with the assistance of some Pathan miners they hold 
a pass in the Hindu Kush against a host of Mongols, 
thus rendering invaluable service to the Indian array 
operating in Afghanistan. The heroes. Bob and 
Laurence Appleton, display all the ” inlinite-resource- 
and-sagacity " of the famous Hibernian, and are 
manly, healthy-minded lads whom the reader is 
the better for knowing. Cyrus Cuneo’s coloured 
pictures greatly enhance the yarn. There is the 
same up-to-dateness and breezy swing in “ The 
Pirate Aeroplane,” by Captain Gilson (illustrations 
by Christopher Clark, R.I.), whose readers mostly 
know nim as a writer of liistorical stories. In 
this instance we are taken to a remote comer 
of Arabia where survives a race of people directly 
descended from the ancient Egyptians. This is a 
scientific discovery attractive enough in itself, but 
the reader’s interest is quickened by toe introduc¬ 
tion of a veritable pirate in a twentieth-century 
airship. How Professor Keinholt, his nephew Roy, 
and their companions throw in their lot with the 
people of Asmalia, defeat the ” villain's " ends and 
” win through ” right manfully is told in a captivating 
manner, and the picture that is drawn of the strange 
race Is skilfully done. 

With aviation occupying our attention so fully, 
there will be a ready welcome extended to ” With the 
Airmen,” by Claudo Grahaine-White and Harry 
Harper, illustrated in colour by Cyras Cuneo and 
with photographs and diagrams (Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton, 6a.). Here Is " just 
what a boy wants to know about aeroplanes." 
We are initiated into the mysteries of flying by paying 
a visit to the big Hendon aerodrome, where the various 
types of machines are exhibited and discussed, and so 
'rogress—as a prospective pupil—to the schools, 
t is a fascinating account of the new science, and we 
can conceive how it will stir the imagination of boys 
as Jules Verne stirred that of their elders with his 
famous " B.O.P.” uerial story, ** The Clipper of the 
Clouds." Along with chapters of instruction which 
deal with airships for use both on land and sea. Mr. 
Grahame-Wliite tells much of the famous fliers of 
the day—Messrs. Beaumont, Vedrines,Blcriot, Farinan. 
Ac. He also discusses the future—possibly the near 
future—when the question of aerial routes—“ fixed air¬ 
ways "—will have to be considered, with many other 
problems of international importance. The use, too, 
of aeroplanes in war as scouts is a feature not to be 
overlooked, and this is fully dealt with. Altogether 
“ With the Airmen ” is a book that a boy ought to 
read, for his profit as well as for his pleasure. 

The same publishers have Issued also " The Song 
of Frithiof,” by G. C. Allen, D.D. (2/. 6 d.) % in 
which the author puts into swinging verse one of the 
grand old heroic tales to which our Norse forefathers 
delighted to listen as the ” scalds ” told them over 
and over again in the long winter nights round 
the great wood-lire in the halls of the homesteads. The 
‘‘saga” of Frithiof is bravo as it is old; it stirs 
the pulse, sending the Northman’s blood in us running 
the quicker through our veins. Hear how the author 
introduces us to his hero: 

" In the Days of Old tills talc was told, in the land of 
Frost and Flame, 

When the Asa-folk still in Asgard dwelt, ere the White 
Christ's worship came 

.And broke the Bridge of the Rainbow down, and 
showed the Narrow Way, 

And brought the Dusk of the Ancient Gods, and the 
Dawn of the younger Day. 

This Song was sung in the Northmen’s tongue, the 
Tale of a man and a maid. 

Of the Elf-God's Ring, of KUide's black wing, and the 
Sword with the lightning blade. 

Hear ye the Song of the Right and the Wrong, the 
Word of the False and the True ; 

The Song that is old as the Hills of Time, the Song 
that is always new.” 






Xhe Sky Cruise of the “ Kestrel.” 

A THRILLING YARN OF A BALLOON VOYAGE. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of “ Leutchford’s Lion,” “ My Cousin Douglas ,” etc. 

CHAPTER IX.—THE ARRIVAL. 

T he “ Boots ” of a certain commodious hotel on the shores of own account to a fellow servant, had shown no sign of eccentricity 
Derwentwater, near the poetic town of Keswick, was in a at the time. So far as the lady was concerned, there was still no 
disturbed state of mind. At a late hour of the previous day two cause for anxiety, but her husband was behaving in a most 
guests had arrived, a lady and gentleman, who, according to his unaccountable manner, and, the house being full of guests, this 
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honest Boots was by no means certain that 
it was not his duty to report what he had 
seen to his master. 

“ I ain’t got nothin’ to say against early 
risin’, ” said the Boots to a small kitchen- 
boy who looked as if he had a great deal to 
say against it, “ but when it comes to a 
middle-aged man wanderin’ about on the 
terrace in ’ee’s slippers at three o’clock, with 
’is ’ead cocked skywards as if ’e was star¬ 
gazin’, I aint so sure as ’e oughtn’t to be 
asked to get lodgings elsewhere.” 

“ Then, if I’d bin you,” said the boy, “ I 
should ’ave give him hiB boots so as ’e could 
walk away right off.” 

“ But ’e ain’t inclined to go,” went on 
Boots, “ for, about six o’clock, knowin’ as 
there was no one else about, ’e come to me 
(’e’d got ’ee’s boots on then) and ’e says : 

4 Dew you think I could ’ave two more 
rooms to-day ? * ’e says. Of course, 
seein’ as I was a talkin’ to a lunatic, I 
humoured ’im. Always remember that, 
Alfred, my boy. If soever as you ’ave to talk 
to a lunatic, be sure and humour ’im.” 

44 So I do,” replied Alfred ; 44 ain’t you ever 
noticed it when we ’ave a chance of a word 
or two ? ” 

Boots’ feelings were hurt, but more in 
sorrow than anger he assured the flippant 
Alfred that such smartness did not become 
him, and was just the sort of thing to make 
him disliked. 

44 Toddle on, while there’s time,” urged the 
kitchen-boy, who was more anxious to hear 
of others’ shortcomings than his own. 
4 ‘ Did you say you’d book the rooms ? ” 

44 Not likely,” was the reply, 44 I plays my 
fish before landin’ em— always. So I says: 

4 By what train does your friends arrive, 
sir ? ’ 4 By no train,’ says ’e. 4 Oh, then,’ 

says I, soft like, so as not to rile *im, 4 1 hey’re 
cornin’ by road I suppose.’ 4 No they ain’t,’ 
*e chuckles, with that kind of cunnin’ as is 
so often seen in the weak minded. After 
that, of course I had nothin’ to say, but: 

4 How are they acomin’ then ? ’ He looked 
as if ’e didn’t like that question, puttin’ 
on the aim of a man who thought I was 
tryin’ to be imperent. 4 I’m not certain , 
Boots,’ says ’ee, ‘ as they’re cornin’ at all.’ ” 

44 Ah ! ” broke in the listener, 44 shove a 
lunatic up into a comer and that’s ’ow he 
always squibs out.” 

44 Wait a bit,” went on the other, 44 the 
best is still to come. I wasn’t goin* to 
let ’im get off like that, bo I says quite 
politely : 4 But if they do come, sir, by what 
way will they come ? ’ He seemed pleased 
at that, and after chuckling out that he 
didn’t wonder as I was mazed, *e says, quite 
confidential like: 4 Boots , they are cornin’ 

through the skies' ” 

During the dramatio pause that followed 
this announcement, the kitchen-boy’s 
jaw dropped considerably, and he stared at 
the speaker with wide-open eyes. When the 
powers of speech returned, he gasped out the 
one word : 

44 Never ! ” 

44 Gospel,” said Boots. 44 Upon my honour ! 
Of course the game was up, after that, so I 
says to him, kindly but firmly: 4 We ain’t 
ever boarded angels ’ere before, sir, so I 
ain’t sure as we could accommodate ’em 
properly.’ ” 

44 Did that settle ’im ? ” said Alfred. 

44 It did. He saw there weren’t any blind 
side to my brain, so took ’is ’ook.” 

At this point, Alfred happened to glance 
out of the kitchen window, and if the distant 
mountain top, visible from where he sat, had 
suddenly turned over, he could hardly have 
shown more agitation. Jumping from his 
chair he pointed excitedly through the glass, 
oryihg huskily : 44 Is that the gent ? ” 

44 That’s ’im,” said Boots, following his 


glance. 44 Did you ever see such a restless 
oddity? Ever since three o’clock Vs bin 
walkin’ around.” 

44 S-h-h-h ! ” cried the boy. 44 The master’s 
found ’im out now ; see ! ” 

Boots did see. He saw the proprietor of 
the hotel, with every token of friendliness, 
join the subject of his recent narrative, and, 
whether or not it was the sudden remem¬ 
brance of neglected duties, or a reluctanoe 
to remain too long where the master’s eyes 
might fall upon him, he vanished from the 
kitchen before Alfred was aware of his 
departure. 

Meanwhile, if the proprietor of the hotel 
entertained the same opinion of his guest 
as the penetrating Boots had formed, he 
evidently also believed in adopting the same 
tactics. For he humoured him in every 
way. With the most gracious hospitality 
he placed two more rooms at the disposal 
of the expected travellers ; he assured him 
that preparations should be made for their 
reception, and such confidence did he 
place in the gentleman’s sanity, that he 
quickly spread among his other guests an 
announcement that their number was likely 
to be shortly increased, and in what manner. 

The consequence was that by nine o’clock 
in the morning many of these guests had 
taken it upon themselves to set off in parties 
to climb the hills at different points with the 
object of obtaining early intelligence of the 
newcomers. 

The gentleman himself was unable to 
afford them much information, but on 
entering the breakfast-room for a hasty 
meal, he was greeted by his wife with a piece 
of news that afforded some data to go upon. 

44 My denr,” she cried, holding out a 
London morning paper which had only 
reached Keswick an hour before, 44 here is 
something of interest to us both.” 

She pointed to a small paragraph with a 
bold headline, which read as follows : 

Remarkable rescue prom Drowning. 

A remarkable occurrence took place yesterday 
evening near Oxford. Two boys, while rowing 
on tiie river, capsized their boat by standing up 
to hail a large balloon passing over at the time. 
But for the adroitness of the aeronaut, who 
manoeuvred his guide-rope to come within their 
reach, they would certainly have been drowned. 
Obedient to his command, they clutched the 
saving line, and in this novel manner were towed 
to the bank. The only witnesses of the stirring 
scene were at too great a distance to give help, 
auU immediately after the rescue had been 
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effected the balloon rapidly rose, before lte name 
could be deciphered. At the moment of going 
to press, however, correspondents in the neigh¬ 
bourhood inform us that shortly before the event 
they saw a monster balloon, which must have 
been the one in question. It carried three 
aeronauts, and bore some such name as the 
Kestrel." 

Hr. Frost (for our readers have guessed 
that it was he) read this through more than 
once. 

“ Indeed it is interesting, my dear,” he 
said. “ The story of our friend’s good deeds 
travels in advance of him.” 

“ How I hope the skill he then showed 
will enable him to carry out our little secret 
plan," said Mrs. Frost. “ In that case, 
should they not soon he here ? ” 

Her husband made a rapid calculation. 
“ It is impossible to arrive at anything like 
certain figures,” said he, “ but supposing 
that the winds remained uniform, and that by 
‘ evening ’ the newspaper means seven or 
eight o’clock, we oould hardly look for 
them just yet.” 

Notwithstanding this oninion. Mr. Frost 
was quickly out again, soon w Ut) JUillOU 
by his wife. Together they walked to the 
top of a neighbouring hill, gratified to find 
that the eager search of the skies was not 
limited to their own efforts. So great was 
the interest taken by those around them, that 
an impromptu system of signalling had been 
devised. 

Those who had made their way to the 
most advanoed poet, had improvised a white 
flag which they had previously arranged to 
flourish the moment the expected airship 
appeared above their horizon. The side it 
was waved on would indicate the direction 
the balloon was taking, and thus enable 
those behind to start off at once for the 
locality in which the landing was likely to 
take place. Some of the more enterprising 
and energetic had brought out their cycles, 
despite the possibility that the Kestrel would 
alight at a spot inaccessible to wheels. 

Alas, to the two people who watched with 
the greatest anxiety, it seemed as though 
all these preparations were in vain. Except 
for a few white pearly clouds, the sky was 
quite clear, and as these climbed one after 
another above the horizon, Mr. Frost pointed 
out that they were travelling in a direction 
whioh was certainly not coasistent with a 
balloon flight from Oxford to Keswick. 

“ I am afraid, my dear,” said he to his 
wife, 44 that we are much more likely 
to receive a telegram from one of 
the east coast towns than a signal 
from our friends on yonder hill top.” 

As the moments dragged on with 
no news, Mr. Frost became more 
confirmed in this reasonable opinion 
in spite of his wife’s only argument 
against it. 

44 Captain Gaskell is a skilful 
aeronaut,” said she, 44 and we will 
not give them up yet." 

Others were evidently as hopeful, 
for, though Mr. Frost, not liking his 
friends to be put to so much trouble 
on such slight grounds, stated his 
arguments against the probability of 
their expectations being realised, he 
was met on every hand by the very 
words his wife had used : 

44 We will not give them up yet." 
It Was nearly eleven o’clock. 
News of the doings at the hotel had 
spread to the neighbouring town of 
Keswick, and those of its inhabitants 
who had the leisure, either came on 
to the hills to watch, or scanned the 
skies from their shop doom. Really, 
Mr. Frost began to regret that he 
had made the matter public. It 
was embarrassing to have excited 
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A Christmas Tree Plantation^ 

HOW THE MARKET IS SUPPLIED AT THE FESTIVE SEASON. 

By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


a curiosity which there was so little 
chance of satisfying. Why did not that 
telegram come ? Gaskell ought to have dis¬ 
patched it immediately on landing. Had 
he done bo, it would have arrived long since, 
and the farce would be over. Mr. Frost 
promised himself that the moment it was 
delivered, he would wave it aloft with a 
greater energy than the holders of the white 
flag were likely to show. 

Altogether, as he walked at his wife’s 
side a short distance from the hotel, Mr. 
Frost had worked himself up into quite an 
agitated state. Now and then he glanced 
at the horizon, but far oftener his eyes 
were fixed on the road to Keswick, eager for 
the first glimpse of the telegraph boy. It was 
probably due to the distracted condition 
of his mind that when his wife said suddenly 
** What does that mean ? ” it was some 
moments before he realised that she was 
directing his attention towards the distant 
hill top. Then he discovered that the people 
assembled there were making signals, 
accompanying them by unpremeditated 
gesticulations. The flag was waved neither 
to right nor left, and it was only after 
Mr. Frost had focussed his glasses Im the 
signalling station, that he grasped the mean¬ 
ing of this unarranged code. 

“ It means,” said he, “ that the Kestrel 
has been sighted. It means that she 
is following a course direct for Keswick 
and—” (with almost a tremor of excite¬ 
ment in his voice)—“ Gaskell will keep his 
appointment.” 

The news spread like wildfire. A general 
exodus was made toward the mountain, and, 
with intense eagerness, those who could not 
reach an elevated position, watched the 
crown of the hills, shifting their sight along 
the ridge that they might not miss the first 
possible glimpse. Evidently those occupy¬ 
ing the advance post had an extensive 
view, for a weary time seemed to elapse 
before a loud cheer broke from the lips of 
those in the vicinity of the hotel. 

The Kestrel was in sight of Keswick. 
Sailing at a height of some 2000 feet, she 
rose majestically over the near horizon, 
the sunlight glowing on her graceful form, 
and emphasising the colour of two curious 
sails projecting from her car. It was not 
until some minutes later, when the distance 
had diminished, that the watchers were 
struck with wonder to see two smaller 
balloons sailing, at a greater altitude still, 
apparently independent. While striving to 
unravel this mystery, they suddenly became 
aware that the airship itself was rapidly 
descending. 

(To be concluded.) 

XXX 

A LITTLE LONGER. 

- QHALL I succeed ? ’’ we oft times ask, 

O When hopes are faint, and doubts far 
stronger ; 

Yet, before we cease the task, 

'Tia well to try a little longer. 

Success, perhaps, seems far away, 

And frequent failures bring but sorrow ; 

Yet, by working well to-day, 

The goal is nearer on to-morrow. 

Hills on hills in front may rise. 

Higher—colder, as we go; 

Yet, as clear before our eyes, 

There are footprints in the snow. 

Victors, forward, point the wav, 

Hopes than doubts with these were stronger, 

Fighting failure day by day, 

Dared to try a little longer. 

P. BURNS. 


lthodgh the custom of decorating 
little firs at this season is actually 
a German one, the Christmas tree has for 
some time played an important part in our 
Yuletide festivities. This is so much the 
case that the growing of the trees is really 
quite an important industry. One of the 
most interesting experiences which has 
fallen to the lot of the writer was a visit to 
a Christmas tree plantation right in the centre 
of the busy time w r hich heralds the coming 
of the jovial season. 

Most people are probably not aware that 
the majority of the Christmas trees which 
are handled in the great market of Covent 
Garden, from thence to be sold to the shops, 
are grown within a comparatively short 
distance of London. Towards the southern 
border of Surrey lies the town of Farnham, 
a quiet little place w’hich is the capital of 
Christmas Tree Land. In the outlying 


districts one may walk for miles over 
rolling stretches of country where there is 
little else to be seen save hundreds of 
thousands of the small firs. Owing to the 
kindness of the owner, it was possible to 
visit one of the largest plantations, and so 
secure an idea of the magnitude of the 
industry. Comfortably seated in a pony- 
trap all parts of the estate were reached 
without fatigue. Meanwhile the genial 
proprietor supplied a string of fascinating 
facts. 

Although commoner kinds of pines are 
sometimes offered for sale in cheap shops, 
the only variety of Christmas tree w’hich is 
really recognised in the trade is the spruce 
fir. The neat habit of this tree is well known, 
and its bushy growth makes it especially 
suitable. The seedling trees are raised 
in Scotland, where the climate seems to 
be particularly favourable to growth in 
their early days. The land round Farnham 
is in many places notorious for its sandy 
barren nature, and this, strangely enough, 
strongly recommends it to the Christmas 
tree grower. On rich soil the spruce fir 
always has very dark green foliage ; where 
the soil is poor the leaves are of a light 


colour. In this latter condition the firs 
always command a bettor market than 
they would in the former state. 

The starting of a Christmas tree plantation 
is a big undertaking. In the first place 
the ground must of course be entirely 
cleared of all vegetation. Next, the baby 
trees, scarcely more than a few inches in 
height, are placed in position. Due 
allowance must be made for the fact that 
in the course of a few’ years the trees will 
increase very much in size. When the 
plantation is finished the grower will have 
to possess his soul in patience for at least 
six years. Even at the end of this time 
the trees will not be of a large size, and 
they will only sell for comparatively small 
prices. The reason why the grow'er does 
not wait longer is that a thinning out has 
become absolutely necessary if the firs are 
not to crowd one another and so spoil their 


shapes. This thinning-out business is one 
of the greatest troubles of the grower; for 
it must take place every year, whether 
there is a market or not; if this were not so 
many thousands of treis w’ould be rendered 
quite useless. 

As showing how 7 seriously this compulsory 
clearing may affect the grower, the Black 
Christmas of 1899 may be mentioned. 
Then, when the disasters to British arms 
in South Africa were bringing sorrow to 
many homes, the demand for Christmas 
trees was almost nothing. Yet the planta¬ 
tions had to be cleared, and acc rdingly 
many thousands of trees were uprooted, 
made into huge piles, and simply burned. 
The country-people still talk al>out these 
vast bonfires which lighted up the district 
for miles round during the night-time. 

About a month before the coming of 
Christmas the work of taking up the trees 
in the plantations begins, 'lhen, from the 
earliest signs of dawm until n ghtfall. armies 
of men are actively at w 7 < rk amongst the 
treas. It is a usual practice for three or 
four men to work under an overseer whose 
duty it is to dec do which trees arc to be 
removed and which are to remain for another 
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year. By means of a special blunt pickaxe 
the specimens are wrenched up from the 
ground with a fair amount of root still 
adhering to them. They are then fastened 
up into bundles of ten, loaded sky high on 
great waggons, and thus conveyed to the 
station. Here it is possible to see long 
trains in the sidings formed of trucks filled 
almost to overflowing with the bundles of 
the little firs. 

Although the work is not exactly hard, 
this loading of Christmas trees has an 
unpleasant side to it. The continual 


Y people always 
thought it was a 
stupid idea for me 
to join the Scouts, 
and at first the}' 
simply refused to 
give the matter a 
thought. I admit 
I used to think it 
was a kid’8 game 
myself, but that 
was before I knew 
anything about it. 
When I told my 
people it was 
probably the same thing that made them 
scoff at it, they were frightfully annoyed 
about it, and said they didn’t know what 
things were coming to, which delayed 
matters again for some days. 

.The reason 1 was so keen on joining 
was because my best chum, Bertie Burton, 
had been made Patrol Leader of the 
Eagles in a new troop that had just been 
started by Mr. Leigh. I knew Mr. Leigh, 
too, and liked him awfully, and he wanted 
me to join; so I naturally felt rather sick 
about it. However, in the end they let me 
do as I wanted to, after Mr. Leigh had 
been round and explained the details and 
persuaded them what a fine thing it 
was. Mother got very enthusiastic, but 
Dad simply said : “ Oh, well, I suppose 
he’ll be out of mischief as much there as 
anywhere else,” which wasn’t a particu¬ 
larly nice way of putting it. Still, they let 
me become a Scout, and that was the main 
thing. 

It wasn’t very long before they came 
to see that scouting was a bit more than 
a mere game to keep chaps out of mis¬ 
chief, and how this came about I am 
going to describe now. It was a near 
thing for Mr. Leigh, as well as for Bertie 
and me; and Sir Bernard would have been 
in rather a hole, too, if we hadn’t remem¬ 
bered to put two and two together and 
notice what we saw, as Mr. Leigh had 
taught us. Dad now buttonholes every¬ 
one he meets and bores him to death crack¬ 
ing up the movement; but that’s neither 
here nor there. 

Sir Bernard lives at Deepdike Manor, 
just beyond the Post Office as you go up 
the hill towards Winchmere. His family 
is a very old one, but, unfortunately, in 
the time of Charles I., when you had to 
be pretty spry if you were a Royalist and 
not yet tired of life, they hid all the 
family wealth in a sudden fit of panic and 
omitted to leave any sane directions as 
to where they had put it; so their descen¬ 
dants had to make the best of a bad job 
and do without it. The whole place was 


handling of the firs brings about an intensely 
irritating skin complaint, probably due to 
the way in which the needle-like leaves 
puncture the flesh. Of course, a very large 
number of the trees go straight to the 
great central market of Co vent Garden, but 
many of the trucks are labelled for far-away 
places. This consignment is labelled for 
Birmingham, the next for Newcastle, whilst 
the adjoining one will travel to the distant 
city of Glasgow. In what thousands of 
British homes will these Christmas trees play 
an important part during the festive season ! 


very quickly mortgaged after that; and, 
although it was a lovely old building and 
everybody would have hated to see it go, 
yet it seemed doomed, because the man 
who owned the mortgage wanted his 
money suddenly, and Sir Bernard had not 
got it. He sacrificed all the remaining 
family relics and his magnificent library 
and so on, but still it was no good. At 
the eleventh hour, though, so to speak, 
he hit on a great find, and it looked as 
if he would save the Manor yet. 

As a matter of fact, it was Mr. Leigh 
who made the find, and not Sir Bernard 
himself. I have already said that the 
library was sold; and it was while he 
was overhauling it that Mr. Leigh (who 
is Sir Bernard’s private secretary) dis¬ 
covered a dirty old sheet of paper covered 
with a scrawl of signs and figures. Sir 
Bernard simply glanced at it and snorted ; 
but Mr. Leigh said it might not be such 
nonsense as it seemed, and that he meant 
to look into it. So one evening, when 
Bertie and I called on him, we found him 
poring over the dirty old sheet of paper. 

Strangely enough, though, Mr. Leigh was 
making sense, or at any rate words, out of 
it. It was only a fairly simple cipher as 
it turned out; but, as the words were all 
jumbled together, it took some time to 
work out. In the end Mr. Leigh showed 
us four lines of doggerel, which he said 
were the translation of the message. They 
ran : 

Hid away from lawless hands 

Deep concealed where none may spy. 
Girdled not by iron bands, 

Seen by none but Mammon’s eye. 

This seemed pretty average drivel to 
me, so I thought it best to imitate the 
Tar Baby, and “ say nuffin ”; but Bertie 
observed : “Well, sir, you don’t seem to 
be much forrarder now you have worked 
out this ode about Hambone’s eye, or 
whatever his name is; it doesn’t seem to 
mean anything.” 

“ It might be clearer, certainly,” Mr. 
Leigh remarked with a grin; “but at 
least it’s pretty plain to what it’s refer¬ 
ring—that is, always supposing that it’s 
genuine, of course.” 

When he said that his meaning dawned 
on me at once. “ Whew ! ” I said. “ You 
mean the lost plate and doubloons and 
things ? ” 

“ Looks like it, doesn’t it? ” Mr. Leigh 
returned. “ Especially as it speaks about 
Mammon, who, as you know or ought to 
do, is the old gentleman who looks after 
the cash-boxes. Anyway, it’s worth con¬ 
sidering. Wa'll show it to Sir Bernard.” 

When Si? Bernard read the verse he 


gave us his opinion of it; but it wasn’t 
very helpful, as it was simply a criticism 
of the probable afflictions of the person 
responsible for it. He scouted all idea of 
its being a genuine clue, so Mr. Leigh 
said no more about it. 

Mr. Wangar, the man who wanted his 
money, had given Sir Bernard until mid¬ 
day on Saturday, the 15th of November, 
to find it. Failing that, he would iiave to 
give up the Manor. The people in Winch- 
mere and Suttleton hoped for a great deal 
from Mr. Leigh’s find; but, as nothing 
came of it and time went on, hope began 
to wane again. Mr. Leigh had got the 
“ sack,” because Sir Bernard had to make 
arrangements to clear out; but he had 
offered to stand by him until the end. 
When Mr. Leigh failed to turn up at the 
troop meeting, therefore, on the Friday 
evening immediately preceding the all- 
important Saturday, Bertie and I went 
round to Deepdike Manor as the most 
likely place in which to find him. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SPORTING BUTTON. 

A dim rumour had got about that morn¬ 
ing that the secret of the mysterious verse 
had been discovered; but so many wild 
inventions had been going the rounds that 
few had placed any belief in this par¬ 
ticular statement. The absence of Mr. 
Leigh from our meeting, however, seemed 
to point rather to the genuineness of the 
rumour; so that Bertie and I were to some 
extent prepared for a little excitement to 
be prevailing at the Manor. We were not 
prepared for the shock that greeted us in 
reality, however. 

The secret of Mammon had been solved 
by Mr. Leigh, and he had vanished with 
it! 

This was the terrific intelligence that 
was waiting for us at Deepdike Manor 
instead of the good news that we were 
looking forward to. And, arising logically 
from the circumstances, the theory held 
by everybody was that Mr. Leigh had 
secured the hidden wealth and made off 
with it as quickly as he could manage. 

Sir Bernard was very nice to us, con¬ 
sidering the state of mind the disappoint¬ 
ment must have thrown him into, but he 
brought us up pretty sharp when we told 
him it was all nonsense to think our Scout¬ 
master would do a thing like that. 

“ I’m very sorry for you, lads, as well 
as for myself,” he said, “ and it’s only 
natural and right for you to feel towards 
him as you do, but it’s no good shutting 
your eyes to facts. If you could prove 
yourselves right I should be almost as 
glad to find my old friend has been mis¬ 
judged as I should be to save the Manor; 
but when you’ve seen as much of this 
world as I have you’ll be wiser, if sadder, 
than you are now.” 

With that he hurried off; but his words 
had started us both thinking. If only we 
could prove ourselves right, and save both 
Mr. Leigh and Deepdike Manor, that 
would be a Scout job with a vengeance ! 

“ At least we can try,” said Bertie. 
11 Sir Bernard can’t object to our having 
a look round, as he practically sug¬ 
gested it, and wo can easily get particulars 
from the butler. As for the Scoutmaster 
doing a thing like that—well, I’d as soon 
believe that you'd done it,” which I took 
for a compliment, as it was undoubtedly 
intended to be. 

Old Hunks, the butler, was very much 
inclined to sneer at us at first, but in the 
end he agreed to tell us all he knew— 
which wasn’t much. A little marble 
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image of Mammon had been standing in 
the library as long as anybody could re¬ 
member, and from the first Mr. Leigh 
had turned his attention to this, feeling 
that it had some connection with the name 
mentioned in the cipher verse. During 
the afternoon he had been re-examining it 
for about the fiftieth time when he seemed 
to be struck by a great discovery. Telling 
Sir Bernard that he believed the secret 
was solved after all, he hurried to his 
bedroom with the image, presumably to 
have a better look at it with a magnifying 
glass. That was the last anybody had 
seen either of the Mammon or Mr. Leigh. 

After they had been absent for a couple 
of hours. Sir Bernard naturally began to 
feel impatient, and made for his secre¬ 
tary's room to inquire after the progress of 
the investigation, but only to find the door 
locked, and to get no answer to his calls. 
Being quick-tempered by nature, and in 
none of the best of moods just then, Sir 
Bernard promptly heaved the door in, not 
caring, I suppose, as Mr. Wangar was 
taking the property over, whether he did 
so with one door more or less. 

It was then that the signs of 
rapid flight became evident; 
drawers were hanging out of 
their receptacles, articles of 
slothing, etc., were scattered 
about the floor and the bed ; 
while the open window 
showed only too plainly how 
the fugitive had fled without 
being seen. Mr. Leigh’s 
handbag was missing, as well 
as his money and a few 
articles of clothing besides 
those he had been wearing. 

Nothing could be clearer, 
concluded Mr. Hunks, and 
if wo young gentlemen 
hintended for to waste our 
time trying to prove that 
two and two did not hequal 
four, well, we was not so 
hacute as he gave us credit 
for. 

Of course, the police were 
making inquiries at the 
neighbouring railway 
stations, and were having 
a watch kept for a young 
man answering to the de¬ 
scription of the Scoutmaster ; 
and it seemed pretty evident 
to them that, as he had had 
so short a start, it would not 
be very long before he was 
found. That fussy old 
Booties, the Chief Inspector 
for Suttleton, was all over 
the place at once, looking 
very important and getting 
in everybody’s way; but 
when he saw us he very condescendingly 
allowed us to look round the bedroom 
and the flower-bed beneath. “ Ah, well, 
boys will be boys, and I don’t suppose 
there is much that has escaped our at¬ 
tention,*' ho observed pompously. So we 
looked round. 

Booties had had the sense to put a man 
to keep the ground beneath Mr. Leigh’s 
bedroom window free from trampling feet, 
so we were able to see it before it had 
been tampered with ; which, as Sherlock 
Holmes always says, is a great thing in 
matters of this kind. It seemed somewhat 
like locking the stable door after the 
horses had bolted in this case, however, 
for there was not as much sign of a foot¬ 
print as you would see on a billiard ball. 
Obviously the fugitive had obliterated his 


tracks as he decamped, for the flower-bed 
was all flattened out, and close by there 
lay a bit of fencing, which had evidently 
been used for that purpose. 

“Ah, good, my lads, good,” murmured 
Booties approvingly, when he saw we had 
noticed it; “we sha’n’t get much from 
that. Had the cuteness to cover his tracks 
before he went.” 

I was just thinking that Boofles was 
about right, when I saw Bertie’s eyes 
light up. “ Seems funny, doesn’t it, In¬ 
spector,” he observed, “ that Mr. Leigh 
should leave his room in that muddle with 
the window wide open, which proves he 
got out that way, and then try to prevent 
our discovering that he landed on the 
lawn? He could hardly expect us to 
believe that ho 
vanished half¬ 
way down.” 

“ N on sense, 
my lad, non¬ 
sense ! ” the 
Inspector ex- 


CHAPTER III.—SOME MOVING INCIDENTS. 

If we had not been Boy Scouts the 
story would have stopped here; but the 
memory training which we had gone 
through immediately told us to whom that 
button belonged. A day or two before we 
had been having a scouting game, the rules 
of which were, that we should commit to 
memory as many details as possible of the 
people we met. We had been particularly 
struck by a man whose waistcoat was 
adorned with gaudy sporting buttons— 
and it was one of these buttons which 
Bertie had picked up beneath the window. 

“ It’s clear enough what’s happened,” 
Bertie said excitedly. “ This man with 
the flash buttons kidnapped Mr. Leigh in 


** I brought my staff down 
with a whack on the lantern - 
jawed man's head, while 
Bertie . . . thrust his staff 
between Flash-waistcoat's 
legs.” (See p. 198.) 


tiently. “ When you’ve seen as much of 
the ways of sharps as I have, you will find 
that they always make some error. Why, 
who knows but what in such a case I 
mightn’t forget something? ” 

“Oh!” replied Bertie very meekly. 
But he did not leave off casting round, for 
all that. 

“ If you really want to know where he 
went, it was down this path,” Boofles 
volunteered magnanimously. “You can 
see where the gravel was kicked up.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bertie, and led me 
along until we turned a corner out of sight 
of the police. Then he gave me a slap on 
the back which nearly rendered artificial 
respiration useless at an awkward mo¬ 
ment. “Frank!” he said, “I’ve got a 
clue ! ” And he handed me a button. 


order to make 
him divulge 
tho secret. He 

erased the 
marks under¬ 
neath the window so as to hide the fact 
that more than one left that way. The 
question is, where are they now ? ” 

“I’ve got it!” I yelled. “Do you 
remember where that Johnny with the 
buttons was standing when we spotted 
him ? By the door of Briny Cottage, near 
the beach. The chances are a hundred to 
one that he took Mr. Leigh there.” 

It was obvious that no time was to be 
lost, so we made at once for the cottage at 
top speed, but with all our wits about us, 
as the fact that Mr. Leigh (a sturdy man) 
had been kidnapped argued that there was 
more than one concerned in the affair. 
As we approached Briny Cottage, bent low 
behind a hedge, we saw that we were 
right; but were we in time ? 

A motor-car panted before the open 
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door, evidently on the point of starting. 
A lantern-jawed man stood at the side, 
but there was no sign of the button- 
owner or our Scoutmaster. What could 
we do ? 

This was a difficult question to answer, 
but at that moment opportunity answered 
it for us. The owner of the cottage 
emerged with Mr. Leigh upon his 
shoulders. He dropped him into the car, 
and his accomplice turned to make sure 
they were unobserved. At that instant 
we acted. 

I brought my staff down with a whack 
on the lantern-jawed man's head, while 
Bertie neatly thrust his staff between 
Flash-waistcoat’s legs. The motor was 
ready started up and throbbing to be 
away. Before the two rotters could col¬ 
lect their wits, Bertie and I had scrambled 
over the side of the car, and I had thrown 
off the brakes. 

Then incident followed incident so 
quickly that it was impossible to grasp 
them all at once. We heard a yell of rage 
behind us, and a stone banged on the back 
of the car. Then there was a clatter of 
hoofs, a sharp cry of “What’s this?” 
and a loud scuffling mingled with many 
oaths. Bertie, who was releasing Mr. 
Leigh’s bonds as fast as he could, glanced 
over the back of the car and gave a cry 
of dismay. 

“ They’ve downed a mounted police¬ 
man, and Flash-waistcoat is on his horse’s 
back and galloping after us. . . Ooh!” 
he gasped, as we cannoned a big stone, 
“ where are you going? ” 

“ I don’t know,” I confessed jerkily. 
“ I’ve started this thing, but don’t know 
how you stop it. And it won’t steer right. 
Get Mr. Leigh untied smart. He may be 
able to work it.” 

Bertie cut away the gag and the bonds 
swiftly, but Mr. Leigh was still dazed 
and groggy. The clatter of our pursuer 
was close behind, and the car was sway¬ 
ing and pitching like a fishing-boat in a 
heavy sea. Suddenly it dodged a corner¬ 
stone, scraped a gate-post, and swung to¬ 
wards the beach. We hurtled down a 
sharp incline, heeled over on the shingle, 
fouled a breakwater, and turned turtle. 
Bertie leapt clear, and Mr. Leigh was 
thrown out—luckily landing on the send.' 
I slithered on my hands and knees along 
the shingle, but was fortunately braced 
for the shock, and only barked myself 
pretty badly. 

Flash-waistcoat gave a grunt of triumph, 
slipped from the horse, and came at us. 
The scenery was tossing about rather 
strangely, and I felt as sick as a dog. 
Bertie flung himself like a Trojan at the 
man’s legs; they grappled and fell. Just 
at that moment four or five policemen and 
fishermen, with old Boofles puffing away 
at the rear like a porpoise, rattled on to 
the pebbles. The scene gave a final lurch, 
and I missed the finish of the scrap. But 
it was obvious that Flash-waistcoat was 
done for. 

The man with the sporting buttons was 
easily overpowered, as was his accom¬ 
plice, and turned out to be a cousin of Mr. 
Wangar. He had been staying in the 
neighbourhood, and when the rumour of 
treasure at the Manor arose, saw a chance 
of turning a dishonest penny. He got one 
of Sir Bernard’s servants into his pay, as 
well as the lantern-jawed man, and thus 
easily gained access to Mr. Leigh’s room. 

The original idea was to bluff the 
secret out of the Scoutmaster by intimida¬ 
tion, but, when they found that this didn’t 
work, they had to bind and gag him and 
carry him to the hut, where they could 


more freely work their will on him. Re¬ 
cognising his assailant, Mr. Loigh had 
purposely wrenched off one of the buttons, 
hoping it would give us the clue, as indeed 
it did. On reaching the cottage, how¬ 
ever, the man found the button was miss¬ 
ing, and, remembering that a party of 
Scouts had looked at him rather intently 
the other day, and knowing Mr. Leigh to 
be a Scoutmaster, he grew suspicious; he 
hurriedly fetched out the car with the idea 
of driving his victim to a lonely part of 
the beach, where they would be safe from 
discovery. 

Bertie and I are quite certain that the 
men would never have got the secret 
out of Mr. Leigh, but there is no knowing 
what they might have done to him in 
their rage. The disorder in the bedroom 
and the disappearance of the hand-bag, 
etc., were, of course, faked up to put the 
police on the wrong scent. 

Mammon did really hide the clue to the 
missing plate and money, which was found 
intact, packed away inside an otherwise 
solid rafter. The left eye of the image 
was removable, and behind it there was a 
tube containing the necessary instructions 
for the recovery of the valuables. Sir 
Bernard was able to pay off old Wangar 
in time, and Deepdike Manor still stands. 
The whole affair boomed the Scouts Tound 
here tremendously, and everybody was 
persuaded that their training might come 
in useful at times. 

All of which goes to prove that even 
parents may sometimes get object lessons, 
if they are not too old to learn. 
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OUR “B.O.P.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 



Problem No. 129. 
By w. Belcher. 


White to move and win. 



Problem No. 130. 
By W. Belcher. 


White to move and win. 


ttte promised to show some modern 
W instances of a very old problem- 
theme which we illustrated from Payne 
(1756) as Problems Nos. 123 and 124. The 
above pair shows this theme in two cases of 
progressive difficulty. The first will be easily 
seen. The second is rather more difficult, 
and more so because to win by Payne’s 
coup is rendered less discoverable by reason 
of the presence of a dual solution, or another 
way to win. 


A masters’ tourney was arranged for the 
August holiday week in the States at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, when forty of the great players 
of America entered, including Alfred Jordan, 
the English and Scottish champion, who has 
recently settled there. This tourney was 


elaborately arranged as to rounds, and the 
result was full of surprises. Jordan and 
Banks, the American champion, were expected 
to make much more important places than 
they did, the former only taking third prize 
in the major and the latter first in the minor 
tourney. The following is just one interest¬ 
ing w r in which Jordan scored against W. G. 
Hill:— 



BLACK (Hill). 


white (Jordan). 
White (Jordan) to play. 


From this mid-game situation the play 
proceeded as follows :— 


14 9 

8 3 

19 2-3 

23 18 

18 22 

8—11 

5— 9 

14—17 

21—17 

14—17 

9 6 

10 6 

23 18 

7 11 

6 1 

11—15 

(a)30—25 

17—14 

17—14 

17—31 

32 28 

3 7 

18 22 

18 23 

1 5 

15—24 

25—21 

14—17 

14—17 

9—14 

28 19 

7 11 

22 25 

11 15 

5 1 

23—26 

21—17 

17—21 

17—22 

13— 9 

6 2 

11 15 

25 22 

23 18 

26 30 

21—17 

17—22 

21—17 

22—17 

9—13 

19 15 

20 16 

22 18 

15 19 

1 6 

26—30 

12—19 

17—14 

17—14 

21—17 

15 11 

15 24 

18 23 

19 23 

6 10 

17—13 

22—17 

14—17 

14—17 

17—26 

11 8 

24 19 

2 7 

23 26 

10 17 

1— 5 

17—14 

17—21 

17—14 

W. win 

(a) White is 

manoeuvring for a 

winning 


exchange, and here Hill should have played 
30—26, 3—7, 26—23, 7—11, 23—19, etc., to 


prevent it. Jordan cleverly secures his point 
later. 


“ The Public Schools ” recently gave an 
account of living draughts at Westminster 
School, and says : The roughness of West¬ 
minster life has been considerably smoothed 
down of late years. The dormitory in old 
times was like nothing known to mortal 
schoolboy except the long chamber of 
Eton. It was all one long room where forty 
boys slept in public. The floor was on ono 
occasion converted into a draughts-board. 
It was chalked out in large squares and on 
each square a junior was stationed. Two of 
the seniors standing on an adjoining table 
played a game of 
draughts with these 
human pieces, and 
when a king was 
made his representa¬ 
tive had to carry, 
by way of a crown, 
a small boy upon his 
shoulders. 
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Fifer, 1st Grenadier Guards, 
1742. 


Drummer. 1st Grenadier 
Guards. 1785. 


(See Coloured Plate presented with January Part.) 
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vjSfsW I /iTV .(opinion 
obtains 
as to the 
origin of 
the Badge. While 
some historians 
maintain that 
badges were known 
in the days of the 
Caesars, others are 
ready to assert that 
the use of the 
badge became 
general when Heral¬ 
dic de vicesas marks 
o f identification 
were first employed 
to any great extent 
in Europe, probably 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Previous to the adoption of the “ Terri¬ 
torial System ” (which must not be confused 
with, or in any way connected with, the 
present Civilian Army) of designating a 
regiment by a distinctive name, instead of 
by a number, the badge was not a prominent 
feature of the uniform. The case of the 


Manchester Regiment forms a very good 
example of this. Formerly known as the 
Sixty-third and Ninety-sixth Foot, and 
wearing a badge formed either of the 
numerals “ 63 ” or “ 96,” its name was 
changed to Manchester Regiment, its head¬ 
quarters being located in Manchester, and 
the Arms of that city were given it for its 
distinctive mark. 


The present Territorial Force, being 
modelled on the Regular Army, has not 
unnaturally adopted the badges of the Lino 
Battalions of its respective units. There 
are, however, certain exceptions to this 
rule—the Yeomanry and certain London 
Regiments having their own designs. 

To the casual observer, who, as a rule, 
has no great eye for detail, the metal adorn¬ 
ment on a soldier’s cap seems moro or less 
an ornament, worn simply to fill up a space. 
But if such a badge is examined closely, it is 
easy to realise that considerable time and 
trouble must have been expended in the 
construction of its design. 

Some badges, particularly those in which 
animals form a prominent feature, seem 
somewhat crude, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that every badge has to bo designed 
in such a manner as to stand a oertain 


amount of knocking about. This is the 
reason why some heads and tails are run 
into the remainder of the badge, and thus 
tend to produce a somew’hat incongruous 
effect, although a far w'orse one would be 
rendered if such head or tail were to bo 
snapped off. 

The design used for a badge has always 
a direct bearing upon the corps it repre¬ 
sents, and, as a rule, it centres round one 
of five themes. It may bo the Crest or 
Cypher of the Namesake or Honorary 
Colonel of the Regiment: it may be tho 
Arms of the district from which a corps is 
recruited, or a representation of some 
well-known feature of that district. Badges 
have been bestowed upon certain corps 
as marks of favour by Crowned Heads. 
Some regiments wear the conventional 
Heraldic design borne by their arms of the 
Service ; or, fifthly, a badge can be a com¬ 
memoration of some action in w'hich the 
regiment played a part. 

With the exception of the Welsh Regi¬ 
ments, w'ho wear the Prince’s Plumes as the 
traditional emblem of Wales, the three 
feathers, when they appear as part of a 
badge, signify that it represents either a 
“ Prince, or Princess of Wales’s, Own ” 
Regiment.- The Gloucestershire Yeomanry 
carry the Crest of their Honorary Colonel, 
the Duke of Beaufort. The Oxfordshire 
Hussars, as the “ Queen’s Own,” have the 
Cypher “ A.R.” of Queen Anne. The 
Surrey Yeomanry, also know r n as “ Queen 
Mary’s Regiment,” and tho “ King’s Own 
Norfolk Yeomanry,” wear the two Royal 
Monograms respectively. Prince Albert’s 
Somersetshire Light Infantry have “ P.A.” 
introduced into the badge. The Yorkshire 
Regiment bear the Queen-Mother’s initial, 
as Princess of Wales, interlaced with the 
Cross of the famous Danish Order of the 
Dannebrog. 

The badge of the Duke of Wellington’s 
West Riding Regiment is, very fittingly, the 
Crest and Motto of the Iron Duke. The 
Middlesex Regiment carry the Coronet and 
Cypher of the late Duke of Cambridge, and 
the Wiltshire Regiment those of the late 
Duke of Edinburgh. The Glasgow' Yeo¬ 
manry. another “ Queen’s Own ” Regiment, 
have the Royal Crest of the sovereigns of 
Scotland. 

The Lovat’s Scouts show the Crest, 
cnoircled by the Motto, of Lord Lovat, and 
the Fife and Forfar Yeomanry tho Crest of 
the Duke of Fife. The Crest and Motto 


of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon form 
the badge of the Gordon Highlanders, w'hile 
the Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
carry the Princess Louise’s Cypher and 
Coronet, together w ith the Boar’s Head and 
Cat Crests of the Dukedoms of Argyll and 
Sutherland. 

The majority of the Scottish badges come 
under the second hoad. The four emblems 
of Scotland—St. Andrew, tho Thistle, the 
Saltire Cross and the Lion Rampant—appear 
frequently. In the badge of the London 
Scottish the last three are seen in con¬ 
junction, and one at least is found in almost 
every Scottish badge. The London Irish 
have the “ Harp and Crown,” and, as the 
Territorial System has not yet been extended 
to Ireland, they can lay claim to being the 
only Irish Territorial Regiment. Tho Welsh 
Dragon, a beast of fearsome appearance 
which must not be confused with the equally 
imposing Chinese Dragon of the Berkshire 
Regiment, is borne by the Monmouthshire 
Regiment and the South Wales Borderers. 
This last-mentioned badge, by tho w r ay, is 
totally different from that worn by the regular 
battalions of the regiment. 

Various Yorkshire and Lancashire Corps 
carry the White and Red Rose of the Duchies, 
while the Tudor Rose is found in several 
designs. 

The Warwickshire Yeomanry sport the 
Bear and Ragged Staff Crest. Familiar to 
readers of the “ Last of the Barons ” as the 
badge of the famous King-Maker, this 
design has for years been worn by the various 
Warwickshire Militia and Volunteer Corps. 
Armorial Bearings form the badges of a 
large number of regiments. In addition 
to the Manchester Regiment, already 
commented upon, there is the Shropshire 
Yeomanry, with the Arms of tho Shropshire 
County Council; the Essex Yeomanry have 
the well-known three swords, or “ seaxes ” 
as they arc heraldically termed, of the 
County of Essex. The Arms of Guildford 
are borne by the East Surrey Regiment, and 
those of Kensington and the City of London 
by the Kensington Regiment and Rough- 
riders respectively. 

The Inns of Court, the only Officers’ 
Training Corps belonging to the Territorial 
Force, have a badge composed of the shields 
of Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, the Inner Temple 
and the Middle Temple. By special per¬ 
mission of His Majesty the King, the 
“ Devil’s Owm,” as they are sometime* called, 
have just added an Imperial Crown to the 
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design. The Westminster Dragoons have 
the full Coat of the City of Westminster, 
and the Queen’s Westminsters the Portcullis 
that forms part of the Crest of that city. 

The well-known Knot is the badge of the 
three Staffordshire Regiments. The origin 
of this is wrapped in mystery—all that is 
really known is that it is an ancient Royal 
Charge embodied in the Arms of Stafford. 

A badge that, from its almost bizarre 
appearance, stands out conspicuously amid 
the more or loss conventional designs of the 
others, is that of the Berkshire Yeomanry. 
The weird-looking animal thereon is a 
representation of the “ White Horse ” of 
Uffington, which is supposed to date back 
to the days of the Roman Invasion. 

The Kent Yeomanry and Royal West Kent 
Regiment have the Rampant Horse and 
“ Invicta ” motto of the county. The 
former corps, otherwise known as “ The 
Duke of Connaught’s Own Mounted Rifles,” 
have a black badge, as have most of the 
Rifle Regiments, and they are, probably, 
the only Yeomanry Corps to sport a badge 
of that colour. The Acorn on the Star of 
the Cheshire Regiment is an allusion to a 
time-honoured badge of Cheshire. 

Castles, as charges in badges, are met 
with in several oases. Without instancing 
the “ Castle and Key ” design (the signi¬ 
ficance of which is explained further on) we 
have the Castle of Exeter as the chief feature 
in the badge of the Devonshire Regiment. 
The Cambridgeshire Regiment have a castle, 
“ thereon an escutcheon with the Arms of 
Ely,” while the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers have the Castle of Edinburgh 
with the motto—“ Nisi Dominus Frustra ” 
—of the Scottish capital. 

As would almost be expected, the Artists’ 
Rifles have a most artistic design of two 
Grecian heads. 

The badge of the Hertfordshire Regiment, 
a Hart in a Ford, forms an instance of an 
Heraldic “ rebus,” or pun. The motto of 
the Rangers (12th London Regiment) is a 
“ canting ” or punning one. Onco known 
as the 44 Fortieth ” and designated by the 
Roman numerals “ XL,” they have adopted 
the word “ Excel.” 

From time immemorial it has been a 
custom for English Sovereigns, as a special 
mark of favour, to grant to individuals 
and corporations oertain charges to be worn 
as augmentations on the recipient’s Coat-of- 
Arms. This charge was very often a portion 
of the Royal Blazon, and it is probably 
within the recollection of most readers that 
an example of this was provided when the 
late King Edward granted a famous surgeon 
permission to add one of the Royal Lions 
to his escutcheon. 

The Buffs claim that their Dragon is one 
of the Supporters in the Arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, and that it was granted to them 
by that Sovereign, though other equally 
honourable origins have been suggested. 
The Lion of tho King’s Own Royal Lancaster 
Regiment is one of the three Lions of 
England, and was bestowed upon that corps 
by William III as a mark of appreciation of 
services rendered. 

The Paschal Lamb of the Royal West 
Surreys is an allusion to their origin. At 
first raised for service at Tangiers against 
the Turks, or “ Infidels ” as they were then 
called, the regiment was ordered to assume 
this emblem. 

Among others, the King’s Liverpool and 
West Yorkshire Regiments display the 
White Horse of Hanover, given them by 
various Hanoverian Monarchs. 

The Norfolk Regiment were allowed by 
Queen Anne to wear the figure of Britannia, 
as a very delicate compliment to them as 
defenders of Britain. 


A certain number of conventional designs 
are used by various regiments as badges. 
The slung Bugle is an infallible sign of a 
Light Infantry Regiment, and is worn by 
the Durhams, Shropshires, Duke of Corn¬ 
wall’s. Somersets, and many others. Fusilier 
and Grenadier Corps carry the Grenade, 
known Heraldically as a “ bomb fired 
proper.” The three branches of Artillery, 
Horse, Field and Garrison, have an identical 
badge in the Gun. Cyclist Regiments 
embody a Cycle Wheel in their badge, while 
the Royal Army Medical Corps have a 
Serpent entwined round the Rod of ./Escu- 
lapius. 

The majority of the London Infantry 
Battalions are Rifle Regiments, and were 
originally attached to either the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps or to the Rifle Brigade. 
Several of these corps wear the black Maltese 
Cross of the former—tho Queen Victoria’s 
9th Battalion), the Rangers (12th Bat¬ 
talion), i. id the Queen’s Westminsters (16th 
Battalion)—differentiated by various designs 
in the centre. Several others have similar 
badges, not shown in the Plate, among 
them being the Finsbury Rifles and the 
Sixth City Rifles. 

The Post Office Rifles have the Rife 
Brigade badge, with one or two trifling 
alterations, while the St. Pancras Regiment 
have a similar design, but of yellow metal. 
This latter corps were originally Rifles, 
but have now been reconstituted in a Line 
Regiment, and thus we have the curious 
anomaly of 44 Red ” soldiers with a Rifle 
badge. The London Rifle Brigade have 
their own design, composed of Oak Leaves, 
tho Sword, Mace, and Shield of the City, 
together with the Royal Escutcheon, the 
whole surmounted by an Imperial Crown. 

Not unnaturally, the majority of regi¬ 
mental badges are devices representing the 
Battle Honours gained by the corps that 
wear them. Territorial Regiments have 
copied these, but have the scrolls under 
the designs left blank, or else filled with 
the Volunteer Honour ‘‘ South Africa.” 

The Sphynx signifies service in Egypt, 
the Tiger and Elephant campaigns in India, 
the Chinese Dragon service in that Empire, 
while the “ Castle and Key ” are a com¬ 
memoration of the Siege and Defence of 
Gibraltar. 

The Mural Crown over the Bugle of the 
Somerset Light Infantry is a memento of the 
Defence of Jellalabad, and the Regular 
Battalions have a scroll inscribed with 
“ Jellalabad ” over the badge. 

The Royal Sussex Regiment have the 
Star of the Garter—an old badge of the 
Sussex Militia—topped with the “ Roussillon 
Plume.” This Plume is not, as many would 
suppose, one of the Three Feathers of the 
Heir-Apparent, but is added to commemorate 
Wolfe’s great victory of Quebec. 

The Territorial Gunner’s 
badge is differentiated 
from that of the Regular’s 
by the top scroll being 
altered. Where the latter 
have their proud honour 
“ Ubique ” displayed, the 
former have only a plain 
scroll of leaves. 

With the exception of 
the Post Office Rifles (8th 
Battalion London Regi¬ 
ment). who display 
“ Egypt 1882 ” on their 
badge. Territorial Regi¬ 
ments have the right to 
only one Battle Honour— 

44 South Africa 1900-02.” 

The corps above men¬ 
tioned, alone among 
Volunteers, have the 


period as 44 1899-02,” all the others have 
44 1900 ” as the date their term of active 
service commenced. 

In comparison with the many high- 
sounding honours of the Regular Army — 
such as Waterloo, Cabul, Lucknow, and so 
on— 44 South Africa ” seems insignificant. 
But the dark days of the Boer War cannot 
be forgotten, and when one thinks of those 
Volunteers who came forward to defend 
their country’s honour in her hour of need, 
and who lost their lives in that terrible 
campaign through sickness, starvation, 
and the enemy’s bullets, one realises that 
the right to wear these two words was not 
won cheaply. 

Under the cairns on the veldt of that 
far-away land sleep tho pioneers of the 
Territorial System. To them patriotism 
was more than a mere word, and they fought 
as well, and died as nobly, as Britain’s 
trained fighting-men. Their spirit, we 
know, still lives in the heart of the present- 
day Territorial, and the memory of their 
deeds is perpetuated in the inscription 
“ South Africa 1900-02.” 

In conclusion, I would like to express my 
thanks to the Commanding Officers anil 
Adjutants of the various corps for their 
kindness in correcting the rough sketches 
of the badges shown on the Plate. 
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Between the Two 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 


By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Yatheht , M 
• A Ooortha'i Kootri," “ The Dumb 
Chief" He., He. 



official notice 
could be taken of 
: ,-tbe catastrophe at 
the Falkland Dis¬ 
play, but Mr. Gib- 
son’s treatment of 
the several mem¬ 
bers concerned was 
not excessive in its 
cordiality. To the 
great surprise of 
those interested, the 
Chemistry Master made no complaint to 
Mr. Falkland: he confined himself to 
sending in a small memorandum of his 
professional fees, which included the follow¬ 
ing item: 

“ To damages to wearing apparel, £2 2s.” 

Mr. Falkland, naturally, made further 
inquiries into this item, and learned from 
Cyril that Mr. Gibson had accidentally set 
alight some fireworks which, in return, set 
him, Mr. Gibson, alight. 

As no particular labour or worry was 
demanded in the writing of a cheque, and 
Mr. Falkland's banking account was just 
then in a very healthy condition, Cyril was 
let ofi with a caution, and a reminder that 
the school in Milden Lane awaited him if 
further trouble arose. Cyril did not know 
that a certain chance encounter in the street 
was responsible, to a great extent, for the 
light sentence. 

Donald Armstrong had accidentally met 
Mr. Falkland. Lifting his cap, he asked if 
the latter could spare a minute. 

Mr. Falkland, who knew the doctor’s son in 
a casual way, and who had just come from 
making a record " break ” at billiards, said he 
should be delighted to hear what Donald had 
to say. 

“ I thought, Mr. Falkland, I ought to tell 
you 1 was the senior visitor at your son's 
firework display, and witnessed Mr. Gibson’s 
unlucky accident, and please let me say it 
wasn't Cyril's fault.” 

“ A most unusual rflle for Cyril,” re¬ 
marked Mr. Falkland, in a somewhat cynical 
tone. 

“ Please, Mr. Falkland, don’t blame Cyril 
without hearing my evidence. I’ll come and 
tell you all about it, if you like.” 

“ No—no—no, please don’t do that. I 
really cannot be worried over the affair. 
Rather than that, Armstrong, I’ll take your 
word for it. I have a good opinion of you, 
you don’t seem to worry your parents in 
the least; your father speaks most highly 
of you.” 

Somewhat abashed, Armstrong made a 
remark to the effect that his father was a 
particularly good parent. Mr. Falkland 
bade him good-day. 

Cressington duly heard from Cyril the 
history of the firework display and its 
sequel, and was a trifle jealous of the part 
Armstrong had played in it. Cyril explained 
that he only wished Cressington might have 
been there, but as the friendship was a secret 
one, it was impossible. Cressington was 
pacified, but insisted that he would only be 
satisfied by Cyril’s giving him more of his 
company. 

Wherefore it follows that we find Cressing¬ 
ton and Cyril lounging lazily in the former's 
den at the top of the house. 

“ Have a weed,” said Cressington, holding 


CHAPTER XIV.—MAINLY OP A GHOSTLY NATUBB. 

out his cigarette case to Cyril. “ Let’s 
talk things over.” 

Cyril lit the cigarette: how some of his 
schoolfellows would stare if they could see 
Rupert and he chumming up: you felt 
grown-up and superior when you were 
with Cressington. 

“ I’m worried over this rotten Ghost 
business—who ever wrote that note ? ” said 
Cyril. 

“ Oh, don’t worry, kiddie,” said Cressing¬ 
ton. “ You really are too goody-goody for 
this wicked world, Cyril; you smell of the 
nursery too strongly. Just take the bit 
between your teeth and have a spree now 
and again.” 

“ But, Rupert old man, another spree 
means—if it gets to father’s ears—being 
expelled from K.E.S. and sent to that mixed 
school in Milden Lane,” said Cyril, blowing 
a ring of smoke—he was an adept at it by 
this time. 

“ But don’t let it get to his ears,” said 
Cressington. “Just you trust to me, Cyril, 
and you shall have all the fun you want 
without a soul knowing of it.” 

“ Like the bicycle affair, eh t " queried 
Cyril, who was jibbing a little that evening 
as, on another occasion, he had jibbed against 
Armstrong’s influence. “ Like the bioycle 
biz that the Tudor Ghost knows all about ? ” 
repeated Cyril. 

Cressington swore. There had been a 
time when Cyril had shrunk at an evil word, 
but he was fast getting used to “ grown-up ” 
ways, as Cressington termed them. Now 
he passed the oath by easily. 

* Look here, Falkland, if the bicycle biz 
went wrong,” said Cressington emphatically, 

“ it's not fair to blame me. I only suggested 
it; I didn’t plan it. I was really, however, 
referring to less kiddish larks than that. 
For instance, now and again I walk to 
Strabridge, and have a game of billiards 
with my friend Singleton. You must come 
with me one of these evenings.” 

“ But perhaps the Tudor Ghost will find 
out about that as well T ” 

“ Ghost be blowed ! I believe you’ve 
imagined all the silly rot. Do get less like 
a kid in the nursery—you’ve a lot of baby 
innocence to get rid of yet.” 

Cyril coloured : now and again Cressington 
made you feel uncomfortable; still he was 
generally extra nice afterwards. And so it 
was on this occasion. 

“ Come along, kiddie,” he said, rising 
and linking his arm in Cyril’B, “ you’re 
a smart young rip spite of all your silly 
little scruples. Come along, and we’ll visit 
Mother Wilson’s. Stone ginger and tipsy 
cake, eh ? ” 

So the two boys adjourned to the con¬ 
fectioner's shop, and there, under the 
influence of tongue-loosening luxuries, Cyril 
got quite communicative, and no longer 
“ jibbed.” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” remarked Cressing¬ 
ton, “ if Armstrong was really at the bottom 
of the Tudor Ghost biz." 

“ No! Rupert, old man, you really don’t 
understand Armstrong. If Armstrong 
thought I had anything to do with the 
mixed bicycles he would have told me. 
He always says straight out what he thinks. 
As to who else it may bo, I can’t think, unless 
it’s Webber; it’s just about his style—poetic 
and all that sort of thing. Still, he told 


Sandy he knew nothing about it at that 
roll-call, and-” 

“ Don’t you be too sure about people, my 
young innocent; some of your fancied 
saints will disappoint you one of these 
days, and you’ll find your Armstrongs 
are no better than the rest of us.” A shade 
of dissent crossed Cyril’s face, and Cressing¬ 
ton added: “ Of course, I don't mean to- 
specially signal out Armstrong ; he’s good 
enough in his way. Really, what I meant 
was that you had better tackle Webber, and 
see if that immaculate poet doesn't know 
something about the Tudor Ghost.” 

It was next morning after school that 
Cyril found Webber, propped up in a comer 
of the playground, staring skyward and 
sucking a pencil. 

“ Webber, please, I want to speak to you,” 
said Cyril, and he had to repeat the question 
a Becond time. 

“ Clear off ! I’m busy,” was the poet's 
reply. 

“ Webber—I say—-was it you who wrote 
that poetry—‘An Ode to the Schoolroom 
Door' ? ” 

Webber said he thought it was: Cyril 
probably referred to the lines which ran 

“ Oh Door, through whose thick, crinkled 
pane. 

In days of sun and days of rain, 

Little boys have rammed their head— 

Little boys who now are dead—- 

We regret when we thee see 

Smashed in nin teen hundred and three.” 

Cyril said he thought those must be the 
lines he yearned to hear; Springfield had 
been saying it wasn’t good poetry, because 
the door had not been smashed in 1903, nor 
within half a dozen years of that particular 
date. 

“ Poetic licenoe,” was Webber’s crushing 
reply. “ Anything else of a poetio nature 
you wish explained T ” 

“ Well, was it you who wrote : 

‘ Our good schoolmaster Sandy 
Kicked up an awful shindy. 

Into our tired ears dinned he: 

Jokes you must never bandy.’ ? ” 

Webber pleaded guilty to writing these 
lines, but he confessed to a greater partiality 
for the following, more stirring, lines: 

“ Our valiant forward Armstrong 
Straight for the goal he bounded. 

Our tender-hearted Armstrong 

Retreat from the goal he sounded.” 

Webber went on to explain that these 
verses formed part of a long poem whieh he 
had entitled “ Edwardiana. The previous 
verse had reference to Dr. Sanders’ remarks 
on the cycle fiasco, the latter to a little 
incident in the Nexton Match. 

“ Ah, that cycle business,” said Cyril 
warily, “ have you ever had any idea as to 
who did it, Webber T ” 

“ Never thought of connecting you with 
it,” Baid Webber with a laugh at his own 
joke—joke, as he thought it was. 

It was no joke to Cyril; he thought 
for the moment the chase was over, the 
Tudor Ghost found. Quickly, however, 
he realised that the poet had indulged in a 
little witticism. 
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44 / thought it was you who had messed 
up the bikes ”—and for a moment Cyril 
wondered at the glibness of the lie, but 
recollected that when you mix with fellows 
like Cressington, you learn to employ 
subterfuge, and altogether you become 
smarter. ( And less straightforward and 
honest , Cyril.) 

Webber had replied to Cyril’s retort by 
catching the accuser by his nearer ear. 
“ Young Falkland, you are a senseless varlet,” 
said the poet. “ I really couldn’t do an 
inartistic thing like mixing up cycles. My 
world is the world of thought.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t think so hard on 
my ear, then,” said Cyril, as he squirmed 
under Webber’s ear-twisting treatment. 
“ Webber, I say, can you tell me anything 
about the Tudor Ghost ? ” 

44 What! Does our young friend concern 
himself with legends old and hoary ? Have 
you heard the story ? ” 

“ Yes, Terry O’Brien told me, but I’d 
like to hear you tell it,” said Cyril, quietly 
releasing his ear from the clutch of the 
poet’s fingers. 

“ Let us hie to the Pantiles, and there will 
I recount the story.” 

The origin of the word “ Pantiles ” I cannot 
trace. It will be remembered that there 
was an underground playground at the 
school, and this owed its daylight, mainly, 
to windows which faced, but were below the 
level of, the open-air playground. This 
arrangement necessitated a line of railings 
and a protecting stretch of wire netting to 
prevent the windows being smashed, a special 
species of football being peculiar to the 
school, and the solid rubber ball, with 
which the game was played, being particu¬ 
larly dangerous to glass. The wire netting 
extended the whole length of the big school¬ 
room wall, and sloped upward to that wall 
from the base of the railings, forming what 
was invariably known as the “ Pantiles.” 

Climbing the railings, Webber and Cyril 
stretched themselves upon the wire netting 
and the school poet commenced his story of 
the Tudor Ghost. 

44 Percivale Dexter and Amyas Abingdon 
were schoolfellows at this our beloved 
Alma Mater in the days of Edward the Sixth, 
whose gracious-” 

44 Here—I say! Don’t trim the story up too 
grand, Webber. I shan’t understand,” said 
Cyril, much aggrieved. 

“ The two schoolfellows were friends of 
the closest intimacy, and tightly bound to 
each other by the ties of mutual comrade¬ 
ship, so that Percivale Dexter declared that 
death only should part them. Sad to 
relate, a cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, rose on the horizon of their friendship : 
it was Cicely Leigh, the head master’s sweet 
daughter.” 

“ Jolly small daughter.” interpolated 
Cyril. 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Webber, 
completely mystified at the sudden inter¬ 
ruption. 

“ You said she was no bigger than a man's 
hand,” responded the literal Cyril. 

44 Oh, porcine one, I won’t throw any more 
pearls of expression for you to trample upon,” 
said the exasperated poet, rising as if to 
depart. 

44 Oh, Webber, please stop, I’m awfully 
interested in the Ghost.” 

“ Rot! ” cried the poet, thoroughly up¬ 
set. 44 What interest has the Tudor Ghost 
for a-” 

“ I tell you I’ve had a note from the 
Ghost.” 

“ A what! ”—and Webber, about to 
clamber over the railings, once more took a 
seat upon the wire netting. 

Cyril could have bitten out his tongue 


for very vexation; here he was telling 
some one about the letter; before long he 
would be informing somebody that he was 
responsible for mixing the bicycles. And 
then—Milden Lane School! 

“ You’ve had—a letter—from the Ghost ? ” 
said the astonished Webber. 

Cyril, against his will, gave a garbled 
account of his receiving the note from the 
Tudor Ghost, avoiding any reference to the 
lost cap. 

Webber was interested, but expressed an 
opinion that it was only some one playing 
a practical joke, and continued his story : 
“ As I was telling you, Percivale Dexter and 
Amyas Abingdon, sadly enough, both fell 
in love with Cicely Leigh of the blue eyes and 
golden hair. Percivale-” 

44 You didn’t tell me that,” contradicted 
Cyril, who, now that he had assured himself 
that Webber had not written the Ghost note, 
had no further interest in the Ghost story. 
“ You said something about some girl being 
a dwarf.” 

Webber arose, and in a most unpoetical 
manner, proceeded to punch Cyril Falkland’s 
head. 

Cyril retaliated by declaring Webber to 
be a very minor poet. 

‘‘ Terry, your story of the Ghost was much 
more poetrified,” said Cyril, as he and Terry 
sat that same evening comparing their 
postage stamp albums : it had just been de¬ 
cided that Terry’s “ Cape” was watermarked 
with Anchor, and Cyril’s with Crown and C.C. 
“ If I had only known Webber was going 
to talk about such sickly rot as girls with 
golden hair and all that, I never should have 
let on that I had had a letter from the Tudor 
Ghost.” 

“ What letter ? ” exclaimed Terry, sud¬ 
denly aggrieved at his chum’s want of 
confidence. 44 You never told me about a 
letter.” 

So while Terry readjusted the Cape of 
Good Hope stamps and inserted the one 
which had been the object of a long dis¬ 
cussion, Cyril gave a second garbled account 
of his receiving the Tudor Ghost’s warning. 
Terry was his chum, but there were things 
he couldn’t tell Terry. “ What I was getting 
at was this,” concluded Cyril: “ Webber 
made such a soft yam about the Tudor Ghost 
that I wouldn’t listen ; yours is heaps more 
exciting, and true, too, I expect.” 



A Stranded Barque. 

Werrs Cat : “ Good as being at the seaside, isn't it ? " 
Black Cat : “ How so ? ” 

WHITE Cat : “ Why, can’t voc hear the murmur of 
the tide (tied) ? " 


“ I’m glad you liked my version best,” 
said Terry, having made a note under the 
tag of the Cape stamp with regard to its 
watermark. “ I heard it first in the cricket 
pav. one evening last summer during a 
thunderstorm. One of the monitors was 
telling the story; it was Dawson or Arm¬ 
strong.” 

44 Which w'as it ? ” asked Cyril, eager for 
a clue. 

“ I really forget,” said Terry. “ There 
were a lot of chaps down that evening, and 
we all had to shelter in the pav. during the 
storm. We played 4 Hot Rice ’ for a time, 
until young Higgs started blubbing, because 
he got the ball in his eye. So we thought 
we’d have a quieter game, and chose ‘ Tourna¬ 
ments.’ Springfield, who was on Andrews’ 
back, got awfully wild with Peters, who was 
on Huniset’s back, and nearly pulled Peters’ 
cricket shirt off over his head ; and the 
contest had to be stopped because Peters was 
being suffocated by his own shirt; and 
in stopping it, Bishop’s nose got hit, and 
started bleeding. Then Andrews and Trail 
argued as to who had won, and Burton got 
hurt in stopping them ; and finally somebody 
accidentally poked Dawson in the mouth 
with a cricket stump, and loosened three 
teeth. After Dawson had dropped the 
chap with the cricket stump outside in the 
rain, he proposed that some one should tell 
a story. Peters’ name was yelled, and we 
squatted down on the pav. floor while the 
seniors sat on the benches and made 
funny remarks about Peters’ story, which 
was all about an awful feud between 
the Stickjaw and Flabbergast Indians; 
Peters said that just as the rain was pelt¬ 
ing down outside, so did the blood patter 
to the ground in that last fight when 
all the Flabbergasts were killed. The 
seniors were nearly purple with laughing at 
Peters, but, I tell you, it was an exciting 
yam. Dawson said we had better have a 
change, and then Webber—no, I believe it 
was Armstrong, told the Ghost story about 
the Tudor Edwardians.” 

“ I’m going round to Armstrong’s,” 
announced Cyril abruptly. “ He helps me 
with my Csesar. You’ll be sure and see if 
you’ve got that halfpenny Malta among 
your swops, won’t you ? ” 

44 I’m sure I haven’t got another,” said 
Terry, 44 but you can have the one out of my 
album.” 

44 No—I won’t have that,” said Cyril 
severely. 44 It’s wrong to take stamps out 
of your album—stamps you haven’t got— 
and give them away.” 

44 Except to chums ? ” pleaded Terry. 

44 Rats ! you terrier,” responded Cyril, 
thinking how good-natured his chum was— 
much too good-natured ever to get together 
a good collection of stamps. 44 I’m off. 
Ta-ta, Terry.” 

Armstrong was at home; hair, but not 
temper, ruffled with much study, working 
with all his energies for the Scholarship 
Examination in February. 

44 Welcome, Cyril,” said Armstrong. 
44 You’re getting quite a stranger. What 
is it you want ? ” 

44 There’s a tricky paragraph in the 
chapter here,” said the junior, turning 
over the pages and, in his mind, the thought 
that he was getting quite grown-up in his 
methods, for, of course, he had come to 
question Armstrong with regard to the 
Ghost story. 

Two heads pored intently over the small 
book for a few minutes, and Cyril was 
shown where his nominative lay concealed, 
and how far the verb had trekked away 
from its object. 

44 That’s plain now, Cyril, isn’t it ? ” said 
Armstrong, pushing back his chair. 44 1 Bay, 
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I haven’t seen much of you lately, I’ve been 
living like a hermit, swotting for Feb.’s exam. 
Still, you’re such chums with Terry, there’s 
scarcely room for another friend.” 

“ No, there isn’t, really,” said Cyril, and 
he wondered if the elder boy noted his con¬ 
fusion. Cyril had Cressington in mind—if 
only Armstrong knew ! 

“ I hope you’re running straight, you 
erratic young colt,” said Armstrong, across 
whose mind flashed a suspicion that all was 
not well with Cyril. “You’ve chucked the 
cribbing, haven’t you ? ** # 

“ Haven’t used a crib for an awful long 
while,” responded Cyril, who had, instead, 
handed over the difficult chapters for 
Cressington to read out to him. 

“ Good ! And you’ve kept clear of your 
former acquaintance. Cressington, I hope ? ” 
“ Yes,” said Cyril hurriedly, and added : 
“ I say, Terry was speaking about a Ghost 
story of our school. He says you told it to 
him and some other chaps in the pav. one 
evening last summer.” 

Armstrong recalled the occasion; and 
at Cyril’s request, retold the story in much 
the same way as Terry had told it, only in 
a more monitorial fashion. 

“ Interesting,” ejaculated Cyril, as the 


narrative came to an end, “ but I don’t 
suppose it’s really true, is it ? ” 

“ More or less,” responded Armstrong. 
“ I am told that the Tudor Ghost still roams 
in the schoolroom at midnight, and has 
appeared to warn young donkeys who are in 
danger of being betrayed by false friends. 
Anyway, it isn’t likely that the Tudor 
Ghost would have any cause to warn you, 
is it, Cyril ? ” 

“ Oh no ! No, oh no,” said the small boy 
quickly, and he hesitated as if he would say 
more. The earnest, brotherly face looking 
into his had something appealing in it. 
Should he make a clean breast of everything ? 
A clean breast, not only about cycles, but— 
other things. Cressington—his father— 
Milden Lane—they all flashed through his 
mind. Cyril hesitated, and the opportunity 
was lost. 

Could Cyril Falkland have only seen all 
that was to follow this neglect of his good 
angel’s promptings, he would have cut off 
his hand rather than have kept silent. 

But Cyril could not foresee ; and knew not 
that the road to “ the dogs ” often seems the 
pleasantest and the fairest and the most 
reasonable. 

(To be continued .) 


THE BOYS ARE HOME. 

K INO Christmas reigns, and all his sprites 
Exert their magic power, 

And happy homes throughout the land 
Enjoy the “crowded hour." 

The Demon Dulness is deposed. 

And broken in his rule. 

Because the boys, the merry boys. 

The boys are home from school! 

The postman, wending up the drive. 

With messages of cheer, 

Receives, from whence he cannot say, 

A snowball 'neath the ear. 

The pies that cook has made are lost— 

They vanish into space. 

And no domestic Sherlock Holmes 
A crumb of them can trace! 

The holly’s glossy leaves (which prick) 

Are found upon a chair, 

And he who sits him down thereon 
Rebounds into the air. 

A bulging hamper comes to hand. 

With eighteenpence to pay : 

A turkey, doubtless 1 Not at all— 

Two broken bricks in hay 1 

Assorted " ghosts,” which try the nerves, 

In household cupboards hide, 

And ” booby-traps," arranged on doors, 
Exciting scenes previde. 

Perhaps that’s why relief is felt, 

When ebbs the “tide” of Yule, 

Because the boys, the merry boys, 

The boys return to school! 

FELIX LEIGH. 
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Some Strange Weather Devices, 

arid how to make them. 


T he Chameleon Barometer is a very 
singular weather teller and gives a 
great amount of pleasure. It is formed on 
the following lines. A piece of rather ab¬ 
sorbent paper is selected which at the same 
time will take pen marks without smudg¬ 
ing. On this draw the outline of a 
chameleon. The figure should be boldly 
sketched with strong outlines rather than 



[Ln the case of the Chameleon Barometer, the 
animal in the centre is formed of blotting paper 
soaked in a solution of chloride of cobalt. The 
animal is blue in dry weather, purple in unsettled, 
and pink in wet.] 

with a great deal of detail. Now prepare 
a piece of cardboard, and it is best to cut 
this in circular shape. It should perhaps 
have been mentioned tha4 the chameleon 
ought to be cut so as to fit nicely into a 
circle, as shown in the illustration. This 
circle should occupy much less than half 
the area of the cardboard round, and to 
give the proper effect it is well to paint 
it black. The remaining space on the 
circle is marked off into four divisions, 


By S. LEONARD BASTIN. 

(Continued from p. 191.) 

and these three are lettered “Wet,” 
“Dry,” and “Variable,” as indicated. 
The bottom one is marked “ Chameleon 
Barometer.” 

The next step is to treat the paper 
chameleon with the chemical solution 
which will make it of value as a weather 
teller. The mixture is composed of a 
strong solution of chloride of cobalt, 
chloride of sodium and gum arabic. Any 
chemist will make up a small quantity of 
this compound at a slight cost. The paper 
chameleon should be soaked in the solution 
until it has absorbed as much as possible, 
and then it may be hung up to dry. As 
applied in a wet condition the mixture 
will be bright pink, but, if the paper is 
being kept in a warm dry place, the colour 
will gradually change to bright blue. 

From this we may gather that, when 
the atmosphere is in a moist condition 
and rain is likely, our chameleon will bo 
pink, whilst during the fine dry weather 
it will be blue. Moreover, during an un¬ 
settled state the colour will be a fine 
purple. To indicate the meaning of the 
different changes in the colour of the 
chameleon the divisions which have been 
previously mentioned should be tinted in 
a permanent fashion with water colours. 
Thus the “ Wet ” will be pink, the “ Vari¬ 
able ” purple, and the “Dry” blue. To 
secure the most perfect working of the 
chameleon barometer it should be hung in 
a fireless apartment or in a porch. 

The Weather Flower is perhaps a more 
attractive device than the Chameleon 
Barometer, but it is formed on similar 
lines. The “ flower ” is made in the form 
of any blossom which may be selected, but 
must be constructed of something more 
absorbent than the tissue paper usually 
employed. Blotting paper is not bad for 
the purpose. The stalk is made of stout 


wire and real dried leaves may be added 
to complete the article. In the same way 
as the chameleon, the flower indicates 
coming weather changes by the alteration in 
its colour after the petals have been soaked 
with the cobalt solution already described. 



A Weather Flower. 

[The blossom changes colour according to the 
variations in the degree of atmospheric moisture—a 
chemical compound with which the petals are Im¬ 
pregnated is responsible for this.] 
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Serial Story. 

he Fiery Totem: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 

By ARGYLL SAXBY, M.A., F.R.C.S., 

Author of “ Braves, White and Red” “ Call of Honour “ Comrades Three / ” 

“ ToviaJc” “ Tangled Trails ,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVI.—A NIGHT’S TERROR. 

was in the centre of a shone. They could see him plainer thus, 

clearing. If he were to Otherwise the light would be in their eyes, 

enter the woods, there and he but a black figure that they oould 

would be many quarters not understand, 
from which he would be How he fought that night ! 
open to attack and un- Strange to say, all fatigue had left the lad’s 
able to defend himself body. He had the endurance of three 

freely. normal boys—at least it seemed thus, 

The night wore on, though we never know our roal strength, 

and the moon crept up muscular or mental, until we are in the 

into the arc of the sky. straits of desperation. 

His enemies could be More than once he received a nasty little 
plainly seen now, though snap in the arm. But these were unnoticed 

the shadows prevented in the heat of the combat. His eyes were 

him from determining “ seeing red,” as the Westerners 9ay. He 

how great was their had no nerves to feel with ; only muscles to 

itthen next Bob opened his eyes, it was number. Probably the uncertain light de- fight with. And all the time the im- 

W to awake suddenly with the horrible ceived him and multiplied the actual score. promptu club was in action—sometimes 

feeling that he was being watched by some One thing: they were in sufficient numbers swinging like a flail, at other times being 

hidden spectre. to be a formidable danger, and it would gripped for a no less effective thrust with 

He started, and as he did so he was con- need sharp watching to ward off the attack the butt, 

scious of the sound of many pattering feet— effectively. But gradually the attack became per- 

soft muffled sounds, yet loud enough for him So long as there was a remnant of their ceptibly easier as the wolves were beaten 
to hear. He even thought, as ho turned comrade’s flesh to fight and snarl over, Bob back or slain by the ceaseless swing of the 

over and flung out his arm, that his hand was left in peace. But presently the strife rifle. Bob recognised the weakening of the 

had touched something that was w arm and became less and the noise sank, and by such assault, and the spirit of the conqueror fired 

furry. signs he knew that he had again become his blood to renewed energy. 

He sat up and gripped his rifle as he stared the object of their unwelcome attentions. Baulked of his prey, a great timber dog 

around him. He stood his guard with every nerve sprang forward with determination to vin- 

In the semi-darkness of the rising moon strained to catch the first sight and sound dicate the honour of his kind, 

he could see dark figures moving restlessly of danger. Crash went the weapon, a single howl 

all around him, while a score or more of eyes Then he saw two large forms creeping to- escaped from the savage creature, then he 
kept twinkling like stars to indicate how he wards him from the front. They came fell back quivering and lifeless upon the 

was being watched. slowly, creeping low like dogs stalking game ground. 

Just then a wild, long-drawn wail rent the in the grass. That was the end of the conflict. Their 

night air beside him. The boy’s blood Bob waited until they drew near. He last leader slain, the others turned tail and 

seemed to run cold at the sound, for he knew was reluctant to exhaust a cartridge unless fled. 

that he was surrounded by a hordo of timber it was an absolute necessity. His wish was Arnold stood firm on the defensive. His 

wolves who had thought him dead, and come to exercise the force of his muscle on these hair was soaked in 6weat, his clothes were 

too soon. as he had done with their predecessor. tom in many places, and he could feel the 

Too soon ? Yes. But how long would But, as the wolves came within a few sharp sting of a wound in his shoulder. It 

their moment be delayed ? yards, they stopped and eyed him cautiously, was some time before he could believe that 

Bob staggered to his feet and held his and in this position the furred enemies and the fight was indeed over. The change from 

rifle in readiness. But the ghouls of the the boy stood watching each other, just as storm to calm had been so sudden ; and it 

night kept at some distance, though he wrestlers watch each other’s eyes to dis- was only when he understood that strength 

oould still see them stirring here and there, cover the vantage moment for a deadly grip. was no longer needed that he began to feel 

as if they were discussing plans among The time passed, yet neither side moved. the evidences of fatigue. His limbs began 

themselves. Then, to Bob’s dismay, he discovered that to tremble with the reaction, as the un- 

The boy waited—it seemed hours—each the whole mass of wolves had gathered to- natural strength that had buoyed him so 

moment expecting a dash from the black gether and were slowly creeping upon him well now commenced to ebb. He looked 

spectres. Still they hung back, until Bob in the wake of these two leaders. around him. The signs of his conquest were 

actually began to long for the attack to And, with the knowledge, the boy seemed visible in the moonlight as dark lumps lying 

begin that the strain of waiting might be to go mad for the time. He could delay the here and there. Then his keen eves began 

broken. fight no longer. His blood rushed hot to his to haze and his head to swim. And for the 

Then something moved behind him. He head. He fired one shot at the foremost second time that night he sank to the ground 



wheeled about and swung his rifle like a 
club, at random. The butt met a soft sub¬ 
stance, and a wild howl followed as a wolf 
that had been creeping upon him from the 
rear now sprang back among his lurking 
comrades. Instantly the forest rang with 
wails and howls and snarling as the wolves 
sprang upon their wounded comrade (as is 
the way of many wild animals) and tore 
him to pieces. 

Yet Arnold dared not leave the spot. If 
he ran, the wolves would soon be upon him ; 
for a fleeing prey is more closely pressed 
than one that stands at bay. Moreover, he 


wolves. Then he gripped his weapon by 
the muzzle and sprang straight for the 
pack. 

“ Come on, you brutes ! ” he yelled, as he 
laid about him right and left. “ If it’s got 
to be a fight, the sooner we begin the sooner 
it’ll be over ! ” 

Wild with passion, the boy fought with 
the false strength that is always the accom¬ 
paniment of delirium. The wolves bowlod 
and shrieked as the blows told, and leapt for 
him with a rage that was equally frantic to 
his. Fortunately they kept to one side— 
that was the side from which the moon 


in a state of unconscious fatigue. 

When next Bob awoke to a knowledge of 
the world, it was bright daylight. The 
morning had considerably advanoed while 
he had lain oblivious to the passage of time. 

The boy sat up. He was stiff and sore. 
But he was no puny schoolboy. He had 
a sturdy frame that healthy athletics had 
trained to meet fatigue without injury, and 
Nature’s needed rest had rapidly restored 
normal strength, though, as we said, his 
muscles were not free from certain little 
aches to remind him of late events. 

At first his thought was that the previous 
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night’s events had been nothing more than 
a bad dream. But as his eyes scanned the 
surroundings and he saw no fewer thaD seven 
carcases of timber wolves lying unpleasantly 
close to him, he was quickly convinced that 
there had been no ill vision but terrible 
reality. 

Next he called to mind the quest on which 
he had started from the camp. 

That thought was sufficient to banish the 
last sensation of drowsiness, and he imme¬ 
diately rose up and examined his rifle to see 
if it had suffered from the adventure. The 
weapon had stood the test well. Beyond a 
few dents on the butt (that would be so many 
trophies of the combat) it was otherwise 
uninjured. The scratches on his own flesh 
were not serious, though they nipped a little 
at first movement. So, altogether, Bob 
was satisfied that he had come through the 
ordeal in a manner that demanded thank¬ 
fulness to a protecting Providence. 

The next move was towards the bush 
where the Saskatoon berries were hanging 
in inviting clusters like myriad branches of 
purple grapes in miniature. These, together 
with a draught from an adjacent spring, had 
to suffice for breakfast. Then he turned 
once more to take up the tracks that he had 
been forced to forego on the previous night. 


It was not long before the boy redis¬ 
covered the trail, and with a thousand mis¬ 
givings for the unavoidable delay in going 
to his chum’s assistance he started on the 
track at a rapid pace. 

It was a winding path that he was led ; but 
in order to ride Bwiftly, Red Fox had been 
obliged to keep more or less to the open way 
through the woods, relying upon speed more 
than strategy to outreach pursuit. He had 
a plan in his mind that he meant to carry out 
when at a safe enough distance. After that 
was accomplished, he did not care how soon 
the searchers might reach the spot. He 
would be far away. And the boy—well, 
they would be welcome to find him then. 

Doggedly determined to find his chum 
at all costs. Bob pressed on, seldom taking 
his eyes from the ground where the imprints 
showed how heavy hoofs had thrashed the 
trail. 

What had happened to his chum ? Had 
the savage merely stolen him for some wild 
purpose—perhaps to await a ransom ? Or 
could the worst have happened, and Alf be 

even now-! No, no. Bob could not 

bear that thought, and he put it from him, 
struggling manfully to retain hope as well as 
strength. 

And then, suddenly—when it was about 


noon—he came upon the Scotsman’s pack- 
horse quietly grazing beneath the trees, and 
at a little distance Alf sitting on the ground 
with Red Fox prostrate, resting his head on 
the lad's lap. 


CHATTER XVII.—THE FATE OF RED FOX. 

It may seem a little surprising that Alf did 
not make a better resistance when he found 
himself being carried away on horseback. 
It is no easy matter for even an Indian to 
carry a person lying in front of him on a 
bare-backed broncho when the person is 
helpless and still. It is a yet less easy 
matter—if not an impossibility—to do the 
same thing with a struggling captive. 

Of course we know that Holden was at a 
disadvantage. He was powerless to use his 
arms, which were held close to his sides by 
the wrappings, and it was with difficulty 
that he breathed. But his legs were com¬ 
paratively free, and it would not have re¬ 
quired much energy to make such resistance 
as would have considerably hampered Red 
Fox in his purpose. 

The reason for the lad’s passive demeanour 
is not difficult to understand. 

Alf was no fool. Indeed, he possessed a 
more than usual degree of common sense, 
together with a gift for rapid reasoning. He 
quickly decided that, for the time being at 
least, he was at the Indian’s mercy. His 
instinct told him that, for some unknown 
reason, he must have incurred the native’s 
wrath ; and, even though he might have 
struggled with a measure of success, the 
Indian was both powerful and passionate 
enough to murder him then and there. 

No person, even in the direst straits, is 
anxious to receive a violent death. Holden 
was no exception to that rule, so he deemed 
it best to make pretence of fainting, on the 
chance that time might release him from 
his plight. It would only be a needless 
exhaustion to struggle now, when he would 
be easily overpowered. Moreover, a show 
of resistance might mean the sudden plunge 
of a hunting-knife. 

So he lay still, and the Indian laughed 
aloud, believing the lad to bo unconscious 
through fright. 

“ Huh ! White dog laugh at Red Fox ? 
He say Red Fox face hideous ? ” the red¬ 
skin exclaimed jeeringly, as he pressed the 
horse to the race. “ ’Tis well. Red Fox 
face bad—very bad ; but white boy worse 
when Indian hand have used knife ! ” 

Then the boy understood the mystery. 
His careless words had been understood, as 
Bob had suggested possible. And his fate 
was to be vengeance of a like mutilation of 
his own fair cheeks ! 

Not if he knew it! 

It was little wonder if the lad felt his blood 
run cold as he listened to the Indian’s vaunt, 
and it is little wonder that his head swam 
until he was near in reality to the very 
faintness that he had assumed. 

But real pluck is never subdued for long. 
The very threat was enough to rouse a strong 
determination to thwart the brutal intention, 
and his mental decision was that which we 
have just recorded in the third person : “ Not 
if I know it! ’* 

Red Fox had quite forgotten about the 
ermine robe. That was quite Indian-like. 
The object of the moment was all that he 
cared about. To gain that aim, he would 
have sacrificed a thousand robes of costliest 
fur—nay, even life itself, if he could have the 
satisfaction of vengeance first. 

Guiding the broncho by the swaying of his 
body and the occasional use of a halter-rope, 
the redskin did not permit the animal to 
slacken speed for an instant. 

Once, owing to the stillness of his burden. 



He gripped his weapon by the muzzle and sprang straight for the pack.” (See p. 204.) 
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he drew aside a portion of the blanket to 
look at the boy’s face. 

He saw that the eyes were closed, and 
a fear came into his heart that perhaps he 
was to be robbed of his pleasure after all. 

But the lips trembled, and, on bending 
down, the Indian could hear the sound 
of breathing. 

“ Huh ! ” he laughed, as he replaced the 
cloth. “ That good ! Pale-face—he sleep, 
but he wake soon when Red Fox make sign 
of totem. Then wliite boy laugh not again 
at Indian. Red Fox, he laugh at hideous 
white boy.” 

A peal of harsh savage laughter rang 
through the woods at this delicious humour, 
and startled the horse so that it strained 
harder in the gallop. 

Through the woods, the burned clearing, 
across the marsh where Bob had tracked so 
steadily, the broncho passed in the mad 
race. It was rough riding for the boy as he 
lay on his back—half across the Indian’s 
knee, with his head partly bare of the 
blanket; but he set his teeth, determined 
to bear the ordeal without a whimper, that 
he might be more ready for the later critical 
moment. 

Then something (he never knew what) 
startled the horse. It sprang sideways 
from the path right into the bush, where a 
heavy branch caught Red Fox right in the 
forehead. 

One cry the Indian gave. Next moment 
both the riders were thrown violently to the 
ground, while the broncho careered wildly 
and riderless. 

The folds of the blanket considerably 
lessened the shock of Alt’s fall, and as soon 
as he had collected his rudely scattered 
senses he did not take long to emerge from 
hia chrysalis-like state. 

He sprang to his feet, prepared to be 
instantly on the defensive. 

To his surprise, he was unaccosted, and 
on turning he saw the Indian lying face 
downwards upon the ground, while a red 
stream was making a ghastly pool around 
his head. 

Holden was by his enemy’s side in an 
instant. He knelt down and turned the 
man on Ids back. The movement w’as 
answered by a groan, but apparently the 
Dacotah w’as unconscious ; for he did 
not attempt to move, and his eyes were 
closed. 

A spring was close at hand. Alf tore off 
the scarf that he wore round his throat in 
bushman fashion, soaked it in the water, 
and mopped the redman’s brow. Still there 
w as no sign of returning senses, and wc believe 
the lad was now grievously distressed at 
his enemy’s disaster. He would have been 
rejoiced to have vanquished the man, had 
the adventure terminated in an unavoidable 
encounter. But now that Red Fox was in 
distress, ail hard feelings and resentment 
had left the lad's heart. He was all sympathy 
for misfortune. That is the way of the truly 
brave. 

Seeing that recovery was tardy, Alf tore 
the scarf in two pieces. With one strip he 
bound the ugly wound that gaped in the. 
Indian’s forehead ; with the other he resumed 
his attentions by moistening the lips and 
temples. 

And by and bye the redman opened his 
eyes. He looked up vacantly before him, 
not Beeming to understand what had taken 
place. 

“ That’s good ! ” remarked Alf cheerfully. 
44 You feel better now, don’t you ? ” 

Red Fox looked straight into the boy’s face, 
but without appearing to recognise him. 
Then he muttered a few words in Indian and 
closed his eyes again. 

For some time he lay with his head resting 


against his nurse, while Alf’s thoughts began 
to wander to his absent father and the chum 
whom he had left in such strange fashion. 

Then he looked down again and saw that 
the Indian was regarding him with eyes wide 
open—looking at him in a peculiar w’ondering 
fashion, as if he saw for the first time a being 
of some strange creation. 

Holden smiled encouragingly, as he 
touched the man’s brow with the damp 
cloth. 

“ How does the head feel now ? ” he 
asked. “ Does the cut pain you much ? ” 
Red Fox did not answer immediately, but 
continued to stare at the lad with the same 
open-eyed wonder. 

“ Pale-face kind,” he said at length in 
quiet tones. “ He touch Red Fox like wing 
of a dove. Why is the white boy so good ? ” 

M Nonsense,” returned Alf. “ It’s nothing 
at all. You don’t think that Englishmen 
would leave a fellow to bleed to death, do 
you ? ” 

44 No—English boy good,” said the red¬ 
skin. Then he added with a sort of wist- 
fillness : 44 But Indian would leave Pale¬ 
face-” 

“ Rot ! ” was the sharp interruption. “ If 
I had been hurt as you have been, you would 
do just the same. Now, lie quiet for a while. 
You’ll feel better soon, and then you can go 
back to your people.” 

The Indian shook his head slowly. 

“ Red Fox understand. Red Fox know 
English tongue good. But—he no’ go back 
to people. He go—Manito—Happy Hunting- 
ground—soon. ’ * 

Alf was silent. He had never been in the 
presence of death, and never 
before in the presence of the 
dying. The thought awed 
him. 

44 Yes — white papoose 
good,” the redskin went on 
falteringly. 44 He kind to 
hand—that would have cut 
face for revenge. Ugh ! Red 
Fox bad Indian, butr—he sorry 
—now. Can brave white boy 
forgive poor Indian ? ” 

44 Of course,” returned Alf 
huskily. 44 You did not 
understand. English people 
speak words that they do 
not mean to hurt. It is I 
who should ask forgiveness 
for what I said about you. 

I, too, am sorry.” 

44 Then—white and red are 
—brothers. They bury the 
hatchet and — my white 
brother will stay w'ith Red Fox whilo he go 
Happy Hunting-ground ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” the boy assented readily. “ I 
won’t leave you. Don’t you be afraid of 
that.” 

44 It is well, for Red Fox would speak 
before he go. He would speak true words 
to the pale face. He spoke forked words 
like serpent tongue when he say that white 
man sent Red Fox to bring papooses to 
Indian camp. But he Bpeak well now when 
he say white men with Mighty Hand 
now-” 

44 Safe ? ” exclaimed Holden, as the in¬ 
formation came to him, with sudden joy and 
sudden dread. 

And the answer was at once a relief and 
double anxiety. 

“ Wliite men safe—now. But before 

another sun they—they die-’ 

44 Die ? ” was the exclamation of horror 
that greeted this announcement. 

“ Yes,” the Indian answered. 44 Dacotahs 
foolish. They say white men spirits that 
brought great trouble of water io Indian. 
They say u*a,t aer]>ent totem call them to 


Pleasant Valley, and there they bum unless 
serpent appear to save them from fire.” 
Here the Indian seemed to gather strength, 
for without allowing the horrified boy time 
for utterance, ho slightly raised himself and 
spoke with a flash of energy. 

44 But wliite boy brave—wliite boy good 
He kind to Red Fox who would have used 
cruel knife. But Red Fox no’ papoose now. 
He know that white boy too brave to suffer ; 
Red Fox too bad to live. And he would save 
the pale-face man. 

44 Go, my brother—go to the village of the 
Dacotahs and find Thunder-maker, the 
Medicine Man. Tell him that Red Fox die 
sorry that he made bad promise—that 
before he die he bid Thunder-maker speak 
true to foolish Dacotahs and tell that white 
men no’ spirits. Thunder-maker know. 
Thunder-maker can save while man, 
and-” 

The last word choked in the Indian’s 
throat. He gave a gasp, fell back into Alf’s 
arms, while his eyes looked up hungrily into 
the lad’s face. 

“ Be brave ! ” whispered the boy. 44 Be 
brave. Red Fox. Manito waits for you. I 
have forgiven you ; He has forgiven you. 
All will be well.” 

“ Red Fox understand. He—happy—” 
were the last words that the poor misguided 
redman spoke, as he died gazing lovingly in 
his young friend’s tear-clouded eyes. 

And it was thus that Bob found his chum— 
tenderly holding his red brother while he 
took the great journey to Manito’s happy 
land for the sorrowful. 

(To be continued.) 


TEN GOOD RULES 

Here are ten good rules for a boy to 
remember:— 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. 

Never trouble another for what you can 
do yourself. 

Never spend your money before you have 
earned it. 

Never buy what you don’t want because 
it is cheap. 

Pride costs more than hunger, thirst and 
cold. 

We seldom repent of having eaten too 
little. 

Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 

How- much pain the evils have cost us that 
have never happened. 

Take things alw ays by the smooth handle. 

When angry, count ten before you speak ; 
if very angry, count a hundred. 
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in St. Petersburg, the 2 li stotinki, bine and pale bine, 
being illustrated in fig. 4. These stamps are water¬ 
marked with a wavy line. The type was changed 
slightly in 1889, when there was a new issue after 
Prince Ferdinand came to the throne. In 1896 some 
pretty stamps, the principal design of which consisted 
of the arms of Bulgaria, commemorated the baptism 
of Prince Boris. In 1901 portrait stamps of the ruler 
appeared. 

Boys will be interested in the picture stamps, com¬ 
memorating the battle of Shipkn Pass, issued in 1902. 
The twentieth anniversary of Prince Ferdinand's 
accession was made the oc- 
r , k « • « cation of new stamps on 

• *' which were portraits of the 

1. ' Prince at the two dates. A 
. vyv^~ ,y \. i> very varied and interesting 

w * it- r f scries, of which fig. 6 is one, 

Z; ■** f appeared in 1910, when the 

'/ KB /f, fl / l*rinr<fl llorl acanmivl fha 


war that has been raging between some of the 
1 Balkan people? and Turkey has caused many to 
take a new interest in that part of Europe. As in many 
other instances, the stamps of these countries are in 
themselves a chronicle or chart of the changes which 
have gone on since the introduction of a postal system. 
The few illustrations we have been able to make room 
for give some little idea of the value of a collection from 
a liistoriool standpoint but by no means anything 
,iVo what a oomnlete representative series of every 
-j »nu year oi issue, can*iuiiy arranged, can give. 
To glance at some of the facta which can be culled 
from postage stamps, let us 
take Turkish stamps first. 

• To those who are unable to 

I fiC T?I JJ I ■ 1 <~nT decipher the meaning of 

«1 their emblem? and legends 

they are undoubtedly far 
o'-Vj from enlightening; although 

j* after a little practice it is 

‘srV* ' quite easy to classify and 

- ’P* arrange tliem in their proper 

' j»\ 4 J The earliest issue of 1861 

X bore the Imperial cypher 

y. ' of Abdul-Aziz, the values 

. V|i jUt r 'T being in Arabic numerals. 

■ T‘7 Tri. A little later a curious oval 

* r ■^liiVlT.Mii.Vi^' 1 overprint of four groups of 

Turkish characters ap¬ 
peared. Then came the 
stamps of the type shown in 
Fid. 5. fig. 1. It was in 1876, on 

the accession of Abdul- 
11 amid II., that stamps 
similar, but not quite the same as fig. 3, were printed in 
Constantinople, ine -cries consisted of evcrel values, 
ranging from 10 paras to 25 piastres. In 1892 a larger 
stamp was used, followed after several variations in de¬ 
sign by the one illustrated in fig. 2, used in 1908, which, it 
will be noticed, is overprinted, the colour being carmine. 
To commemorate the gran ting of a Constitution, another 
curious overprint was used in the same year. In the 
following year, when the Sultan Mohamed V. visited 
Roumelia, stamps were overprinted in Turkish 


Niegosch. The type selected was a picture of the 
Royal Mausoleum at the monastery near Cettinge. 

Portrait stamps in 1902 marked a change in the 
currency from novitch to hellers. Fig. 9 is one of a fine 
series oi 1910 and shows the present King Nicholas; the 
entire set of that issue is a charming addition to any 
album. 

Some six years after Prince Michael Obrcnovic 
ascended the throne of Servia. stamps, all of which are 
now rare, were printed, the design by no means 
attractive, consisting of the royal arms. Portrait 
stamps were issued very soon afterwards ; of these 
there are several varieties, and many minor di(Terences. 
This Prince was followed by Prince Milan, whose 
portrait is on the stamp of 1873, illustrated in fig. 10 ; 


■ ‘V BF <*~t l*rince had 

{ % V» * ? title of King. 

r : yl |/A ) The rare stamps of Mol- 

T • j] f* r davia and Moldo-Wallachia, 

I !|* jjjh.t* which are the first Ruman- 

* (p/v.-.y-V I'yij' «* ian issues were respectively 
if J j issued in 1858 and 1862. 

Some of them are catalogued 
as high as £300—a prize in- 
Plo g deed when one is met with I 

The issue of portrait stamps 
of Rumania began in 1865, 
under the reign of Prince 
Cuza. A year later he was succeeded by Prince Charles, 
and his portrait was then substituted. Of types there 
were several, the commoner being that of 1872, followed 
in 1880 by typographed stamps, other designs appearing 
in 1885 and 1890. 

In 1891 there was an issue commemorating the 
completion of a twenty-five years’ reign ; the legend 
being under the portrait, the watermark, which was 
repeated in subsequent issues, being PR. It was in 
1903 that the stamp illustrated in fig. 6 was issued, its 
value being 3 bani and colour lake. 

In 1906 no fewer than ten beautiful picture stamps 
were issued, forming a - 


assumed the 


it is imperforate, but there are others perforated, 9J 
and 12. 

The series of 1881 were printed at Belgrade after 
the Prince became King Milan IV. On the accession 
of his son Alexander in 1890, new stamps were engraved. 
In less than two years the King was murdered and 
King Peter reigned. This gavo rise to the remarkable 
stamp illustrated in fig. 11. On it are the heads of 
King Peter and his ancestor King George, but when 
the stamp is turned upside down, instead of the two 
heads may be seen the death mask ef the murdered 
King Alexander. 

Thus briefly—very briefly—we have outlined the 
postage stamps of the Raikan States. It 13 quite 
possible to obtain, without any great outlay, a fairly 
representative collection of all the cliief types, if not 
of the various minute differences which appeal only 
to an advanced collector. Having such a collection 
before him the philatelist takes a greater interest in 
the doings of those peoples and delights to add each 
new record of the ever-moving panorama in the history 
of nations. 


. ^ - very charming scries com¬ 

memorating the forty years’ rule of the Prince of 
Rumania, afterwards 
King. Among the scenes 

depicted are the Prince ? 

phul entry of the army ' 

of St. Nicholas in 1901. l j 
A verv unusual and 
delightful variation is 
made by the “ charity ” Fig. 9. 

stamps of 1906. On tiie 


ROMANIA 


first type of these there 


Fig. 6. 


Is the motto, “ God guide our hand,” the central 


'* Monastir,” the name of one of the chief towns in the 
country. 

In Eastern Roumelia, Turkish stamps were used in 
1881, but a little later in the same year there was an 
iwjo. rs shown in fig. 3. 

Bulgaria was a province of Turkov until created a 
principality by the lYeaty of San Stefano, when Prince 
Alexander of P.attenberg was made its ruler in 1878. 
The stamps of tliat period have a distinctly Russian 
appearance, due to having been prepared and printed 



FIG. 7. 


picture representing the Queen of Rumania (who 
is known as “Carmen Sylva,” a writer of renown;. 
The second type, the Queen Is weaving, is inscribed 
with the legend, *' Woman weaves the future 
of the country.” Very appropriate indeed was the 
subject chosen by the engraver of the third type, for 
it was the Queen nursing 

a wounded soldier — its 

legend, “ The gj . L ». ■— wounds dressed 

and the tears MiM-igiz wiped away.” 
Another issue an 'dlegorical 

picture, its WHer legend, “ But 

G lory. Honour, wrf LfuS^^ vffl ami Peace to 

all that do 0| /V w good.” In 

fig. 7 we illus- 51 X g]p trate the type 

of the last of !m the series, not 

issued until JW 1907 ; it is a 

picture of the jMfc^ | Princess* Maria 

and her child- Kjjff-j >V .-rm ren receiving a 

poor family ” fwaffig g a Ci conducted by 

an angel. 

Montenegro lias been much 

to the front FIG. io. lately, for it is 

its King who, with a small 

army, was the first to throw 

down the gauntlet to the Turk, and with his allies 
defeat the Turkish army of much larger size. 
The earlier stamps of that country axe represented 
by fig. 8, which was issued in 1874 and continued 
until 1896, when there was an issue to edebrato the 
second centenary of the dynasty of Petrowick de 


Correspondence. 

AN OLD Reader.—T he correct version of Nelson’s 
signal at Trafalgar was given by us as a coloured plate 
in our eighth volume. For years, however, a different 
version was flown by the Navy on Trafalgar Day 
by the Admiralty's orders, but a year or two ago the 
otlicial error was admitted and the correct version 
substituted. Volume 8 can only be obtained second¬ 
hand ; it has long been eut of print with us. 

D. W.—We have had articles on wood-carving. In 
some districts it is taught, as a technical subject 
at the council schools. The tools can be had at 
Melhuish’s in Fetter Lane. There are shilling books 
on the subject. 

H. LINGWOOD.—There are no twopenny pieces 
except of 1797, and yours is probably worth three 
shillings; the halfpenny of William and Mary is 
worth quite as much, and the Charles II. sixpence 
is worth half a crown. It is a pity you cannot spell 
Britannia correctly ; we hope it was only a slip. 

G. H. LEAN.—About seventeen. There is an examina¬ 
tion to be passed in most cases, but you ought 
to pass it with what you have learut at school. It 
varies very much. We had a long series of articles on 
“ Our Great Banks, and How to Enter them,” 
but they are now out of print. 

F. R. D .—iAurcnlic and Meganlic, one funnel, the 
others three : Caronia , Carmania and Campania, two 
funnels. 
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ru)tj bon# Jtoyyk. 
tht local <^dk Camiva.1 
in. Cq/ttcrug,! 


ON CRUSOE’S ISLAND. 

In his book, “ Sport in the Navy and Naval 
Yarns,” Admiral Sir William Kennedy tells 
the following racy story of his earlj’ sea-going 
days. Wh *n a young captain on the Pacific 
Station he was ordered to proceed to the 
island of Juan Fernandez and report upon 
it. He gave a truthful and, as he con¬ 
sidered, a graphic account of the place, 
but, unfortunately, added a little jest that 
was not appreciated. 

“ I mentioned,” he says, “ that in a cave 
which had undoubtedly been used by 
Selkirk, we found a paper collar with the 
initials ‘ R.C.’ (Robinson Crusoe) on it. My 
report was promptly consigned to the waste- 
paper basket, and all the valuable 
information in it lost! ” 

$ & 8 ? 

AGAINST IT. 

Here is an argument for the prevention 
of war which has no doubt been over¬ 
looked by peace leagues and societies. At 
the commencement of the war between 
Turkey and the Balkan States a teacher told 
the class something about its causes, and 
asked all who favoured the war to hold up 
their hands. Up went every hand except 
Jack’s. 

“ Well, Jack, why are you opposed to the 
war ? ” asked the teacher. 

“ ’Cause war makes history,” was the 
response, “ an’ there’s more now’n I can 
ever learn.” 

& * * 


“MUCH SCALP! ” 

In the days when the North American 
Indian went out upon the warpath and 
made things lively for his white neigh¬ 
bours, two Sioux “ braves ” paid a visit to a 
large city and wondered much at the great 
sights that met their gaze. One day, 
however, they saw something which to them 
appeared to eclipse all that they had 
previously seen. 

As they strolled through one of the city’3 
principal thoroughfares they suddenly 
stopped in front of a hairdresser’s shop. 


Pointing to the wigs displayed in the window 
the elder of the Indians exclaimed : 

“ Ugh ! Ugh ! Large man. Heap big 
brave. Much scalp, much scalp ! ” 

m * » 

NOTHING MUCH ! 


David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
and Scylla and Charybdis for your patterns, 
my young friends, and you cannot go 
amiss ! ” 

a 3* * 



A witness in court was testifying that 
he had met the defendant at breakfast, 
and that the latter called a waiter and 
said- 

“ One moment,” exclaimed the counsel 
for the defence, “ I object to what he said.” 

Then there follow ed a 
legal argument of about 
an hour and a half on 
the objection, which 
was finally overruled, 
and the court decided 
that the witness might 
state what was said. 

“ Well, sir,” re¬ 
marked the winning 
counsel, flushed with 
his legal victory, “ go 
on and state what 

Mr. - said to the 

waiter.” 

“ Well,” replied the 
witness, “ it wasn't 
much, after all. He 
only said 4 Bring me a 
beefsteak and fried 
potatoes.’ ” 


A mother bought thirteen large apples and 
thirteen small ones, which she divided equally 
amongst her seven sons. How did she do it ? 

This is not an abstruse problem. It is 
very simple. 

bhe stewed the apples. 


“ Friendship is a 
beautiful and change¬ 
less thing,” said the 
chairman of the local 
school board in the 
course of his address 
to the boys and girls. 

“ Yes,” he continued 
earnestly, 44 1 hope 
you will all cultivate 
and practise true friend¬ 
ship tow ard one another, 
children, and read the 
stories of the great 
friendships of sacred 
and profane history. 
Take the lives of 


So Inconsiderate ! 

(The Browne brothers have had the bad luck to fall into four feet of water.) 
Callous Klder Brother : “ Oh, do buck up, Stanley I You're always the last, and 
I'm getting frighi/ally cold ! ” 
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The dog's gaze was fixed upon him, and as their eyes met the great brute came skulking to his feet.* (See “ On the Winter Trtilp. 313.) 
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A Complete 
Story. 


On the Winter Xrail. 

A THRILLING TALE OF THE YUKON. 


By H. MORTIMER 
BATTEN. 



here was no doubt 
that old Ben Rat hall 
was a sick man. The 
doctor at camp No. 7 
said there was just 
one chance for him. If he 
could be operated upon 
within four days he might 

pull through, but if not- 

It was dead of winter, 
and the men considered it 

\1H a ^ ve dft y 8 ’ 

McTavish, where the opera- 
tion would have to be 
performed. There was just 
one man at camp No. 7 who might make it 
in four days. Maudlin, the half-breed dog 
driver, wns famed from the Hudson Bay to 
the Mackenzie for the many hard trips he had 
made, but like most exceptional dog drivers, 
he was merciless and cruel to a degree. 

When the men at camp No. 7 heard the 
doctor’s verdict they sent for Maudlin. 
“ You are the only man who can get him 
there,” they told the half-breed. 44 Will 


you go ? ” 

The boys loved old Ben. They would 
have carried him to Fort McTavish on their 
Bhoulders to have saved his life. 

Maudlin’s face was expressionless, though 
the dark-bearded man in the corner thought 
he saw a wolfish gleam come into the musher’s 
eyes. He knew' Maudlin well. 

“ I go alone ? ” asked the half-breed 
simply. 


“ that is impossible,” they told him. 
44 The trail’s none too good, and you’ll want 
a heavy outfit to carry old Ben. Say, who’s 
the best man to go with him ? ” 

All ejes turned towards a little fair-headed 
man who stood with his back to the stove. 
“ Joe,” they shouted in unison ; “ you’re 
the boy ! You ain’t big, but you can whack 
most of us on the trail.” 

The little man blushed and shuffled. 
“ Guess that ain’t true,” he answered. 
44 But I’ll be almighty glad to make the trip.” 

Promptly the camp dogs were called in, 
and five of the best mala mutes singled out 
to pull the sled. Four of these belonged to 
the half-breed, but the fifth was Dingo, 
Joe's dog. Dingo was the most popular 
dog in cainp, probably because he belonged 
to the most popular man. 

A comfortable bed of cushions and spruce 
boughs was fixed up on the sled. The dogs 
were harnessed in pairs, Dingo as leader, 
and in twenty minutes the outfit was ready 
to start. 

At the last moment the dark-bearded 
man drew Joe aside. 44 Sonny,” he said, 
44 you want to keep your eyes skinned this 
trip. I don’t like the look of things. 
Take this, and keep it in your pocket. It’s 
a sketch map of the country, showing the 
trail to Fort McTavish, and giving the 
landmarks of the adjoining creeks. If 
Maudlin slips you it may come in useful.” 


The little man grinned. 44 Guess you’re 
kind of worrying yourself when there ain’t 
no need,” he stated. 44 If Maudlin has got 
& spark of manhood about him-” 

44 But he hasn’t! ” interrupted the other 
quickly. 44 That’s just the trouble with 
you—you think everyone’s as honest as 
yourself. Maudlin’s got the heart of a grass 
snake-” 

At that moment several of the men called 
Joe by name. The team was quite ready to 
start, and Maudlin stood at the head of it, 
whip in hand, his black eyes peering out from 
the furs that swathed his face with eagle¬ 
like intensity. 

44 Tell them they’ve got to pull old Ben 
through,” said th 9 captain, as Joe took his 
place at the tail line. 44 We’ll stand tho 
racket anyway. It’s Christmas four days 
from now', and we’ll be well satisfied if they 
pull old Ben through.” 

A shout of approval rose from the party, 
and next moment, with a cheery 44 Mush ! 
Mush ! Haw ! ” the team swept to the left, 
and set off gaily down the waterway. 

Maudlin and Joe made thirty miles ere 
night fell. The trail, so far, was in good 
order, but lower down the creek ran more 
rapidly, and there was every possibility of 
encountering rugged ice. 

Maudlin was habitually taciturn, and it 
was in vain that Joe tried to lead the con¬ 
versation into bright and cheery channels, 
as they sat over the evening fire. Old Ben 
was too sick to talk, and could only listen. 

44 Christmas Eve three days from now ! ” 
Joe began. 44 Say, this will bo the fifth 
Christmas I’ve spent on the trails. Every 
Christmas I’ve said I’ll spend the next at 
home, so here goes. Boys, next Christmas I 
will go home to see mother.” 

The half-breed’s eyes were fixed on the 
fire. He never moved. 

44 But when Christmas comes,” Joe 
pursued, with mock sorrowfulness, 44 I’ve 
never got the brass. Told m 3 ' mother, ten 
3 ’ears ago, that I wouldn’t go home till I 
could afford to set up that poultry farm of 
hers —always had a kind of a hankering 
after a poultry farm.” 

44 Shut up ! ” growled Maudlin. 44 Mother 
—mother—I’m sick of your old mother and 
her poultry farm ! ” 

Joe blushed like a schoolboy. He was 
a simple-minded fellow, and hard living 
had not robbed him of a certain apparent 
childishness, w hich they who knew r him well, 
knew was not childishness at all. He would 
have answered angrily, but he had more 
sense than to quarrel with Maudlin while on 
the trail. So he just 44 shut up,” and sat 
gazing round at tho cold grey stillness. 

Next day the>' began to encounter bad 
going. The first ice had broken up, and 
the surface of the creek was rough and 
jagged. Maudlin used his whip with merciless 
liberality, and the sled jolted and shook in 
a manner that made the sick man groan. 

44 You ain’t making tho best of the way,” 
shouted Joe at length, with his usual frank¬ 
ness. 44 There’s smoother going there to the 
right. Old Ben can’t stand the jolting.” 


The half-breed called the dogs to a halt. 
He turned and faced Joe, his cheeks flushed 
with heat and impatience. 44 Am I running 
this outfit or are you ? ” he asked nastily. 
44 You keep hold of tho tail line, and never 
mind me. We’re up against time, and I 
reckon I’m responsible.” 

He brought his whip across Dingo’s flanks, 
so that the leader screamed. Joe’s answer 
that it was no use jolting old Ben to death in 
order to save his life was drowned in the 
grinding of runners and the creaking of 
harness. 

Later in tho day Dingo began to give 
trouble. Tho half-breed lashed the poor 
brute unmercifully till Joe’s blood was 
boiling. At length he could tolerate it no 
longer. 

44 Go easy with that whip. Maudlin,” he 
cried angrily. 44 Use it on } r our own dogs, 
not on mine. Dingo ain’t used to it. He’s 
willing enough, and the whip only flusters 
him.” 

Maudlin made no answer, but a fiendish 
gleam came into his eyes. Had Joe known 
the man better he might have regretted his 
hasty speech. 

When they made camp that night, poor 
old Ben complained of feeling cramped. 
44 Guess 3 'ou’ll lie easier if I fit up a brush¬ 
wood mattress for > T ou,” said Joe, and while 
tho half-breed was busy with the dogs, he 
slipped off to cut some brushwood. 

It was pitch dark under the trees, and as 
Joe groped his w ay he was suddenly startled 
by a wet muzzle being thrust against his 
face, and a warm tongue caressing his cheek. 
He dropped to one knee. 44 Dingo! 
Dingo ! ” he whispered. 44 1 can’t help 3 'ou, 
old boy. We’ll have to stick it out this trip. 
I daren’t say more—for old Ben’s sake.” 

He clasped the great wolfish brute to his 
chest. The dog was fretting at the ill- 
treatment it had received, and during the 
remainder of the evening clung to Joe’s side, 
evidently thinking that the half-breed w’as a 
menace to them both. 

On nearing camp Joe found old Ben 
struggling to sit up, and hoarsely whispering 
his name. 

44 Joe—is that you, Joe ? ” muttered the 
sick man. 44 1 fancy—Joe, I may slip off 
any titne. I must—tell you. Latitude 
60 N., Longitude 125 E. At fork of Little 
Snake, travelling northwards. First fork 
one meets after Three Pine Lake. No claim 
pegged out. Country unsurveyed.” 

44 Gold ? ” queried Joe. 

44 Gold. A second Klond 3 T ke. Found it 
last spring, and intended returning this. 
You can’t miss it, Joe. God help you!” 

Then Ben lay down again, and was soon 
sound asleep. 

Joe looked around him. Ho saw’ that the 
dog at his side was staring maliciously into 
the adjacent spruce thicket, and he fancied 
he saw the shadow y outline of a man standing 
among the trees. 

44 That 3 'ou, Maudlin ? ” he shouted. No 
answer, but the figure vanished. He crept 
into tho thicket, and with the tips of his 
fimers felt the marks of snow-shoes in the 
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•now. “ Then Maudlin was listening! M 
he told himself with a shudder. 

Presently the half-breed returned, loaded 
with firewood. “ Big snow come soon,” 
he stated. “ Best keep good fire to-night/* 
The man's manner was natural enough, 
but Joe distrusted him. “ Maudlin,” he 
said presently, “ old Ben’s almighty bad to¬ 
night. Seems to me he might drop off any 
time. You heard what he told me just now ? ” 
The half-breed’s black eyes sought the fire. 
44 I heard nothing,” he answered sullenly. 

“It’s up to us to stand by him,” Joe 
pursued, as though he had not heard his 
companion’s reply. “ But if he kicks it 
we’ll just have to stand by each other. 
Savvee ? ” 

“ Yep,” answered Maudlin mysteriously. 
Joe lay down that night with mingled 
feelings. He knew that, had Maudlin heard 
Ben’s statement regarding the gold, neither 
he nor old Ben were safe in his company. 
Maudlin was not the sort of man to be 
content with merely a share of the find. 


joe knew that the fellow would not hesitate 
a moment in bringing about the destruction 
of both Ben and himself if he thought he 
could profit by it. Therefore it was a comfort 
to the little man to feel Dingo’s warm body 
pressed against him as he passed from 
wakefulness into sleep. 

Maudlin’s prophecy proved correct. Next 
morning the two men awoko to find their 
blankets frozen over, and a whirling mael¬ 
strom of snow blotting out the landscape. 
Without delay Maudlin got the dogs together, 
and harnessed them into the sled. Each of 
the animals was shod in small moccasins. 

“ We’re hitting out ? ” queried Joe, who 
well knew the risk of becoming lost in such a 
blizzard. 

“ We’ll have to keep moving,** answered 
the half-breed, “ if we’re to make Fort 
McTavish by Christmas Day.” 

Two minutes later the sled was in motion. 
The dogs had to lie almost flat to prevent 
themselves from being swept away. The 
dry, whirling snow cut the men’s faces, till 


blood showed round their lips. Joe could 
not even see the end of the sled, while 
Maudlin and the dogs were blotted out 
in tho white maelstrom ahead. 

As hour after hour they struggled along, 
Joe became aware of a sense of admiration 
towards the half-breed. He found himself 
admiring tho man’s wonderful woodmanship 
in guiding them through that whirling 
tempest, while he himself could not see a 
dozen paces. But as tho day wore on a 
great distrust began to rise within him. 
Why was Maudlin urging the team so 
remorselessly ? Joe felt himself helpless. 
He was like a blind man being led to the 
edge of a precipice. 

Not till darkness had fallen did Maudlin 
call the team to a halt. “ We’ll make 
camp here,” he shouted. “ Guess this is 
Lake Kip&awawa. We’re well up to time, 
and it’s all straight sailing now.** 

Joe heaved a sigh of relief. Perhaps, 
after all, his fears were groundless. Any¬ 
way he would try to forget them, and with a 
lighter heart he turned towards the forest 
to procure firewood. 

Again, in the darkness, Joe felt Dingo*s 
warm muzzle thrust against his face. 
“ You’ll miss your grub, Dingo,” he said, 
patting the animal. “ Maudlin’s feeding 
the other dogs right now, so away you go.** 
Tho dog trotted away a few paces, then 
paused. In the dimness Joe saw the great 
brute point its muzzle to the sky, and then a 
long, doleful howl broke the stillness of the 
great woods. 

“ That means something.” Joe told 
himself. “ Here, Dingo, what is it ? ’* 
But the dog had vanished into the darkness. 

Joe hurried back to the sick man. He 
made the fire, and prepared supper, then 
sat down to await Maudlin. Presently he 
shouted, but no answer came. A new fear 
suddenly gripped him. He strapped on his 
snowshoes, and hurried into the darkness 
calling the half-breed by name. 

Joe had not gone many paces when he 
stumbled over something that lay in the 
snow. Oh, horror! It was one of the 
malamutes—dead, its skull broken. A 
few feet farther on he found another, and a 
third, and fourth. Four of their dogs lying 
dead ! Where was Dingo ? Where—where 
was Maudlin ? 

Joe did not need to ask himself the question 
twice. With a woodsman’s quick instinct 
the horrible truth dawned upon him. 
Maudlin had deserted him, killing the dogs 
so that he would not be able to follow. Ail 
that day they had been travelling—not on 
the trail to Fort McTavish, but upon a 
strange trail he did not know*—a trail which 
had led them far into the heart of that 
chaos of lakes and waterways through which 
no woodsman could hope to find the path 
unguided. Then Maudlin had, after all, 
heard old Ben’s statement concerning the 
gold ! 

Joe hurriedly returned to the sled. Snow 
was still falling, but the wind had dropped. 
To his horror he found that the half-breed 
had stolen the pemmican—that only tho 
coffee and old Ben’s medicine remained in 
the store box ! 

The little man’s feelings can well be 
imagined. He thought of his mother—- 


JU-JITSU FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 


i, 



In Japan ju-jiteu, or Judo, is now an important feature of the school curriculum. 
Boys have to practise the art at least two hours a week. Professor K. Sakamoto, an 
instructor of iu-jitsu, to whom we are indebted for these photographs, here gives us 
the most common ways of applying this art of self-defence. The above picture 
shows the method of throwing an opponent by the movemont of one's right leg. 
This method is named “ Hanekoshi.” 
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The “ Koshl-noge" method—throwing an opponent 
by the quick movement of one's waist. 


of Ben, of Dingo, of everj’one but himself. 
Where was Dingo ? Doubtless the faithful 
dog was dead, like the rest. Nothing could 
be done till daylight came, and at length Joe 
fell asleep. 

He awoke next morning to find that the 
blizzard had passed over. It was clear and 
dry. 

“ It*8 Christmas Eve! ” he shouted. 
41 Merry Christmas, Ben.” And he laughed 
to himself over the irony of it. 

Ben looked round. “ Ain't it break¬ 
fast time ? ” he queried. “ Where’s 
Maudlin ? ” 

Again Joe laughed—a dry, mirthless 
laugh. “ Maudlin’s gone,” he answered 
simply. “ And taken breakfast with 
him.” 

A sudden distrust flashed into the sick 
man's eyes, but Joe gripped him by the 
haiid. and in simple words explained what 
had happened. 44 We’re up against it, Ben,” 
he added. 44 1 don’t even know which end 
we entered the lake, but I’ll do my best to 
pull us through. God help me.” 

He turned, and to his surprise saw a dark 
figure standing behind him. It was Dingo • 
Next moment the little man had the dog in 
his arms. He knew that the animal's 
instincts might help them out of the 
awful predicament into which they had 
fallen. 

In ten minutes Dingo was harnessed into 
the sled. Joe attached a line to one corner, 
and laying his weight upon it shouted— 
44 Mush, Dingo ! Now mush ! ” 

The old dog responded faithfully. Side 
by side they pulled the heavy sled over the 
enow. All trails were blotted out, and Joe 
was relying solely upon the dog. 


All that day they travelled in a north¬ 
easterly direction. Noting this, Joe kept 
his map handy, and was soon able to pick 
up landmarks. Towards evening he stopped, 
and laid the map on the snow'. “ We’re 
here, Dingo,” he cried joyously. “ Here 
on this unnamed creek. See—there’s the 
pine ridge shaped like the back of a 
pickerel! ” 

About an hour later Joe saw the marks 
of snow shoes at his feet. They were the 
marks of Maudlin’s snowshoes. Evidently 
the snow had ceased to fall when his deserter 
reached this place. 

The marks became more distinct, and 
presently beside them Joe saw another trail— 
the trail presumably of a grey wolf. What 
could it mean ? The animal had sneaked 
behind him, pausing when he paused, 
skulking into cover when he turned. 

Suddenly Joe stopped, staring horror- 
stricken at the trail ahead. There, in the 
snow, lay Maudlin—dead ! About his throat 
and nock were the marks of fangs—his 
face was gashed out of recognition by 
them. 

The ground all round was trodden flat 
by the paws of a timber wolf. In Maudlin's 
hand was clenched a revolver, the chambers 
of which contained six cartridges. One of 
the six had been burnt. 

44 Poetic justice ! ” muttered Joe, but at 
^that moment his eyes happened to,rest upon 
Dingo. The dog’s gaze was fixed upon him, 
and as their eyes met the great brute came 
skulking to his feet. Then Joe saw', across 
the malamute’s flank, the mark of a revolver 
bullet. 

There is no need to describe the remainder 
of Joe’s journeys. In the far north-west 
you may often hear the tale told in detail 
over the Christmas fires. It is a tale 
which will live on, and which deserves to 
live. 

All that night and all next day the man 
and the dog toiled on over the waterways. 
Thus, as the bells were ringing that Christmas 
night at Fort McTavish, the inhabitants 
saw' a little man and at his side a weary 
malamute—toiling, toiling at the heavy sled 
on which lay old Ben Rathall. The mala¬ 
mute’s feet were cut and bleeding, and it 
dragged one limb after another as though 
possessed of a sleeping sickness—whining 
and whimpering at every step. The little 
man tottered and fell in the harness even as 
they saw him, but as he struggled to his 
feet again, *his eyes fixed upon the trail 
ahead. 

The little man is now a millionaire—he 
and his partner, old Ben Rathall. They 
long since ceased to work the mines away on 
the Little Snake River, and are now living 
in British Columbia—in the midst of that 
glorious region of lakes and crystal rivers, 
that extends on the west of the Kootenays. 
With them lives an old lady who is never 
tired of showing you her chicken pens, or 
of presenting you with golden eggs as a 
sample of her productions. 

[the end.] 



Floating Islands. 

By WILLIAM J. CALLACHER. 

M ariners of old w r ere often daunted 
by the sight of islands in the 
ocean, unmarked on any chart. A record 
was, of course, made by the observer, but 
lo, the next mariner could discov er nothing ! 
It was a real fact. Islands frequently sink 
and reappear ; so do rockB. We are w'iser 
than of old in much, and therein lies our 
dearth of fancy. Not many new legends 
are bom. We continually re-drees the old 
in new clothes ; but year succeeds to year 
without one writer of the present creating a 
new item of lore or legend. 

The legends of old have, within their 
compass, much about fairy islands, and rocks 
suddenly uprisen from the heaving bosom 
of old ocean. Various other writers who 
may neither be called jocular nor playful 
speak seriously of them. The younger Pliny 
talks of Lake Vadimon, and its various 
floating islets. There are several very 
different theories as to how these floating 
islands originated. Some were formed, 
doubt less, by the lake overflowing and, 
when it subsided, carrying with it portions 
of the bank. These portions would be so 
interlaced with weeds and fibrous matter 
as to hold together, and, in course of time, 
additions would grow. In due course a 
seed of a tree might be thrown by accident 
on the mass, and in time to come a forest 
would be the result of seeds dropped in this 
wise. Such were the islands on the Catilian 
and Tarquinian meres. 

Although the islands which were celebrated 
in the days of ancient Rome have disap¬ 
peared, there are many islands to be seen on 
the lakes of Europe. On the lake of Gerdau, 
in Germany, the largest of these is to be 
seen. Some hundreds of cattle graze on its 
pastures. The most beautiful iB the island 
upon the lake of Kolk, near the city of 
Osnabruck. There is a grove of lofty elms 
upon the latter. In the North of France, 
on Lake St. Oiner, are a number of moving 
islets, covered with a rich carpet of grass. 

On the lakes and marshes of Comacchio, 
there are several low, reed-covered islands. 
Similar floating islands are to be seen on 
many of the Swedish lakes. Lake Ralang 
is one of these. It is remarkable for the 
fact that it is not permanent, but sinks 
occasionally below the surface, reappearing 
later on. An island of the same kind used 
to be seen on Derwontwater, in Cumberland. 
This was formed of tangled water-plants 
and was at least two feet in thickness from 
its upper to its lower surface. It always 
appeared in one spot, immediately opposite 
where the waterfall of Catgill flows into the 
lake. A spring or current seemed to press 
it from below. Sometimes jets of water 
would spout up from it. This force probably 
kept it at the surface, and, being inter¬ 
mittent, allowed it to sink again. Such 
islands as these, appearing and disappearing, 
no doubt give force to what has been written 
about fairy islands, and “ islands of the 
blest.” 

Formerly there existed on Loch Lomond a 
“ fairy isle.” That, also, has disappeared. 
On various loughs in Ireland and the 
Highlands are to be seen floating islets, 
drifting masses of turf, or peat, and covered 
with grass or reeds ; but these floating 
islands are formed on a much larger 
scale on the immense rivers of Asia and 
America. 

In the vast delta through which the 
Ganges and the Brahmapootra discharge 
their w’atera they are most numerous. The 
delta extends over eighteen thousand square 
miles, and the lower part of it consists of 






muddy islands, intersected by the channels 
of the two rivers. 

On many old charts there appear spots 
marked with the word Vigia, a Portuguese 
expression. It moans “ Bo watchful,” or 
“ Look out.” Land has been seen in such 
spots by some navigator, and others, 
doubtless, have passed the spot without 
seeing any. Many surmises have been 
ventured upon as to what deceived the eyes 
of those who saw land. Drifting islands 
must have been there, disintegrated masses 
from floating islands. Also it is said that 
these phenomena point to a solution of the 
long-vexed question as to how the islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago received 
their store of animal life.. Many a life-laden 
islet may have travelled from the rivers of 
India and China, and after drifting about 
at sea, have been borne to the scattered 
islands of the ocean, bringing with them 
reptiles, plants, and trees. Is there not a 
mystery connected with the fact that in 
Ireland and Scotland, from the earliest 
period—as evidenced by the lore of these 
countries—the mountain-ash, which figures 
so largely in Scandinavian mythology, is most 
abundant in these kingdoms ? 

On the waters of the Amazon, the Orinoco, 
the Mississippi, there are numberless floating 
islands. They are usually known as “ rafts.” 
For the most part they lie stationary on 
calm creeks and bays. Sometimes, however, 
violent floods carry them away, and they 
pass into the Gulf of Mexico. Birds, serpents, 
and alligators are carried with them as 
evidence of their quiet rest on the upper 
part of the river. 

For the present we have only spoken of 
islands naturally formed; but man has, in 
some quarters, successfully brought his 
skill to bear on the subject, and 14 floating 
gardens ” make many rivers beautiful. 
The cities of Cashmere and of Mexico are 
built on low-lying tracts of ground. Mexico 
is surrounded by a lake, approached by long 
causeways, constructed during the Aztec 
dynasty. Cashmere stands on the shore of 
a lake, surrounded by marshes. In the 
neighbourhood of the city there was no land, 
but native skill came to the aid of the 
inhabitants. “ Floating gardens ” appeared 
in all the lakes, constructed of a great raft 
of wicker-work, two or three hundred feet 
long, strong enough to support a great bed 
of rich earth. 

The following from a weekly newspaper, 
dated November 12, 1911, has a bearing on 
our subject: 

“ Birth of a new Island.—An Island has 
arisen from the water in the Serpent’s Mouth 
Strait, between Trinidad and Venezuela. 
The phenomenon was preceded by extra¬ 
ordinary commotion in the sea, and huge 
columns of smoke and flames were seen. 

“ Instances of islands produced by volcanic 
action are comparatively rare in recent 
years. In 1831, one was suddenly formed in 
the Mediterranean between Sicily and the 
coast of Africa. There the sea had been, 
prior to the eruption, at least 100 feet deep. 
After signs of volcanic activity, and the 
accumulation of cinders and ashes, a cone 
rose out of the water to the height of 200 feet, 
so that the total elevation must have been 
300 feet. The part above water, however, 
consisted of scoriae and ashes, and was 
gradually washed away, leaving a shoal 
known as Graham’s Reef. Readers of 
Lockhart’s 4 Life of Scott ’ will remember 
that Sir Walter, during his pathetic voyage 
to Italy in search of health, describes this 
island. A small volcanic island was thrown 
up in the Behring Sea, in 1796, being accom¬ 
panied by thunder, earthquake, and steam. 
It is called Bogoslof Island. 

“ One of the moat recent occurrences of the 
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kind was in 1906, during the great earth¬ 
quake in California, when the Perry Island 
appeared. In the following year, 1907, 
during one of the most extensive volcanic 
eruptions in the world’s history, a large 
island formed otf the New Zealand coast. 
Permanent volcanic islands are very 
numerous, especially in the Pacific. •'Etna 
and Vesuvius were once volcanoes on the 
sea-floor. So were Teneriffe and the other 
Canary Islands.” 

The floating islands, of which we first 
spoke, in some cases disappear, and reappear. 
And this is how the recent news which we 
have been quoting comes into our subject. 

CHESS. 


Problem No. 724. 
By H. P. L. Meyer. 


| BLACK. | 



JU-JITSU FOR SCHOOLBOYS, 

m. 



The “ Tomoe-nage " method—throwing an opponent 
forward by applying one’s foot oh the other's breast and 
by quickly kicking forward. 


rioi.UTios- of No. 723. 1, P—B6, P j P 

O ch. (or a). 2, K—B5, P—Kt5. 3, 
P + P, K+ P. 4, B—B2 mate, (a) P—Kt5. 
2, P—B7, etc. 

The late Ph. Klett was one of the best 
composers, as anyone will find who solves 
and studies the following 14 problems by 
him : 

K G8 ; L El ; N B5 ; 0 B6 ; P A3, 
F4. K D4; P D7, E4. {3. 

K A4; N C3. F5 ; 0 C4; P D3, E2, F6. 
K D5 ; N A8 ; O B8 ; P C6, D7. F7. J4. 

K B7; L El; M E7. H4; P B3, E4. 
KH8; NF3; P B4, CO. E6, G5, GO, H5. J4. 

K F4; M D3, H4‘; N B4, D7 ; P A2. A3. 
D2, E5. K A4 ; M A5, B5 ; P A6, C7, D4. 

ti¬ 
lt FI; L G4 ; 0 A4, H7 ; P E3, F2, Ho. 
K Ef>: M D8 ; N F6 ; O B4 ; P D5, Do, 
E4, E7, G5. }4. 

K H5 ; L F2 ; M D8 ; N D2, E8 ; O G7 ; 
P A2, C3, G6. K D5; O C4, DO; P A3, 
A4, B7, E5. J4. 

K C7 ; L A3 : 0 E5, H5 ; P B4, B6, C2, 
D3. E2, H7. K E6 ; &1 G4 ; 0 H3, H8 ; 
P E7, F2, F4, G3, G5. J4. 

KA1; L H4 ; N E4, H2 ; 0 E5 ; P A4, 
B2, F2, GO, H3. K DO ; M D8 ; N C7 ; O 
F8 ; P B4, BO. D7, EO, G7, H5, HO. J4. 

K B6 ; M A5, C3 ; N B2 ; 0 C7 j P F3. 
K D4 ; M G1 ; N CO, G3 ; 0 B8 ; P D7, 
F4. J5. 

K HI; M E2, G5; N C2, HO; 0 E5. 
KF4; L B7; M E7 ; NE3j 0 D5; P G4, 
H3. J6. 

K G7 ; M A4, G5 ; N C5, FI; P B4, BO, 
EO, G2. K D5; 0 E5; P B7, E7. J5. 

K A2; L B1 ;. M D4, FO; O B5, D7»; 
PF2. KD2; MH5; NH7.H8; 0 HI; 
P A3, BO, D3. D5, E4, EO, GO. fo. 

The one with the K at C7 was made about 
sixteen years ago, and is one of his 4 or 5 last 
problems, for he died in 1910 at the age of 
77 years, and his book of 112 problems 
appeared in 1878. His problems are rich in 
fine variations, like those by Bayer, Berger, 
and Kohtz and Koekellom. Klett was of 
opinion that fine problems in more than 5 
moves could not well be made ; but long ones 
havo been mode these 40 years by Reichhelm, 
Loyd, Shinkman, Blathy, and a few others. 

Klett did not take much trouble with 
little problems in 2 moves, but here is one, 
which is not in his book, and which may be 
liked by those who wish to solve easy 
ones :—K F7 ; L E3 ; N B5, C5 ; P A3. 
K DO; 0 D2; P BO, E5. *2. Another 
easy one with 4 line mates is : K G4 ; M H8 ; 
NE6, H6; PF6; H3. K GO ; P H4, H7. 
13. 

Klett says: “ The chess problem is 

poetical mathematics or mathematical 
poetry. Like the game itself it cannot 
claim during our lifetime either the depth 
of a science or the height of an art.” 

,.i i * 

* * * 

‘‘A lot of tho ordinary conversation that 
goes on among boys, and older people too, is 
very uninspiring. There may be nothing 
actually wrong or degrading in it. but there 
is nothing to lift up, or to arouse higher 
feelings and nobler aspirations. The words 
are empty because the minds are empty. 
If we often think of higher things, we shall 
naturally speak of higher things, and others 
will be the better for our company. I know 
lads are shy in talking to one another about 
religion ; but try to overcome that shyness 
and you will often find it is just what your 
friend was wanting you to talk about, only 
he did not know how to open tho subject. 
There is nothing so inspiring as a good talk 
with a friend about spiritual things.” 
(From “ Addresses to Boys and Boy Scouts,” 
by Rev. G. F. Cecil de Carteret.) 
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Serial 

Story. 


Between the Xwo: 

A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL LIFE. 


By 8ERC0MBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Had Tatheht ,” “ A 
Goorkha’M Kookri" ** The Dumb 
Chief," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—BOWNEY ENGAGES IN CHEMICAL RESEARCH. 



any structural 
alterations in 
the school 
buildings had 
taken place in 
the course of 
years. Increas¬ 
ing prosperity 
—and sanitary 
inspectors— 
had necessitated a new storey being added. 
The new storey had been divided into 
two rooms, reached by a spiral staircase 
from the lobby. That spiral staircase! 
Has any Old Boy forgotten it ? What 
junior has failed to descend by the smooth 
iron hand-rail from top to bottom, with 
much wear-and-tear to his nether garment, 
and with many anxious glances into the 
big schoolroom, whose windows are passed 
en route ? But the spiral staircase lures us 
from the upper rooms, one of which was the 
class-room of the English master, Mr. Stump, 
and the other constituted “ The Lab.,’* 
where “ Stinks ” were taught by “Gibbie”— 
that Mr. Gibson who had cut bo sorry a 
figure at Cyril Falkland’s firework display. 

Chemistry was not a compulsory subject 
at the school at the time of which we write, 
but the majority of the Edwardians attended 
the classes. Very few boys could resist the 
attractions of mixing up chemicals, manu¬ 
facturing unsavoury Bmells, and producing 
loud explosions. Bowney was an exception 
to the general rule, however; he never had 
studied “ Stinks,” and never should have— 
to judge from the experiences about to be 
related. 

Bowney will be remembered as a distin¬ 
guished member of the Sixth on the day of 
the great Paper-chase; and as a farmer’s 
son, he was studying to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. 

In an evil moment a friend of the Bowney 
family suggested that, in his opinion, a 
knowledge of chemistry was essential to an 
up-to-date farmer. Bowney heard the 
remark, and armed with the words “ chemi¬ 
cal manures,” insisted on enlightenment. 
Bowney was an easy last in the Sixth Form, 
but his size precluded him from being in any 
lower form. 

Spite of all objections, Bowney got his 
way, and chemistry was added to his list of 
subjects. Gallantly Bowney strove to acquire 
knowledge, particularly in the region of 
chemical manures; gallantly Mr. Gibson 
sought to impart information, on general 


lines, with chemical manures as the final 
summum bohum. Being a Sixth Form boy, 
Bowney was allowed a certain latitude in his 
study, and Mr. Gibson, after many futile 
efforts to instil elementary chemical facts, 
more or less let the farmer’s son 44 wallow in 
his ignorance ”—as Mr. Gibson expressed it. 

Bowney was not easily perturbed, and, 
spite of discouragements, persevered in his 
chemical endeavours. Chemical equations, 
according to Bowney, were things to be 
learnt by heart, and ho would recite them 
till the symbols got inextricably mixed, 
when he would give up in disgust, and 
attempt a little practical work. 

One of his early experiments was to heat 
manganese dioxide and potassium chlorate 
in a tightly-corked test tube. 

He did not repeat the experiment. Still, 
spite of several cuts on the hand, and a 
fragment of glass in his right cheek, Bowney 
gained some inkling of a gas named oxygen, 
together with a wholesome respect for its 
powers Cf combustion. As Mr. Gibson ex¬ 
tracted the fragment of glass, he remarked: 
44 This is the only way Bowney ever will get 
anything into his head.” 

One murky November afternoon the Sixth 
were in the Lab. engaged in the analysis 
of a simple salt. Bowney, having found 
lead, copper, antimony, potassium, and 
aluminium together with a phosphate, a 
carbonate, a tartrate and a citrate, was 
disgusted at the apparent complexity of the 
simple salt; and, tired of his analysis, 
started on a little original research on his 
own account. 

44 Ah, my worthy alchemist Bowney, 
simple salts are below your notice, are they ? 
Your superior mind soars to manures.” 

44 Yes, sir,” acquiesced Bowney, on whom 
Mr. Gibson’s sarcasm was wasted. 44 Phos¬ 
phates are the principal things in manures, 
aren’t they ? ” 

44 1 have not studied that branch of higher 
chemistry, but I believe, Bowney, that your 
statement is a correct one.” 

44 Do they make phosphates direct from 
phosphorus, sir ? ” 

44 You had better try, Bowney,” said the 
chemistry master, still in a sarcastic vein. 
44 Ah, Armstrong—” and Mr. Gibson turned 
to Donald, who was working at an adjoining 
bench— 44 the Head Master would like to see 
you in his study at three-thirty ; I believe, in 
connection with your forthcoming examina¬ 
tion which, by the by, I think you will piss, 
spite of your somewhat limited mental gifts.” 


Armstrong was uneasy at the prospect 
of an interview with Dr. Sanders, for he did 
not expect that it concerned the Scholarship 
Examination. 

Nor did it. 

44 Well, Armstrong,” said the Head Master, 
pacing to and fro, hands clasped behind his 
back, as was his custom when agitated, 
44 Brice has returned to school this afternoon 
for the first time since his accident.” 

44 Yes, sir, I saw him, and he seems quite 
recovered,” said Armstrong quietly. 

44 Possibly so, possibly not; but be that 
as it may, I wish to remind you that the 
perpetrator of the cruel joke that caused 
so serious an injury to Arthur Brice is not 
yet discovered. Armstrong, have you had 
any confirmation of the suspicion you enter¬ 
tained ? ” 

44 None whatever, sir.” 

44 Armstrong, I am almost inclined to force 
you to tell me the name of your suspect.” 

44 Yes, sir,” said Armstrong politely, but 
there was passive resistance in his look. 

44 Cannot you prove your suspicions to be 
either false or true ? ” asked the Head 
Master, making a mental note of the war- 
light in the boy’s eyes. 

44 1 have discovered nothing definite, sir, 
else I would have kept my word, and come 
and told you.” 

44 Then, Armstrong, vou refuse to take me 
into your confidence? * 

44 1 refuse to mention to you, sir, what may 
be an unjust suspicion.” 

44 I have a high opinion of your honesty of 
purpose, Armstrong,” said Dr. Sanders, 
44 though I fear you have faulty conception! 
of your duty. Good afternoon.” 

Armstrong left the study in no amiable 
frame of mind ; perhaps, after all, he was 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
Perhaps, it would be better for the affair to 
be cleared up, better that his suspicions be 
laid before the Head Master. But- 

He returned through the big schoolroom, 
up the spiral staircase, through the English 
master’s room, to the door of the Lab. As 
he opened the door, dense white fumes came 
wreathing out. 

What had happened ? 

Bowney, still full of his scheme for making 
phosphates direct from phosphorus, had 
taken the opportunity, w hile Mr. Gibson was 
examining Dawson's salt for an alleged 
impurity, to quietly step across to a shelf 
where the phosphorus jar stood, and steal 
back with the fiery element to his bench. 
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Now for hie experiment! Had not Mr. 
Gibson told him to “ try and make phos¬ 
phates from phosphorus ” ? 

Bowney’s chemical deductions I dare not 
record, suffice to say that the boy had 
decided that a mixture of phosphorus and 
strong nitric acid would produce phosphates 
and nitrates, ready for the fields. Surely this 
would be a quick process; “ Bow ney’s 
Chemical Manures ” would soon become 
famous, and be used through the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Huniset saw Bowney chopping with a 
pocket-knife at what the onlooker imagined 
to be a rounded stick of wood; the wood 
seemed too tough to cut. 

Suddenly there was a burst of flame. Dense 
white fumes poured out in great suffocating 
blasts, and little streaks of fire ran along, 
and down, the bench, 
setting fire to an exer¬ 
cise book, some notes, 
and an elementary 
chemistry treatise. 

There was a crackle as 
of burning wood, the 
bench was afire. 

It all happened so 
very quickly. Mr. Gib¬ 
son, remembering, per¬ 
haps, the experience 
gained in the Falklands' 
summer-house, rushed 
np with a bowl of water 
that happened to be 
handy. 

The water seemed but 
to add fuel to the 
flames. The stick of 
phosphorus was flaring 
away gaily as if it 
meant to burn down 
the school. 

Mr. Gibson, though, 
as we have seen, he had 
many unpleasant quali¬ 
ties. was not lacking in 
a virtue common to all 
Englishmen worthy of 
the name — he had 
courage. 

There was not a mo¬ 
ment to spare. As the 
flaming phosphorus lay 
there, sending out rivu¬ 
lets of fire, and eating 
its burning way in all 
directions, Mr. Gibson 
calmly grasped the 
burning stick, held it 
tightly, and rushed 
with it in his hand to 
the water trough, where 
he turned the tap on the 
burning element and his 
own burnt hand. 

As he ran to the w ater 
trough, he shouted to 
the boys to avoid the 
fumes, which filled the whole laboratory 
with so dense a cloud that it was impossible 
to see across the room. Out of the 
windows, suddenly thrown open, the boys 
leaned gasping. Dawson rushing to open the 
door into the English master’s class-room, 
and thus create a draught to drive out the 
noxious vapour. 

It was at this juncture that Armstrong 
entered. He rushed to a bench, and soaked 
his handkerchief in w-ater; and with the wet 
handkerchief pressed over mouth and nose, 
proceeded to make a rapid investigation. 

Close by the water trough he saw a figure 
prone upon the floor. The agony of the 
burnt hand was beyond endurance; Mr. 
Gibson had fainted. 

The poisonous fumes soon cleared, driven 


out by the draught between windows and 
door, at which latter spot stood Mr. Stump, 
terrified. 

An anxious circle of boys gathered round 
the prostrate form of Mr. Gibson, while 
Mr. Stump shouted directions from the 
doorway, where he held in check a curious 
class who had forgotten discipline in the 
excitement of the moment. 

Dawson was bathing the chemistry 
master’s forehead with water, while Arm¬ 
strong Avas loosening his collar and necktie, 
when there was a flicker of the patient’s 
eyelids. 

“. . . nuisance,” he murmured, and 
then, becoming more fully conscious, “ the 
boy Bowney . . . phosphates of ni . . . 
Ah, olive oil if you please, Armstrong, in the 
cupboard by the balances. And limewater, 


please, Dawson, top shelf left-hand corner 
. . . Thanks.” 

When phosphorus is burning away 
beneath your finger-nails, it is not easy to be 
calm ; but, somehow, Mr. Gibson achieved 
the difficult feat, and not only so, but en¬ 
deavoured to improve the occasion by a few 
remarks. “ You observe, boys, that the 
oil and water is mixed to form an emulsion 
commonly known as carron oil, the most 
useful preparation for applications to burns. 
Who can give me the symbol for those white 
fumes ? Bow ney. where are you ? ” 

Bowmey had fled to the Head Master to 
give information against himself, saying he 
had blown up the Lab., killed Mr. Gibson, 
and suffocated all the boys in the Sixth 
Form—except four who didn't do “ Stinks.” 


Thus spake Bowney; and Dr. Sanders, 
following close on the heels of Armstrong, 
at once came flying upstairs to collect such 
fragments of, his Sixth Form as might be 
remaining. 

“ To your places! ” he thundered, as he 
saw the frightened English class huddled 
in the passage leading to the laboratory. 

The English class fled to their desks. It 
is my firm conviction they would have sat 
there, if Sandy commanded it, with the school 
burning beneath them, and the King of 
England ordering them to depart. Such 
was Dr. Sanders’ power. 

The Head Master walked up to Mr. Gibson, 
who sat at his desk deadly pale and with 
queer little twitchings of his face that 
seemed strangely at variance with the 
matter-of-fact remarks he was making. But 


let the reader have a fragment of pure 
yellow phosphorus burrowing its way under 
the finger-nails, and he will realise the 
feelings of Mr. Gibson. 

“ A little mishap, I presume, Mr. Gibson,” 
said the Head Master. “ Pray don’t continue 
your lecture ; I will take over control of the 
class for the present.” 

Mr. Gibson got upon his feet to say that 
there was practically nothing much amiss, 
but he tumbled into a heap before he 
finished his statement. 

The chemistry master was conveyed to the 
hospital in a cab : immediate attention wa9 
imperative. It was said that Mr. Gibson 
did not get a wink of sleep for three days 
and nights, until the last fragments of 
phosphorus had burnt themselves out. 
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For the first time in his career, Mr. Gibson 
won the admiration and esteem of his pupils ; 
and in days to come when he was most 
exacting and most irritating, owing to his 
misconceptions of the boys’ feelings, it was 
recalled to his credit “ how plucky ‘ Gibbie ’ 
was over the phosphorus bust-up.” 

It was ten days before Mr. Gibson returned 
to his duties, his hand still swathed in much 
oil and lint. He strolled into morning school 
in his superior way, chin in air, ignoring the 
scuttling schoolboys who were settling into 
their places ready for roll-call. Dawson 
looked at Mr. Gibson, and then at Dr. 
Sanders, who stood turning over the leaves 
of the register preparatory to calling over 
the names. The Head Master interpreted his 
head monitor’s glance aright, and nodded 
an assent. 

“ Three cheers for Mr. Gibson ! ” shouted 
Dawson, and the old schoolroom rang with 
hearty boyish applause till the lion’s head 
cast in the alcove shook with the sound. 

Mr. Gibson, at the onset, looked up—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
down, at the noisy youngsters. 

They were looking at him. He could do 
nothing to quell this riotous outburst, it 
was the duty of Dr. Sanders who—but stay, 
what words had Dawson shouted out ? 
Slowly it dawned on the chemistry master 
that they were cheering him—HIM ! 

It was a new,, quite unique, experience for 
the unpopular science master. 

“ What strange creatures boys are,” he 
muttered eotto voce , as he stepped upon to the 
platform of his desk, and sank, self-effacing, 
back into his chair. It was a strange sensa¬ 
tion being cheered by the boys ; he heard 
the echo die away with something like a 
twinge of regret. It really was kind of the 
little boys to appreciate his efforts on their 
behalf; he must try and understand their 
funny little ways and thoughts. 

So it came to pass that Bowney, quite 
unwittingly, gave Mr. Gibson a helping 
band—as well as a burnt one. It was the. 
starting-point of a more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of Mr. Gibson, so that, 
• inf time to come, he nearly became a popular 
master. Indeed, Mr. Gibson became as 
popular as it is possible for a master to 
become, who has never been initiated into 
the Freemasonry of Boy Life, 


premises of the head master, while the 
space w here the steps had been, was walled 
up, leaving a dismal, paper-strewn pit about 
twelve feet long by four feet broad, lighted 
only by the open space above, which was 
about four feet by four, the greater portion 
of the Hole penetrating under the upper 
portion of the steps to the lobby. 

Few new boys escaped being “dumped” 
into “ The Black Hole ” during their first 
week at King Edward’s School, while their 
tyrant stood guarding the only avenue of 
escape some six feet above ; and even when 
their tyrant retired, terra firma was only 
reached by a desperate scramble, with one 
toe in a hollow' worn by successive genera¬ 
tions of juniors, and the other spurning the 
paper)' depths below, while the hands 
clawed at the cold stones above. One 
prisoner in the Hole was bearable, but a 
favourite recreation of certain bullies \tas 
to continue dropping small boys into “ The 
Black Hole ” until it was full to over¬ 
flowing. 

Webber once remarked : 11 One in the 

Hole made of it a mcie Castle of Chillon, but 
w-hen twenty were herded there, it justified 
its name as ‘ The Black Hole of Calcutta ! * ” 

However, bullies were not in vogue at the 
time of which I w rite, and “ The Black 
Hole” was chiefly used as a committee 
room where conspirators could discuss their 
-deep designs. 

Terry O’Brien and “ Bobs,” fellow-class- 
mates of Brice, chose this place as the 
rendezvous for such as desired to consider 
steps to avenge the injury done to the'r 
worthy friend. To the surpiise of his in¬ 
timates in the Third, Cyril Falkland seemed 
unwilling to join the gathering, but agreed 
to “ keep Cave ” at the customary spot, 
half-way up the steps from the Underground. 

The duties pertaining to Cyril’s position 
were not very onerous; you negligently 
lounged about, holding a book before your 
•eyes, and apparently tak ng no interest in 
aught besides, but all the t.ine you had eves 
and ears open to prevent spies overhearing 
and upsetting the plans of the conspirators 
below r . 


JU-JITSU FOR 


At 12.5 r.M. Cyril might have been seen 
hovering in the vicinity of The Black Hole, 
seemingly deeply interested in his Latin 
Grammar—a closer inspection would have 
revealed the fact that the book was being 
held upside down, and its “ reader ” glancing 
furtively over the top of it. 

Terry came rushing downstairs from the 
big schoolroom : “ Anyone about ? ” 

“ There was only a cat dow n there, and 
I’ve chased her out,” replied Cyril, who, 
before acting sentry, had to see that The 
Black Hole w as prepared to receive visitors. 

Terry disappeared with a mighty jump into 
the depths below. 

“ Bobs,” to give him the only name by 
which he was known to his schoolfellows, 
strolled up the steps from the underground 
playground. (The reader has met him 
before, but as it was only for a moment or 
two, we may as well recall the fact that 
Bobs was a pugnacious Third-Form youth 
with a snub-nose, red cheeks, and ruffled red 
hair.) As if by accident, Bobs collided w ith 
Cyril. 

“ Beastly sorry,” remarked the former 
loudly, adding in an undertone: “ Coast 
clear ? ” 

“ Terry’s below',” was the muffled response. 
“ Look sharp. I hear some one coming.” 

Thirty seconds later, H uniset came bound¬ 
ing up the steps, and nearly knocked over 
a boy diligently studying a Latin Grammar ; 
no one else was in sight. 

“ Prenez garde! you young sw otter,”* 
cried the new-comer. “ Get out of the 
light.” 

“Can’t read in the dark,” retorted Cyril,- 
beating a temporary retreat. 

In the Black Hole, Terry and Bobs found 
time hang heavy on their hands, so they 
passed the time .by making feints at each 
other's nose in a friendly, quiet way. It 
was unfortunate that Huniset delayed the 
arrival of the remaining conspirators; for 
when, at length. Peters sprawled spread- 
eagle amongst the paper and rubbish of Th© ; 
Hole, Terry ai d Bobs were locked in deadly 
embrace fighting luriously. 

(To be continued.) 


SCHOOLBOYS. 


CHAPTER Xyi.- —‘ fc THE BLAC£ POLE OF 
CALCUTTA/’ 

In recording the chemistry master’s 
return to school, we have run ahead of 
our story, and must retrace our steps a week 
or so. 

Little Arthur Brice’s appearance at 
school w’as almost unnoticed, owing to the 
excitement raised by the Lab. incident. 
The juniors of the Third Form, however, 
convened an indignation meeting, to be held 
in “The Black Hole of Calcutta/' 

No boy ancient, old or voung, who has 
had the good fortune to attend King Edward’s 
•School, needft to have “ The Black Hole ” 
described. Since, however, there are those 
unfortunates who have not had the privileges 
of an Edwardian, I will describe that place 
of.ilLomcned name. Half-way up the steps, 
leading from the “ Underground ” to the 
Lobby, there is a rectangular turn in the 
stairway.* If you continued following your 
nose, instead of taking the turn, it would 
be unfortunate for the nose, for you would 
meet a'blank stone Avail ; but to your right 
you would note, granted that the injuries 
to your face had been slight, a yawning 
hole. No doubt there had once been a 
flight of steps at this point leading to cellars 
in the other part of the buildings, but 
that portion was now used as the private 


iv. 



A method by which an opponent is placed in danger of suffocation. The boy standing in the 
background is an umpire selected from the most expert pupils. 
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A QUEER DUEL. 

BY 8HF.TLA E. BRAINE. 

“ T demand satisfaction, sir! ”—the Lieutenant’s The duel began, and the General smoked and nursed 
1 face was red,— his leg, 

“ I know you are my superior, but— ” — 41 Rignt,” His seat might have been a sofa, and not a powder keg. 

the General said, Opposite him the Lieutenant shivered and caught his 

** rU waive my rank, since you needs must fight; but breath, 

see, my gallant bold, For the fuses were slowly burning, and close at his 

The choice of the weapons lies with me ; to that I side stood Death ! 

strictly hold. Great beads bedewed his forehead ; he could not,— 

I’m not as young as you by half; an old wound he ^oiild not die ’ 

hampers me ; A minute more 'twould be over, and the barrels blown 

But Tve hit on a way that makes it fair for both, if sky-high 1 

you agree. Down from his seat of peril he sprang, to rush away ; 

The other nodded stiffly ; he was too much enraged Loud was the General’s chuckle, as lie called to him 
to see to stay. 

That the General’s eyes were twinkling, as he went on “ Don’t go, lad l Faith of a soldier, 1 tell you there’s 
Quietly: no need ; 

- —On a barrel of powder, then, sir, each of us two rt ls ®’t powder, bless you; it's only onion srrd l 
will sit—” Did ye think I’d let the regiment lose such a pair as 

His opponent stepped back quickly, as if he had been 113 ? 


hit— 

*' With a lighted fuse in the bung-hole, and he will have 
won the day, 

Who sits on his keg the longest, and does not run 
away." 

** —Madness ! ” the young man muttered, and his 
face looked drawn and white, 

** It’s for me" said the General grimly, " to say how 
we two shall fight. 

It may be an odd way of settling this small dispute, 
but mind, 

There’s this, sir, in its favour, it won’t take long, 
you’ll find.” 


Come, make it up, Lieutenant, it’s time to .end this 
fuss. 

I’m sorry to have vexed you ; you've been pretty 
brave. Til say; 

If / hadn’t known what I sat on, .1 gness I'd have 
run away; 

And sooner—ha ha,—than you did J ’* His opponent 
paused a while, 

'Twas a bit of a struggle, truly, ere he could forgive,' 
—and smile. 

But to stand there alive waS something; and here 
my story ends, 

For over a keg of onion seed the two shook hands— 
as friends. 


** ** 

How to Make a Boy’s Own 
Davenport. 

By GEORGE P. MOON. 


T he little writing-table or Davenport you 
see illustrated in figs. 1 and 2, is just 
the very thing for a boy fond of scribbling to 
own and be proud of. To purchase one 
would mean ap outlay of about two and a 
half guineas ; but it is quite possible for us to 
make one for oprsqlves at a very small cost; 
and, if we are careful and do our level best 
to produce good work, the article should give 
ns a great deal of satisfaction. 


We propose constructing it of canary wood, 
which gives a very good surface; and it is 
also cheap, which is anuther desirable 
characteristic—isn’t it ? Canary wood ^ in. 
thick is threepence a square foot. We shall 
need wood of this thickness. 

The article is meant to be ebonised, so the 
fact of its being made of inexpensive material 
won’t matter a jot. 

The Davenport is really a desk on four 



' V/ 
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visible, which contains, at the back portion, 
pigeonholes or small divisions for paper, 
envelopes, etc. 

The elevated back is really an ornamental 
addition; but it is one which adds so greatly 
to the handsome appearanco of the table 
that I don’t think any idea to simplify labour 
should cause you to discard it as a superfluity. 

Now let us get to work. 

We shall begin with the legs. The front 



ones are 2G in. long ; the back 27A in. All 
measure 1.} in. square at the top, and f in. 
at the bottom, for, as you will notice in the 
illustrations, the legs taper as they run to 
the floor. 

So we must buy for these legs 4 pieces of 
canary, say 2.} ft. long and lj in. wide and 
broad, to allow for the planing. 

We first of all use our jack plane and 
plane down each leg till it is 1^ in. square. 
Then we saw it the required length. The 
front and shorter legs have a slanting top, 
the frontside being in. less than the back 
(fig. ,3); a,nd the reason for this is because 
the desk top is not horizontal. 

The tapering commences 5 in. from the 
top end of the shorter legs, and 6^ in. from 
the top end of the longer. 

As a guide to us during this operation we 
pencil a fdn. square at the bottom of the 



leg in the middle, as fig. 4 illustrates; and 
plane down on the four sides of the wood' 
till this square is reached, which will insure 
us doing the business properly. 

When the legs are completed to our satis¬ 
faction, being nicely smoothed on all sides 
and all of the same thickness, we then 
prepare them for the attachment of the 
boards which form the sides of the desk. 
And this will take some care. 

For we have to make a mortise or recess 
on two fR3es of each leg, as you will notice 
on referring to fig. 5, which represents the 
top of one ; such moitises being designed to 
take the ends of the desk sides. 

Beginning with the back legs, we take one 
and draw a pencil line £ in. from and parallel 
with one of the edges, commencing at the 
top end, and another £ in. distant from 
the first (fig. 6), both being 4^ in. long. 
These lines are then connected, at their 
termination and \ in. from their beginning, 
thus marking out a space 3f in. long and 
£ in. wide. 

NEXT WEEK 

will commence a new humorous series 
entitled 
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The Otetn Taper 


This operation is repeated on the other 
and proper side; and we proceed to make 
the mortise. 

A chisel £ in. wide will be necessary for 
this part of the work, and it must be sharp— 
remember that. 

The leg is secured somehow on the bench 
or table with one of the marked faces upper¬ 
most. Then we take our chisel and mallet 
and cut out a triangular piece near the 
middle of the pencilled space, and work 
from this point to both ends till we have 
reached a depth of £ in., taking care to have 
the mortise of the same width everywhere. 



The other mortise is completed in a 
similar fashion; and the second back leg is, 
of course, a copy of the first. 

Now for the front legs. The mortises are 
of the same width, but naturally are not so 
long, for the front of the desk is only 2} in. 
deep, whereas the back is in. 

Those meant to hold the ends of the desk 
front are 2 in. long, and start & in. from the 
top. Those designed to hold the desk sides 
are 4 in. longer. Observe that when the 
four legs are stood in a row, the lowest end 
of the mortises are at the same level (fig. 7). 



Next comes the making of the mortises for 
the rail connecting the back legs with the 
front, as you notice in figs. 1 and 2. Each 
of these measures 1 in. by £ in. and f in. deep, 
and it is 7 in. from the bottom of the leg. 

We should then turn our attention to the 
desk sides. 

For the front we shall require a piece of 
canary measuring 18 in. long and 2 J in. wide; 
for the back, one of similar length but 41 in. 
wide; for the sides two lengths 15jf in. long 
and 4^ in. wide. The thickness of the four 
pieces is f in. 

We plane the board well on both sides and 
cut out the pieces very accurately. The two 



sides are shaped as illustrated in fig. 8. We 
take a piece and measure on one long edge a 
distance of in. from a corner and draw a 
line from that point to another at the 
opposite end 2| in. from the opposite corner, 
and cut through the line, afterwards smooth¬ 
ing down with the plane. 

The extremities next require thinning 
down to let them enter the cavities prepared 
for them. Let us start with the wide end 
first. 

Exactly f in. from the end we draw a 


pencil line all wound the wood (fig. 9) and 
follow this with the tenon saw. The depth 
we cut on the surfaces which are outward and 
inward are about fa in. only; on the top £ in.; 
and on the bottom $ in., and with a chisel 
we remove the wood on the four surfaces to 



the depths mentioned till the tenon (as it is 
termed) accurately fits the mortise. Fig. 10 
gives an idea of its appearance when 
finished. 

The whole strength of the article depends 
upon the accuracy of the joinings, so the 
utmost care must be taken in making them 
that the fit is not too tight or too loose, but 
just proper. 

The other extremity of the side is prepared . 
in the same way. The upper edge must be 
on a level with the top of both legs, naturally. 
You will understand that you must follow 
out these instructions intelligently—that is 
to say, you must not cut away blindly, but 
must know exactly what you are going to do 
and proceed cautiously. 

The bottom edge, finally, must be “ rebated,’ 
or be reduced more than one half in thickness 
to the extent of $ in., as you will notice in 
fig. 11. This is to make a space in whioh the 
bottom of the desk can fit, the dotted lines in 
fig. 11 indicating such bottom. 

The easiest method to cut out the rebate 
will be for us to fix the side, bottom edge 
upward, in the bench-vice, or have it held in 
this position, and draw the point of a knife 
along it about £ in. from the outer margin, 
putting on a good deal of pressure. 

Then our chisel can be used to remove 
the wood between the cut and the inner 
margin; and a repetition of these perform¬ 
ances will give us the desired result. 

In the same fashion do we produce the 
other desk side, and the back and front. 



The upper edge of the latter must slant a 
trifle to make it correspond with the slant of 
the desk flap. 

Next come the rails uniting the front legs 
with the back, each of which measures 16^ in. 
long, 1| in. deep, and $ in. wide. 

The ends are tenoned to fit the mortises 
we have made in the legs for the purpose 
(fig. 12). You will not require any further 
instruction on this point, as we have performed 
the operation before. Let the joining be so 
neat that it is not noticeable—if you can 
manage it. 

If you look at the first illustration you will 
see that these rails are connected by another 
in the middle. So before we can commence 
to put the parts together it will be necessary 
for us to cut a recess in the rails similar to 
that we have made in the bottom edges of 
the desk sides, only this is merely 2 in. long, 
and need not be more than £ in. deep and a 
little more wide. 


The cross rail is shaped as fig. 13 shows; 
it is 2 in. wide in the middle and curved out 
to 3 in. at the extremities; its thickness is 
} in.; and length about 17£ in. 

The way it is fastened to the rails is 



simplicity itself; look at fig. 14, which gives 
a front view of the left rail and cross rail. 
You will notice that the ends of the latter do 
not go into the recesses, each being filled by 
the end3 of a piece of £-in. thick wood, which 



ij glued and screwed to the under side of the 
cross rail. You will also remark the shaving 
down of the end of this piece of wood. This, 
I need hardly say, is to prevent it being 
visible when viewed from a low point. 

(To bt continued.) 
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The Sky Cruise 
of the “ Kestrel." 

A THRILLING YARN OF A 
BALLOON VOYAGE. 

By JOHN LEA, 

Author of “ Leutchford’s Lion “ My Cousin 
Douglas," etc. 

CHAPTER X.—IN HARBOUR. 

W E must once more join the navigators. 

“ You know,” said Captain G asked, 
when the last mountain of Westmoreland 
drifted from beneath the car, and Cumber¬ 
land was entered, “ you know, of course, that 
in alighting from a balloon there are Several 
little matters requiring care and thought.” 

The boys readily acquiesced, as became 
experienced aeronauts. 

“ Now, I may as well tell you that it is my 
intention to ‘beach’ the Kestrel as near 
the town of Keswick as I possibly can, and 
as we are almost within sight of the desired 
haven, I should like to explain one or two 
things. There will probably be plenty to 
lend assistance when we descend, but before 
that time comes, it will be necessary to furl 
our sails. This duty I shall have to hand 
over to you two, for it must only be carried 
out during the actual descent, which will 
require my undivided attention.” 

Whereupon the crew were rehearsed in the 
duty that would shortly devolve upon them, 
and showed such great aptitude that the 
lesson was quickly brought to a close. 

“ Do you feel, sir,” said Claud, a little later, 
“ that the experiment you have carried out 
is likely to be adopted by balloonists in 
future ? " 

“ Not extensively, at any rate,” replied 
his friend. lt You see, we have been greatly 
favoured. Had the winds been less mild 
the difficulties would have been increased 
ten-fold, for the bulky envelope of the 
Kestrel will only submit itself to the 
gentlest persuasion.” 

“ Does not the same principle apply to 
the new patterned balloons ? *’ asked James. 

“ To a mtxlified extent, certainly,” was 
the reply. “ The problem of aerial naviga¬ 
tion will never, in my opinion, be solved by 
the dirigible balloon. The immense surface 
which it, of necessity, offers to the wind is 
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fatal to a satisfactory control. The only 
road likely to lead to success is that taken 
by the aeroplanist, though, at present, his 
ship is far from fully developed. While 
unembarrassed by the huge gas-holder, and 
sustained by its own power of flight, it is 
more easily manoeuvred, and under the 
guidance of skilful hands, will turn adverse 
winds to its advantage. Even supposing that 
sufficient propelling power is ever adapted 
to the gas balloon, to enable it to travel in the 
face of the wind, there must, in such a case, 
be an extravagant expenditure of energy. 

“ But I mustn’t lecture,” broke off the 
aeronaut, “ there are other interests at hand.” 

At that moment Claud, who had been 
scanning the world below, cried out excitedly: 
44 Just look at those people ! I believe they 
are waving a white flag.” 

He pointed to the brow of a distant hill 
where a group of black dots could be made 
out, with a white dot flashing to and fro 
among them. A moment later, faint sounds 
were heard, and it became clear that the 
appearance of the Kestrel was creating 
some interest among the denizens of the 
earth. But this knowledge did not prepare 
James and Claud for the scene which pre¬ 
sently greeted their gaze. 

As the balloon topped the last-mentioned 
hill, the valley beyond seemed to be filled 
with people. The roar of their welcome broke 
on the car in such a wave of sound that its 
two younger occupants at least were quite 
disconcerted, but through their confusion 
there suddenly broke the words of command: 

44 Furl the sails and lash them home ! ” 

The two lieutenants flew to their task. 
With nimble fingers they whipped out the 
bamboo canes, let down the silken sails with 
a run, and coiled them round the suspension 
ropes. 

Swiftly as the act was carried out, it was 
not completed before the Kestrel had 
descended to within two hundred feet of the 
ground. The encompassing mountains were 
climbing rapidly skywards; the pigmy 
town, so recently looked down upon, was 
spreading and growing to quite dignified 
proportions, while the tiny dots of humanity 
were all hurrying excitedly to one spot. 

When the boys turned their eyes for a 
moment from this animated scene, it was to 
see Captain Gaskell standing with the valve 
line in one hand and a small bag of ballast in 
the other. 

44 Mind ! ” said he. “ Neither of you must 
leave the car until I give the word.” 

He dropped the valve line as he spoke and 
grasped another hanging beside it, and 
continued : 

44 This, as perhaps you know, is attached 
to the ripping flap and immediately on the 
basket touching the ground I shall pull it, 
allowing all the remaining gas to escape at 
once, and thus avoid any rebound. Now, hold 
on to steady yourselves, and keep your wits.” 

In a whirl of strange emotions the boys 
turned to obey. With placid faces, yet 
fluttering hearts, they gazed upon the crowd 
beneath; but in another moment they found 
it hard indeed to keep Captain Gaskell’s 
last command. For there, among that eager 
shouting crowd, watching the descending 
car with a silent anxiety, stood their father 
and mother. 

A gasp of bewilderment escaped their 
lips. Their eyes grew round with wonder; 
but before words were possible a shout from 
the Captain changed the current of their 
thoughts. In another instant, a dozen 
arms were uplifted by the nearest of the 
crowd, and a dozen hands seized the ropes 
that festooned the outside of the car. 
There was a bump that shook the teeth in 
the young aeronauts’ heads; a heavy sigh 
as the last particle of gas escaped, and a huge 


cloud of silk spread itself softly out on the 
ground beside the car. The sky cruise of the 
Kestrel had come to an end. 

Almost before the two worthy travellers, 
for whose delight it had been mainly taken, 
could realise the fact, they found themselves 
the subjects of a welcome which would have 
been embarrassing had their powers of com¬ 
prehension been in a less disturbed state. 
As it was, James and Claud submitted to 
parental embraces in perfect silence, and it 
was not until matters had quieted down 
considerably that they asked for explana¬ 
tions. These were entirely satisfactory, 
particularly as they included the announce¬ 
ment that the rest of their holidays were to 
be spent in Cumberland. 

Ready and willing hands assisted Captain 
Gaskell in hauling home the pilots, which still 
sailed aloft, and “docking” the Kestrel. 
An hour after landing, the latter had been 
folded neatly up«and, together with the car, 
was ready for transit by rail as soon as the 
Captain himself decided to return south. 
This, however, he did not intend doing for 
some days, much to the delight of his recent 
travelling companions. 

It is no matter for wonder that the adven¬ 
tures of the new arrivals furnished the prin¬ 
cipal topic of conversation among the guests 
of the hotel for some little time. The worthy 
Captain came in for a certain amount of hero- 
worship, not entirely to his satisfaction. 

Such little trials, however, he had the good 
sense to bear with all possible equanimity and 
did not even take umbrage when his “ own 
familiar friend ” found it necessary to express 
in public an appreciation of his achievement. 

It was towards the close of dinner that 
evening, all the guests being assembled at 
table, that James and Claud became sud¬ 
denly engaged in a whispered discussion of 
great animation. The contest was short 
and sharp, and ended in James suddenly 
turning to his father with an intimation that 
he wished to make a private and confidential 
communication. 

* 


“ Go on, I’m listening,” said Mr. Frost, 
bending down an attentive ear. 

44 Well, pater,” stammered James, 44 1 
can’t spout myself, but Captain Gaskell was 
awfully kind to Claud and me, and we should 
both be glad if you would say something. 
Anything will do.” 

Whereupon pater rose, and amid a little 
clatter of welcome proceeded to “ say some¬ 
thing.” He informed the assembled com¬ 
pany of many aeronautical feats performed 
by his friend, of which they were never likely 
to hear from the gentleman himself; and he 
told the story of his most recent achieve¬ 
ment, pointing out the accuracy of the calcu¬ 
lations made. Finally, to h's sons’ confusion, 
he expressed the pleasure it gave him to have 
been appointed the ambassador for convey¬ 
ing to the Captain a message of the sincerest 
gratitude from those upon whom he had be¬ 
stowed an ever-to-be-remembered pleasure. 

The aeronaut’s reply was unsatisfactorily 
short. 

44 To say more about myself,” he began, 
44 than has already been said, would, I feel, 
be not only satiating to the company, but 
likely to damage my reputation ; for, as my 
friend Mr. Frost has said all the good that 
can be said, anything further must, of 
necessity, refer to the 4 reverse of the medal.* 
Vanity, therefore, bids me be silent, and 
our charity will forgive mo. I should like, 
owever, to point out that in no vehicle, on the 
earth or off the earth, is it so essential that 
our travelling companions be intelligent, 
obedient, and level-headed, as in the car of a 
balloon. I should be more than content if I 
could td ways be sure of such fellow-travellers 
as those who have just accompanied me in a 
delightful flight from Kent to Keswick.” 

Whereupon, under the loud artillery of ap¬ 
plause, the recent crew of the Kestrel exhibited 
an embarreasment by no means habitual with 
them. This, they explained later, was due 
to the fact that they had not expected that 
Captain Gaskell would return the fire so soon. 
[the end.] 

* * 
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Mr. Weasel sal: Home- 


An Article for the 
Out-of-doors Boy. 


T hat weasels are one of the most 
destructive animals on our game 
reserves in this country every boy knows, 
and one who has watched a weasel at work 
can fully realise that they are capable of 
doing immense damage. In spite of their 
very short legs and diminutive size, these 
animals are able to move about with wonder¬ 
ful speed and quickness, and when once they 
have started to follow a trail they do not 
forsake it till the kill is accomplished. 

When a weasel enters a rabbit warren, how¬ 
ever, he does not do so with the intention of 
killing the first rabbit he comes upon. He 
devotes all his attention to one rabbit, 
following it by scent from burrow to burrow 
and taking no heed of the many other rabbits 
that cross his path. Very soon he runs 
the unfortunate one down ; for,when followed 
by one of these dreadful killers, rabbits 
seem to realise at once that their fate is 
sealed, and make but a feeble attempt to 
escape. Indeed, they seem to be 60 over¬ 
come with terror that after the first sprint 
they often make no attempt to escape 
whatever, merely crouching and screaming 
while the weasel approaches without haste 
and puts an end to thleir fears. 

A few weeks ago I was seated by a small 
river on the far side of which were a number 
of boulders of rock where rabbits abounded. 
It was a fine day, so I was somewhat sur¬ 
prised when presently I saw a very wet and 
dejected-looking coney limping down the 
river-side towards the boulders. He came 
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slowly and painfully as though sick; so, 
realising what was wrong, 1 cocked my gun 
and remained motionless, determined to 
see the proceedings through. 

Listening at every step the dejected 
rabbit at length reached the rocks and 
dragged himself limply into one of the holes. 
The very next moment I saw a little yellow 
creature bounding down the river-side at a 
quick pace in pursuit of the unhappy rabbit. 
Of course it was a weasel, and at the mouth 
of the burrow it paused and looked at me, 
though even then the brute did not abandon 
the hunt, but shot into the hole after the 
rabbit. Almost at the same moment I 
heard the familiar “ thud-thud ” of a 
rabbit’s hind legs underground, and to my 
surprise six rabbits shot out from various 
openings almost simultaneously, and bolted 
for fresh cover. The wet rabbit came out 
about a minute later, and crouched in the 
grass, while a few seconds after it appeared 
the weasel, still travelling at top speed. 
The rabbit made no further attempt to 
escape, and as I knew well what would 
happen to the hypnotised creature if I did 
not interfere, I put the weasel out of action. 

Both weasel and rabbit must have crossed 
the river during the chase, as they were 
saturated, which shows that a weasel will 
not stop at anything when following a trail. 

Not only will weasels kill hares and rabbits, 
but nothing of flesh and blood they can 
drag down comes amiss to them. Young game 
birds such as grouse, pheasants, partridges, 
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they are particularly partial to, and until 
the birds are fledged they stand no chance 
whatever of getting away. The worst of 
it is that the weasel does not only kill what 
he requires for food; but, finding himself 
in the midst of a brood, he kills left and right 
out of sheer ferocity, leaving the poor 
creatures untouched where they have fallen. 
Eggs and even carrion are also acceptable 
fare—indeed the weasel is bo impartial as 
to what he eats that almost any bait will 
entice him, and fortunately he is very easy 
to trap. 

Weasels can approach their prey success¬ 
fully on ground where there would hardly 
seem enough cover to conceal a field-mouse. 
Where there are mole runs they are very 
much at home, and by means of these runs 
they can often approach coveys of partridges 
or other game in pasture or fallow land. 

It doel not follow that though there may 
be no weasels in a certain country one year 
there will be none the next. I know a 
keeper who exterminated practically all 
the vermin on his reserves, but one morning 
he was surprised to find that scores of 
weasels had put in an appearance on one 
of his moors. There had been no weasels 
there a week ago but now the place was 
simply overrun with them. In a week, 
however, they were all gone again, much to 
his relief. 

From May till September weasels often 
roam the country in large bands, travelling 
from one part to another. The young 
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(four or five in number) are bom in the early it was several days before they could again 
spring, and the family hunt together till allow it to enter the house, 
they are full grown. In districts where The weasel can climb like a squirrel and 
they are very common several families will swim like a rat. It is smaller and even 

often combine, thus forming quite a large more ferocious than the stoat. The back 

band, and when united thus they will attack colour is clear reddish brown, but its pure 

almost anything. Calves and lambs have white front often betrays its presence when 

been known to be killed by them, and cases dusk comes on. At this time of day the 

have even occurred of bands of weasels % animals are fond of sitting bolt upright and 
attacking a man. I could quote several listening, and as they keep perfectly motion* 
cases of this having happened, but one in less when seated thus, and sometimes 

particular came before my notice a year remain for minutes together, it requires 

ago. keen eyes to see them. The trained eye is 

A Yorkshire farmer was crossing a moor quick to mark them down, however. In very 

with his dog, when he saw a weasel running cold weather weasels often turn pure white, 

away from him with a meadow-pipit in Though easy to trap, the weasel is not 
its mouth. He at once gave chase, intending so easy to shoot as one would think, 

to kill the animal with his stick, but great especially when at work in a wall. They 

was his surprise when it crouched, and he have little fear of a gun shot, and popping 

saw several other weasels approaching him their heads out of a cranny just give the 

from different sides, each chirping angrily. marksman time to put up his gun and take 

It was clear that they meant business; but aim, instantly drawing back as he presses 
the farmer stood his ground, and during the the trigger. I onco wasted nine cartridges at 
next few minutes he and the dog together this tantalising business, but the tenth time 
killed eighteen weasels ! The dog was the weasel remained an instant too long, and 

badly bitten, and smelt so abominably that paid the full penalty of playing with fire. 
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The wolves would work mischief in no 

time.” 

“ How would it be if we were to lay him 
in that little hollow and cover him with big 
stones ? ” suggested Holden. “ There are 


CHAPTER XV1U.—HOT ON THE TRAIL. 


plenty of boulders about, and we could 
easily cover him with branches first, with 


I T was a happy meeting for the two 
chums after the exciting events that 
each had experienced. But it was rather 
sad, all the same ; for even in their joy at 
finding how both had come through their 
trials with but little damage, they could not 
but regret the tragic end to poor Red Fox. 

“ He was a high-tempered chap,” said 
Arnold, when he had listened to his friend’s 
story. “ All the same, he must have had 
some good in him, since he was so com¬ 
pletely changed at the end.” 

“ He seemed sorry enough,” Alf rejoined. 
“ And I must say that I feel wretchedly 
sorry about the whole thing. In a way it 
was my fault—making the remarks that I 
did. It never occurred to me that he would 
understand a word-” • 


stones on the top to keep off the animals.” 

“ Right,” Bob said ; and together the lads 
gently raised the Indian’s body and placed 
it in a little flower-scented hollow that, 
after all, was a fitting bed to receive the 
royal dead—quite as fitting as a dark pit. 
Then they cast maple branches over it, and 
carried boulders until a substantial mound 
was raised. 

And when all was completed as well as 
they were able to do it, instinctively both 
lads knelt beside the grave and prayed for 
a few minutes in silence. And the birds 
overhead sang their hymns to unite in the 
service—happy songs of gladness they sang, 
that seemed to convey to the boys’ hearts 
the grand lesson of all funeral services, that 
death is not all sadness, for we know of the 


“ As apparently he did. However, it 
can't be helped now. No doubt he had 
some evil purpose all along, or he wouldn’t 
have come to us w'ith that lie about being 
sent by your father and mine.” 

“ At the same time it has taught me a 
lesson,” said Alf. “ I guess I'll keep my 
opinions to myself next time, when they 
are so uncomplimentary.” 

“Just as well,” Bob agreed seriously. 
Then, turning to the dead Indian : “ We’ve 
got to lay that poor redskin to rest. I 
wonder how we are to manage it! ” 

“ We can’t dig-” 

* And we can't leave the body uncovered. 


joy that follows. 

There w*as nothing more to be done now 
but to return to camp. Mackintosh had 
probably returned by r this time, and he or 
Haggis w ould be able to guide to the Daco- 
tah village on the urgent errand. So the 
broncho was caught. It had never wandered 
far after the recovery from its fright, which 
was probably due to the sudden appearance 
of a wolf in the scrub ; and before long the 
chums were on the return trail, taking it 
in turn to ride the horse. 

Camp was reached about noon, and the 
boys were greeted at the tent by the Scot. 

“ Where in the world have you two 


laddies been ? ” he immediately questioned. 
“ Here’s Haggis and me (to say no’ a word 
about Bannock) returned at breakfast 
time to find no’ a single body at the camp. 
No’ that time has been wasted, for we would 
have rested till dinner in any case. But it’s 
foolish tiring yoursel’s like this when there’s 
hard work before you. Pleasure is all very 
well-” 

“ We’ve been on no pleasure trip,” inter¬ 
rupted Alf with a sad smile. “ It has been 
anything but pleasure to Arnold and me.” 

Thereupon, Holden immediately launched 
into the story of his adventure and his 
chum’s—a tale that was listened to with 
silent surprise both by Mackintosh and the 
half-breed, who had come out from the tent 
and stood attentively apart. 

“ Well, well,” the Scotsman commented at 
the close, “ these are stirring times for you 
boys. There’s no’ a bit o’ doot aboot 
that.” Then he added seriously : “ But 

I’m thinking we’ll no’ be able to wait here 
ower long. We must set oot at once. I ken 
something o’ this Indian legend o’ water- 
spirits, and I ken something o’ Indian ways 
as well. There’s evil things that will be 
doing if we canna stop them.” 

44 Did you find out anything while you were 
away with Haggis ? ” questioned Bob. 

“ A bit. We found the tracks o’ boots 
as well as moccasins, and we followed far 
enough to learn that they had gone to the 
Dacotah village. Then we came back to 
fetch you laddies. And I found four grand 
specimens for my collection ! Real fine 
they are—such as will make my brither 
entomologists in Edinburgh open their 
eyes as big as Duddingston Loch when they 
see them. But there—I must be daft to 
be thinkin’ o’ moths at such a time. See, 
Haggis ! Hurry on wi’ the denner ! We’ll 
be striking the camp, for we must mak* 
straight for Pleasant Valley wi’oot delay.” 

The speaker was all bustle and hurry now; 
and as the boys followed to render assistance, 
Bob asked : 

44 Pleasant Valley ? But did you not say 
that they were at the Dacotah village ? ” 

4f Of course I did. But I said were , 
not are. Did you no’ attend to what your 
freend said : that Red Fox told him that 
Mighty Hand would leave for Pleasant Valley 
by another sun ? That’s the day.” 

44 Oh, I see. Then you mean to go there 
direct ? ” 

44 Exactly. I ken something o* that 
Pleasant Valley. There’s no’ a verra pleasant 
look aboot it noo—a desert o’ a place—all 
crags and sand, wi’ just a pickle o’ trees. 
It’s a branch arm o’ the Athabasca, and has 
been a torrent at some flood-time—the time 
that probably started the legend. But 
there’s no’ been ony stream flowing there 
in the recollection o’ living man. But— ” 
and the naturalist was predominant for the 
instant— 44 there are rare kinds o’ haw'k 
moth to be found in that same desert ! 
You’ll be seeing the value o’ my phosphorus 
invention before another couple of nights 
are out.” 

The boys laughed as the man’s enthusiasm 
came suddenly uppermost, to the exclusion 
of (to their minds) a subject of more vital 
importance. 

44 1 do believe. Skipper, that you would 
sooner capture a rare beetle than be a 
Napoleon ! ” laughed Bob, to which the 
naturalist replied w'ith scorn, as he indicated 
the lads to take the opposite end of the tent 
to roll: 

44 Beetle ! What do you take me for— a 
coleopterist ? Ma conscience, laddie 1 
these insects are no interest to me. I 
wouldn’t touch one with a pair o’ tongs. 
It’s moths and butterflies for Skipper 
Mackintosh—the dainty fluttering things 
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that are like bits o’ sunshine and beams o’ 
the moonlight. Beetle ! Speak not to me 
the name o Y they things o’ darkness ! ” 

The tent was rolled and most of the other 
adjuncts to the camp were collected and 
deftly stowed on the back of the pack-horse 
with the neatness of an expert camper. 
Then a hasty cold meal was taken while 
Mackintosh delivered his plans. 

“ Now, boys, listen to me. I’ve got to 
bo your captain in this journey, for you’ll 
admit that I know best. Well, I’ve pre¬ 
pared food enough for three of us for two 
days. Each will carry his own. Then 
you’ve got a pair o’ guns and a rifle between 
you. That’s all that you’ll need. I’ve 
got my own rifle and a revolver in case o’ 
accidents, though I’m hoping there’ll be 
no need for the like o’ that. Now, we’ll 
start off at once. There’s no straight road 
from here for Fieasant Valley, but it’s 
through bog and bush where the horse canna 
get wi’ its burden. But it’ll make four or 
five hours’ difference to us other than by the 
roundabout way. So Haggis’ll take the 
pack-horse. Aye, he’ll be better o’ Bannock 
too. Dogs are often useless creatures in an 
expedition that might mean creeping and 
hiding. Bannock’s no’ that bad-mannered ; 
but he loves hunting, and a wolf might 
tempt him.” 

“ How far is it to this Pleasant Valley, as 
it is called ? ” asked Holden. 

“ Aboot fifteen mile as we will travel, 
twenty at the least by the path Haggis’ll 
follow. Oh, aye; Haggis’ll be all right. 
There’s no fear o’ him not turning up aboot 
midnight. He’s no’ quite ceevilised yet, 
for he canna mind a’ the words o’ ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne ’ and 4 Rule Britannia.* But 
he’s ceevilised enough to be dependable. 
You wait at the Old Crossing till we turn 
up, Haggis! ” 

“ Right, boss,” answered the half-breed, 
who seldom spoke more than two words at a 
time if he could avoid doing so, and he 
immediately rose up to make the final 
arrangements for his departure. 

41 Then there’s no more to be said,” the 
Scotsman concluded. “ It’s start right 
away; keep a brave heart and a steady 
foot foremost and we’ll no’ be that far from 
our friends come nightfall.” 

Skipper Mackintosh had spoken nothing 
but the truth when he said that the direct 
trail was not one that a laden pack-horse 
could travel with ease, far less speed. 

The earlier portion of the march was easy 
enough. But after about an hour’s walking 
through the bush, the travellers reached a 
mile of bog-land, across which a path could 
only be found by stepping cautiously from 
one grassy hummock to another. Even 
then the surface of the moss shivered for 
yards around, and the mud between the 
tufts oozed as if its mouth were watering to 
swallow up the trio. 

“ Feel for every step before you put your 
woight on it! ” the naturalist instructed. 
He, of course, had taken the foremost 
position of leader. 44 If you want to dis¬ 
appear quicker than you did in yon muskeg, 
Master Bob, you can set the tip o’ your big 
toe in yon mud and you’ll travel as quick 
as electricity.” 

This part of the journey was certainly 
fatiguing, but the travellers kept up a good 
heart by pleasant banter and dogged 
determination. 

Reaching solid ground again, there was 
another easier spell of bush tramping. Then 
the trail began the ascent of a hill—a rocky, 
loose-bouldered slope that could only be 
traversed by a narrow path that somewhat 
resembled a strip of ribbon on the side of a 
house. 

Up they went, higher and higher each 


step, with the sharp slope to the left, and the intervening chasm to the path at the 
a sheer declivity of loose stones at the right. other Bide. 

Once Alf slipped, and the stone against Mackintosh led the way until he had 
which he tripped went leaping down the reached the first spur. Then he told the 
slope without stopping, until it was lost to boys to wait. 

sight some three hundred feet or more below, “ Keep your hands steady and your guns 
44 Which of you two laddies is the ready, boys,” he said. “ I’m going along a 

one that’s danced down the hill-side T ” bit to shoot down the leaders, if it may be ; 

questioned Mackintosh without seeming to you empty your rifle and a round or two o’ 

look round. His voice was pleasant, but he shot into yon bear. They’ll all be opposite 

had taken a quick glance backwards all us on the other side in a few minutes. A 

the same, and his face had paled a little. steady nerve will do it; so, if ever you were 

That was but his kindly way of cheering cool in vour born days, this is the day to be 

the boys and helping them to keep their coolest/’ 

nerves in hand. Without waiting for further remark from 

After a time the climbing ceased. It was either side, the man then hastened some 

now a level path, though it was none the less yards along the path and took up a position 

ready to trap the unwary, as it twisted round where ho could kneel and steady his gun arm 

spurs and crossed little ravines. Then sud- on a boulder, and hardly had the several 

denly the travellers became aware of a sound positions been taken up than with a roar and 

like that of a small cataract. clatter and cloud the stampede rounded the 

Mackintosh stopped, and as they listened opposite hill-spur, 
they were able to hear that the sound was one Crack ! went the Scotsman’s repeater, 

that proceeded from the continuous rolling Crack ! Crack ! And down tumbled three 
of innumerable stones that were being pro- sheep, two of which rolled down the slope, 

polled down the hill-side at no great distance leaving one to bar the way in the path. The 

44 What on earth is it ? ” questioned Alf, others took the downward plunge. Crack ! 

and at the same moment the man pointed Crack! Crack! The rifle spoke rapidly and 

towards a cloud of dust that had rounded a surely, as each bullet found a billet in a 

spur ahead of them—a cloud that was different animal. 

advancing rapidly in their direction to the The race was checked, but not yet 

accompaniment of loud bleating. effectually, though the Skipper had now 

44 A herd of mountain sheep on the stam- more time to pick off the leaders as they 

pcde,” was the Skipper’s immediate verdict. scrambled over their brethren—only to fall 

44 Sheep ! Coming towards us ! ” ex- victims to the Bharp-shooter, and help to 

claimed Bob, and as the words were spoken build up a barrier to impede the others, 

there could be seen amid the dust a lot of It was now a terrible sight of animals in 
woolly animals tearing frantically along desperation. 

the narrow path, throwing the stones from There were a hundred mountain sheep 
beneath their feet, while now and then one at least, and they were scrambling in a 

would stumble and roll down the slope as dense mass, trying vainly to advance— 

though it had been shot from a cannon. fighting, struggling, tumbling down the 

The noise was bewildering, as it echoed slope in mad confusion. Now and then one 

among the barren hills and rocks. would have a momentary success and almost 

44 See! There’s a black animal chasing cross the barrier. Then the deadly rifle 

them ! ” exclaimed Holden excitedly. would again send its message—and the 

44 A bear,” said Mackintosh with grim barrier would be raised by one more, 
calmness, as ho rapidly slung his repeating Meantime, faithful to their charge, the 
rifle into readiness, an example that the boys boys kept their attention to the rear of the 
quickly followed. herd, but the dust was so dense that they 

44 What’s to be done ? ” Bob questioned. could barely discern the hindmost animals. 
Frankly he had not the remotest notion how Then Bob suddenly exclaimed : 

to meet such an emergency ; for it was “ Look out! ” 

impossible to climb upwards, as it was But Alf had been equally ready. A rifle 

equally impossible to descend, while to retire and a gun darted up to each boy’s shoulder 
along the path would only be to postpone at the same instant; a simultaneous 

the threatening disaster for a few minutes. explosion came like one from both weapons. 

44 Come! Follow me quickly. But be care- Then followed a roar like a miniature thunder 

ful,” Mackintosh suddenly ordered, he him- peal, and a brown grizzly was seen to shoot 

self hastening forward as the boys followed. down the declivity in pursuit of the poor 

At this position, the side of the hill bent sheep that he had driven to destruction in 

to the left in the form of a horse-shoe, so such numbers. 

that it was quite easy from where the three “ Bravo ! ” shouted Mackintosh, letting 
adventurers stood to throw a stone across go his feelings in a wild whoop of exultation. 

“ A grand shot, lads ! ” 

“ I guess his day’s work is 
done,” returned Alf quietly, 
though he was none the less 
delighted with his own and his 
chum’s success. 

Finding that the fierce pursuit 
had ceased, the few remaining 
sheep turned on the retreat, 
since they found it impossible 
to advance farther. Then the 
adventurers advanced on their 
way, though they, in their turn, 
found it impossible to pass the 
barrier, and some time had to be 
expended in carefully tumbling 
the carcases down the slope. 
But soon the work was success¬ 
fully accomplished, and the path 
once more clear to permit the 
Toothache at the Menagerie. three comrades to pursue their 

The SEl LION : “ Ah I there it oar proprietor *uffering with urgent coucbo. 

task trouble. How 1 do sympathise with him 1 ' T (To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


to Maine and hope you will like the new Ilf®. 
Send us notes of anything interesting that you come 
across, with a photograph if possible, for our Mote 
Book and Open Column. 


WITH EGGS AlKD SAUSAGES. 

A SPECIAL feature of the New Year's celebrations at 
the Berlin Court has always been the presence of the 
Hallors—workmen from the salt works at Haite. 
According to an ancient custom, these Hallors, who 
are an old Wendish tribe, send every year a deputation 
to Berlin to bring their congratulations to the Imperial 
family. The three oldest Hallors are received by the 
Kaiser, the Empress, and all their children, to whom 
they present the traditional gifts, consisting of a high 
pyramid of salt out of which peep several dozens of cggi 
which have been previously boiled in brine. They 
also bring eighty sausages as a gift for the Kaiser. 
These are thoroughly smoked, and are known as the 
Kaiser’s sausages. 

jr jt jt 

TO CUT THROUGH SNOW. 

OUR railways rarely know, or need, the rotary snow¬ 
plough, whose spectacular operations are best witnessed 
in the Kockv Mountain region This invention is an 
effective substitute for the old plan of charging immense 
snow-drifts with a huge plough driven at a speed of 60 
or 70 miles an hour by half a dozen pushing locomotives. 
By that plan it was sometimes the plough and the 
locomotives which suffered the most damage. But 
the rotary plough, acting on the snow-banks like an 
auger, with a swiftly revolving steel wheel twelve feet 
in diameter, having blades resembling those of a ship s 
propeller, cuts a passage through solid drifts at the rate 
of from two to twelve miles an hour. The snow is shot 
from a spout attached to the plough to a distance of 
50 or 100 feet. 

jr sr jt 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

SOME new books to be noted and remembered for 
reading at the present season are the following : 


commend in particular the chapter on Protective 
Powers— Mimicry, Ac.,” with its wonderful instances 
of how insects adapt themselves to their immediate 
surroundings. 

"Sea Scouting and Seamanship for Boys,” by W. 
Baden-Powell, K.C. (J. Brown & Sou, Glasgow, 1*.), 
is a work intended for Boy Scouts who prefer the sea 
to the land, and deals with all branches of the life and 
work. Boats of various models, inland boating, water¬ 
manship, seamanship, swimming and rescue work, 
wrecks and life-saving apparatus, buoys and beacons, 
—these are among the rnar.v features on which the 
author dwells. There is, Indeed, a wealth of informa¬ 
tion, and the Sea Scout who digests the well-packed 
chapters will be ee " Prepared ” for any emergency 
as he could wish to be. The little book is copiously 
illustrated and includes useful coloured charts of flags 
and buoys. 

•* Hereward the Wake.” a new edition of Kingsley’s 
fine story with 15 illustrations. One of the “ Oxford 
Editions of Standard Authors ” (Oxford University 
Press, 2s. and la. 6 d. net). 

“ In Times of Steel,” by W. P. Sherrill (John P. 
Shaw A Co., 3a. 6d.). Mr. Shervill, whose name is 
well known to “ B-O.P." readers, has written a swinging 
tale Of the old days of chivalry, when knights donned 
their armour and tilted against each other in the lists. 
The period, to be exact, is the reign of King Stephen. 
In the hero, Ralph Dubois, we have a lad of courage 
and high principle who quickly gains our sympathy 
and admiration. There is a mystery about his 
arentage which places him under a cloud for a time, 
ut he wins through gallantly, and we rejoice with him 
at the good fortune that is ultimately his reward. The 
author has caught the spirit of the time in a remarkable 
manner, and he gives us a vivid picture of those old 
knightly days. The story is crammed with adventure, 
and we can see Mr. Shervill’s readers voting it “ a 
rattling good yarn.” The illustrations, in colour, are 
by the well-known “ B.O.P.” artist, Mr. Alfred Pearae. 


J. C. E. (Burnley).—The writer you name, M. P. 
Dunlop, is still writing for the “ B.O.P. W« 1 
be issuing a story from his pen shortly. Thanks 
for the suggestion; see our new feature, in 
Lighter Mood.” 

NEW READER (London, S.E.).—We can never reply to 
queries in “ the next issue ” of the ** B.O.P., as the 
paper goes to press some weeks in advance or 
publication. If you have a talent for story and 
essay writing by all means develop it. Enter for 
competitions in papers which encourage the literary 
ambitions of their readers. Read the best authors 
aud study their methods closely ; you must under¬ 
stand th»way to construct a story .as well as how to 
put your ideas into decent English. 

F. R. EVERNDEN. —Thank you for sending the little 
design ; we have had something very like it reoenuy. 
See the November part. 

MODELS.— Try Bassett-Lowke, Ltd., Northampton and 
112 High Holbom, London, W.C., for the engine you 
want. You wonld have no difficulty in 
rolling stock to fit the rails. Write to Ogden bmith, 
21B Cbeapside, E.C.. for catalogue; a working 
crane such as you describe is not difficult to make. 

Harry M.—Bromide enlargements can be toned a 
pleasing sepia colour by placing them in the following 
solution after they have been developed fixed and 
dried : Hypo, 5 oz.; alum, } oz* : !? 01 J ,r ^ 

35 oz. Dissolve the hypo in the water first, then add 
the alum slowly. When all is dissolved the water 
should be milky-white. Keep the bath hotup to 
- F., and the prints will tone in about half 
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** Queer Cousin Claude,” by Brenda Girvin (George 
Allen, 3r. 6 d.\ a story of an Australian boy, fresh 
from “ station life,” who comes to live with relatives 
in London. Claude has many difficulties to contend 
with, but he comes through his ordeal all right and at 
the end is to be voted ** a real good sort.” 

'* Triangular Cricket,” by E. H. D. Sewell 
(Dent, 5s. net), In which this well-known writer on 
cricket deals with the recent “ Tests.” There is a 
great deal of interesting aud useful information about 
English, Australian and South African cricket 
generally, together with valuable tips for those con¬ 
cerned with club cricket. 

“A Fight for a Life,” by F. M. Hensley 
(Church Missionary Society, la. 6d.), a true story 
of native life and mission work in the Ibo country 
of West Africa. In a “ Foreword ” Bishop Tugwell 
savs • ” Her (the writer’s) devoted labours were richly 
blessed, and many on both sides of the River Niger, 
like Eze (the principal character), found light and life 
bv faith in the Saviour Whom she so faithfully pro¬ 
claimed ” This little book gives a clear insight into 
native customs and beliefs, and is a fine tribute to the 
splendid missionary work that is being earned on in 
the heart of the Dark Continent. 

« Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad," 
by H. Rowland-Brown, M.A., F.B.S. (T. Fisher 
TTnwin 7s. 6 d.). Tills volume has been prepared 
by the’author with a view to guide and suggest rather 
than to provide material for advanced students. It 
is, therefore, free from many technicalities although, 
at the same time, it covers the subject very £^*Ny. 
Nature-lovers, who are to be found in numbers among 
« B O F ” readers, will find vast delight and instruction 
in these pages, and will prize the SlcolouredfuU^age 
plates for their life-like representation of butterflies, 
nioths and caterpillars. For all readers—whether 
nature-lovers and collectors or not—we would re- 
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Correspondence. 

Black and white.—Y our work 
shows some promise and no little 
originality, but it is wanting in 
technique. Join an art school, 
or some classes where you will 
receive the necessary instruction. 

'* Lirie ” and ” wash ” drawings 
are taken by most magazines, but tl>e 
field for artiste’ work is not so w de 
as it was formerly, owing to the 
increasing use of photographs. 

COLLECTOR.—The badge for stamp col¬ 
lectors, by which they may be recog¬ 
nised by their fellow philatelists, is 
supplied by W. S. Lincoln, 2 Holies 
Street. Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
The badge is made in the shape of a 
triangular Cape stamp, and its price is 
1 a. Wearing this badge should lead 
to many an interesting conversation 
and many a deal botweea brother- 
philatelists. 

L. M. L. STRONG.—Your praise is very 
cheering: we welcome you as a new 
reader. More school serial stories will 
appear in the present volume; look 
out for announcements. 

Laurence Harding.—Y our copies of 
the paper have been sent you. We 
are interested to hear of your move 
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“Armstrong was seen to start backwards, hi* 
hands to his eyes.” 


Between the 
Two: 


A STORY OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
LIFE. 


By 3ERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 


Author o / •• The Mad Yaiheht “ A Goorkha s Kookri 
•* The Dumb Chief,” etc., etc. 


chapter xvi. (continued )—“the black 

HOLE OF CALCUTTA.’* 


“ 4 vaunt, you hot-blooded conspirators,” 
jfV. cried Peters. “ Is it not more seemly 
to bury the hatchet when our foes are hot 
upon our trail ? *’ 

Soon want of space made peace advisable ; 


* At once Peters demanded silence, writing hurriedly meanwhile on a piece of paper 
pressed against the wall.” (See p. 226.) 


for one after the other—Parry, Warden, 
Springfield, Bishop,W T adeand Wiggins—came 
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dropping in. The last two boys helped in 
the voting at such-like Third-Form affairs, 
so that majorities might be saved from the 
ignominy of being narrow ones ; no doubt 
in due season Wade and Wiggins would be 
allowed a mind of their own. 

“ Now, let us inscribe the roll of member¬ 
ship—in blood ! ” 

Peters' suggestion was carried unanimously. 
Terry produced a half sheet of notepaper, 
and Bobs a pocket knife. 

“ Shall we take the blood from his arm or 
his leg ? ” inquired the latter as he grabbed 
at Peters’ hand. “ It will need a jolly lot 
for ten of us, particularlj T if we make a blot or 
two.” 

Peters raised strenuous objections : it was 
absolutely and positively silly to inscribe 
your name in other people’s blood, each must 
sign in his own blood—“in hisown red blood,' ’ 
concluded Peters with unction. 

“ Besides, we haven’t got a pen,” ho pro¬ 
tested. 

Bobs would not relax his hold on the 
intended victim ; but said that he possessed 
a fountain-pen, and if some one would be 
good enough to take it from the top left-hand 
pocket of his waistcoat, the meeting need be 
delayed no longer. 

Peters still vigorously protested, but Bobs, 
taking firmer hold of Peters’ wrist, pushed 
back the coat sleeve, and brandished his 
pocket knife aloft. 

“ Villain, yield us thy ber—lud ! ” he cried, 
in as deep a bass as he could compass. 

“ Shan’t,” snapped Peters, who was getting 
angry, and he suddenly raised his knee to 
propel it against the fifth button of his 
captor's waistcoat. 

The counter-attack was sudden and sharp, 
and Bobs, the pugnacious, fell back gasping 
among his confreres. 

Peters at once elected himself “ chairman 
and noting the winded condition of Bobs, 
no 'One objected, though Bishop hinted at 
“hitting below the belt.” 

“ Caitiff, what would you ? ” retorted 
Peters. “ I hit Bobs fairly, that is, unless 
he wears his belt around his neck. Now to 
business, yc conspirators ! ” 

There w as a slight hitch in the programme 
at this point; Peters had forgotten for what 
purpose they had met, and the meeting 
wouldn’t, or couldn’t, help him out of his 
difficulty. The preliminary incidents of 
their short tenure of The Black Hole had 
thrown dust in their eyes, and driven 
thoughts out of their brains. 

Everyone started talking at once, except 
Bobs, who was only on the way to convales¬ 
cence, and then Bishop was heard to exclaim, 
as if proud of his discovery: “ It's about 
Brice ! ” 

At once Peters demanded silence, writing 
hurriedly meanwhile on a piece of paper 
pressed against the wall. “ When you 
fellows have done chattering, wo will 
continue our council of war. When you 
interrupted me, I was going to say that we 
had met together to avenge Brice. Here is 
the death-warrant. Listen while I read : 
k It is resolved that this gathering of com¬ 
rades perceives with disgust and abhorrence 
the cruel wrong done to the innocent Arthur 
Brice of 5, Cornfield Place, and henccforw ard 
determines to run the villain to earth.’ ” 

The objections to this proposition were 
many and varied. 

Bobs.still sore, literally and metaphorically, 
stated that the proposition was not “ re¬ 
solved ” till a vote had been taken, and that 
the w'ord “ proposed ” w as the correct word 
to use—“ only that idiot of a chairman 
doesn’t know.” 

Bishop thought that if they called Arthur 
Brice an “ innocent,” the said Arthur 
wouldn't like it. 


Springfield argued that the last sentence 
was ambiguous and feared that, as at present 
worded, they were asked to “ run Arthur 
Brice to earth.” 

Warden was worried about the loneliness 
of the word “ henceforward,” he felt that 
their resolution would be more legal and 
binding if the words “aforesaid” and “in 
perpetuity” were added, and he hoped 
Peters would “stick them in somewhere.” 

Peters boldly faced the amendments. He 
would jolly Avell use the word “resolve” ; 
and if Bobs didn’t like it, ho must lump it. 
As to Bishop's objection, he recommended 
the objector to study the difference between 
an adjective and a noun. Springfield was 
rather a lunatic, but as there might be others 
like him, he accepted the suggestion. His 
friend Warden had spoken wisely, and he 
thought the follow ing was a completely 
satisfactory reading : 

“ It is resolved that this gathering of 
aforesaid comrades perceives with aforesaid 
disgust and abhorrence the aforesaid cruel 
wrong done to the innocent Arthur Brice of 
5, Cornfield Place, and heretofore, and 
henceforward, and in perpetuity, determines 
to run the villain who did it to earth.” 

Warden hinted that the word “ aforesaid ” 
was a bit overdone, but he was not heard 
owing to the vehemence with w hich Spring- 
field declared he was not a “ lunatic,” but 
that he jolly well knew' a dunderhoaded 
chairman, closely connected with “ The 
Black Hole of Calcutta,” w ho was. 

Bobs, taking courage, requested the chair¬ 
man to “ w ind ” him again, if he dared. 

And all the w hile Wade and Wiggins, who 
were getting alarmed, raised shrill inquiries 
as to whether it wasn't time to vote. 

The meeting assumed so heated an aspect 
that the products of combustion in the shape 
of shouts, yells, and entreaties reached the 
sentry's ear, and he came and besought the 
conspirators to talk more quictl}’. They 
did not heed his requests, for they did not 
hear him, until he flung his rolled-up hand¬ 
kerchief into the dusty turmoil where, 
fortunately, it lodged in Peters’ mouth as 
that youth was giving vent to a Wild Indian 
war-cry. 

Peters gurgled and nearly choked. To 
recover himself, he took a seat on a form— 
the recumbent form of Springfield who had 
just been flung off his feet by Bobs. He 
screamed “ Order,” and then reminded those 
present that it was a secret meeting they w ere 
holding. 

Springfield gasped out that, secret meeting 
or not, he should howl as long as ho had a 
breath loft, if the great lump of imbecility 
calling itself Peters didn’t get up. 

Bobs, burning for the fray, pulled Peters 
to his feet, whereat the latter turned sulky, 
and said if the meeting refused him a chair, 
it couldn’t expect him to be chairman. 

His eight fellow-conspirators determined 
on bringing pressure to bear on Peters, and 
informed him that if he refused to be chair¬ 
man, he would have to act as chair, and the 
rest would act as chairmen. 

“ Not eight chairmen at once ! ” cried 
Peters in dire alarm. “ 0 Brethren, 1 
cannot stand such oppression ! ” 

Bobs said Peters was not expected to 
stand , and Springfield declared that Peters 
would easily seat eight chairmen if his legs 
and arms were well stretched out. 

In some haste Peters announced that, on 
due consideration, he felt it was his duty to 
be chairman, and—ho would lean against 
the wall, as Springfield wasn’t man enough 
to act as chair. Springfield w anted to arguo 
tho matter, but the feeling of the meeting 
was that they ought to proceed. 

“ Let us now, O fellow -conspirators, 
proceed to run to unearth the villain-uho-did- 


it, our original motion having been passed 
without dissent,” said the chairman. 

Bobs and Springfield reminded the con¬ 
spirators that the motion w r as not even put. 

“ Put it yourself, then,” retorted Peters, 
who had lost the scrap of paper on which he 
had jotted the words of the proposition. But 
it appeared that no one was prepared to 
“put it,” as no one could recollect the 
words, without undue racking of brains. 

So the proposal was counted as passed, 
and the question to be now settled was—how 
to run tho villain-who-did-it to earth ! 

This question was being warmly discussed 
when thero w as an excited cry of “ Cave I ” 

Sounds of a scuffle ! Then, w ithout further 
warning, the conspirators in the dim recesses 
of The Black Hole were startled by a deluge 
of water descending on their heated heads. 

Like so many bees, they swarmed out to 
punish the enemy. And standing, smiling 
grimly down upon them, was Cressington 
with a hand-bowl in his hand, evidently just 
emptied of water—emptied on them. 

“ You noisy kids, come out of it,” said he, 
“ or I’ll souse you again. Y’ou’re making 
noise enough to wake the dead. I’ve nearly 
killed your sentinel, and he has bunked off 
home. . . . You silly kids have cut me, so 
don’t expect mo to consider your feelings. 
It's your own fault, really, you kids. I’m 
willing to be friendly. Come out of it.” 

The conspirators, their ardour damped, 
climbed dejectedly from The Black Hole, 
and slunk past Cressington, as he stood 
prepared for any emergency. None of them 
w ere favourites with the senior, but he would 
have liked to have won them back to their 
allegiance, so he played the part of a forgiving 
conqueror, and reminded them severally 
that he was a good friend but a bad enemy. 

“ Falkland might have kept Cave better,” 
said Bobs to his fellow -conspirators as they 
watched Cressington return the hand-bowl to 
the lavatory. 

“ I expect Falkland did his best,” said 
loyal Terry ; “Cressington caught him on the 
sly, I bet, and gave him a bit of a hiding. 
You remember how' Falkland used to hang 
round Cressington before the Cave affair, 
and how he cuts him now. Cressington was 
spiteful, and poor old Cyril got beans.” 

It was well that Terry and his fellow-con¬ 
spirators had not been w atching their sentinel 
three minutes before. Ho might have been 
seen talking confidentially to Cressington, 
who promptly fetched a bowl full of water 
from the lavatory, while the trusted sentinel 
sneaked off homewards. 

Cyril Falkland was not in sympathy with 
any attempt to discover the identity of the 
person responsible for Brice’s accident. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ARMSTRONG HORS DE 
COMBAT. 



ownEY, after a 
fortnight’s ab¬ 
sence from the 
chemistry class, 
hankered after 
further chemical 
research, but, 
once for all. it 
was decreed that 
he must confine 
himself to theoretical 
chemistry; and only 
by permission, and under 
the direct supervision of 
Mr. Gibson, was he allowed to conduct the 
simplest experiment. 

But Bowney’s chemistry days were num¬ 
bered, and this is how the end came. The 
Sixth Form were taking practical work in 
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the laboratory, and as they took their places 
at their respective benches, Mr. Gibson 
remarked : 

“ I note the presence of our phosphorescent 
friend Bowney. I have planned for you boys 
to study a few simple experiments in the 
chemistry of sodium and potassium ; but 
really, Bowney’s presence is not soothing to 
one’s nerves. Will his Royal Phosphores¬ 
cence betake himself to a safe distance from 
such fiery elements as Na and K ? My 
colleague Mr. Stump has kindly consented 
to my proposal of allowing you, Bowney, to 
take a seat in the adjoining classroom where 
you may study chemistry in theory.” 

So while small beads of sodium careered 
merrily round a little water-tank. Bowney 
was seated, out of harm’s way, in the English 
master’s classroom. 

Mr. Stump, a tall, stooping, taciturn man, 
was not pleaded at the presence of a spectator, 
but Bowney was quite interested in the 
efforts of the Fifth Form, as they studied 
the beauties of Shakespeare’s “ Julius 
Caesar.” 

Mr. Stump made it rather interesting, and 
incidentally saved himself from expending 
more words than necessary by apportioning 
the characters to the boys, and then allowing 


the Scene under consideration to be read 
aloud by the various characters selected. It 
made things interesting when, for instance, a 
small boy, as “ Third Citizen,” could cry: 
“ Tear him, tear him,” referring to 
“ Cinna,” who in private life was the auto¬ 
cratic head of the Form ; the small boy 
whose head had been punched by “ Cinna ” 
that morning, would revel in hurling insults, 
or hounding on an imaginary rabble to tear 
his tormentor to pieces—it was all in the 
book, and the senior had to suffer it in silence. 

On the eventful afternoon of which we 
wTite, the Fifth Form were studying Act III, 
Scene I, and the moments of Caesar’s life 
were numbered : so ran the reading. Hal¬ 
stead was taking the part of Caesar ; and Rust, 
a meek-looking boy wearing a fringe and a 
pair of spectacles, the part of Brutus. 

“Casca,” in the person of Andrews, cried r 
“ Speak, hands, for me ! ” and “ Carsar ” w>as 
thereupon supposed to be stabbed by the 
“ Conspirators.” 

“ Caesar,” seeing the words “ Et tu, Brute ! ” 
in the book of words before him, turned to the 
meek Rust, and bellowed out: “ And you, 
you brute ! Then fall, Caesar ! ” 

Everyone was aghast, except Halstead, 
who was never aghast at anything. 


“ What do you mean, sir, by such im¬ 
pudence ? ” cried Mr. Stump angrily. 

“ Please, sir, I thought I’d translate it,” 
replied Halstead, with studied innocence. 
“ Et —and, tu —you, Brute —vocative, O 
Brute, colloquially, you brute. Isn't that 
right, sir ? ” 

“ An ingenious translation, Halstead,” 
said Mr. Stump, his eyes glittering in a way 
they had when he was displeased. “ So 
interesting a paraphrase ought to be duly 
recorded. Will you please have the goodness 
to w rite it out one hundred times, and bring 
it to me to-morrow afternoon ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Halstead coolly, while 
all his companions gasped. 

Bowney, as he listened at the back of the 
room, could scarcely keep silent. It was 
not often that Bowney did grasp a joke, 
but when he did, it was a very long time 
before he would let it go. He sat; and the 
desk shook. 

Mr. Stump’s glittering eyes perceived that 
stifled laughter was turning Bowney an 
unhealthy purple; so, seeing it is not 
etiquette to punish the pupil of another 
master, he bethought himself and sent the 
Sixth Form dunce to fetch the Greek 
Lexicon he had lent Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams was the stiff-backed master 
of the Second Form. The First and Second 
FormB were domiciled in the small school¬ 
room, whither Bowney bent his steps. To 
reach the small schoolroom, Bowney had to 
come downstairs by the spiral staircase to the 
lobby, and thence by the stone steps into 
the underground playground, passing en 
route “ The Black Hole of Calcutta.” 

As Bowmey meandered lazily past the place 
of dreadful imprisonments and secret meet¬ 
ings, he saw a boyish figure come clambering 
hastily up from the depths. A ruffled head of 
hair appeared, then a face, expressing alarm. 

“ Oh, I say, Bowney, you did Lighten me/’ 
said Cyril Falkland, for he was the possessor 
of the ruffled head of hair. “It’s aU right— 
don’t sneak.” 

“ You ought to be in school,” said Bowney. 
“ What are you up to ? ” 

“ Nothing,” Responded Cyril, which, 
perhaps, was literally true, seeing he had not 
been up, but down about six feet. 

Bowney grabbed hold of Cyril. 

“ I won’t let you go till you tell me,” 
said the Sixth-Form boy. 

“ Well,” said Cyril, as if disclosing some 
awful secret, “ we hold the meetings of our 
Secret Society down there.” 

“ Everybody knows that. Anyone within 
a half a mile can listen to your secret 
meetings. Well, what else ? ” 

“ The secretary of the Society got hurt 
in the last discussion, and the others brought 
him up—without the minute-book. I 
wasn’t at the meeting, a bit too tame for me, 
but directly I heard about the book being 
lost, T got leave and came to fetch it. It 
wouldn’t do to let anyone read our minute- 
book.” 

“ Let me see it,” demanded Bowney. 

Cyril Falkland responded that he could 
not possibly reach his secret pocket if he 
was held so tightly. 

Bowney injudiciously relaxed his hold,and 
Cyril leapt down the six steps and fled 
through the underground, up the steps on 
the other side, and was safe on his seat in 
“ The Big ” when Bow ney tapped at the 
door of “ The Small.” 

The reader may desire to have further 
explanation of Cyril’s minor escapade. Ifc 
had happened this way. The sixteenth 
meeting of “The Secret Society of Venge¬ 
ance,” to give it its full title, had been 
convened for 8.30 a.m. in the Black Hole: 
several after- school meetings had been dis¬ 
turbed, perhaps a before- school gathering 
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would be able to transact their important 
business without hindrance. There was 
only a poor attendance, but Terry and Bobs, 
fresh and eager that frosty November 
morning, were in fine fettle, and engaged in a 
furious tussle which only ended when Terry’s 
head accidentally met the stone wall. 

When the inert Terry had been hoisted up, 
like a sack of potatoes, on to the half-way 
landing, he quickly revived, and instantly 
demanded the -whereabouts of his minute- 
book, for Terry had been duly elected secre¬ 
tary. 

The school bell rang at that instant, and 
there was an immediate movement to the 
big schoolroom for the roll-call. 

Cyril had not been present at the meeting, 
so heard nothing till Terry whispered to him 
during history lesson that the minute-book 
was lost in the Black Hole. Cyril had 
ceased to fear “ The Secret Society of 
Vengeance ” ; he felt sure that Peters would 
never discover any clue to the cycle mixture. 
Still, seeing that Terry had conveyed the 
whispered intelligence of a clue, Cyril was 
anxious to con the minutes of the last three 
meetings w'hich he had failed to attend, 
and here was his chance. 

Cyril asked for temporary leave, and Mr. 
Merry granting it, he hurried to the Black 
Hole, found there the missing minute-book, 
and clambered up from the Hole to be de¬ 
tected by Bow-ney, as we have seen. 

Bo wney, having procured the desired Greek 
Lexicon, returned with it to Mr. Stump, 
who was, at the moment, engaged in writing 
upon the blackboard a difficult sentence for 
analysis. 

Whether the word “ analysis ” struck a 
responsive chord in Bowney’s brain, I know 
not, but what I do know- is that Bowney, 
unperceived by Mr. Stump, strolled in an 
absent-minded manner along the passage 
to the Lab. In the Lab., analysis of a 
different nature had been in progress; 
there had been questions as to the composi- 1 
tion of water; and Armstrong, under Mr. 
Gibson's direction, had placed a piece of 
potassium upon the surface of some water, 
and was endeavouring to collect the gas 
evolved therefrom. Armstrong had em¬ 
ployed a rather large fragment of the mobile 
metal for his experiment, and it spluttered 
rather vehemently in the tank, during which 
splutterings Armstrong was replacing a 
stick of the element into its jar of naphtha. 

In case there may be a reader who 
has not studied chemistry, it would be as 
well to remark that potassium is quite staid 
and well-behaved when immersed in mineral 
naphtha, but gets most excited and effusive 
when in water. 

Mr. Gibson’s nerves were still a trifle raw, 
and he called out to Armstrong to take care 
or “ the whole lot will be afire.” 

Bowney, unfortunately, caught the last 
remark as he entered the room. He saw a 
blue flame, and heard the sounds of some¬ 
thing crackling ominously. Bow ney remem¬ 
bered Mr. Gibson's brave action under similar 
circumstances. 

Mr. Gibson had first flung water, then 
grasped the burning phosphorus. He, 
Bowney, too, would try water-treatment— 
first. 

The thoughts flashed through Bowney’s 
brain, and—he dashed the contents of a 
beaker of water over the metal that 
Armstrong was about to replace in the jar. 

“ You fool! ” yelled some one ; and, simul¬ 
taneously, the jar of naphtha-protected 
potassium was sent flying over. 

The potassium sticks meeting their arch¬ 
enemy, water, a furious elemental battle 
at once took place. 

liowmey stared, wild-eyed, at the ruin he 
had caused. There was the sound as of in¬ 


dividuals firing wildly. And then—Arm¬ 
strong was seen to start backwards, his hands 
to his eyes. 

Bowney rushed headlong from the labora¬ 
tory. Never again, under any pretext what¬ 
ever, did he re-enter that room where he 
had caused two such dreadful accidents. 

For, at first, it was said that Armstrong 
w ould lose his sight; the potassium had 
exploded in his face. 

Bowney almost lived on the front doorstep 
of Armstrong’s home till the verdict was 
given that, although badly hurt, Armstrong’s 
sight was saved. The quantity of potassium 
ignited had been comparatively small, and 
the explosive element quickly burnt itself 
out. But what was the extent of the harm 
it had caused Armstrong ? 

For some days the effects of the accident 
were thought to be irreparable, but Arm¬ 
strong’s sturdy condition and cheery spirit 
made light of the mishap, and in five days 
he was receiving visitors, amongst the first 
being Boumey and Cyril Falkland. 

It was a fortnight before Armstrong left 
his sick-room, and another week before he was 
able to return to school, and he only returned 
then because the school examinations for the 
term’s work were commencing, and he was 
fretting at the idea of losing valuable time 
that he needed in view of the Scholarship 
Examination nine w^eeks later. 

But while Armstrong lay hors de combat , 
much happened, as this and the following 
two chapters will record. 

Cyril Falkland was sorry enough that 
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“ poor old Armstrong was crocked,” but 
dow n in the bottom of his heart there was a 
certain feeling of relief—there was not the 
strain of maintaining the double friendship. 
Cyril said to himself that Armstrong and 
Cressington were like oil and water: they 
would never mix ; and it was no use for him 
to try and reconcile them. Now that 
Armstrong was laid aside for a time, Cyril 
decided to have his fling. 

Cressington was simply overjoyed at the 
situation ; his rival was out of the running 
for the time being ; he must make the best 
of his chances. So the elder boy whetted 
the younger boy’s appetite for excitement, 
novelty, and sensation. And there was 
much tinder in Cyril's ardent nature. 

The novelty of the first visit to Strabridge 
captured Cyril’s fancy, and Cressington was 
amused at the spice of adventure w ith which 
the younger boy invested the occasion. On 
that evening, when Cyril’s parents set out 
on pleasure bent, they left their son working 
industriously at his books. They were not 
to return until after eleven o’clock—ample 
time for Cyril to visit Strabridge. 

Cressington was awaiting him on the 
towing-path of the canal. 

“ So you’ve come ? ” said Cressington 
eagerly. “ I thought you might funk it at 
the last minute. Come on ! ” 

They proceeded warily by the side of the 
canal for their two-mile walk to Strabridge. 
It was a moonlight night, and they did not 
wish anyone to know' of their escapade— 
least of all, of their destination. 

(To be continued.) 
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How ±o Capture Fros^ Flowers. 

AN INTERESTING AND SIMPLE WINTER-TIME EXPERIMENT. 


By 8. LEONARD BA8TIN. 


I T has often been said that some of the 
most pleasing things in the world do 
not last. One does not often feel this so 
strongly as when admiring the beautiful 
frost flow ere which, on these winter mornings, 


is possible to make permanent records of 
these frost patterns which we may admire 
long after the keen days of winter have given 
place to the genial spring. 

For the purpose it will only be needful to 



The Apparatus. 


are to be found traced all over the window- 
panes. 

In a few short hours all this loveliness 
will be a thing of the past and there will be 
nothing left Bave damp smears. All the 
more interesting will it be then to discover 
that, with a small amount of trouble, it 


spend a very small amount. The first 
thing is to go to the chemist and get him to 
make you up a solution of 2 per cent, clear 
gelatin in distilled water. At the same time 
buy a small quantity (two or three ounces 
will be sufficient) of absolute alcohol. The 
frost flowers are best captured on pieces of 
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A Frost Flower. 

glass, and for this purpose cleaned photo¬ 
graphic plates will answer well. We shall 
also need a shallow dish of a size to take the 
glass, and here one of those generally sold for 
photographic use will be found to be very 
suitable. 

Owing to the fact that the frost flowers 
fade away so quickly it is important to have 
all the needful things to hand when an 
attempt is made to capture the designs. 
We may carry out the plan even when there 
are only a few degrees of frost, especially if 
we bear in mind the fact that the cold is 
usually most severe on the level of the 
ground. 

It is rather important to see that the glass 
is quite clean and free from any grease, and 
in order to make sure of this it is a good 
plan to wash it in hot soap and water. It 
should be well dried before being used. 
Now take a piece of glass and, holding it over 
the dish, pour on a small quantity of the 
gelatin solution. See that the glass is quite 
covered and then hold up the sheet so that 
the moisture drains off, leaving behind a 
very thin coating of the solution* 

We must now transfer our operations to 
the outside. At this stage it is useful to 
have at hand an ordinary cup and 
saucer. The best results are secured when 
the freezing business goes forward pretty 
quickly, and matters are much facilitated 
in this direction by placing the glass on an 
inverted cup in the manner shown in the 
first picture. The saucer plays no special 
part save that it is more easy to handle the 
whole affair when the cup is placed in its 
natural receptacle. 


A Fern Pattern. 

Wo must remember to watch the freezing 
operations closely so as to take the pattern 
when it is at its best. A great deal depends 
upon the degree of cold. If the temperature 


“ Seaweed and Cora!.** 
A Fanciful Frost Design. 


indoors. This prevents a speedy melting of 
the frost crystals. 

Now secure the bottle of alcohol, and 
pour over the surface of the frozen glass a 
sufficient amount of the spirit to saturate it 
in all parts. The glass should be left in the 
dish for about three minutes, at the end of 
which time it may be removed. It will then 
be found that the frost flowers have been 
fixed in such a way that they will last 
indefinitely. As a final touch it is not a 
bad plan to give the glass a coating of varnish. 
This is not essential, although it will be 
found to preserve the gelatin from dust and 
damp. 

In themselves the frost flowers captured 
in this way on glass will make the most 
charming transparencies, but the process 
might be put to' a really useful purpose. 
Where it is desired to hide an unattractive 
view, large pieces of glass might be treated 
in this way. These could be fitted into a 
wooden framework so that they could be 
placed in the window. Of course in such 
cases it is worth while taking a good deal 
of care to make quite certain that the best 
possible design is secured. 

© 


stream in January 1666, rejoice in the 
titles of the “ Coldstreamers ” and the 
“ Nulli Secundus Club.” The regiment 
has also another distinction in that it was 
the only one of the Parliamentary Army 
which survived after the Restoration. 

The Scots Guards have a very short 
nickname—“ The Jocks.” The true 
origin of the regiment is lost in antiquity, 
owing to the destruction by fire, soon after 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne, of 
the official papers and records belonging 
to it. It is, however, supposed to rave 
been formed between the years 1635 and 
1640. The Loyal North Lancashire Regi¬ 
ment have at various periods of their exis¬ 
tence been known as the 44 Cauliflowers ” 
from their facings, the 44 Lancashire 
Lads,” and, during the conquest of 
Canada, as 44 Wolfe’s Own,” a circum¬ 
stance which is commemorated by the 
black worm in the lace—an emblem of 
mourning. 

The Northamptonshire Regiment took 
their nickname of the 44 Steelbacks ” from 
the unflinching manner in which the men 
always endured any flogging which they 
had to undergo. The nickname of “ Steel- 
backs ” in a slightly different sense was 
nobly borne out at the disaster of Laing’s 


is very low it is likely that the designs 
will be perfectly developed in one or two 
moments. On the other hand several 
minutes may be needful where there are 
only a few degrees of frost. 

As a general rule it may be said that 
prolonged freezing does not yield the best 
results ; after a while it will be seen that 
the flowers lose the simple charm which 
they had at first, and become too in¬ 
volved to be striking. It is worth while 
making a number of experiments so as to 
get as fine a pattern as possible before 
attempting to render the flowers per¬ 
manent. It is not necessary to pour 
fresh gelatin over the glass every time 
the trial is made, as, by holding the glass, 
in a warm room for a few moments, the 
solution will melt and be restored to its 
original condition. The most important 
matter in this connection is to make sure 
that the gelatin mixture is well spread 
over the glass every time. 

When it is considered that an entirely 
satisfactory design has been secured, the 
piece of glass should be transferred to the 
shallow dish. This must be quite clean and 
free from any moisture. Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that it is a good plan to 
leave the dish for a while out in the cold air 
if it is decided to carry out the next stage 


Some Regimental 
Nicknames. 

THEIR ORIGIN AND ROMANCE. 

By CLIVE HOLLAND. 

PART II. 

T he 9th Lancers, formerly 44 Wynne’s 
Dragoons,’’ at the siege of Delhi 
during the Mutiny received the name of 
44 The Delhi Spearmen ” on account of the 
excellent use to which they put their 
lances. The 12th Lancers are known as 
the 44 Supple Twelfth ” on account of the 
great dash and mobility they displayed at 
the battle of Salamanca. 

The Grenadier Guards also have several 
nicknames, the best known being the 
44 Sandbags,” 44 Old Eyes,” and 44 Coal- 
heavers.” The first and last of the 
three were earned by reason of the 
privilege the men enjoyed of being 
permitted to work at the coal trade when 
in plain clothes. In Flanders the 
superiority they showed over other men 
in digging trenches and building sandbag 
breastworks was put down to the experi¬ 
ence they had gained in coalheaving. The 
Coldstreams, whose title commemorates 
General Monk’s famous march from Cold¬ 
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A STORY OF THE WILDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

(Founded on Fact.) 

In Two Paris. 


By C. HANSBY RUSSELL, 

Author of " Under the Sjambok," " <>n Commando '* 
“ OrUetc. 

in an out-of-the-way part of northern 
Natal, the problem seemed no nearer solu¬ 
tion. How was ho to make some money 
that his sister Criss, just two years 


Nek, when Lieut. Hill stayed behind 
after the retreat had sounded, and risked 
his life for a fellow-officer who was 
wounded. The latter being again struck 
and killed, Lieut. Hill brought out 
two other wounded men under a terrific 
fire, and for his gallantry received the 
V.C. The regiment also goes by the name 
of the “ Heroes of Talavera ” on account 
of their splendid services when the battle 
was almost lost. 

The Highland Light Infantry has the 
nickname of the “ Glasgae Keelies ” on 
account of so many Glasgow men being 
in it; it is aleo known as “ The Aesaye ” 
from the battle; and the “Pig and 
Whistle Light Infantry” from its crest— 
an elephant and bugle. The Seaforth 
Highlanders are known as “ King’s Men ” 
from the regimental motto: “ Cuidich’s 
High ” (Health to the King); and formerly 
as “Macrae’s Regiment,” from the number 
of men of that clan who entered it. The 
Royal Munster Fusiliers earned their nick¬ 
name of “Dirty Shirts” during the 
Indian Mutiny through casting aside their 
tunics at the siege of Delhi and fighting 
in their shirtsleeves. The Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders possess an his¬ 
toric nickname, having been known since 
the battle of Balaclava as the “ Thin Red 
Line ” from the formation the regiment 
took on that occasion; also known as 
“The Rorys.” 

Many other Tegiments have nicknames 
more or less appropriate and recording 
vividly some incident in their careers. 
The Northumberland Fusiliers possess 
several. In 1746 they received that of the 
“ Shiners ” from their smart, clean appear 
ance. During the Peninsula oampaign the 
regiment was called the “ Old Bold Fifth,” 
the “Fighting Fifth,” and, a little later, 
“ Lord Wellington’s Body Guard ” on 
account of its being (in 1811) attached to 
headquarters staff work. 

According to the records, the men were 
permitted to wear the fusiliers’ caps for 
a gallant defeat of a French division of 
Grenadiers at Wilhelmstall in 1762, and 
the white plume in their caps for con¬ 
spicuous bravery at St. Lucia sixteen 
years later, the men having plucked the 
white feathers from the headgear of the 
French dead and stuck them in their own 
hats as mementoes of the fight. 

The 1st Suffolks are known as the 
“ Old Dozen ” from their being the 12th 
Foot. The Duke of Cornwall’s Light In 
fantry goes by the name of the “Red 
Feathers.” The circumstance which gave 
riee to it was as follows :—During the 
American War of Independence the regi¬ 
ment took part in an attack on General 
Wayne’s troops near Brandywine. The 
Americans were defeated with great lose 
and vowed a bitter vengeance. The men, 
to prevent any mistake as to whom the 
Americans were indebted for their defeat, 
stained their plumes red as a distinguish¬ 
ing mark. This badge is still preserved 
in the brass feather and red cloth of the 
helmet. 

In 1777 the same regiment was re- 
nioknamed the “ Lacedemonians ’’ from 
the fact that their then Colonel made a 
long speech to the men, when under heavy 
fire, about the courage of the Lacede¬ 
monians of old, and their mode of 
marching to attack in perfect order and 
silence. 

(To be continued.) 



Prolog uk. 

“ T 1ST to me, O ye children of the tribe of 

-Li the Majaja. Take heed that the words 
of thy queen be not lost upon ye, for there is 
much truth and wisdom in them. Therefore, 
take heed. Go forth to the land which the 
white men have claimed from thy fathers. 
Work for these white men, bend thy backs and 
toil for them. Shall I tell thee why P List ! 
Why do these white men toil, why do they 
dig deep down into the ground, what do they 
seek P I will tell thee. It is but a stone, a 
small stone, which glistens in the sunshine. 
Yet do not these white men toil all day and 
through the night that they may find it P 
Why do they so toil P List 0 ye people of 
the Majaja, I, thy queen, will tell thee. List, 
for so it has been told to me, yea, by one of 
these same white men. The stones they seek 
are magic ! By their aid men may grow rich! 
They may possess many wives and have much 
land and cattle ! Therefore, if these stones 
bring wealth and happiness to the white men, 
why should not ye, 0 my people, become like 
unto them P The land belonged to the fathers 
of thy fathers right back to the time that we 
of our day know naught of, before this kraal 
was built, when the hills were yet small and 
the rivers were but brooks ! Go forth there¬ 
fore and work for these white men, work by 
their side, take the money they may offer thee 
for thy labour, take their food. But—remem¬ 
ber this—that none of ye return to this kraal 
but shall have one of these stones the white 
men prize so much ! The ground is thine, 
therefore the stones are thine—take them.” 

These words were those of the old queen 
of the Majaja tribe to a party of her war¬ 
riors on the eve of their departure for the 
diamond fields, where for a time they must 
lay aside their old flint-lock guns and 
assegais, and take to the pick and shovel. 
The warning of the old queen was not lost 
upon the tribe, and year after year, as 
the men returned from their toil on the 
banks of the Vaal river to the distant kraal 
of the Majaja, they dared not enter the 
strong stockade that surrounded it without 
paying the toll of entry with one or more 
sparkling diamonds. 


Dick Rutherford was a fine strapping 
colonial boy, and, clad in a grey flannel 
shirt, riding breeches, tanned topped 
boots, and a smasher hat perched far back 
on his curly fair hair, he looked the very 
picture of health and strength. But Dick 
was troubled, he was trying to solve a 
knotty problem, and as he sat on an empty 
case outside his father’s up-country store 


younger than himself, might go home to 
school in England ? The more he pon¬ 
dered over the matter, the more difficult 
the answer appeared. 

His father, Captain Rutherford, had 
been in the army, had served with distinc¬ 
tion through the Zulu war, where he had 
been badly wounded in the knee, and as 
an infantry officer had been compelled to 
give up the Service he loved so dearly. 
With his modest fortune and a small pen¬ 
sion he obtained, he made up his mind to 
try his luck at Kimberley, where diamond 
digging was then in its infancy. Here 
he pegged out his claim, and was fairly 
lucky at first in his “ finds,” but he was 
no match for the rascally I.D.B.’s,* both 
black and white, who by night and day 
prowled about his workings. He rapidly 
lost the greater part of his fortune, and, 
scarcely knowing what to do next, finally 
made up his mind to buy a farm in Natal. 

Here he was joined by his accomplished 
wife, who left a luxurious home in Eng¬ 
land to rough it. They soon discovered 
that the farm barely kept them afloat, so 
to make both ends meet they opened a 
small road-side store within fifty yards of 
their homestead. Here the gallant ex¬ 
officer and his plucky wife stood behind 
the counter and sold odds and ends to the 
few passing travellers or natives of the 
district. 

Dick w’as their eldest child, and the 
free-and-easy up-country life of farming 
and store-keeping, with occasional trips 
into the “ bush-veldt ” to shoot, suited 
him. He wanted nothing better, but for 
his sister Criss it was different. Neither 
of her parents would allow her to appear 
in the store. Rough customers, both white 
and black, would often visit it, and Dick 
well knew it was the fervent wish of both 
his parents that his sister should be sent 
to England to finish her education, and 
doubtless they also hoped she would, in 
the course of time, mingle in the society 
they had left behind them. 

Dick was a good fellow, and that after¬ 
noon as he sat outside the store, his brain 
was hard at work as to how he, in his 
small way, might be of some service in 
helping to get Criss to England. Though 
his eyes would wander across the wide, un¬ 
dulating “ veldt,” which rolled away in 
an upward direction towards the distant 
Drakensberg mountains, his thoughts were 
• Illicit diamond buyers. 
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much. In the meantime, though Dick was 
unaware of the fact, the Jew was eyeing 
him keenly. 

At last the pile on the counter was Teady, 
and Dick made up the account. He 
handed it to his customer, and the latter 
took out a well-filled pocket-book and, ex¬ 
tracting a five-pound note, handed it to 
Dick. He scrutinised it carefully, saw 
that it was all right, then passed his visitor 
the few shillings change that remained. 
The man jingled the money in his hand for 
a few seconds, then addressing Dick, 
“Can you tell me, sir,” said he, “if by 
zis road I can get to zee Majaja country ? ” 

“ You can, but it’s a mighty long way 
round; you should have gone over the 
Biggersberg,” said Dick. 

“Ah, veil! Perhaps so,” said the Jew 
thoughtfully, “ but cannot I get zere zis 
vay ? ” 

“ I have told you, you. can, but it will 
take you about three days longer,” said 
Dick, wondering what such a man could 
have to do in so wild a spot as the Majaja 

country. 

“ Do you know zat country, sir? ” asked 
the man, looking keenly at Dick. 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve been there in the winter 
season with my father, shooting.” 

“Ah! shooting. Zen you know zee 
country veil, eh?” 

“ Rather ! It’s full of gaipe,” said Dick, 
his face lighting up. “ Lion, giraffe, 
leopards, hippos, and as for buck, snakes, 
and monkeys, well, they don’t count, there 
are so many of them.” 

“ Ah ! Zen you speak zee language of 
zee natives, eh ? ” asked the Jew eagerly. 

“ What, Zulu?” exclaimed Dick. 

“ Why, I know it as well as I do Eng¬ 
lish ! ” 

“Ah! zat is interesting,” said the Jew 
slowly; then, glancing at Dick, “ Vould 
you like to make a leetle money?” he 

asked. 

“Rather!” said Dick, with a laugh. 

“ But how ? ” 

“ If you come viz me as mine guide and 
interpreter to zee Majaja country, I vill 
give you twenty pounds for zee job. 
Perhaps a little more. It vill only take 
about von month, and I vill feed you veil, 
too. See, I vill give you five pounds in 
advance,” and he produced a note from his 
pocket-book and tendered it to 
Dick. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Dick, his 
eyes dancing with pleasure, “ this 
looks like business. Hold on a 
minute and I’ll tell you. Twenty 
pounds are twenty pounds,” he 
mused, “a good part of C'riss’a 
passage money to England. 
What’s the use of sticking here ? 
I’m doing no good. Father can 
look after the place.” Then he 
suddenly remembered that that 
very afternoon his father and 
mother had gone for one of their 
long-interval calls to a distant 
farm, and would not bo back for 
so me hours. 

“Can you wait until my father 
comes home to-night ? ” he asked. 

“ Ach—no ! I cannot vait,” said 


far away from the scene that lay stretched 
before him. All he wanted was to make 
some money, but how ? 

Suddenly the distant rumble of a heavy 
waggon fell upon his ear. Waggons had 
been few enough of late, and he jumped 
to his feet and gazed earnestly in the 
direction whence came the sound. 
Winding down the steep incline of the 
dusty road, a quarter of a mile away to 
the south, he saw the heavy vehicle with 
its long span of sixteen oxen slowly ap¬ 
proaching. Dick smiled. Any little 
helps, thought he, as he stood watching it. 
The waggon crawled slowly onward ; at last 
with a wild yell of “ Aanow, aanow ! ” 
from the native “ voorlooper,” * it stopped 
before the store. 

To Dick’s surprise, instead of the 


cheery “ Hallo, sonny! ” of a colonial 
farmer, or “ Daag ! ” of a Boer, a middle- 
aged, shuffling man, with reddish hair 
turning grey, a hooked nose, and sharp 
little ferrety eyes, got down from the tent 
at the back, and, saluting Dick with a low 
bow, addressed him in a guttural voice 
and broken English, as “ Sir,” and asked 
if he might be supplied with provisions. 

Dick looked at the Polish Jew, for such 
he judged him to be, nor was he wrong, 
and mentally calculated that but little 
grist would come to the mill from that 
quarter. Lick was wrong, the stranger 
bought a considerable quantity of goods, 
and, as Dick kept piling up the variouc tins 
of meat, butter, cheese, and other odds 
and ends, he wondered where the stranger 
could be going that he should want so 
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"Dick quickly drew his revolver from his pocket as he faced the other.” (See p. 232.) 


• Native who walka before the oxen to 
guide them. 
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the Jew, “I must push on. Zore are two 
shentlemcns vitl join me furzer on zee road. 
No, I oannot vait, you must come now, or 
you must stay. Zero is zee tive-pound note.” 
Dick hesitated but an instant, then stretching 
out his hand, “ Pass it over,” he said 
laconically. “ Get your nigger to take the 
things you’ve bought and put them in the 
waggon. I’ll lock up the store, go up to the 
house and get my duds and will follow alter 
you in ten minutes.” 

“ Goot! ” said the Jew, a smile playing 
about his wide mouth. “ Zen Meester, 
zis is vat you English call ‘a bargain.' ” 

“ Right you are,” replied Dick. 

Under the ten minutes Dick had gone 
up to the house, told his sister that he was 
off to the “ bush-veldt ” for a month, that 
he had a billet for which he was to be 
well paid, gave her the five-pound note 
to hand over to his mother, then, having 
slipped a revolver into his breeches pocket, 
with his light sporting carbine over one 
shoulder and a bundle of clothing swung 
across the other, he kissed his sister 
“goodbye,” and trudged after the 
waggon. He soon overtook it, threw his 
bundle on to it, and this is how Dick met 
Solomon Jacobs, and, a mile or two 
farther on, sitting by the road side as 
though they were expecting the arrival of 
the waggon, Bill Black and Sam Curtis, 
the two gentlemen the Jew had spoken 
of, but who, to Dick, looked, and as he 
soon discovered were, two of the biggest 
blackguards out of gaol. 

In less than a day Dick detested the 
sight of the trio; the Jew, in spite of his 
suavity, Dick felt certain was as big a 
villain as his two less polished, brutal 
companions. The latter two, when he 
would not join in their coarse jokes, made 
no secret of their dislike for him, and 



Dick, when he went to sleep, which he did 
rolled up in his blankets at some distance 
from the small patrol tent the two men 
used, or the waggon occupied by the Jew, 
kept his revolver very handy and slept 
with one eye open. 

What mission such a trio could have to 
the Majaja country Dick could not guess, 
nor did they tell him. All he knew about 
them, from snatches of conversation he 
had heard, was that the three of them 
knew Kimberley well. 

Dick with much surprise had discovered 
that the only other member of their little 
party was a native boy of about twenty. 
No native driver was employed, and the 
work of “ voorlooper,” driver, cook, or 
anything that was wanted, this poor 
wretch was supposed to do, and to perfec¬ 
tion. Dick more than once took his part, 
and one day when the youth had been 
kicked savagely by one of the ex-gaol- 
hirds, for practically nothing, Dick inter¬ 
fered. 

“ I’ll smash your ’ead too, you stuck-up 
young pig,” roared the man, advancing 
upon Dick and swinging a heavy cudgel. 

“ And I’ll ’elp yer, Sam," cried Bill, 
who, from his seat beneath the shade of 
the waggon sail, had been enjoying what 
he called the fun. 

“ No you won't, either of you,” said 
Dick coolly, and he quickly drew his re¬ 
volver from his pocket aB he faced the other. 
‘‘Look here, you blackguards,” he oontinued 
in a determined voice, “ if either of you 
hits that nigger again or tries any dirty 
tricks with me, as cure as I’m standing 
here, I’ll put a bullet through you,” and 
the two ruffians saw that Dick meant what 
he said. 

“ Shentlemens, sheutlemens, do not 
quarrel,” cried the Jew from the waggon; 




THK following little article, which we quote from 
Bird .Votes and Sews, will commend itself to all nature 

lovers. 

“ A beautiful thing has been done lor the birds of 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE HILL OP BIBDS. 

Britaiu. A sanctuary lias been found in the west 
country, whero some of the rarest and strangest can 
henceforth build their nests, rear their young, and live 
In peace, and where those who love them may watch 
their ways. 

” Of * protected areas ’ there are already a certain 
number in liritain ; but this Hill of Birds, Brean 
Down, is the most important and the most romantic 
place of its kind that vet exists in our green islands ; 
and only the funds are needod to onsure it to the birds 
as a breeding- and dwelling-place in perpetuity. 

*• Brean Down is in Somersetshire, a rocky peninsula 
jutting out into the sea, within sight of the bathing- 
machines of Weston-super-Mare. Mr. Hudson has 
likened it finely to a hippopotamus standing belly- 
deep in African waters. That is how it appears from 
a distance. But walk along the sands for a mile and a 
half until you come right up to the queer stranded hill 
and listen to the Curlews on the mud Hats, and you w ill 
think that Brean Down looks a fitting refuge for the 
Haven and the Peregrine, the Ring-Ouzel and the 
Whimbrel, the rdield drako and the Rock-Pipit—u 
•Pi endid dome heaving itself out of the surf into the 
aky. 

" Luckily for the birds nobody can approach their 
hill except by ferry across the river Axe or along the 
coast from the south—the side away from Weston ; 
and the latter Is a long tramp over liat pasture lands 
which extend right away to the blue K''iantocks. 
Having crossed the ferry you are at the thr«shold of 
the hill. It is tenanted liyOfr. Jesse Hawkings, who 
will perhaps tell visitors who are members of the 
R.S.P.B. something about the Havens and their even 
fiercer neighbours the Peregrines, ami about other birds 
the Society and he protect. Possibly he may also 
show them his Kiwi skin, and the old skeletons which 
his sons ha\ c dug up on the foreshore. 

" Then you are free to ascend the hilt—your heart 


and there for the time the matter ended. 
But the next morning the native youth was 
limping, and he told Dick be had been 
kicked on the knee-cap by one of the 
white men the night before. “ They are 
skellum, miningy skellum, Inkosa ” 
(Wicked, very wicked, chief), he said. 
Dick's blood boiled with indignation, but 
that same night, or early on the following 
morning, he expected to reach the kraal 
of the Majaja people, and concluded the 
best thing he could do would be to get his 
business over and take leave of such a trio 
of villains for ever. 

It was, however, towards noon of the 
following day that the Jew and his little 
party at last reached their destination. 
They should have been there much earlier, 
and would have done so had not the native 
youth who had been so cruelly used by the 
ruffians, Bill and Sam, deserted during the 
night. 

Dick, who was perfectly able to “ in- 
span” a team of oxen, absolutely refused 
to do so, uor would he take the place of 
the absent “voorlooper.** So the two 
bigger men, as the Jew in such matters 
was perfectly helpless, had to do the work 
as best they could themselves. Deep were 
the curses they hurled at Dick as they re¬ 
lieved each other in the weary work of 
tramping ahead of the long ox team 
through the broiling heat of the tropical 
day. Dick chuckled to himself, as with 
his carbine on shoulder he tramped ahead 
some two to three hundred yards in ad¬ 
vance. 

At last the goal which had taken them 
fourteen days to accomplish was reached, 
and they found themselves within the big 
kraal of the old Queen of the Majaja 
people. 

{To be continued.) 



gladdened ns you pass on by the mincing Redshanks 
and by the sight of a uotice-board warning all who 
come that this is holy ground. Woe to the collector 
who ventures here I Woe to the fool with a gun ! The 
authorities will deal firmly and sharply with such 
persons on Iirean Down. Up and np you go along 
the narrow path. The Gulls and Herons and Oyster- 
catellers and Sand-pipers that are standing about on 
the flats below are becoming mero dots at the edge of 
the Atlantic. The path turns a corner, and suddenly 
up the wind come the cries of the Sheld-drakes. They 
have seen you. A great whistling of wings and m 
clamour of cackling as they rise by the hundred Into 
the air above you, their brilliant plumage showing 
gorgeously in the sun as they pass to and fro, sometime* 
within a few yards of your head. 

“ The path turns another corner, and there, behold, 
on a crag against the skyline, a heavy and sombre form, 
with suspicious eyes that are watching you. It is 
tho hen Haven. . w he puts down her head and speaks 
in a solemn ogre-like voice. Then spreading her wings 
she floats oil into space, circling iu wide circles until 
you arc out of sight. 

“ Farther on a Peregrine flashes screaming and 
chattering from the face of the clilTs below. A Whim- 
brel calls, high and shrill, and up from the tumbled 
boulders by the sea a tiny Rock-Pipit rises—and 
descends again like a parachute, singing his sweet 
clear song. Birds arc everywhere. It is a wonderful 
enchanted place. The precipitous island of Steep- 
holm across the water looks almost unreal. And 
when you feel tired, you can lie dawn amc^ng the white 
rock-roses and watch the rabbits playing. 

“ Such Is the Hill of Birds. .May the mean and 
contemptible work of pilfering and carcase-collect in \ 
which has been done there every year, cease now and 
for ever.” 


K. H. 
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Chameleons as Pets 


Written and Illustrated by A. E. HODGE, 

Author of “ Some Boy’s Own Pets and flow to Keep Them,” eta 


T hose who are unfamiliar with the appear¬ 
ance of a chameleon in real life have, 
no doubt, at some time or other, seen some¬ 
thing very like him in their dreams after a 
heavy supper. A more grotesque creature 
it would be hard to imagine ;• thin as a 
paper knife, though nearly a foot in length, 
with a mouth which can open almost at right 
angles, a tongue which can be extended over 
six inches, protruding eyes capable of 
independent vision, and a long prehensile 
tail, it is more like a dwarf example of some 
antediluvian monster than the comparatively 
harmless little member of the lizard tribe 
that it really is. 

I say “ comparatively harmless ” ad¬ 
visedly, for although it is not, of course, 
poisonous, it is able to inflict a nasty nip 
with its horny jaws, creating a decided 
impression (!) upon the meddler w r ho may 
chance to put his finger too near. However, 
this little failing is likely to be overlooked 
by anyone w f ho adopts 
the chameleon as a pet, 
for its ludicrous mode 
of progression and tlio 
remarkable manner in 
which it partakes • f 
its meals—apart from 
its well-known, though 
often exaggerated, 
kaleidoscopic propen¬ 
sities—will be a con¬ 
stant source of amuse¬ 
ment. 

Its ancestors appar¬ 
ently learned at some 
cost the value of “ slow 
and sure,” for it cer¬ 
tainly takes no risks as 
it sedately moves along 
a branch, stretching 
forth one of its clawed 
feet ever and anon to 
get a fresh hold with 
almost tantalising de¬ 
liberation, whilst its 
long tail coils, uncoils 
and recoils as it assists 
the reptile in gaining 
a foothold. 

All the time its queer 
globular eyes are rolling round in their 
sockets on the look-out for danger—or 
food—and whilst one eye, perhaps, is focussed 
on a tempting caterpillar some seven 
or eight inches ahead, the other is 
intently watching a suspiciously moving 
leaf at the rear. Suddenly, the reptile will 
be seen to slightly open its mouth, at the 
same time pressing the tongue against the 
upper jaw; a moment later the tongue is 
protruded for about an inch, and then— 
almost so quickly that the eye cannot follow 
the movement—it is darted forth to its 
fullest extent and as rapidly withdrawn with 
the unfortunate caterpillar adhering to it. 
The whole operation reminds one un¬ 
commonly of the military movements 
“ Ready—Present—Fire ! ” as may be seen 
in the illustration. 

The power of the chameleon to change 
colour, though remarkable, has been rather 
over-estimated, being surpassed by the little 
Tree Frogs of which I have already had 
something to say in these pages (see the 
“B.O.P.,” vol. 30). There is a story of a 
would-be scientist w ho, with a view to testing 
the resourcefulness of a chameleon in the 
powers of protective mimicry, placed the 
reptile upon a gay piece of Highland tartan. 


with the result that the creatuce, hopelessly 
nonplussed, succumbed in its vain efforts to 
meet the exigencies of the case ! 

I remember, when a boy, having a vague 
idea that the chameleon could, so to speak, 
“ switch on ” almost any colour to order, 
but this, needless to say, is far from being 
the case. When excited, a number of more 
or less conspicuous green spots make their 
appearance on its body, but otherwise its 
range of colour extends chiefly to shades of 
yellow, brown and green, though at times 
I have seen it assume a distinctly blackish 
hue. 

How useful such powers are for the pur¬ 
poses of concealment when the reptile is 
among the undergrowth, in its natural haunts, 
I myself can testify, for whilst encamped at 
Stellenbosch, in South Africa, preparatory to 
returning home from the last Boer War, I 
frequently spent an hour or two, when off 
duty, hunting for chameleons. Even after 


one of these creatures had been discovered 
it was no easy matter to detect it again if 
one so much as removed one’s gaze momen¬ 
tarily from the spot. 

For several weeks I kept one of these 
reptiles in my tent, which was of the familiar 
“ bell ” pattern, and it lived in apparent 
contentment—as a sort of a top-floor lodger— 
on a branch tied to the tent pole, where it 
spent its time catching some of the noxious 
flies which there congregated, and showing 
its dexterity in “ flicking ” up drops of water 
as they trickled through the ventilators. 
Such conditions, however, would be quite 
unsuitable for a chameleon in this country, 
except during the height of summer, and 
those who intend to make a pet of one of 
these reptiles will need to construct for it a 
suitable domicile, with adequate provision 
for keeping the temperature of the latter up 
to about 55 to 60 degrees. 

Any boy with a little ingenuity—and a 
few tools—should be able to tit up some sort 
of heating arrangement for use during the 
winter months.' In the warm weather, of 
course, this need not bo resorted to, whilst 
if a heated green-house be available in wiiich 
to keep the vivarium there is no cause for 
further trouble. However, in the latter case. 


it should be remembered that the reptilo’ 
requires shade as well as sunshine—though 
it is a lizard—and this is, perhaps, best 
provided by having a small palm or some 
other suitable broad-leafed plant in the cage 
in which the chameleon is confined. As the 
reptile is naturally a tree-dweller, plenty of 
small branches should also be provided on 
which it can exercise itself in its own peculiar 
fashion. 

A well-made box—obtainable from the 
grocers for a copper or two—will make a 
comfortable home for a chameleon, provided 
that it is not less than some three feet high 
and, say, a foot and a half in width. The 
alterations necessary need not be described 
in detail, the chief essentials being plenty of 
ventilation and light. 

If some large holes be cut in the sides and 
top of the box and covered with wire gauze, 
with a piece of glass fixed in the front, this 
will be sufficient in this respect. The back 
will have to be knocked 
out, first of all, with 
which to form a door. 
If the heating arrange¬ 
ment referred to is to 
be employed, the bot¬ 
tom, too, will have to 
be removed and two 
pieces of zinc fitted in 
its place, forming a 
bottom and a false 
bottom, some three 
inches apart. Between 
these can be fixed hot- 
water pipes communi¬ 
cating with a little tin 
boiler and a Bunsen- 
bumer, or small lamp, 
outside. 

During summer, 
little difficulty will be 
experienced in obtain¬ 
ing food for your pet, 
which will be found 
to eat practically any 
small insect, especially 
caterpillars — but in 
winter it is not such an 
easy matter. Even at 
this season, how’ever, on 
a mild day, sw'arms of gnats may be obtained 
in the vicinity of hodges and shrubberies by 
the use of a butterfly-net, whilst gentles may 
be procured at fishing-tackle shops, which, in 
due course, will develop into “ blue-bottle ’* 
flies. It should be remembered that the 
more varied the diet the better, for even a 
chameleon will get tired of gentles at every 
meal. 

The manner in which this creature drinks 
is as strange as its other eccentric habits. 
As a matter of fact, it is practically incapable 
of drinking, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and, even if supplied with a bowl of 
water, would probably die of thirst. No, 
a chameleon is nothing if not unconventional, 
and takes its drinks in drops—flicking them 
up with its tongue as they fall from leaf or 
branch as it does the flies and grubs for 
which it so diligently seeks. 

A good method of satisfying the reptile’s 
peculiar requirements in this respect is to 
form a kind of primitive syphon by means 
of a pieco of string and a jar of water. If 
one end of the string be placed in the latter . 
and the other end allowed to hang within the 
cage, at a lower level, the water will gradually 
be absorbed by the string and finally fall in 
tiny drops into the vivarium. 



In the Vivarium. 




PUTTING A GOOD FACE ON IT. 

A tale of an artist, a lion, a good-sized palette, and a little oil paint. 
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D uring the rest of the journey through 
the hills and along Trapper's Pass, no 
further accidents occurred to hinder progress, 
and once free of the hills the trail was 
level and across a stretch of prairie. 

Towards night the Pleasant Valley was 
reached, and the three travellers descended 
to the part of the river known to trappers 
as the Old Crossing, though it was a ford 
where no water flowed. 

On reaching this camp-ground there were 
evidences of the recent presence of strangers. 
Moreover, these strangers were not travelling 
in any secret way, since they had taken no 
pains to conceal their tracks, and the ashes 
of trampled-out fires were still warm. 

Mackintosh carefully examined the sur¬ 
roundings, and came to the decision, from 
certain signs, that it had been an Indian 
camp. 

44 To my mind the best thing for us to do 
is to rest here for an hour or two,” the man 
said. 

“ I shan’t bo sorry,” said Bob. “ Wo 
pressed on rather rapidly, and to tell you 
the truth I’m rather fagged.” 

“ But what of the others—vour father 
and mine ? ” questioned Alf. “ They may 
need help-” 

“ Not yet,” Mackintosh interrupted. “ It’s 
no* possible for them to reach Flood Creek 
before morning, and the—the ceremony 
must take place ac moonlight. Oh yes, l 
ken fine how you are both feeling. You’re 
wanting to be off until you break down wibh 
weariness. But that’s no’ the way to do 
things in the backwoods. Work until you 
are out-and-out weary ; then rest, and you’ll 
be able to work again. But to keep on 
slaving till you’re worked out—that’s nothing 
but a gowk’s game, and can bring no 
good.” 

“ I suppose you are right,” said Holden 
slowly. 

“ Of course I am. Don’t you fear, laddie. 
I’ll no’ be too late. I know the ways o’ the 
Indian, and I know the Dacotahs. Depend 
upon it, vour faithers are being kindly 
treated as beat the redskins know how to 
treat friends. The Dacotahs are firm in 
their superstition, but they’re kindly folk 
all the sime.” 

So the boys resigned themselves to the 
ruling of their guide, though it was irksome 
to be idle w-hen each w r as longing to be up and 
doing. And now that they were so near to 
the achievement of their quest, it was even 


The Fiery Totem: 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 
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Author of “ Braves , White and Red,” u Call of Honour “ Comrades Three !' 1 “ Toviak,” 
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CHAPTER XIX.-THUNDER-MAKER’S DOWNFALL. 


more galling to be inactive than it had been 
when there was distance as an excuse. 

It was a dreary place. The valley was 
deep, and there was a river bed where 
once—before the memory of living man— 
water had flowed in a swift and wide flood, 
but where now there was nothing but dust. 
Not a tree was within sight. There was 
hardly any grass. Only a few cacti 
appeared to thrive on the barren soil. The 
rest was rocks, sand, and bordering 
precipices. 

The boys shuddered as they looked around. 

“ It’s a terrible spot,” Bob commented, 
as he viewed the dreary scene. 44 It feels 
like being in prison.” 

“ There’8 a well with the finest of cool 
water about six feet away,” was Mackintosh’s 
remirk. It was his quiet way of forcing 
home the truth that there is a bright speck 
in everything if we only take the trouble to 
look for it. 

A meal was made from the supplies with 
which each had been provided, and an hour 
or two later Haggis turned up with the 
pack-horse. 

It was not considered necessary to pitch 
the tent that night, as a very oarly start was 
proposed to be taken at the streak of daw r n. 
So each lay down os he was, with a sand- 
heap for a pillow, and soon the little camp 
u’as fast asleep. They needed no rocking. 
Sleep came almost with the closing of eye 

As morning broke, Mackintosh was the 
first to waken. He quickly roused the 
others, and a swift “ eve-of-battle ” meal was 
served out. The business being ended, the 
pack-horse was once more loaded, and the 
journey resumed toward Flood Creek, which 
w F as now only about five miles distant. 

The Dacotah camp was sighted some way 
off, and it may be imagined how excited the 
lads felt when they found themselves 
practically at the end of their journey. 

But once there, what would be the result ? 

That was the question that was exercising 
the minds of both ; and when Bob gave it 
voice, the Scotsman smiled grimly. 

“What’ll happen? Well, no one can 
foresee the future, but I can imagine it.” 

44 And what do you imagine ? ” asked Bob. 

44 That there will be a pickle o’ bother 
before all comes out right. Superstition is 
no’ that easy baulked ; but if we ever have 
to fight for it, don’t think that the ancient 
Highland blood of the Mackintosh is water 
in the veins of the clan.” 

“ I hope it won’t come to that,” remarked 
Alf quietly, and the Highlander rejoined: 

“ That’s my hope too. But there’s no 
telling. We’ve got to conquer-” 

44 And conquer we shall! ” added Bob 
with determination. 

On reaching the camp, the rescuers were 
met by a host of Indians who were all filled 
with curiosity regarding the strangers. The 
white men looked around them, but no signs 
could they see of the captives. 

Then Mackintosh recognised a friend in 
Swift Arrow. 

44 Ha Nitchie ! ” he exclaimed, holding 
out his hand for the Indian to grasp. 

44 It is pleasant for the eyes of Swift Arrow 
to see the Black Bear in the camp of the 
Dacotahs,” said the redskin as he returned 
the greeting. 


44 And it’s good for him to look upon the 
face o’ a friend,” said the Scotsman. 4 * I 
w’ish to speak with Mighty Hand. Where is 
he?” 

44 The chief of the Dacotahs is here,” 
replied a voice from the crowd, and the 
great man himself stepped forward. 

44 H’m. That’s good. Saves a deal of 
seeking when folk come of themselves.” 
Then the speaker launched straight into 
the subject of their quest. 

44 Now r then, Mighty Hand, you and me 
are old friends, and we can talk freely. 
You’re wondering the noo what has brought 
us here, and you may ken without palaver. 
We have come for your captives.” 

44 Captives ? ” The chief looked puzzled 
as he repeated the word. 

“ Aye, captives,” emphasised Mackintosh. 
44 Perhaps you don’t know the meaning of the 
word.” 

44 Mighty Hand knows the language of 
the pale-face. But there are no captives 
in the Dacotah camp.” 

At this, the boys felt their hearts sink. 
Could it be that, after all, Mackintosh had 
been mistaken or that Red Fox had deluded 
them ? Could it be that they had come too 
late ? 

But Mackintosh did not share these doubts. 
He understood the working of the native 
mind too well. 

44 That is good,” he resumed. 44 If the 
Dacotahs have no captives, then the w’hite 
men are free. They will travel back with 
me to their camp now ! ” 

Instantly a stern change came over the 
face of the chief, and such of the other 
Indians who understood English began to 
murmur w4th ominous disapproval. 

“ My white brother speak not wise words,” 
said Mighty Hand firmly. “The fiery 
totem call that water-spirits suffer. What 
the totem call must be answered. Only 
great medicine can bid the fire sleep now.” 

44 Idiots ! Fools ! ” exclaimed Mackin¬ 
tosh, for once allowing his irritation to 
betray him. 44 Do you think that we are 
going to allow our own people to suffer at 
the service of a lie ? I tell you that we will 
take those white men from your hands 
whether you wish it or not! ” 

The Indian w’as unmoved by the Scotsman’s 
outburst. 

44 My w’hite brother speak hot words. It 
saddens heart of Mighty Hand to see anger 
in face of his brother. But he is wTong. 
The call of the totem shall be answered 
when the moon is round—to-night.” 

How this strain of argument might have 
progressed it is hard to say, but it was cut 
short by a cry like that of a wild beast 
as Thunder-maker sprang through the crowd, 
dressed in all the hideous regalia of his 
profession. 

44 Dogs ! ” he cried furiously. 44 Do the 
pale-faces come to insult the great chief of 
Dacotahs to say that the fiery totem 
lie ? Ugh ! Spit upon them, Mighty 
Hand ! Chase these dogs from the camp ! * 

Mackintosh had resumed his temper by 
now, and he turned to greet the newcomer 
wfith a look of feigned amusement. 

44 Who’s this ? ’ he asked pleasantly. 
44 Is it a monkey that Mighty Hand has 
caught to please him, or is it maybe a little 
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dancing boar tricked out in feathers for 
the braves and warriors to laugh at ? ” 

Thunder-maker well understood the jibe, 
and he flung himself about with passion. 

44 Ma conscience ! Don’t go making all 
that noise,” was the quiet reproof. “ And 
if you’ll take my advice, you'll go home 
and put on warmer clothes. You’ve 
little enough on to keep you cosy when the 
wind blows chill.” 

Poor Thunder-maker! He had never 
been treated with such scant respect. Even 
the young papooses were putting “ tongue 
in cheek ” towards him, and some of the 
women could be seen pointing their fingers 
at his discomfited self. 

Blind with passion the Indian threw himself 
upon the Scotsman. Instantly the boys had 
their guns ready to protect their friend. 
But the next moment they could not have 
pulled a trigger if it had been necessary to 
save their lives thereby, for they and the 
whole concourse of Indians were shaking 
themselves with laughter at what was taking 
place. 

What was it ? 

Well, merely that Thunder-maker had not 
reckoned with the enormous strength that 
was latent in the Scotsman, nor the peculiar 
sense of his humour ; for, no sooner had the 
Indian charged, than he found himself 
gripped by powerful hands, turned face 
downwards on a bent knee, and smacked in 
good old homely style of punishment, to 
which the medicine man’s scanty attire 
rendered him exceedingly suitable. 

Thunder-maker yelled and kicked, but he 
was held as if in a vice, while the slaps rang 
out in rapid succession and the valley echoed 
with laughter. 

At last Mackintosh released the delinquent, 
and the poor man slunk away amid jeers and 
laughter. His day was over, and from that 
hour our white friends saw him no more. 

When the hum had subsided. Mackintosh 
once more appealed to the chief, but without 
success. 

“ We must obey the totem,” he reiterated 
doggedly, though it was plain to see that ho 
was sorry to be at enmity with the strangers. 

** But how do you know that you are 
obeying the totem ? ” questioned Bob, who 
could remain silent no longer. 

At this question Mighty Hand turned to 
the boy with an indulgent smile. 

“ White spirits come from waters that are 
silver when moon round. By this we know. 
But if red men foolish, totem wise. Totem 
will not let red men do wrong. Totem will 
appear serpent of fire to warn red men no* 
light flames.” 

“We can do nothing more at present.” 
said Mackintosh, as he turned to the lads. 
“ We’ll pitch our camp over yonder, and 
talk things over.” 

After the camp was pitched and food 
partaken, Mackintosh decided to pay a 
visit to Swift Arrow to see if he could not 
manage to argue that old man into a state of 
reason so as to support another appeal to 
Mighty Hand. It had not been considered 
advisable to press for an interview with 
the captives, lest they might be too closely 
watched, and any future attempt at rescue 
be thus frustrated. 

“ I'll just go by mysel’,” the man 
explained. “ Swift Arrow is an old friend 
o’ mine, and no’ a bad creature in many 
ways. Haggis is away cracking with some 
o’ his friends also. You’ll not mind being 
left alone for a time ? I'll no’ be long.” 

“ Wo don’t mind,” said Boh. 44 Anything 
to see light in this difficulty. We’ll bo all 
right.” 

“ Very well. I’ll be back as soon as I 
can, and I’ll hope to have good news for 
you ” 


The Hoy's Otvn Toper. 


Left to themselves, the lads did not speak 
much, for their hearts were very heavy, 
knowing that if some plan of rescue was not 
thought of within a few hours, it would be 
too late. 

For a considerable time they were 
absolutely silent, lying within the tent 
surrounded by stores, and the various tins 
and boxes of the naturalist’s outfit. 

Then Bob’s mind began to wander over 
all the events that led up to the present day ; 
and, in wondering at the blind ignorance 
that could yield so much to a mere legend, 
he recalled the chief’s last words : 

“ 4 The totem will not let the red men do 
wrong,’ ” he quoted mentally. “ Fools ! 
As if a serpent could tell them to do anything 
in the first place ! How can any reasoning 
person be so- Alf ! ” 

Bob had suddenly sprung to his feet as he 


uttered the exclamation, and Holden started 
to look at his friend as if he had suddenly 
lost his senses. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, old man ? ” 
he exclaimed. “ Have 3 'ou been asleep ? ” 

“ Asleep ? No ! Never was wider 
awake in all my life. Why, I’ve got it. 
They are saved ! They are saved ! ” 
And the boy laughed for very joy at the 
thought. 

“ What do you mean ? ” questioned 
Holden anxiously. It was little wonder 
that he believed for the moment that anxiety 
had brought his chum to a fever. 

“ Mean ? ” the elder boy echoed. 
“ Simply this : That our fathers shall be 
saved, and you and I will do it. It’s all 
so simple. We must have been fools not 
to think of it before ! ” 

(To be concluded.) 




[EXTRACT I.] 

I T was while I was hanging about waiting 
for a chance of asking my mother if 
she thought I could make a good living as 
a miser that I first got the idea of becoming 
famous through keeping a Diary. 

You see, since fat her died, mother has had 
to make money by writing stories for 
magazines and papers, and I’m always 
trying to think out a good way of getting 
on in the world so that she won’t have to 
do so much work. She had been talking 
what she calls “ shop ” with a friend of hers, 
and I was just beginning to wonder if they 
would ever stop, when I found that they 
were talking about a man called Pepys, who 
became famous simply by keeping a Diary. 
Just think of it; he died about two hundred 
and fifty years ago and people still talk of 
him. That’s something like fame ! 

I heard mother say that it would be a good 
thing for coming generations if there was a 
living man industrious enough to write down 
his everyday impressions and experiences 
like Pepys did. I just jumped at the idea ; 
I forgot all about the miser business, and 
bought a Diary the first chance I got. 

In the front of my Diary there’s a page 
for filling in particulars about yourself. 
This is a copy of what I have filled in : 


Age. 12 years in May. 

Height. 4 ft. 9 ins. 

Weight. 6 stone, 4 lbs. 

Colour of hair. Reddish, not Carrots. 

Complexion. Fair and Freckles. 

Boots, size. Men’s fours. 

Cloves, size. Don’t know, because I 

don’t w ear any. 

Collars, size. 13. 

Next-of-kin. My Mother. 

I wonder if my Diary will really make me 
famous; I’ve had several disappointment8 
already and don’t want another. I began 
by trying to be a Philanthropist, that is, 
after I had got over the idea that a policeman 
is the most important thing in the world. 
There is something fine sounding about the 
word philanthropist, and when I first heard 
it I wasn’t satisfied until I found out what 
it meant. 

It was Hobson, one of the bigger boys at 
the day school I go to, who explained it to 
me. 

“ A philanthropist is a chap who’s always 
helping other people,” he told me. “ They 
must make plenty of money at it, because 
their names are always at the top of the lists 
of subscriptions for charities and things of 
that kind.” 

“ Do they get famous ? ” I asked. 
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“ Of course they do,” he answered. 
“ When people are writing or talking about 
them they always call them famous philan¬ 
thropists.” 

“ What do you have to do to become one ? ” 

I tried not to speak too eagerly, for fear 
he’d guess what I was getting at. 

“ Oh, they mostly give away money,” he 
said, ” but some of them build chapels, or 
schools, or libraries, and give them away.” 

I must have looked a bit down-hearted 
at this. I know I felt that my hopes of 
becoming a philanthropist were almost 
shattered ; but Hobson encouraged me. 

“ Of course you’d have to begin in a 
small way,” he said cheerfully, “ and if you 
begin young enough you’d have a fine 
chance of being more famous than any of 
them.” 

I brightened up. 

“ Do you really think I could become one 
of them ? ” I said. 

“ Of course you could if you’ve got it 
in you,” he replied impatiently. “All you’ve 
got to do is to make a start and stick to it; 
you’d soon get into the knack of it. I’ll 
help you if you like. There’s a chap I 
know who wants help badly, and sixpence 
would be a small fortune to him. You can 
begin with him ; if you’ll let me have the 
money I’ll give it to him to-day.” 

Hobson knew that my mother had given 
mo a shilling that morning. I had ^hown 
it to him when I got to school. But I had 
not quite made up my mind that I wanted 
to be a philanthropist, so I hesitated. 

“ Who’s the chap ? ” I asked. 

I did not want to actually refuse Hobson, 
because I might be missing a good chance of 
starting as a philanthropist, but I wanted 
time to think a bit about it. 

Hobson didn’t seem to like my question. 

“ I don’t think I ought to tell you his 
name,” he said. “ Ho might not like it; 
besides, you know, proper philanthropists 
employ agents to find out people who 
want help, and they don’t ask a lot- of silly 
questions. Of course, if you don’t want to 
be one, and don’t want me to help you, you 
have only got to say so.” 

I saw at once that I had offended Hobson, 
and, as I did not want to lose him as a 
friend, I got out of the trouble by telling him 
that I believed I would be a philanthropist 
but hadn’t quite decided about it yet. 

“ I’ll tell you when I get back to school 
this afternoon,” I promised. “ I’m almost 
certain I’ll do it, because I do want to 
become famous.” 

This seemed to satisfy him. for he did not 
laugh at me, as 1 was afraid he would. He 
looked quite pleased and promised to help 
me all he could if I was really in earnest. 

On the way home I thought quite a lot 
about the business. The main thing that 
had kept me from deciding on the spot was 
that I didn’t think I could make much 
progress with only a shilling to start on. I 
only got threepence a week pocket-money, 
and a shilling every now and then when 
mother is extra pleased with me about my 
school reports or something. Of course, I 
remembered that Hohsou said that I could 
begin in a small way, but then there was a 
little electric pocket lantern I wanted to buy, 
and that would take all the shilling. I 

C ed the shop where the lantern was, but 
t off buying it until I was certain of just 
what I wanted to do. 

Perhaps I might have bought the lantern 
after all if it hadn’t been for the woman 
who was on our doorstep when I reached it. 
In a way she settled the question for mo. 
She was a poor, thin, starving-looking woman 
with a tiny, blue-faced baby in her arms, and 
hanging on to her skirts was the skimpiest- 
looking little girl I’d ever seen. They all 


seemed so cold and hungry that it made me 
shiver to look at them. 

I think the woman was going to knock 
at the door to beg; but when she saw me 



” I passed the sl^op where the lantern was.” 


on the steps she turned away and slipped 
past me, muttering something, and the 
little kiddie at her skirts began to cry. I 
couldn’t help it; I stopped the woman, took 
the shilling out of my pocket, and gave it 
to her. She looked at me as if she couldn’t 
believe her eyes when she saw what I’d 
given her, and then the misery suddenly 
seemed to vanish from her face, and she 
smiled at me so that I couldn’t help feeling 
as pleased as Punch with myself. The next 
moment she clutched at the little girl and 
hurried away just as fast as she could move. 

While I stood watching her it came over 
me like a flash that I had started as a philan¬ 
thropist without really meaning to. And 
the funny thing about it was that I didn’t 
seem to care a bit about not being able to 
get the electric lamp. The only tiling that 
worried me was the thought that Hobson 
might turn nasty when he found that I 
had started without his help. 

If I’d only had time' to tliink I might 
have given sixpence to the starving woman 
and kept the other sixpence for the poor 
chap Hobson knew about. Anyhow it 
couldn’t be helped ; I’d have to toll Hobson 
that his case would have to wait until 1 got 
another sixpence. 

Although I was full of excitement I 
managed to eat a pretty big dinner, but when 
I was nearly finished my mother almost 
took my breath away with a question. 

“ Well, Pip, did you get your electric 
lamp ? ” she asked. 

She knew I intended to get the lamp, 
because I had been telling her about how 
long the light lasted, how often it wanted 
to be re-charged, and things like that. I 
was sorry now that I had made so much 
fuss about it, because I was afraid that 
she’d quickly find out about me being a 
philanthropist, and I wanted to keep that 
as a surprise for her. It was no use telling 
her about it when I’d only just begun. 

“ No, I haven’t bought it yet, mother,” 
I said, and I filled my mouth with a big 
spoonful of pudding, hoping she wouldn’t 
say any more to me just then. 

I knew she was very particular about 
me not speaking when I’d got fool in my 
mouth, and I hoped she would have for¬ 


gotten what she had spoken to me about 
by the time I had got the pudding down. 

But somehow my face began to flush until 
I knew I was as red as a beetroot, and mother 
kept her eye on me until I had finished the 
pudding. She seemed to know I had some¬ 
thing on my mind. 

“ You’ve still got the shilling I gave you 
this morning then, Pip ? ” she asked me 
suddenly. 

Then, of course, I had to tell her all about 
the poor woman I had met on the doorstep. 
But luckily, before I was able to get out 
anything about being a philanthropist, she 
pulled me to her and gave me such a hug that 
I hadn’t enough breath in my body to say 
any more. 

“ Pip, you dear boy ! ” she cried out. 
Then she held me in front of her, and looked 
at me with her eyes shining. 

I hate being made a fuss of, and I wriggled 
to get away, but she held me to her and gave 
me another hug. Then she took out her 
purse. 

“ That was a beautiful thing to do, Pip, 
and I must reward you for it,” she said. 
“ You gave that poor woman the shilling 
you wanted so much for yourself, and now 
you shall have two for it.” 

And she gave me a two-shilling-piece. 

She had to let me go after that, because 
I only just had time to get back to school. 

I was jolly glad at the way things had 
turned out, and so was Hobson when I told 
him everything. He was awfully glum 
and disgusted when I got to the part where 
I gave the shilling away, but I soon made 
that right by showing him the two-shilling- 
piece. 

“ You’ve come out of the mess better 
than you deserve,” he said. “ I never 
thought you’d be such a fool as to give all 
your money to one person ; the more people 
you spread it over the more famous you get. 
If your mother wasn’t such a decent sort 
you’d have made a frightful muddle of it. 
It’8 a good thing you asked me to help you ; 
I’ll see you don’t make any more mistakes 
like that. Imagine giving a whole shilling 
to a woman you’d never seen before, who 
doesn’t even know your name. It’s rotten 



“‘You've come out of the mess better 
than you deserve,' he said." 


waste, because you don’t get fame out of it. 
Silly, I call it. I bet she went and spent it 
on drink.” 

“ Oh, I am sure she bought food with it,” 
I exclaimed. “ She looked so awfully 
starved ; I may have made a mistake, but 
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Fm not a bit sorry about it now that I’ve the 
two-shilling-piece to make a fresh start with.” 

“ It hasn’t turned out as badly as it might,” 
Hobson admitted, “ but if you want to get 
on you’ll have to be more careful in future. 
You should always make the proper inquiries 
about the people you wish to help, and that’s 
where you’ll find me awfully useful to you.” 

We had to shut up about it just then, 
because school had commenced, but after¬ 
wards Hobson waited for me outside, to get 
the sixpence for the poor chap he had told 
me about, and also to tell me of a fine idea 
he had. 

“ It’s simply a splendid notion,” he said. 
“ I’ve started a subscription list for our 
poor Benighted Black Brethren, and put 
your name down at the top. It will do you 



I’ve just thought of a grand idea.’ he 
gasped, as he ran up." 


an awful lot of good to be the first subscriber. 
It’s one of the best ways I know to get your 
name up as a philanthropist.” 

He pulled from his pocket a sheet of 
paper, nicely ruled in red and black ink. 
He must have done it during sums. At 
the top he had the words:—“ For our 
Benighted Black Brethren ”—w ith the 
initials in red ink ; and underneath was my 
name in full, in beautiful handwriting, with 
sixpence entered in the money column 
opposite to it. 

That was how the second sixpence of 
the two-shilling-piece went. I bought two- 
pennyworth of sweets to get change of 
the florin, gave Hobson two sixpences, and 
divided the sweets with him. 

“ You are making a splendid start,” he 
said enthusiastically. “ I’ll sec that poor 
chap this evening, give him the sixpence, 
and you may be sure he’ll never get tired 
of talking of you. If you take my advice 
you won’t do anything with the rest of 
the money until you see me again ; perhaps 
by then I’ll have thought of something else 
to help you.” 

I thanked him for helping me such a lot, 
and he hurried away. I had ten pence left 
now, and I was counting it over when I 
heard Hobson calling me. 

44 I’ve just thought of a grand idea,” he 
gasped, as he ran up. “ There’s our washer¬ 
woman has been wanting a now’ mangle for 
an awful long time. The one she’s got 
doesn’t do her mingling properly and she’s 
afraid of losing all her work if she doesn't 
et a new one. She’s got a husband who 
rinks and spends all the money she tries 


to save. It would be just splendid for you 
to start a subscription list for getting her 
the mangle, and you’ll earn her eternal 
gratitude.” 

44 But how* will it make mo famous ? ” 
I asked, hesitating about paying out any 
more money just then. 

44 Why, Pip! Surely you know how 
washerwomen talk,” he answered scornfully. 
44 She ll have your name all over the 
neighbourhood in a couple of days. Como 
along,” he said coaxinglv. k ‘ I’ll make out 
a beautiful list, just like the Black Brethren 
one, and put you down at the top for six¬ 
pence. I’ll bring it and show it to you in 
the morning.” 

I looked at my remaining money. 

44 You’d better make it ninepence,” said 
Hobson, taking all but a penny from my 
hand. 44 It will make it look a lot more 
generous.” 

I didn’t like to haggle about threepence 
when Hobson was taking so much trouble 
for me, so I let him keep the ninepence. 

44 It’s really the best thing you’ve done 
yet,” he said as ho went away. 

Well, I seemed to have made a good start, 
but the drawback was that I couldn’t see 
how I was going to keep it up. I only had 
a penny left, with no more to come until 1 
got my weekly threepence. But on the way 
home I had a wonderful idea. I would 
tell mj r mother what I had done with the 
two shillings. She was so pleased about 
the shilling that I felt sure she would be 
doubly pleased that I had done so much 
better with the two shillings. She might 
give me four shillings now, but if she only 
gave me two it would do very nicely to get 
on with. 

At home mother was busy writing, but 
at tea-time I told her all about it at once. 

I never had such a horrible disappointment 
in my life. Instead of wanting to hug me, 
mother sat straight up and looked really 
grieved. For a long time she stared at me 
in a silent, shocked way. 

44 Oh, Pip, I never thought you would be 
a silly or a wicked boy,” she said at last. 

I didn’t know what to do or say, so I did 
nothing. I just felt awfully mean, uncom¬ 
fortable and miserable. 

44 Come here, Pip,” said my mother, in a 
very solemn voice. 

I went over to her. 

44 Don't you know’ why I gave you the 
two shillings to-day, Pip ? ” she began. 
44 It was because you did a lovely action in 
making a sacrifice of something you w anted 
badly so that you might help a poor w oman. 
That was real and pure charity ; but to get 
rid of your money deliberately in the hope 
of getting more from me is very like wicked 
trickery. At the best it was horrible 
silliness.” 

Of course I was nearly blubbering at this, 
and, as I couldn’t have my mother thinking 
so meanly of me, I had to tell her all about 
trying to be a philanthropist, and getting 
Hobson to help me. Then I think she 
understood, because she did not rag me any 
more. But she quickly got her knife into 
Hobson, and said some very nasty things 
about him. She wound up by making me 
promise not to have him for a friend any 
more. 

44 You must try some other way of getting 
famous,” she said. 4 ‘ There are already too 
many persons being philanthropists with 
other people's money.” 

I was sorry at first that I had to cut 
Hobson, but I soon found out that he was 
glad enough to keep away from me. After¬ 
wards I found out that he had spent all my 
money on himself, and I saw very plainly 
then Avhat a silly ass I had been. 

(To be continued .) 


MARCUS CURTITJS. 

By Rev. J. Hudson, M.A. 

R ome writhed in anguish : pale the Augurs stood. 
All impotent to aid ; importunate 
The people pressed, and clamoured loud and long: 

“ This prodigy, what meaneth it ? ” But still 
The yawning gulf gaped wide and deep, a chasm 
Whose meaning mocked conjecture, till a sage 
Instructed of the gods made answer thus: 

44 Rome must devote an offerirg to the gulf. 

Her cliiefest treasure ; thus and only thus 
The Seven-hilled City shall survive, and wield 
A world-wide Empire.’' 

Straightway, at the word, 

Rich citizens with lavish ardour took 
Gold, silver, jewels, trophies torn from foes, 

And poured them in the abyss ; but none the less 
Its greedy jaws stood gaping. 

Rose a youth, 

A noble Roman youth—his eyes afire 
With patriotic fervour. “ Could it be 
That greater treasure, Rome, was ever thine 
Than loyal loving sons ? ” 

He said, and ceased ; 
And armour-clad leaped lightly on his horse 
And plunged into the chasm which straightway closed. 
And closing made a monument to be 
A grand memorial for the after days, 

An age-long allegory teaching this : 

44 Not greedy Mammon’s garnered store of gold. 

Nor aught of vulgar pomp or vicious pride, 

But manhood, mighty manhood, makes a State ; 

A country’s treasure in her children lies.’* 

m m m 


Covresponbence. 

F. A. F. Fole.—T here is no current value : if a good 
impression it is worth half a guinea or more. 

R. KAY.—See 44 Rafts and Catamarans” on pages 
428, 447 and 459 of the sixth volume. There is also 
a notice on page 622 of the eighth volume. The 
articles in the sixth volume were reprinted in 
44 Indoor Games, 4 ’ and several successful catamarans 
were built from them. 

1’hilatelist.—I t is a deed stamp, and is of no value. 
There is no market for such things. 

W. LOCK.—The Pitt is William Fitt, afterwards Earl 
of Chatham, and the Legge is Henry Bilson Legge, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Pitt’s 
administration and dismissed with him from otlice 
in April 1757. The result was a popular agitation 
in their favour, during which 44 it rained gold boxes 
on them,” and medals and mugs and knives in¬ 
scribed with their names became common amongst 
their admirers. 

J. W. HIRSCH.—(1) A George III. half-crown of 1816 
in a good state is worth five shillings ; the farthing 
of 1802 may be worth a shilling, but not if much 
worn. (2) It is not a postage stamp, and should 
not be mixed up with the other stamps in the 
album. 

E. Mock.—I t is not a stamp but a tradesman's label. 
Is it likely that an Egyptian stamp would bear no 
lettering but an address in London ? 

A. D. W. (Manchester).—The meaning of the in¬ 
scription on the obverse is 44 George, by the Grace 
of God King of Great Britain, France and Ireland.” 
On the reverse appears 44 Duke of Brunswick and 
Liincburg, Treasurer and Elector of the Roman 
Empire. 1715 " ; but the lettering as given is not 
quite the same as in most cases. 

R. C. SHAW.—Your best plan would be to write to 
the author of the paper whose address is given. 
We have no space here to go into such details, but 
the terms are clear enough, when compared w’ith the 
illustration. Advice on materials is given in 
Frederick Walker’s “Practical Kitesand Aeroplanes.’’ 
which, with other books, you can get at Gamage’s 
in liolborn. 

.1. BURBIDGE.—The coin is a Prussian thaler of 
Frederick the Great. It is one of the new coins 
issued in 1761 when ho restored the coinage to 
purity. The inscription is not Fridiricus. but 
I'rederieus. and Boruss means Prussia. It is probably 
worth three shillings and should be kept. The price 
of the monthly part is sixpence, and as a rule ifc- 
i» obtainable for fourpence halfpenny. 

H. H. HART.—Tlie answer would take up too much 
space. Get Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almnnac. price 
one shilling, from John Wisden &, Co.. 21. Cranbourn 
Street, Leicester Square, London ; it will save you a. 
deal of trouble. Any bookseller iu Montreal can 
procure it tor you. 
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How to Make a Boy's Own Davenport. 

AN ARTICLE FOR THE YOUNG HANDY WORKER. 

By QEORQB P. MOON. 


N ow we come to the stage where we may 
begin to put together the various parts 
we have prepared. 

The mortises and tenons ot the sides and 
rails are carefully glued with freshly made 
glue or fish glue, and the back legs are united 
to the front (fig. IS}. 



While these are setting we can be arrang¬ 
ing the place for the lock, which should 
measure 2 in. by 1 in. by J in., or such like. 
It is to be fixed on the inside of the front of 
the desk in the middle. Fig. 16 illustrates 
it in position. Measure carefully the space 
necessary to cut away, and be careful with 
the chisel, for you can’t replace material once 
it is removed. 

When the glue is hard, we can join the 
two parts by adding front and back and 
cross-rail. 

The bottom of the desk measures 184 in. 
by 16 in.; but these dimensions should be 



asceriained to be correct before the wood is 
sawn out. It is of $ in. thickness. 

Bits at each corner are removed to make 
way for the legs; and when it fits nicely it 
is glned and screwed in place. 

Below the front and sides you will notice 
an ornamental continuation cut out of a strip 
of J-in. wood, 1 in. wide and long enough to 
reach from one leg to the other. A keyhole 
saw or fret saw is the best tool for this 
business; but in absence of these a ohisel 
ought to serve well enough to shape the strip. 

The top of the desk is composed of two 
parts—the flap and the strip of wood cover¬ 
ing the horizontal portion of the desk to 
which the flap is hinged. 



The strip measures 21 in. in length and 6 £ 
in. in width, having a thickness of } in. 

The edges of the ends of the strip may be 
left plain, bnt, if we bevel them or otherwise 


fast n. 

ornament them (and, of course, the edges of 
the flap as well), it will be a vast improvement. 
Fig. 17 suggests a design or two. Oouge, 
knife, and chisel will be all the tools needed. 


We next cut an opening in the strip 13 in. 
by 2 in., 1 § in. from one of the margins and 
equidistant from the ends (fig. 18). This is 
to provide a place for the two ink-bottles 
ana the penholder receptacle. 

. Our key-hole saw is employed in this work, 
and chisel and vigorous application of sand¬ 
paper soon banish any ragged edges which 
the blade may have left. 

Then we line the opening with strips of 
4 -in. wood, wide enough to project the tiniest 
bit above, the top being rounded, and fix in 
two cross-pieoes, 2 in. from the ends, to form 
receptacles for the ink-bottles (fig. 19), 



making little grooves in the long lengths for 
them to lie in. 

The strip is hen placed on the desk in the 
situation it is meant to occupy when fixed 
on, the edge having the aperture nearest to 
it coming to the front. 

Four pieces of $-in. wood, 4£ in. square, 
are next cut out and glued to the under 
surface of the strip so that the middle ones 
touoh the back of the desk and the outer ones 
both back and side, there being a distance of 
} in. between them. See fig. 20. 



The object of these squares is twofold—!o 
form a bottom to the ink-bottle receptacles 
and penholder hollow, and to make grooves 
for the pieces of wood which make the 
pigeon-holes. Four similar squares are later on 
to be glued to the bottom of the desk (fig. 21 ), 



and the pigeon-hole partitions occupy the 
position shown by the dotted lines in this 
• ame diagram. 

This completed, we saw out a piece of f-in. 
wood, just large enough to fit the penholder 
receptacle, and glue it in after we have 
hollowed the top surface (fig. 22 ) with gouge 
and sandpaper rolled round a wooden rod. 

The strip is then glued on, its front 
margin coinciding with the commencement 
of the slope of the desk Bides, and we prepare 
the flap, which measures 21 in. by 12 in. by 

i in- 


Apiece of thoroughly well-seasoned canary 
must be chosen for this part of the desk, free 
from warp or other defects. When we have 
ornamented the edges we can provide the 
place tor the oblong piece of leather or 
velvet whioh is used to write on. Four 
straight cuts with a sharp knife, 2 in. from 
the margin, will outline the oblong; and the 
borders of the space can be lowered ^ in. 
with the chisel. Properly speaking, the 
whole of the space should be lowered; but 
this is not absolutely neoessary; it is suffi¬ 
cient if we commence an inch or so from the 
border, shaving deeper as we proceed outward. 



Before hinging to the top part of the desk 
already on,"we should complete the pigeon¬ 
holes, cutting out and glning on the 
ornamental strip you will notioe in fig. 23. 
It is of fretwork wood. 

The elevated back is the last part for us 
to devote our attention to. It is composed 
of six pieces, all of J in. material. 

The back, a (fig. 24), measures 19 in. by 8 
in.; the shelf, 6 , 18J in. by 3£ in. in the 
middle ; the brackets, c, 65 in. high and 4£ 
in. wide at the base; the little cornice, d, 20 
in. by I in. wide; and the top ornament, e, 



17 in. by 2J in. Qlue and screws attaoh these 
various parts to each other; and the back is 
screwed to the top of the desk. 

Next comeB the ebonising. 

An excellent stain is made by adding £ oz. 
of logwood extract to J pint of hot water in 
whioh a bit of green copperas the size at a 
small marble has been dissolved. Apply 
with a brush while hot, and give three doses 
of the solution. 

Then, when the desk is quite dry, go over 
with a decoction oompoeed of a breakfast cup 
of vinegar in which scraps of rusty iron, 



nails, etc., have been allowed to steep 
Finally give a good coat of clean varnish. 

The leather can then be glued to the flap, 
making use of rather thin glue, and, finally, 
the small, square-topped castors suitable for 
our Davenport should be fixed on. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SAVED BY A HYMN. 

*' AS Old Reader of the ‘ B.O.P. ’ ” sends us the 
following: 

44 ‘ God with ns I : The Story of a Christinas Hymn,’ 
by A. L. Haydon, in the Christinas Number forthis year, 
reminds me of another hvmn story which is credited to 
Professor Drummond, it concerns Wesley’s beautiful 
and well-known 4 Jesus, Lover of my Soul.’ 

*' Two Americans, who were crossing the Atlantic 
together in a steamship, met in the saloon on Sunday 
night to sing hymns. As they sang the last one, * Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,' one of them heard an exceedingly 
rich and beautiful voice behind him. He looked round, 
and although he did not know the face, he thought he 
knew the voice. So, when the music, ceased, he turned 
and asked the man if he had not been in the Civil War. 
The other replied that he had been a Confederate 
soldier. 

44 * Were you at such a place on such a night ? * 
asked the first, naming a certain locality and a date. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, * and a curious tiling happened 
that night, which this hymn has recalled to iny mind. 
I was posted on sentry duty near the edge of a wood. 
It was a dark night and very cold, and I was a little 
frightened because the enemy was supposed to be very 
near. About midnight, when everything was still, and 
1 was feeling homesick and miserable and weary, I 
thought that I would comfort myself by praying and 
singing a hymn. I remember distinctly singing this 
hymn : 

“ All ray trust on Thee is stayed. 

All my help from Thee I Jjring, 

Cover my defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing.” 

After having sung that I felt a strange peace come 
down upon me, and tltrough the long night I felt no 
fear.' 

“ 4 Now,’ said the other man, * listen to my storv. 
I was a Union soldier, and was in the wood that night 
with a party of scout*. I saw you standing, although 
I did not see your face. My men had their rifles 
focussed upon you, waiting the word to fire, but when 
you sang out; 

“ Cover ray defenceless head 

With the shadow of Thy wing,” 

I said, “ Boys, lower your rifles ; we will go home." * ** 




HOW A SNOWFLAKE IS FORMED. 

THE life history of the aerial frost flowers of winter 
has been described by a scientific writer. In order to 
have a fair start in life a snowflake should be built up on 
a particle of dust. Then, if It has the good fortune to 
begin its career at the top of a cloud many miles above 
the earth, and to pass through many atmospheric 
strata, differing in tneir temperature and the amount 
of moisture they contain, our snowflake is very likely 
to become a notable individual among its kind. In a 
stratum of warmer air the little flake catches moisture 
on Its tiny spicules, and when it enters a colder strutuin 
below, the moisture is frozen, and so the flake grows. 
In a thawing air many flakes sometimes cohere, forming 
disks from an inch to two or three inches across. 




GREENWICH TIME. 

IN Great Britain and in the United States geographers 
reckon longitude from the meridian of the Royal 
Observatory of Greenwich, England. The meridian 
of Washington was formerly used in the United States. 
Germans reckon generally from l’erro in the Canaries 
as the dividing line between the eastern and western 
hemispheres, although modern German scientists 
and the mariners of nearly all countries employ the 
meridian of Greenwich. In other countries geographers 
often reckon from the meridian of their capital, as 
the French from Paris 

The astronomical observatory at Greenwich was 
opened in July, 1G76. Before its establishment serious 
errors in the astronomical tablets of the i>eriod impeded 
navigation by the difficulty of determining a ship’s 
course at sea ; and it was found necessary to establish 
gome more accurate process than that of the 41 dead 
reckoning ” then in use. King Charles II appointed 
an astronomer named Flamsteed as 41 Astronomical 
Observator,” his missi<jn being to " rectify the tables 
of the motions of the heavens and the places of fixed 
stars,” so as to find out the longitude of places, for the 
purpose of perfecting,the art of navigation. 

Greenwich Hill, on the Thames River near London, 
was the site determined upon for an observatory. 
Flamsteed immediately began his work, and collected 
an enormous mass of observations which furnished the 
fir-t trustworthy catalogue of the fixed stars. Sir 
Isaac Newton in developing his theory of the law of 
gravitation depended upon Flamsteed's lunar obser¬ 
vations. 

There are various ways of finding longitude, the 
problem being that of comparing the time at the place in 
question with that of the prime meridian. On shore 
the most accurate method is to compare the time of 


the two places by means of the electric telegraph, while 
at sea, the local time being determined by observation 
of some celestial object, it is compared with Greenwich 
time, as shown by a chronometer carefully set and 
regulated before sailing. 

CHAMPION PIPER IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 

Pipe-Major William Ross, the big, handsome leader 
of the celebrated 2nd Scots Guards pipe band, lias been 
personally decorated with the Royal Victorian Order by 
His Majesty the King. Ross was selected by His Majesty 


cress, wheat, grass or flax seeds in the holes and suspend 
this in the window of a light, warm room, when in due 
course he will have a decided curiosity in plant culture. 
The sponge must be kept moist, of course. In the 
course of a week the seeds will germinate and clothe 
the entire surface of the sponge with a mass of lovely 
green foliage. 

“ Another pleasing floral novelty ir that of growing 
plants on flannel. In this case a porous brick has 
to be soaked ih water, and then covered with flannel, 
which also must be well moistened. The brick can be 
laid on a dish containing a little water, or be suspended 
near the window. If the latter plan be adopted a little 
water must be poured on the top of the brick daily to 
keep the flannel moist. In either case sprinkle flax, 
grass, or cress seeds freely over the flannel. Large 
seeds like those of wheat are not suitable. When the 
seeds sprout they will send their roots through the 
flannel and fix themselves firmly to it. If any of the 
seeds fall off. sprinkle others on. 

44 Yet another novel mode of gardening is that of 
growing acorns in bottles. The acorn is. of course, the 
seed of the ouk. If one of these can be obtained, pierce 
it through the centre with a stout needle containing 
thread. Arrange the thread so that the acorn is 
suspended point downwards midway in a bottle. Add 
sufficient water to just touch the point of the acorn, 
and cover the mouth with a paper capsule. Stand the 
bottle in a warm place ; then in due course the aoom 
will vegetate and put forth roots, which will coil 
round the interior of the bottle, also a stem which will 
ascend through the neck and bear foliage. The 
chestnut and horsc-che6tnut may also be grown in 
bottles. The bottles in this case should, however, be 
wide-mouthed ones, so as to allow the nuts to rest in 
the neck, and permit the water to rise and just touch 
their undersides.” 

So far, Mr. Sanders. We ourselves, in our younger 
days, used to grow rather pretty indoor ornaments by 
using a melon, marrow, cucumber, etc., suspended 
from a cord, and into the surface of which we would 
insert oat£ or grains of corn, etc. No furtlier'Attention 
was necessary, as the plant supplied all the moisture 
needful, and it soon became quite an attractive object. 
Nowadays there is a good deal of porous pottery made, 
in grotesque shapes, for growing seeds on. 


THE BCOUT’8 CHALLENGE. 

TPHE sentinel halted, for Fancy bad heard 
I A footstep right stealthily Call. 

44 Who's there ? ” came the question. 44 Come 1 give me 
the word l ” 

But silence, deep silenoe, was all. 

“ Who's there?” Then the whisper: “ Fm False¬ 
hood—and pray 

For leave at your camp fire to lie.” 

Rut sternly the sentinel answered : 41 Away I 
You shall not pasd by I ” 

44 But, Scout, in.my train I've a wonderful band 
Whose service you’ll surely confess. 

Here’s Cheating : you know how a turn of his hand 
Could win you an easy success. 

The watchword, of course, he’s unable to say, 

Come I Give hita the pass on the sly I ” 

But sternly the sentinel answered : 41 Away I 
He shall not pass by I " 

44 Then Idleness—he’s a companion whose right 
You cannot consistently shun, 

Nor when round the embers you gather at night 
Deny that he’s certainly one.” 

44 ’Tis false ! In our rest, his contemptible sway, 

I firmly and flatly deny. 

Bui clear from the eamp ! Take your rabble atray ! 1 
They shall iuA pass by l ” 

John Lea. 



Pipe-Major W. N. Ross, 2nd Scots Guards. 

to play outside the Royal Pavilion on the occasion of 
the King’s visit to Aldershot where, marching up and 
down, he played his pipes in a way that can be equalled 
by no other piper in the service. The Pipe-Major when 
in full dross is covered with medals for war-service and 
for pipe-playing, including a gold medal a$ champion 
piper of the world. Ross’s father and mother both 
played the pipes, and he himself learned at his mother’s 
knee, taking part in a competition at the age of ten. 

SOME INTERESTING PLANT 
EXPERIMENTS. 

Mu. T. W. Sanders, F.I..S., in the course of an 
article on Indoor Gardens in the ” One and All Garden 
P-ooks,” gives a hint of which some of o\ir boys may 
like to avail themselves. 44 There is,” he writes, 44 an 
interesting phase of plant culture that is very seldom 
practised, but which, nevertheless, is well worthy of 
»onsideration by those who have a taste for undertaking 
novel experiments. I refer to growing miniature 
trees like the oak and chestnut in bottles, and plants 
like mustard, cress, flax, Ac., in sponges or on flannel. 

44 The sponge method is the simplest and prettiest 
of all the methods we are about to describe. The 
reader has only to procure on old sponge, soak this in 
water, and then sprinkle a mixture of mustard, rape, 
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Snakes I Have Known- 

SOME SOUTH AFRICAN EXPERIENCES. 



M ost people, whatever their race or 
colour, hate snakes. It seems 
almost natural to do so ; but no one can 
possibly hate and fear them more than do 
the natives of South Central Africa. To 
them, all snakes, whether poisonous or not, 
are “ MaTagati ” (evil spirits), and come 
second only to the Hyaena, the “ M’Pisi,” 
that loathsome scavenger, who is chief 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 

of all evil things, according to the 
savages. 

The African native has plenty of snakes 
to hate, the list including some of the 
most deadly reptiles in the world. He goes 
in continual fear of them; yet, curiously 
enough, he never kills one. If a white man 
destroys a snake, his boys will go almost 
wild with delight; but they themselves 


would sooner lose a limb than touch oven 
the most harmless of snakes, living or dead. 

African snakes range in size from the 
python to the night-adder. The former, 
which occasionally runs to twenty-four feet 
in length, and can eat a goat whole, is 
harmless, so far as mankind is concei ned ; 
the latter is usually about the size and shape 
of a carpenters lead pencil, and his bite is 
always fatal within half an hour. You 
lind him at dusk, sti etched out stiaiglit in 
the footpaths, or at the entrance of your 
liut. One blow with your heel kills him ; 
but if you are unwise enough to be going 
barefooted, he kills you. Theie is no cure 
known for his bite. 

Next to the night-adder—next in point 
of deadliness—comes the puff-adder, most 
loathsome-looking of snakes, a horrible, 
bloated creature, generally about two feet 
long and as thick as a man’s forearm. He 
comes into your hut, and hides—waiting 
for you, the natives say ; hides amongst 
your clothes, even between your blankets. 
And. in nine cases out of ten, his bite means 
‘death. 

The puff-adder moves slowly when on 
the ground, and, if you see him in time, he 
is easy to kill—at least, so long as his head 
is towards you. Hut if his tail points in 
your direction, look out; for then, by some 
amazing muscular movement, he is able 
to fling himself at you, turning, and striking 
you in the air. 

There are two experiences with puff- 
adders which 1 shall never forget. The 
first was rather amusing. It was during 
the early days in Matabelcland, on the very 
first gold mine ever started in that country. 
Most of us slept on beds made out of sticks 
and grass: but one man, the Compound 
Manager, had a real iron bedstead, with a 
spring mattress, and a wool mattress on 
top of that. It would have cost about 
twenty-five shillings at home, but transport 
w as sixpence a pound w eight, and altogether 
he had had to pay about six pounds for it. 
Needless to say, he was quite a proud man, 
and all the rest of us envied him. 

One day, a youngster arrived at the 
mine. He had come out with good intro¬ 
ductions to the Chief in Bulawayo, and the 
Chief had sent him down to us, to find 
some sort, of a job for him. As the Com¬ 
pound Manager was aw r ay, and the new 
arrival was still “ soft,” he was given the 
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use of that famous bed. He slept in it one 
night, peacefully, and told us in the morning 
that he did not think life in the mine was 
nearly so hml and unpleasant as men had 
made it out to be; but on the second 
evening, when he went to turn in, something 
squirmed under the blanket, and he threw 
rt back—to find one of the fattest, most 
hideous of puff-adders there. 

A man accustomed to the Country would 
have killed the creature with a stick ; but 
this youngster did not wait to think of 
anything so simple. Instead, he picked 
ap a shot gun, blew the snake to pieces, 
and, at the same time, blow a hole several 
inches across right through the two 
mattresses and set the covers on fire. 

The snake was killed, certainly, but when 
the owner returned he was not at all 
pleased. That same youngster is now a 
grave Inspector of Reformatories in 
England. When I saw him last, at Scotland 
Yard, and reminded him of the puff-adder, 
he was rather cross about it. 

The other puff-adder story concerns 
myself. I had gone down with a bad 
touch of malarial fever, and was lying in a 
hut made of some old sheets of galvanised 
iron tacked on to a rough framework of poles. 
About midday, my brother came in, and I 
told him that I was certain I had seen a 
snake. He glanced round and found 
nothing; then, thinking I was merely 
delirious with the fever, he went out 
again. 

The day wore on, and no one else came near 
me. The fever was pretty bad, certainly; but, 
towards sundown, I was able to sit up, and 
then I saw a huge rat just by the doorway. 
I suppose that men who are more or less 
mad can do things which would be impossible 
for ordinary people. At any rate, I went 
up to that rat, a boot in my hand, and he 
sat quite still, mesmerised, whilst I knocked 
him on the head. 

Then 1 thought I heard another rat, 
behind my brother’s bunk, and I went for 
him too, boot in hand. But, instead of a 
rat, it was a big puff-adder. I hit at him— 
and just drew back in time. A moment 
later, my brother returned, and killed him, 
with an assegai. It was one of the narrowest 
escapes I have ever had from death—and 
that is saving a good deal. 

In Mashonaland, puff-adders and night- 
adders d d not trouble us greatly; but two 
other species of snakes, the Ring-hals and 
the Mambas, were continual sources of 
loss and anxiety. 

The Rin- 3 -hals is one of the most hateful 
reptiles imaginable. Not only can he kill 
you with his fangs, but he can also spit at 
you* and hit you in the eye every time with 
his venom. Naturalists say that his range 
is three yards ; but my experience is that 
you are not safe from him even at seven 
yards. 

The moment the poison has entered your 
eye, the latter begins to swell. Within two 
or three minutes you have lost the sight of 
it, and within half an hour you are almost 
unrecognisable. If nothing is done, you 
will be permanently blind; but, luckily, 
practically all natives know the cure, 
some herb, which they chew r up in their 
mouths, and then daub over the eyes and 
forehead. If this is done speedily, a couple 
of hours later you w ill be well again. Still, 
for a man to be alone on the veld and to be 
spat at by a Ring-hals. there is the pro¬ 
bability of a truly awful death—blindness, 
followed by madness or starvation. 

When we were trading in Mashonaland, 
we used to leave our Btores empty during 
the worst of the wet season, returning to 
them about April. The whole veld down 
there swarmed with rats and. whilst we 


were away, the thatches of our huts made 
fine summer quarters for hundreds of these 
pests. The Ring-hals were plentiful, too, 
and, ’naturally enough, they followed the 
rats, their favourite prey, and also took 
apartments in our roofs. 

As a result, when we returned, the first 
thing we had to do was to light smoky fires 
inside each of the huts, and drive our unwel¬ 
come tenants out. The natives attended to 
the rats, with stones and knobsticks, tossing 
the dead over to the piccaninnies, who were 
waiting to toast them—a rat is one of the 
greatest delicacies knowm to the Mashona— 
whilst we, ourselves, waited for the Ring-hals 
with shot guns. 

It was quite a thrilling game. Twice my 
young brother was blinded temporarily, 
though I was never even touched. 

But one clearance did not suffice. Both 
rats and snakes reappeared in the thatches 
from time to time, and we had some very 
exciting moments with them. 

Once, my brother fired at an immense 
Ring-hals from his bed, and set the thatch on 
fire; though, luckily, we managed to put 
the blaze out immediately. On another 
occasion, I saw' the head of a snake come 
out between the roof-poles, a rat in its jaws; 
and, hanging on to it, its teetli deep in the 
reptile’s skin, was the mate of the captured 
rat. I let drive with a revolver, and. 
though I have no love for rats, I am glad 
to say that both those escaped. In a way, 
that second rat was the pluckiest animal 
I have ever seen. 

The Mambas keep out of dwelling places, 
fortunately ; but they make up for it fully 
by the damage they do on the veld. The 
Green Mamba is found, I believe, chief!v in 
Natal—at any rate, I know little of him ; 
but I do know' his cousin, the Black 
Mamba. 

When I was a cat tie-trader in Mashona¬ 
land, I used to reckon to lose a hundred 
pounds’ worth of cattle a year through Black 
Mambas ; and yet I seldom, if ever, managed 
to kill the offenders. They bit the oxen out 
of sheer deviltry. There was not even the 


excuse that the animals had disturbed thorn, 
for, in every case, it happened during the^ 
night, when the cattle were shut in tho 
kiaal. Sometimes the snake would kill one, 
sometimes a couple, but never more than 
two. ’ 

You could always be certain that a 
Mamba w as the offender,, because you would 
find .the beast struck high up, in the hind 
quarter, and, when you skinned him, there 
would be a ghastly-looking black pulp under 
the hide. Yet, horrible though the meat 
appeared to be, the Mashona would eat 
it with relish. Probably it would have 
killed a white man, but it never seemed 
to have the slightest evil effect on the 
savage. 

The Boers tell all sorts of amazing storiea 
of the Black Mamba, how, when he is really 
angry, he will chase a horseman for miles, 
until ho has tired out both horse and rider, 
and will then kill the pair of them ; but, 
like the majority of “ Dutchmen’s yarns,” 
the tale is absolutely without foundation. 

Another wonderful invention of the Boer 
is tho dassie-adder,” a reptile, half snake 
half rock-rabbit. Scores of Afrikanders 
will tell you of how relations of theirs have 
seen the creature, and have died in con¬ 
sequence of the bad luck it brought them. 
As a matter of fact, the sole foundation for 
tho story is that a Dutchman once saw a 
small python swallowing a “ dassie,” or 
rock-rabbit, tail-end first, and took the 
two to be one creature. The sight scared 
him so greatly that he forthwith drank 
himself to death. 

Nothing is more lucky than for a white 
man to shoot a snake—at least the natives 
say so. The b gger the snake, the bigger the 
animal you are go»ng to shoot. Of course, 
I used to langh at the superstition; but, once, 
the natives had the laugh of me ovor it. 
I had camped down, rather early, at a 
miserable little village, where no white man 
had ever been before. Just before sundown, 
I beard a couple of leopards growling near 
the water-hole, and, naturally, went to 
investigate. As I reached the pool, a 
crocodile slithered off a rock and splashed 
into the water; and, a moment later, 
something big moved at my feet. I looked 
down—to see a twelve-foot-long python. 
A couplo of seconds later, I had blow-n his 
head off. 

My boys were delighted. I had already 
arranged to go shooting on the morrow, and 
now’ every savage in the village wanted to 
accompany me. I was bound to shoot 
something immense, they declared. 

The first three or four buck I saw next 
morning never gave me a chance of a shot. 
Then an eland, the greatest of all buck, 
broke cover, and escaped, followed by a 
useless bullet of mine. A troop of water- 
buck also got clean away. 

At midday, I sat down to rest, hot and 
hungry and cross. So sure had my boys 
been of meat that they had left the provision- 
bag, containing bread and cold guinea-fowl, 
behind. I asked them about the luck of 
the great snake, saying, w'ith perfect truth, 
that I could not remember having, had a 
more thoroughly unlucky day. But they 
only smiled. The day was not over yet, 
they answered. 

When we went on again, I saw a bush- 
buck, fired, knocked it over, yet lost it in 
the end. Once more I jibed at them over 
their miserable superstition—and then, but 
a minute later, I shot a hippopotamus 
bull! 

The luck of the snake had hold good, after 
all! 
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HOW THE 


Game 

Warden of the Yellowstone National Park, 
U.S.A., gave some very interesting par¬ 
ticulars with reference to animals that talk. 

His first exploit in hunting, ho said, was 
the capture of a fox squirrel with his bare 
hands when he was about eight years old. 
The squirrel bit him, but he held on and 
achieved the capture. He then determined 
to become a hunter, and when hardly in his 
teens started out killing buffalo at fifty cents 
[2s.) a head. Later on he made up his 
mind to raise as many buffaloes as he had 
killed. 

But it is on the subject of animal language 
that Colonel Jones “ is most ” interesting. 
He thinks animals have an ability to talk 
with one another that is far greater than we 
think. 

“ The coj'ote,” he says, “ possesses the 
largest range of signals for use afield. Many 
people think animals learn everything from 
their mothers, but, on the contrary, there 


Animal Language. 

FOLK OF THE WILD TALK TO EACH OTHER. 


is not a beast or bird that is not born knowing 
a great deal that it does not have to be 
taught. For instance, when young lions 
follow' a trail, they from the very beginning 
plant their feet in the prints left by their 
predecessors. I have seen young cubs 
whose mother was killed before their eyes 
were open follow* a dog, planting their feet 
in the dog’s footprints.” 

Speaking of the National Park, he says 
there are twenty to thirty thousand elk 
in the Park and that they are daily decreas¬ 
ing in number on account of the fact that 
these creatures are confined to ranges that 
are too high. 

Colonel Jones is known to every hunter 
of big game from one end of the country 
to the other, and is a personal friend of 
President Roosevelt. His record in the 
work of preserving the buffalo is known 
to all students of wild outdoor life. 

The following are examples of animal 
language as described by Colonel Jones : 

MOOSE. 

Challenge—Long call, almost a roar, 
followed by shorter call and concluding 
with a scarcely audible grunt. 

Danger—Single, sustained whistle. 


ELK. 

Challenge—Single, sustained squeal, some¬ 
what resembling the squeal of an angry 
horse. 

Danger—Short, sharp w histle. 

COYOTE. 

Distress—Four short yelps, followed by 
long howl. 

Danger—Two shrill yelps, pause, followed 
by four short yelps in quick succession. 

Food call—Medley of gleeful yelps, 
howls and barks. 

Hunger—Succession of mournful howls 
short and long. 

BEAR. 

Danger—Sharp, sustained grunt. 

Food call—Two quick grunts close 
together. 

Wolves have their hunting calls, as also 
their peculiar cries to give warning of danger. 
The study of this talk of the “ folk of the 
w ild ” is replete with interest to the observer 
of animal life. 




Serial Story. 


A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 


By ARGYLL SAXBY, F.R.G.S., 

Author o “ Urates, White and Red," “ Call of Honour," “ Comrades Three l " 
44 Toviak" “ Tangled Trailsetc. .etc. 


CHAPTER XX.— THE FIERY TOTEM. 

the first redskin who comes against my fist. 
I promised myself to have a go at that 
skunk, Thunder-maker, before I make my 
bow to the world. But for him, I believe 
this trouble would never have gone so far.’* 
“ Ho certainly d.d his best to pile it on," 
agreed the younger man. “ I imagine that 
he was rather in hot water this morning, for 
I thought I heard him yelling. There’s no 
mistaking that harsh voice of his. And 
there were sounds, too, for all the world as 
if some person w*cre getting a jolly good 
spanking. You were dozing at the time. 


watched. Escape was 
impossible, and their 
only remaining hope 
was that when they 
were led forth for the 
sacrifice they might be 
able to take advantage 
of some opportunity to 
make a last stand for 
freedom. 

“It would not matter 
so much for ourselves if 
it were not for the 


T he two men—Arnold and Holden—were 
sitting alone in the teepoe that had been 
assigned for their use. Neither was speaking, 
for the day was drawing to a close, and they 
were almost hopeless of seeing any avenue 
of escape from the fate that the Indian 
superstition hat! ordained for them. 

We said, “almost hopeless.” Of course 
it was necessary to make that proviso, for 
no one is ever hopeless in extremity so long 
as he retains faith in Providence. But 
every scheme that they had planned had 
been proved void on consideration. Though 
free to a certain extent, they were well 


boys,” Arnold said at 
last. “Their position 
is too terrible.” 

“ Of course they will be able to find their 
way back to Edmonton, when they see that 
there is no hope of our returning-” 

“ No hope ? ” repeated Arnold. “ Don’t 
say that. I don’t want to give up hope 
until the very bust moment. Something may 
turn up, and in any case I intend to make 
a good fight for freedom.” 

“ I suppose I do. too, when I think about 
it,” returned Holden, with a short forced 
Ip-ugh. “ We both mean to kick up a bit 
of a dust when the exciting moment 
comes-” 

“ And 3 *ou ma}’ bet it will be exciting for 


so I didn’t disturb you. But 1 know I 
nearly waked you with laughing at tho 
thought of Thunder-maker receiving a 
good old-fashioned correction.” 

“ It would take more than that to do him 
good,” said Arnold with a frow n. “ The 
man is a cheat and a scoundrel of the worst 
sort. He showed us w'hat he was w'orth 
w hen ho told us two nights ago that he had 
the tribe by the nose. Even now, after 
telling us that he knew better, I suppose’ 
he’s working up the people for to-night’s 
show.” 

Holden grunted contemptuously. 

“ He seems bad to the core. In my 
opinion it has been he who has kept Mighty 
Hand away. The chief w'as ready to reason. 
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but I expect Thunder-maker’s boast that 
he could lead the tribe was a true one.” 

“ The old case of kings being ruled by 
their subjects,” commented Arnold. 

Af:er this, conversation again flagged. 
Having little to say of an encouraging 
nature, the mendeemod that silence was best, 
and each sat engrossed with his own thoughts 
while the dayl.ght waned and the shadows 
began to creep over the valley that a joking 
fate had called “ Pleasant.” 

As time went on, tho Englishmen seemed 
to become aware of a sort of disturbance in 
the camp. Feet wpro hurrying here and 
there, and voices were speaking rapidly 
in low tones. Now and then, as some owe 
passed the teepee, tho woidi “ fiery totem ” 
could be heard by those within, so naturally 
the Engl shmen attributed the excitement 
to matters relating to the approaching 
sacrifice. 

But, as time went on, tho excitement 
seemed to grow more intense, and the 
voices were raised to a higher pitch. 

Unable to restrain curiosity any longer. 


the men went to the look-out from the door 
of the teepee, and as they reached the opening 
a strange sight presented itself before them. 

Gathered in many groups were all the 
Indians of the tribe, including all the squaws 
and papooses, whilo tho tall figure of Mighty 
Hand could be seen through the gloaming, 
standing erect upon a hillock at a little 
distance to one side. 

All had their backs turned towards the 
Englishmen. 

They were facing the towering blackness 
of a mighty cliff, while with a sudden wave of 
silence they stood doubly transfixed, with 
eyes directed to one portion of the dark 
wall where a sort of light was dimly 
glimmering. 

What could it be that had such a pow’er 
to fascinate tho whole tribe ? 

The Englishmen looked in the same 
direction, but the object seemed to be 
nothing more than an irregular line of light 
that might have been some reflection caused 
by the setting sun. 

Still all watched in silence. 


And, as the darkness deepened, so did the 
light become clear. From an irregular line 
about ten feet long it seemed to take form 
gradually while it undoubtedly intensified in 
brightness. Clearer and still more plainly 
was the outline revealed, until at last— 
when the sun had quite vanished—there 
stood out against the black wall the shape 
of a snake of fire, poised in the very act to 
strike, just as it was outlined on the breast 
of Mighty Hand ! 

Arnold and Holden were astounded at 
what they surmised to be somo fresh trick 
on the part of Thunder-maker, or some 
special form of the impending ceremony. 
And at the same moment a loud cry broke 
from the throats of the watching multitude. 

“ The fiery totem ! The fiqry totem ! ” 

Then the Indians fell face downwards to 
the ground with fear. 

Surely such a prodigy had never been seen 
before ? 

The sacred totem of the tribe had itself 
appeared to warn the Dacotahs that the 
lire was not to burn that night; that the 
two prisoners were men, not evil spirits. 

While the two men were standing watching 
the prostrate Indians, three figures crept 
round an adjacent tent—two of whom then 
darted forward, while the third followed at 
more dignified leisure. 

“ Bob ! ” 

“ Alf ! ” 

These were the exclamations that burst 
from the lips of the captives as two boys 
launched themselves forward to receiving 
arms. Then came the dignified Skipper 
Mackintosh. 

** You are saved, good sirs,” he said 
without waiting for an introduction. 44 My 
good phosphorus paint and the brains o' 
these tine laddies has called up the fiery 
totem. I’m thinking that there will be no 
sacrifice to superstition the night, and that 
you'll a’ be on your way back to Crane 
Creek the morn.” 


And when next day the time came for 
departure, and the fathers and sons had 
made their arrangements with tho good 
wishes and help of Mighty Hand, Swift 
Arrow', and a host of eager redmen, it was 
Bob who was first to notice that Skipper 
Mackintosh and the half-breed seemed in 
no haste to accompany the party. 

44 Are you not coming with us ? ” the 
boy asked. 

The Scot smiled and shook his head. 

“ No. I’m thinking to bide here for a 
few* days to hunt for yon hawk moih that I 
told you aboot. Besides, when you’re safe 
out of the way, I mean to have a ser.ous 
talk with Mighty Hand and his folk. I 
wouldn’t have them think that yon was a 
real fiery serpent. That would be idolatry. 
We had to cheat them to save life, but— 
w'cll, I’ll no’ leave the Dacotahs until I’ve 
ceevilised them into believin’ that the legend 
of the fiery totem is false, and that there’s 
better ways o’ living than by believin’ such 
gowk’s nonsense.” 

[the end.] 
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WELCOME, KINO 

WINTEB! 

TT7INTER time so jolly, 

* * Makos our faces glow ; 

Then when flooded meadows are frozen, 

And level as glass is the ice, { 

Clear out melancholy, 

And hockey's the game we have chosen 

Pack your traps and go l 

Our skates are unearthed in a trice : 

Hosts of manly pastimes 

As round we go gracefully gliding. 

Follow in your train : 

Next clashing along at full speed. 

Winter, fcest of Seasons 

Or p'raps for a change try 9omc sliding, 

Welcome once again I 

W r e know winter's joys then, indeed— 

Some fellows delight in o’er-rating, 

There's sledging, or scouting and tracking. 

Out after the hounds on a run : 

The joys of the autumn and spring ; 

Of real fun we never are lacking. 

While others for ever are prating 

When winter has fairly begun. 

Of sports that the summer will bring. 

With Christmas our happiness crowning, 

But give me the winter so jolly, 

The jollieet time of the year ; 

When games that are manly hold sway; 

When Peace and Goodwill banish frowning, 

The season of Christmas and holly. 

King Winter, we welcome you here 1 

It beats all the rest far away. 

In summer, at tennis or cricket. 

Weather keen and bracing, 

Keeps as on the go: 

Hounds and paper- cl lasing, 

Play oft is curtailed by the rain : 

Scouting in the snow ; 

In winter at football we stick it. 

When vou come to cheer us 

For weather we care not a grain. 

Joy all round you bring : 

As homeward we trudge wet and weary, 

■Winter, best of seasons, / 

We know an elation so prime. 

Here we hail you King 1 

That mild summer games, slow and dreary, 

Can never effect any time. 

Harold Dornino. 


For Home and Country. 

THE STORY OF AN OLD-TIME BATTLE. 

By THOMAS QUAYLE. B.A. 


he history of the 
British Empire 
carries with it many 
an incident which 
thrills us as we read 
and sends the blood 
racing more quickly 
through our veins. 
Such are the great 
battles from Cre<;y 
to Waterloo, from 
the defeat of the 
Armada to glorious 
Trafalgar. And 
there are other 
incidents which stand out not so promi¬ 
nently, but which set aglow the love of 
country within us. 

There are incidents which give us vague, 
but fascinating, glimpses of the “ spade¬ 
work ” of Empire; the explorer and sur¬ 
veyor, reaching the “ utmost limit of the 
known ” ; the “ navvy ” clearing the jungle 
for the railway track; the sentinel at the 
outpost; the administrator, implanting 
in alien and coloured races fruitful ideas of 
liberty and civilisation ; the scientist who 
takes up in far-off lands the “ white man’s 
burden,” and courts death in the heroic 
fight in malaria-infested swamp against 
dread fever and disease. 

Those are the things which kindle our 
enthusiasm. But in this our Island Story 
there is many another soul-stirring event not 
so well known, when men have likewise 
fought the good fight for King and Country. 
Centuries have rolled away since many of 
these noble deeds were achieved, but time, 
despite its onslaughts, has not been entirely 
able to tarnish their lustre. 

Every schoolboy knows the story of the 
Alfred, whom the Middle Ages called 
“ England's Darling,” but whom after times 
have named “ the Great.” Though he 
offered successful resistance to the Danes 
and did so much for his country, all his 
successors w ere not so great and wise, and by 


the end of the century in which he died the 
Danes were again threatening the independ¬ 
ence of the Island Kingdom. But the spirit 
of Alfred was not yet dead ; one man at 
least was to be found who was willing and 
ready to lay down his life for his country. 
This was Byrhtnoth, alderman of the East 
Saxons. 

In the “Saxon Chronicle,” under the year 
991, we get a brief, dry notice of the battle 
in which Byrhtnoth won everlasting fame. 
It runs thus : “This year came Unlaf with 
ninety-three ships to Staines, and laid waste 
all around ; and thence he went to Sand¬ 
wich, and thence to Ipswich, and harried it 
all, and so to Maldon, and there Byrhtnoth 
the earl and his force came against him and 
fought with him ; and there they slew the 
earl and kept the battle-field.” 

The Unlaf mentioned in the “Chronicle ”is 
Olaf Tryggvason, the favourite hero of Norse 
history, and he is the same that is celebrated 
in Longfellow’s “Saga of King Olaf.” His 
band of raiders had reached Maldon, which 
lies on a hill. Immediately at its base flows 
one branch of the river, while another, still 
crossed by a medieval bridge, flows at a 
little distance to the north, near the village 
of Hey bridge. The Danish ships seem to 
have laid in the branch nearest the town 
and their crews must have occupied the 
space between the two streams, while 
Byrhtnoth, Earl ( Ealdorman) of the East 
Saxons, came to the rescue from the north 
with his force of East Saxon militia. 

It is a bald, plain narrative, as it stands in the 
“ Saxon Chronicle,” and many similar stories 
can be found in the same document. But 
with the English—probably fighting along¬ 
side of them—was a poet, who w as so inspired 
with the deeds and prowess of his comrades, 
that as soon as possible he wTote a great 
poem about the battle. He wrote it so soon 
after the fight that he does not know the 
name of a single one of the enemy, not even 
of their leader, and he describes only those of 
their movements which could be discerned 


from the English position. But he tells 
with simple and unconscious pathos of the 
grim fight that raged, of how the brave old 
Byrhtnoth faced the foe and died pierced 
with wounds, while his body-guard of 
thanes, though they knew the inevitable end, 
kept struggling on until they, too, fell 
beneath the arrow showers of the Vikings. 

The poet was perhaps a gleenian, a 
wandering minstrel, who travelled from 
Court to Court, as VVidsith,thc Far-travellcr, 
who was one of them himself, tells us. 
Everywhere welcome, the gleemen brought 
with them fresh songs and tidings of strange 
peoples and ovents. They sang of kings 
and heroes, and of their deeds of daring. 
In Byrhtnoth’s gallant fight the minstrel 
had material for a soul-stirring song which 
for years to come he would chant to silent 
listeners, what time the warriors sat in the 
rush-strewn hall, and the mead-cup was laid 
aside as the thrilling story rang out. 

It was such a theme as has instantly 
arrested the attention and secured the 
interest of all ages. It was the defence of a 
narrow place against odds, which, from 
Roland in the Pyrenees to Rorke’s Drift, can 
always set the heart beating faster. And 
the poet had caught the whole spirit of it, 
so that his poem is full of dramatic life and 
of the fidelity of an eye-witness. Its deep 
feeling throbs in the clear and forceful 
portrayal. We see powerfully depicted the 
whole Old English idea of “ Comradeship”— 
the Comitatus —by which the retainer was 
bound to his lord by feelings of piety, of 
loyalty and attachment. 

We might imagine as we read the poem 
that we are back in the Fourth Form reading 
the Iliad. The separate deeds of the fighters 
are described, and the fighting about the 
body t)f Byrhtnoth is depicted as strongly as 
‘‘the fighting at the Wall” in the Twelfth 
Book of the Iliad. Just in the same way 
the interchange of blows is clearly noted, 
together with the speeches and thoughts of 
the combatants. 

First we read that Byrhtnoth encouraged 
his men, arranged his ranks, and 

" taught them how to stand 
To keep their ranks, and fearless grasp the buckler in 
tlio hand.” 

Then the Vikings sent a herald who 
announced that in return for treasure they 
would grant peace and sail away. But the 
English leader hurls back defiance :— 

" O thou sea-robber hear 

What saith this folk i To you they give no tribute but 
the spear. 

The venomed point, the old keen edge and all the 
battle-gear. 

That ye should with our spoil go hence unfought since 
thus ye came 

So far into this land of ours, too great mcscems the 
shame ! ” 

But the river still flowed between the two 
forces and so the Northmen moved towards 
the bridge. But there stood Wullstnn, that 
warrior old, Ceola's son, and with him 
Atlfhere and Maccus, who kept the bridge, 
and hacked and hewed until the Vikings, 
seeing the “ bridgewards ” so resolute, 
changed their ground and advanced towards 
the ford. Then Byrhtnoth, in exulting 
pride, gave them a way over the ford, and 
the clash of battle began. On either side 
brave soldiers fell, as the sharp-filed spears 
were hurled, and the whetted anovs few. 
Above, the raven screamed and the eagle 
whirled around. Wulfmaer, Byrhtnoth’s 
kinsman, fell, but not before he had sent 
many a Dane to Valhalla. Edward, too, 
smote one of them, and his lord smiled at 
him through the battle. 

Fiercer grew the onslaught, but especially 
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against the old hero did the Vikings aim. A 
southern lance one of them hurled at him, 
but the shaft was splintered, and the youth 
who had hurled the javelin was pierced to 
the heart. Blithe then was the earl. He 
laughed and rendered thanks to God, but at 
that moment a dart pierced the noble thane. 

A beardless youth, young Wulfmaer, son of 
VYulfstan, drew out the deadly dart, while a 
Viking rushed to seize the old warrior’s 
goodly graven sword, his bracelets and his 
corselet. But Byrhtnoth drew his blade and 
smote heavily, though no longer could he 
wield his weapon. Still 

'* the gray-haired leader bade 
His men keep heart and onward press, good comrades 
undismayed. 1 ' 

And as he was giving thanks to God, and 

S 'elding up his soul, the heathen dogs hewed 
m where he lay. And ASlfnoth and 
Wulfmaer with him. 

Then alas, some of the English dared no 
longer bide the battle. First and foremast 
in flight were Odda’s base sons, Godric and 
Godwy, who fled to save their coward lives, 
though in the mead-hall full oft they had 
spoken boldly. But other dauntless men 
fought on in the dogged English manner, 
when they saw that their lord lay dead. One 
thing alone they all de ired—to take revenge 
or die, and young AS If wine, ASlfric’s son, 
cheered them on. Never should thanes 
reproach him that he had fled to seek his 
native land and left his leader lying dead. 
And so spoke Offa and Leofsunu and 
Dunhere, that aged churl, who, as he ?poke, 
shook his dart in grim defiance against the 
foe. 

And onward went they then, regardless of 
their lives, while at their side fought the 
hostage ACscfertli, Ecglaf’s son, who came 
of stout Northumbrian race ; and the fierce 
tall Edward, who vowed never a footlength 
to flee or turn his back on his dead lord. 
And likewise fought fiercely many more, and 
then Offa slew and was slain, and lay thane- 
like beside his lord. And yet the Vikings, 
burning for war, came on. And then 
Wigstan, son of Thurstan, Blew three of them 
and died, w'hile Oswald and Ealdwold, 
brothers both, bade their kinsmen unflinch¬ 
ingly to bide the brunt. Then old 
Byrhtwold, who many a time had fought at 
Byrhtnoth’s side, stepped forward and 
spoke :— 

“ And grasped his shield and proudly cried : * The 
bolder be each heart, 

Each spirit sterner, valour more, now that our strength 
grows less I 

Here our good leader lies on earth : may he, who 
now from stress 

Of war-play turns, for ever rue ! Full old of years 
am I 

Hence will I never, but beside my lord I hope to lie.’ ” 

The poem, not all of which has been 
preserved, ends by telling us that Godric, 
too, cheered them on before he fell, but it 
was not that same Godric who had fled from 
the fight. Of the deserter and those who 
followed him we hear nothing more. 

Such is the great fight at Maldon as a 
nameless poet saw it almost a thousand 
years ago, and it is a fight worthy to rank 
amongst the finest heroic achievements 
whch adorn our history. It is such a 
theme as Homer might have sung. Even 
the most heroic speech in Homer, even the 
power of Sarpedon’s address to Glaucus in 
the Twelfth Book of the Iliad, cannot dis¬ 
credit by comparison the speech of Byrht- 
noth’s old comrade, where is stated, clearly 
and absolutely, the northern principle of 
resistance to all odds and defiance of ruin :— 
“ Thought the harder, heart the keener, 
courage the greater, as our strength lessens.” 
Here, in truth, is the very creed of 


Achilles : “ Well do I know that it is my among the first of that great line of heroes 

doom to perish here, far from my father and who have helped to make tbs England of 

mother : but for all that I will not turn back, ours, and who have handed down to us those 

until I give the Trojans their fill of war.” splendid traditions which inspired our 

Let us, then, keep green the memory of greatest of leaders by land and sea, and 

brave old Earl Byrhtnoth and his comrades, which, we hope, will never be forgotten. 

* < X 





BEING A RECORD OF 
PERCY IGNATIUS 
POCOCK’S BID FOR 
FAME. 


By FRANCIS MARLOWE. 


flaring green overcoat. Ho 
once jumped in the baths 
with his blue suit on and 
pulled a boy out. He rides 
a bike and sometimes plays 


[extract n.] 

. . . Fame seems to be an awiully hard 
thing to get. In stories it seems easy enough 
and you’ll often see things like this written 
down : “ He woke up next morning and 

found himself famous ” ; but I don’t believe 
it comes suddenly like that to you at all. 
I’ve read books about how great men 
became famous, and in nearly all of them 
no one seemed to find out that the great men 
were famous until they were dead and 
buried for ever so many years. I hope it 
won’t be like that with me; if I thought it 
would I wouldn’t worry any more about 
this Diary. It’s a frightful fag trying to 
keep the things in my head that I want to 
write down. Yesterday I could not remember 
anything except the way I tried to be a 
philanthropist, and now to-day, when I 
thought I’d got a lot of interesting things 
to say, there’s nothing I can remember 
that seems worth the trouble of writing. 
Anyhow', I’ve made up my mind to keep 
this Diary going, so I’d better make the best 
job I can of it. 

. . . To-day I wore my Indian clothes 
that I made, and made a tent on the stairs. 
Plastered my face and hands with cocoa and 
butter. Had a fine game until my mother 
came out from her room to say she couldn't 


football in the playground with the boys. 
He has just had his boots mended, one 
inch thick. I believe he is being economical 
and preparing for his wedding (at Easter, 
I think). He is a very clumsy man and 
seems to find it hard to keep himself 
balanced. I am afraid to walk upstairs 
behind him. for he is always falling down. 
He knocked the blackboard over and it 
bounced on to the floor, where it broke 
in tw o. He then turned and asked if it had 
been broken before. “Don’t say it was 
if it wasn’t,” he said. He is a bit silly and 
makes jokes such as “If you don t know 
don’t tell any one,” and laughs to himself 
for ten minutes. He walks up the class at 
a painting lesson, knocks the bottles of 
water over the boys’ books, turns round, 
his coat sending flying brushes, papers and 
paints, and walks down again, trips over a 
desk, falls sprawling into his chair and 
smiles sweetly at the boys. He leans back, 
loses his balance and falls on the floor. 
Gets up, fetches an iron cylinder to demon¬ 
strate that water expands when frozen. 
Presently the cylinder bursts, a lump of 
iron flies past his head, smacks against a 
big slate on the wall with terrific force and 
breaks it. “You see, boys, I havc^now 
proved that frozen water expands,” he 
says. I wonder how- his wife will like him 
when she marries him. 


get on with her writing if I didn’t stop 
practising my war-whoop. So had to stop 
it. Mr. Herbert, the master at our school 
that I like best, has been with us a year 
to-day. Mr. Herbert is a very small man ; 
young (pot yet married), and has a fair, 
pointed, waxed moustache. Has blue eyes, 
fair hair, and sometimes wears an old blue 
suit with red waistcoat. This has a semi¬ 
circular curve at the top and makes the 
shirt that shows look like a bib. He wore 
an old bowler all through the year and in 
the summer bought a new one and later a 


. . . This has been rather a queer sort of 
day for me. Something that I thought was 
going to happen to me didn t happen, and 
because it didn’t I have been feeling an 
awful fool most of the time. 

It was all the result of a fight I hod 
yesterday with young Jenkins on my way 
home from school. Our Head Master is a 
very decent sort, but he’s very severe about 
an}' of us boys fighting in the streets. He 
says it lowers the tone of the school. He’s 
not down on fighting, but he says if we must 
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tight, why not in the school grounds where we 
won’t make a popular exhibition of ourselves ? 
That’s all very well, but you never know 
when you are going to be landed for a fight, 
And if the boy you are going to fight doesn’t 
belong to the school you can’t expect him to 
let yoii drag him to the playground. That’s 
how it was with young Jenkins. He doesn’t 
go to my school, but I pass him on my way 
home every day and he always cheeks me. 
I had to tight him or else let him go on 
•cheeking me, and think that I was a coward 
and afraid of him. 

I gave him a black eye, and, though he did 
make my nose bleed, he had a lot the worst 
of it. Of course, because he’s an awful 
sneak, he had to go and tell his father that 
I had set on him, and his father came round 
in a bullying way to my mother. Because 
he did not get much satisfaction from her he 
rsaid he was going to my schoolmaster to 
complain of me. 

That was what did the mischief. I knew 
what would happen when I got to school, 
and I prepared for it by shoving a small 
cushion down my back. It seems a soppy 
thing to do, but they lay the cane on pretty 
hard at our school and I was feeling a bit 
sore from my last dose of it. They don’t 
•cane you on your hands there; if they did 
Fd have tried resin or a bit of horsehair on 
my palms, because some boys say that will 
-make the cane break ; they “ horso ” you 
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.and make it very uncomfortable for you to 
6it down for several days afterwards. 

I got the cushion under my clothes all 
right, and down the back of my trousers. 
When I started for school I felt quite pleased 
with myself for hitting on the idea, but before 
I got half-way to the schoolhouse I began 
•to see that I had made a frightful ass of 
myself. The cushion began to slop about, 
and at last it slipped right down in the seat 
-of my trousers. I don’t, know how I looked, 
but I can guess, and I know I felt jolly rotten. 
If I’d had time I would have scooted for 
home and pulled the silly thing out, but I 
had cut it so close by staying behind at the 
dost moment to fix up the cushion that I 
-would be late for school if I didn’t hurry. 


The best I could do then was to stick both 
my hands in my trousers pockets and try 
to keep the thing from sagg.ng like a beastly 
pudding. 

I noticed that everyone who passed was 
looking at me and smiling, but at last I 
came to a quiet turning and I whipped 
round it to see if I couldn’t do something to 
improve things. I couldn’t spare more 
than a moment or so, but luckily at my first 
dive after it I managed to get hold of a 
comer of the cushion and lug it up my back 
a bit. I would have pulled it right up and 
dropped it in the gutter if I dared, but I 
knew there u'ould be trouble w'ith m}' 
mother if I did that. 

I was horribly hot and uncomfortable when 
I dashed off for school again, but I knew I 
was not looking such a sight as before. To 
make sure that the thing wouldn’t drop 
again I kept one hand under the back of my 
coat and hung on to it. That kept it fairly all 
right until I got to school, but I was simply 
stewing with the fear that it would slide 
down directly I took my hand away. I 
knew the master would wonder what was 
the matter with me if I kept my hand behind 
me all the time I was in class. Of course it 
would be all right while I was sitting down 
at my desk, but at our school wo don’t have 
much sitting down in the morning. We have 
to stand round the master in a sort of half- 
circle for most of our lessons. 1 did think of 
tj-ing my handkerchief round my waist to 
keep the cushion in place, but the silly thing 
wasn’t long enough, and, worse luck, I 
found I hadn’t a single bit of string in my 
pockets. 

It was lucky I was almost late in getting 
to school, for there was no one in the play¬ 
ground and I escaped the chance of being 
spotted by a master on my way in. The 
boys were just getting to their desks when I 
reached the schoolroom, so I bolted for mine 
and managed to get to it without anyone 
noticing me particularly. When I sat down 
I felt safer until suddenly I remembered 
that this morning we started with a reading 
lesson. That meant that we all stood round 
1 he master instead of staying in our desks 
r.s we did on the mornings when we began 
with arithmetic, drawing or writing. 

This set me feeling for the cushion to see 
if I could get it flattened out straight up 
my back before we left our desks. I wished, 
worse than ever now, that I had never 
i ouched the rotten thing ; I could see well 
enough now that it was likely to get me in 
worse trouble than a caning by itself would 
have been. If I hadn’t been an awful ass 
I’d have known that, even if I could have 
hidden it until I was called out for punish¬ 
ment, the master would be sure to see it 
bulging out directly he started to use the 
cane on me. 

All at once I thought of hiding it in my 
desk, but just as I shoved my hands behind 
me to pull it out we were called for reading. 
I was in the front row of desks at the comer 
nearest the master and, of course, I had to 
get up at once, and lose my last chance of 
getting rid of the cushion. And the worst 
of it was that I had disturbed the thing, and 
I felt certain that it would slip down again 
immediately I walked away from my desk. 

Sure enough it did come down, and there 
was I standing in misery, trying to keep 
full face to the master so that he shouldn’t 
see the bulze in the back of my trousers, 
when in walked the Head Master, stem and 
severe-looking. 

The moment I saw the Head’s face I knew 
what he had come for; young Jenkins’ 
father had been to complain of me. Ho 
looked straight at me, and it was plain that 
he saw at once how scared I was. 

“ Good-morning, Pocock,” he said, with 


a sarcastic smile. All the other boys and 
the reading master stared at me to see why 
he had picked me out to talk to. 

“ Pocock’s expecting me,” he explained 
with another of his nasty smiles, “his bright 
young eyes greeted me directly I entered 
the room.” 

While he was speaking I shifted a bit so 



“ I gave him a black eye.” 


as to hide my back from him. I had to 
chance the other master spotting the 
cushion now. But I was too late, or at least 
I thought I was, for I saw the Head dart one 
of his sharp looks at me and then set his 
lips tightly. 

It’s all up now, I thought. In another 
moment I expected to be told to pull out 
the cushion and step out for my caning. 
And a nice fool I would look then. I could 
see no way out of the beastly mess, so I made 
up my mind quickly to grin and bear it. 

But I was disappointed, or rather, I was 
pleasantly surprised. The Head seemed 
suddenly to have made up his mind to.pay 
no more attention to me. He said a word 
or two to a few of the other boys ; then he 
joined the reading master and chatted to 
him for a minute or two. I began to breathe 
a bit better. 

The Head seemed to have forgotten all 
about me, and though I kept my eye on him I 
could have hugged myself for joy because it 
looked as if I was going to get out of my fix 
all right. I felt that I had made a mistake 
and that he could have had no complaint 
from Jenkins’ father. I was praying for 
the end of the reading lesson to come so 
that I could get back to my desk and have 
another try at hiding the cushion in it. It 
looked as if I had all my trouble and worry 
for nothing, and I hated the touch of the 
thing. 

Suddenly the Head began to take an 
interest in the reading lesson, and, so that 
he would not notice anything funny about 
me if he looked my way, I shoved close up 
to the boy beside me. It could only be a 
few' minutes now before my troubles would 
be over. 

“ Read the next paragraph, Bilton,” said 
the Head ; “ I want to hear how' this class is 
getting on.” 

Bihon read a few lines. 

“ Now you, Mansell,” said the Head. 
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Mansell read a bit, and then the Head 
stopped him and called to me to go on from 
where he had stopped. 

He walked over to me as he spoke. I had 
already started reading, but I began to 
stammer when I saw him come toward 
me. 

“ Don’t bo nervous, Pocock,” he said, 
catching me by the shoulder and pulling me 
out from the line. “ You can do better than 
that if you try.” 

He gave me what I suppose he thought 
was a playful shake, but he made mo shudder 
right down to my toes, for I felt the cushion 
give a sickening slide and then I knew that 
it was sticking out in one great lump at 
the back of mv trousers. And there was I 
standing out from the class so that every boy 
in it could see my back. 

I heard several giggles and sniggers behind 
me. The Head heard them too, and just 



That will do, Pocock.’ he said quietly." 


as I thought I was going to faint he looked 
sternly round the class and every boy shut 
his mouth tight. 

“Now, Pocock, begin again/’ he com¬ 
manded. 

1 began again, but I made a frightful 
stuttering hash of the first line. 

“ Dear ! dear ! ” said the Head. “ This 
will never do, Pocock. Come along, up 
on the platform with you and speak out 
loudly and distinctly.” 

He pushed me toward a little platform by 
the blackboard, and I had to get up on it. 
As I did so I heard a great spluttering giggle, 
and there was Mansell doubled up as if 
he had got the cramp, and nearly every boy 
in the class had his book held straight up in 
front of his face. 

“ Mansell,” said the Head, sharply, “ you 
seem to be too ill to continue this lesson; go 
into the open air until you feel better.” 

“ Please, sir, may I go too, sir ? ” burst 
out Higgins. His face was as red as a beet¬ 
root and he was gurgling like an old turkey 
cock. I’d like to have thrown the cushion 
at his silly-looking head. 


“ Yes, Higgins,” said the Head calmly. 
“ You had better go and look after Mansell.” 

“ Now, Pocock, try once more,” he said 
quietly, when the two chaps had gone out. 

I was mad from top to toe now, and I 
dashed through a paragraph at top speed. 

The Head held up his hand. 

“ That’s better, Pocock,” he said, “ but 
go through it again, a little slower. And 
keep more in the centre of the platform, away 
from the blackboard.” 

I looked at him as I moved because I 
began to wonder if he had only stuck me up 
there to let the boys poke fun at me ; but 
his face was as solemn as a church wall and 
there wasn’t the ghost of a grin about his 
eyes or mouth. 

I had edged near the blackboard on 
purpose, and as I moved away from it I 
heard another gurgle or two from the class, 
but the Head didn’t stir a muscle. 

“ That will do, Pocock,” he said quietly, 
after I had read the paragraph again; ” you 
can go back to your place now.” 

There was a dead silence as I stepped down 
from the platform and went back to the 
class, with that awful lump sagging behind 
me. I was wishing as hard as I could that 
I might drop through the floor, because I was 
expecting every moment that the Head would 
notice it and ask me what it Avas. But he 
had crossed over to the class-master and was 
talking to him as if nothing at all Avas the 
matter. I never felt so pleased in my life as 
Avhcn we Averc told that the lesson was over 
and we could go back to our desks. 

It was arithmetic and Avriting now for the 
rest of the morning, and I felt that I had got 
to the end of my troubles, especially as I 
meant to smuggle the cushion into my desk 
as soon as the Head had gone. But that 
Avas AAhere I made a bad mistake. I never 
got a chance of getting rid of the cushion. 

The Head seemed to be exjra keen aboqt 
our lessons this morning, for he stayed Avith 
us all the forenoon, and nearly all the time he 
kept mo running backAvards and forwards 
between the blackboard and my desk, 
doing sums or writing sentences on the 
board. And at every step that horrible 
cushion Avas flopping behind me until I 
felt that it Avas as big as a house. I felt sure 
he ’d spot it sooner or later. I don’t know 
how I stood it; I know I would sooner die 
than go through it again. 

The queer thing about it Avas that the 
Head never seemed to notice that there 
was anything wrong, although three boys 
Avho Avere almost in hysterics got his per¬ 
mission to go home because they said they 
felt ill. 

At last I had a lucky thought. Why 
shouldn’t I say I Avas ill too ? I didn’t see 
how the Head could refuse to let me go 
Avhen he had made no objection to the others 
leaving. So 1 told him I felt \ r ery ill indeed, 
and asked him to lot me go home. 

He looked at me thoughtfully and gravely 
a moment, Avliile I trembled in my shoes. 
At last he spoke. 

“ Yes, you may go, Pocock,” he said. 
“ I am sorry you feel ill; I thought you 
looked rather queer this morning and that’s 
really Avhy I have not punished you for 
fighting in the street, yesterday, Avith a boy 
named Jenkins.” 

My aunt! If he had only knoAvn how I 
had been' punished ! 

I scurried out of the schoolroom as fast as 
I could. I had forgotten about the cushion 
in my hurry and I feel sure he suav it then, for 
I am almost certain I heard him laugh as I 
shot through the door. 

I Avish the man who invented cushions 
had never been bom! 

(To be continued.) 


Some Hints on 
Training* 

By ALEXANDER TAIT, 

The famous Tottenham Hotspur and Scottish Player. 

N football one 
of the most 
impo rtant 
things is the 
matter of train¬ 
ing, and if those 
who are pro¬ 
fessional players 
need it, how 
much more is 
it necessary for 
young men who 
do not indulge 
' w in it regularly 

and only take it 
up occasionally. 
I have had the acivantage of knowing what 
it is not only to get players fit, but also 
to have to keep them so for eight months of 
the season. I have talked with very many 
about their work and methods, but all have 
agreed on one point, that each player must 
be taken by himself. 

Every member of a club, especially if he is 
a junior, should take a pride in turning out 
on the day of the match in as good a con¬ 
dition as he can, and there are some very 
simple methods by which those who have 
to work indoors may improve themselves. 
For instance, large numbers of young players 
neglect the most simple means that cost 
nothing. They ride a mile to the office, 
or to the railway station, instead of walking, 
and thereby lose one of the most rational 
methods of exercise that there are. Walking 
is excellent for a football player, and I have 
known some who made it a regular practice 
to walk a couple of miles morning and 
evening, to and from their work. Holbein, 
when he was actively training for his cele¬ 
brated Channel swims, used to walk from 
Catford to the City, and also very often, if 
the weather was fine, when he went home at 
night. He attached great value to this as 
helping to keep the body sound. 

No one can play football unless he has a 
perfect constitution and thoroughly sound 
heart and lungs, because it is certainly a 
\ T ery vigorous pastime. Some exercise 
should be taken all the year round, and the 
need of this is shown by the experience of 
professional trainers. Many very good 
players are splendid at cricket as well as 
football. Ducat of Surrey and Woolwich 
Arsenal, Jack Sharp of Everton and Lanca¬ 
shire, Needham, captain of Sheffield United, 
one of the greatest of our half-backs, and 
Hardinge, the Kent batsman, are but a few 
examplos, and the trainer will tell you that 
those who play both cricket and football 
require little or no preparation. During 
the summer the muscles get stiff, and players 
have, as Ave call it, probably put on too 
much “ flesh,” but the enthusiastic foot¬ 
baller will certainly keep himself in con¬ 
dition during the summer months. 

Cricket is, of course, magnificent training 
for football. John Cameron, once the best- 
known manager in the South of England, 
stated this and pointed out that it is hard 
work getting fit at the start of the season 
if you have allowed your muscles to become 
flabby. There will be no circulation of the 
blood, and generally the muscles that you 
require will be very lethargic; this is a 
difficulty that is certain to arise Avith those 
who do not play tennis, or cricket, or go 
in for roAving or swimming, or some other 
form of active exercise during the summer. 
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This wholesome advice is the result of 
many years’ experience of one who belonged 
to the leading Scottish club as well as the 
most famous one in London. It is of very 
great importance to be moderate, and one 
must be very slow, regular and careful at 
first and increase the severity of the training 
until thoroughly fit. Once in that condition 
walking, occasionally running, and some 
practice at kicking are probably sufficient 
to keep you right. 

Now, there are some who should be 
particularly careful, and that is those who 
are engaged altogether in indoor occupation. 
They will have to do some of their training 
after business hours, though the half-holiday 
to which they are entitled may perhaps 
provide the opportunity. Probably, how¬ 
ever, the latter would be taken up by a 
match. Especially should they exercise 
some caution and be moderate. To these 
many young fellows I would say, in the 
evening walk a couple of miles briskly, and 
sprint about a hundred yards ; four or five 
times is enough. You can do this without 
any expense, you will thoroughly enjoy it, 
and laziness alone will prevent you carrying 
it out. One great authority thinks that 
everyone who is engaged in work that 
requires sitting, should take a morning bath 
the whole year round, followed by dumb¬ 
bell exercise. I would supplement this by 
constant practice with a skipping rope, which 
is very good. Perhaps some of my young 
friends may laugh, but a skipping rope is 
very popular among players, and is an 
exceedingly pleasant method of exercise. 
It may be used as an addition to dumb-bells. 

So much then for what one might call 


methods of training; there are, however, 
some cautions to bo carefully observed and 
noted. The question of what you should 
eat and drink comes first. Young fellows 
make a great mistake rushing away from 
work and playing football when they have 
only eaten perhaps fruit or cakes. You 
have to remember what a hard, exciting, 
vigorous and strenuous game football is, and 
so two and a half hours before a match 
substantial food should bo taken. The 
plainer the food, the better ; vegetables well 
cooked, stale bread, a little meat well done are 
excellent, but potatoes must not be eaten. 

As to the question of drink, it seems almost 
unnecessary to insult young fellows at this 
time of day about tho matter. Needham, 
whom I have mentioned, and many other 
great players, insist that the young aspirant 
should leave alcohol severely alone. The 
great captain of Sheffield United with his 
rich, ripe, and rare experience, says, 
“ Intoxicating liquors are no real benefit: 
they do not sustain any long-continued 
efforts, and if they stimulate for a little bit, 
the effect is followed by a corresponding 
depression.” More than that, this expert 
adds that he is certain that those who have 
abstained have done better and lasted 
longer than those who have not. Vivian J. 
Woodward, who ever since he played crioket 
and football at school has been a splendid 
example of all that is honourable in Bport, 
would never drink intoxicants nor smoke, 
and he, the captain of the English side for so 
many seasons, knows how wise this rule is. 

A good reason for the slackness that is 
creeping over our boys alike in sport and 
study is perfectly plain. Watch a regular 


match and see the boys of sixteen, and the 
young men of a few years older, coming out 
ready dressed to begin a match, and puffing 
at cigarettes. How any captain could 
permit it in face of the advice given to our 
greatest toaniB, who, when training for a 
match, are told not to smoke a day or two 
before, is hard to believe. In the interval, 
too, the same youths will probably have more 
of these cheap “ smokes ” and then wonder 
how it is that in the second half they are 
stale, and fail to stay, and have no stamina. 

Do not be too zealous in the matter of 
training, or eUe long before April comes you 
will be stale. Whenever you feel like this 
take a complete rest, do not play for a few 
weeks, and perhaps at the end of the month 
you will be quito fresh and thoroughly enjoy 
a game. Now, in the past cricket season we 
have had two examples of this. An English 
bowler and an Australian batsman found 
they were playing too much, and con¬ 
sequently did not do their best. They stayed 
away for a week or two and in both cases 
oame back fresh and attained many Bplendid 
triumphs. 

There is undoubtedly a spirit of slackness 
abroad, against which every young fellow 
should set his face in a determined fashion. 
Training is essential to success in football 
and any athletic game, and there is this 
about it worth bearing in mind, that a 
perfect—or nearly perfect—physical con¬ 
dition will probably add years to a young 
fellow’s life. The old Latin line ‘‘Mens 
sana in corpora sano ” holds good for all time. 
Let us live up to this to the best of our 
ability and encourage the younger generation 
to follow our example. 


A Story in 
Two Parts. 


A STORY 



D ick won¬ 
dered what 
the next move 
would be. He 
was soon sur¬ 
rounded by a 
orowd of chat¬ 
tering, grinning 
ruUives, many 
of whom had 
immediately 
recognised him, 
and as they 


“ Klips:” 

OF THE WILDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Found so os Fact.) 

PART II. 


By Q. HANSBY RUSSELL, 

A tutor o/ “ UnAr (As Sjambok” ” On 
Commando” “Grit,” Me. 


plied him with questions as to why his 
father, “ the Inkoss Makulu ” (the Big 
Chief) had not come with him, he had the 
huge satisfaction of seeing Sam sent sprawl¬ 
ing on his back by a butt from one of the 
bullocks. The man, in his eagerness to 
“outspan,” had loosened the yoke on the 
wrong side, a fatal mistake which nearly 
always meets with the same consequence. 
The chattering crowd round Dick could ill 
oonccal their mirth, for no native will openly 
laugh at a white man, but when Dick gave 
vent to a great guffaw, they joined in his 
merriment. 

“ Who are these men,’’ they asked, 
“ who cannot outspan a waggon ? ” Then 
some of them looked grave, and one turn¬ 
ing to Dick said, “ Are they friends of 
yours, Inkoss? ” Dick replied that he 
had travelled with them, but that they 
were not friends of his. 

“ It is well that the Inkoss is not the 
friend of these three white men,” said a 
burly native. “ Yes,” he added, looking 
towards the two whites who had just been 
joined by the Jew, ” I know them, there 
are many of us in this kraal who know 
them, yes many,” he added darkly. 

“Where? ” asked Dick. 

“ Kimberley, Inkoss,” answered the 
man shortly, and at that moment the Jew 
advanced towards them. 

“Ah! Meester Rutherford," he said. 


rubbing his hands and glancing eagerly at 
Dick. “ I see you have already found 
many friends. Zat is good. Zere is no 
time to vaste. Let us to zee business.” 

“ Well,” said Dick coldly, “ what is it? ” 
“ Ach, Himmel! Vat is it, say you ? I 
vill see zee queen, I have come all zia long 
vay to see zee Qneen of zee Majaja. Zis 
is zee country of zee Majaja, is it not, 
Meester Rutherford ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Dick shortly. 

Zen, vill I zee queen see,” replied the 
Jew excitedly, translating direct from the 
German. “ Yes, yea, Meester Rutherford, 
I vill see zee queen zat I may speak viz her. 
Vill you tell some of zese good peoples ? ” 
Dick told the bystanders what the Jew 
wanted. One of them slipped quietly 
away, the rest continued their conversa¬ 
tion with Dick, taking no further notice 
of the Jew. 

Presently the man who had gone away 
returned. “ The queen would know what 
that ‘ umlungu ’ * wants ? ” he asked of 
Dick. “ She cannot see him before she 
knows. ” 

Dick translated this message to the Jew, 
who ' remained thoughtful for a few 
moments, a shade of disappointment on his 
cunning face. “Ah! must I tell?” he 
inquired at last. 


* White man. 
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“ She won’t see you if you don't," 
replied Dick curtly. 

“ Zen it is like sis, Meester Butherford,” 
said the Jew suavely, rubbing his skinny 
fingers and leering at Dick. “ Zee queen of 
zee Majaja has many diamonds. I vill buy 
zee diamonds wiz zee goods I have brought 
up in zee waggon." 

" Diamonds ! ” exclaimed Dick in utter 
surprise. ‘ ‘ Rot! " 

“ Ah, no ! Meester Rutherford, it is not 
vat you call zee rot. Zee queen has zee 
diamonds, I do know. Ja, ja, she has zee 
4 klips,' ” he said excitedly. 

Dick noticed that at the last word, 
though the rest of the conversation could 
not have been understood by the natives, 
“ klips ” had some deep meaning for them. 
They looked significantly at one another. 
All natives know what is meant by “ klips." 
It is the Dutch word for stones, and as 
such, diamonds are known in Kimberley 
and other diamond fields of South Africa. 

“ This white man says your queen has 
many ‘ klips,’ ” said Dick to the natives 
around him. “ Can this be so? ” he asked 
in evident astonishment. To his sur¬ 
prise the natives made no answer. " The 
white man says he wants to exchange the 
goods in his waggon for them,” continued 
Dick. 

The man who had first brought the 
queen’s message instantly departed, but 
quickly returned. "Tell the white man," 
he said, addressing Dick, “ the queen of 
the Majaja wiH see him and those who 
came with him this night. There will be 
an ‘ indaba' * when the moon rises.” He 
turned away and quickly retired after de¬ 
livering his message, whilst the others 
quickly followed his example. Dick, no 
little puzzled at this behaviour, stretched 
himself out on the grass for a snooze, 
leaving the Jew to return to the waggon. 

Dick, as he slept calmly on, was unaware 
that the whole of that afternoon, one 
native after another contrived to get a 
good look at the three white men who sat 
in the shade of their waggon, whilst he, 
who was so well known and liked amongst 
them, was practically ignored. 

The moon had risen, flooding the country 
round with her soft light. There was a 
great hush inside the big kraal. Beneath 
a tall palm sat the old queen of the Majaja. 
Near her stood the Jew and hiB two white 
companions, and at a little distance from 
them, but closer to the queen, Dick had 
been given his station. Facing the great 
tree in a huge semicircle crouched some 
hundreds of natives—men, women, and 
children ; all were silent. The bright rays 
of the tropical moon shone full on the 
three white men—all present could see 
them. The "indaba ” had begun. 

“ You sent me a message," said the 
queen, suddenly breaking the deathlike 
stillness with her shrill, piping voice and 
turning her head towards the white trio. 
“ You said you would give me your coods 
for my diamonds." Dick immediately 
translated, and wondered if the old queen 
really had the gems she spoke of. 

" Yes,” said the Jew, bowing low, "all 
zee goods in zee waggon, also zee waggon 


* A council of the tribe. 


and zee oxen are for you if you give me 
klips in exchange.” 

“ What are your goods? ” demanded the 
old queen. 

“Ach, Himmel!” cried the Jew ex¬ 
citedly, turning to Dick, “ tell her I have 
many goods. Lovely goods! Looking- 
glasses, beads of all sorts, red cloth, cop¬ 
per wire, and,” here he chuckled and 
rubbed his hands, “ twenty cases of zee 
best gin ! Ach, Himmel! such good gin ! ’’ 

“ Ah ! ” said the queen softly, after Dick 
had translated, “ fire-water, he offers my 
people fire-water.” Then, standing up, 
she called aloud, “ Shall we, 0 my people 
of the Majaja, let these three white men 
take our diamonds? List, they offer us 
fire-water, fire-water! ” and her voice be¬ 
came shriller as she uttered the last two 
words. 

“ Yes, yes, 0 queen,” cried many 
voices. “If these ‘umlungu’ can take 
the klips, let them do so, 0 let them do so, 
0 queen of the Majaja.” 

" Do any of you know these three white 
men ? ” she called. 

“ We do, we do," shouted numbers of 
voices. 

“ Then do you consent that I, your 
queen, should let these three white men 
take the klips ? ” she called again. 

“ If they can get them, 0 queen, let 
them take them,” cried the people. Dick 
was puzzled ; what did they mean, their 
answer was so eager. 

“ Tell the white men with whom you 
came that the people .of the Majaja are 
willing that they should take the klips, 
if they can dare to get them,” she said, 
turning towards Dick. 

“ Dare ! What does she mean ? ” ex¬ 
claimed the Jew. 

“ There is danger,” said the queen. 
“ My people do not like the place where 
lie my diamonds, and would not go there. 
It is dark, there is a hole to go down. It 
is there where lie the diamonds.” The 
two roughs laughed as Dick translated, 
neither the dark nor a pit could frighten 
them, they had been miners. They swore 
they would go, if it was to the bottomless 
pit itself. Though fear lurked in the 
Jew's cunning face, greed urged him on, 
and he too consented. 

To Dick’s surprise the whole tribe Tose 
and slowly passed out of the big enclosure. 
They headed towards a small hillock, 
whilst Dick and his three white com¬ 
panions were told to halt while their eyes 
were bandaged. 

“ You must none of you see the path by 
which we go,” said the queen to Dick, 
then slowly passed on. 

The two miners laughed, and suffered 
their eyes to be bandaged at once; the 
Jew did not like it, but submitted, whilst 
Dick also agreed, wondering what it all 
meant. He found himself walking along 
a rough path, whilst strong hands gripped 
him by each arm. 

After a time the hollow sound beneath 
his feet told him he had entered a cavern, 
and a few moments later h : e guides stopped. 
They removed the bandage from his eyes, 
and Dick found himself standing in in¬ 
tense darkness, whilst the strong hands on 
either side still grasped his arms firmly. 
He could hear the shuffle of naked feet 


going on before him, but not a word was 
spoken, all was as still as death. 

“ The klips are here! ” cried the shrill, 
piping voice of the old queen suddenly. 
“ As many as the stars, as thick as the 
grass on the veldt, for have not many 
moons passed since the children of the 
Majaja first began to bring them ? Would 
you still have them, 0 white men? Would 
you still ? ” Dick translated word for 
word. 

"Rather!" shouted one of the roughs. 

“ Let me get at ’em, and I’ll show yer! ” 
cried the other. 

" Ach, Himmel! like zee stare, eo many, 
so many. Ach 1 I vill go ! ” cried the Jew. 

“ There is danger, much danger,” cried 
once more the shrill voice of the queen. 
“ It was through danger my children of 
the Majaja got them. Many never re¬ 
turned to the kraal. Their bodies were 
crushed by great rocks and much earth 
that fell upon them. Some were torn to 
atoms by the great fire the white men 
use for breaking rocks. Ah! I know, I 
have been told much by my people. Let 
there be light,” she cried, and in a few 
moments some twenty torches were lit. 
The lights revealed a chasm some twenty 
to thirty yards in length. The walls were 
sheer except on one end, and here a nar¬ 
row ledge led to the bottom of the pit 
some thirty feet below. Strewn about all 
over the bottom, the light shone on num¬ 
berless tiny crystal-looking stones. 

“ See ! ” cried the queen, “ there are the 
klips; will you still go through much 
danger for such things ? ” There was a 
tone of scorn in her voice. 

“ Ach, Himmel! zey are klipe, zey are 
klips, for zis distance I can see zem ! ” 
shrieked the Jew. 

“ I'm for ’em! ” shouted Bill, swing¬ 
ing himself on to the narrow ledge and 
hastily climbing down. 

“I’m with you,” roared Sam, follow¬ 
ing his example. 

"There is danger, there is, danger!” 
cried the queen; “tell them it is not yet 
too late to come back.” 

Dick roared out the old woman's warn¬ 
ing, but the three men, for the Jew was 
now following. the other two, took no 
heed—they had seen the diamonds, that 
was enough. 

Silent, like .marble statues on a narrow 
ledge, round the chasm stood the natives. 
By the murky light of the torches Dick 
could see the three whites on ? their 
knees grabbing at the ground. Of a Sud¬ 
den he saw something dart from behind a 
rock. He started—had he been mistaken ? 
One by one the torches went out. 

“ Look ! ” cried the queen in it savage 
howl, “ look how they sparkle ! See, they 
are like the klips that lie there. See, see,” 
she cried exultantly, “ ah! those who 
would take my klips.must pass through 
much danger ! See ! ” 

One by one the torches had gone out. 
Dick gazed down into the inky darkness. 
What were those tiny bright sparks moving 
in the depth below ? What could they be ? 
A torch flared up suddenly. Dick no 
longer doubted. The bottom of the pit 
seemed alive with twisting, crawling ser¬ 
pents, their eyes glowing like the gems 
they climbed over. "Ah!” he cried 



“ Klips.” 
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aloud. “ Can nothing be done to save 
them ? M But his voice was drowned in 
the mad raving of the queen. 

“ Take the klips, O white men/’ she 
yelled. “ Pick them up, fill your hands 
with them, like you have made my children 
<lo. You have flogged them to work for 


those klips, you have starved them to work 
for those klips, you have fought with them 
to work for those klips, now fight for them 
again, fight for them with those who guard 
them for me. Fight, and if you win they 
are yours. All the klips are yours. Ha! 
ha ! ha ! Fight and win, and they are 


' Below him, 
Dick could see 
the three whites 
• . . huddled to¬ 
ff ether. He 
never forffot their 
fac s. nor the 
twisting: forms 
of the serpents 
as they wriffffled 
around them." 


yours, all, all the klips. Take them, take 
them, and here I give you back the fire¬ 
water you would give my children, take 
it, take it too. Let them have it, O my 
children. Give it back to them.*’ 

There was a wild shout from the multi¬ 
tude round the chasm, followed by an in¬ 
stant smashing of broken glass, whilst the 
cavern reeked with the fumes of gin. 
Once more a torch flared up. Below him, 
Dick could see the three whites. They 
were huddled together; he never forgot 
their faces, nor the twisting forms of the 
serpents as they wriggled around them. 
Then came a wild yell from the pit below, 
and at the same moment Dick was seized 
by either arm and hurried out of the 
cavern. Scarcely knowing how he arrived 
there, he found himself on the outskirts 
of a wood. Here the boy who had come 
up with the waggon as “ voorlooper ” was 
waiting. He held a pony by the bridle. 

“ InkosB, it is not well for you to be in 
the kraal of the Majaja this night,” he 
said, “ so has the great queen told me, 
that you might know. The horse is for 
you. Ride fast, Inkoss, for the people of 
the Majaja have oeen the serpents, and 
when that is so there is great danger for all 
white men. Go quickly, Inkoss, lest the 
people forget that you are their friend.” 

He held the stirrup, but Dick sprang into 
the saddle, his brain in a whirl. “ Take 
this, Inkoss,” said the man, and he handed 
him his carbine, ‘‘it is yours, and this 
also,” he added, pressing a Bmall pouch 
made of leopard skin into Dick’s hand, 
which he took for a tobacco-pouch, as they 
are often so made “That 
pouch,” went on the youth, 
44 the queen bids me tell you 
not to open until you are safe 
beneath your father’s roof. 
Go. Inkoss, do not wait 
longer ” 

Dick shoved the pouch 
carelessly into his 
riding-breeches 
pocket, then pressing 
the sides of his horse, 
galloped off, longing 
to be away from that 
spot of horror. 


Just a w eek later 
Dick rode up to his 
father’s store Cap¬ 
tain Rutherford was 
w ithin, and instantly 
saw him 

i4 Iiallo !my boy,” 
he cried cheerily, 
44 so you went off to 
make some do'lars, 
ch ? ” 

“Well,” said Dick 
ruefully, “I started 
off with that inten 
tion, but except for 
the five pounds l 
gave Criss, and this 
little gee-gee, I’ve 
come home with 
empty pockets.” 

44 Never mind, 
better luck next 
1 ime,” said hie father 
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chapter xvn. ( continued) —Armstrong hors de combat. 


with a smile. “ Come in and tell me about 
your adventures ’* 

Dick briefly related his story. 

44 A Jew named holomon Jacobs!** ex¬ 
claimed the ( aptain, knitting his brow at 
the end of the narrative 44 ^ y word ! 
that must be the very man 1 always 
suspected of robbing me, through my boys, 
of the diamonds in my Kimberley claim. 
Bad as he was, 1 would not even wish him 
such an awful fate. Not a word to your 
mother or sister about it.** 

Dick rose, and with his saddle over his 
arm had reached the door of the store, 
when he suddenly drew out the pouch he 
had been given. “ I forgot to tell you, 
father,” he said, “ the old Majaja girl 
sent me a baccy-pouch by the nigger that 
brought the pony; as I don’t smoke, you’d 
better take it,” and he threw it on to the 
counter. He had all but reached the 
homestead, when he heard his father call¬ 
ing him back. 

“ Come back at once, Dick, at once, my 
boy ! *’ 

44 What can be the matter?” thought 
Dick, as he obeyed the summons. 

44 Dick,” said his father gravely as his 
son re-entered the store, “ are you quite 
sure the queen of the Majaja sent you this 
pouch ? ” 

44 Quite,” said Dick, a look of astonish¬ 
ment on his face. 

44 And you don’t know what it con¬ 
tains?” asked his father. 

44 Not the least idea.” 

Captain Rutherford’s hand trembled a 
little as he sprinkled the contents of the 
pouch on to a sheet of paper. A small 
heap of crystal-looking stones lay upon it. 
44 Dick,” he said impressively, 44 these are 
diamonds. I know something about them. 
Here is one,” and he picked it up, 44 that 
must be worth some hundreds of pounds, 
and that heap, Dick, means several thous¬ 
and pounds—it is a fortune ! ” 

Three months later Criss was at her 
boarding school in England. The Ruther¬ 
fords had taken a nice house in town, and 
whilst Mrs. Rutherford met her friends in 
society, Captain Rutherford rejoined his 
old club, and resumed the life he had left 
for so many years. 

Dick had to wear a high collar and walk 
about in clothes of a fashionable cut that 
always seemed uncomfortable. He soon 
tired of this, longed for the free up- 
country life of the veldt, and within a year 
had gone back to the old place. He often 
comes home, or his father and mother, 
with Criss, pay him occasional visits, but 
he has made up his mind to become a Natal 
colonist and stick to farming and up- 
country store-keeping. 

** TOU have been with your firm a long time ? " said 
a man to his old schoolfellow. 

“ Yes,” answered his friend, with a patient expression 
of countenance. 

" What's your position ? ” 

“ I am an employ^.” 

'* Yes, but what do you do ? " 

“ Well, I am a doer, and tlw» others are tellers. It’s 
like thus. WBen the guv'nor wants something done he 
tells the cashier, and'the cashier tells the bookkeeper, 
and the bookkeeper tells the assistant bookkeeper, 
and the assistant bookkeeper tells the chief clerk, and 
the chief clerk tells me.” 

" And what then ? ” 

44 Well, I haven’t anybody to tell, so I have to do it.” 


I T was striking eight when the lights of a 
few scattered cottages and of 44 The Red 
Bull ” were reached. 

44 Now, kiddie, prepare for a sudden 
disappearance,” cried Cressington. 

44 Right you are, my hearty,” responded 
Cyril, all agog with excitement. 

A minute later, two figures flitted through 
an open door. 

Cyril followed Cressington into the beery 
atmosphere of a little back parlour behind 
the bar of 44 The Red Bull.” 

The landlord, as Cyril afterwards dis¬ 
covered him to be, appeared. He w as neatly 
attired, with clean-cut features and shapely 
hands. 

44 Good evening, gentlemen,” said he. 
44 Please make yourselves at home in my 
merry, though humble, abode. Mr. Cres¬ 
sington, please introduce me to your friend.” 
44 Mr. Falkland—Mr. Singleton.” 

The introduction over—Cyril did not 
altogether like the cold, clammy hand of Mr. 
Singleton—inquiries were made as to what 
they would drink. 

Cyril, on a look of inquiry from Cressing¬ 
ton, said 44 Stone ginger-beer,” but seeing 
a contemptuous smile pass between his friend 
and Mr. Singleton, he added: 44 Doesn’t 

matter; I’m not particular. You know 
best, Rupert old man.” And in response 
to these added remarks, Cyril noted another 
smilo pass between Cressington and Mr. 
Singleton. Cyril thought he heard his 
friend say “ cider-and-a-dash,” whatever that 
might be. 

Whatever it was, both boys grew quite 
hilarious ; and Cyril's pulses beat faster and 
faster ; he felt as if he was walking on air. 

44 This is living, eh, kiddie ? ” said Cressing¬ 
ton, giving Cyril a dig in the ribs. The 
elder boy w as scanning a comic paper that 
followed the lead of the w orst type of French 
comic papers, mistaking vulgarity and 
uncleanness for fun. 

“ Hero! Read that, Cyril,” said Cres¬ 
sington, indicating a paragraph. 

Cyril read and blushed. 

44 Sorry, kiddie, sorry,” said Cressington, 
and the elder boy’s words were sincere, 
for at times a wave of compunction and 
remorse would sweep over his soul as he 


observed how' this young boy’s innocence 
shrunk back from sinful suggestion. But 
the wave passed, as waves do, and Cressing¬ 
ton added : 44 Really, young Falkland, you’re 
such a know ing youngster, I forget sometimes 
that you’re not old enough to understand 
these things yet.” 

Now, if there’s one thing a healthy growing 
boy in his teens hates, it is to be thought 
44 young.” Taking a deeper draught from 
the glass at his elbow, Cyril laughed off his 
momentary confusion. 

44 Very funny—very funny,” he stammered, 
poor silly little weakling, and continued : 
“ It’s not so funny, though, as a story I heard 
my father tell. My mother had gone up¬ 
stairs, and I was sitting reading in a chair, 
in the shadow. I think father forgot 
me, and there were no ladies there at all, 
only father’s old cronies.” And anxious to 
show how 44 grown-up ” he was, and how 
much he 44 knew-,” poor Cyril only displayed 
how innocent he yet was. 

Ah ! Mr. Falkland, }’ou little thought you 
were smudging the clean soul of your own 
son when you told that questionable story. 

It is sad to watch the slow deterioration of 
a boy’s character, sad to see the stains 
smirching an innocent soul, so let us linger 
no longer in the stuffy, beery atmosphere of 
44 The Red Bull.” 

Cressington and Cyril continued to have 
the use of the back parlour. 

Armstrong’s accident was, possibly, going 
to prove a greater calamity for Cyril Falkland 
than for Donald Armstrong himself. We 
shall see. 


CHAPTER xvm.-THE DOINGS OF “THE 

SECRET SOCIETY OP VENGEANCE.” 

44 TnE Secret Society of Vengeance ** w r aa 
an institution after Peters’ own heart, and 
much thought, time, and glamour he gave 
to it. The nine members of the Society, 
whenever their interests threatened to lag, 
were promptly spurred on by some new 
sensation concocted by their worthy pre¬ 
sident ; Cyril alone being deaf to all blandish¬ 
ments. Though Terry was nominal Secre¬ 
tary, his duties seemed to be restricted to 
the Minute-book, and Peters usually sent out 
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the notices of meetings himself. The latter 
was responsible for the following notice, 
delivered stealthily one Tuesday morning to 
each member of the Society : 

“ Who is the traitor among us ? After 
afternoon school in the Black Hole shall 
this momentary ”—Peters probably meant 
momentous—“ question be discussed and 
settled. The traitor will be hung, drawn, 
an 1 quartered, at the conclusion of busi¬ 
ness. In the name of the Secret Society of 
Vengeance it is commanded thee.” 

Each member of the Society duly received 
a copy of the above, written on a half sheet 
of foolscap, and bearing in the top left-hand 
corner a bright red smudge. Peters had 
dipped his thumb in red ink, and then pressed 
the inked thumb on the paper of invitation, 
no doubt imagining that a deep impression 
would be made on both paper and conspira¬ 
tors. Bishop, on receiving his 44 command ” 
to appear, said that the traitor would hardly 
care to come, but his fellow-conspirators 
pooh-poohed the idea : the traitor would not 
be such a cad as to stop away and spoil the 
fun. 

It was Springfield who, after Peters had 
read the Minutes of the last meeting, rose to 
propose a vote of censure on the President. 

44 Secret Societians,” he said, “ I think 
our President oughtn’t to send out the 
notices ; lerry ought to do it, he wouldn’t 
make a worse mess of it, anyway. The 
notice I received this morning wasn't badly 
written for a kid” (“You’re a kid yourself,” 
from Peters), “ but the gross carelessness of 
Peters was doubtless responsible for a great 
ugly red blot at the top of the-” 

The speaker sat down hurriedly. Peters, 
who like his companions, wa9 half-crouching, 
half-sitting, in the approved 44 pow-wow ” 
attitude, stretched out a hand and grasped 
the speaker’s ankle—to draw it towards him. 

Whilst Spring held sorted himself out from 
amongst the other conspirators, and shook 
himself free of superfluous dust and rubbish, 
Peters proceeded to address the meeting. 

44 Brethren of the Gory Thumb, this 
blockhead lying at our feet, grovelling in 
the—paper, etcetera, has no eyes to see how 
serious is our task in tracking the villain- 

who-did-it; he sees not that blood-” 

. 44 ’Twisn't blood, you storytell-liar,” said 
Spring fie J. 41 It was red ink ! ” 

44 Hang it all, Springfield ! Do be reason¬ 
able,” cried Peters indignantly. 44 You 
can't expect me to supply the blood for nine 
notices—a chap can’t be doing that all the 
time.” 

The meeting agreed that it was unreason¬ 
able to tap Peters for supplies of blood abso¬ 
lutely ad infinitum , and therefore red ink was 
admissible. 

Springfield, however, continued to protest, 
and still protesting was formally voted as a 
form—a recumbent form, on which Parry 
and Warden, being the heaviest, might sit. 

Cyril Falkland had duly taken up the 
onerous duties of sentinel, and to-day he was 
taking a keen interest in the meeting : did 
Peters really possess reliable information ? 

44 Brethren of the Gory Thumb,” con¬ 
tinued Peters, standing in as tragic a position 
as he-coukl assume in a somewhat cramped 
space, one hand on the right side of his chest 
(probably in the belief that his heart reposed 
beneath), the other raised to heaven— 
at least as far as it could go in that direction 
for fear of skinning h : s kn' ckles. 44 Brethren, 
who is the traitor ? Who—I repeat—is the 
double-dyed villainous, cut-throated traitor ? 
Who—1 say—who ? Who ? ” 

44 Toss up for it,” suggested Bishop 
solemnly. 

44 Shut up ! ” cried seven voices, while six 
feet or so above an car was listening intently. 
Did Peters know who was the traitor ? 


44 Who—who— who — WHO is the traitor ? ” 
cried Peters again, and this time he was more 
successful in locating his heart, while he 
flung out his hand in a less knuckle-skinning 
direction. 44 Who — I say—who is the 
traitor ?” 

44 You’ve asked the question a dozen times 
already,” said Bishop, and there was a 
murmur of approval this time. 44 Why in 
the acid-drop don’t you answer it yourself ? 
We don’t know ! ” 

44 Nor do I, you silly ass,” said Peters, 
dropping from the dramatic to the personal. 
44 Really, you chaps, I can’t see what there 
is to betray; so there can’t really be a 
traitor ?” 

Consternation and disgust of the meeting ! 
Up above, an ear withdrew, and Cyril 
Falkland returned to his sentinel’s beat. 
Only one more of Peters’ empty sensations. 

‘‘There will jolly well have to be a traitor,” 
cried Bobs indignantly ; while Springfield, 
from beneath Parry and Warden, gasped 
out that he seconded the resolution, and 
suggested Peters as the best candidate for 
the vacant post. 

So brilliant was Springfield’s suggestion 
that he was restored to society at once. 

Peters 8poko against the resolution. 

44 Brethren of the Gory Thumb,” he cried, 
44 have my long years of service as President 
of this Society to be so rewarded ? Are my 
grey hairs to bo brought in sorrow to the 
grave ? Nay, brethren, nay, let lots be 
drawn, let us make trial by ordeal. Let ten 
straws be forthwith found, 0 Secretary 
Territus O’Brienus. Let him who draws 
the short straw, die the death.” 

Wiggins asked Warden in an awed whisper 
whether they really need kill anybody, 
because if so, Wade and he would rather 
not vote—in fact they would prefer to go 
home. 

Warden said he hoped no one would be 
killed, and he would personally guarantee 
that Wiggins and Wade should be restored 
whole to their parents. 

Terry grubbed in the rubbish that 
littered the ground for the required straw's, 
and in solemn silence ten pieces of equal 
length and appearance were selected, one 
# of which was reduced to half its original 
size. Peters, as President, held the fateful 
straw's. As the ends peeped above his clasped 
hands, they presented an equal appearance 
but-! 

Peters improved the occasion by a thrilling 
speech, and then the dreadful ordeal was 
declared ready to be undergone. 

There was an eight-voiced demand for 
Falkland’s presence. 

“ fc>hut up, you chaps,” cried the official 


sentinel as he leaned over the Black Hole. 
44 You’ll have old Sandy down on us if you 
make that row. What d’you want ? ” 

44 To see if you are the traitor/’ cried 
several voices at once. 

44 ’Course he isn’t,” cried Terry valiantly, 
on behalf of his chum, who had started back 
in alarm, thinking his double-dealings had 
been discovered : had they proved that it 
was he who had induced Cressington to break 
up that first meeting ? 

Terry’s voice helped Cyril to regain his 
composure; the latter soon apprehended 
what was expected of him, and stretched 
down to take a straw from the uplifted hands 
of his President. 

Cyril’s straw’ was a full-length one. 

44 Hurrah ! ” from Terry and a sigh of 
relief from Cyril, who took no further interest 
in the rnceiing. Somehow, things that had 
amused him only a few months back, bored 
him now : he felt much older than his class¬ 
mates. 

Meanwhile, down below, the straw-drawring 
had been carried on amidst much subdued 
excitement, until Peters had but one straw 
left—one ? 

No—a half-straw ! 

44 That settles it,” cried the delighted 
Springfield. 44 Peters is elected traitor. 
Come on, you chaps, give him beans ! ” 

And 44 beaus ” were forthwith dispensed 
with a liberal hand. 

In vain the sentry yelled warnings, in 
vain he hurled missiles at the combatants* 
heads. Dust, groans, ejaculations, war- 
cries rose in one deafening chorus from the 
Black Hole, and Cyril’s voice was as the 
twittering of a sparrow amidst the booming 
of guns. 

44 Core / ” ho yelled, as he saw a face— 
a master’s face—looking through the glass 
panels of the schoolroom door. 

The schoolroom door opened. Should 
he take flight ? No, though he was a traitor, 
his friends should bo warned, seeing the 
enemy was a master. 

Down into the hole Cyril dropped. Cap¬ 
turing the nearest available combatant, lie 
screamed into his ear that 44 Gibbie ” was 
coming. By the persistent application of 
this method of procedure, the information 
duly received credence, and there was dead 
silence when a voice demanded : 

44 What in the name of all that’s noisy are 
you boys doing down there ? Come up at 
once! ” 

They came. 

Mr. Gibson demanded to know the reason 
for the uproar. 

Peters, much dishevelled, stepped forward; 
and, without any prevarication, announced 
that they had been holding 
a meeting of their Secret 
Society. 

Mr. Gibson glared at the 
speaker and his companions 
through his spectacles, but 
there was the merest sug¬ 
gestion of a snnle at the 
corners of his mouth, as he 
spoke : 

44 Now, you boys, take out 
your pencils and write : Secret 
Societies must not make tumul¬ 
tuous noises , and acquaint the 
whole neighbourhood with their 
affairs. ... Do you think, 
you noisy little boys, that 
writing that line a hundred 
times will impress the moral 
upon your infant minds ? ” 
With looks of horror and 
penitence, they signified that 
they thought it would—un¬ 
duly 80 . 

44 Please, sir, it was me,” 
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The "Boy's Obon Taper , 


said Peters, nobly offering himself as a 
scapegoat. 

“ Do you mean to tell mo, Peters, that you, 
unaided, were able to create such a pande¬ 
monium ? No, Peters, one small boy’s lungs 
cannot compass such a feat. Indeed. I had 
wondered, as I sat in the schoolroom at 
Detention, whether the whole school had 
gone mad over a dog fight.” 

Terry O’Brien had detected the redeeming 
virtue of humour lurking beneath Mr. 
Gibson’s moustache, and he spoke : “ Please, 
sir, we’re awfully sorry we discussed so 
loudly, but we promise we won’t do it again. 
And—and please sir, the ‘ line ’ is two lines 
long.” 

“ You are an Irish boy, aren’t you ? ” 
remarked Mr. Gibson with an undisguised 
smile this time. “ You needn’t answer, the 
fact is patent. If 1 let you all off with a 
caution, will you promise not to go into that 
dirty pit again, and not to repeat those 
heathenish noises ? ” 


Ten hopef ul voices gasped “ Yessir.” 

“ Then, go away home ”—and Mr. Gibson 
strode back to the schoolroom, whore he 
remounted guard over the boys “ kept in ” 
for inattention and other causes. 

“ I say ! Gibbie’s coming on.” remarked 
Warden, as they foregathered for a minute 
in the street. “ Before long, he’ll be abso¬ 
lutely decent.” 

“ But—we can never use ‘ the Black Hole 
of Calcutta ’ any more,” w ailed the disconso¬ 
late President. 

‘‘No,” said eight sad conspirators. Cyril 
said nothing ; he would be glad enough to 
see “ the Secret Society of Vengeance ” 
collapse altogether. However, there was 
to be one more meeting yet. 

Nine half-sheets of foolscap, duly hall¬ 
marked with a red-inked thumb, were 
mysteriously and secretly delivered to the 
conspirators, while Arthur Brice was given 
a special invitation to be present as a visitor. 
Thus ran the notice : 


“ Brethren. In the sign of the Gory 
Thumb I indite thee to attend at thy peril 
an extraordinary meeting of the Secret 
Society of Vengeance, when the villain who 
did it will be exhibited before the august 
assembly, and when our brother Arturio 
Bricio will avenge him of his wrongs. On 
Thursday evening, 6.30 by the clock, will 
the conspirators assemble at the back of the 
Football Pav. Signed, The Chief In¬ 
quisitor.” 

It was a foggy November evening when, 
during the space of some twenty minutes, 
eleven small boys converged on the Edwar¬ 
dian football pavilion, stealing stealthily 
through the gates and across the sodden turf 
of the recreation ground. 

Peters arrived early, in company of one 
oiler. 

The football pavilion—accord’ng to the 
reason of the year it did duty for cricket, 
football, or hockey—was raised on piles, and 
had a wooden substructure which formed 


Schoolboys’ International football Match- 

<Played at Cardiff in April, 1912.) 



1.—lhe Weisn i earn. 

The outstanding item iu the game was the brilliant piny of the smallest boy in the field—J. Donovan. He ployed half-back for Wales and imitated the oelebrated 
Dicky Owen so exactly that the crowd nicknamed him Dicky Owen and called and cheered him as such. 

1st row. G. L. Beavar (Swansea). J. G. Williams (Pontypridd). W. Q. Mears (Aberavon). V. Cope (Aberavon). R. T. Owen (Cardiff). I. Chivera (Cardiff). 
A. 11. Lewia (Newport). 

2nd row. E. Qonzisloy (Cardiff). F.. Griffiths (Aberavon). D. T. Water (Swanson;. C. II. Weaver (Newport). W. T. Morris (Llanelly). W. Bowen (Swansea). 
S. B. Jones (Newport). J. Donovan (Swansea). 
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* sort of shed where were kept grass mower, 
the turf roller, and the various impedimenta 
of the groundsman. A padlocked door 
guarded the entry ; and by some means not 
recorded, Peters procured a key to fit this 
padlock. In the mouldy, four foot high, 
impedimenta-encumbered space were the 
conspirators expected to assemble, with 
trampled earth for carpet, and the under side 
of the Pav. floor for ceiling. 

Springfield entered this council chamber, 
bending low and sniffing blatantly. 

“Jolly fusty here ! ” he remarked. 

8pringfield had been under a cloud for a 
time (he had not received an invitation to 
the firework party, as will be remombered), 
but though his companions had thus curbed 
his language, they had not crushed his 
spirit. 

Peters turned upon him the red glare of a 
bull’s-eye lantern, and the tragic gaze of two 
fierce eyes: “ Know ye not, thou senseless 
caitiff, that they who meet in secret conclave, 
must—must—must jolly well put up with 
what they can get ? ”—Peters was unable to 
sustain the high note of traged}’. 

44 At least you might have disinfected the 
place. Are you suro there aren’t any badly 
preserved mummies here ? Trot out your 
corpses at once”—and Springfield started 
to search round. 

As he neared the roller, Peters pounced 
upon him. The roller was destined to be 
u the Chief Inquisitor’s Throne ” for that 
evening; it was drawn across one comer of 
the shed, and the audience were evidently 
expected to face the Throne and on no 
pretext whatever to trespass upon the 

Inquisitor’s ” preserves. Party nearly 
upset Peters’ stage arrangements when he 
demanded : 

44 Where’s the villain-who-did-it ? You 
said you’d have him here this evening.” 

44 In due time, he shall appear, 0 Brother 
of the Gory Thumb.” 

44 Look here, young Peters,” responded 
Parry in a belligerent attitude. “ Don’t 
go calling me names. My thumb is all right; 
I don’t go paddling round in ink-pots like 
you do.” 

44 Peace, brethren of the—Peace, I beg of 
you,” pleaded Peters, and added in a tone 
of heavy tragedy : 44 The villain-who-did-it 
is here in our midst.” 

All the members had gathered by this 
tame, and were discussing the situation with 
much emphasis, Springfield wanting to 
j>reaa home his views at the point of the— 

44 Hush I List to my words, 0 Brethren of 
the Gory—** said Peters, stopping short in 
deference to Parry, and then continuing : 
44 The villain who mixed up the bicycles and 
laid low the flower of our flock, Arthur Brice, 
is here in our midst. Look not upon each 
other’s countenances or, perhaps, the guilty 
one will go red, and-” 

44 No fear of that! ” said Cyril, who was 
decidedly short-tempered and nervous. 
44 We can’t see one another’s faces in pitch 
darkness.” 

Peters switched forth the lantern, and 
baleful red light gleamed forth, so that a 
rosy hue irradiated all countenances. There 
were general recrim nations, for everyone 
appeared to be blushing, and Arthur 
Brice himself was openly accused of the 
sign of guilt, till Peters had to point out 
that Brice was the accuser and not the 
accused. 

Arthur Brice had come to the meeting in 
a serious mood; he really didn’t want 
44 the Secret Society of Vengeance ” to do 
anything, it was jolly good of them to take 
all this trouble, but it was over and done 
with now, and why kick up a row over spilt 
milk ? 


To which Peters responded that it wasn’t 
spilt milk, but spilt Brice, that mattered. 
Justice must be done, and he begged 
Arturio Bricio, of 5, Cornfield Place, not to 
delay the course of justice, and—spoil a 
jolly spree. 

Springfield rose—or rather, crouched for¬ 
ward, to say that he considered Peters was 
correct in his foregoing statement that justice 
jnust be done, but he wished to know why, 
in the notice received that morning, the 
Honorary Conquisiter (Springfield was mixing 
the words conspirator, inquisitor and 
honorary president) had referred to an 
“ August ” assembly seeing that the month 
was now November. 

To judge from Peters’ expression at that 
moment, compassion for Springfield’s 
ignorance alone prevented a crushing reply. 
It was Parry who spoke, saying that they 
were indeed an august assembly, speaking 
for themselves ; ho didn’t like to say any¬ 
thing personal about Springfield or Spring- 
field's language, but he thought the latter 
seriously jeopardised any assembly’s chances 
of being termed august, and he, therefore, 
suggested they should do away with this 
handicap, and—sit upon Springfield : Warden 
and he would oblige, as at tho last meeting. 
Springfield, however., refused to be sat upon, 
either metaphorically or literally ; and, 
continuing, demanded to know who Arturio 
Bricio was (he personally objected to anar- 
i chists) ? to whom did the 44 him ” and 
“ his ” following the Doubledutchman’s 
name refer ? Why was it necessary to 
assemble at 6.30 by the clock (he per¬ 
sonally had referred to his watch) ? and why 
had Peters signed- 

Further remarks were lost, Parry and 
Warden 44 re—form—ing ” the speaker, as 
Terry put it. So while Springfield reclined 
beneath the combined weight of the two 
heaviest boys present, Peters proceeded with 
his remarks: 

44 Long and diligent search has, at last, 
been rewarded by the detection of tho villain- 
who-did-it, and without keeping you, 
brethren, any longer in expense (“ suspense,” 
corrected Parry), I may state that the villain 
is hero in our midst.” Peters, as he sat 
precariously on the rounded and rather cold 
surface of the groundsman’s roller, paused, 
that his words might have full effect upon 
his hearers. 

Every boy was wondering which of his 
neighbours was the culprit. Cyril, however, 
was in an agony of suspense : suppose that, 
after all, Peters had unearthed a clue, 
suppose that Peters was the Tudor Ghost, 
and would now reveal it ? 

44 Buck up, and tell us,” cried Cyril. 

For yet another reason, Cyril wished the 
meeting to terminate. Fearful of what 
might be disclosed, he had asked Cressington 
to secretly meet him at the gates of the 
recreation ground at 7 p.m., and gave 
directions that if he, Cyril, failed to 
appear at that hour, the other should come 
to the pavilion. 

Peters, urged by Cyril, proceeded to inform 
the company that they looked in one 
another’s face in vain, they would not find 
the culprit thus. Everyone at once 
focussed their eyes on their President, 
and there was a concerted movement in his 
direction. 

Peters assured them that they were still on 
the wrong track, but that, without further 
delay, he would show them the villain-who- 
did-it. 

44 Come out of it, you young desperado ! ” 
cried Peters, tugging at some sail-cloth lying 
behind the roller. 

44 Don't! It hurts,” squeaked a shrill 
treble voice, as Peters applied his boot to a 
rounded portion of canvas. 


And there emerged—Charlie Higgs. 

As the undersized little boy came and 
stood by the side of 44 the Chief Inquisitor,” 
there was a titter of amazement; trembling 
Charlie Higgs in the rdle of “ desperado ” 
hardly looked his part. 

Cyril Falkland burst into a loud laugh, a 
reaction from tho tense anxiety of the last 
quarter of an hour. 

Arthur Brice remarked that he Was sure 
that Charlie wouldn’t hurt a fly—not to 
mention a bicycle or an Arthur Brice. 

“ Listen, Brethren of the Gory Thumb,” 
said Peters—and eager for the details. Parry 
forgot to dispute the form of address—” and 
I will recount the wonderful way in which I 
traced this desperate desperado to his lair, 
and confronted him with his guilt.” 

The “ desperate desperado ” here inter¬ 
posed, and said he hoped Peters wouldn’t 
be very much longer, as his mother (Mrs. 
Higgs) liked him (Charlie) to be in bed by 
seven-thirty. 

“ Silence, proud villain,” commanded 
Peters sternly. “ Listen, 0 Brethren of 
the Gory Thumb ! I spoke to this villainous 
Higgs one afternoon about the accident to 
our esteemed comrade Arturio Bricio, and 
Higgio seemed mightily confused, and sought 
to cover his exposod guilt, and-” 

44 Please, Peters, you had a big smut on your 
nose, and I was trying to keep from laugh¬ 
ing,” explained Higgs. 

“ Silence, wicked villain ! Now that you 
are cornered and brought to boot (“ book ? ” 
suggested Parry), you are not to offer idle 
excuses; your fate is sealed, and you will 
feel what it is to be brought to boot—Warden 
is wearing hobnails on his boots, and you’ll 
know it soon,”—this with a triumphant 
glance in Parry’s direction. “ At first, O 
Brethren of the Gory Thumb, Higgio w^as 
stubborn, and soon it appeared that only an 
inquisition would extort a full confession. 
I gave him torture every day for a week, 
and at last he confessed.” 

Disapproval began to bo manifested in 
several faces, and Higgs ventured to say 
that he only agreed to be “ the villain-who- 
did-it ” on the understanding that he 
received no further 44 torture.” 

“Tho villain Higgio,” continued Peters, 
“refused to say how and when he had 
done the mixing of the bicycles, but I worked 
out the problem to its bitter end, and 
oxtortod a full confession, though he has 
decanted (“ recanted,” corrected Parr}’) 
several times since, until it’6 become a habit 
with him, the villainous desperado. Now. 
Brethren of the Gory Thumb, what shall 
be done to the villain Higgio ? ” 

Cyril Falkland jumped up, and though he 
banged his head against the rafters above, he 
was too agitated to take notice. 

“ I say, you fellows.” said he, “ we have 
had about enough of this rot. As long as 
Peters only acts the giddy goat, we don’t 
mind, do we ? But when he starts bullying 
small kids into saying something contrary 
to what’s true, I say it’s time to chuck the 
Secret Society business. Is any fellow’ here 
soft enough to think that Higgs, that bleating 
Kindergarten-y Higgs, w ould have the cheek 
to mix up those bikes ? Not he I It was 
done—er—perhaps—probably—I shouldn’t 
wonder—done by one of the Sixth.” 

“ Me, perhaps ? ” said a strange voice. 

Unnoticed by anyone, the door of the 
shed had been opened ; and somebody was 
groping his way towards them. 

(To be continued.) 
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From an Old Frieze. 


J. M. MILLER.—The flag of the Red Cross Society 
bears a red Greek cross on a white ground and is thus 
the reverse of the national Hag of Switzerland, which 
is a white cross on a red ground. It was out of 
compliment to the little republic that this emblem 
was adopted, as Switzerland had taken the lead in 
inviting the nations of the world to a conference on 
the question of the treatment of wounded in war¬ 
time, and had provided the place at which the 
delegates met. Yes, by the terms of the treaty 
drawn up every nation must fly this flag on their 
field hospitals and carry it on ambulances, etc. 

INQUIRER.—Ontario and Manitoba are Indian names, 
like Niagara and many others in the Dominion. 
The former signifies “ the village on the mountain ” 
(the chief seat of the tribe of Onoudagas). Manitoba 
has its origin in “ Munitou,” the Indian name for the 

" Great Spirit.” 

II. FARRINGTON.—Yon seem to mean a field-glass 
which you could buy second-hand through “ Exchange 
and Mart.” There are no tubes to be joined, and 
it will serve all the purposes of a telescope. To 
know the names of the birds, begin with “ Our 
Country's Birds," price three shillings and sixpence, 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It has a 
coloured figure and description of every British 
species and all the other information you want in 
addition. 

PAT.—The examination papers for all Civil Service 
examinations are printed and are obtainable of 
Hugh liees, Limited, Cockspur Street, and other 
booksellers. 

• 0. N. MrTCHELL.—We have made a note of it as a 
subject for an article. 

F. P.UISSKRET.—We cannot give you a general per¬ 
mission to make translations of stories appearing 
in the ” B.O.P." and "Girl's Own paper.” Will 
you let us know what particular story, or stories, 
you wish to deal with and we will then’say whether 
permission to translate can be granted ? 

A. Friend of the “ B.O.P."—You will find all the 
particulars you want as to enlistment, rates of pay, 
etc., in “ The Trooper Police of Australia," by A. L. 
Hay don (Andrew Melrose, 3 York St., Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.). The rate of pay difTers a 
little in the several states, as do the duties. In the 
outlying districts of Queensland, South and Western 
Australia, the work of the mounted police is very 
arduous and responsible. There are no Black Police 
in Queensland now—not as a separate corps, that is, 
but native “ trackers" are attached to the force at 
different points. 

Ida G.—Thanks for your verses in reply to “ The Tidy 
Sister,” but we have published one answer in this 
respect and cannot find room for others. 

W. Rupert LkioH.—W e cannot recommend Ceylon 
as a place for emigrants at present. The Emigration 
Office informs us that there arc no openings there 
*at present. Canada and Australia offer the best 
chances for young fellows who arc willing to put 
their backs into it and work hard. Apply personally, 
or by letter, to the High Commissioner for Australia, 
72 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., or the 
Emigrants* Information Office, 34 Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W. 

F. S. JONES.—We have given several " brealdng-up ** 
pieces in the “ B.O.P.” from time to time, which 
would serve your purpose. See particularly 
“ The Proof of the Pudding,” by Argyll Saxby, in 
the Christmas Number of the " B.O.P.” just 
published. Other pieces that may be recommended 
are “ Three Merry Comedies for Schoolboys and 
Such,” by C. A. l'ellanus (II. Heffer & Sons, Cam¬ 
bridge, 2.t. dd.). Messrs. French of London publish 
a selection of little drawing-room comedies. There 
are many shops in London where fancy dresses can 
be obtained, both new and second-li&nd. 


A. R. (Ayrshire).—It would be unwise for us to 
attempt to advise on any such matter. Have your 
eye examined by a doctor, who will tell you whether 
an operation will be successful in remedying tiie 
defect. Write to the House Surgeon, Glusgow Eye 
Infirmary, who will inform you about the charge 
that would be made. 

W. J. Markls.—V ery glad to have vour letter of 
appreciation, and to know that you like the serials, 
'lhe author you name will no doubt contribute many 
more stories to our pages. 


Geoffrey Davis (Auckland, N. Z.).—Your letter is 
extremely interesting. As other readers may like 
to know what you tell us we quote the following: 

" I have noticed much in the * B.U.1V from 
time to time about our famous fish * l’elorus Jack.' 
As far as 1 know, he is still going strong. Although 
I have not seen him, my brother (for many years 
purser of the Union Company's steamers Valeena 
and Arafiura ) lias seen him many times while 
the steamers are in the French Pass. The fish 
has the very curious habit of rubbing his head 
against the barnacles of the boat.” 


W. OKKY.—See our answer to A. R. above. We 
cannot advise on such matters, which are only for 
a doctor to decide upon. Your medical man will 
tell you whether the curvature of the spine, from 
which you are suffering, will ever be sufficiently 
cured to enable you to walk. (2) The article on 
** How to Become a Wireless Telegraphy Operator ” 
will be published shortly. 

NAUTILUS.—The caboose is the galley, or cook-house, 
in small vessels. " Catting the anchor " means 
getting it inboards and stowing it away for the 
voyage. The fairway is the navigable course of a 
river or channel. 

A. R. L.—Y’ou will find directions for making little 
articles with matches in “ Toys and Toy-making,” 
by George F. Johnson (Longmans, Green & Co., 
3x. Od.). 

HANDY boy.—W rite to the Clyde Model Dockyard for 
their catalogue of model 
engines, stations, cranes, etc. 

This firm will be able to 
supply you with what you 
want. Model railway con¬ 
struction is a most interest¬ 
ing hobby to take up. 

J. 8.—Any oilman will be 
able to supply you with 
fretwork varnish. The speci¬ 
mens of vour work reilcct 
great credit on you. 

Fred Germans.—I t is im¬ 
possible for us to pass an 
opinion without seeing the 
coins. There were very 
many issued in the reign in 
question, .^end us rubbings 
of the specimens if not the 
coins themselves. 

New Reader.—G uinea-pigs 
are prolific breeders. The 
treatment is much the 
same as in the case of 
rabbits. See the ** Boy's 
Own Book of Pets and 
Hobbies ” ; directions are 
given there. 

J. R.—Daama, or Turkish 
draughts, is a game played 
by the youth of Turkey and 
other Eastern countries. 

We have already described 
it in the ” B.O.P.” The 
game takes its name from 
the fact that when a piece 
reaches the last row it is 
crowned and becomes a 
*' daama," or queen. 

Huddersfield.—Y our tor¬ 

toise is the common, or 
Greek variety. Lettuce 
leaves are the food it likes 
best, but you might try 
also a little bread and milk 
sop In a saucer. 


Strength.—Y our measurements are not at all bad, 
but the chest would seem to need developing. 
Swimming is a sport which you should take up as it 
is just the thing to broaden the chest and strength®* 
the muscles. Keep up your breathing exercises. 

X. Y. Z.—Shorthand and typewriting are not 
essential qualifications for the post of ship's steward, 
but a knowledge of these would be an advantage to 
you. Write to the shipping company for particulars 
and make application for a berth. 

HARRY M.—Bromide enlargements can be toned a 
pleasing sepia colour bv placing them in the following 
solution alter they have* been developed, fixed and 
dried : Hypo. 5 oz. ; alum. $ oz. ; boiling water, 
35 oz. Dissolve the hypo in the water first then add 
the alum slowly. When all is dissolved the water 
should he milky-white. Keep the bath hot up to 
120° F., and the prints will tone in about half 
an hour. 



A Messenger of Chill. 

Short-sighted Country Doctor (whose boys are home for the Christmas 
holidays): “ Tut! tut! Poor fellow’s been waitiug out here for my return, 
1 suppose. Another case of quinsy in the village, I'll be bound.” 
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x his visits to 
London Ronald 
O verb ury. patrol• 
leader of the 
Mongoose Patrol 
of the Dash'-ord 
Troop of Boy 
Scouts. liked 
nothing better 
than to wander 
about exploring 
the by-ways of 
the great city: 
not that he ex¬ 
pected to meet 
with any very 
startling advent¬ 
ures, but because 
he always found 
plenty to interest 
him in the people 
and places which 
ho came across 
on these voyages 
of discovery. 

London is* a 
city of mysteries. 
Among the 
crowds who pass 
you in the street 
are hidden rom¬ 
ances. unsus¬ 
pected villains, 
un disc over e d 
heroes. But Ronald thought of none of 
these things : ho little thought that he was 
so soon to be mixed up with a scries of strange 
events, as exciting as an}’ story he had ever 
read and dangerous enough to test the 
courage of the best of boy scouts. At 

present he was just an ordinary English 

schoolboy out for a walk, never dreaming 
that a few short steps away lay the Land 
of Adventure. 

He was thinking of turning back, as it was 
near sunset, when, passing a side street, he 
saw at the other end a wild commotion. 
There was a crowd of about twenty persons, 
some of them women, surrounded by 
numerous gutter urchins eager for a sensa¬ 
tion, and every one seemed to bo greatly 
excited about something. Ronald stopped 
to see what was the matter; and then, as 
ho could not make out the cause of the 
uproar, turned down the street and hurried 
in the direction of the crowd. Perhaps 
there might be a chance of doing a good 
turn to some one, he thought; at any rate 
something unusual was happening which 
was certain to prove interesting. 

As he drew nearer he heard cries of 
“ Alien dog ! ” ** Anarchist ! ” “ Pitch him 
in the river ! ” 

Then he noticed in the middle of the 
crowd a little white-faced man with long 
dark hair and large frightened eyes. His 
coat was torn anti he had lost his hat: the 
crowd had evidently been using him very 
roughly. 

Whether it was that the man did not 
look like a villain or merely because it 
seemed an unfair struggle, one against so 
many, Ronald’s chivalrous feelings were 
aroused and he decided to interfere. He 
was tall and strong for a boy of sixteen and 


CHAPTER I.—MR. LUIGI COSTA. 

he had not learned boxing and ju-jitsu for 
nothing; so, careless of consequences to 
himself, he pushed his way into the crowd. 

“ Give him a chance !” he cried. “ It is 
not fair—so many against one.” 

“ Mind your own business ! ” replied 
one of the crowd, a brawny butcher. 

“ I only want to see fair play,” said 
Ronald. “ What has he done ? If you 
won't give him a chance, here is one at least 
who will stand up for him.” 

“ Shut your row ! ” cried a drayman, 
with an ugly remark, giving Ronald a blow 
in the eye. Out went Ronald's fist and the 
drayman to his great surprise found himself 
lying in the gutter. 

For a moment the mob hesitated, though 
they had the advantage of numbers : it was 
one thing to attack an alien and an anarchist, 
but to molest a healthy young Englishman 
was a more serious matter. The drayman, 
however, was not going to give in so easily ; 
and staggering to his feet, half drunk as he 
was, he rushed at Ronald again. The boy 
was ready for him with another blow and 
the drayman tottered but did not fall. 

Suddenly he adopted other tactics ; seizing 
Ronald by the throat ho tried to strangle 
him. Now was Ronald’s chance to put into 
practice one of the ju-jitsu tricks he had 
learnt; and the big drayman was highly 
astonished to find his hold thrown off and 
himself hurled to the ground and hold there 
so that he could not rise. His friends would 
have interfered when some one called out 
“ coppers ! ” at which the whole crowd ran 
down the street like frightened deer and 
vanished into the murky twilight of the 
slums. 

Ronald released his prisoner. 

“ I don't want you to get locked up,” 
he said, “ though you jolly well deserve it. 
So you had better clear out as quickly as 
you can.” So the big drayman, thus released, 
bolted after the rest, leaving Ronald alone 
with the little man with the frightened eves. 

Ronald looked curiously at his com¬ 
panion, and saw that though dishevelled 
with the struggle he was well dressed. His 
hands were white and fine like those of an 
artist, and he had a small dark moustache, 
a short beard and rather long hair. Al¬ 
together he gave the impression of boing 
a man of refined tastes, and of a gentle 
disposition, but with no great strength of 
character. 

“ Sir,’’ he said, bowing to Ronald with 
an old-fashioned politeness, “ I cannot 
express my gratitude to you for your noble 
intervention.” Ho spoke with a slight 
foreign accent. 

I am glad I w as able to be of use to you,” 
said Ronald modestly. “ I suppose you 
will report this to the police, sir ? Have 
those ruffians robbed you ? ” 

“ No, they have not robbed mo, thank 
you. And as for the police—I would rather 
say nothing more about it. This is not the 
first time I have been mobbed by your 
Londoners.” 

” Then,” said Ronald, “ I should think 
it was about time you did complain. Havo 
you any idea why they attacked you ? ” 

The man’s dark eyes twinkled with sup¬ 
pressed laughter; they w ere no longer 



frightened, but round and innocent like 
those of a child, as they met Ronald'& 
inquiring look with an honest gaze. 

“ Well, yes, I rather think I have,” said 
the man. 41 But come and have a cup of 
tea with me and I will tell you all about it— 
that is, of course, if you care to take tea with 
a complete stranger.” 

Though he was a little doubtful whether 
his father would approve, Ronald was too 
curious to refuse the invitation ; and so tho- 
two walked back to the main thoroughfare 
in search of a tea-shop. 

On the way the man told him his name 
was Luigi Costa : ho w as an artist and had 
a picture in the Royal Academy that year. 
Though ho was an Italian by birth, ho hail 
married an Irishwoman, a professional 
singer ; they had one child—a boy. and 
were living at present in Kensington. 

44 And now,” said Luigi Costa, as they sat 
down at an unoccupied table in the cafe 
they had entered, 44 1 havo told you so* 
much about myself ; but I must tell you 
one thing more beforo I explain how I 
came to bo mobbed. It may be that when* 
you hear what I have to say you will not 
wish to remain in my company any longer. 
So allow’ me first to order tea ; and then, if, 
when you hear, you prefer it, I will go away 
at once and leave you.” 

This only made Ronald the more anxious* 
to hear tho story, and it was with some 
impatience that he waited while Costu 
ordered the tea. 

44 You will eat my sharo for me, won't* 
you, if I am unable to stay to finish it ? ” 
added Costa with a smile, as tho waitress- 
brought tho tea. Then he continued in a 
low voice, 44 Did you hear, my } oung 
friend, what the ruffians in the crowd were- 
saying about mo ? ” 

44 Well,” said Ronald shyly, 44 some called 
you an alien dog.” 

44 1 am not quite that,” said Costa, smiling- 
44 1 have lived in England now for thirty 
years. Did they say anything else ? ” 

44 Some called you an anarchist, I think,”” 
replied Ronald after a little hesitation. 

“ My young friend,” said Costa, rather 
sadly, looking hard at Ronald, 44 they 
spoke the truth : I am an anarchist.” 

Ronald stared. It had never occurred to 
him before that tho crowd might bo right. 
All he had ever heard of anarchist outrages- 
passed through his mind—tho lawlessness, 
the brutality, the cruelty of them ; and 
involuntarily ho drew back from his host 
with a shudder. Costa turned his dark 
eyes away and sighed; then, taking up tho 
bill, which the waitress had left, he rose to- 
his feet. 

44 Never mind,” he said, 44 1 shall always- 
be grateful to you for your brave rescue 
though, had you known what I was, you 
would probably have left mo to my fate. 

I am sorry to have repaid you so ungratefully 
by giving you this shock. Good evening.” 

For a moment Ronald was dazed, then ha 
sprang up and ran after the anarchist, who* 
had stopped at the door to pay tho bill. 

44 Sir,” ho said, touching him on tho- 
shoulder, 44 please do not go away. You 
have not had any tea and I havo not yefc 
heard your story.” Costa looked round 
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in some surprise, and then, when he- had 
received his change, returned with Ronald 
to tho table they had just left. 

“ Then you do not mind taking tea with 
an anarchist ? ” asked Costa, as they sat 
down again. 

“ 1 cannot believe you really are one, 
sir,” said Ronald, hoping that he had mis¬ 
understood his strange friend’s confession. 
“ You do not look cruel.” 

41 No,” said Costa gravely, “ it is because 
I am not cruel that I am an anarchist. All 
the misery I have seen in this and other 
countries proves to me that the state of 
society is so bad, that it can only be put 
right by pulling down the old and rebuilding 
all anew. I am an anarchist because I have 
seen how so many, especially the poor, suffer.” 

“ But,” objected Ronald, “ there are 
heaps of kind-hearted people who are not 
anarchists.” 

“ That is because they are blind. They 
do not feel it all as I feel it. Why ! even 
when I read the daily papers, I see it all in 
imagination—the sufferings of the poor, 
the women working like slaves, and little 
children starving—oh ! my blood boils and 
I wish by one bold stroke I could put an 
end to it all ! ” 

44 But killing the king would not help the 
poor people,” objected Ronald. 

“ No.” said the anarchist. “ I do not believe 
in killing kings unless they are tyrants. 
With the King of England I have no quarrel. 
It is the great financiers, the selfish capita¬ 
lists, who would be better out of the way.” 

44 Do you reall}' go in for killing people ? ” 
asked Ronald, beginning to wish that he 
had not interposed to save this stranger. 

“ Oh no,”" said Costa. 44 1 was only 
arguing that under certain circumstances 
assassination might be justified. You see, 
it is like war; though one war waged by 
the paid assassins of our English Govern¬ 
ment is far more cruel than any anarchist 
outrage. No, my young friend, I am not 
an assassin nor a soldier; I try to help the 
cause of Freedom by more peaceful methods.” 

44 You mean that you do the talking, 
while others do the dangerous and dirty 
work ? ” said Ronald, beginning to suspect 
that his companion was only one of those 
reckless agitators, who do so much harm 
in the world by their violent language. 
Costa’s pale face flushed for a moment: the 
6liot had wounded him in a tender place. 

44 No,” said he, 44 1 hope I have the 
courage of my convictions. If I thought 
it was my duty to attack some enemy of 
the people, I trust I should not be found 
wanting. But I have not yet told you how r 
I got into difficulties this afternoon. I 
expect you can guess it all. I was addressing 
a crow'd of working men, on behalf of the 
cause of Freedom, when—I suppose I had 
said too much—presently someone shouted 
4 Houndsditch ! * and the whole mob w-as 
about my ears in an instant. Then you, my 
friend, came and rescued me. You have 
my undying gratitude.” 

44 Please do not say anything more about 
that, sir,” said Ronald, 44 but may I ask 
a favour of you ? ” 

44 Ask a thousand and you shall have all 
I can give. I owe you my life, for I believe 
the bmte9 would have lynched me.” 

44 Then, sir—I hope you don’t mind 


my saying it—please don’t be an anarchist 
any more. You can’t put everything 
right, and tho people who will try to help 
you are mostly criminals—at least so 
father says. Please, Mr. Costa, don’t have 
anything more to do with them ! ” 

It cost Ronald a great effort to make this 
appeal, and, when ho looked at Costa to 
see how he took it, he was relieved to notice 
that he was smiling. 

“ I have never had anything to do with 
the Terrorists, if that is w hat you mean,” he 
said. 44 They are not my style at all. I 
can’t give up my convictions even to please 
you, my friend ; but I don’t suppose there 
is any fear of my becoming an assassin. 
Till I do, however, will you consent to— 
not think too badly of me ? 

“ Yes,” said Ronald. 


[extract hi.] 

I ’m going to take up a hobby. I’ve 
often wondered what a hobby w r as, but 
I never thought to ask anyone until to-day 
when I was reminded of it by hearing my 
mother say to the Vicar, a jolly old man w ho 
calls to see us about once a w'eek, that she 
often wished I would take up a hobby. 
After the Vicar had gone I asked her what 
she meant. She told me that a hobby was 
something w'hich people took a particular 
pleasure in doing, something in which they 



‘“No. I have not got a cigarette picture ! ’ ” 


could interest themselves in their spare 
time to keep themselves from idling about 
the house, as she was sorry to notice I was 
getting into the habit of doing. 

I knew then that she meant something 


44 We may never meet again,” went on 
the anarchist, 44 but here is my card. If 
j'ou ever feel inclined to look me up, you 
will find a warm welcome. My wife and 
son wdll be delighted to see you. Now r , my 
preserver, I must say farewell.” 

A few minutes later Ronald was alone, 
gazing at a card bearing the name : 

Mr. Luigi Costa , Artist. 

wdth the address of a house in Kensington. 
Slowly he got up, placed the card in Ilia 
pocket and walked out of the shop. It was 
late before he reached home; but his 
absence had caused no anxiety, so Ronald 
said nothing to anyone either about his 
adventure with the mob or about his 
anarchist friend. 

(To be continued.) 

ft ft 

” Diary. 


like cigarette picture collecting, stamp 
collecting, or keeping pet animals of some 
kind. I didn’t say anything more about it 
just then, but I’ve been thinking about it 
since and trying to make up my mind what 
hobby I should take up. I suppose in a way 
this Diary is a sort of hobby, but it doesn’t 
take long enough to do each night to occupy 
much of my spare time. I am not quite 
sure what I should like to do. I don’t care 
for the idea of cigarette picture collecting; 
most of the boys who have that for a hobby 
seem to me to stand for hours outside 
tobacconists’ shops trying to speak in nice 
polite voices when they ask the customers 
who are going in and out for cigarette 
pictures, or else they stop people in the 
streets to ask for them. 

I know people must be getting jolly sick 
of being w r orried for cigarette pictures. Why, 
the other day, when I stopped in front of 
quite a good-tempered looking old gentleman 
to ask him the time, he suddenly got awfully 
red, glared at me very fiercely, and said in a 
bellowy kind of voice : 44 No, I have not got 
a cigarette picture.” Just as if I should ask 
an old gentleman who looked very like the 
Lord Chief Justice if he had got a cigarette 
picture ! 

But there are some boys who would never 
miss a chance of asking. There was young 
Tyler, who was with me last week when we 
happened to be passing the Post Office just 
as Major Wicks, the most peppery old 
retired soldier that was ever made, came out 
and slipped on a piece of banana peel. He 
came a most lovely cropper and the letters 
that he was carrying in his hands went 
flying into the muddy road. 

Young Tyler saw f tho whole thing, but 
instead of helping me to pick up the letters 
for the poor old chap he never thought of 
that, and when the Major, who was popping 
out language at a terrible rate, got up and 
went, in that funny way that some people 
have when they slip, to look for the thing he 
slipped on, he found young Tyler in his way 
and almost fell over him. While the Major 
was trying to disentangle him from his legs 
young Tyler looked up at him and said in 
his soft little voice: 

44 Have you got a cigarette picture, please, 
sir ? ” 

He said it quite civilly, of course, but after 
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what the Major said to him I don’t think 
he’ll ever ask him for anything again. I 
know I jolly well wouldn’t. 

It must be pretty much the same with 
stamp collecting. Unless you’ve got 
pocket-money enough to buy from stamp 
dealers a fellow who gets as few letters as I 



do can only get stamps by pestering people 
for them. As for keeping pet animals, I 
don't see how 1 can mike that my hobby ; 
not that I’m not fond of animals, because 
I am, but I know my mother wouldn’t let 
me keep any. She won’t even have a dog 
or cat about the place. She says we’ve 
scarcely got room enough for ourselves. 
But she has promised that when she can 
afford to move to a bigger place she’ll pay 
the licence for a dog for me if I like. 

Still, I know what I’ll do. I’ll start a 
Kindness to Anim ils League. I’m sure I 
can get a lot of fellows at the school to join 
it if I talk to them properly. That will be a 
hobby that I can take a lot of interest in. 
I’ll see about starting it to-morrow. I 
must go to bed now. 

. . . Somehow I think the Kindness to 
Animals League will take an awful lot of 
working up to be a success. I spoke to my 
new chum, Anson, about it to-day. I felt 
sure he’d be interested in it because he’s 
always getting some new kind of pet, but 
after talking to him for a little while I found 
that his ideas of kindness were not just the 
Bim3 as mine. He got a jackdaw a few 
days ago that he thinks a lot of. and after 
he had promised to help me in forming the 
Kindness to Animals League he asked me to 
go home with him that afternoon and see it. 

“ I’d like you to come to-day, because 
I’m going to split its tongue,” he said. 

I thought I hadn’t properly understood 
him. He saw that I was puzzled and 
repeated what he had said. Then I asked 
him why he wanted to split the poor jack¬ 
daw’s tongue, and told him that it wasn’t 
much use asking him to help me to start a 
Kindness to Animals League if he was going 
to do a cruel thing like that to a poor dumb 
bird. 

“ Why, you silly chump,” ho said, 
laughing at me, “ it’s just because it’s 


dumb that I’m going to do it. It’s not 
cruel. Don’t you know' that if you split 
a jackdaw’s tongue you make it able to 
speak ? ” 

I told him I didn’t believe him, and that 
even if he could make it sing, splitting its 
tongue would be a rotten thing to do to the 
poor bird. 

He got a bit cross then and said I didn’t 
know what I was talking about, and that a 
person who didn’t know what kindness 
really was wouldn't be much good at starting 
a Kindness to Animals League. 

“ What could be kinder to an animal than 
making it able to talk ? ” he asked me. 
“ It’s just the one thing that animals need 
to make them able to enjoy life properly, 
especially pet animals. Look how many 
animals die in captivity just because they 
are not treated in the right kind of way. 
If they were able to talk they could tell 
their keepers exactly the right kind of food 
to give them, instead of having to starve or 
eat stufl that’s just as likely to disagree with 
them as not. And they could say whether 
they were being kept too hot or too cold, and 
whether they were getting enough exercise, 
and lots of things like that, that may mean 
life or death to them. Besides, look how 
useful it would be sometimes if animals 
could tell what they had seen. Lota more 
criminals would have been eaught if dogs 
or cats, or even birds who had seen them 
commit their crimes, had been able to talk.” 

He talked a lot more silly stuff like that. 
1 can’t remember half of it; and it was just 
like speaking to a stone wall to try to show 
him that he was wrong. I told him that if 
jackdaws were intended to talk they would 
have been bom with split tongues if that was 
all that was wanted. “ Besides,” I said, 
44 look at parrots; they talk, and a lot of 
gooJ it does them. Haven’t you ever heard 
of a parrot having its neck twisted because 
it talked too much ? ” 

But it was no use talking, Anson was bent 
on splitting his jackdaw’s tongue, and as I 
had promised to go along anil see the bird 
I went home with him in the afternoon, 
trying all the time to think of some way of 
making him change his mind. But, as it 
turned out, 1 need not have worried a bit 
because when we got to his back garden 
where he had been keeping the jackdaw tied 
bv the leg to a stake stuck in the ground we 
found nothing but the stake, a frayed piece 
of string and a mess of feathers. The jack¬ 
daw was gone. 

Anson looked at the tattered feathers as 
if he was going to cry over them. I believe 
he was really fond of the jackdaw. 

44 Rats,” he said miserably. 

44 Or perhaps a cat,” I suggested. 

“ It doesn’t matter much which it was,” 
he answered mournfully ; 44 the poor thing 
is gone.” 

If I was the bird I’d have thought myself 
lucky to have escaped having my tongue 
hacked at by Anson’s knife. 

. . . We have a master at our school who 
stammers frightfully sometimes. He is 
our mathematics master and he talks all 
right in the ordinary wav, but always when 
he takes us on, as he does every once in a 
while, at some tricky little problem in algebra 
of his own invention, he seems to get cramp 
in the tongue. To-day he started on one 
of his problems first thing, and in a minute 
was stuttering aw ay like one o’clock. When 
he had stated his problem he paused a 
moment, and looking round the class picked 
on a boy who had only joined the school 
to-day. 

44 D-d-d-d-do y-y-you und-und-und-under- 
stand the pup-pup-pup-problem ? ” he asked. 


The new boy, who was sitting next to me, 
rose up in his scat, as we thought, to ask 
some question about the problem ; but he 
seemed suddenly to change his mind, blushed 
up to the roots of his hair, shut his mouth 
tightly and sat down without speaking. 

“ I’m s-s-s-speaking to you, new’ bub-bub- 
bub-boy. D-d-d-d do you understand the 
pup-pup-pup-pup-problem ? ” the mathe¬ 
matics master repeated. 

The new’ boy wriggled in his seat, and got 
redder than ever, and as the master glared 
crossly at him he began to look scared. But 
he said nothing. 

I nudged him to try and get him to speak, 
but he kicked viciously at me. 

44 Wow-wow’-wow-will you speak, bub- 
bub-bub-boy ? ” asked the master, getting 
really angry. 

Still the boy made no reply. The mathe¬ 
matics master left the room to fetch the 
Head. When he had gone I asked the boy 
why he would not answer. 

44 D-d-d-d-do you th-th-th-th-think I 
wa-wa-wa-want to get k-k-k-k-k-caned for 
being rude to a mum-mum-mum-master ? ** 
he stuttered. 

Of course the Head straightened it all 
out when he came along. 

. . . Anson was too upset about the death 
of his jackdaw to take any interest in my 
Kindness to Animals League yesterday, but 
I believe I would have got him to start work 
on it with me to-day if it had not been for 
finding the box of electric light bulbs in our 
class-room cupboard. Anson found the box, 
and lie was so full of the idea it gave him 



“As he raised the cover there was a second 
explosion." 


that he didn’t give me a chance to get a 
word in about my league. 

He was first to get to school this morning, 
and, wanting to draw’ something on the 
blackboard, he went to the cupboard to get 
a piece of chalk. While he was there he 
spotted a box full of electric light bulbs, 
about twenty of them, that had evidently 
been stored away there as they became worn 
out, and forgotten. He picked up one to 
look at it and somehow managed to drop it. 
The explosion it made when it smashed 
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scared him awfully ; he told me he thought 
at first that some one had thrown a bomb 
at him. But he understood quickly that 
it was the broken bulb that had made the 
explosion, especially when he saw the mess 
of powdered glass that had been blown 
all about the place. While he was clear¬ 
ing this up with a duster he hit on his 
idea, and when he hail finished the job 
he took half a dozen of the bulbs and hid 
them in his desk. 

When Anson told mo this I had a pretty 
good notion what his idea was, and 1 soon 
found out that I was right. I was not very 
keen to have a hand in it, but as he said that 
he was going to carry it out anyhow, and 
that I might as well join in the sport as be 
shivering in my shoos all the time the fun 
was on, for fear it would be found out that 
I knew all about it beforehand, I agreed 
to help him. But I was glad when I found 
that our victim was to be our French master. 
I didn’t mind playing a joke on him. 

His name is Naganowski, and he is a Pole, 
but we call him “ Nag ” because it is so much 
shorter than his full name and becauso it 
suits him so well. He is always “ nagging ’* 
one of us boys, and giving “ lines ” for harm¬ 
less innocent things that a docent master 
would scorn to take any notice of. Besides 
“ Nag ” was just the man for our joke. He 
looks like a conspirator, just the kind of man 
you read about in stories about Anarchists ; 
you could almost imagine him carrying a 
bomb under the loose black cloak he wears, 
and he prowls about in the most mysterious 
way, looking about him nervously all the 
time, just as if he was afraid of being 
tracked down or that some one was going to 
assassinate him. 

Well, we fixed things up beautifully, and, 
by being in school about twenty minutes 
earlier than anyone else after lunch, we were 
all ready when it was time for “ Nag ” to 
come in and start the French lesson. 

For some minutes before “ Nag ” w*as 
due Anson hail been standing carelessly 
against the door so that it was not closed 
until all the class was in. That was an 
important point, becauso we didn’t want 
anyone but “ Nag ” to open that door after 
it hail been once shut. When all the boys 
were in Anson shut the door carefully, but 
not so that anyone would particularly notice 
him. Then he sat at his desk and tried to 
look serious. 

That was just the point about Anson that 
I was afraid of, whether he could keep a 
serious face and protend to be just as much 
in the dark as anyone else when the fun was 
on. So just to make sure of him I slipped 
into his pocket at the lost moment one of the 
bulbs which, unknown to him, I had taken 
from the box in the cupboard. With our 
penknives we hail removed the brass rims and 
plaster of Paris from the half-dozen bulbs 
that Anson had taken out so that after 
they exploded there would be nothing left to 
give a clue to what they were. 

In his usual creepy style “Nag” opened 
the door and slipped into the class-room, 
but stealthily as he had opened it ho did 
not fail to spring the surprise we had 
prepared for him. As his head and shoulders 
showed in the doorway our bomb exploded 
above it. “ Nag ” uttered a sort of moaning 
scream, the whole class rose to its feet, 
scared white, and watched him scuttering 
up the room like a dazed rabbit, with his 
head bent and protected by his hands and 
arms. 

His face was the colour of tallow when he 
dropped his hands and showed it, but when 
ho had made sure that ho was not shot 
he pulled himself together bravely, looked 
sharply at us as if he was trying to pick on 
some one to punish for playing a trick on 


him, but as he could see none but puzzled 
and startled faces he decided to pretend that 
nothing worth mentioning had happened. 

“ Get back to your desks, you boys,” he 
called out sharply, though his voice was a 
bit quavery, to some of the bigger boys who 
were moving cautiously towards the door 
to try and find out what had caused the 
explosion. Anson was one of them and as 
ho was nearest the door “ Nag ” told him to 
close it. 

When Anson returned to his desk, “ Nag,” 
with a crooked smile on his face, pretending 
that ho had been amused at our fright 
instead of being nearly scared out of his 
wits himself, but still w r atching us sus¬ 
piciously, lifted the cover of his desk to 
take out the French book he kept there. 
As he raised the cover there was a second 
explosion, much more startling than the 
first because it was followed by the terrific 
bang with which “ Nag ” slapped his desk 
shut, and because everyone’s nerves were 
on edge. 

This time we thought “ Nag ” was going 
to faint, for after throwing himself forward 
on his desk as though ho was trying frantically 
to prevent something from jumping out of it, 
ho slipped back limply on to the cushion of 
his chair. But he didn’t stay there a second, 
because there was another alarming ex¬ 
plosion, muffled a little bit this time by the 
cushion, but enough to set “Nag’s” eyes 
popping out of liis head, and start the 
class in a frightful uproar. One boy began 
to cry like a baby. 

“ Nag ” was so scared by this time that 
he seemed to be quite paralysed fora moment, 
then he began slapping himself madly all 
over his body. It was as much as I could 
do to keep my face straight, and it was 
lucky that I kept one eye on Anson, because 
his mouth was twitching so that I knew he 
would burst into a roar of laughter if some¬ 
thing wasn’t done to provont him. So I did 
somothing. I swung my hand sharply 
against his pocket, and didn’t he just jump ! 
I had exploded his own private mine that 
ho knew nothing about. 

But I jumped, and yelled, too, myself, an 
instant later, for he fell up against me, 
and—bang—there was an explosion and a 
sickening kind of smack against my left side. 

That was the last straw for “ Nag.” My 
yell must have finished him. I saw his 
coat-tails just disappearing through the 
door, w'ith all the class tearing wildly behind 
him. When Anson and I, looking as scared 
as wo could, got into the corridor there was 
no sign of “ Nag,” but wo found the Head, 
w'ho w r as coming along to see what all the 
row was about, surrounded by half a dozen 
of tho boys all trying to tell him at once about 
the mysterious explosions. Anson had 
just started to explain how frightened he 
had been when the Head told us wc could 
all go home for the afternoon and that he 
would look into the matter. 

I don’t think there is much chance that 
Anson and I will bo found out, unless some 
Sherlock Holmes discovers the electric light 
bulbs in the cupboard and finds that some 
of them aro missing. We’ll know about 
that to-morrow'. 

(To be continued.) 

“ It is not good to speak evil of all whom 
wo know bad : it is worse to judge evil of 
any who may prove good. To speak ill 
upon know ledge shows a want of charity : 
to speak ill upon suspicion shows a want of 
honesty. ... He may bo evil himself who 
speaks good of others upon knowledge, but 
he can never bo good himself who speaks 
evil of others upon suspicion.” (Arthur 
Warwick.) 


The Young 
Musician. 

By FREDERICK JAMES, Mus.Bac., 
L.R.A.M. 


I.—WHAT INSTRUMENT SHALL I LEARN 
TO PLAY ? 



the study and practice 
of instrumental music 
is by no means as common 
as it should be. This is to 
be regretted, 
especi ally 
when we 
know as an 
absolute fact 
that there 
arc very few people 
who do not possess 
the ability to learn to play some kind of 
instrument decently. 

We aro well aware, of course, that some 
of us have greater natural gifts than others, 
not only in music, but in other directions, 
as for instance in swimming, gymnastics, 
cricket-playing, etc., where some of us achieve 
success easily. Yet none of us would think 
for a moment of limiting the practice of 
swimming, gymnastics, and cricket only to 
those who show great natural aptitude. 
We rather think that everyone should take 
up these things. It is the same with regard 
to the pursuit of music. Here, as in all 
other occupations, those necessary and 
-wonderful qualities, perseverance and en¬ 
thusiasm, count for a groat deal so far as 
ultimate success is concerned. The writer 
of this article has had abundant evidence 
of the truth of this statement during the last 
thirty years, especially in the case of boys. 

To learn to play an instrument when young 
means that a constant pleasure is provided 
for life. A time comes in our lives when 
wo are too old for football, cycling, golf, 
etc., but, if w f e have an interest in music and 
some skill in manipulating an instrument, 
we possess something which will be a 
constant pastime and will stick to us to the 
last. 

It is best to begin to take up music in 
earnest when young. If it is left until the 
age of, say, twenty-five, success rarely 
comes. By that time people fancy they are 
too old to learn, and this prejudice generally 
cripples all musical attempts which are 
made. Fix upon the instrument which you 
would like to be able to play and then be 
determined to make honest and earnest 
efforts to do well. 

The pianoforte is certainly the instrument 
which is practised more than any other; 
in fact wo may go so far as to say that it 
excludes many other instruments. It is the 
household instrument beyond all others. 
To be able to play the pianoforte, if even 
wo can do no more than play the accompani¬ 
ment to a song, is an accomplishment of no 
small importance. Some people get no 
further than playing simple music such as 
national melodies and hymn-tunes, and yet, 
in this modest way, much pleasure and 
profit can bo derived. 

Let us now consider tho organ as an 
instrument which young people may take up. 
Boys are generally much wrapt up in this. 
It is necessary to be ablo to play tho piano¬ 
forte moderately well before a start is made 
with tho organ. The difficulty of getting 
enough practice is often experienced. 
Where tins is the case we recommend the at¬ 
tachment of a set of pedals to the pianoforte. 
Plenty of pedal practice (which is so neces¬ 
sary) can then bo got at home. These 
“attachments” can be bought for as little 
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as £6—second-hand ones are sometimes 
advertised. 

As time goes on a successful student of the 
organ may get a Sunday church-appoint¬ 
ment. There is real need for good amateur 
organists ; 75 per cent, of the organs in the 
country are played by amateurs, half of whom 
are indifferent players. 

Harmoniums and American organs (this 
term should really be “American har¬ 
moniums" ) are merely substitutes for organs. 
Their tone comes from reeds, not from pipes. 
It is a pity that they are so imperfectly 
understood, and so badly played, as they 
are not without their uses, and even their 
charms,—assuming, of course, that they are 
well made instruments and are not of that 
horrid, cheap type which gluts the market 
nowadays. A great musician, twenty-five 
years ago, used to give a fascinating lecture 
on “ The harmonium—a much abused and 
misused instrument,” and gave illustrations 
as to how a harmonium should, and should 
not, be played. 

VVe will now say a few words respecting 
the violin. Boys have often an early fancy 
for this instrument, but this may soon 
disappear when attempts are made to learn 
to play it. The chief difficulty is the lack of 
capacity for playing in correct tune. On 
keyed instruments, such as the piano, flute, 
comet, etc., the various notes are already 
there, whereas on the stringed instruments, 
played with a bow, the player must find Ills 
own notes. Consequently, if the ear does not 


possess naturally correct ideas of pitch, it 
becomes difficult to make satisfactory 
progress. This needs to be taken into con¬ 
sideration at the very first. 

In any case, the early stages of violin¬ 
playing are dreary and trying—still, when 
they are got over, a satisfactory amount of 
pleasure soon follows. There is a great 
amount of music published for the violin, 
much of it at cheap prices. 

Some people who have not made startling 
progress with the violin take up the tenor 
violin (called, in this country, the viola). 
It is held under the chin like the violin, but 
is considerably larger. This instrument 
suits some people better than the violin. 
It is necessary to bo able to play the violin 
fairly well before the viola is taken in hand. 

Next to the violin the stringed instrument 
which is most studied is the ’cello (the full 
word is violoncello). This is a bass instru¬ 
ment, though it is possible, in some cases, for 
it to play in the tenor, alto, and treble 
registers. It is a most useful and important 
instrument, and boys are generally successful 
with it. We have known some who, having 
little success with the violin, have soon done 
satisfactorily with the ’cello. 

The double bass is a big and unwieldy 
instrument, but its value in a band or 
orchestra is great. Players are not easy to 
get, partly because it is inconvenient to 
get this bulky instrument from one place to 
another, and partly because it is of no use 
for solo playing. All the other stringed 


instruments are capable of being used for 
playing solos with (and sometimes without) 
pianoforte accompaniment. How r ever, it is 
a real pleasure to play the double bass in 
conjunction with other instruments, as in the 
case of bands, small or large. There is tliis 
advantage too, that it takes a comparatively 
short time to learn to play the double bass 
well enough to be able to play simple music. 

A little information respecting the cost of 
these stringed instruments may be useful. 
Get as good a one as you can. A violin at £5, 
if carefully chosen, or a ’cello at £7, would 
do capitally, but you can manage satis¬ 
factorily on a less expenditure—at least in 
the earlier stages. For 30$. you can get a 
violin, caso and bow complete, which, if 
selected with care, will answer all purposes 
for a considerable time. Second-hand 
bargains can also be made. 

A cheap viola would cost about a guinea. 
A ’cello can be got for 23s. ; cost of bow 7s. 
In this instance a wooden case is expensive 
owing to the size of the instrument; there¬ 
fore a green baize bag (which can be made at 
home) is often used where the expense is a 
consideration. Double basses can be got 
(of German make) for as little as £3 to £A — 
bow 7 8. G d. These are just passable. A 
green baize bag is almost invariably used 
except by professional players who travel 
about a great deal. 

In a following article we hope to speak of 
other musical instruments which boys may 
take up as a pastime and study. 



The Schools in Famous Pictures. 


Eton, Christ’s Hospital, and the Charterhouse are 

Represented. 


SURPRISING fact 
about the big 
public schools is 
that, considering 
their great anti¬ 
quity and im¬ 
mense renown, 
they have not 
figured more in 
celebrated pic¬ 
tures by the 
great masters 
than they have 
hitherto done. 
Of course in most noted collections of 
paintings, public or private, one can find 
an example by some famous painter, w hich 
deals with something about school-life or 
connections. But these pictures are, for 
the most part, general in their application ; 
they do not represent this or that particular 
great school of the Eton or Harrow type. 

How empty of such pictures our biggest 
Art Galleries are may be gathered from 
the fact that the writer, who knows most 
of them fairly well, can only recall off¬ 
hand four or five instances of noted 
pictures by famous masters which indubit¬ 
ably and clearly refer to any special one 
of the greatest schools in the land. And 
even these unique paintings are not all in 
galleries that can be seen by the public 
at any time. 

Best known of all school pictures is 
undoubtedly the fine and stirring “ Floreat 
Etona! ” of Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
afterwards Lady Butler. This celebrated 
painter of war scenes took for her subject 
the incident of the young officer in the 
Boer War who fell at Laing’s Nek. The 
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correspondent’s account of this brave boy 
told how, at a crisis of the fight, seeing 
the troops badly needing aid, he mounted 
a horse, called to his companion, also an 
Old Etonian, to follow him, and dashed 
hatless into the fight, waving his sword 
and shouting in defiance of the foe, 
“Floreat Etona!” 

Lady Butler’s splendid canvas has de¬ 
picted the lad at this thrilling moment. 
It is a picture that fascinates the gazer; 
it is a story which needs no words after 
you have read the title. You feel that 
the brave young officer required no grander 
spur to risk death and danger than the 
honour and glory of the old school he 
loved so much. We learn from the records 
of the war that he fell in the battle, and 
thus died with Eton’s name the last one 
on his lips ! Well, he was only one of 
scores and scores of gallant Etonians who 
have fallen bravely in the same way ! 

Probably the next most popular paint¬ 
ing by a master-hand, dealing with the big 
schools, is that in the Royal Exchange, 
London, which was specially painted to 
adorn a panel there. This picture, by 
W. F. Yeames, R.A., shows King 
Henry VIII. receiving Dean Colet most 
graciously, and giving him a royal charter 
for the founding of St. Paul’s School. 

Charming and striking indeed is this 
painting, for it not only represents King 
Henry VIII. in one of his most pleasant 
moods, but it gives us a portrait of him 
which has always been regarded amongst 
the very best of such. Moreover, the 
lovely figure of Queen Anne Boleyn sitting 
by his side, and the fine picture of the 
great Dean kneeling before the King, 


with the first scholars of St. Paul’6 behind 
him, give added attractions to the paint¬ 
ing which much enhance its value. 

The first scholars of St. Paul’s, with the 
good Colet himself ! No wonder that the 
school at Hammersmith ie so proud of this 
picture, and would much like to possess 
it. For those boys in the painting, one 
of whom is depicted as carrying a model 
of the future school buildings for King 
Henry’s inspection, were the forerunners 
of a mighty line, which was to include 
one John Milton, one John Churchill, one 
Samuel Pepys, and others of that ilk, who 
have indeed left their names writ large 
in English history and literature. 

The next magnificent painting of this 
class—and what a magnificent picture it 
is, to be sure !—is the celebrated 
“ Verrio ” that the noted Bluecoafc School 
took with it when it emigrated from 
Newgate Street to Horsham. This im¬ 
mense canvas used to cover nearly the 
whole of the long side in the ancient hall 
of Christ’s Hospital in London, and with 
a fitting touch, not always found in such 
cases, its new place at the splendid 
Horsham site is also along one side oi 
the glorious dining-hall there. 

Christ’s Hospital is perhaps the richest 
of all the great and ancient foundations 
in its collection of valuable old paintings 
by noted masters. But this one by the 
famous Verrio is its unique treasure, the 
piece de resistance. The painting shows 
King Edward VI. sitting on his throne in 
the centre, and welcoming with a grave 
smile the Hospital children who are 
brought to him as being the first to attend 
the royal school he had founded. The 
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boys stand on one side and the girls on 
the other, their dress quaint and delight¬ 
ful as it is to-day, whilst the noted Court 
and School officials are there also in great 
arra3 r . 

So big is the canvas that it had to be 
out into three, when the school emigrated 
to Horsham, ere it was found possible 
to effect its removal successfully. But 
luckily, the cutting was so excellently 
done, and the replacing so judiciously 
managed, that not only is the ordinary 
visitor unable to tell it ever has been cut, 
but it show's extremely well, too, in its 
new position, and on seeing it, as 
with the St. Paul’s painting at the 
Royal Exchange, you feel a special 
interest in the figures of the children 
portrayed there. For not only are 
these first boys of Christ’s Hospital 
the forerunners of a line which gave us 
Charles Lamb, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Leigh Hunt, Samuel Richardson, Sir 
Henry Maine, etc., but—who can tell?— 
perhaps little George Peele himself, after¬ 
wards intimate friend of the immortal 
Swan of Avon, collaborator in the latter’s 
early dramatic work, and sole author of 
several other noted plays, may be amongst 
that crowd of children in quaint attire who 
thus stand before the boy king! For was 
not little George Peele one of the first 
scholars at Christ’s Hospital? 

Bordering close on these paintings of 
the great schools must come that extremely 
well-known one, “ The Chapel of the 
Charterhouse,” which adorns the Tate 
Gallery, and was painted by Herkomer. 
The artist, it is true, probably intended 
rather to depict the Old Carthusians in 
their chapel than the famous school itself. 
But are not the two inseparably connected ? 
Have not also most of the “ Brethren ” 
in former years been at the celebrated 
school, which used to stand close by their 
ancient chapel ? Cannot you recognise 
nearly every face in the great picture as 
that of some famous past or present 
Carthusian ? 

What a splendid example of the 
painter’s art this picture is. What 
crowds of visitors daily stand to gaze at 
it with delight and admiration ! Why, , 
have we not heard how even the judges at 
the Royal Academy, when this picture 
was first revealed to their eyes whilst 
selecting for the Exhibition, were so 
charmed and carried away with it that 
they rose in a body and clapped their 
hands! 

Then another fine picture of a famous 
school, a painting by a noted artist, too, 
is that of “ The Choir Boys of the Chapel 
Royal,” by W. F. Yearnes. This painting 
is also one of those which do honour to 
both painter and subject, and it is certainly 
not the least striking and beautiful of 
such. The pose of the boys, in their heavy 
scarlet and gold coats, with their knee- 
breeches and white bands much in evi¬ 
dence, too, is extremely good for making 
a fine effect. The older boy appears to 
be telling the others a capita) story, which 
is fascinating them very much, if we may 
judge by the looks of eagerness and the 
half-smiling attitude of their faces. 

Mr. Yeames at his best is one of the 
finest of our present day painters, but he 
has seldom given us anything in the por¬ 
trait line superior to this picture of the 
choir-boys of the Chapel Royal. That 
school may not be one of the biggest or 
oldest in the land, nor reckoned in the 
category of the schools we have just dealt 
with. But it has an attraction, a quaint¬ 
ness, an individuality of its own. And a 
school which has produced a Sullivan, a 


Barnby, a Creser, a Bridge, and other 
splendid men in the ranks of English 
musicians, has no need to feel that it is 
infeiior to any in the land—from the 
musical point of view, at any rate ! 

But, with that picture, there really 
closes the list of famous paintings por 
traying phases of the best-known and 
oldest schools, as painted by any of the 
master-hands of ancient or modern times, 
for, of course, we cannot include mere 
portraits of masters or scholars in our 
list, however eminent such may be, when 


school-pictures by that well-known 
Academician, Thomas Webster, R.A., 
which the artist has entitled “The 
Truant” and “A Dame’s School.” It 
may be gathered at once from the titles 
that these paintings show striking scenes 
in the country-schools of bygone days, 
scenes with which the painter was very 
familiar in his boyhood. Webster has the 
knack of making his canvases “ talk,” 
with that clearness which so many painters 
envy but never attain. And so it is no 
wonder that you usually find an admiring 


The Choir Boys of the Chapel Royal. 
(From the painting by W. F. YEAMES, R.A.) 


representing their originals alone, ar.d 
without reference to their school itself 
in the picture. Yet our chief galleries 
and collections have some other fine paint¬ 
ings about schools from the general stand¬ 
point, which are worth mentioning. 

There is, in the Tate Gallery at Lam¬ 
beth, that beautiful painting of an old- 
time school, entitled “ The Last In.” 
This work of art, which is the outcome 
of the clever brush of W. Mulready, 
R.A., depicts the late scholar shuffling 
into the room as usual, whilst the other 
lads are round the master’s desk, and the 
old man himself is frowning at the 
habitual dallier. 

Then in this gallery we have also two 


circle round these two capital examples 
from his brush which adorn the walls of 
the celebrated gallery on the Embank¬ 
ment. 

Most of those who love Scottish life, 
most of those—and their name is legion— 
who admire the genius of the greatest 
painter from beyond the Tweed, Sir David 
Wilkie, have no need to be reminded that 
one of his most telling pictures is that 
known as “ The Village School.” This 
picture has been engraved and copied 
times without number, so that many 
homes in the British Isles and abroad must 
of necessity possess a print of it of some 
sort or other. There is every element of 
the old Scottish school of the “ Dominie 
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Sampson ” type shown in this noted paint¬ 
ing, which exhibits to the full Wilkie’s 
wondrous power and master-craft in his 
art. 

And that gorgeous feast of valuable and 
beautiful things, the Wallace Collection 
at Hertford House, is not without its 
own charming examples of pictures of 
school life. It possesses the “ School¬ 
mistress,” by that fine French artist, Jean 
Fragonard, which came from the great 
Perregaux Collection in 1841, where it was 
accounted one of Fragonard’s gems. It in 
a gem, as you will allow when you see 
it, if you are any true judge of such 
works of art. This famous Wallace 
treasure-house possesses, too, the beautiful 
and valuable “Visit to the Boarding- 
School,” which has always been reckoned 
a splendid example of the genius of that 
erratic but wonderful portrayer of 
English village life and rustic scenes, 
George Morland. This fine painter’s 
palette was so subtle that his colours 
remain as fresh and glowing to-day as 
on the day after they were laid on the 
canvas, and he has ever been regarded 
as .incomparable in his own range of 
subjects, which were, however, more after 
the class of farm scenes and field work 
than of school topics. But his “Visit to 
the Boarding-School ” is charming, show¬ 
ing the anxious parent coming to see how 
her child is getting on, and depicting, 
too, the eagerness with which scholar, 
mistress, and mother are all waiting to 
meet one another. 

There are, of course, several other 
school-subjects (and particularly some 
pertaining to Sunday Schools), which have 
attracted the brushes and the genius of 
many great painters of past and present 
times. Our English galleries can testify to 
this truth. But those mentioned above 
will be sufficient to indicate a few of the 
best and most prominent, as well as to 
typify on what lines the painter’s concep¬ 
tions have generally run. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing, we may repeat what we said at 
the beginning—it is strange indeed that 
so few of our very finest public schools 
have figured specially in this manner, and 
there should surely be a good opening for 
some coming genius with the brush in that 
direction, if only his inclinations led him 
to regard Harrow, Westminster, Shrews¬ 
bury, Rugby, Wellington, etc., from that 
standpoint. 

Let us close with one word about a 
school-picture that has not only won im¬ 
mense popularity because of its fine execu¬ 
tion, its amusing topic, and its general 
attractiveness, but which is also almost 
unique in being quite off the lines of the 
ordinary painting about a school subject. 
We refer to the popular picture by Erskine 
Nicol, A.R.A., which bears the amusing 
title of “Both Puzzled.” The Irish 
schoolboy, scratching his head in bewilder¬ 
ment, is not more delightful in conception 
than the Irish schoolmaster, who sits 
fairly flabbergasted by the pupil’s query, 
“ But, ©or, if wanst nought be nought, 
then twice nought must be something, 
because it’s double what wanst nought is ! ” 

More folk have been made to laugh, per¬ 
haps, by this picture than by any other 
dealing with school-life. Erskine Nicol’s 
genius and master-hand, too, have depicted 
the scene to a nicety, and nothing could 
be more delightful in its way than this 
famous painting. It is, as I am sure you 
will admit, a capital one with which to end 
this account; and it i© not the least of the 
many fine school-pictures I have here 
mentioned. 


A pplications for membership are now 
pouring into the “ B.O.P.” office, and 
it is quite evident that my readers 
far and wide have taken to the idea of 
the League of Friendship enthusiastically. 
Many of those who write to offer suggestions 
are ambitious to see the L.O.F. launched 
at once with an established headquarters’ 
club-room in London and branches all over 
the kingdom. This, however, is a step 
that cannot bo taken immediately. In 
time, no doubt, when the idea of the League 
has taken root and the need for club organisa¬ 
tion makes itself felt, members in various 
districts will combine to form their own 
branches for the purpose of meeting together 
for mutual benefit. In our last Club Room 
notes it was suggested that the League 
offered many advantages to readers whose 
special hobbies were natural history, postage 
stamp collecting, and so on. Here is a way 
In which members of the L.O.F. may begin 
operations. 

♦ * • 

Cards of membership arc now being 
printed and badges are being prepared. The 
latter will bo of bronze only in three forms— 
a brooch for cap or coat, a pendant for the 
watch-chain, and a tie-pin. The design 
selected is a very pretty one, ns will 1 e 
seen next month when a reproduction of it 
will be given. When ready, these badg°s 
will be on sale to members at Id. each, post 
free. In the meantime, those who have 
applied for membership cards and badges are 
asked to wait until the orders for these have 
been completed by the makers. The list 
of would-be members is being posted up 
daily, and there will be as little delay as 
possible in dealing with the numerous 
applications. 


In the November part, it will be re¬ 
membered, a prize of Five Shillings was 
offered to the sender of the quotation most 
suitable for the heading to this page. The 
task of selection from the many received wns 
no easy one. but after due consideration I 
have awarded the prize to 

A. F. Francis. 

22 Ipswich Road, 
Stowmarkct, 

for the lines printed under the Club Room 
heading this month. Among those which 
came near to winning the prize, I may 
mention the following :— 

Teach us delight in simple things, 

And mirth that ha9 no bitter springs ; 


Forgiveness free from evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun.” 

(Kipling.) 

Sent by Donald B. Drake. 

“ Not chance of birth or place has made us 
friends. 

Being oftentimes of different tongues and 
nations ; 

But the endeavour for the selfsame end. 
With the same hopes, and fears, and 
aspirations.” 

(Longfellow.) 

Sent by Cecil Falshaw. 

and, 

“ Kind messages that pass from land to land; 
Kind letters that betray the heart’s deep 
history. 

In which we feel the pressure of a hand.” 

(Longfellow.) 

Sent by Leonard G. Bundyford. 

To each of the above a Consolation Prize 
of a handsome book has been awarded. 

* * * 

This month I am offering a Prize of Half 
a Guinea for the best little essay of 500 
words on “ An Ideal Friendship.” The 
subject for this is to be chosen from some 
book in which such a friendship is described, 
and I want essayists to give their reasons 
why the friendship in question appeals to 
them. Instances of ideal friendships are 
numerous, of course. The story of David 
and Jonathan springs at once to one’s mind. 
There are other instances to be found in 
famous books, such as “ Tom Browne’* 
Schooldays ” and “ The Hill ” : the choice 
is a wide one. Remember that the prize is 
to be awarded for the best esmy. and do 
not devote too much space to the telling of 
the story you may select. This competition 
closes on Friday, February 28. As in other 
competitions, should there be a large number 
of entries, several Consolation Prizes will 
be awarded. 

* * ♦ 

Among the new features of coming num¬ 
bers I should like to announce a stirring 
serial story of adventure entitled “ Scarred 
Cliff Island,” by A. Ferguson, a writer whose 
short stories in the “ B.O.P.” have won him 
many admirers already. On the conclusion 
of “ Between the Two,” also, will be com¬ 
menced a fine serial by F. H. Bolton. This 
will be called “ Under the Edge of the Earth.” 
and will be found to surpass even this writer’© 
popular yarn, “ In the Heart of the Silent 
Sea.” Look out for these splendid stories, 
and tell all your chums about them. 

Tile Old Boy. 
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r seemed fated that Jenner and T should 
share in adventure. Horresco referens / 
because it was of a peculiarly hair-rais¬ 
ing nature, and might have ended in the 
extinction of one or both of us, but for “ tho 
sweet little cherub that sits up aloft ” to 
keep watch over others besides “ poor Jack.” 

Nuggrum, a small railway station and 
village, was to be mado the starting-point 
of a short fuel branch. I arrived there 
first—in the morning, to collect labour for 
the preliminary jungle-cuting, which had 
to be done before a single bench-mark could 
be placed. Finding Nuggrum village to 
consist of only a few huts and a handful of 
people, I rode on by the forest track to 
Serrioor. a native town some four miles to 
the north, left word with the chief polico 
official to send a hundred woodcutters to 
Nuggrum sharp, and returned to the railway 
station in time to meet Jenner as he stepped 
from the midday local. 

We doubled up in the tiny waiting-room, 
made ourselves comfortable, and necessarily 
indulged in a lot of “ shop ” talk, {wring over 
plans, specifications, etc. So the remainder 
of the day passed ; night came on ; no 
trains were due for somo hours; hush 
reigned without; all nature reposed in tho 
silvery effulgence of a three-quarter moon ; 
we finished dinner, and were about ad¬ 
journing to the verandah for a post-prandial 
smoke when the quiet was broken by tho 
racket of cart-wheels mingled with the usual 
vernacular vituperations hurled by the 
driver at his bullocks. The cart stopped at 
the back gate ; we heard the travellers being 
interviewed by Somasoondrum the station- 
master. and presently that functionary 
appeared at our door. 

44 Sir,” said he, addressing Jenner. “ a 
Brahmin emissary from Serrioor Rajah has 
come with message for your honour.” 

“ For me ? How did the Rajah know of 
my being here ? ” 

44 Some subjects of him may have wit¬ 
nessed your arrival to-day, sir, and so con¬ 
veyed news with flcctness.” 

“ Bring him in, station-master.” 

The Rajah ruled over a little jungle state, 
with Serrioor as his capital. He was a good 
sort; orthodox, fond of the English, and 
unspoilt by trips to Europe. He had been a 
martvr to gout, but thanks to western 
treatment was slowly improving. 

Somasoondrum ushered in the emissary, 
asleek, middle-aged Brahmin, richly dressed. 


RAILIflC A 
TIGER.. 

Storey oi^ Southern India. 

" byff.liERVEY. 


who appeared 
greatly dis¬ 
turbed in mind 
and anxious to 
speak. 

“Halloa!” 
cried Jenner, 
acknowledging 
tho man’s bow, 
“ L think I’ve 
seen you before 
—on the line.” 

“ Very prob¬ 
ably, sir, con¬ 
sidering I often 
use the horse of iron in the prosecution of 
my master’s business. It is fla ttering to my 
soul to be recognised by you.” 

Superior English, though somewhat 
grotesque and grandiloquent. 

“ That’s all right. Now, out with it.” 

“ My name is Tiroomalachariar, sir, 
English clerk to Serrioor Rajah ; his sole 
retainer conversant with suzerain tongue. 
You are well known to his highness by report 
as notable Nimrod, and being aware that you 
are ignoramus in vernaculars, the Rajah 
selected me to interview ; so 1 have donned 
suitable raiment to appear beforo you. 
I-” 

“ Oh, come to the point, man ! ” inter¬ 
rupted my friend impatiently. 

“ In short, a calamity has occurred, sir. 
You know that because of gout the Rajah 
has frequently invoked services of Surgeon- 
Major Burgh from neighbouring cantonment 
of Mandipore, and that a cemented friend¬ 
ship exists between his highness and medical 
officer ? ” 

“ Yes, yes! hut what about the calamity ? ” 

“ I am coming to it, sir. You have heard 
that three years ago, while Surgeon-Major 
was on first occasion en route to visit my 
master he chanced to capture a cub of tiger 
in jungle near Serrioor ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

" And that the gentleman took cub to 
Mandipore where he has nurtured the beast, 
and eradicated ferocity, sir ? ” 

“ So I believe.” 

“ Before Dr. Burgh went lately on three 
months’ leave, he paid Rajah temporary 
final visit, bringing with him the tiger— 
now fine specimen of feline, and which he 
requested his highness to cherish during 
owner’s absence in England, as no one was 
found at Mandipore willing for same ? ” 

“ Yes, I have heard of that too.” 

“ My master gladly undertook fostering 
office, and there was no trouble till this 
gentleman ”—pointing at me—“ has come 
to Serrioor, whereupon Joe, as the tiger is 
named, assumed a crusty mien, refusing all 
meats, cma by compressing head in the 
collar he has escaped into forest. Imme¬ 
diately, my master sent searching parties to 
re-catch Joe, but on no pretext whatever 
were they t,o injure one hair of his tail. 
The Rajah promised abundant largess, and 
the parties started in high spirit, while his 
highness supplicated deity to grant them 
aid, for he dreaded to tell such doleful news 


to Dr. Burgh when he comes to claim pet 
animal. But searchers all failed, and only 
information they have gathered is that 
runagate has fled hitherwards. That is the 
calamity, sir.” 

“ Which you could have put in half the 
number of words! ” growled Jenner. 
“ However, what do you want with me 
about it ? ” 

4 ‘ His lrghness believes, sir, that you with 
your wood-craftiness will recover Joe. 
Furthermore, Rajah has instructed me to 
beg your acceptance of two thousand 
rupees if successful; and taking your assent 
for granted, my master has given orders for 
his two arena elephants with many trust¬ 
worthy varlets to be hero by morning light. 
That is all, sir.” 

“ So I should hope. Very' fine of the 
Rajah making up his mind that I’d agree ! 
Anyhow, we may’ get some fun out of it, 
eh—Guthry ? ” 

I concurred. 

As soon as Tiroomalachariar was dis¬ 
missed, Jenner wrote the following wire to 
tho Mandipore station-master, and showed 
it to me : “ .Send six large and strong onion 
nets by morning local.” 

44 Whatever for ? ” I asked, staring. 

14 You duffer ! ” he laughed ; 44 aren’t 

w’c to catch the brute without 4 injuring one 
ha ; r of his tail ’ ? and do you think that 
a pampered tiger that has been studyirg 
Human wiles for three years would walk into 
a cage-trap, or tumblo into a pitfall,—even 
if wc had time to make one or the other ? ” 

44 Then how are you going to manage ? ” 

14 We shall have to beat round and trawi for 
him : ho must not be hurt, so nets are the 
only means ; once ho gets a claw into the 
meshes the rest will be easy. We cannot 
think of our rifles.” 

I partly saw r tho force of his reasoning : 
the nets would be just the things. Mandi¬ 
pore produced a superior onion which, 
packed for export in rough baskets, were 
piled on sideless trucks and secured by 
enveloping nets, because if shut up in closed 
vehicles the bulbs would deteriorate for 
want of ventilation. 

By six next morning all w’as bustle. Not 
only had the Serrioor elephants—Khoostie 
and Kussruth—arrived, escorted by a crowd 
of nativevs with sticks and torches, but some 
Nuggrum villagers were waiting to inform us 
that during the past night they had ob¬ 
served two tigers prowling outside their 
cactus fencing. 

44 Tho more the merrier! ” shouted 
Jenner with glee. 44 Then wo shall have 
to tote along our rifles after all! ” 

44 Yes ! ” I added sardonically, 44 take 
one tiger for tho other: pot Joe and net 
the wild one ! ” 

44 Ah—so we might! then we must try 
and catch both. Now, Mr. Thingumbob, 
wdiat have you really got to help us with ? ” 

44 Tho arena elephants for your equitation, 
sirs ; about two hundred knaves to carry out 
your will, and these bonds, derelicted by 
Joe,” indicating a massive steel collar and 
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chain of English make, carriod by a man on 
his shoulder. 

“ All right. We shall start after break¬ 
fast at about ten o’clock, by which time 
some net* that I have ordered will arrive by 
train from Mandipore.” 


The local brought the nets : we gobbled 
down our breakfast, went out into the 
station yard and set to work. My friend had 
scarcoly opened his lips to me since rising; 
a sure sign that he was evolving some scheme. 

1 had great faith in him, so put no questions. 

“ Now you—with the crack-jaw name, 
muster your chaps for a palaver ! ” 

While Tiroomalachariar was doing this, 
behold ! two Nuggrum cowherds, who had 
been early astir, came racing in with the 
nows that they had stumbled across a 
partially-eaten buffalo which must have 
been killed during the night! 

“ Where ? ” queried Jenner—-through the 
Brahmin, who did all the translating. 

“ They say about a mile from here, sir, 
in a bosky dell, with some trees, by a water 
pool.” 

“ Hah ! a likely place for the tigers to 
noon in, eh T ” 

“ Yes, sir; there will be shelter from sun, 
with water, and residue of buffalo oorpse at 
hand.” 

“ Exactly. Now ask the Serrioor fellows 
if they ’ll be able to tell Joe from the other.” 

It was plain to me that the report of a wild 
tiger being also round had taken the stiffening 
out of the Rajah’s retainers ; for now, after 
much murmuring among themselves, their 
si>okesman replied in the negative; this, 
with a view to getting off the venture. 

“ Well then, tell them that to make sure, 
we must try and nab both.” 

“ Abbah! (good gracious!) ” they chorused, 
shaking their heads. 

Jenner saw it now. ” Look here, Mr. 
Tiroo-what ’s-your-name, if they ’re going 
to show funk, I have done, and you may go 
back to the Rajah and tell him so.” 

“ By no means, sir : allow me two minutes 
and 1 will infuse courage of Dutchman; 
not with drinkings, but by fatherly ex¬ 
hortation.” Whereupon Tiroomalachariar 
in ignorance of my own command of several 
local dialects “ lot out ” at the crowd in 
language that would have caused a Billings¬ 
gate porter to turn green with envy. How¬ 
ever it had the desired effect, and the fellows 
engaged—though reluctantly—to do their 
beet. 

“ Vory good. Now tell them that we are 
to catch Joe intact; while as to the jungle 
tiger, we must take our chance; but if we 
see both, and your chaps can tell t’other 
from which, so much the better.” 

Yes, they understood. 

“ Well, here are six note. Make six 


parties of five men, armed with long bam¬ 
boos ; each party, in line, hold a net spread 
before them on the bamboo-heads. We 
will surround the spot where the ‘ kill ’ 
occurred ; then the net-parties, with toroh- 
bearing beaters between them, will all close 
in on the point, so that if the tigers, one or 
two, are inside the surround, the probabilities 
are they will make a bolt of it, and dash at 
the nets rather than at the beaters holding 
the torches. Directly the tiger touches 
a net, all the carriers have to do is to throw 
it forward and hop clear, when the beast will 
entangle himself soon enough, and we can 
further secure him. Joe or jungle tiger, 
if anyone is mauled, I ’ll see that the Rajah 
compensates him." 

The Brahmin explained the above, and 
when he came to the last sentence, 
ull hesitation vanished, Tiroomalachariar 
dramatically observing, “ They will libate 
their life-blood, sir ! ” 


“ Very good. I and Mr. Guthry will 
ride one elephant; you follow on the other." 
Our beast was Khoostie; the Brahmin’s 
Kuasruth. 

We started; the Nuggrum villagers, 
carrying torches, in the van, guiding us to 
the “ bosky dell ’’; the two elephants in 
single file next, and the Serrioor folks in the 
rear. On approaching tho glade we halted, 
and arranging our forces commenced curving 
round, stationing the net parties at intervals, 
and filling the gaps with torch-bearers. In 
due course, when the surround was completed 
we gave the word right and left to close in 
and make a great hullabaloo. At this 
juncture something threatened to mar the 
.whole affair: our mahouts (Mahomedan 
olephant-keepers) struck, averring they had 
never been out after tiger, and were afraid. 
Tiroomalachariar unwillingly substantiated 
their statements. “ It is true, sir," said he, 
that they are novices in the art of jungle 
warfare, but I submit the poor cowards can 
be spared, as those elephants are very 
obedient, and will hoed our commands.” 

The trembling mahouts were told to go : 
they clambered down with the most sur¬ 
prising alacrity, and disappeared like 
” greased lightning.” 

Well, I suppose it was owing to the 
absence of their keepers, the din of the 
beaters and the smoky heat of their now 
ignited torches, that the pachyderms beoame 
excited, for no Booner had the mahouts 
cleared than the animals began fidgeting and 
trumpeting, and Khoostie facing round at 
his fellow, the two eyed each other, flour¬ 
ishing their trunks and emitting a 
grumbling noise. I knew what this por¬ 
tended : they were bent on a fight 1 Jenner 
had no experience of elephants : I had. 

“ Here 1 I say, Guthry 1 ” cried my chum 
who Btraddled the front half of the pad, 
“ what are they going to do ? ” 

“ Fight,” I replied pithily. 

“ Hi—you son of a gun 1 ” ho shouted to 
the Brahmin who, nathleas his assurances as 
to the docility of our mounts, now looked 
alarmed and clung blood-sucker fashion to 
the pad-rope, “ they want to fight 1 We 
didn’t come out here for that 1 Talk to your 
brute, and you—Guthry, to this one 1 You 
know the lingo.” 

Accordingly, the Brahmin and I broke 
into apostrophising our respective animals. 
“ Ah-ah-ah ! ” shrieked Tiroomalachariar 
in Telugu, “ I Voorookoondoo, gardedhee t 
Siggoo layiu f Pani meeda vutchitupjmdoo 
potlardthavoo t Tsaloo / Nillabuddoo ! (Stop 
quiet, jackass 1 Have you no shame ? 
When come out on duty will you fight T 
Enough 1 Stand steady !) ” 

I added my quota in Hindee, the language 
that domiciled elephants are more accus¬ 
tomed to, their keepers being generally 
Mahomedans who speak that tongue: 
“ Khoostie, bayicakooj ! Shurrarrathee kumay 
jathay kya f Theree bap ka bulehay, buss 
karoo / Yeh apus may laddnay ke umkht 
nahin / (Khoostie, you good-for-nothing, 
are you going to misbehave ? Son of your 
father, have done with it. This is not the 
time for you to fight each other 1) ” 

But no, the silly brutes would take no 
denial; our words had no offect, and we were 
afraid to enforce them by using the cruel 
goad that hung from the pad-rope. The 
pair evidently imagined they wore at one 
of their arena performances -. they were too 
wrought up to obey us, and seemed bent on 
having it out. 

Warily approaching till their foreheads 
almost touched, they suddenly closed; 
heads raised in line with their backs, 
short tusks clashing, and trunks 
flourished aloft, as they shoved one another 
to and fro according to the purchase each 


gained with his hind-legs. We held on 
“ with teeth and toe-nails,” Jenner and 1 
taking it coolly; Tiroomalachanur in a very 
agony, supine on Kusiruth’s pad, was 
clutching the ropes, and mingling hU 
abuse of the recalcitrant beast with ap¬ 
peals to the gods for succour. 

Of course there was danger: the weaker 
combatant might turn broadside on, where¬ 
upon the stronger would certainly attack 
in flank and perhaps upset his adversary, 
when woe betide his rider or riders. Again, 
in their blind fury, the elephants might 
liitch us — strangers — down with their 
trunks and trample the breath out of our 
bodies ; they might shift to under the trees, 
when we would be crushed by the branches 
or swept off our seats. 

In spite, however, of these possibilities 1, 
who was most at home of the three, could 
not help feeling amused : Jenner in front 
of me, clinging to the pad-rope, and adding 
liis English anathemas to my Hindee; 
Tiroomalachariar’s Telugu profanities ami 
pious ejaculations; the tierce breaching of 
the stiiving elephants, punctuated by the 
clink-clank of Joe’s steel chain that dangled 
from our “ saddle-bow ” ; the awed looks 
and ejaculations of the beaters who, liko 
the generality of untutored natives in a 
crisis, gazed helplessly on; all these were 
enough to make a cat laugh. 

However, after the scrimmage had lasted 
some minutes I thought it time to call a halt, 
so bawled to the idiots on foot to separalo 
the belligerents by throwing a lighted torch 
between them. This they did, and it 
answered: nevertheless, apprehensive of 
being interrupted by more olephantiuo 
tussles, Jenner ordered the Brahmin to 
take his beast -to the station, and there 
await our return. Tiroomalachariar vowed 
the feat to be beyond liim, but fortunately 
a beater, who knew something of Kussruth, 
came forward, and causing him to sit, 
clambered on to liis neck, bade him rise, and 
guiding the animal with a switch, took the 
back track as hard as he could pelt. 

Now, we resumed business. The word 
travelled round : the torch-bearers and net- 
men keeping touch and gradually closing in, 
advanced through the jungle, dodging the 
few trees and yelling like fiends. All went 
well, and wo were just emerging on to tho 
glade when a tiger broke from a clump of 
thioket, ignored the nets, charged liko a 
flash through the line of men, and upsetting 
several like ninepins disappeared to our 
rear ! 

“ Go on 1 ” shouted Jenner, pointing 
ahead ; “ let’s be sure tho other one ’a 
not in here 1 ” 

I repeated the order in vernacular; it 
was passed on, and again the circle set in 
motion. Wo saw the sheen of the pond, and 
close to it the remains of the buffalo. As 
we came into the open, another tiger popped 
out from some tall grass, and made straight 
for one of the nets : I thought wo had got 
him 1 But no, for he suddenly sworvod, 
and throwing all his onergy into tho spiing, 
shot clean over tho wall of beaters and 
mizzled in the opposite direction! A 
splendid sight, and splendidly dono. Tho 
bawling ceased, and all looked up to us for 
instructions. 

“ Guthry 1 ” cried Jenner, “ ask tho 
beggars to say which was Joe: they ’vo 
seen them both now.” 

I put the question to tho Serrioor men, 
but no one could speak with certainty. 
Small wonder, thought I, for the felines 
seemed alike as two poas in the transient 
gl mpse we had caught of them; so, it 
being a toss-up, we decided to go after 
number one. Now, beating in lino, still led 
by the Nuggrum villagers, we presently 

[reached 
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reached a small patch of thick undergrowth, 
where the guides pointing to a displacement 
low down in the foliage, said it mu6t, have 
just been made by the tiger, seeking cover. 

Telling the boaters to keep up, wo urged 
the elephant into the patch, when imme¬ 
diately the quarry streaked out from the 
farther side and sped away into the jungle 
beyond. Bawling and yelling, the line 
hurried on, and in a few minutes came to a 
cluster of biggish rocks lying together— 
with passages between them ; an ideal place 
for another surround, where wo instantly 
prepared to make one, which unluckily was 
not the case, for the nets had been rolled 
into bundles, the men became mixed, and 
there was no time to reform. 

Another tiling, repeated disappointment 
had disgusted us, and there was not much 
“ go ” left in anyone. Howbcit, we called 
on the fellow's to enter among the rocks : 
the more plucky obeyed, and in a few 
seconds we—from our coign of vantage— 
spied the feline steal out from the other side 
of the boulders, and slink into the adjacent 
bushes. We noted that he ran as if 
thoroughly cowed, trailing his tail, and never 
so much as giving one backward glance. 

This additional set-back gave the finishing 
touch, for truth to tell we were already “ fed 
up ” by our repeated failures. However, 
we went on, but in a half-hearted fashion, 
and w'ero jolly glad to hear an engine 
whistle, which betokened that wc were not 
far from the railway. A few score yards 
more, the forest thinned ; voices of men and 
cattle reached our ears, and finally we 
debouched on to the station clearing, tired, 
hungry, and dispirited. 

“ Now for a tub and something to eat ! ” 
muttered Jenner, as Khoostic sat down and 
we slipped off him. “ I say, tell the crowd 
to vamoose to the village, and be ready 
at dawn to-morrow morning, when we ’ll 
have another try. The tigers are not likely 
to quit till that buffalo is all eaten up.” 

Everyone went away. We felt very 
cheap, for the setting sun proved that wo 
had been out, foodless and drinkless, for 
eight hours, with nothing to show for it. 

“ There ! ” continued my chum, flinging 
his sun hat into one corner and Joe’s chain 
into another; “I’m famished. Bothered 
if we go out to-morrow without a basket of 
lunch and a mussuri t (skin) of water ! ” 

We bathed, put on cool clothes, and 
tackling our dinner enjoyed it thoroughly. 
I never so realised the truth of the old 
adage, “ Hunger is the best sauce ” as on 
that occasion. After the meal we dragged 
our lounge camp chairs into the moonlit 
verandah, where we smoked and chatted, 
not intending to turn in till the northern 
mail train passed at 10.20 p.m. 

Well, my companion gradually lapsed 
into silence, and when an unmistakable 
snore proclaimed him to be asleep, I got up 
and went inside, to wTite a couple of letters 
that I wished to send by the incoming mail. 
While so engaged, amid a stillness that could 
almost bo felt, I suddenly heard the creak 
of a chair ; my chum, no doubt, had stirred 
in his. I continued writing till my name 
uttered bv Jenner in a strangely unnatural 
tone made my heart bound. 

I am endowed with a certain amount of 
presence of mind ; it served me at this 
juncture. Without replying, I noiselessly 
gained my feet, picked up my loaded rifle, 
and creeping to the open door peeped 
cautiously round the comer. What did I 
sco ?• My friend in his chair—motionless 
as a log, while close on the further side of him 
squatted a tiger! 

Involuntarily I breathed a prayer; then 
to full-cock and jerk my snider to shoulder 
was the work of a moment, and in the next I 


would have pulled trigger had not the click 
of the catch apprised Jenner of my pro¬ 
pinquity and my intention, for slightly 
turning towards me he said—now in his 
ordinary voice, “ Don’t fire, Guthry l ” 

“ Don’t fire ! ” I echoed—w ith the piece 
still at roy shoulder, and unable to credit my 
senses. 

“ No. Axe you game to come nearer ? ** 

“ Yes ! ” I said, though I would have 
preferred slugging the tiger forthwith. 

“ I think it is Joe : he awoke me by 
licking ray face : so if you ’ll hand me the 
chain I ’li try and nab him. Don’t chuck 
it.” All this coolly and collectedly! 

“ Is it Joo ? ” I faltered ; “ suppose it’s 
the other ? ** 

“ The other wouldn’t lick a fellow. Any¬ 
how, bring the chain, and if he goes for me 
w r hen I try to collar him, then loose off. 
You won’t hit mo so close.” 

My feelings can better be imagined than 
described. Tortured with dire misgivings 
I stole back, took the chain in my left hand, 
and with rifle in the other, again approached 
the chair : the w'eird group were in statu 
quo. Oh, that awful time ! I momentarily 
expected the beast cither to bury his fangs 
in Jenner’s throat, or taking a flying leap 
over the chair, fasten on to mo ! 

No, ho did neither: I stole nearer; 
Stripes made no sign beyond erecting his 
cars and regarding me ; but there was no 
bunching, no tail-flicking—sure preludes 
to a spring. The moonlight penetrating 
tho shaded verandah did not allow of my 
clearly noting the expression on the tiger’s 
face and thus judging the state of his 
temper. At last I reached the chair, and 
mechanically handing the chain to my friend, 
I whipped the rifle into position, and with 
finger on trigger prepared to shoot. 

*’ Now,* old Joe,” muttered Jenner, 
opening the collar-hoop; “ you ’re my 

prisoner ! ” saying which he snapped it on 
to tho animal’s neck, sprang up, swiftly 
belayed the chain round the verandah 
support opposite him, and lo! tho trick 
w’fts done ! Joe, for there was no question 
now' that it was he, so far from resenting his 
capture, seemed pleased : he fawned on 
Jenner, and when I sidled up, the brute 
arched his back, stuck his tail in the air, ami 
rubbed against my legs like any domestic 
tom-eat ! 

Oh, the relief ! 

The tension was over, and when we had 
exchanged a silent heartfelt grip, my com¬ 
rade said, “ I see how’ it is : Joe prefers 
w'hitos to blacks : he has learnt to do so 
through Burgh, and plumps for captivity 
rather than freedom.” 

“ Evidently so.” 

“ The poor chap w as making the best of a 
bad job at Scrrioor till you turned up there. 
He scented Burgh through you, so became 
restive, and managed to slip his collar. 
Unaccustomed to liberty, be must have been 
clumsily lifting your trail back here till ho 
met the jungle tiger, when the two frater¬ 
nising resolved to have a good time together, 
and killed that buffalo as a commencement.” 

“ A case of evil communications corrupting 
good manners,” I laughed. 

“ Exactly ; but this one was all at sea, yon 
bet, and tho other beast did the * kill.* 
Well, if we had happened on Joe without 
the elephants, the mob, tho torches, the 
nets and the confounded rumpus, my idea is 
that Joe would have greeted us with a smile ; 
or if left to himself he would probably have 
sniffed us out here yesterday and voluntarily 
surrendered ; but you see, we chased him 
from pillar to post, cowed him, and he had 
no chance to think over things till we stopped 
the beat. Then, when he found all quiet, 
and the jungle tiger no longer at his elbow. 


he resolved to sail light in and give himself 
up ; didn’t you, Joe ? ” stroking the great 
sleek head, out of which tho yellow-green 
eyes regarded us so benignly. 

No doubt Jenner was right in these 
premises. “ And the other tiger ? ” I 
asked, after a pause. 

“ Oh, he found it getting too hot for him. 
Unlike Joe, he has all his wild instinct*, 
looking on man as his natural enemy ; so 
he hooked it.” 

“ And the crowd from Serrioor ? ” 

“ Wo *11 send them back with Joe to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ What about the two thousand rupees ? ” 
I inquired, with a grin. 

“ Ave, that’s a consideration, and os 
the offer comes spontaneously from the 
Rajah, and he can afford to shell it out, I ’ll 
apply for permission to accept the money, 
but on one condition.” 

“ What’s that ? ” 

“ That you let me give you half.” 

“ Why, you did it all—I merely looked 
on.” 

“ You deserve to go Rhares, Guthry, for 
showing nerve just now'. Hang it, man ! 
’twos the most cold-blooded fix for you as 
well as for me. No denying that you—- 
while in safety—literally walked into the 
lion’s den to han’d me the chain, especially 
as you did not know it was Joe. I, in a 
measure, could not help keeping my head. 
I was nailed, as it were, so had no alternative. 
I tell you candidly that when roused by the 
rough tongue rasping my face, with the 
great chump so close to mine, I just said my 
prayers.” 

“ So did I, old man, when I came out and 
saw the predicament you were in,” I 
murmured gravely. 
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Problem No. 72o. 
by C. D. LOCOCK. 


f 51 LACK. | 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


T he author of this three-mover has 
published a collection of liis 120 pro¬ 
blems. and says it is a present to himself 
for his fiftieth birthday, which was on 
September 27, 1912. The direct mates are 
in from 2 to 6 moves, the self-mates in 
3, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 12 moves, the 10 retractors 

v r 

•Af 


are also clever, and the draws and win9 
show pretty moves. A simple and fine 
self-mate is K B1 ; L C5 ; N E2 ; O B2. 
K B3 ; P C7. White compels Black to 
mate in six moves. Am<5ng the retractors 
is this one :—K C2 ; M 04 ; O HI. K K? ; 
L G2 ; M F4, G3 ; 0 B2, Et ; P E5 : and 
the stipulations are : (1) White retraces Lis 
last move; (2) Black then retracts his last 
move, and (3) plays so that (4) White mates 
on the move. A short play tor a draw is 
in K F4 ; L E5 ; P F6, K OS ; L H8 ; 
P E6, F5, F7. White to play aud draw. 
The book is neatly bound, and can be 
obtained for 2*. Qd. (post free) from Mr. 
C. D. Locock, Braeside, King’s Road, 
Berkhamsted. 

Solution of No. 724. 1. P—B4 K x Kt. 

2, R checks, and 3, Kt mates. This is the 
English notation, but the solutions to Klett’s 
follow now in the alphabetical notation, in 
which the letters from K to P are used for 
the six kinds of pieces, namely K = K, L = Q, 
M = R, N = B, O = Kt, P = P. 

1, O A8, K D5 (or a. b , c, d). 2, L C3,—. 

3, L E5, O C7J. (a) K C5. 2, L B4t, 
K Do. 3, O C7J. (6) P E3. 2, L B4t, 
K D5. (c) P D6. 2, O C7 ; K C5, P Do. 
3, L E3, O E6J. ( d) P Do. 2, L D2f, 
K C5. 3, L B4J. 

1, N H3, K C5 (a). 2, N FI, P D5 ( b ). 
3, N B4f, K D4. 4. P E3J. (6) K D5. 
3, P E4t, K C5. 4, P D4J. (a) P C5. 2, 
KBS, NCGf. 3, K B6,—. 4, P E4J. 


I, L F2, P £5 (a, 6). 2, L FI, P C5. 3, 
P:H5. 4, L AO}. (a) P C5. 2, 

L:F3. ( b ) P:H4. 2, L E3f, P G5. 3, 

L D4. The K B7 is cleverly placed to 
prevent other solution-.. 

1. M HO, P C5 (a). 2, M HI, P:B4. 

3. M Al. P B3. 4, I’:B3}. (a) P C6. 2, 
M:C0, M:B4. 3, M DO}, M Bo. 4, M}. 

1, O BO ; N H8 (a, b). 2, K Gl, P 1)4. 
3, P F4f, P:F3. 4, P:D4}. (a) O C2. 

2, 0 F8, 0:E3t. 3, P:E3,—. 4, L, O}. 

(t) N G7. 2, 0:G5,—. 3, L}. 

1, N Bo, P BO (i. b). 2, K HO, 0:D2. 

3, L E2, P E4. 4, i. H5}. (a) O A5. 2, 

L FI, P BO. 3, LD3t. (6) O B2. 2, L BO, 
O C4. 3, L:B7f, K C5. 4, O EGf. 

1, L A8, M H4 (a, b, c). 2, 0 G4, M:G4 

(d, c, /). 3, P C4,—. 4, L}. (A) K F5. 

3, 0:G3f,—. 4, LJ. (e) 11:H5. 3. L C8t, 

K—. 4, LJ. (/) O F7. 3, O G7}. (a) 

P FI, L. 2, L COf, K F5. 3, K D7, 

L:E2. 4, L E6}. (/)) K F5. 2, K D7, 
P F3. 3, P E4f, K:E5. 4, L Do}, (c) 
O F7. 2, 0:F7, 0 Gl. 3, L C8}, K:F7. 

4, L G8}. 

1, N A8, N B8 (a). 2, N Gl, K C5 

(6, c, d). 3, L D4}, K:D4. 4. P F4}. 
(6) K C7. 3, O F7,—. 4, L}. (c) K:E5, 
3, N H2}, K F5. 4, N E4}. (d) M E8. 

3, O F7}, K C7. 4, L C4}. (a) M:A8. 

2, L:B4f, K D5. 3, L D2}, K C5. 4, 
P B4}. 

The solutions of the five-movers will be 
given next time. 
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Story. 


Between the Two: 

A Story of Grammar School Life. 


By SERCOMBE CRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Y at he hi," 

A Goorkha’s Kookri ** The Dumb 
Cfuef,” etc., etc. 



\ nothing but Wick* t( blow)* 


he new-comer was Cressington. 

Cyril took out his watch. It was 
past seven o’clock, and old Rupert had kept 
his word and come to the Pav. to meet him. 
With the exception of Cyril, the boys 
present were startled at the intrusion, and 
scarcely knew how to receive the senior, 
to whom most of them were forbidden to 
talk, and who had so summarily dispersed 
their first meeting in the Black Hole. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CRESSINGTON’S PROPOSAL. 

With the merest glint of recognition in 
Cyril’s direction, Cressington addressed the 
assembled Society, saying how glad he was 
to meet them again under such pleasant 
circumstances, that bygones had better 
remain bygones, and that he hoped he might 
be allowed to remain. 

“Very good of you to come,” remarked 
Cyril in a friendly way. 

“ How did you know about our meeting 
here ? ” queried Peters, rather bluntly. 

Terry O’Brien, Arthur Brice, Bishop, 
Warden, and Charles Higgs nodded in 
sympathy with the latter remark. 

Cressington replied : “ Thanks, you chaps, 
for your tacit agreement about my stopping 
here. Ah, as to how I knew the meeting 
was being held.” Cyril listened with all his 
ears ; he had shown Cressington the notice. 
“ You members of a secret society ought 
to be very careful when you fling away your 
invitations. In future, tear up all your 
notices into tiny scraps that can’t be 
smoothed out and read. If only one of the 
masters, Gibbie for instance, had seen that 
notice, and read, as I did, that a meeting 
was being held here to-night, there would 
have been a fearful row. You know well 
enough that I am not the sort to split on 
you ; I’vo helped you with many a lark 
up to the time of the Cave Adventure, since 
which little miscalculation I have been 
shelved. However, I bear no ill-will, and I 
repeat, let bygones be bygones.” 

“ Good old Cressington ! ”—it sounded like 
Cyril’s voice. 

“ Thanks, you chaps. Now you’d better 


continue your deliberations,” said the senior, 
seating himself on the edge of the roller. 

“ 1 vote old Rupert take the chair,” said 
Cyril. “ We have about had our fill of Peters’ 
silly rot. Peters is always going to let off 
fireworks—but they’re always damp and 
fizz out.” 

Peters budged not an inch, remembering 
how “ Sling Wolf ” had acted when the 
Upatem Chief had whirled a tomahawk 
round his head. He resented Falkland’s 
allusions to damp fireworks. 

“ Damp fireworks ! You chaps are so 
dull; young Falkland, haven’t you ever lit 
a damp firework, and waited for it to go off. 
You wait and wait and wait, and it never 
does bang; but. Brethren of the Gory Thumb, 
have you not felt your hearts stand still— 
waiting, and waiting, and waiting ? You, 
nil of you, have your excitement, whether it 
bangs or not. Now I was about to prove 
that Charlie Higgs was the villain who mixed 

the bicycles, and-” 

It was the “ villain ” himself who inter¬ 
rupted. He flung himself on the mercy, and 
at the feet, of Cressington. 

“ Please help me, Cressington,” cried the 
boy. “ Peters made me say 1 had mixed 
up the bicycles ; he kept torturing me till 
I did. He gave ‘ Knuckles,’ and ‘ Spiners,’ 

and ‘ Electric Shocks,’ and-” 

“ Shut up, you little sneak,” interrupted 
the senior, cuffing Higgs’ ear with one hand, 
and pushing Peters off the roller with the 
other. “ Let’s hear the case against Peters. 
You Cy—Falkland, let’s hear what you’ve 
got to say.” 
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“ Mr. Chairman Cressington—and gentle¬ 
men—barring Springfield: I think that 
we've all had enough of Peters’ silly 
games,” declaimed Cyril. “ Not but what 
I should like to see the chap—or chaps, who 
accidentally got Brice mixed up with his 
bicycle which, had it only been properly 
screwed up, would not have ended in poor 
Brice having to be ill in bed tor so long w hich 
I don’t suppose the chap who did it,-” 

Cyril was getting horribly involved, and so 
Cressington came to his rescue : 4i It is really 
waste of time to hear further evidence; 
Peters is evidently guilty of fooling you all ; 
we’ll finish him off.” 

Very promptly Peters was condem-ned as 
an asinine (Cyril's contribution), incompetent 
(Cressington’s addition), cruel (Higgs’ tearful 
share), blood-and-thundery (Terry's scorn¬ 
ful phrase), idiotically mad (Springfield’s 
realistic addition), silly, but means to do 
right (Brice's forgiving contribution), vet 
ought to be kicked (Bobs’ belligerent de¬ 
clamation), and shall be kicked (Parry’s 
pointed remark), by all of us (Bishop's com¬ 
prehensive conclusion), duffer—with which 
last word Warden concluded the verdict. 

Springfield and Bobs wanted to administer 


punishment to their condemned president 
then and there, but Peters begged in tones, 
trembling with emotion, that “ it might be 
granted to the sentenced one to settle his 
affairs ere he suffered his ill-merited end.” 

“ Remember, Brethren of the GoryThumb,” 
said Peters, w’ho seemed to rather enjoy 
the sensation of being “ condemned ” : “ Re¬ 
member, that the sentenced one is permitted 
to nettle his affairs and—get a final breath 
of air ere he die ; except, of course, w hen 
it's a case of walking the plank.” 

“ And then they get a breath of sea air, 
eh, Peters ? ” said Cressington, w ho was 
summoning all his powers to gain the favour 
of his hearers. “ Let's defer Peters’ 
lynching for a few minutes.” 

“ I prithee thank thee for thy clemency, 
good sir,” said the romantic Peters, simply 
revelling in the situation, for had not 
“ Cornet Sackville, The Gay Cavalier ” 
thus answered the wicked Roundhead who 
commuted the sentence of death by hanging 
to one of imprisonment for life ? 

“ Oh, dry up, you Penny-Horrible,” said 
Cressington, who had other fish to fry. 

(Readers have followed Cressington's 
fishing manoeuvres as recorded in Chapter VI. 


Is Cressington going to “ land ” his fish 
again ? He only fished for Cyril before, 
and now he has quite a shoal in view. 
Watch !) 

“ Well, friends, Peters has made a pretty 
mess of this Secret Society,” said Cressington, 
carefully watching his audience by the 
process of, now and again, casually shifting 
the little lantern, so that the light might 
play on each boy in turn. “ But I don’t 
see why a Secret Society shouldn’t be a jolly 
good thing; we put up with a jolly lot of 
injustice at school. The masters are in¬ 
clined to take advantage of their powers ; 
for instance. Bishop got kept in after 
morning school for a whole hour, only because 
he couldn’t do a L.C.M. sum right—which 
is rank injustice.” 

“ Merry didn’t keep mo in because I 
couldn’t do it, but because—because I tried 
to crib the answer from Witley,” put in 
Bishop bashfully, but at least honestly. 

“ And besides ”—continued Cressington, 
ignoring the interruption—“ there are many 
other sorts of injustices that Secret Societies 
can debate about and put right. And just 
think what ripping larks can be carried out 
by eight or ten fellows working together in 


Schoolboys’ International Football Match- 

(Played at fardl'f In April, 1912.) 
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secret. For instance, the chances are that 
the Bicyclo Biz was-” 

“ But that was a caddish joke,” said Terry 
stoutly, glancing at Arthur Brice, who sat 
next him on the lawn-mower. 

“ A bit rough on Brice—that joke was,” 
allowed Crcssington. 

“Though the chap didn’t think, p’raps, 
that Brice would get hurt,” added someone 
else—surely it was Cyril’s voice. 

“ No, as our friend Parry—don’t interrupt. 
Parry—as our friend Parry remarks, pro¬ 
bably the jokers never thought, when they 
mixed up the bicycles, that Brice would get 
a little tap on his soft head,” said Cressington, 
who realised that his young friend Cyril was 
putting his foot—or at least his voice—into 
it moro often than was wise. “ But, you 
chaps, we’re getting away from the subject. 
The discussion is about our Secret Society.” 

Terry swallowed an imaginary acid-drop 
that seemed to rise in his throat; he yearned 
to say something, but he knew not how to 
say it: Cressington was trying to “ boss ” 
them again, and they had been warned 
against him ; it’s difficult for a junior to go 
against a senior; but, when a senior was 
leading away your chum, well, you must do 
somathing. Thus reasoned Terry, and thus 
ho spoke: 

“ I say, Cressington, we can’t bo a Secret 
Society as long as outsiders are listening to 
what we say. Can we ? ” 

Cressington readjusted the lantern: some of 
“ the fish ’ ’ seemed to bo dodging the net. The 
senior followed the drift of Terry’s question. 

It was Cyril who put forth a helping hand 
to aid the angler. 

“ I propose.” said Cyril, championing 
one friend, and thus opposing the other, 
“ that old Rupert bo formally elected a 
member of the Secret Society of Vengoance.” 

This proposal was a knock-down blow 
for Terry. Cyril—his chum Cyril—was 
backing up Cressington. If he—Terry— 
resisted Cressington, he was going against 
his chum Cyril. What was ho to do ?— 
for he loved Cyril with all the warmth of his 
Irish heart, with the pure strength of a 
boyish friendship. ... He leaned over and 
spoke in Arthur Brice’s ear: 

“ Arthur, I say ! My folks say Cressing- 
ton’s a rotter.” 

Brice nodded acquiescence; but what 
could be done ? How could he, one of 
tho Third Form, dare to contend with a 
monitor ? 

(Another “ fish ” is uneasy, Cressington. 
Often one fish communicates his alarm to a 
whole shoal. Be wary, 0 angler !) 

Brice leaned across the lawn-mower and 
spoke to Bobs: “ I say ! Cressington 

oughtn’t to be here. My folks said I must 
novor go with him again.” 

Bobs was a born fighter; ho liked tho 
clash of contest, enjoyed himself when in 
opposition. To tackle Cressington would bo 
an impossible fight alone, but Terry would 
join him, and Springfield, and Brice, perhaps. 
Bobs considered “ larks ” almost a necessity 
of school life, but ** larks ” amongst them¬ 
selves were to be preferred to “ larks ” such 
as Cressington proposed ; somehow it didn’t 
seem right that a senior should concern 
himself with tho juniors’ doings. 

Thus tho minds of Bobs, Brice and Terry 
were much exercisod as to what they ought 
to do, and their upright, clean young souls 
wero stripping for the fray. Somehow they 
felt as if an enemy wero striving to mesh 
them. 

Meanwhile Cyril was proclaiming tho good 
parts of the new candidate for election : 
Cressington was one who could tell you a 
thing or two, who knew what was what and 
didn’t mind saying so, who could give you a 
taste of grown-up fun. Thus spake Cyril, 


Hefbueen the Tbuo. 

the soul of him not quite upright, not quite 
clean, and therefore not so sensitive in 
contact with bad intention. 

(Cressington may have one fish unsus¬ 
picious of the net, but the others are taking 
alarm, and unless he angles ever so warily 
he will never land the whole shoal.) 

“ Well, you chaps,” said the senior, as 
Cyril finished his oration, “ I thank you one 
and all for the welcome accorded me through 
your spokesman, and I will do my best to be a 
worthy member of this Secret Society. Wo’ll 
have some giddy jokes. You’re all fellows 
with some go in you, nothing soft or strait¬ 
laced about you ; so I guess-” 

Brice felt the net w as closing on them, and 
he burst out with, “ Please Cressington, you 
and I haven’t been properly elected yet. 
Perhaps they want to talk about it, we 
oughtn’t to stop, did wo ? ” 

Brice, it will be remembered, was only 
attending the meeting as a visitor. His 
remark drew down Cressington’s displeasure. 

“ Shut up, you impertinent young 
monkey ! ” exclaimed he. 

(Tho angler realises that at least one fish 
is not to bo caught, and it nettles him.) 

“ It’8 beastly awkward, Cressington, you 
know,” Terry ventured to remark at this 
juncture. “ My folks, ever since you lost 
us in the Devil’s Cave, say I mustn’t go with 
you.” 

“ Then, get out! ” retorted Cressington. 

(Cressington reconciles himself to the fact 
that one or two fish must be allowed to 
escape lest they disturb tho whole shoal.) 

“ Terry’s been elected a member,” put in 
Peters, “ so it isn’t him that ought to leavo 
this council-chamber, but—er — someone 
else.” 

“ You forced yourself on us,” put in tho 
belligerent Bobs. 

“ Yes, wo didn’t ask yon to oome, Cress¬ 
ington,” said Springfield, seeing a chance of a 
quarrel. 

“ *Tisn’t many of the Sixth who are so 
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decent as to trouble about us in the Third,”" 
defiantly exclaimed Cyril. 

“ No,” retorted Bobs, “ the other Sixth 
Form go with fellows their own size, if they 
are any good.” 

Now the last remark may have been some¬ 
what ambiguous, but Cressington knew that 
it was meant for a reflection upon himself. 

(The fish are escaping. Cressington, you 
must give your net a twist.) 

“ I don’t want to frighten you fellowB, but 
before you go any further, 1 want to remind 
you that I am a monitor, and ought to 
report this affair to Sandy ; you’ve no right 
to come trespassing here. But, as I say, 
though Sandy might cane the lot of you for 
it, I don’t see anything wrong in it, being, 
as it were, one of yourselves, and enjoying a 
good spree. Now I was thinking-” 

Brice, inwardly quaking, but outwardly 
calm, had come alongside of the speaker 
and interrupted with, “ Please, Cressington r 
we had better go, hadn't we ? Then they 
can talk over our election.” 

It was Bobs who added “ Clear out r 
Cressington ! ” muttered in a low tone. 

Cressington caught the remark, and 
stretching out an arm, he inserted his 
fingers in the nape of Bobs’ coat. 

Struggling vainly, Bobs was held asprawl 
in the senior’s grasp. Terry's Irish blood 
boomed in his ears, and ho flung him¬ 
self upon Cressington, fighting furiously. 
Cressington easily dealt with the two Third- 
Form boys. 

“To tho rescue ! ” cried the peaceful 
Brice ; while Warden, contentedly lying or* 
his back on a form turned upside down, 
began to decide how he must rise from hia 
position of luxury, and punch the inter¬ 
fering senior. 

And if comfort-loving Warden thus pre¬ 
pared to ri 80 and slay, tho other members 
of the Secret Society of Vengeance wero 
ripo for the conflict. 

(To be continued.) 


The Came of Scout-Tracking. 

{See Coloured Plate presented with February Part.) 


HE new game of 
Scout - Tracking, 
which has been 
•pecially designed 
for the “ B.O.P.,” 
will prove of great 
Interest to boys 
who appreciate a 
game of skill. 

First of all 
mount the 
“board” on 
mounting board and tho “ scouts ” on " Bristol “ 
board. The tee-to-tum should be mounted on oxtra 
thick cardboard. Carefully cut out tho “ scouts,” 
the “ trackers,” and the “ aeroplanes,” and then 
cut down tho dotted lines and bend up so that 
all of them stand upright upon the round bases. 
Cut out the tee-to-tum very accurately and thrust 
a pointed match through. tho centre so that it 
projects about a quarter of an inch. It will bo 
found that the tee-to-tum now spins if twirled with tho 
thumb and forefinger, and when it stops, it rests upon 
one of tho divisions marked 1 to 6 and A3 or AO. 
Everything is now ready for playing. 

How to PLAY. The game is for two or four player*. 
If two boys are playing, one takes the part of "scout” 
ami the other of “ tracker.” The “ scout ” takes one set 
of four scouts and places them on the four squares of tho 
same colour in front of the camp. The ** tracker ” takes 
one of tho scouts that are shown sitting on a T, which 
are called ” trackers.” Tho tracker Ls placed on tho 
centro squares. Tho “ scout ” and the “ tracker ” 
have each an aeroplane, which is placed on the square 
corresponding to tho colour of the aeroplanes in the 
corners opposite the camps. 

The boy who is taking the part of the scouts now 
spins the tee-to-tum and moves one of his scouts tho 
number of squares shown on the division on which the 
tee-to-tum rests, the object being to get hUseouta into 
the opposite camp without them being captured by the 
tracker. Supposing a 4 is thrown by the “ scout,” be 
moves any one of his scvmts four squares either m a 
straight line ot diagonally, tie most not move over 


any obstacle (wall, forest, lake or mountains) until ho 
becomes possessed of an aeroplane, to be explained 
hereafter. 

The “ tracker” then spins the tee-to-tum and moves 
his tracker the number of squares thrown, his object 
being to capture one of the scouts by throwing a number 
which will take him on to a square occupied by a scout. 
The exact number (neither more nor less) to take him 
on to the occupied square must be thrown. Should the 
tee-to-tum stop upon one of the divisions marked A3 or 
A6 (coloured yellow), in the case of either *• scout ” or 
“ tracker,” the aeroplane is moved either three or six 
squares as tho case may be. When either “ scout" or 
“ tracker ” becomes possessed of an aeroplane he cai> 
disregard the obstacles. 

It will bo found that the aeroplanes “ fit in " to the 
scouts and trackers so that both may be moved 
together. Here again tho exact number must be 
thrown to bring tho aeroplanes on tho scouts or 
trackers, or tho trackers and scouts on to the 
aeroplanes. In the first four throws made by tho “scout” 
all four scouts must bo moved out of camp. Should 
this bo impossible owing to an obstacle, he misses hie 
throw. Neither the *• scout ” nor tho •* tracker ” may go 
over a square already occupied unless he has an 
aeroplane. 

When tho “ tracker” captures a scout he has to take 
him to tho centre (one of the nine centre squares'. 
The “ scout " then -starts again from liis camp and the 
"tracker” from the centre. The “scout" thus starting 
again from camp must, with the next throw, move out 
of camp. The number required to carry a scout 
into the opposite camp (one of the ten square* 
forming the camp) must be thrown : should a greater 
number be thrown ho must move another scout. A 
scout cannot be captured before he has left the camp. 

For each scout that the tracker captures and take* 
home lie counts two, and each scout that gets into tho 
home camp scores six. The winner is the boy who 
first reaches x number that is decided upon beforehand. 
Eighteen is a good number for a short game, twenty- 
four or thirty for a long game. 

The same conditions apply when four are playing. 
Two lads tako the parts of trackersnndtwoof scouts. 
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Our Mote Book. 


TO SUPPLANT THE EAGLE. 

TnE State of Washington has chosen (or its seal the 
Downy Woodpecker in place of the old device of the 
Bald Eagle. The Eagle, selected symbol of so many 
lands, is of course typical of the kingship of tho state, 
and has little to do with the Eagle of naturalists. But 
the Woodpecker, says a writer in Bird .Votes and News , 
has been chosen for his own good deeds. lie is America’s 
friend as the caretaker of the forests, which America 
is learning to value now tliat settlers, lumbermen, and 
lire have destroyed so many a league of the ancient 
woodlands. Human agencies of destruction may be 
checked, fresh trees may be planted ; but no State 
decree has any effect on the destruction wrought by 
insect-borers, except decrees for the protection of 
birds. It is the little Woodpeckers sharp ears and 
bright eyes that find out the borers and their eggs ; 
and Washington shows her gratitude on her new seal. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A GREAT NATURALIST’S BOY¬ 
HOOD. 

IT does not appear that Louis Agassiz, the great 
naturalist, had as a child any precocious predilection 
for study, but hia love of natural history showed itself 
almost from Infancy. In “ The Life and Correspondence 
of Agassiz,” by Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, his childish 
amusements are described. When a very little fellow 
he had, besides his collection of fishes, all sorts of pets : 
birds, field-mice, hares, rabbits, and guinea-pigs, whose 
families he reared with the greatest care. Guided by 


his knowledge of the haunts and habits of fishes, he 
and his brother Auguste became the most adroit of 
young fishermen, using processes all their own, and 
being quite independent of hook, line, or net. 

Their hunting-grounds were the holes and crevices 
beneath the stones or in the water-washed walls of 
tin* lake shore. No such shelter was safe from their 
curious fingers, and they acquired such dexterity tliat 
when bathing they could seize the fish even in the 
open water, attracting them by little arts to which 
the fish submitted as to a kind of fascination. Such 
amusements are no doubt the delight of many a lad 
who lives in the country, but they illustrate the unity 
of Agassiz’s intellectual development from beginning to 
end. His pot animals suggested questions, to answer 
which was the task of his life : and his intimate study 
of the fresh-water fishes of Europe, later the subject of 
one of his important works, began w ith his first collec¬ 
tion from the Lake of Morat. 

As a boy he amused himself also with all kinds of 
handicrafts on a small scale. The carpenter, the 
cobbler, the tailor were then as much developed in him 
as the naturalist. In Swiss villages it was the habit in 
those days for the tradespeople to go from house to 
house in their different vocations. The shoemaker 
came two or tliree times a year with all his materials, 
and made shoes for the whole family by the day ; the 
tailor came to lit them for garments which he made in 
the house : the cooper arrived before the vintage to 
repair old barrels and hogsheads or to make new ones, 
and to replace worn-out hoops ; in short, to fit up the 
cellar for the coming season. 

Agassiz seems to have profited by those lessons as 
much as by those he learned from his father ; and when 


a little fellow lie could cut and put together a well- 
fitting pair of shoes for his sister’s dolls, was no bad 
tailor, and could make a miniature barrel that was 
perfectly water-tight. He remembered these trivial 
facts as a valuable part of his incidental education. 
He said he owed much of his dexterity in manipulation 
to the training of eye and hand gained in these childish 
plays. 

¥ ¥ * 

A THOUGHT. 

" WE live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should count time by heart- throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best." 

(Philip J. Bailey.) 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

SOME BOY HEROES. 

For rescuing a drowning child of seven years who 
had fallen into a deep stream, George Smith, age 13, 
a scholar at Silver Street Council School, Edmonton, 
has bfen presented with a silver watch and chain, the 
gift of the parents of the rescued boy, in the prcsenco 
of the assembled boys of the school. 

Charles Johnson, a newsboy, age 13, who recently 
rescued a child from a burning house, has since dived 
fully dressed into the river at Blyth, and saved a 
five-year-old boy who had fallen into the water while 
playing on a raft. 



THE clanger of explaining all one’s trouble Is well 
illustrated by the following incident. A kind-hearted 
old gentleman had found a small boy crying, and 
stopped to see what was the mutter. 

" Why are you crying, my little lad ? ” he asked. 

" Boohoo ! I ” said the boy. " Billy Smith hit 
me ; an’ father hit me because I let Billy hit me ; an’ 
Billy Smith hit me again because I told father : an' 
now father ’ll liit me again because Billy hit me the 
second time." 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A SCHOOL-INSPECTOR in the North of England 

asked u child in a primary school to tell him as nearly 

as possible what he understood a pilgrim to be. 

“ A pilgrim is a man who goes about a good deal,” 
was the reply. 

This seemed not quite satisfactory to the inspector, 
and he said, “ 1 go about a good deal, but I am not 
a pilgrim.” 

" Please, sir, I mean a good man,” was the eager 
addition. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A CRY of " Man overboard ! " startled the passengers 
on deck. In an instant one of the crew, with a shout 
of encouragement to the drowning man, leapt over¬ 
board, swam swiftly to his side, and saved him in the 
nick of time. 

" You are a hero ! ” said one of the passengers, as tho 
pair were hauled dripping to the deck. ’’ Your best 
chum. I supDose ? ” 

“ No, sir ! ” gasped the modest tar ; " but, you 
sec, sir, he’d got my boots on 1 " 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

AT a trial before an Irish justice the plaintiff's 
attorney had made an eloquent and logical argument. 


When the counsel for the defendant took the floor a 
dialogue ensued which is thus recorded in " Wit and 
Humour of Bench and Bar.” 

" What are you doing ? " asked the justice, as the 
defendant’s counsel began his argument. 

" Going to present our side of the case.” 

" I don’t want to hear both sides.” replied the justice. 
“ It has a tendency to confuse the court.” 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE ONLY SAFE COURSE. 

THE supervisor who was always giving the children 
instructions as t-o what to do in case of fire usually 
made hi« visits to the school alone ; but one day there 
was a board meeting, and five supervisors descended 
on the class at once. 

The children had been well drilled by their teacher, 
and from previous experience they knew just what 
Mr. Wales would ask them. So after a painful period 
of hesitating answers and mistakes with the other 
visitors, it was a great relief to see Mr. Wales rise to 
address them. 

" You have listened so attentively to the other 
gentlemen,” said their friend, “ and told them what 
you know on the subjects they have chosen, what would 
you do if I were to make you a little speech ? ” 

" Form a line and march down-stairs,” chanted 
the chorus, with beaming faces. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

Mrs. HOUSEFULL : “ Why, children, what is all this 
noise about? ” 

LITTLE JIMMY: “It’s all right, mamma. We've 
had grandpa and Uncle Henry locked up in the cup¬ 
board for an hour, and wheu they get a little angrier 
I 'm going to play going into the lions’ cage.” 


ON the banks of a rivulet near Strabane is a stone 
with this singular inscription, which was no doubt 
intended for the information of strangere travelling by 
that road :— J 

“ Take notice, that when this stone is out of sight it 
is not safe to ford the river.” 

This recalls the famous finger-post which is said to 
have been erected by order of a Surveyor of Loads in 
Kent ■— 

" This is a bridle-path to Faversham. If vou can’t 
read this, you had better keep the main road.” 
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The Escape of the 44 Alleynian * 99 

A 44 Touch-and-go ” Affair at Macaa 



I he mate of 
the S.S. 
A lleynian 
pushed his 
peaked cap 
d a c kwards, 
and scowled 
at the two 
boys, who 
were standing in 
the doorway of his 
cabin. 

“ So you’ve been 
to the skipper, and 
he says you can have the two days’ leave, 
if I can spare you ? Well, well—I don’t know. 
You’re not such bad lads as some of them, 
and there isn’t much to do aboard; but, 
for my part, I think you’re safer here than 
running loose in Hong-Kong.” 

“ We’re not going to stay in Hong-Kong, 
air." It was Jack Morrish, the shorter of the 
two, who spoke. “ We’re going over to 
Macao, to stay with my brother, who’s Bank 
Manager there.” 

“ Macao ! ’* the mate snorted—his speech 
was gruff, but he was never willingly 
unkin d or unjust. “ Macao ! What sort of 
a place is that for boys like you, eh ? It’s 
just a big gambling hell, run by Portuguese, 
and a Portuguese is the lowest thing that 
is allowed to go about in a white skin. . . . 
Still, if the old man says you may go, I 
suppose I must agree. But look out for 
yourselves; and, if anyone gets asking you 
about the AUeynian and her cargo, just 
remember you know nothing at all.” 

“ Hurrah ! I never thought we should get 
it,” Jack said, as they hurried forward to 
the apprentices’ berth to change. “ They 
haven’t let a single one of the crew ashore 
yet, though we’ve been here four days.” 

His chum, Martin Shaw, a tali, red-headed 
boy, with unusually long arms, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ I wouldn’t let them go either, if I were 
skipper. Ever since we left Cardiff, they’ve 
been saying we’ve got contraband of w r ar 
for the Russians at Vladivostok aboard 
the vessel. Half of them would desert if 
they had the chance—that’s the worst of a 
crew of foreigners—and those who did stay 
would try to sell us to the Japanese.” 

Jack nodded. “ I think it’s right about 
the contraband; but the authorities on 
shore can’t know, or they would have held 
us up already. Still, the skipper has trusted 
us, and we’ve just got to keep our mouths 
shut, for the ship’s sake, and for our own too. 
I’ve no wish to he shot by those little yellow 
brutes.” 

‘‘They wouldn’t shoot us. They’d just 
capture the AUeynian and put us ashore,” 
Martin said. 

The other made a wTy face. “ Would 
they T ” he retorted. “ Then, what’s hap¬ 
pened to the crew's of some of tha other 
IlFitish’vessels they’ve captured ? Why don’t 
they turn up ? No,' Martin,”—he had 
suddenly become very grave—“ this may 
be our last run ashore ; and I believe that’s 
why the skipper is letting us' go. He 
wouldn’t be sorry, in some ways, if we didn’t 
come back in time. I could see that by his 
manner. He may keep a tight hand on 
those Dagos and Germans in thefo’c’sle ; but 
he’s still the whitest man that ever lived.” 

Martin was rubbing his face rather 
vigorously with a rough towel. “ I shall 
come back, and so will you,” he said at last. 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 

** Somehow, I don’t think I’d mind going 
down—with him.” He jerked his words out 
a little unsteadily. “ It’d be better than to 
have him think that we’d funked. Wouldn’t 
itT” 

A quarter of an hour later, when the boys 
went down the side to the sampan which was 
waiting to take them ashore, they caught 
sight of the skipper, stretched at full length 
in a bamboo chair, just outside his cabin. 

They touched their caps to him, and he 
returned the salute ; then, suddenly, he got 
up and came to the rail. “ Oh, you boys,” 
he said, “ you can take four days* leave if 
you like. I’ll mention it to the agents 
ashore; ” and after that, he went towards 
the chart room, a little wearily. 

“ I told you so! ” Jack’s voice was full of 
excitement. ‘‘ He’s trying to get rid of 
us, for our own sakes. He doesn’t expect 
to get through the Japanese Fleet, and he 
won’t risk our lives. What do you say ? ” 

The other answered promptly. “ I say 
that we’ll be back in time. She can’t 
possibly sail in less than two days—they’re 
doing something in the engine-room, and I 
heard it straight from the second engineer— 
but we mustn’t miss her on any account. 
We couldn’t hold up our heads again if we 
did.” 

Jack ran his fingers through his curly 
hair. Really, he agreed with every word 
the other said, but he felt it his duty to take 
a more practical view. “ I don’t know 
that we’re called upon to do it,” he began, 
but Martin cut him short. 

‘‘ Don’t try and argue, my son. You 
know that we, as a British ship, agree to 
do certain work for the Russian government, 
and, as a point of honour, every Britisher 
in her has got to stick by that agreement, 
and help to keep those foreigners in the 
fo’c’sle up to their job. It’s the Flag we’ve 
got to think of. The Japs are not going to 
capture the Alleynian, if you and I can do 
anything to prevent it.” 

A minute later they were ashore, and, 
from that time onwards, nothing more was 
said about the question. They were going 
1 to be back in time to rejoin their ship. 

The steamer for Macao was just starting. 
They caught her with a rush, and by sun¬ 
down they were in the Portuguese settle¬ 
ment. It was only a stone’s throw from 
the landing stage to the English Bank; 
still, Jack was a little surprised that his 
brother w as not on the quay to meet them. 

“ I told him we should come by this boat, 
or not at all,” he said. 

“ Are you Mr. Morrish ? ” A suave young 
Chinaman, with strong, gold-rimmed glasses, 
was speaking to Jack. His English accent 
was as perfect as his clothes. “ Your 
brother, the manager, asked me to look out 
for you. He was called away unexpectedly 
this afternoon, and will not be back till 
to-morrow'. It is my duty, and my privilege, 
to do what I can for you. My name is 
Wing Fu. I am the cashier of the bank.” 

Jack flushed. It was his first visit to the 
Far East, and, somehow, he had always 
looked on the Chinaman as the “ heathen,” 
as a kind of savage, w ho went about speaking 
in “ pidgin English,” and thirsting for the 
blood of “ Foreign Devils.” Yet, except 
for his appearance. Wing Fu might have 
been an English gentleman. 

“ It’s awfully good of you, I’m sure,” he 
stammered. “ I know Charlie, my brother, 
wouldn’t have gone away if he could have 


helped it. This is my friend and shipmate, 
Mr. Shaw.” 

The young Chinaman shook hands gravely, 
then he led the w r ay up to the Bank House. 
At the door, he gave a few sharp orders in his 
own language to the porter, who bowed 
almost to the ground, then he turned to the 
boys. 

4 ‘ They will see to you, and give you all 
you need. I myself will come back later on, 
after you have dined. Perhaps, then, you 
would like to look round Macao. It is 
quite an interesting place—after dark.” 

By comparison with the apprentices* 
berth on the Alleynian , the boys’ bedrooms 
seemed immense, whilst the meal which the 
grave pig-tailed butler set before them later, 
was, according to Jack, worth everything 
else they had had in the last two months 
put together. 

“ My brother lives well,” he remarked, as 
he helped himself to some more fruit. “ It 
seems there’s more comfort in managing a 
bank than in sailoring.” 

Martin shrugged his shoulders. “ I expect 
it gets a bit dull though, at times. You 
have to be so awfully respectable always, 
you see, or else people wouldn’t think their 
money was safe in your charge. They say 
Macao is one of the best places in the world 
for pirates, and to have to stay here, and 

not see any of the fun-” He broke off 

and shook his head expressively. 

The Chinese butler, who was standing 
behind Jack, grinned at the last speaker. 
“ Yes, sir,” he remarked. “Plenty pirate 
catchee yesterday. Steal steam launch 
once too many times. Viceroy cut all heads 
off to-morrow'. You go and see. Plenty 
good thing to see. Hurt them very much 
first.” 

“ Ugh! ” Martin made a WTy face. “That’s 
not what I meant. I don’t want to see the 
poor brutes tortured and then executed. I 
was thinking of a fair fight. . . . Well, 
Jack, here’s our guide, Mr. Wing Fu, back 
again.” 

The young Chinaman was more polite than 
ever. “ Would you like to see the gambling 
houses of Macao ? ” he asked. “ They arc 
the great sight here. You see, the place 
has belonged to the Portuguese for hundreds 
of years, and all they have managed to do 
with it is to make it into the Monte Carlo of 
the China Coast.” 

At first both the boys had a curious feeling 
of shyness. With a European they would 
have been quite at ease, more than ready 
for the adventure of exploring the gaming 
dens of w hich they had heard so much; 
but, somehow, there seemed something 
almost unnatural about this yellow man 
who spoke English so carefully and correctly. 
He smiled at them, and yet his face was 
really like a mask. You had not the least 
idea what his thoughts were. 

Perhaps he misunderstood them, too, 
and thought they were afraid of being taken 
into dangerous company, for he added, 
“ Everyone goes to these Fan-tan shops. 
Your brother would not mind, Mr. Morrish, 
and there is no risk at all. You will not 
play, of course—just look on.” 

For the next hour their guide led them 
from one gambling house to another. 
Really, there w as little to choose between any 
of them. All seemed gaudily decorated, 
tawdry, dirty, if you came to look into things. 
In some, the players clustering round the 
matting-covered tables, craning forward to 
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watch the croupier telling off the counters 
by fours, were white men, the very scum 
and riff-raff of the China Coast for the 
most part; in others, there were only 
Chinamen risking a few coppers at a time, 
yet as fierce and eager as the American 
“ crooks ” who were staking fifty-dollar 
notes in the bigger houses. 

Everywhere was the smell of stale spirits, 
rank tobacco, and, mingling with it, a faint 
odour of joss-sticks. 

“ I’ve had about enough of it, Martin,” 
Jack managed to whisper to his companion. 
“ My head’s aching fit to burst. Mr. 
Wing Fu’s idea of spending 
a pleasant evening isn’t mine; 
though I suppose he means it 
kindly.” 

A moment later their guide 
turned round. “ This is an 
opium den,” he laid quietly. 

44 1 should like you to see it, 
to know what opium means 
for my fellow-countrymen.” 

His eyes flashed suddenly be¬ 
hind his strong glasses. “ I 
would like all Englishmen to 
see it. We will only stay a 
minute; then I will take you 
back to the Bank House. 

Perhaps you are getting tired, 
though, and would sooner wait 
till another time ? ” 

Both the boys were alert 
again now. A real opium den 
sounded interesting, after the 
half-European shoddiness of 
the gambling houses. They ex¬ 
pressed their desire to see 
this new sight of the under¬ 
world of Macao. 

Wing Fu knocked at a door, 
which was opened cautiously 
and carefully closed behind 
them by a little, wizened old 
Chinaman, who bowed to their 
guide with the deepest respect, 
though it seemed to the boys 
that he eyed them with no 
great favour. 

Waving the old man aside, 

Wing Fu led the way down a 
long narrow passage, drew 
aside a heavy curtain, then 
motioned to the boys to look 
in. 

Already, a sickly odour, 
faint, and yet at the same time 
horribly powerful, had made 
them wish they had never 
left the comparatively puro 
air of the street. Jack’s head, 
bad already, had begun to 
throb frightfully. He saw little 
of what was in the big room 
beyond that curtain ; but 
Martin saw it all plainly—a 
dozen Chinamen stretched out 
on bamboo couches, fast 
asleep; two or three more, 
with opium pipes before them, 
so intent on preparing the 
drug that they never even 
noticed the presence of the 
visitors ; and, in the far corner, a youngster, 
his face hideous with pain and passion, 
arguing in a hoarse, savage whisper with 
the most repulsive-looking old Chinaman 
the boys had ever seen. 

“ He has no money, and the proprietor 
•will not let him smoke. Yet he is mad for 
the opium.” Wing Fu’s own voice shook 
a little. “ That is what it means to smoko 
this stuff. Sometimes there is murder. 
Ah, look ! ” and ho sprang forward, just as 
the young Chinaman whipped a long, cruel- 
looking knife out of his tunic. 


For a few seconds the boys could not 
make out what was happening. Two other 
Chinamen appeared, it seemed from nowhere, 
two more knives flashed, then the first man 
went down in a heap ; yet the sleepers and 
the smokers never even roused themselves 
to look round. 

“ I am sorry. Those things do not happen 
very often.” It was Wing Fu speaking to 
them again. “ He is not injured very 
badly. And now we will go out into the 
fresh air.” 

The boys turned gladly—they had seen 
quite enough of an opium den—and Wing 


Fu led the way. Jack, who was last, let the 
heavy curtain drop behind him, shutting 
the light off from that end of the long passage, 
and, a moment later, the lamp at the entrance 
was dashed out by an unseen hand. 

There was a shout in some foreign language 
—it seemed to come from their guide—then 
Martin was flung violently against Jack, 
and the two went down together. Jack’s 
head struck the floor so heavily that he lost 
consciousness, but his chum struggled to his 
feet aaain, only to be gripped round the 
throat by a pair of skinny hands, which held 


him like a vice. For a few seconds he 
fought savagely. There was a flash of 
light, apparently as the curtain of the 
opium den was raised again, and by it he was 
able to sec a hideous little yellow face close 
to his, and other yellow faces behind. It 
struck him that they were not Chinamen ; 
then, a pain as though a knife had been 
thrust between his shoulders shot through 
him; and after that he, too, lost con¬ 
sciousness. 

How long it was before the boys came to 
themselves, they never knew. It must 
have been some time, because when, at last. 
Jack did open his eyes, ho was 
in a tiny, stuffy cabin, lighted 
with a single oil lamp. His 
head had been bad before; 
now it seemed fit to burst, 
and it was some minutes before 
he could recall a single thing 
that had happened since they 
had left the Bank House. 

Then, he remembered the 
struggle in the passage leading 
to the opium den, and looked 
round for his chum. His eyes 
were accustomed to the dim 
light now, and he was able to 
make out most of the details 
of the scene. There were a 
couple of bunks on one side, a 
table with some rough crockery 
and Chinese tea-things on it, 
and, in the far corner, a heap 
of dirty blankets—at least, 
they seemed to be blankets 
until something moved, and 
Jack saw that part of the heap 
consisted of Martin Shaw. 

Instantly he staggered to his 
feet and made his way to his 
chum’s side. Martin’s eyes 
were open ; he was trying to 
raise himself on his elbow, and 
was staring round vacantly, 
blinking. 

“ Water, old man,” he mut¬ 
tered. “ What’s happened ? 
Where are we ? ” 

Jack, whose mind was quite 
clear now, glanced round. 
There was a water-bottle in 
the rack, but no water in it. 
Then ho tried the tea-pot, and 
was delighted to find it was 
still half full, though the con¬ 
tents were quite cold. He 
poured out a cup, which Martin 
drank down eagerly. 

“ That’s better,” he mut¬ 
tered. “ Oh, my throat is so 
bruised ! Someone pretty well 
choked me. What happened 
to you ? ” 

Jack drank the remainder* 
of the tea before he answered. 

“ I was knocked out at the 
start,” he said, “ that’s the last 
I remember. We’re prisoners 
now on board some filthy little 
craft—a steam launch I should 
think, by the heat and 
smell.” 

The other boy got up, and stretched 
himself as well as the height of the little 
cabin alloved. 

“ No bones broken, luckily,” he growled. 

“ That’s one good thine. I suppose it was 
some sort of trap. Mr. Wing Fu seemed a bit 
too anxious to entertain us.” 

His chum, who was trying to unscrew one 
of the little scuttles, with a view to admitting 
some air—he had already discovered that the 
door was locked—shook his head. “ I’m 
not so sure about that. I seem to remember 
his calling out when they attacked us. . . . 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of a Ship-ot-War, of the Period 1486-1520. 

(Royal United Service Museum, Whitehall, London.) 

This vessel marks the period when guns were first introduced in warships. 
At this stage in our history fire-arms had not entirely superseded the bow and 
arrow; guns began to appear from the sides of the ships, while the archer's 
panier was succeeded by a deep circular top. Both the forecastles were still 
used as places of protection and seclusion for archers. The shape of the model 
is very similar to the Spanish caravel of the early 10th century, but tho caravel 
only possessed one castle and was fitted with lateen yards, whereas the model is 
square-rigged and probably ought to carry square topsails in addition. The 
beam of the ship of this date was very great in proportion to its length. So 
much did the sides project at the water-line, tliat two ships alongside, touching 
at the water-line, would be several yards apart .at their castles. The model 
should be fitted with a bowsprit projecting over the figure-head. 
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The Hoy's Obun Taper . 


Oh, well, I suppose we shall find out some¬ 
thing soon.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth, 
when the key was turned in the lock, the 
door was opened, and three little men 
entered. The boys exchanged glances of 
surprise. The new comers were not China¬ 
men at all, but Japanese. Moreover, Martin 
recognised the first of them at once. It was 
the evil-faced little man who had choked him 
in the passage, though now he was suave 
and smiling. 

*' Good evening—or, I should say, good 
morning, honourable gentlemen,’* he said 
with a bow. “ I trust you are not in any 
way hurt from your little adventure. May I 
introduce myself to your honourable selves 
as Lieutenant Asakama of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy ? ” 

Already a light had broken on the boys, 
or, at any rate, they had a clue to tho 
mystery. Japanese officers, and contraband 
of war for the Russians on board the 
AUeynian ! It seemed quite a simple 
explanation up to a certain point, though 
why the little yellow men should worry to 
kidnap two apprentices was by no means 
so clear. However, they soon knew the 
•eat. 

Jack answered for both of them. 

“ We cannot say we’re glad to meet you,” 
he replied bluntly. “ You’ve taken us 
prisoners, and handled us disgracefully, 
and you’ll find, before you’ve done, that 
you’ll have to reckon with the British 
Government. You’re not allowed to do 
these things unpunished.” 

The lieutenant smiled, and lighted a 
cigarette. Ho seemed rather amused, though 
his two companions, who appeared also to 
understand English, scowled darkly and 
Exchanged a few words in their own 
language. 

“ The honourable gentleman should not 
speak like that.” The little man seated 
himself on the corner of the table, and puffed 
slowly at his cigarette. “ It is bad to murmur 
of the fortunes of war; and to run contra¬ 
band for the enemy is very like war, is it 
not ? ” 

Now that the boys were certain, the w ay 
seemed easier. “ If there is contraband on 
the AUeynian , it’s nothing to do with us,” 
Jack retorted. “ I think you’ve given your¬ 
selves a lot of trouble for nothing.” 

“ Have we ? ” Again that curious, un¬ 
pleasant smile passed over the lieutenant’s 
face. “ Perhaps you w ill change your minds 
when I have explained all things. I can be 
quite frank, because, you see, you cannot 
get away and tell things. The AUeynian 
we must capture; but, unfortunately, the 
destroyer which was to have done it has 
been delayed; and, if your steamer sails 
now, she may escape. Therefore, we have 
to stop her for a day or two, and j’ou havo 
to assist us. I am sure you will be most 
happy to do so.” 

It was Martin who answered now. “ I’m 
jolly well sure w r e shan’t. If we can do 
anything to keep the ship out of your 
clutches, we shall. So it’s no use trying to 
bribe us, or bully us.” 

“ There is no thought of bribing,” The 
lieutenant shook his head, whilst his two 
companions laughed harshly. “ You will 
write a letter to your captain, telling him that 
you are in the hands of pirates, who are 
going to torture you unless he himself comes 
over to Macao, and ransoms you. We have 
made inquiries, and we know that he is too 
kind a man to leave you in a hole.” 

Tho boys exchanged quick glances. They 
thought they saw through the plan. The 
skipnor, also, was to be kidnapped ! 

“ You can put that idea out of your head 
at once,” Jack answered stoutly. “ We’re 


trapped ourselves, but we’re not going to 
lead another man into a trap.” 

Lieutenant Asakama frowned, for the 
first time. “ That is nonsense,” he said 
sternly ; “ still, I w ill give you my word that 
no harm shall come to your captain, and 
that you, yourselves, will he set free at last. 
But as for refusing, you will not do that— 
not for very long. The part about torturing 
will come true if you do not agree very 
quickly. Now, I shall leave you for an 
hour, so that you may think it over.” 

When their captors had gone, Martin 
flung himself dow n once more on the pile of 
blankets. “ Cheerful, eh ? ” he remarked. 
“ The little brutes mean it, too. If they get 
the skipper over here, they’ll detain him 
somehow' or other, for a day or tw'o, so as to 
give that destroyer time to get within reach. 
He’s such a w hite man, he’ll w ait till the last 
moment to try and help us. It would be a 
s.ckening thing to do.” 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. “ It’ll 
probably be a sickening thing for us if we 
don’t! ” he said. “ Still, we’re not going to 
do it, eh ? ” 

The other boy set his face grimly. “ No, 
we’re not. We might save our own skins, 
which I doubt, but we should be sending 
the rest of the ship’s company to certain 
death. No, we’re not going to do it, as 
you say. Thofce yellow fiends can do what 
they like.” 

For a time they sat in silence, brooding 
over their gloomy prospects, then Martin 
jumped to his feet. 

“ Wing Fu must havo betrayed us to 
them,” he said suddenly. “ The more I 
think of it, the more certain I feel. Other¬ 
wise, how r did they find us ? Everything 
had been arranged.” 

Jack did not answer. At the moment, it 
did not seem a matter of very great im¬ 
portance how the thing had been done, 
though, at the same time, he did not like to 
think that his own brother’s confidential 
man should have betrayed them. 

Martin paced about restlessly, tried the 
port holes again, tried the door, then began 
to search in the lockers. “ If only we oould 
get some sort of weapons,” he muttered. 
“ Hullo, Jack, look here! What about 
these ? ” His voice was very different now, 
as he held up a couple of short lengths of 
heavy iron piping, which he had discovered 
under some uncleanly rubbish in the star¬ 
board locker. 

Jack took one of them eagerly, and 
balanced it in his hand. “ It’ll do,” he 
answered. “ They won’t want to shoot us, 
for then we couldn’t do what they want. 
If we get those sea-chests out, and make a 
kind of barricade, we could beat them off 
for a time, perhaps.” 


For the next few minutes they were busy, 
so busy that the perspiration was literally 
pouring down their faces before they were 
done. Tho tea was already finished—they 
had even drunk the few' drops left in the 
cups—and they were panting and breathless, 
when the door opened and the three 
Japanese entered the cabin. 

The lieutenant raised his eyebrow's, and 
an ugly look flitted across his face as he 
saw the boys’ preparations, and the iron bars 
in their hands. 

“ So the honourable gentlemen do not 
mean to agree to my conditions—yet! ” 
he sneered. “ Still, this foolishness will not 
help you,” and he took a step nearer. 

An ominous swinging of Martin’s iron bar 
made him jump back. He had had no idea 
before how tremendous the boy’s reach 
was. The narrow escape from a savage 
blow did not make him anxious to risk 
another. 

The boy laughed hoarsely. “ Perhaps you 
understand now,” he growled. ” No, we are 
not going to take your terms, arc we, Jack ? ” 

For a few seconds the Japanese talked 
rapidly together; then, w'ith an ironical 
bow from the lieutenant, they withdrew, 
locking the door again. 

Jack drew’ his hand across his forehead. 
“ What next ? ” he asked. 

His chum sat down on one of the sea- 
chests, and coughed violently—the atmos¬ 
phere was simply choking. “ The next move 
is with them—and it’ll be nasty ! They’ll 
be back soon enough.” 

It was not long before they were back. 
The door was opened, cautiously this time, 
and a bright object was thrust in. It was 
the nozzle of the launch’s hose pipe. 

“ No use now,” said Jack, but the words 
were hardly out of his mouth when the 
stream of water hit him. After that, it w'as 
only a question of seconds before both tho 
boys w’ere dow'n, and half a dozen Japanese 
were on top of them, pummelling them 
cruelly. Then their feet and hands were 
lashed as tightly as possible with thin 
cords, and they were dragged out on to the 
deck. 

Lieutenant Asakama lighted a fresh 
cigarette. “ Now’ w r e will see,” ho remarked, 
nodding to his subordinates. “ The honour¬ 
able gentlemen are ready ? ” 

What those horrible little yellow' men did, 
the boys never really knew. It seemed 
gentle at first, some fingering of the muscles 
at tho back of their necks, then it grew 
painful, and, a moment later, had become 
excruciating agony. Hands were held over 
their mouths ; their limbs were powerless ; 
even had they wanted to make a sign of 
surrender, they could not have done so. 

(To be continued.) 
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% The Paper Chase. H 


O warms of fellows round the board, 
^ Such a noisy lot, 

Buntmg, pushing, struggling, 

We don't care a jot; 

For the chase-lists now are out, 

And we want to know 
In which pack of running men 
We have got to go. 


By HORACE A. WOOLLEY, 

Clad in footer-togs we stand, 

Eager for the fray; 

Faces keen and belts pulled in— 
Pudding’s off to-day I 
We’ve been dieting for this, 

Now we're hard as nails, 

Fitted for the stillest course. 

And the worst of trails. 


Better going now again, 

We have reached the wood 
On the other side of which 
We should all make good. 
Here some other fellows stop, 
Pretty triers they, 
Paper-chases are not won 
In that sort o’ way 1 


For at Melby—where things hum— 
Chaps are runners all; 

Into three the school is split. 

Much like Caesar's Gaul! 

Seniors, Juniors, and the Kids— 
All obliged to run ; 

And to see who’s got a shift 
Is no end of fun. 


Straight ahead along the road. 
School left far behind; 

Scent, unlike a milky way. 

Jolly hard to find. 

Yet we’re fairly on the track. 
And the pace keeps strong; 

We shall sight those tricky hares 
'Fore so very long. 


Now we hounds have dwindled down 
To a sorry set. 

But we mean to stick it out 
To the end—you bet! 

For just now we caught a glimpse— 
Oh, the joyous sight!— 

Of two plodding, jaded forms 
Down there on the right. 


Long ago we left the kids 
To their puny sum, 

Ran with juniors, and now— 

(My, there is a scrum I) 

Think our names may—Hip I Hurray I 
Seniors ! That’s the style I 
Now we’ll have to train like mad 
For that fifteen mile I 


All plain sailing for three miles— 
Then comes heavy ground ; 

Not exactly what you can 
Take just at a bound I 
But we plug on steadily 
O’er the stodgy land, 

Though some slackers now drop out, 
Mud they cannot stand. 


** Spurt, you fellows! ” cries our Whip; 

And we make a burst. 

Pounding down4hat steep hill-side— 
Who will be the first ? 

Now the hares are on the run. 

But we’ve got them fast. 

Hemmed in neatly—hope all gone. 
Captured now at last! 
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The Head :—“ You boys want a half-holiday to-day ? What for ? ” 

THE DEPUTATION :—“Well—sir,—please, we thought you might feel that way inclined, 
sir, when we heard you singing in your bath this morning ! ” 


m m m 

Serial Between the Two: 

Story. 

A Story of Grammar School Life. 

By 8ERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Yatheht “ A Goorkha's Kookri ,” “ The Dumb Chief," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XIX ( continued). —cressixgton’s proposal. 

C ^ressinqton, with three juniors assailing happiest boy there. He felt ho ought 

) him, decided that a show of force to support Cressington; and yet it was hard 

was essential. It was unfortunate for him, to go against all his companions, impossible 

however, that he chose Arthur Brice as the to raise a finger against Terry, and unwise 

recipient of a cruel blow which stretched the to reveal his partiality for the tabooed t enior ; 

small boy prone on the ground. Arthur so Cyril ranged round the struggling mass of 

had been the especial care, indeed the boys, and did nothing to help either party, 

reason for the founding, of the Secret Society; Charlie Higgs fled, shrieking, from the 
and here was their 'protege being ill-treated scene, kicking over and extinguishing the 
before their very eyes. lantern in his flight, while the contest 

Peters, with, it must be confessed, an continued, Cressington losing all self¬ 
idea of his own return to the “ Chief In- control, and hitting out wildly at his 

quisitor*8 Throne,” shouted : “On, Brethren assailants who tried to force him from the 

of the Cory Thumb ! ” and flung himself into spot. 

the fray. I know not how the affair would have 

Warden, with a sigh for the ease ho was ended, had not a policeman, fetched by the 

forfeiting, bestrode the prostrate figure of panic-stricken Higgs, arrived upon the 

Brice, and warded off the combatants who scene. The policeman, no other than the 

might have added to the fallen hero's bucolic specimen so cruelly deceived by the 

injuries. “ Gib-guy,” had been told that “ the con- 

Springfield jumped on to Cressington s spirators ” were murdering each other under 

back, and assailed his ears with voluble the Pavilion. He had suspicions of his 

statements, while Parry sought to clasp the informer, but distant yells had been wafted 

senior's legs and thus ujjset him. Bishop to his ears, and he had sprinted valiantly 

hit his own head against a rafter, and retired across the Recreation Ground, whistling for 

dazed before ever ho reached the conflict. assistance as he ran. 

Wade and Wiggins reminded each other He drew his truncheon, and, crouching 
that their duties did not extend further than low, advanced on the muddy mass of boys, 
voting. Cruelly was he disappointed at finding no 

Cyril Falkland was, perhaps, the un- burly ruffians to deal with, but only “some 


scrapping little monkeys and one big 
donkey,’’ as he described the combatants, 
who, he assured them, “ orter be fair 
shamed of themselves, makin’ believe as 
there was promotion waitin’ for them as 
deserved it, when there wasn’t.” 

However vague his statement may have 
been, his intentions were emphasised plainly 
enough by his truncheon, and the Edwardians 
fled through the darkness. The young 
policeman sought seclusion and retirement; 
he avoided the fellow'-policcmen who came 
in answer to his whistle. Poor young 
constable ! not many days afterwards he 
petitioned to be transferred to his rural 
beat again, and there he is the terror that 
haunts the life of the village schoolboys— 
to them he shows no mercy. 

Cressington returned homo in a furious 
temper; his power over the juniors was 
broken, and he was realising it. Cyril 
Falkland was yet in the net, but Cyril still 
had occasional misgivings, and Cyril had 
feared to openly defend him. 

The latter dejectedly dragged himself 
homeward. How awkward it all was! 
Terry was against Cressington now. Arm¬ 
strong and Terry—and Brice—and Bobs— 
and—oh ! all the Secret Society—were on 
the one side, and on the other Cressington 
and he—well, was he ? He, Cyril, had not 
lifted a finger on Cressington’s behalf in the 
scuffle just terminated. And yet Cressington 
was his friend—still, only a secret friend. 
How hard it all was ! 

Several of the scattered Society fore¬ 
gathered at a safe distance from the Re¬ 
creation Ground, having escaped the notice 
of the whistle-summoned policemen. There 
was fear expressed that Brice had been 
captured; but, recovering from the blow 
of Cressington’s fist, he had quietly 
walked off, determined to have no further 
dealings with Secret Societies, and to give 
Cressington a still wider berth. 

“ I reckon we’ve done it now,” said 
Bobs, as he tenderly felt the regions round 
his left eye, which was encircled with delicate 
tints, fast darkening into black and blue. 
“ Cressington knows we don’t want any 
more of his petting ; we aren’t girls.” 

“ Where’s Cyril ? ” queried Terry, as 
he looked round and found his chum was 
missing. 

“ Aha ! Where’s traitor Falkland ? ” 
demanded Peters. 

“ Who said Cyril was a traitor ? ” ex¬ 
claimed Terry, clenching his fists. “ He’s 
ray chum.” 

“ Seems to me he’s chumming up to 
Cressington,” said Peters. “ Thinkest 
thou not that the fell traitor hath played us 
false ? ” 

Warden here interposed between Terry 
and Peters, who were drifting into close 
proximity, flying war signals. 

Terry was not easily quieted, however. 
There were doubts tugging at his own 
heart; so perhaps that was why he pro¬ 
tested so vigorously at the doubts of his 
companions. 

“ I want to know,” said Terry, “ which 
of you chaps say that Cyril Falkland is a 
traitor. I’ll fight every man-jack of you if 
you tell such a lie about my chum.” 

Warden sought to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. “ Terry, old chap. } ou see w hat is 
so fishy is that Falkland fairly tried to rush 
Cressington on us. Poor old Cyril hasn’t 
twigged yet that Cressington isn't all love 
and gum-drops, as he tries to make out. 
Falkland is a go-ey chap—yes, Terry, all 
right, I mean he's smart, you know\ and all 
that—but, if Cressington is behind him, 
Cyril ’ll go too far. I really don’t know 
much about these things, it's too much fag 
to be a saint, but I do know that lately 
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Cressington has been going off the straight— 
bothered if I can tell you how I know, but— 
I know’, and that’s all about it.” 

This speech was the longest that ease- 
loving Warden had ever made, and it pro¬ 
duced a great effect on his hearers. Without 
defining their fears, the juniors, perhaps 
awakened by the prohibition of their 
parents to have aught to do with Cressington, 
felt that the senior was not to be trusted. 
He had led many of the escapades in which 
they had joined, but the frank, dare-devil 
characteristics that had first attracted them 
were giving place to something secretive and 
anarchic. 

Terry listened, wide-eyed. Warden was 
such a jolly good-natured chap, you couldn’t 
quarrel with him ; and he had said Cyril’s 
actions were “ fishy ” ; and—and—“ Good¬ 
night, you chaps, I’m going ! ” 

“ Poor kid ! ” said Warden, when Terry’s 
footsteps could no longer be heard. “ Falk¬ 
land ought to be satisfied with a chum 
like Terry, but— ” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Terry had gone to call on Armstrong— 
Armstrong who had instituted the friendship 
between Cyril and himself. 

Donald Armstrong was still confined to 
the house by the injuries received at the 
Chemistry Class, but he was well on the road 
to complete recovery and pleased to have a 
visitor, seeing that, as yet, he could only 
sustain a limited amount of study. 


“ Well, thou mad Celt, what’s the 
meaning of your call ? ” was Armstrong’s 
greeting. “ Been throwing any more 
buckets of water in masters’ faces ? ”—a 
reference to the Fifth of November incident. 
“ Anyway, it’s good of you to call; I haven’t 
had a fellow’ from the school come near me 
to-day. Falkland was up yesterday for a 
few minutes, but he-” 

“It’s about him I’ve come, please, 
Armstrong,” put in Terry, in bo serious a 
tone that Armstrong exclaimed: 

“ Why, what Terry-ble news do you 
bring ? ” 

“ It isn’t a joke,” said the small boy, and 
actually his lips began to tremble. Arm¬ 
strong saw there was trouble in Terry’s 
w r orld; if Terry O’Brien w r as serious, then, 
indeed, the matter must be of grave im¬ 
portance. 

“ Come up to my den, O’Brien,” said 
Armstrong, leading the way, but proceeding 
slowly, as was advisable, for one arm was in 
a sling, and one eye hidden behind an 
eye-shade. 

“ Thanks, O’Brien . . . Two chairs by 
the fire, please . . . Right, sit down, 
Terry. Now, are you fixed up comfortably ? 
Good ! Now what’s the matter, Terry ? ” 

“ It’s Cyril,” said Terry with a w orld of 
sorrow in his voice. ‘Tm afraid—the other 
chaps think so too—that Cyril is getting 
chummy with Cressington.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Armstrong, spring¬ 


ing up from his chair. “ I thought 
Cyril, and all of you, had cut Cressington 
since he lost you in the Devil’s Cave. Go 
on, O’Brien ! ” 

Terry proceeded to epitomise the events 
of the evening, and accentuated the fact of 
Cyril’s championing Cressington’s candi¬ 
dature. 

Armstrong was perturbed; he had believed 
Cyril Falkland to be entirely absorbed in his 
friendship for Terry O’Brien, and had, on 
those grounds, consoled himself for the 
rather infrequent and scrappy visits that 
Cyril had latterly paid him. Could Cyril 
be wishing for a renewal of the pre-Cave* 
Adventure friendship ? 

And after all, there was another side to 
it. Cressington was not a boy who w’ould 
easily relinquish what he had set his mind 
upon—Cressington had said: “ If I choose to 
be chummy with Falkland, you won’t stop 
me.” While he, Armstrong, had been ill, 
Cressington had no doubt been trying to w in 
back Cyril. 

Armstrong concluded that it was time for 
him to be back at school, but next Monday 
was the earliest possible date that he could 
hope to return. Meanw’hile- 

“ O’Brien, I want you to put through a 
little job for me,” said Armstrong at length. 
“ We must have a talk about it.” 

Then the two, senior and junior, plotted 
together for Cyril’s welfare. 

{To be continued.) 
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Schoolboys in Alpine Sports. 


An Interesting Winter Meeting in Switzerland. 



recent years there 
has been formed 
what may ulti¬ 
mately prove to be 
a great development 
of public school life, 
so far as sport, and 
particularly winter 
sport, is concerned. This is the prominent 
part that past and even present public school 
boys are taking in connection with the Alpine 
Club, the Alpine Ski Club, and other similar 
organisations for enjoying the wide and 
unrivalled facilities afforded by the Alps 
of Switzerland for the various games, sports, 
and pleasures which belong to a region where 
ice and snow’ can be relied on for the purpose 
of amusement and health-giving athletic 
enjoyment. 

The chief organisation now existing for 
the promotion of this pleasure and brother- 
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liness between the thousands of old boys from 
our great schools, and present ones who are 
eligible for membership, is known as “ The 
Public Schools Alpine Sports Club.” Every 
one of our principal schools is represented 
amongst its officials and managing committee; 
the entrance fee is only half-a-guinea, so 
that nobody is kept out owing to its expense ; 
whilst the money received from members and 
other sources is spent in defraying absolutely 
necessary expenses, and in making a con¬ 
tribution each year towards the various 
centres occupied by the club for that year, 
so as to form an amusement and prize 
fund, proportionate to the number of 
members staying at each spot. 

It will be gathered from the latter sentence 
that the Public Schools Alpine Sports Club 
does not always meet each winter at the 
same place in Switzerland. Indeed, it is 
this constant change of scene which proves 
so attractive to many of its members. Of 
course there are several spots which are 
special favourites of most men in its ranks, 
such as Montana, Villars, Morgins, and St. 
Beatenberg. Past experience naturally 
leads old boys to like this or that one place, 
according to the enjoyment they got there, 
and their success in the sports held at that 
centre. 

The club itself has hostels at each of the 
principal places amid the Alps which it 
favours, and its members can reserve rooms 
at any of these hostels for themselves and 
others of their family at extremely low terms. 
This privilege itself has proved of enormous 
advantage in bringing in a large number of 
subscribers to the club, since by its means 
such a great chance is afforded to folk of 
moderate income to spend a part of the winter 


or spring amid the glorious scenery and air 
of the Alps, an opportunity they could not 
possibly embrace did they have to pay the 
money generally demanded by hotel 
proprietors in that district for lodging and 
board at that season. 

Another noted institution of the Public 
Schools Alpine Sports Club is the holding of 
an annual dinner in London. When it is 
mentioned that it is no unusual thing for as 
many as from 175 to 200 people to attend 
that dinner at such a place as the “ Cecil ” 
or “ Savoy,” and that the assembly of 
members always includes judges, bishops, 
statesmen, and artistic folk of the highest 
standing and influence in society, it will bo 
easily seen how great is the position and 
power already attained by this celebrated 
club of old and present boys at our chief 
schools. 

Every kind of sport is allowed and 
practised by the “ boys ” who go to Switzer¬ 
land each winter from this club—that is, 
every kind of sport which such a climate and 
environment permits. There are skating, 
ski-ing, tobogganing, sleighing, curling, 
mountain-climbing, hockey, paper-chasing 
on ski, besides many other health-giving 
and amusing games. And not only are all 
these in full swing every day, morning and 
afternoon, on the part of some groups of 
visitors or others, but there are also outdoor 
parties made up to lunch, tea, walk, explore, 
etc., at convenient spots miles away from the 
central hostels, all of which afford the 
keenest opportunities for the boys and 
their friends enjoying themselves to the 
utmost in this bracing climate of the Swiss 
Alps. 

Towards the close of each meeting in 
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prior to the breaking-up of the winter-camp 
for that season. 

Not the least striking and beneficial thing 
in connection with this fine club is that 
ladies who belong to the families of its 
members are just as welcome at the many 
meetings amid the Alps as are the “ boys ” 
themselves. And thus one finds no small 
gathering there of women and girls who 
stand high in English society, who have 
come to enjoy the grand air, the fine scenery. 


the spring there are what may be well termed 
the contests-de-resistance, for supremacy in 
ski-ing, skating, curling, etc., by various 
young members of the club ; and the rivalry 
of the great schools at this time is always 


alluded to above this cup was won by 
Kenneth Swann, of Rugby, and it was 
publicly presented to the fortunate winner 
by the Earl of Lytton the following week at 
the Cresta Palace, where a dinner took place 


The meetings of the club have not only been 
thus rendered more enlivening and cheering, 
but the home-comforts and little enjoyments 
of mere man have been exceedingly well 
looked after and kept in view by these true 
companions in a country far from our own 
England. 

Amongst the best-known attenders of these 
meetings of the schools in Switzerland may 
be mentioned Mrs. Asquith and her two 
daughters. Lady Lytton, etc., whilst most 
of the wives of the headmasters at our 
chief schools accompany their husbands or 
daughters now’ and thon to the various hotel- 
centres, and do much towards making the 
meetings a big success. 

No boy can really appreciate the grand 
features of the sports indulged in by members 
of the club at such places as St. Beatenberg 
or Lenzerheide unless he has been there and 
seen them. Think of the delight and bracing 
effect of climbing the slopes of these high 
snow-covered mountains whilst the sun is 
shining on you, and making you feel quite 
warm and cheerful at a time when Old 
England is wrapped in fog and gloom! 
Think how fine it is to skate for miles at a 
stretch on the ice-rink at Morgins without 
any fear of the ice giving way or, as so often 
happens in our own country when ice has 
formed on lakes, of its being covered with 
soft slush or inch-deep water ! Just try to 
imagine the wonderful feeling you have of 
exhilaration when you’ve come on a toboggan 
down a steep hill-side for a distance of some¬ 
thing like a mile or more at breakneck 
speed which fairly made your heart thrill 
during the journey. 

Why, it does one a world of good just to 
hear the shouts of delight, the peals of 
laughter, the yells of encouragement, in 
such hasty travel! Even if one's toboggan 
turns turtle occasionally, and three or four 
lucky (or unlucky) wights get a spill amid 
a big snow-heap which almost covers them 
entirely, or if there is a sudden collision with 
a corner of the ice-pile that sends all the 
tobogganers into a confused mass one on 
another, how’ happy and cheerful everyone 


A Curling Party- 


and to encourage and participate in the 
pleasures and games of their relatives. The 
constant presence of so many notable 
members of the fair sex has proved to have 
an extremely good influence in every way. 


is, man and woman, from the very bracing 
and stimulating effects of such a catastrophe ! 

And where can you get such ski-ing except, 
perhaps, in Norway ? Ski-ing is a sport of 
which the man who has never loft Britain 


extremely well marked, and strikingly 
suggestive of one’s young days. The 
delight of Old Rugbeians when one of their 
school wins the skating match ; the pleasure 
of a gathering of Reptonians when some 
old boy from the Derbyshire seat of learning 
passes the post first in the ski event; the 
cheers of Old Etonians w r hen one of the 
Eton fraternity carries off the palm for 
tobogganing; all these remind one very 
forcibly of the fact that a man never forgets 
his old school, that he is ever proud of it, 
always interested in its success, and in the 
generation of scholars who have come after 
him. 

As showing the success of schools entering 
for these now famous sports, and the 
keenness there is amongst their various 
representatives to do honour and justice to 
their former alma mater, we may give the 
results of the meeting a year or two ago at 
Celerina, Switzerland, on the occasion when 
Mr. E. F. Benson, the well-known author, 
who is one of the foremost supporters of the 
Public Schools Alpine Sports Club, acted a9 
judge in some of the contests. 

The Cresta Palace ice-rink, on which the 
matches took place, was covered with one 
of the finest sheets of splendid ice over seen, 
and the attendance of the members of the 
club and their friends was one of the largest 
known since these sports were founded. In 
the tobogganing struggle the first place was 
secured by an Etonian (Carter); the second 
by a Carthusian (Crabtree); and the third 
by an Etonian (Beyles). In the ski-ing 
contest the Rugbeian (Swann) Mas first; the 
Wellington boy (Crocker) second ; and Owen 
(Harrow) was third. In skating, Swann 
(Rugby), Carter (Eton), and Crabtree (Char¬ 
terhouse), came along in the order named. 

Besides the various separate prizes given 
for pre-eminence and special excellence in the 
different sports at these matches each year, 
a challenge-cup of much value is awarded 
to the boy or old boy who has done best on 
the aggregate number of points in the various 
branches of the games. On the occasion 


Three on a Toboggan. 

A snap-shot at St. Beatenberg. 
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knows practically nothing from the actual 
practice of it. It needs some long and 
resolute practice to become an expert at 
ski-ing. You may go to Switzerland for 
years each season, and you may even manage 
to get along somehow on ski, but that is a 
very different thing from being able to hold 
your own with many of these boys who 
proceed from Winchester, Harrow, West¬ 
minster, etc., and devote their abilities and 
energies to showing what can be done on ski. 
The accomplished ski-er can use his awkward 
44 shoes ” with the same freedom and ease as 
the average man can use his skates or his 
rollers. He goes long journeys on ski, he 
has paper-chases on ski, he runs and jumps 
on ski, he slides down the most precipitous 
mountains on ski, he performs all sorts of 
evolutions on ski which appear not only 
startling but extremely dangerous to the 
novice, yet all the time he is as much at 


home ski-ing as though he were only walking 
in a London street. 

Then, again, sleighing is largely in evidence 
in this beautiful and stimulating climate. 
It has the advantage that it can not only be 
easily pursued by night, but also that 
evening is perhaps the time when sleighing 
over miles of ice is really the most charming 
way of taking one’s pleasure and sport. 
When the little bells tinkle, whether they be 
on the horses or on the hand-sleighs, when 
the cold light of the bright moon shines on 
these wondrous fields of eternal snow, when 
God’s Heaven sparkles with its millions of 
stars and reflects myriads of colours from 
each particle of ice as the cold light strikes 
them, what more beautiful hour for 
sleighing than this ? The whole witchery 
of perfect enjoyment seems concentrated in 
a dashing rush over the immense frozen field 
at such a time. 


Nor are the delights of an excursion for 
mere walking on these ice-fields to be 
lightly overlooked. Apart from the ex¬ 
cellent tonic of such a walk on the general 
health, apart from the enjoyment of scenery, 
companionship, or chat, is there not always 
in one’s view that delightful ultima thule 
where luncheon awaits one, and is not every 
walker ready for it indeed after an exhilarat¬ 
ing spin of five or six miles across the 
snow ? 

The immense popularity of the Public 
Schools Alpine Sports Club may be judged 
from the fact that it now’ has well on towards 
a couple of thousands of members, and every 
season it is becoming more popular. After 
reading this account of the pleasure and 
sport it affords its patrons at a comparatively 
small cost you will not wonder at its great 
and growing popularity 
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The Conquest of the South Pole. 

Dr. Roald Amundsen’s Dash into the Antarctic. 



ISTORY has 
few- more 
thrilling 

stories to 
r o c o r d 
than those 
which tell 
of the 
heroic 
struggles 
and the 
dauntless cour¬ 
age with which, 
for so many years 
past, men have risked health and life in the 
endeavour to unveil the mysteries of Polar 
regions. To Dr. Roald Amundsen belongs 
the distinction of having been the first to 
reach the goal of Antarctic explorers and 
plant the flag of his country at the South 


Pole. 

The story of his great journey is full of 
adventure, with many a serious obstacle 
ably overcome ; it is a story of a triumph so 
well planned that it was not marred by a 
single grave disaster. Dr. Amundsen had 
already established a reputation for success¬ 
ful exploration when he conceived the idea 
of reaching the South Pole. In the little 
Gjda he had drifted across the North Polar 
Sea and discovered the North-west Passage, 
so often attempted, and in search of which 
so many lives had been sacrificed. He knew 
well the hardships, dangers, and difficulties 
of Polar expeditions, and how greatly the 
success of any journey depends upon fore¬ 
thought and careful preparations. 

The anxieties of the explorer begin from 
the hour when he first makes up his mind to 
obey 44 the Call of the Wild.*’ Funds have 
to be raised and friends found to believe 
in the project as firmly as the man who forms 
it. In his book “ The South Pole ” (John 
Murray, 2 vols.), which gives a fascinating 
account of the expedition, and which should 
be read by every British boy, Dr. Amundsen 
speaks gratefully of the help he received 
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from the Norwegian Government and from 
private individuals. The gallant little Fram, 
already so well known in northern waters, 
was requisitioned by the Storthing for his 
purpose, and a sum of £4,132 granted for 
repairs, alterations and outfit. 

It was an Arctic journey Amundsen had 
planned in his home on the Bunddf jord, near 
Christiania, for from earliest years he had 
been deeply interested in the wild, white 
lands which lay north of his own country. 
Then came news that Peary had reached the 
Pole, and he felt that people might think 
that nothing was to be achieved by further 
venturing in that direction. Telling no one 
but his brother and the captain of the Fram , 
he changed his plans, and when he sailed 
from Norway it was for Antarctica, with the 
avowed intention of making a dash for the 
South Pole. Outfit, food-stuffs, and 100 
of the finest Greenland dogs were put on 
board with this goal in view, and on a quiet 
summer evening, June 7, 1910, the Fram , 
for the third time, stood out from Christiania 
Fjord. 

It was not until the vessel was in Fun¬ 
chal Roads that Dr. Amundsen revealed his 
real purpose to the little band of men w r ho 
accompanied him. He had not trusted 
them in vain. One and all promised to 
stand by him in the struggle to reach the 
Pole, and the explorer amply testifies to 
their loyal and self-sacrificing support. 

The first months of the voyage were 
uneventful. On Now Year’s Day the first 
iceberg was sighted, a big, flat-topped berg 
of tho typical Antarctic form, heralding the 
ice-pack which every man on board was 
eager to reach. Ten days later they came in 
sight of the Great Ice Barrier, that formidable 
guardian of South Polar eecrets. 44 Slowly 
it seemed to rise out of the sea,” says the 
leader of the expedition, “ until wo were 
faco to face with it in all its imposing 
majesty—a wall of 100 feet in height, 
regarded for a generation as an insuperable 
obstacle to farther southward progress.” 
It w r as an obstacle Amundsen and his com¬ 
panions were resolved to overcome. 

The leader had formed the bold plan of 
wintering on the Barrier, a step all other 
explorers had believed to be impossible, 
and to this decision Amundsen attributes his 
success in large measure. Sailing into the 
Bay of Whales, tho most southerly point the 


Fram could reach, a landing was made, and 
every man on board set to work to disembark 
the stores and build w inter quarters before 
the closing-in of the ice made it imperative 
for the vessel to go north again. 

Early in February the Fram steamed away, 
leaving the nine men who formed the expedi¬ 
tion to tho long, lonely year on the 
inhospitable Barrier. It w’ould not have been 
surprising if a feeling of melancholy and a 
w'ave of homesickness had swept over the 
small party thus left behind, but already so 
much had been done to further the object for 
which they had como south, and so snug and 
cosy was the little home—“Framheim ” they 
called it—which they had made, that not 
one of the nine would have accepted an 
invitation to return. 

Some weeks still intervened before winter 
set in and made outdoor life impossible. In 
these weeks Amundsen intended to make 
the two journeys south upon w hich so much 
of the success of the final dash to the Pole 
depended. Often he had known the failure 
of an expedition spring, not from any lack 
of courage or endurance on the part of the 
traveller, but for want of that forethought 
which sees emergencies and provides against 
them. On February 10 he set out with 
three of his companions and three sledges, 
drawn by eighteen dogs, to establish depots 
and mark out the route for the last march. 

The post of leader in these journeys 
over the trackless waste is no sinecure. 
Only one who has travelled in Polar regions 
knows how difficult it is to go straight where 
there are no land-marks, where, hour after 
hour, and day after day, mist, fog or blinding 
snow continually change the aspect of the 
country. There are dangers innumerable 
for which the leader must keep a sharp 
look-out. Snow bridges have to be crossed, 
crevasses avoided; more than once sledges 
and dogs had a narrow escape of falling 
into chasms which seemed bottomless. 

Hard as the experiences of these pre¬ 
liminary marches were, Amundsen felt 
nothing but joy as he reviewed them before 
settling dow n to a w inter of work and waiting 
for spring. He felt justified in seeing the 
future in a very rosy light. He had tested 
the lie of tho land, he knew the capabilities 
of his dogs and their serviceableness for 
the work they had to do : he had learned 
the value of ski for Antarctic travel and that 
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nothing could be better; ho had food in 
abundance for the whole journey to the 
Pole. 

The sun left the encampment on April 
22, and the little party did not see it 
again for four months. Yet if anyone 
imagines a winter of dulness and inactivity 
at “ Framheim ” he is greatly mistaken. 
“ If there was any worry, it was that the days 
were not enough for all the members of the 
expedition wished to do before the start for 
the South.” Amundsen gives a vivid and 
amusing little word picture of a day at 
“ Framheim,” the work each member under¬ 
took and accomplished so good-humouredly, 
the cooking and sewing, the sweeping and 
dusting, the hundred little ingenious in¬ 
ventions for making life more comfortable 
and work more useful, the recreations and 
good comradeship which drew these men 
together and made their life in these desolate 
regions pleasant despite its hardships. 

On September 24, Bjaaland shot a seal, 
the first sign that spring had come, for not 
until spring is really near do the seals come 
up from the sea. Five days later a flight 
of Antarctic petrels flew about the hut, 
and Amundsen felt that it would not bo 
long before they might hope to start 
on the march to the Pole. 

It had been intended originally that 
the whole of the party should go south, 
but experience had taught the leader 
that the smaller the number on the 
march, the less likelihood was there 
of disaster and failure. A few men 
can travel more quickly and lightly, 
and should a catastrophe happen 
the loss of life is less great. It was 
therefore decided that five men 
only should go, while three others 
made a trip to the east, to visit Ring 
Edward VII.’s Land and explore the 
Bay of Whales. 

Yet disappointment after disap¬ 
pointment held back both parties 
long after the final preparations were 
made. It was October 20 before the 
expedition was enabled to get awaj\ 

At first the going was excellent, but 
the weather soon became bad, with 
blinding snow and gales of wind. A 
region full of crevasses had to be crossed, 

“ a very death-trap,” in which one of 
the sledges and its precious contents and 
the thirteen dogs drawing it, were almost 
lost. On October 31, lat. 80° was reached, 
and here the explorer began to erect the 
snow beacons which were to prove so 
valuable on the march back to “Framheim.” 
These beacons, 150 in all, were 6 feet in 
height and built of blocks cut out of the 
snow. In each was deposited a paper giving 
its number and position and the distance 
to the next one to the north. How eagerly 
they were looked for by the expedition, as 
it hurried back to the little encampment 
a few weeks later, those who read the story 
of their march can well imagine. 

On November 6 the last depot was left 
behind and the unknown lay before the 
party. That last depot Amundsen felt to 
be the actual starting point of his final 
march. Now the route lay over steep glaciers, 
up and up, till the air became so rarefied that 
breathing was difficult; detours had to be 
made to avoid broad fissures and open 
crevasses; blizzards caused troublesome 
delays, and driving snow and piercing winds 
froze the faces of the men who pushed on 
resolutely towards the goal. 

On December 8 the bad weather came to 
an end and the sun shone once more. The 
way went now over an absolutely smooth 
plateau, only broken by small crevasses. 
This was a day never to be forgotten by any 
of the little party. “ I had given orders 


that as soon as we had covered the distance 
to lat. 88° 23', Shackleton’s fine record, a 
flag was to be hoisted,” writes Amundsen. 
“ It was my turn to be forerunner that day, 
and I pushed on ... I had long ago fallen 
into a reverie . . . Suddenly I was roused 
by a jubilant shout, followed by ringing 
cheers. I turned round quickly to discover 
the reason of this unwonted occurrence, and 
stood speechless and overcome. I find it 
impossible to express the feelings that 
possessed me at this moment. All the 
sledges had stopped, and from the 
foremost of them the Norwegian flag was 
flying ... We were farther south than 
any human being had been. No other 
moment of the whole trip affected me like 
this. The tears forced their way to my eyes, 
no effort of mine could keep them back.” 


Success seemed sure. The whole party 
were in good health ; there was abundance 
of food and depdts established all along the 
route to the hut. The weather was all that 
could be desired and the going excellent. 
They might feel certain now of reaching the 
Pole on December 14. And yet, as they 
talked together of the triumph which seemed 
already within their grasp, a vague sense of 
fear crept in lest they might not, after all, 
bo first. Within 400 miles of “ Framheim ” 
Scott had made his winter quarters, 
and was working towards the same goal. 
With hope mingled with this vague feeling 
of uncertainty the five men pushed south¬ 
ward. 

The night of the 13th had all the pleasant 
air of the eve of festivity, says the explorer. 
The morning of the 14th dawned, “ one of 
the finest imaginable, just made for the 
arrival at the Pole.” A light wind blew, and 


the day passed without a single untoward 
occurrence. “ At three in the afternoon 
there was a simultaneous cry of 4 Halt ’ 
from the three sledge-drivers. The 
sledge-meters all showed that the full 
distance had been made. The Pole was 
reached.” 

It was a moment to be remembered as long 
as life lasted. The men grasped each other 
by the hand, and pride shone in five pairs of 
eyes, as, solemnly, the flag which had been 
carried over those wastes of snow and ice 
was planted. Five weatherbeaten hands 
grasped the pole, planted it, and gave to the 
plain the name of “ King Haakon VII.’s 
Plateau.” 

Yet it was felt that, while the meters 
indicated this as the right spot, others might 
question its exactitude, and, true to the spirit 
of unselfish devotion which had marked their 
conduct throughout the expedition, three 
of the tired men set out again to make a 
circle of twelve miles about the flag. It 
was a perilous proceeding, and each knew 
well that he risked his life ; to steer a course 
alone in that trackless plain and come safely 
back to camp was a feat to tax the most 

experienced Polar traveller. Happily 
each man came safely back next morning, 
and on December 17 the expedition 
was ready for the return journey. 
They had raised a little circular tent 
over the spot on which they had 
located the Pole, and in the tent 
had placed a letter addressed to 
King Haakon, giving information as 
to what had been accomplished. A 
letter to Captain Scott was also 
written, for Amundsen felt he 
would probably be the first to find 
the tent. Then all inscribed their 
names upon a tablet, and, baring 
their heads, bade farewell to 
tk Poleheim ” and their flag. 

The homeward march of 807 
miles was without accident, for 
careful preparations had been made. 
Guided by the snow beacons, which 
glittered like electric lighthouses 
when the sun shone upon them, the 
party sped over the plateau. Even 
the dogs seemed to know that their 
heads were turned homeward, and 
raced on tirelessly. Rations had not to 
be decreased, and the dogs who survived 
the southward march came back in perfect 
health, and put on flesh despite their hard 
work. 

The party reached “Framheim” on 
January 25, having been ninety-nine days in 
all on the march and traversed 1860 miles. 
Next day the Fram came into the Bay, and, 
on February 1, a farewell was said to the 
little hut which had been their home so long, 
and the little vessel steamed northward 
carrying Amundsen and his comrades back 
to civilisation. 

The results of the expedition had amply 
repaid the hardships and the months of 
exile they had demanded. Another geo¬ 
graphical problem had been solved and 
unmapped regions traversed. The eastern 
party had brought back from their journey 
valuable geological collections, and had 
added many interesting facts to our know¬ 
ledge of the country explored. Some may 
ask what value is derived from such know¬ 
ledge, from the mapping of waste regions. 
The answer has been given in the words of 
one who has tested the rigours of Polar 
regions himself, and to whom Polar science 
owes much : “ The winds forever blowing 
over those white wastes may soon blot out 
tho narrow tracks across the surface, but 
science is the richer for such heroic efforts, 
and tho light of achievement shines for all 
time.” 



Dr. Roald Amundsen. 
(Id polar kit.) 
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Some Puzzles to be Solved. 


I believe that puzzles and problems set 
to solve without the solutions being 
immediately given will appeal to “ B.O.P.” 



readers, because it will make them think, and 
there is a satisfaction that comes to the boy 
who has himself solved a puzzle that is alto¬ 
gether missing when the answers are given 
with the puzzles. 

Here are some interesting puzzles and 
problems to which I invite your solutions, 
and it may be that you yourself have origi¬ 
nated a puzzle or problem or riddle which 



Fig. 2. 


By MORLEY ADAMS. 

would interest other readers. If so, let 
them have the benefit of it. Send your 
solutions or problems to me c/o the Editor. 
The answ ers to this month’s puzzles, together 
with the names of those who have been 
successful in themselves solving them, will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 

Take a square of cardboard—or, better 
still, thin wood—and rule it as shown in 
Fig. 1. Now r , cut along the lines which leave 
you with seven variously shaped pieces. 
These pieces have to be arranged so as to 
form the designs shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6. A good deal of fun is to be got out 
of this puzzle by making several sets of the 
pieces so that a competition may be arranged. 
The prize, of course, will go to the person 
who first succeeds in forming all the figures. 



Fig. 3. 


The Dead Dogs. 

In Fig. 7 we see two dogs of melancholy 
aspect! You have to make these dead dogs 
live by the addition of four lines, no more and 
no less. Trace Fig. 7 on to a sheet of paper 
and add the necessary lines. I give here a 
useful “tip” for accurately copying any 
design that may appear in these puzzles. 
Place the open page on which the design 
appears against the window and place a 
sheet of paper over it. You will find that the 
design can now be easily seen through 
the paper and very easily traced. 

A Division Puzzle. Divide 2 by 5 so 
that the result will be 1000. 

A Square and Circle Problem. Cut 
out a square of cardboard and draw on it 
twelve circles as shown in Fig. 8. The 


problem now 7 is to cut it into four pieces 
all of the same shape and each piece to 
contain three of the circles. 



Fig. 4. 


A Weight Problem. A fisherman was 
angling and caught a trout which weighed 
3 lb. and half its own weight. What was 
the w eight of the trout ? 

An Easy Cipher. Here is a message in 
an easy cipher. Several articles have 
appeared in the “B.O.P.” on secret writing, 
so many readers should be able to solve this 
message. Give the message and the system 
of solving it. 

RFC2M N G QR FCD PG CLBM D x JJ2 
MWQMD x JJAMSLRPGCQ 



Fiu. 5. 
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Fig. 0. 


How IS IT TO BE CUT ? 

A carpenter has a circular piece ot wood, 
as shown in Fig. 9. Out of this he has to cut 
the seats of two office stools, leaving an 
oblong hole in the centre of each seat. 
There is only just sufficient wood. How 
can he cut it to accomplish his purpose ? 




A Quotation. The five matches shown 
in Fig. 10 can be transformed to make a well- 
known Shakespearean quotation by the 
simple addition of three lines. How is this 
to be done and what is the quotation ? 


The Three Questions. 

A certain king who was renowned for his 
eccentricities was offended by his jester and 
condemned the latter to death. 

“ Stay! ” said the monarch, as the jester 
was being led away. “ I have three ques¬ 
tions to ask, and if you can answer all three 
I will not only spare your life but will richly 
reward you. 


“ What are the questions, my liege ? ” 
asked the jester. 

Then the king put the following questions : 
“ A courier was sent to me from a foreign 
potentate and was kept waiting some time 
before I could give him audience. When 
he came before me I asked how long he 
had been waiting and he answered * Too-too- 
too-too-too-too ! * What did he mean ? ” 

“And the second question ? ” asked the 
jester. 

“A carpenter,” said the king, “had one 



hundred nails in his pocket. Putting his 
hand in his pocket he pulled out ten nails 
at a time. How many times would he have 
to put his hand in the pocket to take out 
all the nails ? ” 

“ And the third question, your Majesty ? ” 

“ If you answer the two first questions,” 
replied the king, “ I shall give you a paper 
with these letters and figures upon it, and 
you must at once read them. 

“ YYURYYUBICURYY4ME.” 

The jester then went away to consider 
these problems, 
and in due courso ft 
returned to lay the 
solutions before the 
monarch. 

Word Puzzles. 

This very in¬ 
teresting form of 
puzzle consists of 
taking a word of a 
given number of 

letters and endca- Fig. 

vowing to see in 

how few “moves,” altering one letter only 
at a time, it can be transformed into another 
given word of a different or opposite mean¬ 
ing. For instance, “ find ” can bo changed 
into “ lost,” “ stop ” into “ move,” “ bom ” 
into “dead,” and so on. 

As an example let us transform “ sick ” 
into “well”-:—Sick (1), silk (2), milk (3), 
mill (4), will (5) —well. 


Here it will be seen that we have 
transformed “ sick ” into “ well ” in five 
moves. 

Very often fewer moves are required, but 
occasionally one must allow more. 

Here are six transformations that you are 
required to conjure with ; the answers will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 


“ Stop ” into “ shoe,” in two moves. 

“ Must ” into “ can’t,” in three moves. 
“ Boy ” into “ man,” in three moves. 



“ Less ” into “ more,” in four moves. 

“ Fish ” into “ meat,” in five moves. 

“ Wool ” into “ ball,” in seven moves. 

A Cryptographic Verse. 

In the following verse other letters have 
been substituted for the correct ones. The 
same substituted letter represents the 
original letter wherever it occurs. As an 
example—and this should put the puzzle- 
solver on the track—the “ E ” in the fol¬ 
lowing verse is “ H ” in the original. Can 
you read the merry rhyme ? 

Cm vlsqxwt xz 
m x q c w e q 
mxzwp 

Esm hco zidesfp 
eq delfp 
C f n j c f t c 
ysdpqn mjswq 
eq mjzwp 
Cfn jeft c ysfp 
eq ylfq. 

Buried Towns. 
10. Here are some 

buried towns; 
can you discover them ? 

“ Here they use the ox for doing the 
ploughing.” 

“ I hope it will be bright on Wednesday.” 

“ Place the rod over the other side.” 

“ I hear that Carl is leaving to-morrow.” 

“ The present, I am sure, came from 
Ernest.” 

“ Pride alwaya goes before a fall.” 



The Key to Many a Happy Hour. 
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Some Regimental Nicknames. 


T be Welsh Regiment have been known 
variously as the “ 1st Invalids ” from the 
fact of the regiment having been raised in 
1719 as a regiment of invalids; as the “ Old 
Agamemnons,” a title given it by Lord 
Nelson at the Battle of St. Vincent from 
the name of his own ship; and as the 
“Ups and Downs ” fTom the fact that 
their number (the 69th Foot) can be read 
either way up. The Essex is known as 
the “ Two Fours ” from its number, the 
“ Little Fighting Fours ’’ from the 
generally small stature of the men compos¬ 
ing it and its desperate fightings at Kabul 
in 1841, when Sir A. Burnes and other 
English residents were treacherously mur¬ 
dered. The men are also known as the 
“ Pompadours ” from the colour of its 
facing when the regiment was raised, 
which was puce or pompadour, a colour 
named after the inventor of it—the 
notorious Madame de Pompadour. Its 
fourth nickname, the “ Saucy Pompeys, ' 
is merely a shortening of the third with 
the addition of an adjective to describe 
the bearing of the men. The Royal Berk¬ 
shire Regiment is known as the “Green 
Howards.” The Shropshires have three 
nicknames—the “ Brickdusts ” from the 
aforetime hue of their facings, and the 
“ Old Five and Threepennies ’’ from their 
number and the daily pay of the ensigns 
at that particular time. The third title 
is the same as that of the Royal Fusiliers 
(Elegant Extracts), and given from a 
similar cause. 

Amongst other troops with many honour¬ 
able events to their credit are the Man¬ 
chester Regiment, at one time known as 
the “ Bloodsuckers," though why, history 
does not tell. The Royal Irish Fusiliers 
have been nicknamed at various times 


Their Origin and Romance. 

By OLIVK HOLLAND. 

PART III. 

“ Old Fogs ” from their war-cry “ Fag-an- 
Bealach ” (Clear the Way); the “ Eagle 
Takers ” from the fact that they at Barossa 
captured a French eagle and wreath; 
“Blayney’s Bloodhounds” from their 
then Colonel’s name and their skill in 
tracking the Irish rebels; and, lastly, the 
“ Rollickers ” from the fun and jolliness 
that is supposed to be a special feature 
of the men composing the regiment. 

The 5th Dragoon Guards have been 
known as “ Coy's Horse ” from the name 
of the Colonel commanding at the Battle 
of the Boyne, and the “Green Horse” 
from the colour of its facings. Its motto 
is that of the famous John Hampden, of 
Civil War memory, "No footsteps back¬ 
ward ”—a sentiment which has ever been 
applicable to the regiment. 

The 19th Hussars were, with the 20th 
and 21st, known at the time they were 
taken over from the East Indian Com¬ 
pany's service as the “ Dumpies,” owing to 
most of the men then being of diminutive 
size. The nickname is scarcely applicable 
nowadays. The men of the Medical Staff 
Corps are known as the “ Linseed 
Lancers" and the “ Poultice Whollopers,' 
whilst the Army Service Corps has been 
at different times somewhat unflatteringly 
referred to as “ London Thieving Corps ” 
from its initials at that time, L.T.C. (Land 
Transport Corps), “Murdering Thieves" 
when it was known as the Military Train,, 
and “ Moke Train " when mules were first 
used for transport. The Ordnance Store 
Corps have been known as “ My Sister 
Sells Cabbage ” from the initials of 
“ Military Store Staff Corps ” which it was 
at one time called, and “ Sugar Stick 
Brigade ” on account of the shape of the 
trimmings orj the uniform. 


The Dorsetshire Regiment has been 
known at various times as “ Sankey'a 
Horse ” from its Colonel's name at the 
time, and the fact that the men were 
mounted upon mules at the Battle of 
Almanza in order that they might reach 
the army in time to take part in the 
fighting. The other nickname is the 
"Green Linnets” on account of the dull 
green facings of the uniform. 

The 14th Hussars are called the “ Ram- 
nuggar Boys ” in memory of the battle of 
that name. This regiment is that of 
Charles O’Malley and the famous Nickey 
Free. The Royal Warwicks are distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of “Guise's 
Geese" from the name of their then 
Colonel being pronounced Gees, and also 
from their grass green facings at that 
time; also known as the “ Saucy Sixth” 
and the “ Warwickshire Lads.” The Lan¬ 
cashire Fusiliers get their name of the 
“Two Tens" from their number, that of 
the “ Minden Boys ” from the bottle of 
that name, and that of “ Kingsley's 
Stand ” from the conspicuous bravery the 
men displayed under the command of 
General Kingsley at the Battle of Minden. 
The men since that time have celebrated 
the fight by wearing Minden roses in their 
caps on the anniversary of the battle. 

The South Lancashires have two nick¬ 
names—the “ Excellers,” a pun on its. 
number XL., and the “ Fighting Fortieth " 
from its long and distinguished record. 

There are, of course, many other regi¬ 
ments who are in possession of nicknames,, 
and the records of which entitle them to- 
mention in an article like the present one, 
but space will not permit of their inclusion- 
at the present time. Possibly we may 
return to the subject on anotheroccasion. 


The Son oT an 
Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange Mystery and 
Wild Adventure. 


erhafs it will be 
well at this point 
to explain how it 
came about that 
Patrol Leader 
Ronald Overbury 
happened to be 
inLondoninJune 
so far away from 
his troop at Dash- 
ford. Dashford, 
as everyone 
ought to know, is 
in Devonshire; 
it is a village, 
small in size, but 
great in zeal, at 
least so far as the 
Boy Scout movement is concerned. Ronald’s 
father, Sir Samuel Overbury, had a country 
house there, and, not only did he help the 
movement by bis patronage and encourage¬ 
ment, but he allowed his son to become a 
patrol-leader, an office for which he was 
excellently fitted. 


CHAPTER n. —PAOLO. 

Ronald had been at a public school for 
two years, so he was only at home during the 
holidays; but early in the year in which our 
story commences he had had to undergo 
an operation, from which his recovery had 
been slow and tedious. Thus it happened 
that in June, when he should have been at 
school, he was Bpending a few weeks in 
London with his parents at their house in 
Kensington. 

Ronald’s meeting with Luigi Costa, the 
artist-anarchist, had given him much food 
for thought. To begin with, he wondered 
whether his father were in any danger from 
these lawless men. Sir Samuel Overbury 
was one of the greatest financiers of the 
day, the director of several important 
companies, and one of the largest employers 
of labour. Ronald had always thought of 
anarchists as attacking royal persons, and it 
was quite a new idea to him that his father 
might become a mark for their malice. 

Secondly, the man, Luigi Costa, interested 
Ronald in spite of his terrible opinions. 
There was something about him which he 
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could not help liking ; and he also wondered' 
what the other members of his family were 
like. But it is not probable that he would 
have availed himself of the artist’s invita¬ 
tion, had it not been for another coincidence 
whlbh brought him once more into connection - 
with this mysterious family. 

Remembering that the artist had Baid he 
had a picture in the Royal Academy, Ronald 
decided one morning to visit Burlington 
House in the hope of finding it. He was not 
particularly interested in pictures, galleries- 
bored him, and the “ great masters ” were to - 
him worse than Greek. All Ronald wanted 
to see was a picture marked in the catalogue, 

“ No. 663. PAOLO. (Luigi Cotta)." 

The galleries were filled with the usual 
well-dressed crowd: ladies come to show off' 
their new gowns and wonderful hats, some 
to meet their friends, and a few people—just 
a few—to see the pictures. Ronald cared 
for none of these things, but pushed his way 
politely through the crowd till he found! 
the object of his search. 
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It was a portrait of a boy of about twelve 
or thirteen, playing a violin. His likeness 
to Luigi Costa, the artist, was most striking— 
he had the same shaped face and the same 
dark eyes. Ronald had no doubt that the 
model was Costa’s own son of whom he had 
spoken. 

The portrait would not have interested 
Ronald at all had it not been for his meeting 
with the artist. But here was a fresh 
character in his romance—the boy—Paolo; 
and Ronald wondered, as he looked at the 
picture, what sort of a boy the original might 
be, whether he would make a good scout, or 


interested Ronald greatly, for he had not the 
least doubt that the lady in question was 
the wife ot his anarchist friend, and he was 
very anxious to see what she was like. 
When Madame Costa appeared he saw that 
she was very fair, a fact which seemed to 
astonish everyone, for somehow people 
expect a contralto to be dark. In spite of 
his interest in Madame Costa, Ronald was not 
sorry when the concert came to an end and 
the merry party were speeding along in the 
motor down Langham Place. 

The female members of the party were 
eagerly discussing the concert, when some¬ 
thing startling happened. 
A huge motor-bus in front 
of them started running 
away. There were wild 
cries from left and right, 
a grinding crash and 
shrieks of terror. The 


“The head and shoulders appeared of a young boy whom Ronald recognised as ‘Paolo’ of the picture.’ 


whether, like many artists’ children, he was 
in real life more ornamental than agreeable. 
Before the day was over his curiosity was 
to be more or less gratified. 

In the afternoon of the day when Ronald 
visited the Academy it was his fate to have 
to escort his mother and an aunt to a ballad 
concert at the Queen’s Hall. Ronald was 
rather bored, as he did not care for concerts, 
but he was too polite to show’ it in any way. 
Presently he heard his aunt saying to his 
mother, “ Madame Costa is singing : that 
new contralto, you know, whom the papers 
are all raving about.” This pieco of news 


Overbury s’ chauffeur stopped the car, and 
Ronald and he jumping out rushed to 
the scene of the disaster. The runaway 
bus, which had by now come to a standstill 
farther down the road, had run into and 
overturned a taxi-cab. A crowd had already 
begun to gather, and a policeman hurried up, 
followed by a doctor, to render any assistance 
that might be necessary. Just as Ronald 
and the chauffeur came running up, they 
heard someone apparently trying to force his 
way out of the w recked vehicle, and the head 
and shoulders appeared of a young boy whom 
Ronald recognised as “ Paolo ” of the picture. 


“ Help ! ” cried the boy with an appealing 
gaze at Ronald. “ My mother ! I think she 
is injured.” 

The poor lady—it was the new contralto— 
was soon extricated from the ruined cab and 
laid unconscious on a heap of coats, while 
young Paolo knelt beside her wild with grief. 

“ Is she killed ? ” he asked the doctor, 
trying to keep back a sob. 

“ No ! ** said the medical man cheerily. 
“ She has only fainted, I don’t think she is 
seriously injured; but we cannot tell till 
she comes round.” 

It was not long before Madame Costa 
began to recover: at first she moaned softly 
and then complained of a pain in her right 
arm. The doctor soon ascertained that she 
had been badly bruised, but no bones were 
broken. Paolo was greatly relieved, and, 
turning to Ronald, complete stranger 
though he was, said with a bright smile, “I 
am so glad she’s all 
right.” 

“ Yes,” said Ronald. 
“ You must take her homo 
as quickly as you can.” 

“ I had better call 
another taxi,” said Paolo, 
“ but I’m rather afraid of 
them after this.” 

“ She had better go 
back in our car,” said 
Lady Overbury, who had 
come across to see if she 
could bo of any use. 
“ Alfred is a careful driver. 
Ronald, you will see the 
lady home, won't you ? 
We will get some tea in 
Piccadilly and you can 
como back for us.” 

Paolo thanked Lady 
Overbury for her kind 
offer and went and told 
his mother, w ho gratefully 
accepted it; and she was 
assisted by Ronald and 
the chauffeur into the car, 
followed by Paolo. Five 
minutes later Ronald was 
driving off with Madame 
Costa and her son in the 
direction of Kensington. 

The lady was still 
suffering too much from 
the shock to feel inclined 
to talk ; but Paolo mado 
up for any lack of cor. 
versation on his mother’s 
part by chattering in¬ 
cessantly to Ronald all 
the way home. 

“ Doesn't my mother sing gloriously ? ” 
he asked. 

Ronald assented, though not being 
musical ho really knew nothing about it. 
Paolo, who was full of music, talked of the 
concert and his favourite performers, which 
did not interest the older bov in the least. 
Then he began to recount the adventures 
of some of his friends and heroes, particularly 
of one, Giuseppe Bardi, and so graphically 
did he tell these tales, that Ronald became 
deeply interested and was quite sorry when 
they arrived at their destination and the 
time came to bid his new’ friends farewell. 
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The chauffeur rang the bell and a maid¬ 
servant appeared and helped her mistress 
oat of the car. Madame Costa smiled at 
Ronald as she passed, thanked him with a 
little bow and went on into the house; but 
Paolo lingered behind. 

“ Good-bye,” he said. “ You have been 
most awfully good to us.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Ronald, holding out his 
hand ; but to his astonishment Paolo offered 
him his left. 

“ What! ” exclaimed • Ronald. “ Are 
you a scout T ” 

“ No. Only I’ve hurt the other. Please 
don't say anything, as I don’t want mother 
to know.” 

“ Hard luck ! ” said Ronald. “ Let me 
look at it.” 

Paolo drew his right hand out of his pocket 
and unwound the handkerchief which he 
had wrapped loosely round it. Ronald saw 
that it was covered with blood and two of 
his fingers looked as if they had been crushed. 

“ Well,” said Ronald, “ you are a brick 
to have kept quiet about it all this time. 
Doesn’t it hurt ? ” 


“ Oh, yes. Just a bit. You see, just 
as we went over, I put my arm out and it 
got jammed somehow in the broken door. 
But I mustn’t stop now. Mother will be 
wanting me. Good-bye ! ” 

“ You must show it to a doctor,” said 
Ronald. “ Promise you will, won’t you ? ” 
“ All right,” sang out Paolo, running up 
the steps. “ Good-bye, and thank you 
ever so much ! ” 

A few minutes later Ronald was driving 
back along Piccadilly to meet the ladies at 
the caf6 they had mentioned. His thoughts 
were full of the mysterious family with 
which he had been brought in contact by 
two such strange coincidences. His meeting 
with Madame Costa and young Paolo had 
only served to increase his interest in the 
family, and the boy’s pluck in concealing 
the injury to his hand was a great point in 
his favour. In Bhort, by the time the car 
pulled up at the caf6, Ronald had quite 
made up his mind to call on the morrow 
at the anarchist’s house and inquire for 
Madame Costa and Paolo. 

[To be continued.) 
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The Red Hand. 

A Night of Terror and its Sequel. 

By A800T OARLETON. 


TTTSI0f»9 generally are things in which I do not 
V believe, although the one I am about to relate 
vraa the cause of a great deal of uneasiness to me, and 
is not yet altogether eradicated from my mind. 

It was on the evening of Sunday before Christmas 
Day that a friend (whoso name for the nonce shall be 
Brown) and I had been arranging about going home 
together on the following Tuesday for our Christinas 
holidays. We had always been the greatest of friends, 
a circumstance which arose none the less from necessity 
than from mutual esteem, and like many lasting friend¬ 
ships, had sprang from a quarrel. IIow’ it came about 
neither of us cared to recall. Since that day both of 
us were heartily ashamed of our conduct, and each 
strove to make the most concessions to the other, which 
he in turn was more than unwilling to allow. 

Our home was in one of those pretty little villages in 
the Yorkshire dales, where my father, following in the 
steps of his forefathers, divided his time between 
cultivating the Grange Farm and fox him ting. 

Brown's father was the respected rector of the parish, 
who oooid afford to pay a curate to look after the 
everyday welfare of his little flock whilst he accom¬ 
panied my father in many a glorious run after the 
Blank wood hounds, or carried bis gun over the turnip 
and stubble. 

Brown and I were of about the same age—had been 
to the same school, and now were both clerks in the 
same office in London. We were more like brothers 
than strangers in blood and entirely wrapped up in one 
another’s doings and aspirations. 

On the Sunday in question we had hardly been 
away from each other. In the morning we had been 
together to the Abbey, and in the evening, just before 
the opening of my story, we were wending our way 
from St. Paul’s, recounting each boyish escapade in 
which we had shared. Brown seemed to me more 
than unusually bright and happy in the anticipation 
of again visiting the scenes of our early exploits, whilst 
I strove hard to keep up my spirits, secretly wishing 
all the while to reach the point at which we should 
part for the night. 

Something unusual had oome over me. Neither 
Brown’s high spirits nor the prospect of being home 
for the holidays had any effect on me. I know not 
why. How often in these moods are we not anxious 
to escape from our dearest friends, and hope, in vain, 
to get away from ourselves ! 

After leaving Brown I hurried home. The moon 
■was shining on a slight covering of snow with a weird 
effect, but otherwise it was a beautiful night; though 
I oouid see nothing but the shadows which it threw 
across my path. On reaching my apartments I tried 
to read, but could not free my mind from some yet 


unformed creature of the brain trying to depict Itself. 
I was bodily and mentally worn out and fatigued. I 
gave up reading as hopeless and went to bed. 

I soon fell into a heavy sleep and could not have been 
in bed more than an hour when I was disturbed by an 
unpleasant sensation like some great and ponderous 
weight holding me down. I tried to move, but my 
limbs refused to stir. I would have shouted, but my 
tongue was tied. I felt pinned and helpless. My 
body was asleep, yet my mind was wide awake. 

The moon was just beaming through the curtains, 
and the room was filled with a pale cold light. I tried 
to raise my head, and to my horror discerned lying on 
the bed a hand which looked just as if it had been cut 
off from the wrist and smeared with blood. This 
dreadful sight increased my fears, and I seemed to be 
growing stiff with terror. Perspiration stood like 
beads on my forehead ; my head swam, and I fell back 
exhausted. 

I must havo fainted ; but it was only a bodily 
collapse. The vagaries of my distraught mind rushed 
on at a fearful pace, and my mental vision still reflected 
the terrible shadow. Do as I would to dispel the 
hideous spectre, it was all in vain. I looked at the 
ceiling or the carpet—hut, wherever I turned my eyes, 
tnere was the same severed hand in all its ghastliness 
and reality. 

Thus I must have lain for some time, my distorted 
vision conjuring up all kinds of appalling catastro¬ 
phes. 

Then it seemed that morning came at last, and with 
it some slight mastery of will over my wearied brain, 
but no real comfort, as the same disturbing spectacle 
was ever recurring before my eyes. I hastily sipped 
my coffee as was my wont and rushed off to business 
hoping to leave all trace of my vision behind. Hut 
no, it followed mo like a shadow. My friend was in 
his gayest mood and I was afraid he would notice the 
cloud that had come over me. How I got over the 
few minutes I had with him I cannot tell. It seemed 
an age of misery to me. My reason would momentarily 
return and I would resolve to tell Brown my trouble, 
and instantly I shrank from the ordeal for fear of 
ridicule. 

My mind was depressed and I knew it. On 
reflection I tried to persuade myself it was the result 
of overwork. The holidays and change of scene 
would remove It all. But my mind was not so easily 
to be put at rest. Nothing could prevent the 
thought recurring that that awesome hand had its 
meaning. 

So ran the phantasmagoria of my dream. Many 
times in that awful night did I "catch the crowded 
train that was to take us home, and as many times 


did I arrive at the great London terminus, where all 
was bustle and excitement, only to find myself pinned 
and helpless with the same ugly vision ever before my 
eyes. 

At last the fearful morning came, and with it my 
fears increased tenfold. Brown was waiting for me 
on the platform. The train was packed and we were 
compelled to take the carriage next the engine. The 
guard's whistle pierced above the din, and the engine 
shrieked and snorted at its heavy load. Every 
jarring noise shook my nerves and added to my misery. 
The passing of suburban trains, the crossing of points, 
shooting long and sombre tunnels and flying over 
rickety bridges, served only to intensify my mental 
agony. 

Yet on we sped swiftly into the beautiful open 
country, and mv mind was reposing in the gliding 
motion, only to be abruptly aroused by a sharp shrill 
sound as of a whistle from the engine, closely followed 
by a terrible bump, appalling shrieks and general 
confusion, and I felt myself thrown from the seat with 
a shock and a humming in my ears. Alter this I 
remembered nothing more until I pictured mjJiplf 
lying on the railway bank among bits of broken glass 
that shone like crystals, pieces of broken woodwork 
splintered into fragments, with an unseen groaning 
mass struggling in the background. 

A moment’s reflection told me what had happened. 
I was helpless from fright and sickened at the sight, 
for on looking round there I saw a severed hand spread 
out on the ground just as had haunted me before, but 
with this difference—it was a real hand of flesh and 
bone, and near it lay the stretched form of my poor 
friend Brown 1 

This shock was indeed too much for my already 
overburdened brain. With one tremendous effort 
to go to his assistance I awoke—to And it was all a 
dream! 

It was some moments before I could realise my 
proper sense of reason, and I still doubted whether I 
was not yet the victim of an illusion, for there in front 
of my bewildered eyes lay the dreaded hand in all its 
mock simplicity. 

The actual truth was harder to realise than the 
vagaries of my vivid dream. My delight at knowing 
poor Brown was unharmed was greater than the 
agonies I had gone through in my troubled sleep. 

Although days, which seem like years, have passed 
since I was under the influence of this terrible dream 
I shall never forget the impression it left ou my 
mind. 

To explain the cause of my erring and vagrant mind 
requires hut little effort—to believe it, a greater desrree 
of practical credulity. As I was dozing off into my 
first sleep I noticed in the pale light of the inoon one of 
my red wool-lined gloves ou the bed. I thought it 
rather an unusual place, but was too tired to remove it. 
My old cat had, unnoticed, followed mo into the 
bedroom and, after I had dropped off to sleep, it came 
and sal on the top of the bed and purred away—which 
(as I was so anxious to get off home) I imagined to be 
the puffing of the engine. Being thus : tarted in the 
imaginary train the visionary accident and my sub¬ 
sequent surprise can be easily accounted for by what 
now proved to be the real cause of my awful night¬ 
mare. 

On finally awakening after my dream my eyes first 
caught sight of the glove just as I had closed them on 
it, but on looking round 1 found that the cat had 
knocked over m3' looking-glass, smashing the frame and 
shattering the mirror into a thousand pieces. 

Whether she liad sprung from the bed at her own 
image in the glass, or being anxious to join some of her 
feline companions ** making night hideous ” on the 
neighbouring housetops, I do not know, but after the 
crash which awoke me she had escaped through the 
broken window and fled. 


? ^ 
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WHERE LITTLE JOHN IS BURIED. 

Is the churchyard of Hathersage, Derbyshire, is 
buried Robin Hood's celebrated associate, Little John, 
whose long grave is the obiect of much interest and 
curiosity to visitors of th«‘ Veak district. There is a 
tale in the village that the grave was opened in 1780 
and a thigh-bone 29J inches long taken out and kept as 
a curiosity for many years. It afterwards disappeared, 
however, also Little John’s cap and long-bow, which 
had been kept in the church. 

^■^5 

A WORD TO BOYS. 

THE Rev. K. R. G. Hunt, the English International 
footballer and a master at lligligate School, lias received 
tile highest honour that can fall to an English player, 
having been selected as an international against 
Scotland. He is the fortu¬ 
nate holder of a Cup Medal, 
having helped the "Wolves” 
to win it, and he now plays 
with them when bis leisure 
permits, because he never 
neglects his work for recrea¬ 
tion. He is a good preacher, 
manly and evangelical, and 
has become quite a famous 
ligure in the East End of 
T/ondon, where he lias helped 
tho Leyton Football Club at 
different times. 

Mr. Hunt sa^ : " Football 
teaches self - th». .pline, self- 
control, unselfishness, fair play, 
keenness and pluck. Wo may 
see exhibitions of bad temper 
and unsportsmanlike beliaviour 
on the part of both players and 
spectators, but such faults arc 
growing fewer and fewer, and 
they arc gradually dying a 
natural death as a result of 
the lessons that the game 
teaches. I want each one to 
ask himself seriously this ques¬ 
tion : 4 Do these lessons, this 
self-discipline, this self-control 
of temper, tins unselfishness, 
tliis pluck and keenness, cease 
to affect us directly wo have 
changed back into our every¬ 
day clothes and resumed once 
more our everyday life ? 4 ” 

In the address to boys, from which we quote the 
above, Mr. Hunt thus goes straight to the point: " If 
we are going to join a club we have to fulfil the con¬ 
ditions. Some of them are very strict, but Jesus 
Christ’s Club is just the opposite. He makes no high- 
sounding promises to His recruits. Hear what He says: 


the museum by one of his half-bred descendants named 
Hain-in-tho-Face. Among the scalps are some taken 
from women and old men. Only one has been identi¬ 
fied, that of General Custer, who'was killed in a fight 
in Dakota with a chief named Big Horn. 

THE LOST TOWNS OF WALES. 

It is said that many hundreds of years ago the sea 
attacked a portion of the Welsh coast on Cardigan Bay 
and buried beneath its waves a great number of towns. 
In the third century after Christ a huge embankment 
was built across the Bay from St. Tudwell’s Isle to 
Pensam, near Barmouth, in order to drive off the 
inroads of the sea ; and in this wall—now known as 
" St. Patrick's Causeway ”—wore placed two flood¬ 
gates. to admit or shut out the tide as required. Be¬ 
tween this wall and the present hign-water mark several 
towns have been founded. Now, 
one night, so the story goes, 
there was a high feast in this 
district and the man who had 
charge of the flood-gates par¬ 
took so freely of wine that he 
forgot to close them. In due 
time tho tide rose and flooded 
the whole plain, burying in its 
advance a hundred lowland 
towns. Whether the destruc¬ 
tion of the towns is fact or 
fiction, it is stated that there 
is no doubt at all that a 
breakwater was erected by 
someone several cen tunes 
ago, for many miles of it are 
still visible at low water. 

“ ARETHU8A” 
JACK 

A SMART little table-calen¬ 
dar, in shape suggestive of 
44 the man at the wheel,’’ has 
just been issued from 164 
."haftesbury Avenue, the Lon¬ 
don Offices of the Arethusa 
and Chichester Training Ships 
for poor boys of good char¬ 
acter. The 44 man 44 is an 
Arcthusa Jack Tar, standing at 
the salute, his medals and 
stripes betokening him an 
excellent specimen of a well- 
trained young British sailor. The letterpress- on 
the 44 wheel ” is good reading for every patriotic 
Briton, for it tells of 2100 Arcthuta Jacks sent into 
the Royal Navy, and €000 into the Merchant 
Service. * It is no wonder that their Majesties the 
King and Queen are Patrons of this noble work. 


4 If any man will come after Me. let him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and follow Me.’ And 
60 , if we wish to join his Club, we shall have to deny 
ourselves. Yes, the old life will have to be given up. 
Drinking, swearing, impure thoughts, bad temper, 
these and a hundred and one other things must be left 
behind. He won't leave us alone during the week, and 
be satisfied if we turn up once a week for the game. 
Sunday-Christians are no good to Him. H we are 
going to sign on, we must not think that all we have 
to do is to turn up once a week at church ; there are 
seven days in the week, and on each of them He 
demands whole-hearted service.” 

These are brave, stirring words, Bovs. Take them 
to heart and join Christ’s Club, if you have not already 
done so. 


The Grave of Little John. 


A UNIQUE TROPHY. 

A SIOUX chief’s headgear, made of 400 human scalps 
hanging from straw plaits, has been placed in the 
Natural History Museum at New York. It belonged 
several generations ago to War Eagle, and was sold to 



Luck! 


“How wafc the man run over, Jimmy ? ” 

“ Why, he was picking up a horse-shoe for luck ! ” 



Villaqe Ancient : 44 Ho I ho! that makes me feel quite young again I ** 
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A Red Man of To-day. 
“EAGLE’S FEATHER." 

A Chief of the Ojibbeway Indians. 


The Son of an 

Anarchist: 

A Tale or Strange Mystery 
and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, M.A., 

Author of “ A Couple of Scamps,’* etc. 

CHAPTER m.—GIUSEPPE BARDI. 

I T is necessary for us to go back to one 
evening, a few days before the motor 
ccident in Langh&m Place, when the Costa 
family were at home together. 

Paolo had come home from the day- 
school, which he attended whenever his 
mother did not keep him away for some 
reason or other. He seemed to think that 
everyone was longing to wait upon him and 
attend to his many wants, for he would come 
in bursting with importance—one almost 
expected a fanfare of trumpets to announce 
his arrival—and everyone was sent hither 
and thither, Sally the maid to fetch his 
slippers, his father to hang up his coat for 
him in the hall, while his mother would go 
down on her knees and help him off with his 
boots. 

After all this he condescended to head 
a hungry procession to the dining-room, 
where he ate a hearty meal and recounted 
for the benefit of his admirers his adventures 
during the day, the pranks he had played on 
the French master, the unlawful but thrilling 
experiments he had performed in the chemical 
laboratory, and other marvellous things ho 
had done in and out of school. When at 
length his Majesty signified that his appetite 
had been satisfied, tea was speedily removed 
and the household gave itself up to helping 
him with his home-work or amusing him in 
many ingenious ways. 

The long and the short of it was, thatMaster 
Paolo Costa was getting terribly spoilt. His 
mother adored him, and his father meekly 
followed her example. But we must not 
be too hard on Madame Costa ; for if you are 
a popular singer, whom everyone spoils, and 
you have a nice boy like Paolo, and only 
one of him, it is not as easy as one might 
imagine to avoid spoiling him. If the 
spoiling process had not been soon inter¬ 
rupted, I’m afraid young Paolo would have 
had a very unhappy time of it as he grew 
older. The boy, however, had one or two 
good qualities which saved him: he had 
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a good deal of pluck and determination, when 
once he had set his mind on anything, and 
he was also very devoted to his father and 
mother. His selfishness was more due to 
want of thought than anything else. 

On the evening in question Paolo was 
holding his court in the drawing-room, when 
Mr. Giuseppe Bardi was announced. Paolo 
danced with delight; for Mr. Bardi was a 
friend of his father’s, whom Paolo had 
annexed and looked upon as his own special 
property. Paolo’s interest in Bardi was 
due to the fact that he was a born romancer. 
He could tell stories by the hour of the most 
thrilling hairbreadth escapes, the weirdest 
and most mysterious happenings, and the 
most daring exploits and feats of courage. 
Of some of these Bardi represented himself 
to be the hero. How far they were true I 
should not like to say : Paolo’s father was 
more amused than convinced by them and 
Madame Costa was frankly incredulous, but 
young Paolo thought his friend the bravest 
and most daring adventurer in the world. 

In return for one of his stories, Bardi 
would insist on Paolo playing the violin to 
him. There was nothing wonderful about 
Paolo’s playing, though his mother thought 
he was a prodigy and hoped that ere long he 
would, like herself, be winning the thunderous 
applause of a Queen’s Hall audience. But 
though he played with a good tone and 
feeling, Paolo was not destined to shine on 
the concert platform. 


Bardi listened 
with evident 
pleasure to 
Paolo’s playing, 
and, when it was 
over, engaged 
Luigi in earnest 
conversati on, 
much to the dis¬ 
gust of Paolo, 
who wanted 
another story. 

Later in the 
evening, when 
Paolo was in 
bed, his mother 
came up to say 
good - night to 
him. Looking at 
her he saw that 
she had been 
crying. He 
asked w r hat was 
the matter; but 
at first she shook 
her head and 
said he would 
not understand. 
Then, unable to 
restrain herself 
any longer, she 
burst out: 

“ Oh, Paolo, 
little man. I’m 
so anxious about 
father.” 

“ Is he ill ? ” 
a 8 k e d Paolo, 
Bitting up in bed. 

“ No, it is 
worse than 
thfct,” said, his* 
mother, taking 
one of his hands in hers. “ You know r , 
dear, that your father has some strange 
ideas about the government of the country 
and about the rich and the poor.” 

“ Yes, mother, I’ve heard him say that 
all the unhappiness of the poor is caused by 
the rich.” 

“ Of course,” went on his mother, “ your 
father is a dear good man and always keeps 
the law of the land. He would never hurt 
or wrong anyone. But I’m afraid, Paolo, 
he’s getting to be friends with some people 
who are not good, who do not mind breaking 
the law and hurting others.” 

Paolo was silent. He did not understand. 

“ I’m afraid Mr. Bardi is not doing him 
any good, Paolo.” 

“ Oh, mother!” exclaimed Paolo, “ don’t 
say that! Mr. Bardi is a good man, and so 
very, very brave.” 

Madame Costa smiled through her tears. 

“ Anyway, Paolo, he is trying to persuade 
your father to join an anarchist society. 

I don’t know its name ; bub I am afraid it 
is not a good thing and may get your father 
into trouble.” 

“ Oh, mother, what can we do ? ” asked 
Paolo, with w ide-open eyes. 

“I’m afraid we can do nothing, dear.” 
Her tears rained down on the boy’s face as 
she bent over to kiss him. “ I have begged 
and entreated your father to have nothing 
to do with these people, but he will not listen. 
He says it is his duty, and that he is not 


going to play the coward and hold back when 
others are doing all the dangerous work.” 

“ No, of course not,” said Paolo. “ I 
understand that. I am sure father is not a 
coward.” 

44 But, dear child, what is this dangerous 
work of w hich he speaks ? Perhaps it is 
shooting at great people or throwing bombs.” 

“ Oh, mother, he would never do that.” 

“ I am not so sure, dear, if he thought it 
was his duty—but lie dow n and go to sleep. 
I ought not to have said anything. You are 
only a child and these great sorrows are 
not for you.” So saying she kissed him 
once more, and left him alone in the dark, 
thinking. 

“ Only a child ! ” said Paolo to himself. 
“ Am I always to be petted and made a baby 
of, even when mother is in trouble and 
father talks of doing dangerous things ? ” 

Presently, with no definite purpose in his 
mind, he hopped out of bed and put on 
his dressing-gown. He had heard his mother 
close her bedroom door and could still 
distinguish the low voices of his father and 
Mr. Bardi in the room below. Silently he 
opened the door and crept down the stairs. 
At the drawing-room door he paused and 
listened at the key-hole. He knew' it was 
dishonourable to listen, but he felt the end 
justified the means. 

Then he heard Mr. Bardi speaking: he was 
telling, with the same graphic skill which 
had enchanted Paolo, a harrowing tale of 
the wrongs of some poor people, who were 
suffering from a “ lock-out ” in one of 
the great industries. When he paused 
for breath, Paolo could hear his father’s 
muffled exclamations of pity and indignation. 

“ The man ought to be shot! ” cried 
Luigi Costa presently. “ He is a curse to 
the country.” Paolo, as he heard this, 
thought of his mother’s words and shivered. 

“ Then you w ill join our society ? ” asked 
Bardi in a gentle voice. “ Our principles 
are the same as yours, but we are going to 
make a great effort this year to put them into 
practice, and if I am not mistaken we shall 
be able to do much for oppressed and 
downtrodden workers.” 

For a moment there w as silence ; then 
Luigi said in a low voice: 44 Very well. 
I will.” 

“ Then you shall be initiated to-morrow 
week at half-past eight into the Society of 
the Sons of Glorious Liberty. I w ill propose 
you. Do you know the address ? ” 

“ No. What is it ? ” 

44 260 Browm Street.” 

“ 260 BrowTi Street,” repeated Costa. 
44 1 will be there. Bardi, you shall never 
again call me a coward.” 

Paolo had heard enough, and, fearing they 
might come out and discover him, he 
retired upstairs as quietly as he had come. 

‘‘Next Tuesday at half-past eight,” he 
repeated to himself as he got back into 
bed, 44 at 260 Brow n Street. I shall go 
there too ! I won't be a coward when men 
are doing dangerous work ! ” Then he lay 
down, but not to sleep. 

The ” un-spoiling ” of Paolo had begun. 

(To be continued.) 
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How a Railway Man Climbs -the Ladder. 



shunter killed. 
While shunting 
at . . . Station 
yesterday, 
William Turner, 
aged forty, was 
crushed to death 
between two 
trucks. Turner 
leaves a widow and two 
children.’* 

Scarcely a week elapses without such a 
paragraph appearing in some newspaper, 
and it has become so commonplace that 
the reader skims over it as being one of 
the least interesting or important iterri6 
of news. Yet within its five lines lies 
a tragedy, and it sets forth in baldest 
terms the close of a life of hazardous 
duty. How often the event happens and 
passes unchronicled anywhere, unless it 
be in “the Book that is opened.” Who 
cares ? Another man is sent to take the 
place of him who worked there yesterday, 
and the shunting goes on as noisily as 
before. 

But the shunter is a man whose history 
and training are worth knowing, so that 
his often untimely end may evoke at least 
a touch of sympathetic feeling in others. 
It is true that he is only a shunter, and 
in the railway service he occupies a place 
among the lowly. He is also a man, how¬ 
ever, with standards of conduct, ideals, 
affections, and ties of kinship, and, if 
for no other reason than for his service 
to his country’s industry’ and commerce, 
he deserves to be better known than he 


usually is. 

He probably begins his railway connec¬ 
tion as a porter in the goods-shed at a 
station where the products of the soil and 
of manufacture are received and des¬ 
patched by rail. He there becomes 
familiarised with the various kinds of goods 
dealt with. He is taught to recognise the 
urgency in transit required by perishable 
goods and other kinds of merchandise, and 
the usual destinations to which certain 
kinds of goods are despatched. He learns 
the main functions which railways perform 
as the carriers of a nation’s commerce, and 
the links of supply and demand, estab¬ 
lished by proximity to a railway line, con¬ 
necting the most distant and sleepy 
villages with the thronging centres of city 
activity. 

He handles bales and boxes, bundles and 
barrels, of every size and description. 
He takes and gives delivery of goods to 
traders or carriers, and his eyes must be 
quick to detect flaws in packing, breakages, 
or miscarriages of any kind. H;a evidence 
may be required—ar.d may be the only 
evidence available—in the countless dis¬ 
putes and claims which daily arise between 
traders and the public generally and the 
railway companies as to delays in transit, 
damage to goods, and the like. He may 
have to support claims for demurrage made 
by the railway company against tardy 
traders who neglect or delay to unload 
the waggons bringing goods to them. 'His 
sphere of work is on the floor of the goods 
shed and beside the lorries, vans, and 
carts which come and go there, or else it 
is on the adjacent loading bank. He is 
concerned for the present with the con¬ 
tents of waggons rather than with the 
movements of the waggons themselves. He 
assists sometimes with the loading or 
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unloading of cattle or sheep. He may be 
set to count the sheep as they crush or leap 
past when being driven into the trucks, 
and this is indeed a difficult task. 

Thus his long day, consisting of at least 
a round of the clock, is filled up, and at 
night he goes home to his wife and children 
tired enough. Then supper, a wash, and 
a smoke; and of a night in spring or 
summer he will have a change of work 
in tending hie littl- strip of garden ground 
in which he takes pride. He has then 
some leisure to be the husband and father 
at his home, and to be more of the man 
and less of the employee; until, with 
another morning's dew, he is again on his 
way to the depot, there to earn another 
day’s wages, by help of which his home 
may be held together. 

But a change of work comes, and he 
leaves the goods-shed and goes out into 
the yard. His duties now have to do with 
putting in train for their destinations the 
vans and waggons he used to help to fill. 
In a large yard he may be only one of a 
number of shunters or marshalmen, and, 
if so, he is under directions from his fore¬ 
man. No doubt, whilst working in the 
goods-shed he has become well acquainted 
with the times of departure or arrival of 
the various goods trains at the station, as 
well as the destination, stops, and de¬ 
nomination (whether express, slow, ot 
** pick-up”) of 
each. All this 
knowledge is 
now invaluable 
to him when he 
comes '■ to take 
part in the 
actual marshall¬ 
ing of the trains. 

If waggon s 
must be shunted 
in order to be in 
readiness for 
certain trains 
which only pass, 
and do not start 
from the station, 
then he must see 
that they are 
marshalled in 
proper order 
into a con¬ 
venient lye in 
good time for 
being “ lifted ” 
by the train 
when it comes 
in. Some trains 
are made up in, 
and start from, 
his own yard, 
and he must see 
that the waggons 
in the shed, at 
the loading- 
bank and in the 
lyes arc all 
promptly col¬ 
lected and 
arranged accord- 
ing to their 
destinations 
upon the line 
from which the 
train will start. 

A guard’s van 
must he shunted 
at the end of 


the train, and if it be of considerable length 
a brake-van must be put in the middle of 
the train. 

Probably the shunting operations are 
carried out with the aid of a shunting 
engine—in some of the smaller goods- 
yards a horse is used for shunting two or 
three waggons at a time—and the heavy 
engine which is to go with the train must 
be shunted out from the engine-shed, or 
the coaling-bank, or the water tank, and 
put at the head of the train, all in good 
time for starting at the appointed minute. 

Is the shunter sure now that every 
coupling is securely linked up in this train 
which has been made up of so many frag¬ 
ments? Has some waggon in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the yard been neglected, 
requiring to be hurriedly shunted into 
place at the last moment? Are all the 
hand-brakes on the waggons “off’’ now, 
for they have been in frequent use during 
the marshalling operations? Is he sure 
that that high and bulky load of hay or 
straw is still firmly and exactly poised on 
the waggon, and that no loose or dis¬ 
arranged timber-logs on that other waggon 
protrude too far? For this train will in 
its journey meet other trains, some of 
them passenger expresses, on the double 
line, and there is undoubted danger and 
risk of catastrophe should anything pro¬ 
truding from this train strike another 
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train in passing. Are all the cattle and 
aheep in these tracks standing on their 
feet ? for if any of them have fallen down, 
there is great danger of their being 
injured. The shunter may not be re¬ 
sponsible for seeing that all these matters 
are attended to, but they are all directly 
or indirectly connected with his shunting 
operations, and he might find it difficult to 
evade responsibility if anything did go 
wrong. 

Everything is ready at last; the 
“ checker ” has been along the train mark¬ 
ing in his note book the particulars on 
the ticket-labels of each waggon ; the guard 
and brakesmen are by their vans; it is 
now “ on time,” and they give the signal. 
The engine whistles for the starting-signal 
to be lowered, and this done, the engine 
starts. It brings the whole train gradually 
into motion, with that link-link-linking up 
of waggon after waggon, and strain¬ 
ing of the coupling rods and springs 
of the draw-gear, which is peculiar 
to the starting of goods trains of 
which the couplings are long and 
loose. Then it rumbles noisily 
past, with increasing speed, every 
pair of wheels jolting on the 
joinings of every rail; and as we 
look after the train, it is out of 
the station and away ! 

Of course, in the case of goods 
trains arriving at the station, the 
processes above described are re¬ 
versed, for the train has to be 
“ broken up,” as it were, and its 
waggons distributed to the places 
in the yard appropriate to them. 

It may be that a train arriving 
from one direction may approach 
down an incline to the station 
which is its terminus, and come to 
a stop, not within the station, but 
upon the incline ; and the train is 
distributed from that point. The 
shunters come up from the yard 
and co-operate with the brakesman. 

First the engine leaves the train, 
which is then kept in position by 
the brakes in the vans, and then 
the waggons by twos and threes 
are detached; they descend by 
force of gravity, ana run into their 
respective lyes in the yard. All 
that is needed is that the points be 
shifted with each operation, and 
that each set of waggons detached 
be sent into the yard in charge of 
a shunter who “brakes” their 
speed as required. Finally, the 
guard’s van comes rumbling slowly 
down the incline into the yard, and the 
train, as such, is no more ! 

In broad daylight the continuous shunt¬ 
ing operations (only one fraction of which 
are here indicated) may be carried through 
without great risk to the shunters. But 
it must be remembered that the greater 
part of the goods traffic on a railway is 
conducted in the evening and during the 
night, for the obvious reason that the lines 
are then comparatively free of passenger 
traffic, and that the convenience of senders 
and receivers of goods is thereby suited. 
Desultory shunting i6, of course, always 
going on in a busy yard, but it is in the 
darkness of evening or night that most 
shunting must be done. The risks for the 
shunters are then increased ten-fold, not¬ 
withstanding the bright lamps with which 
goods-yards are generally lighted. Shunt¬ 
ing must, of course, also go on in all 
weathers—in fog, wind, ram, snow', or 
frost. 

The shunter's only “ tools ” are a strong 
five-foot pole with an iron hook at the 


end of it, and at night a lamp with red 
and green shades in it. For the rest, he 
must use his own hands and arms—his 
arms to wave signals to the engine drivers, 
and his hands to work the ball-points or 
the brakes on waggons, and often by aid 
of the shunting-pole to fasten or loosen 
their couplings. The use of the pole is, 
of course, to enable him in greater safety 
to couple and uncouple waggons from the 
side without going in between them to do 
so; but there are occasions when he cannot 
use his pole. 

Watch him as he signals an engine with 
some w aggons behind it slowly back into a 
lye to pick up two vans standing there. 
Now the buffers have met, and, using a 
buffer as a lever for his pole, he swings 
up the coupling of the van with it in order 
to catch the hook on the waggon. This 
time—although not often—he misses ! 


Again he tries, with the same result, 
because the hook has a narrow “ mouth ”; 
and as he signals the engine to back still 
further in order to catch up the vans 
which have moved slowly backward, he 
throws down his pole and steps quickly 
into the four-foot way between waggon and 
van and couples them up with his hands. 
You see how he stepped in adroitly under 
the very “ noses ” of the buffers (the 
space between the vehicles is just barely 
enough for the breadth of a man); and ho 
is being hustled backwards as he fastens 
the couplings. 

Have you any doubt now that his calling 
is hazardous? Do you grudge him a 
pension at the age of seventy ? How care¬ 
ful he must be that he does not at that 
moment trip on the cross-bar of any points 
there may be at that place; how agile he 
must be in crawling out below the buffers, 
and behind or in front of the moving 
wheels. Many a knock and bruise he gets, 
and many a time his head meets a sharp 
edge through his not having “ ducked ” 


it far enough. He does not hesitate or 
think of the risks; but signalling to the 
engine driver to start for the other end 
of the yard, he leaps up on the grease-box 
or brake-rod of the nearest waggon, and 
clings to the side of it until the right 
place for stopping is reached. 

He may have to execute what is known 
as a “ throw ” of these two vans. He un¬ 
couples them, and the engine driver, acting 
on the urgent signalling of his arms, backs 
the engine with full power for thirty or 
forty yards, and then applies his brakes 
sharply. The result is to stop the engine 
and the waggons attached to it (though 
with not a little straining on the 
couplings), while the uncoupled vans with 
the impetus thus given run on into the 
appropriate lye. 

Again, in order to save time, he may 
arrange to draw forward at the same time 
different sets of waggons from two 
lyes which are close to one another. 
He attaches a strong rope with an 
iron hook at either end of it from 
one set of waggons to the other; 
the engine pulls both forward, and 
whenever the engine with the first 
set of waggons has passed the 
points where the double lines run 
into one, the shunter very quickly 
shifts the points during the short 
“rope-space.” and thus enables the 
second set of waggons to run into 
the same line with the first, and 
they are then coupled together. 

Sometimes a truck runs off the 
rails, and the shunter’s troubles 
then are not light. “Jacks” and 
“ ramps ” have to be got and 
placed, and adjusted and re¬ 
adjusted. The tracks (which seem 
so heavy and cumbrous when off 
the rails in contrast with their 
mobility when on the rails) have 
then to be, as it were, coaxed or 
decoyed on to the rails, but it is 
often only after much percussion 
and many failures that this is 
accomplished. 

Such are the manoeuvres in which 
the shunter is constantly engaged— 
and, as we have said, for a large 
part of the time in the dark. The 
goods-yard is a network and maze 
of lines of rails, strewn with ball¬ 
points, buffer-stops, signals, and 
check - rails. In an important 
goods-yard, where a number of 
shunters are employed, various 
marshalling operations are being 
carried out at the same time in 
close proximity to each other. There are 
moving engines and waggons in every' 
direction, some attached and others seem¬ 
ing to travel of their own accord, with no 
particular destination. 

There is such a confusion of noises— 
i he shrill whistling of engines, the 
hissing of their steam, the banging, creak¬ 
ing and jerking of waggons, the shrill 
whistles or shouting of the shunters as 
they signal or give directions, now to one 
another, now to the engine drivers, or 
again to the men in the signal-cabin6. 
Cave! Amidst all this noise and distrac¬ 
tion. how stealthily does an engine or a 
truck creep along the rails, sometimes 
overtaking a man who for the moment lias 
had his attention diverted, or is sunk in 
weariness ! The risks which the men run 
are patent. A stumble, a false step, a 
lurch, a mistaken signal, a second’s delay 
in stepping between moving waggons, a slip 
as he >tands with one foot on the grease- 
box or brake-rod of a waggon—it is only 
such infinitesimal mishappenings which 

[so 


THE FLAG AND THE DRUM. 

S AID the Flag, ai it waved on the top at the tower: 

“ Ij boy, keep a heart that i« true 1 
Show Undneae with courage; be gentle with power 1 
And that ia my menage to yon. 

I atand lor a fign, not ot triumph alone, 

Bnt ot triumph with honour combined. 

Bemember, the flnt can be never your own 
It the aeoond be lagging behind. 

■y fold* in the iky are lor othen to aee 
Ai proot ot your purpoee and power; 

For honour in you, findi ita lymbol in me,” 

Said the Flag on the tower. 

Said the Drum, ai it throbbed through the itreeti ot 
the town : 

“ My boy, to the conqueit away! 

The time ii at hand 1 Lay your idleneu down. 

And make all you can ot to-day. 

Square ihoulden ! Eyes right! There’! a journey to 

take; 

A comrade to help on the road. 

Dome ! do all you can, for your brotherhood’! lake. 

To cheer him and lighten hia load. 

Bemember the flag you have hoifted on high 1 
Maintain it I I call to you 1 Come ! 

March iteadfait through all while it float! in the iky! ” 
Said the throb ot the Drum. 

JOHN LEA. 
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The “Boy's Obun Taper, 


so often cost the shunter the lose of a 
limb, or, may ho, his life. 

But let him long be spared to home and 
duty, this man who with a word of com¬ 
mand marshals trucks and engines in a 
railway yard as an officer drills his men on 
the parade ground. For the perspiration 
which so often stands on his brow we 
honour him, because it is the sign of toil 
honestly and bravely done, adding his 
quota to the work of the railway, of the 
State, and -of the world. Let him mar¬ 
shal well his waggons, for so he may 
arrange his own destinies. His reward 
may deservedly be to be raised to higher 
and yet higher rank in the service, and 
become a marshaller of large concerns. 

His first step of promotion may be to 
become a brakesman on the goods trains 


on the line. He is then a travelling 
marshalman, as it were. He can no 
longer always sleep at nights in his own 
home, for more often than not he will be 
travelling all night in his brake-van. 
Long before the starting time of the train 
which he is to accompany he must report 
himself at the yard and make himself 
acquainted with the prospective “load” 
of the train, and with the plan of arrange 
ment of the waggons according to their 
destinations. He may even have to assist 
the yard shunters in finally getting the 
train into order for starting. He may 
have to take sole charge of the train, or 
if it be a long one. he will be accompanied 
by a guard, to whom he will act as 
“ mate.” 

(To be eontinutd .) 


When he caught sight of the knob, which 
was a bright new-looking one, he stopped 
and stared down at it. Then he looked up 
at Rowley’s house and, I believe, when he 
stooped to pick it up, he intended to knock 
at the door and ask if it belonged there. 
But he didn't seem to have any peaceful 
intentions of that kind when he shot up. 
He seemed to be the angriest old gentleman 
I over saw. But after another look at the 
knob, moving it gently with his foot until he 
saw the wire, he wasn’t angry any more. 
I think ho must have caught sight of me 
behind the curtains, becauso he shook his 
head playfully, chuckled, and walked oo. 
But until he disappeared I could see that he 
kept looking over his shoulder. I suppose 
he would have enjoyed seeing someone else 
fooled the same way. 

An old lady who poked the knob gingerly 
with her umbrella at first, and afterwards 
tried to pick it up, nearly spoiled everything, 
and alarmed Rowley so much that he shut 
off the current at once and disconnected the 
wire. She bounced about three feet from 
the pavement, and began shrieking for the 
police. It’s a good thing Rowley’s hoi se 
is in one of those streets where you hardly 
over see a policeman. She made such a 
fuss that Row ley had to come up as quickly 
as he could. To show her that the knob was 
harmless he picked it up and laid it on his 
bare hand. He even placed it against his 
lips. The poor old lady was dreadfully 
puzzled. In the end she apologised to 
Row ley and me, and Row ley’s aunt, and a few 
kids who had collected, and said she couldn’t 
understand how she’d come to make such 
an extraordinary mistake. 

“ It ought to teach her to wear decent 
gloves instead of those silly cotton mittens,’’ 
Rowley said to me w hen everyone had gone, 
and wo had got the knob in working order 
again. 

But our fun, so far as the knob was 
concerned, was spoiled by a butcher boy. 
Directly ho saw the knob ho darted for it,only, 
like the iest, to drop it like a hot potato. 
Then ho yelled like a wild Indian, stuck the 
fingers that had touched the knob into hi? 
mouth, and glared all round him like a 
savage. I was simply doubled up with 
laughter, and forgot to keep hidden by the 
curtain. The next time he glanced in my 



“ Glared all round him like a savage." 



[extract IV.] 

I think I’m going to learn to be an elec¬ 
trical engineer. I suppose I’ll have to 
do a lot of jolly hard work before I make 
any money at it, but learning seems so 
interesting that I don’t think I’ll mind that. 

I got the idea from two friends of mine 
who are always doing things with electricity. 
One of them has just gone to work at an 
electrical place and the other is going into 
the same business when he is old enough. 
They spend all their pocket-money on electric 
torches, batteries, accumulators, bulbs and 
things like that. 

I’ve got what is called a shocking coil, 
and a pretty good electric torch, and they 
showed me to-day, with that and some wire 
that they gave me, and a switch I paid six¬ 
pence for, how I could fix up an electric 
light over the head of my bed that I could 
switch on or off just when I wanted to. I 
put it toget her this evening, and though I had 
a good deal of trouble with it at first, it 
works splendidly now. It will be fine 
when I wake up early in the dark mornings 
to sw itch on the light and look at my w atch. 
. . . I think I’ll fit up the whole house 
with electricity. It will be a surprise for 
mother, and I know she’ll like it better than 
the gas we have now’. I haven’t had much 
time to think about it to-day, because all 
the afternoon Rowley has been showing me 


Being a Record of 
Percy Ignatius 
Pocock’s Bid for 
Fame. 

By FRANCIS MARLOWE. 


several funny 
things you can 
do with elec¬ 
tricity. Most of 
the time I was 
round at his 
house, looking 
out of a front 
window at the 
people who came along the street and, 
one after another, tried to pick up a little 
brass knob that was lying on top of the 
coal-hole cover outside the house. 

I was rocking with laughter most of the 
time—the people looked so very funny when, 
after bending down to pick up the brass 
kob, they bobbed upas sharply, without the 
knob, as if they were on springs, just like a 
Jack-in-the-box does. And their faces got 
awfully red. I couldn’t make Out what 
kind of noises they were making with their 
mouths, but some of them must have been 
very queer, judging by the strange faces 
they made. 

Of course, the reason of it all was that 
Rowley had fixed a wire through the coal¬ 
hole to the knob, and, as the other end of it 
w as fixed to an electric battery, the result was 
that everyone who touched the knob got 
a shock. They didn’t get severe shocks. 
Row ley is too careful for that- now, though 
he told me he's had some very narrow squeaks 
<>f getting into trouble through playing w ith 
electricity. They just got sharp tingling 
shocks that startled them so that they 
dropped the knob. I’m sure some of them 
thought the thing was red hot. 

The first person who picked up the knob 
was a round-faced, very happy-looking old 
gentleman. He was coming down the 
street, looking very pleased with everything. 



direction he saw me. and he knew at once that 
a trick had been played on him. He must 
have known something about electricity too, 
because, when he had given the knob a 
furious kick that broke it from the wire and 



He told us he felt as if every bone in his 
body was bruised." 


gave Rowley's battery a jolt that was almost 
the ruin of it, he picked up the knob as if 
he knew there was no longer anything about 
it to be afraid of, and flung it—smash !— 
at Rowley’s window. Then he ran for all 
he was worth. 

I wonder why butcher boys have such 
hasty tempers ? 

Of course Rowley had to own up about 
why the window was smashed and stump 
up the damage out of his pocket-money. 
He was wild about it. 

... I don't think I'll try to fit up our house 
with electricity, at any rate not just yet. 
I was talking to Rowley about it to-day, and 
he said that if he were in my place he’d 
wait until he knew some more about the 
business. He knows a lot more than I do, 
and yet a little time back, when ho was 
trying to do something with lights in his 
house, he did something—he tried to explain 
what it was but I couldn’t understand—and 
brought a squad of workmen into the street 
who began to tear up the road like fury. 
Luckily for Rowley no one spotted what 
he’d been up to, because, although the lights 
in his house went on strike, all the other 
houses in the street were in just the same 
fix. 

Still, I arranged something to-day that 
will give me a good start towards becoming 
an electrical engineer. Rowley and Cropper 
—Cropper is the boy who’s working at an 
electrical place—have arranged to go into 
partnership in an electricity business. 
Rowley’s uncle has been letting him use a 
sort of shed that he owns as a workshop, 
and he and Cropper are now going to use 
it as a factory. They’ve promised to take 
me in with them to keep their accounts, and 
whenever they can they’ll teach me as much 
as thev can so that in time I’ll be able to 
help them at their work. It’s a pretty good 
arrangement for me, Cropper says, because 
most boys have to pay a premium—and a 
large one, too—to learn how to become 
electrical engineers. 

Cropper says he has two or three jobs 
offered to him, one is by a hotel whose 
proprietor is a friend of his father, and 
Rowley says he doesn’t suppose he'll have 


“ Tip’s ” Diary. 

much trouble in getting orders for work. 
He says that presently, when things are in 
w orking order, I can talk to my mother about 
having electric light instead of gas, and if 
she agrees, our firm will do it for her without 
trying to make any profit, just charging her 
for the cost of the things we have to use. I 
should think mother will be pleased to 
agree to that. We tried this evening to 
work out w'hat the firm’s income would be. 
and we found that after a month’s working. 
(Cropper can only work for us at night, of 
course.) if Cropper can get the jobs that he 
thinks he can get, and if we included one 
that Rowley is pretty sure of, we would 
make £1 13-s. 6d. That’s not an awful lot, 
and most of it w'ould have to be spent at 
once in buying tools and materials that we 
should have to use, but it looks like a fairly 
good beginning. 

I went with Rowley and Cropper to our 
factory this evening, and I am afraid that 
after w r hat happened there our electrical 
business is not going to be the great success 
we hoped it would be. Everything was 
going on so splendidly too. I feel awfully 
disappointed. Cropper brought home with 
him a proof of cards he was having printed 
to give to people so as to advertise our 
business. On them he had had printed: 


CROPPER. ROWLEY, & POC’OCK, 


Electrical Engineers. 

All Kinds of Electrical W’ork Done. 

Installations Fitted Up and 
Repairs Attended to at the 
very Shortest Notice. 

Promptness, Courtesy, and Good 
Workmanship Guaranteed. 


Cropper said he was sorry he wasn’t able 
to put a telephone number on the card, 
because that sort of thing helped business 
such a lot, but that as soon as the profits 
began to roll in we’d have that seen to. 

As we had so much to talk about we didn't 
try to do any work this evening. Besides, 
though Rowley and Cropper had brought 
some wire, a dynamo, two small batteries 
and some tools, we weren’t really ready 
to start work, and we hadn’t fixed lip our 
w'ork benches. But we had our plans to 
talk over and a list of the things we still 
wanted to get to make out. At last we’d 
finished with all that sort of thing, and while 
Row ley was messing about with a battery 
or something, I w as showing Cropper a little 
book I had bought, with ruled lines all 
done in red ink, that I was going to keep 
our accounts in. 

I was busy explaining just how I was 
going to keep the accounts when suddenly 
there was a terrific noise, and the next I knew 
I was picking myself up from the side of the 
shed against which I had been thrown, but 
I could see nothing because of a dense black 
smoke that filled the place. I was not hurt, 
but it was pretty clear that either Rowley 
or Cropper was, because I could hear someone 
groaning. 

To make sure just what had happened I 
shouted out. Both Rowley and ( ropper 
answered me. Cropper was no worse off 
than I was, and when we both groped our 
way to Rowley, he told us that he felt .as 
if every bone in his body was bruised, and 
that he was sure his eyebrows and hair had 
been scorched off. It seems t hat he had been 
trying some silly experiment with some 
gunpowder, about half a pound, I believe. 
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and some iron filings and a battery, and 
somehow nearly blow-n us all to smithereens. 
While he was talking we heard things 
clattering on to the floor, which turned 
out to be slates from the roof, and after 
that we found that the glass in the window s 
had been blown to bits. There wasn’t a 
whole pane left. 

But that was not the worst, for after a 
minute or two there was a loud hammering 
at the door, and when Cropper flung it open 
and went out into the street, looking awfully 
funny with his queerly blackened face, he 
found a very angry German baker, almost 
raving mad because the gunpowder fumes 
had got into his bakery, spoiled the batch 
of bread that was in his ovens, and made it 
impossible for him to bake there again 
until he’d had the place fumigated or some¬ 
thing. I was pretty well dazed with the 
shock and the trouble we seemed to have 
ahead of us, and after a policeman came along 
and began taking down the names and 
addresses of everyone, I slipped quietly 
away home. 

I don’t know r quite what is going to happen. 



" He found a very angry German baker." 


but it seems to me that our business is 
complete^ ruined. 

(To be continued.) 

or 

IN CHINESE EYES. 

It is always interesting to note how our 
national games strike the intelligent foreigner. 
A Chinaman while staying in London went 
to sec a Rugby football match for the first 
time in his life, and aftorwards he wTote 
the following graphic description of the 
game to his friends in Pekin : 

“The handsome youths attack one 
another, tread upon one another, they 
bruise, they wound, they dislocate the joints 
of one another; they kill one another. 
From beneath a pyramid of sprained mem¬ 
bers. broken collar-bones and bruised heads, 
they drag out a gladiator, his hair matted and 
his clothing soiled with mud. The surgeons 
cairv off the bruised and wounded to the 
hospital, and fifty thousand souls—amongst 
them the adorable women, who at the ball 
faint, at the perfume of flowers, but here are 
nourished by the tragedies of war—burst out 
with a shout tremendous, deafening and 
savage.’’ 
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Our “ B.O.P.” Draughts Pace. 

Italian Draughts. 


rnHE various phases of European draughts 
X are all so similar, especially those 
played upon the small 04-square board, 
that the inference of a common origin 
appears irresistible. This common origin 
was indicated in my article last June on 
“Spanish Draughts.” I there showed a 
diagram of a game in vogue in Spain in 
the thirteenth century, known as Alquerque. 
In this game the draughts pieces are moved 
upon intersecting lines, and the whole 
character of the game, together with other 
evidence, goes to show that draughts is 
nothing more than the transference of 
Alquerque to the checkered chessboard, 
which had long been in existence. The 
earliest known literature on modern draughts 
was Spanish, and from this country the game 
appears to have spread over the whole of 
Europe; becoming modified, in the course 
of time, according to custom or caprice, in 
the respective nations of the Continent. 

The points of similarity between Italian 
draughts and the English game have 
frequently induced draughts experts in this 
country to try their hand at it. I remember 
many years ago a unique sort of match being 
arranged between two old-time draughts 
proficients, Mr. W. J. Wray of Halifax and 
Mr. C. E. Smith of Belfast. This match 
comprised one game each of English, 
Spanish, Polish, Italian and Turkish draughts. 
It also included one game of chess and a 
specimen of the English losing game of 
draughts—the latter, in its way, quite a 
scientific game. 

Those games, by the way, were all 
conducted by correspondence. But I have 
known draughts players of London and N orth- 
Country clubs to now and then give most 
of the Continental draughts games a trial 
in turn ; and in some of the older draughts 
magazines and newspaper draughts columns 
there were frequently to be seen specimen 
games and problems. And in London, 
Italian draughts clubs are known, in which 
contests for prizes, and regular practice, 
take place, English players frequently par- 
ticipati ng. 

The Italian game is played upon the 
64-square board, and is much more like the 
English game than the Spanish. The 
power of the Spanish King imparts a peculiar 
brilliancy to the game. In the Italian 
game the openings are identical with the 
English in their formation, and gamis fre¬ 
quently run through to the end without any 
particular marks of Italian strategy. I he 
■■ men ” are crowned when arriving at the last 
row of squares on the adversary s side, 
and they capture in the direction in which 
they move—all in the English stylo. But 
there are three main points of difference in 
the procedure of the play : (a) A “ man ” 
is not permitted to capture a king, (b) 
When a choice of capture occurs between 
a king and a “ man,” the king must capture. 
And (c) when several pieces are in a position 
to be captured it is imperative to take the 
largest number and include the most 
valuable pieces. With these exceptions the 
English rules govern. 

One other point. The board itself is set 
with the double corner on the left, instead 
of the right-hand side. For the purposes 
of our exposition we shall adopt the English 
figure notation. It wall be seen, therefore, 
that the strict Italian game is set out for 
play thus :— 


By T. W. ROPER. 


WHITS. WHITS. 



But in order that British players, whose 
strategical vision is not adapted to this 
transposed setting of the board, may the 
more conveniently enjoy the beauty of 
the Italian game, we shall retain our own 
setting, with the doublo corner on the right. 

Upon examining the following diagram 
it will at once be seen that whichever 
method is adopted, no difference is made 
to the character of the strategy or the result 
of play. Try, for instance, the following 
situation on both settings of the board :— 


BLACK. 



WHITE. 

White to move and draw. 


Here a characteristic coup of the Italian 
game is accomplished thus :— 

(a)30 to 25 23 to 19 19 to 3 3 to 26 

21 to 30 (6)30 to 23 14 to 21 Drawn 

(а) A “ man ” may not capture a king. 

Thus, 17 to 10, as in the English game, is 
impossible. 

(б) The king, by rule, must take, as we 

have said. Supposing black had captured 
with his other king, the result would be the 
same:—17.21, 19.3, 30.23, 3.26, drawn 

same way. 

The following positions will further 
illustrate the specific play of the king :— 



White to move and draw. White to move and draw. 


The left-hand diagram is solved thus: 
19.15,11.18,26.22, 18.23, 22.13, 23.27, 13.17, 
14.18. 17.22.18.23. 22.26, drawn. The right, 
thus:—12.8, 9.18, 8.11, 18.14. 11.8, 14.10, 
8.11. drawn. If 14.10, 9.6, 10.7, 4.8, 12.3, 
6.2 and black wins. 


The following illustrative game was 
plavod between the two English players 
in the match mentioned above. The order 
of the moves is down the columns. 

Cross-Ciioice Opening. 


Black, C. G. Smith. White, W. J. Wray. 


11- 

-15 

13 

6 

16- 

-19 

9 

6 

23- 

-19 

9 

5 

23 

18 

2- 

- 9 

21 

17 

1- 

-10 

2 

6 

26—23 

9- 

-14 

23 

14 

9—13 

15 

0 

19- 

-16 

10 

15 

18 

11 

10- 

-26 

17 

14 

30- 

-26 

6 

15 

2— 

- 7 

8—15 

30 

23 

13- 

-17 

19 

16 

16- 

- 7 

5 

1 

22 

17 

la- 

-18 

25 

21 

12- 

-19 

21 

17 

3— 

- 8 

1- 

- 8 

23 

14 

17- 

-22 

27 

23 

22- 

-25 

1 

6 

25 

22 

9- 

-18 

14 

9 

18- 

-27 

17 

13 

7— 

-11 

8- 

-11 

29 

25 

19- 

-23 

32 

16 

7- 

- 2 

15 

ID 

20 

23 

5— 

- 9 

28 

24 

2G- 

-23 

15 

10 

8— 

-12 

6— 

- 9 

24 

19 

33— 

-26 

6 

2 

25—30 

6 

2 

17 

13 

11- 

-16 

24 

19 

7- 

-10 

13 

«> 

Drawn. 

14—18 

19 

15 

26— 

-30 

16 

11 

30- 

-26 




The subjoined trunk-game and variations 
from an Italian draughts hand-book will 
further illustrate the nature of the play; 
variation (3) being especially more character¬ 
istic of Italian end-play :— 


Whilter Opening. 


11—15 

16—20 15—22 

11—18 

15—18 

20- 

—27 

23 19 

32 27 (2)25 18 

22 15 

19 15 

14 

5 

7—11 

5— 9 11—16 

8—11 

10—26 

6 

— 9 

22 17 

17 13 (3)26 22 

15 8 

31 15 

13 

6 

9—14 

2—7 3_8 

4—11 

14—18 

1- 

—19 

25 22 

30 25 29 25 (5)25 22 

17 14 

5 

1 

11—16 

8—11 7—11 

11—15 

18—23 

19- 

—24 


27 23 (1)22 18 (1)18 15 22 17 27 18 Drawn 


19—16 

4 

8 

22—17 8 11 

27—23 

10 2D 

12 19 

16—12 

16 19 29—25 

20 

27 

23—16 

23—16 

11 

16 

25—22 11 16 

(2) 

31—24 

20 27 
B wins 

2G—17 

14 

18 

22—18 7 11 

li— 7 

15 13 

11 16 

23— 5 

20 27 18—14 

3 

10 

24—19 

25—22 

16 

32 

31—24 11 15 

(3) 

23— 7 22—17 

29—25 

32 27 
B wins 

29—25 

19—15 

7—11 

11—18 

3 8 

10 

19 

14 30 26 23 

32 27 

Drawn 

05_22 

24—15 

7— 2 2— 7 

15- 

-10 


"? II 

16 19 

31—26 

30 20 23 32 

G) 

18—11 22—17 

G 15 

26—22 



11 

15 

8 15 4 8 

(3) 

8 

11 

B wins 

31—26 

11 

16 

7— 2 23 18 

11— 8 

6 10 

14 18 

26—23 

23 26 15—11 

30 

26 

13— 6 

23— 7 

32 

27 

2— 7 18 It 

22—17 

14 18 

16 32 

23—18 

27 23 25_22 

26 

23 

7—14 

24—19 

16 23 

W 

18—15 26 30 

8— 3 

# 

18 2 
B wins 


CONUNDRUMS ON LONDON 
STREETS. 

By H. HERVEY. 

1. What street asks alter itself ? 

Hows (how's) Street. 

2 . Street suggesting a fool’s paradise ? 

Midhope (mid hope) Street. 

3. An Avenue—all spots ? 

Motley Avenue. 

4. A Street beyond all compare ? 

Peerless Street. 

5. Where to find Anne Boleyu’s head ? 

Queen’s Head Inn (in) yard. 

6. An unmannerly Lane V 
Rood (rude) Lane. 

7. Name of Road saying that some fowl of the air 

devoured it ? 

Burdctt (bird ate) Road. 

8. What Street says there is a stupid muff in it ? 
Dufferin (duffer in) Street. 

9. Lane where not much love is likely to be made ? 
Little Love Lane. 

10. A road dedicated to several female members of 

one family ? 

Seven Sisters Road.- 

11. In what road would you get a “ stitch ” ? 
Akenside (ache in side) Road. 

12. Street for stale pastry ? 

Old Pye (pie) Street. 

13. A Street indelibly marked ? 

Brandon (brand on) Street. 

U. What Garden wears a “ topper *' ? 

Hatton (hat on) Garden. 
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paper. He was a little man with prominent 
eyes and an intellectual head full of a vast 
amount of knowledge which he had a habit 
of keeping to himself, as a rule, but he came 
out of his shell directly the subject on which 
they had sought his advice was mentioned. 

He scrutinised the stamp Mr. Blatherwick 
handed him very carefully for some minutes, 
then he shook his head doubtfully. 

** You had better have it properly verified 
by the Philatelic Society; the fee is only a 
small one. It may be worth a penny or 
fifty pounds. There have been in times 
gone by so many forgeries of this stamp that 
I shouldn’t like to give an opinion offhand. 
Do I understand you want to dispose of it ? ” 

Mr. Blatherwick explained that he was not 
the owner, it was his nephew’s property, but 
that if it should by chance turn out to be of 



Donkeys, Coats, 


here was always 
^ immense interest 
.shown by the crowd 
last season, when 
the Blackburn 
Rovers club 
U// played its league 
and cup - tie 
games, in the 
appearance of the 
lebrated mascot, who 
ed to accompany the 
erever they went. And 
t was that the players 
were inspired by this mascot’s 
presence and encouraging words or not, the 
fact remains that the team was most signally 
successful during 1911-12. 

The Blackburn Rovers’ mascot was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the club who always 
came arrayed in a complete suit of the well- 
known colours that distinguish it. He 
even sported an umbrella and also a tall 
hat of the same hues. He took a parade 
round the inside of the ropes at each match, 
being always received with the greatest 
cordiality and delight by the followers of the 
great Lancashire team, and with amuse¬ 
ment, at any rate, by other sections of the 
crowd. But it is indubitable that the men 
from Blackburn always turned an anxious 
eye as they came on the field to note whether 
the mascot had arrived or not. Luckily, he 
never failed them. 

Swindon’s celebrated mascot during the 
past season was a robin. How it came to bo 
that bird I can’t say, though there was 
doubtless some good reason. But at all the 
matches wherein the famous team took part 
during the latter half of the football era of 
1911-1912, a large section of their sup¬ 
porters came with effigies of the little red- 
breasted bird adorning them. The ladies 
wore the bird in their hats ; tho men often 
had a small artificial robin in their coats, or 
even attached to their caps. The redbreast 
was prominent around Swindon for many 
months last winter in more ways than one. 

Manchester United have had more than 
one mascot in their time, but probably the 
most noted amongst these was the fine 
greyhound that Mr. S. H. Wood, a prominent 


any great value he rather thought Reggie 
might be tempted to part with it, as he was 
still at his studies and money was none too 
plentiful at home. 

“ Then, will you leave it with me ? ” 
queried Mr. Sapp. “ I have all my rarities 
tested ; here are a few of them I have just 
got back from the Society.” 

As he spoke, he turned out on the table 
from a collector’s duplicate book a little pile 
of stamps, among which were such uncon¬ 
sidered trifles as a Turk’s Island Is., of 1879, 
a Canadian 12-pence Black, a New Zealand 
1859 Is. Green, a few Sydney Views of various 
issues, and a magnificent 5 s. St. Vincent, the 
sight of which made Mr. Blatherwick’s mouth 
water. 

“ I don’t think you can do better than 
leave the matter in our friend Sapp’s hands,” 



att Football 


By H. HAMPTON 

(Aston Villa F.C. and English InternationaI); 

supporter of the team, presented to it. 
Before the greyhound arrived on the scene 
the club’s mascot had been a goat, which 
did not long do duty in its place of honour, 
however. One of the jokes made by 
irreverent scoffers at Manchester is that, 
though any decent goat may be expected 
to swallow even a hammer and survive, 
yet the single blade of grass which this 
animal did once find (and ate) on the United’s 
ground settled its fate immediately! 

Besides, there were other dark suspicions 
mooted that the goat had met with a death 
not purely accidental, in any case. For 
several players averred that, after it came 



Halifax's Black Cat. 


to them, the club had met with disaster 
rather than success ; what with suspensions, 
lost matches, and unexpected ill-fortune. 
So “ Union,” the mascot-goat, was not 
deeply loved by the players. But the 


said Colonel Jenkins ; “ he knows all the 
ropes and will see the matter through for 
you.” 

Whether, after dining as his friend’s guest, 
Mr. Blatherwick was in a more trustful mood 
than usual, or whether he was impressed by 
Mr. Sapp’s evident high standing as a 
collector, he fell in readily with the Colonel’s 
suggestion; but his lawyer-like instincts 
prompted him to take a receipt in full 
legal form from the former gentleman, and 
then they adjourned to the smoking-room. 

That evening he went home feeling that 
his time had, after all, not been wasted by 
meeting his old friend, and hoping to have a 
pleasant surprise in store for his nephew. 

The surprise certainly came, but not quite in 
the form Uncle Blatherwick had anticipated. 

(To he continued.) 


Matches. 


beautiful greyhound from Glossop brought 
better luck with it, and Manchester United 
found it a really good mascot on several 
occasions of historic renown. 

There is a well-known club at Plymouth 
which possesses a mascot reporter, I am 
told. When he turns up the club has a 
knack of winning its matches; when he is 
elsewhere, somehow or other the team is 
unfortunate. Indeed it has been said, with 
more or less truth, that more than once the 
club has sent an urgent message to the local 
paper asking that this same gentleman might 
be told off to attend the match on the 
following Saturday, and even offering to pay 
his expenses to go with the eleven as far 
as London or Brighton, or wherever the 
struggle might be. 

I have been asked more than once whether 
I think there is anything in this mascot- 
business ; whether it really does affect 
the play of a team. Well, you know, we 
are all a bit superstitious, aren’t we, more 
or less ? Some of us badly so, some hardly 
at all. Yet we all prefer folk and things 
round us which we like, which encourage us 
to put out our best, which seem to influence 
us propitiously. Thus it may be that, even 
if unconsciously, men are affected bene¬ 
ficially by the mascots which have come to 
be recognised as belonging to this or that 
club. So, although I myself think that the 
finest mascot for any club is eleven good 
men who understand each other and are 
resolved not to be beaten, yet I am quite 
prepared to admit that there may be some¬ 
thing more in the mascot-influence than what 
many folk imagine. 

Brentford have long possessed a white 
goat which does duty in the mascot-depart¬ 
ment. The players are extremely fond of it, 
and the Brent lord goat is really a beautiful 
animal. One may be pardoned for ques¬ 
tioning whether this goat, any more than 
poor old “ Union ” of Manchester United, 
has brought exceeding good-fortune to the 
team which owms it, however. For Brent¬ 
ford has not of late years given that splendid 
display which so many of its best and most 
earnest supporters have long waited to 
sec. 

Perhaps even better known for a long time 


Black Cats, and Robins are among them* 






Mascots at Football Matches, 
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than Brentford’s goat was its human 
mascot, the man with the awful ear-splitting, 
deafening rattle, which he used vigorously 
whenever the team got a goal. I know many 
players in the loagucs who have told me 
that they simply dreaded having to appear 
at Griffin Park because that man’s terrible 
rattle just sent them crazy ! Well, a mascot of 
that sort inay, then, really be a big asset to 
a club. For anything which puts ono’s 
opponents off their usual game is indeed 
worth possessing ! 

The most celebrated mascot owned by any 
Northern Union club was undoubtedly Hali¬ 
fax’s famous black cat. This cat came 
straying one day into the club-room, and a 
black cat is regarded everywhere in York¬ 
shire with extreme superstit ion, as a harbinger 
of good-luck, if only it can be persuaded to 
stay at the place it enters. So an enthusiast 


of the blue-and-white brigade just buttered 
the paws of the cat, the animal stopped to 
lick them, and then again stopped for more 
expected butter. That settled its fate as a 
stayer, and the superstitious Halifax men 
smiled with glee. 

Now, it is an absolute fact that from that 
day the team began to have wonderful 
good-luck. The splendid black cat was 
always carried carefully with the team when 
it went from home to play; and, when at 
home, Pussy was always on the ground. 
And the team went on gaining success after 
success, victory after victory, until it was 
allowed by all the best judges that Halifax 
Northern Union R.F.C. was one of the very 
best teams in the country. 

How many years Middlesbrough rested 
its faith firmly on Fred Pentland’s old boot 
is beyond me to tell. Pentland, as you 
know r , is one of Middlesbrough’s chosen 
favourites. And Fred’s own mascot was 
that famous old boot. He had worn it for 
so many years that the toe was cut through 
and through ; the upper was not what it 
might have been ; and everybody allowed 
that the boot hardly did credit to such a 

S llant international. But if Pentland had 
t off wearing that old boot in big matches 
the iron town’s followers would have had a 
fit! They tell you yet with serious face 
how on one great occasion Fred appeared 
in a new pair of boots, which was regarded 
by the knowing ones as a very ill-omen. At 
half-time the opposing team had scored 
three goals to nil! Then, during the interval, 
some enthusiasts told Fred that it was no 
use, he must change his boots ! So Pentland 
threw off the new pair and adopted the old 


ones again. What happened ? During the 
second half Middlesbrough sent the ball 
into the not five times, and won a sen¬ 
sational victory by 5 to 3! No wonder 
that Fred’s old boots are Middlesbrough’s 
mascot ! 

Barnsley is another eleven whoso men 
have done marvellous execution on the 
Soccer lield more than once. But Barnsley 
never gets into its stride fully and terribly 
until the cup-ties start. Then woe to the 
eleven drawn against the men from Barnsley, 
unless they are extremely fit and well, unless 
they are renowned fighters, unless they are 
of altogether superior calibre. For not only 
will they have to cope with eleven of the 
toughest cup-tie veterans in England, but 
they will have arrayed against them that 
famous mascot of Barnsley which has been 
so strikingly in evidence whenever the team 


from the South Yorkshire coalfield has done 
doughty deeds. 

The little donkey comes with its owner 
to the fray whenever Barnsley is out for 
glory in that way. The red shirts and white 
knickers of the team are typified by the 
red-and-white suit of the man, and by the 
red-and-white cloth and ribbons which 
adorn the donkey. The animal is led round 
the field by its driver to the accompaniment 
of admiring pats and cheers. You see the 
Barnsley eleven look at the pet donkey with 
evident affection. And from that moment 
you, if you have to oppose this team, feel 
that you will have a task indeed to beat it! 
That donkey, that mascot, which has so 
often inspired Barnsley to fight even the 
toughest opponents with success, seems 
to pervade the scene. 

Stroud Football Club last year adopted a 
fine terrier which rushed on the ground by 
accident just as the match was about to 
commence. As Stroud won the game 
some of its eleven regarded that dog as a 
mascot, and the club adopted it as such. 
The animal was extremely sagacious in 
knowing exactly how he should act, and he 
always went through the same programme. 
He would rush on the field at the start of 
the match, be petted by the team, then 
mount the grand stand, and watch the play 
all through, just as though he understood 
it, until the whistle blew for time. Then 
“ Pat ”—which was his name—would of 
his own accord jump down, rush back home, 
and appear no more till the following 
Saturday. 

Mr. Frod Love, the enthusiastic Ealing 
supporter who, even when badly lamed by 


rheumatism, was so resolved not to miss 
seeing tho team play that he used to be 
wheeled in a big perambulator to the ground, 
was for a long time the mascot of the club 
in the west of London. Indeed, so eager 
were the players to see if Mr. Love had 
arrived ere they began the game that that 
gentleman felt himself as much a part of the 
Ealing organisation as any of the team 
itself, and nothing but the very worst 
climatic conditions possible could keep him 
away from the struggle on the well-known 
Ealing ground. 

We who play regularly know* how the 
presence of such splendid followers as Mr. 
Love affects us, and encourages us, so we 
can well believe in tho influence Ealing’s 
mascot had on the eleven’s play. For 
nothing in the world so stimulates a team 
as to feel that it has the confidence and trust, 
tho affection and unwavering support, of 
the many who follow its fortunes throughout 
the winter months. 

Curio ugly enough my own club has 
never had a mascot, at any rate of the kind 
suggested in this article, since I have played 
with it. Our mascot is, I should say, our 
motto and crest—the lion standing prepared 
is sufficient mascot for us. 

Yet we members of Aston Villa have a 
saying amongst ourselves that the reserve 
man ” we 'have with us when playing at 
home or away is really the mascot of the 
club. For, if we do well, we usually regard 
him as having been a lucky fellow, and, 
if we do badly, we always (in fun) blame 
him as the cause of our ill-luck. There is 
one definite advantage in having a mascot 
of that sort, isn’t there ? You have always 
ready at hand somebody to throw the blame 
on if you haven’t done exactly what you 
were expected to do in a big match, and 
there’s some comfort in that! 

Mascots, then, I take it, arc not w ithout 
their use. But one should be very careful to 
see that this use is of the right sort, and that 
luck is not expected to do for a club, or for 
individual players of it, what their own 
want of skill, and their own lack of initiative, 
have failed to effect. As soon as a mascot 
begins to be regarded as something which is 
expected to do for somebody what his own 
brains, persistency, and hard work ought to 
accomplish for him, then such a mascot is 
not being used advantageously, but rather 
otherwise. 

It is what is actually in the man or boy 
himself which matters when it comes to 
real success in life. Externals count, of 
course, and they may help one enormously, 
other things being equal. But the true gist 
of Life, the true measure of any man or 
lad, must come from what ho is himself. 
Life depends on our own individual efforts; 
we make or mar our own careers. The 
tremendous mistake most boys make is 
that they either don’t work on that principle, 
or they start it when too late. But it’s the 
central truth of life, after all, and the sooner 
a boy recognises this the better it will be 
for him and his future. 

The finest mascot for bringing ultimate 
success is a firm trust in one’s own hard 
work, abilities, and resolve to do what is 
right and best. I commend that maxim to 
you who read this, and would close by asking 
you to make this your own “ mascot,” both 
in football and all else. 

s* sr j* 

A WORD BY GIPSY SMITH. 

Fight evil in whatever form it comes— 
it pays. If you want to live a pure, sweet, 
sane, useful, uoble life, full of the music of 
the angels’ song, then make Jesus the Lord 
of your life; walk with Him; love Him; 
make Him your King. 



[Photo by John Jhrew. Swindon. 

The Swindon Robins. 
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Between the Xwo: 

A Story of Grammar School Life. 

By 8ERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Tatheht" “ A Qoorkha'a Kookri” “ The Dumb Chief," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX.-CYRIL JOINS THE ARMSTRONG FAMILY CIRCLE. 

prevent my going. he “ sneaked,” his influence with the younger 

Please understand that forms would be swept away, 
my husband and I don’t The end of the term was approaching ; 
wish you to be out of the following week the school examinations 

pocket on account of were to be held, so there was much feverish 

the proposed visit; we study by boys anxious to redeem the hours 

shall bo pleased to know wasted during the previous three months, 

your professional fees Terry and Cyril worked together, indoors, 

for such a-” throughout the Saturday afternoon and 

It was the Doctor's evening, at their books, and examined each 

turn to bridle up, his other orally as they proceeded, 
proper pride hurt at the On the Monday morning following. Arm- 
talk of payment. strong returned to school for the first time 

“ My dear Madam, since his accident, and was heartily wel- 

plcase say nothing corned. It was a busy day, the Edwardians 

more. By a strange having to wrestle with examination papers 

coincidence my son re- on the mathematics which they had been 

marked to me last supposed to learn during tho past term— 

night that his young the papers revealed how much “ supposition’* 

schoolfellow Cyril was— there had been. 

er—needing a change. At the conclusion of the afternoon ex- 

M rs. Falkland had sent for her medicai Donald would be delighted for your son to amination Armstrong found Cyril some- 

adviser ; she felt she needed rest pay him a friendly visit. Donald’s accident what inky of finger and wTinkled of fore- 

and change. Dr. Armstrong was not so is not so serious as I at first feared it would head. 

sympathetic as one might have expected, be, and he will return to school on Monday, “ Pretty stiff papers, eh ? ” said Arm- 
at least his sympathy did not accord with on which day your son could join our family strong. “ Forget all tho questions you've 

her inclinations ; he suggested a fortnight’s circle. I have no doubt that my wife could boggled or missed—I have—and come along 

“ rest cure ” at home, neither paying calls put him up in the spare bedroom.” home to tea. My brother and sister are very 

nor receiving them. “ It is very good of you,” purred Mrs. anxious to make a closer acquaintance of 

“But, my dear doctor!” cried the good Falkland, much mollified. “1 shall now you. Squeak is absolutely wild to see you; 

lady blankly, “ I felt sure you would re- be able to follow' out your orders, and shall ne is coming to K.E.S. next term, and I 

commend a breath of sea air. In fact, my start for Eastbourne by an early train to- tell him you’ll be his guardian angel if I 

dear Doctor Armstrong, rooms are already morrow. My husband and I will feel we win tho exhibition to Heathcote.” 

booked. Eastbourne suits me so well, and need not trouble one iota about our mis- Cyril stole a glance at Armstrong’s face: 
the golf links there are perfect.” chievous son, seeing that he is in such good if only Donald knew' of the visits to the “ Red 

“ Humph !” growled Dr. Armstrong. hands. The links at Eastbourne are Bull,” he wouldn’t choose him—Cyril—as a 

“ Thanks, Doctor, I felt sure you would ideal.” guardian angel of his young brother Squeak, 

agree with me that a change was imperative. When Cyril was informed of tho arrange- Armstrong was delayed, many of the 
That being settled, I further need your ad vice ment, he was glad for several reasons; but Edwardians wanted to see the extent of the 

with regard to my son Cyril. He does there were other reasons that might make damage w'rought by Bowney’s w r ant of 

not seem at all fit, though I am sure I never tho visit an anxious time. Cressington was chemical knowledge, and to welcome the 

interfere with his enjoyment.” in a bad temper at his discomfiture in the senior back to school. Quiet and unassuming 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Dr. Armstrong in so Pavilion shed ; and, as one of the juniors as Armstrong was, he had evidently won a 

forcible a manner that Mrs. Falkland looked who comprised the Secret Society of Von- high place in his schoolfellows' regard, 

a trifle alarmed ; but she continued: geance, Cyril came in for a share of the Cyril Falkland was much impressed, and 

“ Really, Cyril is getting very troublesome senior’s displeasure — w hich was reason walked along homew ard by Armstrong’s side 

to us. Indeed, my husband threatens to number one w hy Cyril welcomed Armstrong’s more quietly than w as his w ont, 

remove him from King Edward's School and invitation. “You’re about fagged out with that 

send him to the Board School in Milden Lane. Reason number two was a secret—very arithmetic paper, I suppose,” remarked 

Mr. Falkland has assured Cyril that the very secret—one; Cyril had received another Armstrong. They wore passing a con- 

next serious scrape that comes to our ears mysterious warning—from the Tudor Ghost! fectioner’s shop at the moment. “ Here, I 

shall be punished in this drastic way. Now, (The next chapter will deal with the Tudor say ! Just get a sixpenny packet of the 

personally, I fear that Cyril’s dress and Ghost; so the ghostly note that Cyril received best chocolate croquettes, and spend these 

deportment will suffer by mixing with the shall be fully dealt with then.) The odd coppers on what you like best. I 

common children that go to Milden Lane; so warning had made him think, and Cyril had promised my sister Bubble that if she stuck 

I wish to avoid such a contretemps, if come to tho conclusion that it was possible in a page of Bavarians in my stamp album, 

possible. I fear that while I am taking the he was going a little too fast, and that a visit I would get her a packet of croquettes.” 

very necessary change at Eastbourne, Cyril to the Armstrongs would regulate his pace This commission executed, Cyril’s tongue 
will take advantage of our absence to again somewhat. The only anxiety he had was was loosened, and the boys regaled the 

get into mischief. Martha is a dear good that Donald might unearth his secret friend- homew ard way with almond toffee, inter- 

woman, and does her best, but—well tho ship w ith Cressington, his visits to the public- spersed w ith vital questions regarding the 

fact is, Doctor, my husband and I would house at Strabridge, and other things, w hich various makers of milk chocolate, and the 

feel much happier if Cyril were to come and Armstrong himself would consider wrong. confusing watermarks of Bavarian stamps, 

stay w ith you while w e are away—ho could How'ever, it was ridiculous to meet trouble Cyril arrived at 16 Lycombe Place, the 

be under your professional care.” that might never come ; there were enough Armstrongs’ residence, with all unpleasant 

“ I am to stand in loco parentis, in fact ? ” present troubles to make him anxious. thoughts thrust far in the background of his 

said Dr. Armstrong. “ Pardon me, Mrs. Tho Secret Society of Vengeance had mind. 

Falkland, does it not occur to you, some- ceased to exist, but for several days after Armstrong produced a latchkey, and had 
times, that Cyril would gain much in many the melee under the Pavilion tho members of scarcely opened the front door before 

ways if you gave him a little more—more— the Society were bound together by a mutual “Bubble” and “Squeak” came rushing 

mothering, if I may bo allowed to say so ? ” fear—would Cressington. as a monitor, re- into his arms. 

“Dear me. Doctor!” wailed Mrs. Falk- veal tho facts to Dr. Sanders ? Cressington, “Please, Don, havoyou got my chocolates ?” 

land. “ You order me away for rest and however, was too w ise to so act—it might demanded Bubble, a bright-eyed tombov of 

change, and then you raise obstacles to entail awkw r ard questions; and besides, if twelve years, otherwise known as Kathleen 
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Doris Armstrong. “I’ve put in all the 
Bavarians—every one.” 

Squeak did not belie his name, he clung 
to his elder brother’s arm, emitting wild 
shrieks of delight, as Donald pretended to 
fling him off. Squeak, alias Geoffrey Arm¬ 
strong, adored his brother; Don had been 
his hero since the day the elder had rescued 
the younger brother from the clutches of a 
bullying butcher-boy. The same incident 
had, in a similar manner, confirmed the ten- 
year-old mind of Donald—the rescue had 
taken place some half-dozen years before— 
in the belief that he was Geoffrey’s cham¬ 
pion ; and Donald had never relinquished 
that office. 

Cyril felt somewhat shy until Donald 
suddenly seized Squeak, and hoisted the 
little boy on to Cyril’s back. Bubble clung 
affectionately to her brother s arm. And 
thus the four arrived in the sitting-room 
where Mrs. Armstrong sat awaiting them. 

44 Isn’t he a lovely little pony 
mother ?” queried Squeak, smooth¬ 
ing Cyril’s head of hair. 

Mrs. Armstrong agreed, and 
before very long Cyril felt he was 
one of the family; and pre¬ 
sently, having washed his inky 
hands once again, and 
brushed the hair disarranged 
by Squeak, he sat dow n to 
the tea-table, feeling as 
though he had done so every 
day for the last five years. 

“ Will you say grace, Geoff, 
please ? ” 

Squeak having officiated, 
the meal began. It was 
nearly finished before the 
Doctor bustled in, having 
just returned from his round 
of professional visits. 

14 Well, Cyril, my boy, you 
have come for my wife to 
fatten you up, eh ? ” said 
he. “ You’re decidedly look¬ 
ing rather bony ; we’ll soon 
cover up the bony parts.” 

44 As Wellington did at 
Waterloo,” quoth Donald. 

44 Oh, Donald, we shall 
wear that poor old joke to 
rags between us,” responded 
Dr. Armstrong. “ Haven’t 
you acquired any further 
historical knowledge at 
school to-day that you can 
w ork up into another joke ? ” 

Donald said he hadn’t; 
and, soon after, he and Cyril left the table, 
by Mrs. Armstrong's leave, to inspect the 
page of Bavarian stamps inserted by 
Kathleen ; and great was Bubble's delight 
when her brother pronounced the insertion 
of the stamps a perfect work of art, so 
neatly w T as it executed. 

Half an hour later Donald and Cyril 
retired to the little room at the top of the 
house, for study. 

44 Latin papers to-morrow% aren’t there ? 
queried the former. “ We must put in a 
good evening’s w r ork refreshing our memories. 
I’ll hear you on your irregular verbs 
presently. I shall put in a good two hours’ 
work to-night, because to-morrow' evening I 
want to go down to the Boys’ Club. I’m 
always there on Tuesday. It’s only the 
geography paper on Wednesday morning, 
so I won’t disappoint the Clubites.” 

44 It’s a Boys’ Club in connection with 
your church, isn’t it ? ” queried Cyril. 

44 Yes, it’s for poor kids who have scarcely 
a roof to shelter them, and certainly have 
not a place where they may spend their 
leisure these cold evenings. Come dow-n and 
see the place, Cyril. I shan’t be there more 


than an hour. I give some chaps, who are 
trying to improve themselves, lessons in 
arithmetic*” 

Cyril agreed to accompany Donald, and 
so it came about that the two Edw'ardians 
visitecj “ The Welcome Boys’ Club ” the 
following evening. 

The Club had only recently been inaugu¬ 
rated, and the promoters of the scheme 
were not very experienced, although very 
enthusiastic workers. A small house had 


towards him a bov wearing a collar and a 
watch-chain, two extras that no other boy 
could boast of—“is called ‘The Bloater’; 
he was called 4 The Bloated Aristocrat ’ at 
one time, but the name has degenerated. 
You’re a real, old-fashioned Tory, aren’t 
you, Springle ? ” 

Springle said he was—“undoubtedly.” 
It was the lavish use of this word that had 
raised “ The Bloater ” to his pinnacle of 
political fame. 


* A squad of boys were being drilled under the vigilant eye 
of an ex-private of the Devons.” {Step. 302.) 


been rented by two undergraduates who had 

induced the rector of the parish and several 
of their acquaintances to join them in their 
effort to help those less favoured than them¬ 
selves. As yet, their success in managing 
uncultured youth in its wild state had not 
been great. To the credit of the high- 
spirited, ragged, tousled-headed ones be it 
said, however, that only now and again did 
they plan a 44 bust-up.” 

Into this club of noisy youths Donald 
Armstrong introduced Cyril. They entered 
at the front door, w hich was left ajar, and 
passed into the room on the right, where 
w'ore books in shelves, newspapers on tables, 
and a printed notice over the fireplace with 
the inscription “ No conversation allowed.” 

44 This is the quiet room,” shouted Arm¬ 
strong in Cyril’s ears ; it was impossible to 
make oneself heard by speaking in normal 
tones. “ They are rather excited just now— 
aw'fully keen on politics. That stumpy chap 
—hi ! Carrots, come here!—is a red-hot 
Socialist; and this chap”—Donald hauled 


Cyril 

w'ondcred 

why Spring.o, being thus unceremoniously 
collared by Armstrong, did not turn upon 
the last-mentioned ; but, evidently, such 
a method of introduction was the correct 
form, for Mr. Bull, one of the two foun¬ 
ders of the Club, came into the room, ad¬ 
ministered cuffs right and left, swept two 
boys off the table on to the floor, ejected an 
extra noisy urchin from the room, and said 
“ Good evening, boys,” in a most mattcr- 
of-foct voice. 

There w 7 as a hearty response, and then Mr. 
Bull remarked that they were rather noisier 
than usual this evening—was it a question of 
politics ? 

44 Undoubtedly sir,” responded Springle. 
“Carrots says as how if a man’s in¬ 
come-” 

“ No I never, Bloater,” interrupted he of 
the auburn locks. “ I said that if a bloke 
has got a tidy pile of splosh, he orter dub up 
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“ And I said ”—chimed in Springle— 
“that undoubtedly-” 

“ Come into the next room, boys,” said 
Mr. Bull. “ Conversation is not allowed 
here.” 

The politicians trooped out of the room, 
followed by Mr. Bull, who was hastily intro¬ 
duced to Cyril tn route ; the exigencies of 
the case precluded excessive attention to 
etiquette. 

Armstrong and Cyril followed the under¬ 
graduate into the adjacent “ Games Room.” 
Mr. Latimer, one of the regular staff of 
workers (Mr. Bull was not often present 
during Term), was engineering a game of 
“ Coddem ” at a large table (“ Coddem ” 
is so scientific a game that those who have 
never played it might be bewildered if an 
explanation were attempted). The bagatelle 
board was bordered with boys awaiting their 
turns in an exciting match between 
“ Suffragettes ” and *' Anti-Suffragettes ” ; 
a game called “ Rings ” was trying the skill 
of three of the smaller boys ; a punch-ball 
was being belaboured from opposite sides by 
two muscular lads, stripped to the waist ; 
while chess and draughts were engrossing 
the interest of several players whose heads 
were buried in their hands to facilitate 
thought. 

“ They do enjoy themselves here! ” 
explained Armstrong with the assurance of a 
connoisseur. 

“ Undoubtedly ! ” exclaimed a triumphant 
voice. It was not in response to Armstrong’s 
remark, but emanated from the political 
group comfortably installed at the far end 
of the room. 

The coffee-bar was next visited. In a 
cupboard-like corner at the end of the 
passage, an elder boy, of Club extraction, 
dispensed halfpenny cups of coffee (sugar, 
milk, and shares in a spoon, all included), 
farthing pieces of bread-and-butter (white or 
brown, with a sprinkling of sugar if desired), 
and halfpenny chunks of substantial cake 
(with frequent currants or carraway seeds). 
Some pasty-faced youths lounged against 
the counter; several of them were only 
then partaking of their second and last meal 
of the twenty-four hours. 

Cyril shuddered as Armstrong imparted 
this piece of information ; the younger boy 
was net happy—he preferred to ignore 
unpleasant facts, not having yet realised, as 
Armstrong had done, that there were wrongs 
one might help to right, and misfortunes 
one might try to alleviate. 

Upstairs there was a primitive gymnasium 
where a squad of boys were being drilled 
under the vigilant eye of an ex-private of the 
Devons. 

“ Now then, chuck out your chests, lads. 
Don’t go hiding them behind your spines, 
you set of broomsticks. Smith, don’t stand 
t here as if you hadn’t a place for your dinner. 
Now, over the home, taking your actions 
from me. Don’t go grabbing at the horse 
as if ’twould bolt.” The director of the 
athletic department turned to observe the 
newcomers. “ Good evening, Mr. Armstrong. 
We’ve a rough little lot here, but good at 
heart, though we show a bit scraggy outside. 
I guess HI teach ’em some muscular 
Christianity.” 

“ Please don’t stop for us, Bemrner,” 
responded Armstrong, and as the said Bern- 
mer turned and vaulted the horse, Donald 
remarked to Cyril, “The chaps here fairly 
worship Bemrner. He may be rough to our 
way of thinking, Cyril, but he knows the 
worst and poorest amongst them, and he 
helps them out of his none-too-large pension. 
But I must get along to my class, or they’ll 
be getting impatient.” 

They stepped across the passage to a small 
attic whose principal article of furniture 


was a blackboard. There were five boys 
in the room, three sitting on an upturned 
packing-case, one on the window-sill, and 
one on the floor—all gravely scratching 
slate-pencils upon sqeaky slates, and taking 
their figures from questions chalked on the 
blackboard. The questions were so simple 
that even the Edwardian “ Nursery ” would 
have turned up their learned little noses at 
such elementary mathematics; but the 
students of “ The Welcome Boys’ Club ” 
had forgotten the little arithmetic they had 
learned, and only after four or five years, as 
errand-boy or odd-jobber, had they realised 
that “ ’rithm’tic an’ sichlike ” might advance 
them a rung further up the ladder of life. 

“ Come on, guv’nor,” cried a youngster 
who could only boast one leg, the other 
having been mangled by the wheel of a 
brewer’s dray. “ We’re jist about floored, 
I’m blowed if we ain’t. Ratty-face says 
’e can’t sort of underconstumble why twice 
fourteen don’t make twenty-seven.” 

“ No, I never,” contradicted the ragged 
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R. E. Wilson. Mill Hill School. 

This is R. E. Wilson’s first year as Captain, 
and liis second year in the team. He is an ' 
outside right three-quarter, and undoubtedly | 
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managed as follows : There are four or five 
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much the same—so the Set games are always 
contested with much vigour and keennes. 


hobbledehoy of the pointed features, dubbed 
“ Ratty-face.” 

Quickly Donald Armstrong set to work ; 
Cyril taking the window-sill seat which the 
student of arithmetic vacated for his benefit, 
and watching with interest the Sixth-Form 
boy in this new role of schoolmaster. The 
lesson proceeded fairly smoothly, “ Ratty- 
face ” alone causing any trouble. Presently, 
however, the latter flatly refused to obey 
Armstrong. 

“ I say, you chaps,” said the young 
schoolmaster, putting down his stick of 
chalk with which he had just been demon¬ 
strating. “ D’you think Smithers —the 
less-used name applied to “ Ratty-face ” 
—“ is acting square ? We can’t go on if 
he fools, can wc ? ” 

The four studious ones gazed on the 
offending one with baleful stare. 

“ Chuck it, Ratty-face,” said he of the 
crutch, “ or Brown’ll give you a clout aside 
the ear ; won’t you. Brown ? ” 

Brown expressed willingness to oblige, 
and Smithers duly gave way to public 
opinion, and nursed his twice-fourteen 
grievance in silence. 


For three-quarters of an hour Donald 
Armstrong strove to drill elementary 
arithmetic into very elementary intellects. 
But, if brains were lacking, grateful hearts 
were not. As the cla^s dismissed, thankful 
to finish self-imposed labours, “ Ratty-face ” 
sidled up to Armstrong. 

“ Say, guv’nor, I’m sorry 1 riled yer,” 
said he, as soon as his companions had 
disappeared. “ Things is a bit upset at 
’ome, and I guess this’ll be my last night here. 
This young un’ ’ere ”—indicating Cyril— 
“won’t split—you tell’im’e mustn’t. . . To 
tell’ee the truth, we’re doin’ a guy to-night, 
our ole man can’t pay the landlord, so we’re 
flittin’. We shall ’ave to lie low for a few 
months, but if I gets a chance of cornin’ to 
this place in t’sweet by-an-by, you bet 1 
will . . . You’ve been a good un’ to us, 
though you are a toff. . . . ’Taint much 
to the likes of you, but ere’s a bit of a 
keepsake like. Go’ bless ’ee, guv’nor.” 

And, before Armstrong could answer, 
“ Ratty-face ” had gone clattering down 
the stairs, leaving in the young school¬ 
master’s hand a souvenir-button of Lord 
Kitchener, which for months had adorned 
the buttonhole of the donor. 

Donald stared thoughtfully at the petty 
button. “ Cyril, d’you know, I ought to 
give the landlord warning that liis tenants 
are bolting to-night without paying their 
rent ? I ought to—but I shan’t. Poor 
Smithers ! I wonder if we should be any 
better if we were in his shoes.” 

“Let’s go home now',” said Cyril Falk 
land. 

On the evening following the visit to “ The 
Welcome Boys’ Club,” Donald and Cyril sat 
in the former’s “ den,” looking over the sub¬ 
jects on which they were to be examined on 
the following day. There was a rap at the 
door, and Dr. Armstrong’s head appeared. 

“ Come along, you two,” said he. “ Don’t 
go overworking, and addling your brains for 
to-morrow’s exam. I’ve an hour to spare, 
so we’ll have a turn on the new roller-skating 
rink. Shall we ? ” 

There was no hesitation on the part of the 
boys. Donald was an expert, while Cyril had 
often longed to be able to do as his parents 
did—they often visited a certain select 
skating-rink, but never had taken him. 

Cyril may, possibly, have repented 
accepting the invitation during the first half- 
hour. He clung desperately to Dr. Arm¬ 
strong at the onset, then gallantly struck out 
in Donald’s direction, and succeeded in strik¬ 
ing the latter in the middle of his waistcoat. 
Donald suffered no serious damage, but 
suggested to Cyril that it would be advisable 
to stand more erect. Whereupon Cyril 
assumed a precarious perpendicular pose 
which, suddenly, changed to a painfully 
rectangular attitude—“ seatitude,” Donald 
said it ought to be called. 

“ 1 thought roller-skating was easy 
enough,” said Cyril ruefully. “ I can skate 
on ordinary ice all right, but—I’m getting 
awfully sore in places.” 

However, Cyril presently found his 
balance, and, before it was time to go, made 
quite a creditable circuit of the rink. 

The examination papers of the next day 
were tackled with all the greater zest because 
of the previous day’s exercise, and when 
Bubble and Squeak begged for “ Scouts ” 
in the evening, Donald said it was the very 
thing for overloaded brains like Cyril’s and 
his ; they had done a whole hour and a half’s 
study. So the house, with the exception 
of a few rooms, was turned into a glorious 
hunting ground where scouts tracked 
Indians to their lairs beneath iron bedsteads, 
where palefaces were torn protesting from 
family wardrobes, and where a “ camp ” 
was pitched beneath the sitting-room table. 




Cyril had loftily agreed to “ help amuse 
the kids,” and was therefore startled to see 
Dr. Armstrong join in with much gusto, 
tucking himself away underneath tables, 
squeezing himself into small cupboards, 
crawling on hands and knees on the carpet, 
and entering into the spirit of the game as if 
he were any small boy instead of a middle- 
aged man. 

Squeak was in the' seventh heaven of 
delight, wild whoops were sounded on the 
stairs, irrepressible squeaks of merriment 
betrayed the lurking Indian, resounding 
howls of delight announced important 
captures, and yells of triumph signalled the 
return of the conquering scouts to the camp 
beneath the table. 

Terry had spent all his spare minutes with 
Cyril during tho examination week, wistfully 
watching his chum's face ; and great was 
Terry’s delight on Friday, when Armstrong 
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invited him to come to tea and bring his 
stamp album. The three philatelists had a 
delightful evening, seeing that there was no 
bogie of an examination for the next morning 
to disturb them. 

On the Saturday afternoon, too, the trio 
went for a long walk over Landcombe, and 
Terry felt that his visit to Armstrong had not 
been in vain, and that Cyril and he were as 
great chums as ever. They chased a weasel 
in and out of an old stone wall; dammed 
up a tiny stream till it burst its barriers; 
begged a turnip off an old farmer, and ate it 
raw, declaring it was food for the gods ; 
and altogether behaved like three healthy 
young savages who have been loosed 
from the restraint of school and school 
examinations. 

Sunday was a jday of quiet enjoyment. 
Morning and evening Cyril accompanied the 
family to church, and in the evening heard 
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Arthur Brice sing the anthem, calling up 
reminiscences of the adventure in the 
Devil’s Cave. In tho afternoon Dr. Arm¬ 
strong took Donald, Cyril and Geoffrey for 
a walk along the canal bank, and told them 
of the great Suez Canal through which he had 
passed when a ship’s doctor. It was very 
interesting, but Cyril’s thoughts went 
wandering ; ho could not help remember¬ 
ing the last walk he had taken along the 
canal side not so many evenings before, 
when Cressington and he had gone to 
spend a dissipated evening at the “ Red 
Bull.” 

Could it possibly be true that Cyril 
Falkland—Cressington’s friend—was the 
same person as Cyril Falkland—Armstrong’s 
friend ? Surely, never again, would he— 
Cyril Falkland—be friends with Cressington. 

And yet—and yet ? 

(To be continued.) 


The 


Escape: or the “Alleymiam”: 

A u T ouch-and-Co 99 Affair at Macao. 


rpflEY never knew how long the torture 
X lasted, whether it was minutes or 
hours. They only knew they could not stand 
it any longer, that a continuance of it would 
have sent them raving mad. Then, at a 
sign from the lieutenant, their tormentors 
stopped. The hands were taken off their 
mouths. 

“ Is it enough ? ” the Japanese asked. 

Neither of the boys could speak yet; they 
could only look at one another, a mute 
question in their eyes. 

“ Should they surrender ? Could they 
stand it again ? ” 

Jack gave tho sign. “ No ; they would 
not betray their shipmates. The yellow 
man should not say the English boys had 
given in.” 

The lieutenant understood, and snarled at 
them. “ It’ll be worse this time, much 
worse,” he said. 

He was right. The limit of endurance 
seemed to be reached. Jack’s muscles 
suddenly gave way. Ho had fainted from 
the agony of it; whilst Martin saw every¬ 
thing as through a mist of blood. 

And then he saw something else—-Wing Fu, 
Wing Fu with his face ablaze with wrath, and 
a long knife poised over tho lieutenant’s 
shoulders. Then that knife was driven 
home, right home; while half a dozon 
knives in the hands of other Chinamen 
accounted for the rest of tho Japanese. It 
was all over in a minute. Whilst Wing Fu 
was loosening the boys’ bonds, two of his 
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companions were calmly making sure that 
all their enemies were dead. 

“ We were just in time ”—it was Wing 
Fu speaking — “ Drink some of this. At 
first, we could not trace you, and we went 
to a dozen WTOng vessels. They left me in 
the opium den, thinking they had killed 
me ; but my friends here found me. Those 
Japanese did not know I was the head 
of the Society of a Thousand Wounds, 
which is sworn to vengeance on their 
nation for the dead killed in the last 
war.” 

The boys were recovering fast, but it was 
some time before they were able to speak. 
Then, however, the questions came thick and 
fast. 

It was a simple story. They had been 
tracked all the way from the ship, and the 
opium den had been a splendid place for the 
attack. Their insensible bodies had been 
hurried out through a back entrance, which 
was quite close to the quay. After that, 
the rest had been easy : and, had Wing Fu 
really beon dead, probably they would never 
have been traced, as the Portuguese police 
were quite useless, and had very likely 
beon bribed already. 

An hour later, as they stood once more in 
the dining-room of the Bank House, Martin 
held out his hand impulsively to theirChineao 
friend. 

“ I owe 3 *ou an apology,” he said frankly. 
u I thought you had betrayed us. Will you 
forgive mo ? ” 

The young Chinaman smiled. “ Many 
people judge us wTongly,” he answered, 
“ but few acknowledge it afterwards. Still, 
so long as you are in Macao, tho Society of a 
Thousand Wounds will watch over your 
safety.” 

Jack shook his head. “ It’s very kind 
of you, but we must get back to the ship 
as soon as possible. We can’t even wait to 
seo my brother.” 

The two boys lost no time in returning 
to tho Alley nian, where tho skipper was 
profoundly glad to welcome them. He 
listened to their story with a grave face. 
When they had finished : 

“ You've behaved very pluckily indeed,” 


he said. There’s no doubt about your 
having saved the ship. But, now that I 
know they’re really looking for us, we can 
begin to discharge our cargo here.” 

“ Here, sir ! ” The boys echoed his words 
in astonishment. 

The skipper nodded. “ Yes ; we’ve really 
got no contraband on board. We have 
simply been throwing dust in the eyes of 
the Japs. The contraband passed through 
hero a week ago, on board the sister ship of 
the Alleynian. But had the destroyer held 
us up, the Japs would probably have sunk us 
out of sheer spite. Well, you boys shall 
have plenty of leave by-and-by, and I will 
take good care tho owners know of what 
you’ve done. You’ll find they have very 
good memories when you’ve got your officers’ 
tickets.” 
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AT THE FRONT. 


4 THWART his native green hillside 
A The golden wheat lies low. 

And o’er tho fields where he would ride 
The summer breezes blow. 

Beside his window sings a thrush. 

In sundown crimson light, 

And now no whisper breaks the hush 
Of fallen night. 


These scenes no more shall greet his eyes 
No more his foot shall fall 
Upon tho pleasant path that lies 
Beside the garden wall. 

Ho knew these fields—the toil they take. 
The peace that they afford ; 

Tet laid he down tho scythe and rake 
And took the sword. 


The harvest that his youth had sown 
Will not bo his to reap, 

For in the desert wild and lone 
They laid him down to sleep. 

“ For King and Honour I ” This his cry. 
With strong exultant breath. 

He passed—a boy I Yet proud to die 
Tho soldier’s death. 

Joh.v Lea. 
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J. Clayton.—S ee Vol. 33 for articles on "Model Flying 
Machines and How to Make them.” 2. Yes, some have 
started as mechanics; a thorough workshop experience is 
necessary. 


Hop O* my Thumb.—Y ou will need instruction before being 
able to draw for the press. Are there no classes in your 
town which you could attend ? 

5. R. B.—There are many thousands of Aborigines in Australia, 
and the number of tribes is dillicult to compute. The 
" blackfellows,” as they are called, are most numerous in 
the northern, unsettled parts, and are more savage than 
those in Victoria or New South Wales. 

Alec Watson.—Y ou are like the reckless guesser who put in 
his examination paper the startling fact that “ Buenos ” 
was in Spain and " Aires ” in France. Look up the map of 
the United States and you will find Los Angeles not far from 
San Francisco. 

A. M.—Your suggestions shall be noted. Send the query 
and we will deal with it in the “ Club Room ” column. Vol. 2G 
is out of print. 

HOLIDAYS.—A bobsleigh, such as is to be seen at St. Moritz, 
Davos and other resorts in Switzerland, is about 15 feet long 
A and 3 feet wide. It carries five people. There are iron 
r^ta for the feet and grip-straps for the hands. You should 
be able to make one. 

I F. L. B. S.—Write to 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., for the special 
extra Christmas Number. The other parts you ask about 
are now out of print. 

A. MORRISON.—Dr. Livingstone died in 1873 at Ilala, a village 
on the southern shore of Lake Bangweolo. A special article 
on his life and work will appear next month. 

Athletic.—R unning upstairs is too violent an exercise for you 
as it clearly affects your heart. Be careful not to over-exert 
yourself. 2. Take a doctor's advice on the subject. 

Inquirer.—A pply for particulars to the Emigrants' Informa¬ 
tion Office, 34 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. All emigrants 
who are pecuniarily assisted to Canada by British charitable 
societies or public funds must obtain certificates from the 
Canadian Emigration Authorities, Charing Cross, London. 

•L. R. MURRAY.—Why bo discouraged because your first 
attempts at writing have not been successful ? Try again 
and again until you get a story or article accepted. Write 
about something you have seen rather than attempt to draw 
solely on your imagination. 

Sydneyite (N.S.W.).—Send the stamp to us for identification ; 
it shall bo returned in due course. 2. The issue in question 
is a Gorman one and of uo value. 

Little John.—F ull particulars were given in Indoor Games 
and Recreations." A lantern that will exhibit opaquo slides 
or ordinary pictures on paper or cardboard is easier to make 
than one of the usual type. It is simply a photographer's 
camera with the action reversed. 

J. S. N.—See Vol. 31 for the article on the Gota Canal, "Sweden’s 
wonderful waterway." 2. You have fallen into a common 
error; the guillotine was not named after its inventor but 
after Dr. Guillotin, a member of the French Assembly who 
advocated the adoption of the machine. 3. We have no 
statistics on the subject. 

New Reader (Berks.).—The slow-worm is, of course, properlv 
a lizard. A correspondent has suggested the origin of its 
name as being due probably to the fact that when found 
dead its eyes are closed. A snake’s eyes would ho open. 
Grass snakes, like other varieties, will be sulky when first 
placed in captivity and will refuse food. Dr. Stradling used 
to feed his reptiles artificially, sometimes forcing meat into 
their mouths by means of a spatula and coaxing it down the 
gullet. We remember assisting at more than one such 
■ operation, the snakes showing no resentment. 






H. P.—Have nothing to do with such remedies. Plenty of 
fresh air and healthy exercise arc evidently what you need. 
Keep up the cold tub every morning if you can and go in 
for dumb-bell or Indian club practice. Your measurements 
are a little below the average. 

S. M. J. (Tavistock).—It is only nervousness. Read aloud, 
first to yourself and then to others. Prepare your speeches 
and learn them off until you are able to speak more fluently, 
when a few notes will be all that you will require. Avoid too 
long sentences with parentheses. 

ULICK.—It is certainly best to have lessons. You would run 
a risk of injuring yourself by trying to dive from a height 
before yon had perfected yourself in easier dives. Join a 
swimming club in the summer. 2. The side-stroke is no 
doubt the faster and is more often used in racing. 

Harold S.—There are plenty of ships’ figure-heads to be seen 
in Portsmouth Dockyard. The “ Billy Ruffian " was the 
Rcllerophon , on which vessel Napoleon surrendered in 1815. 
There is no authority for the assertion made by your infor¬ 
mant. 

X. Y. Z.—See the November part of the present volume. The 
subject ltas been dealt with at some length and we cannot 
go into it again. 2. Messrs. A. W. Damage of Holbom stock 
the models. They are inexpensive. * 

KESWICK.—It is not a coin but a halfpenny token, a very 
common one. The museum curator Is not likely to want it. 

D. R. MACKINLAY.—Write to the publishers, the Religious 
Tract Society, and ask for a catalogue. Talbot Raines 
Reed's school stories are obtainable in cheap form. 

Roderick Hove.—D o not jump too readily at conclusions; 
in studying the derivations of names one must often beware 
of the obvious explanation. Every Brewer, for instance, 
may not have taken his cognomen originally from the trade 
of that name. Another derivation is from the French 
brut/ire (broom), this having been the badge of the Plun- 
tagenets. Barasley's “ Dictionary of Surnames " is a book 
that wdU enlighten you on the subject. 

CANUCK.—Alberta is the province to which you should go with 
a view to taking up horse-ranching. The breed of horses 
has been greatly improved by the importation of thorough¬ 
breds. As you’ have friends to go to the step you contem¬ 
plate would seem to be a wise one. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS .—All manuscripts intend*! for 
the BOY’3 OWN Paper should be addressed to the Editor, 
4 BOUVEIUE Street, E.C., and must have the name and 
address of the sender dearly written thereon, and in any accom¬ 
panying letter THE TITLE OP THE MS. must be given. Mis¬ 
cellaneous voluntary contributions are submitted in too great 
numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage, 
and the Editor cannot correspond regarding them , or hold himself 
in any way responsible for length of detention or accidental 
loss, though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a consulcrable time must necessarily 
elapse before their turn for consideration arises. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the 
monthly part containing them. The receipt conveys the copy¬ 
right of manuscripts to the Religious Tract Society, with liberty 
for them, at their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must always be 
the subject of special arrangement before submitting their MSS.: 
and whenever any special value is put upon MS. by the author 
this fact must be clearly slated when sending in, or it cannot 
afterwards be recognised. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS .—Replies to correspondents are not seta 
by jtost, and to this rule there can be no exception—the sending 
of stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. Replies 
on all questions of any getieral interest are given in these columns 
in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 BOUVERIE 
STREET, E.O. Letters suit to private addresses of members 
of the staff arc not answered. 
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Presently the two stopped at the door of a gloomy-looking house. Bardi gave four gentle taps." {See “ 77<c Son 0 / an Anarchist p. 307.) 
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The Son of an Anarchist: 

A 'Tale of Strange Mystery and Wild 
Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMKNTSON, M.A., 

Author of “ .4 Couple of Scamps" etc. 



CHAPTER IV.—PAOLO SETS OUT OX AN ADVENTURE. 



A change had come over Paolo. Even 
his parents noticed it. He was still 
as full of life and merriment as ever, but at 
times there came a grave look into his eyes, 
ahd by the firm set of his mouth it seemed 
as if he were trying to fix his mind on some 
serious purpose. Besides this he was 
beginning to grow more considerate towards 
his parents and even to the servants: he 
would begin to ask for something to be 
brought him, then suddenly change his 
mind and go and get it for himself. His 
mother never connected this change in 
Paolo with what she had told him about 
his father. He never alluded to the subject 
even when they were alone together, so she, 
thinking he had not understood or had 
quite forgotten all about it, let the matter 
drop. 

As for Paolo, his mind was throbbing 
with a great purpose—to try and prevent his 
father from joinin'g the anarchist society, 
or, if this were impossible, to Bhadow him in 
order to be able to help him if he were in any 
danger. The boy had no clear idea how 
this was to be done. It was unlikely that 
his father would yield to his entreaty what 
he had refused to his wife: and as for 
following him to the anarchist club, Paolo 
was by no means ignorant of the dangers that 
lay before him. With an imagination almost 
as vivid as that of his father, the boy had 
already pictured to himself these anarchists 
and their terrible deeds: and his mind was 
full of memories of Houndsditch and 
Stepney whenever he thought of 200 Brown 
Street. 

Being almost as highly strung as his 
father, it speaks well for Paolo’s strength of 
purpose that he never even once thought 
of drawing back from what he had set 
himself to do. Nevertheless his heart 
quailed within him as the fatal Tuesday drew 
near. He felt terribly alone : somehow he 


thought it would not do to confide in his 
mother, and there was no one else except 
Giuseppe Bardi. 

Paolo did not believe that Bardi was 
actually a bad man: the latter was no 
doubt quite as much deceived by the 
anarchists as Paolo’s father was. Therefore 
when on the Friday evening, the night 
before the motor accident, Bardi called 
at the house, Paolo decided to confide in 
him and make him promise to keep his 
father out of danger. 

Bardi was as jovial as ever and excelled 
himself as a story-teller, while Paolo played 
on his violin a sweet dreamy melody with 
such success that his mother’s eyes filled 
with tears. Presently he made some excuse 
to take Bardi into another room; and 
when they were alone, taking the bull by 
the horns, he began : 

“ Mr. Bardi, are you an anarchist ? ” 

“ Well, yes, Paolo, I suppose I am, just 
as vour father is.” 

“ Do you believe in shooting and blowing 
up rich people ? ” 

“lam not in the habit of doing so myself,” 
replied Bardi with a little laugh, “but there 
are some people whom I should not be Borry 
to see put out of the way.” 

“ Oh,” said Paolo, rather disappointed, 
“ but you don’t help the people who do that 
sort of thing, do you ? ” 

“ Oh no, of course not, Paolo. What are 
you thinking of ! ” 

“ I knew you didn’t. I only asked because 
I thought some of father’s friends might 
try to make him do it. But j’ou won’t let 
them worry him, will you f ” For a 
moment Bardi was serious, and looked at 
Paolo sternly. 

“ Did your mother tell you to say this to 
me!” he asked. 

“ Oh no ! It was my own idea. But you 
really will look after father, won’t vou ? ” 

“ I will.” 

“ Promise me on your honour, Mr. Bardi.” 

“ On my honour I promise.” 

So Paolo was satisfied 'and the two 
returned to the drawing-room. 

On the day after the accident, a Sunday, 
Ronald called to inquire for Madame Costa, 
but was disappointed to learn that they 
had gone into the country to stay with 
friends and would not be back till Tuesday. 
He was glad, however, to hear that Madame 
was only shaken and that Master Paolo's 
fingers were not broken. 

Paolo had been hoping against hope that 
Mr. Bardi would have changed his mind 
about taking his father to the anarchist 
club. But at eight o’clock on Tuesday 
evening Luigi, to his son’s distress, said that 
he was going out and would not be back till 
late. He had barely gone out of the house, 
when Paelo ran after him and caught hold of 
his coat. 


“ Father,” he cried, “ where are you 
going ! ” 

“ Oh, only to meet Mr. Bardi and some 
friends,” replied Costa uneasily. Paolo's 
heart sank. Then Mr. Bardi was still trying 
to persuade his father to join the secret 
society ! Was it possible that his mother 
was right after all and that Mr. Bardi was 
one of the dangerous kind of anarchists » 
A horrible fear of some unknown impending 
danger came over the boy, and he cried out 
wildly: 

“ Don’t go, father, don’t go ! I have a 
feeling that something is going to happen— 
something terrible ! ” 

Luigi started at this. It was with great 
difficulty that he had succeeded in screwing 
up his courage to the point of starting that 
evening, and Paolo's words brought back 
his old fears that Bardi was not the sort of 
man he seemed to be, and that his secret 
society might be nothing better than an 
association of criminals and not a band 
of high-souled revolutionaries, as it was 
represented to him to be. But no ! surely 
he had not been deceived in Giuseppe Bardi, 
who had as great a love for the poor and 
down-trodden as himself. What could 
Paolo know about it all 1 This was only 
one more temptation to draw him away 
from the path of duty ! 

“ Nonsense, my boy,” he said, “ there is 
nothing to be afraid of. Your nerves havq 
been shaken by the accident: that is th| 
explanation of it all.” 

“ Oh no, father, it isn’t that. The truth 
is,” he hated himself for saying it. “ I tiling 
some of Mr. Bardi’s friends are not nice 
people and may get us into trouble.” -< 

Again Luigi started. What did Paol6 
knew, he wondered ? What could he know t 
Probably his mother had been talking. 
him, and Luigi knew she distrusted Giuseppe 
Bardi. ; 

“ I won't be ruled by a woman and a 
child ! ” thought Luigi, who had been ruled 
by them all his married life; and tearing 
himself away from Paolo, he sternly ordersii 
him back to the house and strode away into 
the night. » 

Paolo was disappointed, but desperate. 
After pretending to return to the house, he 
followed his father quietly at a distance of 
about twenty paces, stopping now and then 
to hide in the shadows whenever he seemed 
about to turn round. This precaution proved 
quite unnecessary, for Luigi never looked 
back, but went straight on. 

For some reason or other Luigi did not 
take a bus, so Paolo was able to follow him 
on foot all the way. It was no easy task 
for the boy to keep his father in sight 
without coming too close to him, as ho 
dodged in and out among the traffic, across 
broad roads and down dark turnings ; but 
Paolo followed, like a hound which has 
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Sca Superstitions : 

Legends and Omens that Sailors Believe in* 

By W. R. BENNETT. 




ROM time 
i m memorial 
the sea has 
been associated 
with weird le¬ 
gends and quaint 
8u perstitions 
which, taken to¬ 
gether, form a 
mythology of no 
small magni¬ 
tude, possessing 
characteristics which at once mark them 
as being quite distinct from every other 
code of beliefs, ancient or modern. The 
Reformation did much to sweep away many 
of the old sea superstitions so far as 
English sailors were concerned; for, after 
its advent, the invocation of saints prac¬ 
tically ceased and their supposed appear¬ 
ances in times of danger were no longer 
heard of. The introduction of steam finally 
disposed of the spirits of the deep, although 
here and there one may still come across a 
few tattered remains of a legendary lore 
unequalled in richness and variety. 

At one time the Fires of St. Elmo, or corpse 
candles, were regarded as sure precursors 
of bad weather and the lights were supposed 
to be sent in order to remind sailors that 
they needed the Saint’s protection. During 
the second voyage of Columbus, this pheno¬ 
menon was witnessed several times and one 
chronicler says, “ The body of St. Emos 
was seen, with seven candles in the round 
tops, and there followed a frightful thunder.” 

Nowadays such manifestations are regarded 
with indifference, for scientists have long 
since explained that they are simply due to 
electric storms and that the metal ends on 
the yards and spars collect the electricity, 
where it remains till the storm is over. 

The old superstition that the birds known 
as Mother Carey’s Chickens contained the 
souls of dead sailors, is now as dead as the 
belief in the Kraken, though in the old days 
the birds’ evil reputation was shared by 
the curlew, the seagull, and the raven. 

The Devil’s Hand is, perhaps, one of the 
weirdest of the ancient sea myths. This 
strange apparition was said to appear out 
of the ocean in the direction of the setting sun 
and had the form of an enormous black hand. 
The sight of it always meant trouble for the 
unlucky witnesses, and, according to old 
records, when the Hand was seen off the 
Cornish coast in 1597, it was followed by a 
terrific storm. 

Not so long ago a priest, a lawyer and an 
actor were all looked upon as “ Jonahs,” 
that is to say, they brought ill luck to the 
vessel on which they happened to be; and 
Heleroff, the actor, mentions in his auto¬ 
biography that, during a voyage to Scotland, 
the sailors regarded him with suspicion 
because he was in the habit of speaking his 
lines aloud while pacing the deck. The 
superstition and the name attached to it 
may be traced directly to the Biblical story 
of the seamen of Joppa who, when overtaken 
by a great storm, said, “ Come, let us cast 
lots, that we may know for whose cause this 
evil is upon us,” and the lot, as every¬ 
one knows, fell to Jonah, who was cast over¬ 
board, whereupon “ the sea ceased from 
her raging.” 

In the Elizabethan Navy it was thought 


that a person condemned to death would 
bring about disaster if he remained on board, 
and the w'reck of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
fleet off the Scilly Isles was attributed to a 
condemned sailor reading aloud the One 
Hundred and Ninth Psalm. 

Among even modern seamen, rice is still 
spoken of as “ strike-me-blind,” and this is 
due to the old belief that rice gradually 
produced blindness. 

Most people have heard the expression, 
“ Like a cat with a gale of wind in her tail.” 
This is the relic of a number of old super¬ 
stitions which clung round the feline tribe, 
and some of these are still articles of faith 
amongst sailors, particularly in the Navy. 
A black cat is regarded as unlucky on board 
ship, and if a cat gets unusually playful this 
is supposed to be a sure indication of bad 
weather to come. If a cat endeavours to 
leave a ship before sailing, that ship, an old 
sailor will declare, is bound to meet with 
disaster. In this connection it is interesting 
to recall that the destroyer Sturgeon, which 
foundered some years ago during evolutions, 
was deserted by her cat on the morning she 
sailed. The vessel was lying alongside the 
Salmon, another destroyer, and the animal 
jumped on its deck just as the Sturgeon was 
moving off. 

The hare is also an unlucky animal at sea, 
whether alive or dead, and few ocean 
travellers can say they have ever seen it 
figure on the menu while on a voyage. 
It was even considered unlucky to utter the 
word immediately before sailing; and the 
same was believed of the names “ rabbit ” 
and “ minister,” the former being particu¬ 
larly obnoxious to Cornish seamen. 

While, in England, Friday is regarded 
as a day of ill omen by sailors, American 
seamen consider it to be a lucky day. There 
is some reason for this, perhaps, since 
Columbus sailed on a Friday, sighted America 
on a Friday, the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
on a Friday, and Friday was the day on 
which George Washington was born. 

Old sailors will tell you the story of a 
Scottish shipbuilder, who laid the keel of his 
vessel on a Friday, launched it on a Friday, 
christened it on a Friday, it was commanded 
by a Captain Friday, sailed on a Friday—and 
foundered on the following Friday ! 

It is a known fact that only a few years 
ago a warship was commissioned to leave for 
foreign waters on a Friday, but, on the 
notice of the Admiralty being drawn to the 
unlucky day, the sailing date was altered to 
Saturday. Commander (then Lieutenant) 
Peary was to have started on the Kite for his 
Greenland expedition in 1891, on a Friday ; 
but as several old sailors objected, lie sailed 
first thing on Saturday morning. 

Travellers who are inclined to be super¬ 
stitious should remember that it is con¬ 
sidered unlucky to sneeze on the port side of 
a ship when going on board, that they should 
never count the crew nor knock a pail or mop 
overboard ; while to point with the finger 
to another ship, have the hair cut except 
during a storm, or accept a match from 
another person at sea without breaking a 
piece off, are all portents of misfortune. 

Certain names are believed to carry ill 
luck with them, as, for instance, the names 
of reptiles. The British Navy affords a 
curious instance of this, as tho loss of the 
destroyers Viper, Ferret and others bearing 
similar names testify. Besides these, there 


are certain ship-names which once figured 
on the Navy List, but have never been 
revived. Strange as it may appear, super¬ 
stitions are met with far more frequently 
among Navy men than merchant sailors, 
though this is probably due to the tenacity 
with which the senior service clings to its 
old traditions. 

The fishermen of Scotland and Ireland 
still believe in the power of witches to 44 sell 
winds.” The usual method of transacting 
the business is for the witch to give the 
mariner a piece of string with three knots 
in it. On undoing the first he is supposed 
to obtain a fine breeze, the second when 
untied provides a gale, while the third is 
good for a healthy hurricane. 

There were some strange beliefs held by 
sailors in reference to drowned persons, and 
even now some old shell-backs solemnly 
declare that the body of a drowned man 
always floats face downwards and that of a 
woman face upwards, though there is no 
justification for this statement. 

A queer superstition, which existed in the 
Navy as late as the middle of last century, 
was that when a man had been hanged at the 
yard-arm a voice was heard the same night 
returning the hail from each yard-arm, one 
of the voices being that of the dead man. 

Of sea ghosts and phantoms there are 
plenty, and perhaps the best known is that 
of the famous lady of Oakum Bay, w'ho is 
still believed to hatlnt the spot where she 
w’as murdered by smugglers, especially on 
moonlight nights, w'hen she is said to emit 
wild, piercing shrieks. 

The Cape of Good Hope has always been 
regarded as an uncanny spot by mariners, 
for not only was it believed to be the haunt 
of various sea demons, but it was also 
the cruising ground of Vanderdecken and 
the Adamester spectre, concerning which 
Camoens wrote: 

“ Robust and vigorous in the air appeared. 
Enormous, of stature very tall. 

The visage grim, and with squalid beard. 
The eyes were hollow, and the gestures 
all 

Threatening and bad, the colour pale and 
sear’d.” 

The West Indies were also notorious for 
phantoms and ghost ships, especially the 
spectre of Admiral Hosier and his men, 
which w r as immortalised in Glover’s ballad : 

“ All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 
Which for winding sheets they wore.” 

The gallant Admiral’s spirit is said to 
have appeared to Admiral Vernon before he 
defeated the Spaniards in 1740. 

But if the mediaeval sailor had demons to 
lure him to destruction, he had also saints 
to befriend him. One of his most powerful 
protectors was St. Anthony, who could 
control tho winds ; hence the lines: 

“Now all is ready high and low’, 

Blow, blow r , good Saint Antonio.” 

St. Nicholas is said to have restored a dead 
sailor to life, consequently he was in great 
favour with seamen, as recorded by the 
ancient bard: 

“The Bishop of St. Nicholas, whose helpe 
is ey redie. 

To shipmen in alle seas, w'hen thei on him 
crie.” 
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A much later account of saintly inter¬ 
vention is provided by Captain Rogers 
who, in 1664, had command of the King’s 
ship. Society , bound from England to 
Virginia. He was skirting the coast during 
the night when the vision of a saint appeared 
and told him to go on deck. He did so, but 
could see nothing wrong and returned to his 
cabin. But the vision again appeared and 
bade him heave the lead, which he did and 
found, to his dismay, that it sounded only 
seven fathoms, whereupon he tacked and 
in the morning discovered that instead of 
being at a safe distance from the coast, he 
was close upon it. 

In the year 1226, it is recorded that the 
Virgin appeared on board the ship that 
carried Lord Salesbury, which was in danger 
of going down, and upon his vowing a 
taper to her shrine the storm at once abated 
and the vessel reached port safely. 

It is not unusual to hear landsmen laugh 
at the queer beliefs of sailors, but they 
would do well to remember that many of 
them are far less absurd than some of the 
superstitions implicitly believed in by those 
who claim to be regarded as educated people. 

^ X X 



* By M. P. DUNLOP, New 8outh Wales. 

Author of “ In Sheep's Clothingetc. 




THE GOAL-KEEPER. 

K AW and frosty afternoon. 

Wind just like a knife ; 

Summer sports have fled away, 

Footer now is rife. 

Wanning exercise for those 
Busy with the ball. 

But for Goalie over there 
’Tisn’t warm at all 1 

There he stands with waving arms, 
Looking pretty blue ; 

As his side are pressing hard, 

There is naught to do. 

He has pulled his stockings up 
To protect his knees; 

And he has to prance about. 

Or he’d surely freeze! 

But now those hostile forwards 
Have broken dean away ; 

Fairly collared the leather 
By their stubborn play. 

Now they kick it past the halves, 

Dodge a charging back; 

But the hurtling shot they send 
Meets the Goalie’s whack 1 

There !—he’s sent it flying out 
To the proper man ; 

Now his side have got it safe 
He may rest a span. 

But no—here’s another charge, 

Swifter than the last; 

A dever dash—a pass, and now 
Shots are raining fast. 

Now there is some warming work 
The chap in goal to try ; 

And he's ready for it, too— 

Keen as you or L 
How he treats those whizzing shots 
Is a sight to see; 

’Tis the best bit of the game, 

Goalie's brilliancy. 

Hot it was, but worth it all. 

For the keen home-side 
Have regained the ball, and now 
Fairly turned the tide. 

Thus the victory was won ; 

But each player knew 
That ’twas really Goalie 

Who had pulled ’em through I 

Horace A. Woolley. 

^ ^ ^ 


eel like a walk 
round to the 
Point in the 
morning ? ” said 
my cousin Sam 
as he threw his 
boots noisily 
across the bed¬ 
room. 

“ Right! I’m 
with you,” I 
replied. “There 
should be a good 
sea on after all this wind, and I want to 
have another go at 4 The Rip ’ before we go 
home.” 

Sam and I were old chums, chums in early 
school days, chums at college when we 
flattered ourselves we were completing our 
education, and in the sterner life as business 
men, still chums. 

We were spending our short Easter 
holidays at Sorrento, that famous watering- 
place on the Victorian coast—the life- 
giving resort of many brain-fagged Mel- 
boumites. 

The Point referred to by Sam was Point 
Nepean, the western extremity of the long, 
narrow peninsula which forms the southern 
boundary of Port Phillip. This long strip 
of land faces the usually placid waters of 
Port Phillip on the northern side, with a 
long stretch of beautiful sandy beach and 
verdure-clad cliffs, whilst in the south it 
presents an iron face of rugged cliff and 
reef to the turbulent waters of Bass Straits. 

Port Phillip finds its outlet to the ocean 
through a passage between Point Nepean 
on the one hand, and Queenscliffe and Point 
Lonsdale on the other. The actual navigable 
passage is narrow and is commonly known 
as “ The Rip,” the waters of which, at all 
times, present an unusual appearance. On 
a calm day, one would imagine that huge 
fires were raging below the surface causing 
the water to boil and swirl. 

This peculiarity is said to be accounted 
for by the irregularity in the depth of the 
channel through which the ocean current 
makes such fierce play. 

Time after time I had visited this spot 
and vainly tried to make a sketch of the 
wildly rushing waters, and each time had 
met with failure. 

Some little time prior to our visit the 


mail steamer Australia had met her fate on 
the reef at the foot of Point Nepean; for¬ 
tunately for the passengers it was calm 
weather. She was still on the rocks, and 
from a distance appeared as staunch and 
sound a9 ever. 

I saw great possibilities of a good picture, 
and cheerfully sorted out my sketching 
materials and packed them in my knapsack 
before following my cousin’s example and 
turning in. 

Next morning broke fine, though cloudy, 
with a chill southerly wind blowing. We had 
an early breakfast and started on our five- 
mile tramp. 

It was invigorating walking round the 
ocean beach on the firm, wet sand left by the 
receding tide, with the keen, pure ocean air 
filling our lungs. We were in high spirits 
and felt like two school kids out for a lark. 

On the way we stopped twice whilst I 
quickly sketched some particularly taking 
bits of rock scenery. Sam, who can’t draw 
even a crooked line, amused himself by 
throwing stones at the sea-gulls, of course 
without success. 

By the time we reached the Point our 
appetites had returned and we soon made a 
hole in the lunch we had brought with us. 

Sam found a sunny nook sheltered from 
the wind, where he stretched himself 
comfortably with a recent magazine in his 
hand, leaving me to my sketching undis¬ 
turbed. 

I soon found a good position from which 
I had a fine view of the ill-fated mail boat 
and the wild waters of “The Rip” rushing 
past her sides. 

I blocked in the steamer all right and 
managed to get 14 a good sky.” Then my 
old troubles with the water began again. 
I could not get what I wanted. At last, in 
despair, I ripped the sheet off the block and 
put it carefully in my bag. What I had 
already done was too good to spoil, so I 
thought I would make a study of the water 
only, and complete the other sketch at my 
leisure at home. 

Again my efforts were futile and three 
sheets of good “ Whatman’s ” w ent floating 
out to sea during the next half-hour. Then I 
tried another plan. Discarding the brush 
for the time being I simply sketched in with 
crayon and pencil the outline of the coast, 
blocked in the wrecked steamer, then with a 
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series of curves and arrows to mark the set 
of the currents, tried to make a plan of the 
peculiar swirl of the water. 

Where two currents appeared to meet I 
placed an X. I was quite pleased with the 
result and felt confident I could complete 
my sketch when I had time to work it out 
quietly at home. 

By this time I had become rather cramped 
and chilly, for I had been sitting in an 
exposed spot ; so packing up my materials 
I turned my attentions to Sam. That worthy 
was fast asleep with his book over his face. 
The judicious application of a little wet sand 
down his shirt-front brought him round, 
however. 

“ How did the masterpiece go, old man ? ” 
he asked cheerfully, after shaking the sand 
out of his clothing. 

“No good,” I replied. “I can’t manage 
the water.” 

“ That’s funny,” said Sam. “ Why, I 
saw a ripping photo at the hotel; the water 
looked-” 

“ Oh ! photos be blowed ; 
photo fiend,” I re¬ 
turned rather huffily, 
for Sam was for ever 
rubbing it in about 
the superiority of the 
camera over the 
brush — much he 
knew about either ! 

“ All right, old 
chap, don’t get your 
hair off about 
nothing,” said Sam 
with a grin. “ If 
you’re not on for any 
more daubing we’d 
better mak6 tracks. 

I’m peckish.” 

“ You ought to be 
after the violent 
exercise you’ve taken 
since your last meal,” 

I returned. 

Sarcasm, however, 
was wasted on my 
mate, and together 
we set off for home. 

Our intention this 
time was to return 
by the Port Phillip 
side of the Peninsula, 
a walk we had not 
hitherto taken. 

Whilst scrambling 
round the rocks at the foot of the Point, 
Sam suddenly drew my attention to a 
well-worn, narrow footway leading up the 
ciiff. 

“ Let’s see where this leads to,” ho said. 

We clambered up about twenty feet and 
then came to a fairly level place—there, to 
our surprise, we noticed a short, stout ladder 
firmly clamped to the dark rocks. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ” said Sam, after the fashion 
of the villain in the melodrama, “ the secret 
entrance to the fort.” And before I could 
reply he was half-way up the ladder. 

“ Come on. Jack,” he called back to me. 
“ This is all right,” so after him I went. 

Arriving at the top of the ladder we came 
to a very narrow ledge which followed a 
tortuous course right round the face of the 
cliff, rising all the time. Then we came to 
another ladder, of light iron, fixed per¬ 
pendicularly to the rocks. Up this we 
fairly clawed our way, for the wind was 
strong so high up on the exposed cliff and the 
foothold was not too secure. 

We reached the top without mishap and 
found ourselves confronted with a solid 
wall of masonry standing only a few feet 
back from the edge of the rocks. Its top 
was ornamented with wicked pieces of 


jagged glass firmly embedded in cement, a 
nasty obstacle for any intruding climber. 

A small, solid-looking door studded and 
clamped with iron stood open, and just 
inside the door was a sentry box. and the butt 
of a rifle projecting alongside a khaki- 
clad leg showed we were in military quarters. 

We were just about to turn back when an 
unmistakable snore from the sentry box 
told us the coast was clear. 

“ Come on, Sam,” I whispered, “ see if 
we can slip through the Fort. It’s much 
shorter along the top road and no one will 
see us.” 

To be candid, I did not relish going down 
that steep ladder backwards, and felt that 
it was better to risk getting stopped in the 
Fort than having to tackle the climb down. 

We tip-toed past the unconscious sentry, 
walked carelessly through the tidy, well- 
kept grounds, past the clean, white-washed 
buildings towards the gate on the opposite 
side of the Fort. 

A few soldiers were about, but they paid 
no attention to us, thinking, no doubt, we 


were visitors who had of course entered the 
Fort in the orthodox fashion, namely by the 
main gate, after duly presenting our cards 
and obtaining the necessary permission. 

The sentry at the big entrance was wide 
enough awake, although ho, too, was quite 
unsuspicious. I confess my heart felt 
somewhere near my boots as wo sauntered 
towards him, but my fears were groundless. 

He saluted briskly, made somo remark 
about having had a look round, and 
allowed us to pass. 

Once on the roacf outside, we set our faces 
for home, congratulating ourselves on 
having saved several miles’ walking as well as 
avoiding climbing over some particularly 
slippery rocks near the water’s edge. 

Our self-congratulations proved pre¬ 
mature, for we had not gone more than a 
quarter of a mile when wo heard the sound 
of galloping horses behind us. Suddenly 
sweeping round a curve in the road came 
three horsemen, an officer and two troopers. 

“ Halt! ” ordered the former, as he drew 
near. 

We stopped at once in amazement. 
“ You will return with mo to the Fort, 
please,” he said curtly. 

“ What for ? ” said Sam. The old. 


childish query came involuntarily from 
him. 

“ You’ll find out when you get there,” 
was the reply. 

At a sign from their officer the two troopers 
quickly ranged their horses one on each side 
of us, and in this ignominious fashion we were 
escorted back to the gate we had just passed 
through. 

We were at once taken into a small office¬ 
like room, where, at a table littered with 
papers, sat a stem, elderly gentleman in 
uniform. 

“ These are the men, sir,” said our con¬ 
ductor, saluting. 

“Very good, Johnston, j-ou maj' retire.” 

We stood like a couple of schoolboys 
caught robbing an orchard and haled 
before the Head, for several minutes, whilst 
the “ sir ” busied himself finishing a letter. 

After addressing an envelope and sealing 
it carefully, as if time were no object to him, 
he at last turned his attention to us. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said, “what 
explanation have you to offer ? ” 

Sam tried bluster. 
“ What nonsense is 
this ? What do you 
mean by dragging us 
here like a couple of 
criminals ? ” 

“ I asked you what 
explanation you had 
to give for being 
within the precincts 
of the Fort without 
permission ,” was the 
cold reply. “ Perhaps 
you are not aware 
that you have com¬ 
mitted a most serious 
offence,” he added, 
as we made no reply. 

We assured him 
we had no idea of 
doing any wrong, and 
in a few' words ex¬ 
plained our reason for 
taking the short cut— 
saying nothing, how¬ 
ever, of the snores 
we had heard coming 
from the interior of 
the sentry box. 

“ Humph ! ” he 
grunted. “ You 
w'ere not challenged, 
then ? ” 

“No, sir,” I replied. The “sir” came 
quite naturally somehow by this time. 

Drumming his fingers on the table he 
looked at us steadily for a few seconds, then 
said suddenly: 

“ By the way. I’ll trouble you to show 
mo the contents of that satchel,” pointing 
to my sketching knapsack. 

I unstrapped the bag and handed it to 
him. First, out came the unfinished draw ing 
of the steamer with the “good sky,” 
at the sight of which Sam grinned idiotically. 
Then came two sheets covered w’ith pencilled 
lines—dots and arrows, my ground plan of 
the water. 

The officer started when he saw these and 
examined them very closely. 

“ You call these sketches,” he said sternly. 
“ Sketches for what, may I ask ? ” 

My face grew' red and I felt an awful fool 
as I tried to stammer out an explanation. 

Ho cut me short with: “That will do. 
sir. This is more serious than I thought,” 
and taking my precious drawings with him 
he left the room abruptty, locking the door 
after him. 

“ Whew' ! ” said Sam. “ Here’s a nice 
mess. Wonder what tho old chap thinks 
he’s struck ? ” 


I’m not a 
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turning to his subordinate: “ I think. 

Lieutenant, you are in error. These sketches 
are quite harmless, although I admit that 
you had good grounds for suspicion. As 
these gentlemen have probably missed 
their lunch, kindly ask the orderly to 
have a table laid for three in my room.” 

The Lieutenant looked rather crest¬ 
fallen, but said nothing as he left the room. 
Later, we found that the young officer was 
the Commandant, and he turned out a 
regular brick. 

We enjoyed a splendid lunch and after¬ 
wards he personally showed us all through 
the Fort. Before doing so, however, he 
showed me a small water-colour of “The Rip,” 
beautifully executed. 

“ I sympathise with your efforts this 
morning,” ho said with a smile. “ That 
particular bit of water has caused me 
trouble too. You may take this in exchange 
for your two pencil drawings, which of course 
I must retain.” 

“ Why ? ” I asked in amazement. 
“ What earthly use are they to you or anyone 
but myself ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you now, 
they are very nearly a ground flan of the 
submarine mines at that fart of the Port 
Phillip entrance. Of course, I do not dis¬ 
believe your account of the matter, but you 
will readily see that my officers had some 
justification for arresting you as spies.” 

“ How did they know we got in, sir ? ” 
asked Sam. 

There are sharp eyes on watch across 
the water,” was the reply as the officer 
pointed to the Queenscliffe Fort, “even 
though the watch-dogs sleep on this side. 
You were observed climbing up that ladder 
just as you reached the top, by means of 
glasses, and the fact was communicated by 
telephone to this Fort. We have telephone 
wires as well as other wires under those 
waters which have caused you so much 
trouble and inconvenience to-day.” 

Thus ended our adventure on the cliff. 
I wonder if the unfortunate sentry at the 
little gate got through his cross-examination 
as easily as we did ? 

X \y vy 

A A 

APPRECIATED. 

Cyclists from the British Isles travelling alone on 
the Continent havo many queer experiences. 

A young tourist who was bicycling in Southern 
France was pushihg his machine up a steep hill when 
he overtook a peasant with a donkey cart who was 
making but little progress, though the donkey was 
doing his best. 

The cyclist, putting liis left hand against the back 
of the cart and guiding his machine with the other, 
pushed so hard that the donkey, taking fresh courage, 
pulled his load up to the top successfully. 

The summit reached, the peasant burst into thanks 
to his benefactor. 

" It was very good of you, indeed, monsieur,” he 
protested, while the cyclist endeavoured to make little 
of the act; " I should never in the world have got up 
the hill with only one donkey 1" 
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“ Bothered if I know,” I replied. “ If 
I had drawn the Fort I could understand it, 
/but w'hy he makes such a fuss over ‘The 
Rip ’ beats me. I read the other day where 
some Englishmen got into trouble in Ger¬ 
many for sketching some fortifications and 
were-” 

“ But you didn’t even sketch * The Rip,* ” 
began Sam in his irritating manner. 

“ Oh, shut up ! This is no time for your 
undeveloped wit,” I retorted. 

“ All right ! If it had only been a 
camera now, he could not have done any¬ 
thing until he developed the plates or 
whatever you call it.” 

My answer, which would have been a 
hot one, was checked by the door being 
suddenly opened. 


The elderly officer again entered, accom¬ 
panied by a much younger-looking man, in 
uniform also. 

Then our cross-examination began again, 
and my unfortunate drawings were subjected 
to a close scrutiny. From the deferential 
air of the elder man it was evident that his 
companion was his superior officer. 

At last the newcomer said : “ I presume 
you have your cards, gentlemen ? ” Sam 
handed his, which bore the magical letters 
M.S.E.* at the bottom corner. I happened 
to have one also, with the name of the 
company which I represented engraved 
on it. 

“ Thank you,” said the officer. Then, 


* Melbourne Stock Exchange. 
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From Goods Yard to 
Guard’s Van. 

How a Railway Man Climbs the Ladder. 

By JAME8 8COTT, 

Author of “ Studies in Ideals “ An Olive Leaf,” etc. ' 

PART II. 

{Continued from p. 294.) 


rp HE guard has his van at the rear of the 
1 train, while the WSkesman has his 
about the middle. As both the guard’s van 
and the brake-van are more heavily built 
than any of the other vehicles, and as they 
are equipped with strong hand-brakes, 
these vans have a steadying and controlling 
power over the whole train. The guard 
and the brakesman are able to co-operate 
to some extent with the engine driver in 
regulating the speed (for example, by ap¬ 
plying their brakes when the train is run¬ 
ning down gradients or approaching sta¬ 
tions), and this is very necessary in view 
of the fact that a goods train is not usually 
connected by continuous and simultane¬ 
ously acting brakes on each vehicle, as is 
the case with passenger trains. 

On either side of the brake-van there 
is a small protruding outlook window', 
which enables the brakesman to keep his 
eye now on the fore and now T on the 
back parts of the train as it speeds along. 
There are similar outlook windows on the 
guard’s van, but on some railway systems 
these are raised above the roof of the van 
(like a miniature light-house), and thus the 
guard gets a view of the entire train at 
once, and of both sides of it. He can see 
at once if anything were going wrong, 
e.g. a heated axle, a waggon of straw' set 
on fire by a spark from the engine, or 
•worst of all a w’aggon jumping the metals. 

One who has never travelled in one of 
these vans can have little conception of the 


oscillation and rattling and bumping of 
them, and once experienced they are not 
soon forgotten. Yet these guards and 
brakesmen spend half of their fives travel¬ 
ling in them. Of course the men get accus¬ 
tomed to the discomforts—otherwise these 
w'ould be utterly unbearable—but the dis¬ 
comforts exist all the same. At night it 
is a weird sensation to sit high up in the 
“light-house” windows, the guard beside 
you leaning on the wheel of his brake, 
like the steersman on a ship. Behind is 
pitchy darkness, with but a glimmer 
afforded by the tail-lamp upon the rails, 
from which the train seems to be flying 
as from some pursuers. Far ahead there 
is the flashing glow from the furnaces of 
the engines, which casts a lurid, uncanny 
glare upon the woods and rocks around. 

Onward the engines rush, and we— 
inviolably bound by bonds of steel as if 
at the mercy of some remorseless Fate— 
rush onw'ard too. James Thomson’s poem 
comes back to our recollection :— 

“ As we rush, as we rush in the train 

The trees and the houses go wheeling b.ick, 
But the starry heavens above the plain 
Come flying: on our track. 

All the beautiful stars of the sky. 

'The silver doves of the forest of night, 

Over the dull earth Bwarm and fly, 

Companions of our flight. 

We will rush ever on without fear. 

Let the goal be far. the flight be fleet! 
lor we carry the heavens with us, dear. 

While the earth slips from our feet! ” 


We follow the belching smoke and the 
dancing lights of the engines along the 
levels, up the steeps, and round 
sharp curves, and then plunge after 
them into deep cuttings or inky 
tunnels, where for the time we can 
see them no more. We can scarcely 
repress a shudder there, for the terror and 
darkness of a coal mine are combined 
with the swinging abandon of express 
speed. But ere we come out again into 
the open, the brakes on our van have 
gripped the wheels; the sparks fly from 
the metals ; and we know that the guard 
and controller of the train ie beside us. 

At many of the stations along the route,, 
the brakesman will have to carry out 
shunting operations, in “ lifting ” or leav¬ 
ing waggons. The journey is otherwise 
tedious to him, for he becomes largely in¬ 
sensible to the risks. At several points 
the train will have to be switched off the 
main line, and cautiously let into a loop, 
or side line, there to wait until the night 
expresses shall overtake it, and they pass 
on the main line like storms of thunder 
and lightning flashes. The brakesman 
occupies the time of waiting in refilling 
his bottle of drinking w'ater at a station 
tap, and then his train proceeds whenever 
the express has passed beyond the next 
“ section.” 

The tedious journey at length comes 
to an end, but he may have to remain for 
some time beside his train until it is dis¬ 
posed of. If the station is a general one, 
and the meeting place of several railway 
companies, then he will have to deliver to 
each company the waggons carried by his 
train which are bound for stations on its 
line. This may take a good deal of time 
and shunting, but his work is done at 
last, and he goes home to rest. 

In course of time the brakesman 
will become a goods guard, and later he 
may be promoted to the position of a 
*' passenger ” guard, with corresponding 
rises of pay. He gets a smart uniform, 
for his w’ork as a passenger guard is 
cleaner than that of a goods guard, and 
he must attend to appearances now' since 
he is much in the eyes of the public. Not 
a little of the popularity of a railway 
company with the travelling public de¬ 
pends upon the general appearance, de¬ 
portment, and manners of the guards on 
its trains. If they are attentive to the 
wants of the passengers, helpful in the 
thousand-and-one difficulties and uncer¬ 
tainties connected with railway travelling, 
it is remembered to the railway company 
for righteousness. 

The passenger guard finds himself in a 
position of considerable responsibility. 
His functions are much the same as w’hen 
he was a goods guard, but his conditions 
and environment are improved. His train 
** loads ” are no longer the conglomera¬ 
tions of trucks, waggons, and vans, with 
all their motley cargoes. His trains now 
are composed principally of passenger 
carriages of different kinds, with one or 
two luggage vans distributed over the 
train, and at times a horse-box or fish- 
truck is attached. His journeys may not 
be shorter, but at least they will be ac¬ 
complished in very much less time. In¬ 
stead of being kept in the background, 
in goods-yards, and sidings, he appears 
on station platforms in the forefront of 
affairs. En route he is kept busy in hia 
van, not only in keeping a lookout, but 
also, it may be, in sorting out the invoice® 
of waybills for parcels carried in the van, 
or in arranging luggage in places near the- 
door, convenient for being taken out ab 
each station as it is reached. 
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There is, however, one thing for which 
a railway passenger guard finds it hard to 
be forgiven, namely, failure to start his 
train in time. Whatever be the hurry and 
business of the platform, he must work 
with his eye frequently upon his watch 
or the clock. As starting time approaches, 
he must accelerate matters on the platform 
—the stowing away of luggage, and the 
seating of passengers must be hastened. 

The guard knows that the engine driver 
is also thinking of starting time, and is 
on the look-out for signals from him. The 
first one he gives is with his white flag, 
eo that the driver may teet the connection 
of the air brakes between his van and the 
engine throughout the whole length of the 
train. This is, of course, a vital precau¬ 
tion to take. Only a minute or two remain 


after this, during which the ticket-collec¬ 
tors complete their round of the train; 
belated passengers and luggage are hurried 
forward; and carriage doors are shut- 
all more or less under the supervision of 
the guard, who steps briskly up and down 
the platform, whistle and green flag in 
hand. The next moment he gives the 
signal and the train moves quickly 
away. 

It begins to move almost as one mass, for 
the couplings of the carriages are screwed 
up tightly and closely. The guard firmly 
graBps the hand-rail of his van as it passes 
him, and jumping on to the footboard, 
mounts into his place. Seldom indeed 
has a guard ever got aboard his train until 
it is in motion! Sometimes he has come 
by a mishap in doing so, and there is 


always a certain element of risk in¬ 
volved. 

It is with bated breath that we speak 
of how the guard has acquitted himself 
in circumstances of emergency when acci¬ 
dents have unfortunately occurred. When 
disaster has overtaken his train, he has 
done his best to minimise the extent of 
the catastrophe, by his quick and per¬ 
sistent application of the brakes, when 
he might well have leaped from the train 
to save himself. He has rushed down the 
line and stopped an oncoming train, which 
might otherwise have dashed into the 
wreckage. He has heroically stuck to his 
post, and he has displayed coolness and 
courage in danger. “As his share is that 
goeth down to the battle, so shall his share 
be that tarrieth by the stuff.’’ 


^ ^ 0 ^ 

The Story or a Cape Triangular. 


A Postage Stamp Deal and Its Results. 



he weeks flew by 

y [Tv* but Mr - Sa pp 

1 * 1 made no sign. 

Reggio, whose hopes had 
been raised, was anxious 
for news, but his uncle, 
more leisurely in his 
ways, waited patiently. 

At last he determined 
to call at the Club where 
he had been a guest on 
that memorable evening 
when the Cape' Tri¬ 

angular changed hands, and learnt, to his 
surprise, from the hall porter that Mr. Sapp 
had resigned his membership. 

Colonel Jenkins was in the south of France, 
and having got his address, Uncle Blatherwick 
wrote him an urgent letter apologising, of 
course, for troubling him, but intimating, as 
politely as possible, that he did not like the 
look of the business. 

For reply camo a wire to meet him in 
London. The Colonel was very much upset 
at the tum things had taken. Strange stories 
were being circulated about Mr. Sapp. He 
was said to be selling off his well-known 
collection and going abroad to live. It 
looked as though they might never hear any 
more of him or the Cape Triangular either. 

Colonel Jenkins blamed himself and 
wanted to make good tho loss, if it occurred, 
but Mr. Blatherwick would not hear of it. 
He had a plan of his own, which he had 
formed in his mind as soon as his suspicions 
were aroused, and that was to replace it, 
at his own expense, by a similar specimen. 
After all, one Btamp was very much like 
another and Reggie would lose nothing by 
the exchange. 

But Cape Triangular wood blocks, especi¬ 
ally the errors, were not come by every day in 
the week. Inquiries among the stamp shops 
failed to bring to light as good a specimen or 
one that Mr. Blatherwick, who was now 
beginning to get an expert on the subject, 
considered was worth buying, and the prices 
asked were, he said to himself, ridiculous.- 

As he passed on his way to the city the 
premises of a well-known firm of auct ioneers, 
he never failed to look through tho sale 
catalogue hanging outside when any stamp 
collections were to be sold in the hope, often 
a vain one, of coming across the object he 
had set his mind on. 
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CHAPTER II. 

One day his perseverance was rewarded. 
Suspended to the notice board was a list 
of a sale, then in progress, and among the 
items were two separate specimens of the 
stamp he had been on the look-out for. 
Entering tho auction room he found a 
vacant seat at the green baize t able, clew*; up 
to the rostrum, and slipped into it. As he 
was somewhat hard of hearing this was an 
advantage. The auctioneer in a high- 
pitched voice was struggling through a 
heavy list, repeating the description of each 
lot before inviting the bidding. At last he 
came to “ 190. Cape of Good Hope, 1861 4<f. 
Red Error.” 

“ What shall we say for this lot, gentle¬ 
men 1 ” 

Some wag started with a bid of five 
shillings, but this witticism passed unnoticed 
and bidding commenced in earnest at five 
pounds. FYom this it went by degrees to 
twenty-five pounds ; then there was a pause 
and Mr. Blatherwick caught the auctioneer’s 
eye. “ Twenty-six-” 

Several gentlemen who had apparently 
been taking little or no interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings now woko up and joined in the 
contest; in fact it became quite spirited. 
Reggie’s uncle continued his bids up to 
fifty pounds. 

“ Guineas,” snapped out a gentleman in a 
top-hat sitting opposite him at the table. 

“ Five ? ” queried the auctioneer with 
an encouraging look in Mr. Blatherwick’s 
direction. The latter was getting out of his 
depth, he knew, but he was desperately 
anxious to secure the lot, bo he nodded in 
approved fashion. 

“ Seven ten,” said the top hat. 

Once more the auctioneer turned and Mr. 
Blatherwick saw him raise his hammer. 

“ Sixty! ” 

It was a terrible piece of extravagance he 
told himself afterwards, but he felt he had 
done his duty by his nephew, whatever 
happened now, and when, as the purchaser, 
he handed the attendant his card, which was 
accepted without demur, he breathed a sigh 
of relief. 

The next specimen of the same stamp 
fell to the man in the top-hat at fifty-two 
pounds ten. Other lots of more or less 
interest followed, but Mr. Blatherwick 
was proof against further temptation to 
bid up for them. Shortly afterwards the 


sale terminated and he betook himself 
home. 

That evening’s post brought a letter from 
Reggie. 

“ Dear Uncle,” it ran, “ Any news about 
that old stamp of mine ? Mr. Emney, 
one of the masters at my old school, 
was awfully interested when I told him 
about it. He says that if it is genuine it 
ought to be worth at least fifty pounds. 
If you could get that for it I shouldn’t 
mind selling it as I could then join Dr. 
Fitchett’s party who are going to Grindel- 
wald for the winter sports—which would 
be ripping. It would not cost more than 
20 pounds and I should still have a lot left 
to buy a new album and more stamps. I 
know you will do your best for me and it 
is jolly decent of you to take so much 
trouble. Hoping to hear good news, 

“ Your affectionate nephew, 

“ Reginald. 

“ P.S.—I have half promised to make one 
of the party to Switzerland; that is, I 
have put my name down, so hope it will 
be all right.” 

Reggie’s uncle read the letter in blank 
dismay. The only thing to be done was to 
put the stamp he had just bought up for sale 
again. It would look very ridiculous, but it 
seemed the only way out of the difficulty. 

During the next few days those who had 
anything to do with Mr. Blatherwick found 
him very short-tempered and he certainly 
seemed to be ageing. What upset him more 
than any probable money loss on the trans¬ 
action was the fact that he had bungled the 
business from start to finish. Of the week 
allowed by the auctioneers for settling up 
only a day or two remained when one evening 
as he was sitting down to dinner a visitor was 
announced. He read the card handed to 
him, “ Mr. Stephen Sapp.” 

For the moment he could hardly believe 
his eyes, but he gave orders for Mr. Sapp to be 
shown upstairs to his Banctum. 

There was not much cordiality on his 
side when, some minutes later, he shook 
hands with Mr. Sapp, although the latter 
seemed quite cheerful. 

“ I suppose you’ve called with reference 
to that business of the Cape postage stamp ? ” 
Mr. Blatherwick’s manner was very curt 
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indeed. He felt he was in for more 
complications. 

Mr. Sapp said he had. 

“ Have you brought it back or had it 
valued 7 ” 

“ It’s sold,” said Mr. Sapp with a bland 
smile. 

“ Sold ! ” Mr. Blatherwick’s face was a 
study. 

“ Yes, the fact is, when it came back to 
me, passed by the Society as genuine, I was 
getting rid of a number of duplicates of my 
own and making a re-arrangement of my 
collection, and by some mistake or other it 
got put up with the others. When I saw 
it listed with my stamps I thought it might 
take its chance with a reserve put on it, 
especially as I remembered your remark 
about your uephew not being disinclined to 


sell it, and I hcvo now come to congratulate 
you on the result and to square up, as I am 
leaving London for some time again on 
account of my health. You will bo glad to 
hear it realised sixty pounds, the highest price 
in the sale.” 

“ Where did you say it was sold 7 ” said 
Mr. Blatherwick, a startled look on his face. 

Mr. Sapp mentioned the name of the firm. 

“Well, of all the extraordinary-” 

“ Extraordinary what 7 ” said Mr. Sapp. 

“ Extraordinary prices, I was thinking of,” 
Baid Mr. Blatherwick. 

“ Yes, somebody has had to pay for it, but 
I think he has made a better bargain than 
some people would imagine.” 

“ You do ? ” 

“ Most oertainly ; in the meanwhile, let 
me hand you my cheque for the proceeds. 


I hope your nephew will be gratified: it is 
a record price for that stamp, tell him.” 


When Reggie Spencer arrived home that 
evening from his classes at a celebrated 
crammer’s, he found the following telegram 
awaiting him: 

“ Your stamp put up for sale fetched sixty 
pounds. I bought it under a misapprehen¬ 
sion, but will retain for my own collection. 
Wire me if agreeable ; letter to-night; money 
at your disposal." 

Needless to say, Reggie was quite agreeable 
to this arrangement. And, as he is his 
uncle’s heir, it is more than probable that 
some day the Cape Triangular will find its way 
back to its original owner. 
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Between the Xwo: 

A Story oT Gr a mmar School Life. 


By SERC8MBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Usd Tatheht," 

A Qoorkha’a Kookri," '*The Dumb 
CMef ,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—CYRIL ATTEMPTS TO LAY THE TUDOR GHOST. 



-was his last evening at the Armstrongs’. 
-On the following evening he was to return 
home. The boys were in the “ den,” and 
the fire was blazing merrily, while they sat 
laughing over an old volume of “Punch.” 

“ Yes 7 ” said Armstrong, closing the 
volume and inviting further remarks. 

“ I don’t think you quite understand me, 
Donald.” 

“ No, Cyril ! ” 

“I mean, I fancy you think that I am 
better than I really am, Donald, and 
sometimes I feel frightfully wicked.” 

“ Yes 7 ” 

“ You know the second verse of the school 
song; I expect you like it. I often hate it,” 
said Cyril defiantly. “ Say it, Donald.” 

Armstrong loved the old song sung by 
many generations of Edwardians, and, with 
head flung back, he recited with enthusiasm ; 

“ We laud our great departed. 

Whom none may disallow, 

Strong sonis whose tasks are ended, 
Brave voices silent now. 

Their memory leads us forward 
To fight an upward fight, 

To strike a blow at baseness. 

And make the right our might.” 

“ That’s jolly fine when you say it,” 
allowed Cynl, “ but when—other chaps make 
fun of it, it seems rot. You are so different 


to—other chaps I’ve met. Somehow, I 
seem to get like the fellows I’m with.” 

“ Most people are influenced by their 
friends,” said Donald, staring into the grate 
with furrowed brow. “ That's why we want 
to be so jolly careful about our chums.” 

“ I—I always feel a better chap when I’m 
with-” 

“ Yes, Terry’s a good little chum, and 
1 fights an upward fight,’ doesn’t he ? ” 

“ He fights right enough,” replied Cyril 
with a smile, and adding seriously : “ Yes, 
he’s as straight as a die, is Terry. . . . Still 
. . . sometimes I feel as if I must have a 
spree, and I want to do . mad things. . . . 
You don’t, but some fellows make me feel 
like that. Yon never do.” 

“ But Creesington does,” added Arm¬ 
strong, and his eyes turned from the fire to 
gaze into the face of his young companion. 

Cyril avoided the accusing eyes, and 
stammered out something to the effect that 
one must humour a senior and a monitor. 

“ Rot! ” exclaimed Armstrong hotly. 
“ You have a false friend, Falkland. 
Beware ! " 

“ That’s what the Tudor Ghost said,” 
exclaimed Cyril. “ I say, Donald, do you 
believe in the Ghost 7 I’ve had letters 
from the Ghost.” 

“ Have you 7 ” 

“ Yes, and I believe that you— ” Cyril 
hesitated ; of course it was ridiculous to 
suppose Armstrong was the Ghost, the very 
last warning had been received while Arm¬ 
strong was away from the school, recovering 
from the “ Lab.” accident. “ I mean to say, 
that I received the second letter from the 
Tudor Ghost the week before last, and I 
should like you to read it. Here it is.” 

Armstrong took the proffered note. The 
words, printed in old English characters, 
ran thus ; 

“Jalhlanb, great hanger threatens tbee. Ubou 
art a foolish knave, anh, with but feeble craft, art 
begufleh In with paths. HOas 3 not sent to mg 
heatb by a false fricnb 1 Ubou bast a false frfenh. 
Beware. (Signcb) Ube Uubor Obost” 


Armstrong read the missive through 
carefully. 

“ Isn’t it a lot of rot, Donald 7 What 
great danger threatens me!” demanded 
Cyril, with a contemptuous laugh. “ It 
must be written by some cracked idiot like 
Webber, who is a poet, or some stupid chap 
like Peters who reads ‘ bloods.’ There’s no 
such thing as a ghost, is there, Donald 7 ” 

“ Ghosts are mostly rats,” answered the 
senior with a laugh. “ But even ghosts may 
give good advice; take the advice of the 
Tudor Ghost. I expect you won’t get any 
more ghostly notes now.” 

It seemed, however, that the Tudor Ghost 
was still perturbed about Cyril’s future, for 
on the morning following the conversation 
just recorded, Cyril found a note, similar to 
the two previous ones, slipped into his locker. 
Thus it ran ; 

“falklanb, beware. So great is tbe trouble 
awaiting tbee, that 3 must communicate with tbee 
alone—to»nigbt. Come to tbe olh oak boor at eight 
bf tbe clock, locks will not prevent tbee, enter anb 
secrete thyself in tbe Black Hole, anb at peril of 
tbs life, neglect not to meet me in tbe Big School, 
room at mibnigbt Cell not a soul of sour boings, 
else 3 shall not appear. Ube Uubor Obost cautions 
tbee.” 

To say that Cyril was surprised, is to put it 
mildly; he was astounded at the cool request 
to appear at midnight in the Big Schoolroom. 
What a mad request l It would be impossible 
to respond to it; and yet, what a stupen¬ 
dous spree it would be, if it were possible. 
He had spent a quiet time lately; it really 
was time to have a lark. Armstrong had 
advised him to take the Tudor Ghost’s 
advice: he would refer the matter to Arm¬ 
strong again, only the note pledged him to 
secrecy. If he did accept the ghostly 
invitation, everything was suitable to his 
plans. He was terminating his visit to the 
Armstrongs that very evening, and his 
parents were not due home till the morrow ; 
he could easily leave Armstrong as arranged, 
persuade Martha he was staying an extra 
night at his friend’s house, and, in reality. 
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spend the night in the Big Schoolroom. 
What an adventure that would be ! 

School discipline was relaxed for the time 
being; the examination was finished, and 
masters were busy correcting papers. There 
were no borne lessons to do, and with the 
prize distribution, the holidays and 
Christmas Day in sight, how could any 
healthy Edwardian be expected to settle 
down to study ! One class only did its 
work with any zest, the singing class under 
Mr. Potts. The school song had to be 
specially practised for singing at the prize 
distribution when a famous “ Old Boy ” was 
coming to give away the awards. Mr. Potts, 
waving arms wildly, tried to control the 
chorus of the school song, which was too 
powerful in volume. Out rolled the chorus 
with the full power of some hundred boyish 
tungs : 

“ Long live the good old School, lads 1 
Let all good fellows sing : 

Long live the name of Edward, 

Our founder and our King.” 


During the last four days of the term it 
was only Sandy’s influence that 
kept the school from running 
amok, and when, on Tuesday 
afternoon, it was found that the 
Head Master had gone to London 
on some urgent business, it was 
a a much as Mr. Stump, Mr. Gibson 
and Mr. Merry could do, by their 
combined efforts, to maintain dis¬ 
cipline. 

Perhaps, then, it is not to 
be wondered at that Cyril Falk¬ 
land, flinging discretion to the 
winds, determined to accept the 
invitation of the Tudor Ghost, and 
attend in the Big Schoolroom at 
midnight. He would have liked 
to ask Armstrong’s advice on the 
question, but decided that such 
a course would interfere with his 
fun. So, as he said good-bye to 
Donald and his people that same 
evening, the sorrow of the ter¬ 
mination of a happy visit was 
counterbalanced by the thought 
of his forthcoming adventure at 
the school. 

Cyril called at his father’s house, 
and deluded Martha into the 
belief that the Armstrongs had 
prevailed upon him to stay with 
them over the night. What poor 
Martha would have said had she 
seen Cyril dropping himself down 
into the Black Hole an hour later, 

I scarcely know, unless it were an allusioi 
to the “artfulness” of boys and to its 
only equivalent—a large consignment of 
simian intelligence. 

Cyril Falkland had come prepared to 
make himself happy during the long wait between eight 
o’clock and midnight. He had brought with him a 
“ Henty ” and an electric lamp (a small toy affair 
with battery and all complete): so, for a short time, 
he settled himself down to read, buttoning his heavy 
top-coat tightly about him. 

Now and again he heard noises in the Head Master’3 
house adjoining, the clatter of crockery from a distant 
kitchen, someone passing noisily upstairs in the house, 
a cat howling in the great empty playground; but, 
throughout the school itself, perfect silence reigned. 


“ Sergeant ” had gone his rounds and locked 
up. But had he locked up ? Certain it 
was that Cyril had found the school front¬ 
door unlatched, and standing ajar—the 
Ghost had prophesied that. 

Cyril looked at his watch; nine o’clock 
had struck five minutes before—there were 
three more hours to wait. He was getting 
cramped and tired; he determined to 
explore. 

So Cyril clambered quietly from the Black 
Hole, stole through the underground and 
up the steps, where he stood in the shadow, 
surveying the moonlit playground, looking 
vast and strange, untenanted by its daytime 
throng. It was only a few paces to the door 
which opened from the playground into the 
big schoolroom, and an old stone porch 
afforded shelter from the inquisitive eyes 
that might have detected him. Into this 
historic old porch, scored with initials and 
names of bygone generations of Edwardians, 
Cyril ran and hid himself. Gently he essayed 
to open the door, but it was securely locked ; 
he had expected to find it even as the front¬ 
door was. 


But who could unlock it for him ? Ah ! 
there was a possible “ who ”—Footle. 

Now, Footle was so inconspicuous and 
unimportant an individual that we have not 
yet made his acquaintance. Footle boarded 
with Dr. Sanders; he was the only boarder 
that the school could boast. Boarders were 
not desired at King Edward’s School, and 
Footle was an exception only because he was 
deficient in intellect, and placed under Dr. 
Sanders’ care for the necessary discipline 
thought advisable. 

Footle was the only possible “ Ghost ” 
that Cyril could suggest, but Footle had, 
surely, insufficient brains to concoct the 
ghostly missives. The story of tho Tudor 
Ghost was decidedly interesting, and Cyril 
fell to wondering whether the ghost-boy’s 
name was among the initials scratched on 
the old porch; he knew where to find the 
name of the boy who had become a famous 
Arctic explorer, but he couldn’t even 
remember the ghost-boy’s name. It was 
curious to think that the carvers of the 
initials he scanned by the aid of his lamp were 
many of them dead and gone : did they, in 
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their time, have difficulties with their 
friendships ? Did they like friends who 
didn’t like each other ? Did any of them 
receive warnings from the Tudor Ghost ? 

As the night wore on, Cyril had begun to 
think of the Tudor Ghost, not as Webber, 
or Peters, or Footle, but as the boy of King 
Edward the Sixth’s time, the boy who had 
been locked in the old chest to die. 

“ Was I not sent to my death by a false 
friend ? Thou hast a false friend ”—Cyril 
could have vowed he heard the words spoken 
in a quaint, thin, treble voice. 

Of course it was only fancy; he was 
recollecting the words spoken in the Ghost’s 
second note. It was interesting, however, 
to imagine what the gho3t-boy was like ; 
he knew how the Edwardians had dressed in 
those early days: they had worn nc cap, they 
were clothed in a long, flow ing, blue coat, 
with a large white ruffle round the neck, and 
a leather band round the middle, the coat 
being so long that only occasionally did it 
give glimpses of yellow stockings and silver 
buckled shoes. Poor Tudor boy, how awful 
to be dressed like that! What had been the 
age of the poor Edwardian locked in the 
chest ? How terrible to find oneself being 
suffocated—to kick against the sides of 
the chest, and be unable to escape! And 
to think that a friend had done it—a friend 
that you had trusted! 

“ Was I not sent to my death by a false 
friend ? Thou hast a false friend ”—a voice 
in his ear, and a cold hand on his shoulder— 
no, it wasn’t, it was only the cold stone 
against which he leaned, and the voice was 
fancy. 

False friend, indeed ! Armstrong wasn't 
a false friend : he might cheat you out of a 
few* adventures because he thought they 
were wrong, but if it came to a pinch, he 
knew Armstrong would ring true. 

False friend, indeed ! Terry, jolly Terry, 
wasn’t a false friend ; he might occasionally 
flare up, and want to fight you, but after 
it was over, he would be awfully penitent, 
and * more friendly than ever; Terry’s 
friendship would stand wear and tear. 

It was he—Cyril—that was more likely to 
desert Terry. Not that he didn’t care for 
Terry—it would be because he loved Terry 
so well. It was really very queer, but, 
somehow', he didn’t like to think of jolly, 
boyish Terry sitting smoking with Cressing- 
ton at the * 4 lied Bull.” Rather than that 
should come about, he would give up Terr}'. 

False friend, indeed ! Armstrong wasn't 
false, Terry wasn’t false,—and Cressington ? 
Old Rupert was a jolly old sport, he liked a 
joke, and didn’t mind a little growm-up fun— 
how could it be said that Cressington was 
false ? Cressington liked him too much to 
be false to him. Of course, Cressington's 
friendship could not be false—what non¬ 
sense ! 

Cyril pulled out his watch ; soon it would 
be striking ten o’clock. There was some 
sort of spy-hole bored through one side of 
the porch, and happening to look through, 
lie saw r a light go out, leaving one of the 
upper rooms in darkness—Footle’s bedroom, 
he remembered someone tolling him. 

The silence grew more oppressive, all 
sounds in the house ceased, and the lights 
in all the rooms disappeared, till the moon 
was the only visible light. How strange 


the empty playground looked ! Cyril 
imagined, for a moment, that it was peopled 
with Tudor Edwardians, all clad in long 
coats with white ruffles and leather belts, and 
he even caught a glimpse of shining shoe- 
buckles. But the last was only the moon 
reflected in two or three tiny puddles. He 
began to shiver—with cold, surely. He must 
keep warm; and thu3 deciding, he stealthily 
withdrew to the underground, crept up the 
steps past the Black Hole, and carefully 
peeped into the lobby, through whose glass 
roof the moon shone. 

Pheugh ! Unless he w'as greatly mistaken, 
the door through which he had gained access 
to the school, and which he had left ajar, was 
now closed and bolted. Doors don’t lock 
themselves on a still windless night, even if 
they are self-bolting. Pheugh ! 

Yes, the door was bolted. The quaint 
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Mr. L. P. Marshall, Taunton School. 

Taunton School plays the Association game. 
Of late years, the forward lino has been very 
fast and has adopted the long passing, rather 
than the closer “ three-inside ” game. The 
result has been a large crop of goals each 
season. Last year in one term they scored 
over 100 goals, and in the first month of this 
season they found the net 36 times. The 
Captain, L. P. Marshall, is now in his fourth 
year in the team, and though he was bom in 
India, he has lived in England since he was 
sis years old, and has learnt all his football at 
Taunton. 


bo 3 ’ish figure in long coat with white ruffle 
and leather belt faded, and Cyril thought 
of something more substantial than a 
mere ghost. 

Hark ! Cyril distinctly heard the sound 
as of someone tapping the glass panels of 
the schoolroom door, the panels that over¬ 
looked the lobby. He darted down the steps 
towards the Black Hole, and stood, with 
beating heart, on the half-way landing from 
the Underground. 

Hark! Again there were three taps, 
distinct and loud upon the glass panels. 
Cautiously he peered round a projecting 
buttress, and saw a hand beckoning. 

Cyril gave a low whistle in response, and 
the door very quietly opened on the inside, 
and remained open. Cyril’s heart was 
beating as if it w ould suffocate him, until it 
was so distressing that he felt he must run 
away—make a dash through the lobby, pull 
back the handle of the self-bolting door, 
and rush into the street. 

“ Cyril, old chap, come along ! It’s only 


me ”—came a loud whisper from the 
direction of the schoolroom door. 

What! It couldn’t be—surely not 
Cressington ? 

The speaker was Cressington, and no other. 

“ Are you the Tudor Ghost ? ” asked 
Cyril, mystified. He had entered the Big 
Schoolroom, and Cressington had softly 
bolted the door again. 

“ I’m the ghost to-night, but it’s my 
first appearance,” said Cressington, as he 
linked his arm in that of Falkland, and led 
him to the Head Master’s chair. “ I found 
out that you might do some ghost-laying 
to-night if you chose, so—here w r e are.” 

“ Tell me all about it, Cressington. What 
a chap you are ! ”—and leaning back in that 
venerable article of furniture, Cressington 
proceeded to tell his story in low tones : 

“ I wanted to have a chat with you, old 
chap ”—and now' that his scheme had so 
far triumphed, Cressington was his owm 
fascinating self again— 44 I knew you couldn’t 
get away from Armstrong; and I confess I was 
a bit riled over the Pav. affair you drew 
me into. Still, that’s all done with, and so 
I found out that to-night w’e could meet 
without arousing suspicion, and I thought 
the ghost yarn was most likely to fetch you.” 

“ Then the other notes were written by 
someone else, and I haven’t found out who 
the Ghost really is, after all,” said Cyril. 

“ Sorry to disappoint you, Cyril, old chap ; 
but I thought this would be an adventure 
after your own heart, you daring young 
blood. You see, it gives us a chance of a 
chat together, and really we have to be so 
beastly careful now that Armstrong has got 
you in hand to reform you.” 

“ I don’t want Armstrong to reform me,” 
cried Cyril defiantly. And Cressington was 
therewith content. 

“No, a chap does get tired of being 
reformed; I expect one of these days 
you’ll own me as a chum openly, and then 
Saint Donald will disown you.” 

“ I don’t think Armstrong would ever 
chuck me over,” said Cyril thoughtfully. 
And Cressington was therewith not so 
content. 

“Well, we shall see, Cyril, old chap; you 
know I’m prepared to be your chummiest 
chum, and—I say, I suppose you know' that 
if this little caper of ours gets to Sandy’s ears, 
it’s a dead cert that we shall be expelled ? ” 

“ And I shall have to go to Milden 
Lane—with the grubby kids ! ” cried Cyril, 
shuddering at the thought. 

“ But, as long as we are chums, Cyril, old 
chap, w r e aren’t likely to blab about this 
adventure of ours. Of course if you threw 
me over for Armstrong, you couldn’t 
expect-” 

44 1 shouldn’t think of flinging you over, 
Cressington,” put in Cyril, hastily, and with 
a suspicion of fear in his tone : somehow', he 
felt a little afraid of Cressington to-night. 
“ Anyw'ay, let’s hear how you got here, and 
how we are going to get out.” 

“ That’s a simple matter, the getting out,** 
replied the senior, “ that is, unless we are 
captured before we-” 

“ Hush ! ” exclaimed Cyril in dire dis¬ 
may. 44 Someone’s coming ! ” 

“They are here,” replied Cressington. 
“ We cannot escape ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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H ow many “B. O.P.” chess players 
possess a pocket chess board ? 
All lovers of chess know how important it 
is that one should study and work out the 
solution of problems, if they wish to be at all 
proficient in this most interesting and 
scientific game. A pocket chess board will 
be found .to be an invaluable companion, 
for it not only saves one the necessity of 
playing on a full-size chess board or table 
(which iB not always convenient), but it can 
be used out-of-doors, in a railway carriage 
or in many other places where the use of an 
ordinary chess board would be impossible. 

I will now endeavour to describe how to 
make an inexpensive and neat pocket chess 
board so that all “ B.O.P.” readers who do 
not possess one can easily make one for 
themselves, or for their sisters or friends, by 
carrying out the following directions: 

First of all, procure an old insurance 
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or other almanac about ) inch thick, 
which is made of what is termed paste¬ 
board. Sometimes they are made of card¬ 
board or, to call it by its proper name, 
straw-board. It is essential that the board 
used be paste-board. This can be easily 
ascertained by inserting the point of a pen¬ 
knife into the edge of a comer. If paste¬ 
board it will be found to be composed of 
layers or sheets as shown in fig. 1. 

If you cannot obtain an almanac board 
that will do, you can buy a piece of paste¬ 
board from your local stationer for a penny 
or twopence. 


quarter of a yard of blue or black linenette. 
This you will get at home, I daresay, but 
if not, you can buy it yourself from any 
draper for about three-halfpence. You will 
also require some good adhesive paste, which 
you can make with a little Hour and water, 
in the usual way, or if you do not want to 
trouble about making it you can buy it in 
bottles ready for use. 

You also want a strip of very fine sail- 
maker’s canvas, or very coarse brown-linen, 
about 9 inches long by 2} inches wide. 

The next thing to be done is to slightly 
damp both pieces of paste-board with a 
sponge or brush. Now cut ofi the comers 
from your strip of canvas or coarse linen, 
slightly damp one side of it only, then place 
the two pieces of damped board with the 
edges which have not been rounded next to 
each other, leaving a space between them 
equal to twice the thickness of the board 
itself, as shown in fig. 2. 

Then stick the strip of canvas, which 
should be thoroughly pasted on one side, 
underneath the two pieces of board and turn 
the overhanging pieces on to the top of 
same, as shown in tig. 2, and leave it to dry. 

After about ten minutes close the two 
pieces of board as you would a book, place 
one or two weights on same (a book or any¬ 
thing that is moderately heavy will do), and 
leave it to dry until the next day. 

In the meanwhile, cut off two pieces of 
linenette, 9 inches long by 4J inches wide, 
and cut same as Bhown in fig. 3. The pieces 
cut out will leave a lap of £ inch from the 
rounded comers. This will allow for the 
material being turned over at the comers. 

The next day the pieces of paste-board 
will be found to be well bound or hinged 
together. Slightly damp both sides of the 
paste-board as before. Now thoroughly 
paste the pieces of linenette already cut as 
before described on one Bide only. The rough 
side will take the paste better. 


pocket chess board is finished. What we 
have to do next is to obtain a piece of good 
drawing paper, inches wide by 8J inches 
long. This should be divided into two 
pieces, 4J inches wide and 7J inches long. 

Now draw upon the pieces of paper an 
exact copy of fig. 6. This should be done 
in pencil first and then gone over with red 
ink. Before doing anything further the 
ink should be allowed to thoroughly dry 
into the paper (do not dry it with blotting 
paper). 

The pieces of paper must be now thoroughly 
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damped and pasted at the backs. These 
you stick on each side of the inside of the 
board. 


When you have obtained the paste-board. 



cut off two pieces 7J inches long by 4$ inches 
wide; care should be taken that the pieces 
are perfectly square. Then take a piece of 
very fine sand-paper, such as that used by 
cabinet makers, and round off the edges of 
the two short sides and one of the long sides ; 
also slightly round off the two comers con¬ 
tained by those sides. The two pieces of 
board should be done in this way. 


Take care that no hard pieces or lumps of 
paste are left on the linenette. Each 
piece should now be stuck, one on each 
side of the back of the board. Care 
should be taken that the linenette laps 
over about J inch on each edge of the 
canvas binding. The laps of linenette 
should be stuck down in the order shower 
V in fig. 4, the short laps being stuck down 
fi re t, and the side laps being stuck upon 
these. Fig. 4 will show clearly what is 
meant. 

When these laps are properly 
stuck down, a strip of linenette, 8 1 
inches long and 3 inches wide, 
should be stuck over the inside of the 
joint of the binding, as shown by the 
dotted lines in fig. 4. 

The whole board should now be left, 
for about a quarter of an hour, then 
closed up and weights put on top of 
same as previously described. It 
should be left to thoroughly dry until 
the next day. 


After the paper has thoroughly dried the 
squares oan be blacked in with ink. Liquid 
Indian ink looks much better than the 
ordinary writing ink, but the latter will do 
if you cannot obtain any Indian ink. 

A pocket penknife having a small blade 
is our next essential, the blade being well 
sharpened at the end. At the bottom of 
each of the squares on the board insert the 
point of the knife as shown in fig. 6. This 
will make a small hole, or slit, about ^ inch 



The next thing to be done is to obtain a Now the most important part of the 
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long. These holes, or slits, should be made 
so that the point of the knife will easily go 
in and out. 

When all these slits have been properly 
made, the pocket chess board is finished, 
with the exception of the making of the men. 
These can easily bo made in the following 
manner. 

Obtain some Bristol board. This is a 
very white thin board generally used for 
pen-and-ink drawings. It is very tough, 
thin and pliable. You can buy enough for 
your purpose from either a dealer in artists’ 
materials or any good stationer. This 
should be cut into thirty-two small square 


Fio. 6. 

pieces inch long by $ inch wide and 
cut as shown in fig. 7. Upon these you 
can draw, and afterwards ink in, the kings, 
queens, bishops, knights, rooks and pawns. 

You will now ask how are the black and 
the white men to be distinguished. This 
can be done in two ways : either by com¬ 
pletely colouring with red ink the whole of 
the sixteen men, which will now represent 


the black, or the men can be left white inside 
and surrounded with black ink as shown in 
fig. 7. This is, of course, a matter of taste 
for the maker of the board and chessmen to 
decide for himself. 

The small tabs left on at the bottom of 
the men are for insertion into the slits 
previously made. It will be found that 
the men can be moved to any square at the 
option of the player. The board can be 
closed up, and the men will remain securely 
in their squares without falling out. 

Should you care to make a more elaborate 
pocket chess board you can do so by using 
bookbinder’s imitation leather, which you 
can buy in different colours, instead of 
using linenette. This will give a more 
finished appearance to the board. 

You can also improve the chessmen 
by making them out of thin white 
celluloid instead of Bristol board. If 
you have an old white celluloid soap 
box, you could use that to make your 
chessmen. The men, of course, would 
have to be inked on as previously 
directed. 

It will be seen in fig. 5 that there 
are two rows of squares both at the 
top and the bottom of the diagram of 
the chess board. These are for placing 
the men that are out of play. 

If you carefully carry out the fore¬ 
going directions I am sure that you will be 
perfectly satisfied with the results of your 
labour. The writer has made such a board 
himself and has used it with every success. 


Jkftm 



VERB. SAP. 

T here’s a jingling refrain 

That goes buzzing in my brain. 

Often while in other tasks I am immersed ; 

It is simple—even trite— 

But I really think it’s right, 

’Tis “ Don't let the other fellow get there first! 

We shall have enough to do 
If we keep this aim in view. 

To hold firmly to the best and shun the worst. 
And if we have the mind 
To be strong and brave and kind— 

Well, don’t let the other fellow get there first f 

Whatsoever be the prize 
Upon which we set our eyes 
When for glory and for honour we're athirst, 

If we’ll only play the game 
There'll be no one else to blame 
If we let the other fellow get there first I 

A. D. Brae am. 


^ ■'"P) 

IDEALS. 

A SCULPTOR stood before the clay, 

And he was wrapped in thought. 

A mighty task before him lay: 

How should that task be wrought ? 

Bright visions of a master feat 
Put fire into his heart. 

He longed to see the work complete, 

Yet feared to make a start. 

No sculptor of old Greece could show 
Such beauty cut in stone * 

No dream of Michael Angelo 
Had ever matched his own. 

Pygmalion’s art but crude would seem 
(Despite what legends tell). 

0, triumph that is yet a dream, 

Why weave so strong a spell ? 

He yet delayed, day in and out. 

His purpose to pursue. 

For when the heart is weak with doubt 
The hand is feeble too. 

Suppose, alas! his skill should fail: 

His dream should prove unreal t 
Suppose his fame should never scale 
The heights of his idea! I 

Through golden hours he thus would stand 
Before the shapeless clay, 

And never take the tools in hand 
His labour to essay. 


How very dull is he who rears 
Ideals for which to fight, 

Yet never strives, because he fears 
Ho cannot gain them—quite. 

The best of all are raised sublime 
Beyond the reach of man. 

And bravest hearts but hope to climb 
As near them as they can. 

JOHN T.f.a, 
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Teach os delight in simple things. 
And mirth that has no bitter 
springs: 


Forgiveness free of evil done. 
And love to all men 'neath the 

sun.” (Kipling.) 


s ; 


pfCE the appearance of our last Club 
Room notes the League of Friendship 


cards of mem- 
badges have 
Even,’ mem- 
applied to be 
this time been 
register and his 
forwarded, 
last week, the 
—which are in 
brooches for 
watch - chain 
tie - pins — are 
members at Id. 
The badge, of 
a reproduction 
with blue 
and it makes a 
striking effect, 
of the League 
one of these 
that ho may be 



bership and 
been prepared, 
ber who has 
enrolled has by 
entered in the 
card has been 
As announced 
L.O.F. badges 
the shape of 
cap or coat, 
pendants and 
on sale to 
each post free, 
which we give 
here, is in gilt 
enamel face, 
very pretty and 
Every member 
should possess 
little badges 
recognised by 


a fellow-member when he meets one, and that 
the hand of good fellowship may be extended. 


As a great deal of correspondence is 
received daily at this office, it will facilitate 
matters if applicants for membership or for 
badges will clearly mark their envelopes 
“ L.O.F.” in the top left-hand corner. If this 
rule is followed their applications will be 
attended to without delay. Members, when 
writing to the Editor on any matter, should 
always quote their Number on the roll, this 
number being inscribed on their membership 
card. 

* * * 


Already two prizes have been offered in 
connection with the League. I am now’ 
contemplating competitions in which 
“ L.O.F.” members shall have a particular 
interest. Announcement of these will be 
made in this column in due course. Mean¬ 
while, has any reader any suggestion to 
make in this direction ? I want “ L.O.F.” 
members to regard the Club Room page as 
their own, as offering them an opportunity 
to express their opinions on any subject that 
may arise. Such discussions as no doubt 
will take place cannot fail to be of mutual 
benefit. Write freely what is in your mind 
and you will find a ready response. 

* * * 


Among the many letters which I have had 
on my desk aw’aiting attention are several 
that touch on the question of clubs. Cyril 
Brown, 119 Central Park Road, East Ham, 
states that he will be pleased to correspond 
with any local members of the League, with 
a view to forming a branch in East Ham and 
district. A. J. Crabbe, 24 Victoria Road, 
Stoke Newington, N., also wTites :—“ As, 
no doubt, many of your readers are amateur 
photographers, I am WTiting to ask you if 


you think a ‘ B.O.P.’ photographic club, 
consisting of readers of the 4 B.O.P.’ under 
the age of eighteen and who are novices 
and amateurs only, could be formed. I do 
not know if there are any readers of the 
famous 4 B.O.P.’ both at home and abroad, 
who would like to help me in the formation 
of a club such as this, but if so, I should be 
pleased if they would communicate with 
me.” 

* * * 

A. J. Crabbe, with other readers, makes 
the excellent suggestion that every member 
of the League of Friendship should make 
a point of obtaining at least one new reader 
of the 44 B.O.P.,” and prove that he has done 
so. This is a scheme which can be easily 
carried into effect, and we look to members 
to put their shoulders to the wheel and thus 
make the paper even more widely known 
than it is. The 44 B.O.P.,” for thirty-four 
years, has stood for all that is highest and 
purest and best in life. That its ideals have 
been recognised and its influence for good 
felt we know’ by the generous tributes that 
have been paid to it by those who followed 
it in past years and who now’ rank themselves 
as 44 old boys.” The 44 B.O.P.” flag is 
flying still, and always will fly, God helping 
us, to point the way to a clean, manly, 
Christian life. Will not members of the 
League strive their hardest to realise these 
ideals and to make them known far and 
wide among their fellow’s ? 

♦ * * 

In next month’s part of the 44 B.O.P.” will 
be commenced two splendid new’ serials, 
u'hich I am sure my readers will follow with 
the keenest interest. The first of these is 
entitled, 

44 SCARRED CLIFF ISLAND,” 

and is from the pen of A. Ferguson, the 
author of 44 The Singing Kettle,” 44 Up the 
Essequibo,” and other stories. It is a tale of 
a vendetta, the drama being played out on 
a lonely little island off New- Zealand. This 
story will be illustrated by Edgar A. 
Holloway. The second serial is by that 
44 B.O.P.” favourite, F. H. Bolton, whose 
stirring story, “ In the Heart of the Silent 
Sea,” ran through our 31st volume. I 
predict that this new yarn, 

11 UNDER THE EDGE OF THE EARTH,” 
will bo voted as surpassing anything that 
Mr. Bolton has yet written. It is a school 
story with a strong adventure interest in it, 
many of the scenes being placed in a wild 
part of South America. How the hero of 
the story and his chums get transported 
thither I must not reveal; all that I may 
say is tliat the author has introduced into 
his yarn an idea as original and daring as 
anything that the late Jules Verne con¬ 
ceived. Boys, look out especially for this 


splendid tale of mystery and adventure, 
and get all your chums to read it. The 
illustrations will be drawn by George Soper. 

* * * 

And now another brief announcement. A 
little later on we Bhall be starting a new’ 
serial by J. Claverdon Wood, the popular 
author of 44 Sinclair of the Scouts,” 44 Jeffrey 
of the White Wolf Trail,” and other stories. 
Mr. Wood’s new’ yarn will take us far afield 
in Afghanistan, and will sound a warlike 
note. Next month I shall have something 
more to say of this striking feature of our 
programme: for the present I will rest 
content with exciting your curiosity. 

* * * 

The handsome coloured plate, “ The 
Prize of the Tournament,” that is 
presented with this part, is certain to be 
treasured by every reader. Next month 
the coloured presentation plate will be one 
showing 

“THE POLICE OF THE WORLD,” 

having been specially painted for the 
44 B.O.P.” by George Lambert. Do not 
miss securing this splendid picture, which 
will make such a capital companion to 
plates of the same series that have already 
been issued. It is the very thing for a boy’s 
44 den.” 

The Old Boy. 



Corvesponbence. 

I. A. C.—1. Our twenty-ninth volume has been out of 
print for some years; you might obtain a copy 
second-hand by advertising for it in our wrapper. 

2. The best authority is Montague Shearman's 
“ Athletics," in the Badminton Library, which is 
published at 6r., but it says very little about the 
events, and they ligure so seldom in school pro¬ 
grammes that it is hardly worth while to give 
articles about them. 3. All the developers are good 
if you persevere with them according to 
instructions. 

P. B. Stevenson.—A book on guinea-pigs is pub¬ 
lished by Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane. 
You will see it advertised in “ Exchange and Mart,” 
in which it originally appeared in serial form. 

B. O.P.-ITE.— A William III. shilling of 1G9<J, with 
milled edge, in fair preservation, should be worth 
tliree or four shillings. For a list of dealers consult 
the Post Office Directory. 

F. W. ROGERS.—Dioramic pictures are not specially 
printed for the purpose: they consist of coloured 
illustrationa from books and magazines. Some of 
our coloured plates could bo cut down to your size 
and would do admirably. 

G. A. M.—1. The “Jack Reference Book” used to bo 
“ Parnell’s Reference Book," published at 6 s. 6d., 
and is obtainable of any bookseller. 2. It depends on 
the pattern and power. Ask at a good optician’s. 

3. Too many. Mr. Kcarton's books are published 
by Cassell & Co., Ltd., and Mr. Pike’s by the Religious 
Tract Society. Write for list at our address. 

•Nf.W READER.—If you mean a shilling book, you can 
get one at the bookstall at the Central railway 
station in Glasgow. 

C. II. E. WILSON (Ahmedabad, India).—We do not 
know of any story dealing directly with Wellington 
College ; perhaps somo reader of the 44 B O.P.” will 
be able to enlighten us on this point. 

Joining Mf.mbf.R AND Others—L eague of Friendship 
membership cards and badges are now ready, and 
will be sent to those who have applied for them. 
The delay is unavoidable. Your suggestions will be 
borne in mind. 

A. E. Hall.—Y our half-crown would not fetch more 
than 10*. at present, but, of course, in the future, 
when the coin becomes rarer the price will rise 
accordingly. 

J. 0. Shinn.—I t is difficult to advise in your case 
without knowing more about the Insurance Company 
you are working for and the nature of the duties. 
Very many young fellows take up this kind of work 
and do well at it, rising eventually to a position of 
superintendent. It is a matter for you, or your 
father, to decide upon, with the knowledge of the 
special district that is to bo covered. Could you 
not find a post In the Company’s office if you wish to 
take up Insurance work ? 
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Our note Book. 


ANOTHER BOY BISHOP. 

In a recent issue of the “ B.O.P.” (No. 9, p. 138) we 
gave some account of the Boy Bishop who used to be 
elected annually on St. Nicholas’s Day in many parts 
of the oountry. The custom was allowed to die out in 
the course or years, but it is interesting to note that 
a revival of it has taken place in an Essex parish. The 
Rev. H. K. Hudson, the vicar of Berden, has formed 
a Guild of St. Nicholas among the boys and girls of 
his parish, and on the Saint’s day the members of the 
guild elect a “ boy bishop,” who holds office for the 
ensuing year, and is the acknowledged head of the guild. 
All the members of the latter bind themselves to say 
their prayers and go to church regularly, to be obedient, 
loving, honest and truthful. On St. Nicholas’s Day, 
December 6, the " bishop ” elected was Frederick 
Brett, and he, with his cross-bearer and the members 
of the guild in their surplices, formed a procession round 
the church, as was the custom in olden time. It will 
be interesting to see if the example set at Berden will 
be followed in other parts of Great Britain. 

* $ * 

A NOVEL PERAMBULATOR 

MUCH interest has been caused in a South London 
suburb by the appearance in the streets of a peram¬ 
bulator modelled after the style of a hansom cab, and 


The prosperity of Ghent increased as Bruges declined, 
until, in the dawn of the sixteenth century, it had to 
face a formidable master who had behind him the big 
battalions of the German Empire. Peace was only 
purchased by enormous fines and the execution of 
leading citizens. Pride, however, brought the down¬ 
fall of Ghent thirty years later, and the city lost its 
privileges and fell under French or Dutch rule for 
many a long year. 

A great national revival took place, however, only 
eighty years ago. A pamphlet published at Ghent in 
1834 led to a propaganda for the revival of the Flemish 
language and influence. The movement developed 
into a keen political struggle, but only in 1884 did the 
Flemish gain full satisfaction. The language was re¬ 
stored to their primary schools and official documents, 
and finally Flemish theatres were established in 
Brussels, Ghent and Antwerp. With national freedom 
came a great revival of trade, and the merchants and 
manufacturers of Ghent lost no time in reasserting the 
commercial supremacy which the city had enjoyed 
during the Middle Ages. Factories were erected in 
outlying districts on modern models and works of 
every kind developed—engineering, textile trades and 
other industries made this their centre, until Ghent 
became, to use an expressive phrase, " The Manchester 
of Belgium.” The planning of a Great International 
Exhibition, on a scale even larger than that of Brussels 
three years ago, is the latest proof of enterprise on the 



Drawn by a Goat. 


designed and manufactured by the father of the child 
who thus “ takes the air.” It is drawn by a goat, and, 
needless to say, the “ fare ” is the envy of the small 
fry of the neighbourhood. 

tfc * 8? 

THE STORY OF GHENT. 

A THOUSAND years of history are chronicled in the 
story of Ghent. Tliis city and Boulogne made the 
two naval arsenals founded by the great Charlemagne. 
It was linked to England in the next generation by 
the marriage of his officer Baldwin, son of the famous 
Bras de Fer, to Elstrud, the daughter of Alfred the 
Great. The last named fortified it, and a few years 
later the cloth market was established, the Flemish 
being the first race in Europe to advance from 
agriculture to weaving. A century afterwards the 
citizens began to clamour for their rights. A separate 
belfry, such as you may see at St. Albans, was a privilege 
granted to the citizens, a privilege very hard to possess. 
It showed the right to summon a public meeting 
without consent of the Church—no little privilege in 
those days. Another century passed and the liberties 
of Ghent were endangered by the French King's in¬ 
vasion. but at the battle of Spurs at ©ourtrai close by 
in 1302 the French were defeated. 

During this century the great national statesman, 
James van Artevelde, formed the conception of 
Flanders becoming a great neutral State, devoted to 
industrial prosperity, yet possessing military strength. 
Ho lived in advance of Ids time, was not appreciated, 
and was finally martyred in 1345. His son Philip 
then became a popular leader, but the people’s cause 
at Ghent was routed by tho Count and Ids French 
allies in 1382. Ghent’s greatest prosperity was in 
1430 under Philip the Good. More ships were thou 
seen in the little harbour of Damme than in any 
other European port, except Venice. But Bruges 
neglected to see to the navigation of the river ; its 
channel silted up ; the merchants deserted the town 
for Antwerp, and Bruges went to sleep for 400 years 1 


part of this fine old Continental city. Many thousands 
of visitors, not only from Great Britain, but every 
country of the world, will visit Ghent this year. 

* & ?£ 

WHEN TOMKINBON 8KATES. 

By Felix Leigh. 

J HEN tempests are raging 

Poor souls may be wrecked; 

The bear-hunter, oornered. 

Knows what to expect; 

But give me such perils, 

I cry to the Fates, 

And let me be absent 
When Tomkinson skates. 

Of shock to the system. 

The cyclist complains, 

When motors just shave him 
In corkscrewy lanes. 

But what are his tremors 
(I speak for schoolmates), 

Compared with our feelings 
W hen Tomkinson skates ? 

He doesn’t endeavour 
“ Initials ” to trace. 

He simply just scrambles 
All over the place. 

No fall or collision 
His ardour abates, 

So all of us shudder 

When Tomkinson skates. 

Hie arms and Iris legs, which 
Are limber and long, 

By movements erratic 
Endanger the throng; 

So much so that Bertie 
(Whose surname is Bates), 

Says, “ I-c-e spells ‘Bruises,’ 

When Tomkinson skates 1 ” 


AUSTRALIAN CAMP LIFE UNDER 
THE COMPULSORY TRAINING 
SCHEME. 

By Wm. Millward, Senior Non-commissioned 
Officer, A Company, 11th Infantry rectmext. 

r 3 is a short account of the first Queensland 
compulsory training military camp held at 
Lytton, which is the fort guarding the entrance to the 
Brisbane River. Behind the fort there is a large flat 
especially suited for infantry training, and still 
farther back is the hill where the tents were pitched. 
Lytton has been the “ Aldershot ” of Queensland 
for many years. Hundreds of soldiers have camped 
there. 

The headquarters of our regiment is Toowoomba, 
which is 101 miles from Brisbane. We assembled 
at the Drill Shed about 11 o’clock on Friday, October 4, 
and entrained at 12 o’clock. We arrived at Wynnum. 
a seaside resort, about 6.30 P.M., and then marched 
to Lytton. Stores were then issued and our fellows 
turned in. Early next morning wo were awakened by 
the band, and then the buglers blew ” R6veill6.” A 
hasty wash followed, and then we heard a shout. 
“ Fall in, A Company.” A rush for rifles and belts 
followed, and we were soon in line. As our regiment is 
practically a new one, an examination was held for 
non-commissioned rank. A very strong wind was 
blowing, and it was with difficulty that some of the 
candidates’ orders could be heard. Being a school 
teacher, I had no difficulty in passing the examination. 
I might mention at this stage that a private’s pay is 
3 s. per day, while a corporal’s is 9*., a sergeant’s lOx. 
and a colour-sergeant’s ID. 

The early morning parade lasted from 6.30 till 7.30. 
Then came breakfast. The fellow's were first as¬ 
tonished, and then amused. This wasn’t like break¬ 
fast at home! However, they got used to it. There 
was not much variety in the menu—“ Steak ” for 
breakfast, dinner and tea—Irish stew occasionally. 
After breakfast came another parade—three hours^— 
and then dinner. After dinner, two and a half hours’ 
parade, and then tea. The soldier was then free until 
10 o’clock, which was the time fixed for “lights out.” 
Many of the men walked into Wynnum, a distance of 
about two miles from tho fort. There was a 44 moving 
picture ” show in Wynnum. The pictures were not 
over till 11 o’clock ; but the lads didn't mind. They 
dodged the sentries. What I have described was tho 
usual routine of the day. But of course there were 
breaks in the monotony. On Monday we were in¬ 
spected by the Commandant, and on Tuesday by tho 
Inspector-General, and on Thursday by the Lieutenant- 
Govemor. On Thursday, 600 went up to Brisbane 
by steamer, marched through the streets, and re¬ 
turned at night. The chief work carried on during the 
eight days was ” skirmishing ” and 44 infantry in 
attack.” 

Tho uniform for the 44 trainees ” (i.e. those who 
come under the Compulsory Scheme) is plain, but very 
serviceable. It consists of tho following:—Hat, 
numeral, shirt, trousers, puttees, boots, short magazine 
rifle, web equipment and overooat. The men wear a 
number (numeral) on their hats, in place of a badge 
as before. As the name implies, the equipment is 
made of webbing, like light khaki canvas. When it 
is put together it fits on something like a coat. It 
consists of the following:—Knapsack (on back), 
cartridge carrier to carry 150 (in front), water bottle 
and entrenching tool (on right side), haversack, 
bayonet, and handle of entrenching tool (on leftside). 

The camp consisted of four battalions, in all about 
1500 men. In addition to these there were about 100 
engineers at the fort. Cigarettes and intoxicants were 
not allowed in the camp. Under the universal training 
scheme an offender is punished by the magistrate and 
not by the military authorities. 

The officers say that the camp was highly successful 
and the beliaviour of the men excellent. 


tif a * 

KNOW YOUR WAY! 

" THERE are two tilings necessary for a traveller 
to bring him to the end of his ioumey ; a knowledge 
of his way, a perseverance in his walk. If he walk 
in a wrong way, the faster he goes the farther he is from 
home; if he sit still in a right way, he may know his 
home, but never come to it; discreet stays make 
speedy journeys. I will first, then, know my way ere 
I begin my walk ; the knowledge of my ivay is a good 
part of my journey. He that faints in the execution 
loseth the glory of the action. I will therefore not 
only know my way, but also go on in my way. I had 
rather my journey should want a beginning than como 
to an untimely end. If Heaven be my home, and 
Christ my way, I will learn to know my way ere I 
haste to travel to my home. He that runs hastily in 
a way he knows not may come speedily to a home ho 
loves not. If Christ be my way, and Heaven my 
home, I will rather endure my painful walk than want 
my perfect rest. I more esteem my home than my 
jouruey ; my actions shall be led by knowledge, my 
knowledge be followed by my actions. Ignorance is a 
bad mother to devotion, and idleness a bad steward to 
knowledge .”—(From 44 Spare Minutes,” by ARTHUR 
WARWICK.) 
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The Son of nn 


Anarchist : 


A Tale of Strange Mystery 
and Wild Adventure. 


By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, M.A., 

Author of U A Couple of Scamps,” etc. 


CHAPTER V.—THE SONS OF GLORIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


i s he knelt on the window-ledge 
A Paolo saw that there was a little 
rent in the brown paper that covered 
the broken pane, through which he was 
able to see as well as hear what was 
going on in the room. 

The room was nearly dark except for 
several tall candles on a table opposite 
the window. Behind the candles Paolo 
could dimly see a little man sitting, 
dressed in scarlet with a hood of the 
same colour, which completely hid his 
face in its shadow. There were several 
other figures in scarlet near the table, 
and round the 
Paolo 


"Behind the candles Paolo could see a little man sitting, dressed in scarlet with a hood . . . which completely hid his face in shadow,” 
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could just distinguish the forms of men in 
ordinary clothes ; but how many there were 
in all he could not be sure. Ho looked in 
vain for his father, for Luigi was evidently 
not there. 

Presently one of the men in red began to 
speak. 

“ Most Valiant Dictator, having trans¬ 
acted our first business, it is now our duty to 
welcome into our midst a new brother and 
to initiate him into the rules and secrets of 
the Society of the Sons of Glorious Liberty.” 

“ Who introduces the new brother ? ” 
inquired the little man behind the table. 
His voice was a most remarkable one— 
rather like a human voice as rendered by an 
inferior gramophone. 

“ Brother Bardi introduces him, Most 
Valiant Dictator,” replied the man who first 
spoke. 

“ Let them appear before us,” said the 
Dictator. There was a slight commotion 
and presently two more men entered the 
room, whom Paolo recognised as his father 
and Bardi. His father’s eyes were bandaged 
with red cloth, but Bardi’s were uncovered. 

The Valiant Dictator then proceeded to 
ask in his hard metallic voice whether Friend 
Luigi Costa were willing to sw ear, by all that 
he held most sacred and most dear, never to 
disclose or reveal to any man, woman or 
child at any time or in any place the secrets, 
mysteries and plans of the society into which 
he was to be admitted. 

Luigi Costa replied that he was willing: 
and Paolo’s blood ran cold as he heard one 
of the men in red administer the oath to his 
father, a most solemn and awful promise 
of secrecy about all that concerned the 
society and its members. 

The bandage w r as then removed from 
Luigi’s eyes'and the Valiant Dictator recited 
to him the objects and purposes of the 
society, namely : 

“ To try to improve the condition of the 
people of all countries, by freeing them from 
tyrants, both royal and industrial, by doing 
away with unjust laws, and by bringing 
terror into the hearts of evildoers in high 
places whom the law protects.” 

There was a great deal more w hich Paolo 
was too excited to take in, but what he did 
hear confirmed his worst fears. 

** For this purpose,” w ent on the Dictator, 
“ it is absolutely necessary that all brothers 
should obey the Dictator and the Committee 
in all things. The greatest secrecy is 
necessary, but energy and courage are 
necessary ajso. Each must do his part to 
help to free the world from tyrants and to 
uphold the principles of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity.” Ho added a great deal 
more which sounded very fine and might 
have been quite innocent, but which Paolo 
thought otherwise. 

Then Luigi Costa was obliged to take 
another oath “ that he would faithfully 
obey the orders of the Dictator and Com¬ 
mittee without hesitation or question, and 
that he would at all times uphold the 
glorious cause of Liberty with all his powers.” 

The Dictator then said in a low’ voice: 
* Your obedience will be put to the test at 
some time during the next three days. But 
beware lest you fail to carry out our com¬ 
mands, or it will be necessary to impose 


upon you the utmost penalty known to the 
society.” 

The signs, seals and pass-words of the 
society were then made know n to Luigi, he 
was formally received as a Son of Glorious 
Liberty, and all the members rose and shook 
him by the hand. 

Suddenly it occurred to Paolo that, if he 
was to get aw’ay safely, he had better move 
under cover of the noise which the men were 
now making: so he climbed back to his 
ladder and down to the ground once more. 
Then, with silent haste, he carried the ladder 
across the yard and placed it against the 
wall where he had left his coat. After 
putting on his boots with trembling hands, 
again he climbed the ladder. To haul it 
up was even more difficult than before, as 
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R. H. Colbourne, Tettenhall College. 

The game played at Tettenhall is Rugby. 
In the present team there are only three old 
“ colours,” which fact may explain the want 
of success as compared with last year’s record. 
However, the XV is a fairly strong one. R. 
H. Colbourne plays in the forward line. 


his agitation was greater and he thought he 
heard someone unbarring a door. Yet at 
last it was done and he just reached the 
ground and removed the ladder when he 
heard a door open and a man’s voice say, 
“ No, there is no one in the yard. It was 
only a cat.” 

Paolo kept still till he heard the door 
close again, then he picked up the ladder and 
bolted back to the yard from which he had 
borrowed it. After this he put on his coat, 
which he had luckily remembered to remove 
from the wall, and started to run home. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when he reached 
the house, but his father had not returned. 
His mother met him on the doorstep, looking 
pale and anxious. “ Where have you been ? ” 
she asked, hugging him to her heart with an 
embrace which showed how r great had been 
her anxiety. For a moment Paolo hesi¬ 
tated : should he tell her all he had dis¬ 
covered ? No! She was ill and. still 
suffering from the effects of the accident : 


he would wait till she was able to bear it. 
So, trying to speak calmly, he only said : 

“ Oh, it’s all right, mother. I went for 
a walk ; that is all. Is it very late ? ” 
Then, making the excuse that he waa 
tired, he kissed his mother and ran upstairs 
to his bedroom. 


CHAPTER VI.—PAOLO PLAYS WITH DEATH. 

On the night of his visit to the 
anarchists’ headquarters Paolo got very 
little sleep. He was feeling the reaction 
after his adventure and every nerve of his 
body was quivering with excitement. He 
went through it all again and again in 
imagination, picturing to himself what might 
have happened if he had been discovered. 
So vivid did these waking dreams seem to 
him that several times he only just stopped 
himself from screaming out for help. At 
one time he thought he was falling off the 
wall, at another that he was trapped in the 
yard with no way of escape, or again that 
the men discovered him at the wundow and 
fired at him with automatic pistols, and 
behind it all he was dimly conscious of his 
father’s presence in that great dark house, 
bound by strong chains and stronger oaths, 
a slave of the men who called themselves 
with hideous irony “ the Sons of Glorious 
Liberty ” ! 

As for Giuseppe Bardi, Paolo had lost 
all faith in him, for he w r as clearly one of 
the ringleaders of the anarchists. Paolo 
gnashed his teeth as he thought how' he had 
worshipped that man, listened to his stories 
and played his best to please him. 

Then he fell to wondering in what way his 
father would have to prove his loyalty 
to the new society and how the command 
would come—by letter or by word of mouth, 
perhaps even by means of Bardi himself, the 
traitor and false friend. Paolo lamented 
his owti helplessness. What could he do to 
save his father from these lawless men ? 
His mother was right after all : he was only 
a child, a weak, helpless child ! As if to 
prove the truth of this conclusion Paolo 
broke down and sobbed bitterly till the first 
ray of dawn began to brighten the sky. 

Suddenly the sound of a soft footstep 
downstairs attracted his attention. He 
looked at his watch : it was too early for the 
servants to be up. Who could it be ? W’as 
it by any chance his father already going out 
on some dangerous errand at the command 
of the anarchists ? If so, it was strange he 
had not heard his bedroom door open. 

Paolo got up and dressed quickly. If his 
fears were true he knew he might have a 
long journej' before him: for he was 
determined at all costs to follow his father. 
Downstairs he crept fearing lest he should 
bo too late. There was no one there : so he 
went first to the dining-room, where, to his 
surprise, he saw r that one of the windows had 
been opened. It must have been a burglar 
to enter in that way. He therefore examined 
the silver basket and the writing-desk in 
the window ; but as far as he could see, 
nothing had been touched. 

Presently his eyes fell on something w hich 
lay on the table—a brown paper parcel. 
It might have been left there the night before 
by his father or mother : but no ! there was 
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a piece of paper close beside it bearing this 
inscription : 

“ Please deliver at the address as early as 
possible to-day (Wednesday). S.G.L.” 

Then an idea came to Paolo—was this the 
promised test ? What could be inside the 
mysterious parcel ? 

Just then a faint ticking sound proceeding 
from the parcel caught his ear. He raised 
the package and looked at the address: it 
was directed to a man whose name he had 
often seen in the papers. The parcel was 
rather a heavy one. 

Suddenly the truth blazed upon him— 
it was an infernal machino timed to explode 
at some unknown hour of the day ! His 
father’s task was to deliver it at the house 
of a man whom the anarchists wished to 
assassinate ; if undelivered it would explode 
wherever it happened to be. 

Paolo knew in a flash all about it, the 
horrible danger he was in, the danger to 
his father if he should carry the parcel, the 
danger to them all if it remained where it 
was. He turned sick and faint as he saw 
it all in imagination: the horrors of the 
night before were nothing to this ! For a 
time he was paralysed with fear and unable 
to decide what to do. 

At last with a great effort he pulled 
himself together ; for he knew that he must 
act without delay. His mother must not 
be told, that was certain, but what about 
his father T His father had taken a most 
solemn oath to fulfil without question any 
commands that should be laid upon him, 
and Paolo knew with what reverence he 
regarded a promise. Besides, the machine 
might explode before the time. No! 
Paolo decided it would be better not to tell 
his father ; he would do it all himself ! 

The parcel must be taken to some place 
where it would not hurt anyone if it exploded. 
The question was—where t All the parks 
were closed, any of the open streets or 
squares might be full of people when the 
fatal hour came, but there was still the 
Thames ! He had quite made up his mind 
what he must do: he must carry the 
dangerous parcel down to the nearest bridge 
and drop it into the river! 

After the first moment of panic, having 
thus quickly made up his mind, Paolo did not 
waste any time in hesitation, but pocketing 
the piece of paper and taking up the parcel 
he opened the door and went out. 

At first he felt inclined to run as he feared 
the machine might go off before its time ; 
then it occurred to him that to shake the 
parcel might be dangerous, so he steadied 
himself and walked rapidly in the direction 
of the river. He was fully aware of his 
danger, and purposely avoided walking near 
houses or other people. Luckily, at this 
early hour the streets were almost empty; 
yet Paolo was to be hindered in a most 
unexpected manner. 

Ronald Overbury, always an early riser 
(as a Scout should be), had been tempted by 
the brightness of the morning to take a stroll 
on the embankment, and on his way he saw 
a little in front of him Paolo carrying a 
brown paper parcel. Ronald at once 
recognised his new friend, and quickly 
overtook him. 

“ Hullo ! ” he Baid, “ you are out early. 
Where are you off to ! ” 


Paolo shrank away from Ronald with a 
shudder, saying in a hoarse voice: 

“ Oh, go away, please ! Don’t come near 
me ! ” 

“ Is anything wrong T ” inquired Ronald 
anxiously. “ Can’t I help you at all T 
Let me at least carry that heavy parcel. 
I’m not going anywhere in particular, and 
I should like to walk with you, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t come near me,” 
persisted Paolo in great distress. “ You 
must leave me now—at once ! ” 

“ Won’t you tell me what is the matter ? ” 
said Ronald. “ Is someone ill I I am not 
afraid of infection. I was sorry not to see 
you the other day when I called. Is your 
hand better T ” 

“ My hand ? Oh, yes. And it isn’t 
infection that’s the matter—it’s worse than 
that! ” 

“ Worse f What do you mean J ” 
Ronald's curiosity was aroused and the agony 
of Paolo’s eyes was appealing to him for 
help. “ Do tell me what is wrong. I want 
to be your friend; I want to help you.” 

Paolo longed to confide in this open- 
hearted boy, of whose name he was ignorant; 
but he knew that if he allowed Ronald to 
accompany him, two lives would be in danger 
instead of only one. He could see that 
Ronald was quite determined to help him if 
possible and that he would not be easily 
frightened away; the only way to get rid 
of him was to be positively rude to him, to 
offend him whatever the cost. So with a 
pain in his heart as he said the words, which 
he was so far from meaning, Paolo cried out: 

“ I don’t want you for my friend. I don’t 
like you. Please go away ! ” 

Ronald was almost stunned with surprise. 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” was all he said as he 
turned away, while Paolo started to run in 
order to hide the sobs which he oould no 
longer keep in. Regardless of the danger 
of shaking the parcel, he ran on sobbing till 
he reached the river at the Chelsea Embank¬ 
ment. Presently he heard within the parcel 
a mysterious whirring sound such as a clock 
makes before striking: and he knew that 
the time had come. The machine was just 
going to explode ! 

There was no time to reach the river; 
so, exhausted as he was, Paolo sank down 
on the pavement against some railings. 

He did not feel frightened now; he did 
not seem to care what happened to him. 


Death itself could not be very much worse 
than what he had already suffered ; so, with 
a sigh of relief, he closed his eyes and waited 

The sound he was waiting for never came, 
but the clockwork in the parcel went on 
ticking harmlessly. 

Presently Paolo was aroused from the 
stupor into which he had fallen by a man 
saying to him: 

“ What’s up, sonny ? Been taken ill ? ” 

Paolo jumped to his feet. 

“ It’s nothing,” he said. “ I was only 
sleepy, thank you.” 

“ You don't look well,” said the kind- 
hearted man, looking at the boy’s pale face. 
“ I’d go and see a doctor if I were you.” 
Paolo thanked him and said he would ; then, 
picking up his terrible burden, he walked 
quickly towards the bridge. Waiting till no 
one was in sight, he flung the parcel far out 
into the river below. 

Either the explosive was bad or the 
water hindered its action, for all that 
followed was a dull report and a shower of 
water, ending in a hissing splash, while a 
great wave spread out in a circle, dashed upon 
the banks, and fell back into the river again. 
In another minute the placid stream was 
gliding along as if nothing unusual had 
occurred to disturb its surface. 

Paolo rubbed his eyes and stretched 
himself. Was it all a dream ? Alas, no! 
His father’s connection with the anarchists 
was a hideous fact. What the future would 
bring forth it was impossible to see; but for 
the present Paolo had saved him from murder 
or from death. And yet he was quite 
unconscious of the heroism of his deed : all 
he oould think of at present was that he had 
been rude to one who would have been a true 
friend to him. He longed to go and explain 
it all to Ronald and beg his pardon ; but he 
knew neither his name, nor where he lived. 

He could not think of telling his mother 
what he had done, and again he shrank from 
telling his father, as he was not yet certain 
how far he would consider himself bound 
by the oaths he had taken. There was 
nothing for it, Paolo saw, but to keep his 
sad secret locked up in his own heart. 

When the gates were opened, Paolo went 
into Battersea Park, and, flinging himself 
down on the grass, allowed his long pent-up 
feelings to burst forth. Then, when he was- 
calm again, he rose to his feet and started 
to walk home with an aching head and a 
heavy heart. 



TO BE CONTINUED 
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away and then the pack will go for it at 
once. 

What, then, can the people do between 
the time the deer are brought in and broken 
to use, and the necessary killing or shipping 
off of the dogs ? What shall be done with 
the latter ? At present, as soon as a dog 
bites a man he is shot, for the taste of 
flesh to him is like that of sheep, and 


T he Indians held that Niagara claimed 
its yearly quota of victims. Even 
to-day, when the wind is in a certain direc¬ 
tion and the roar of the falls has a peculiar, 
thunderous sound, they say, “ Niagara is 
booming! It is calling for another victim.’* 
And long indeed is the roll-call of the lost. 

All guides point out the spot where the 
French lady, stooping to fill her cup from 
the rapids, fell, and was whirled away in an 
instant. Nothing was seen of her but once ; 
then for the space of a flash a hand tossed 
above the waves. 

They show you the rock to which a man 
named Avery clung for twenty hours, for 
half a day in view of the frantic crowd, who 
sent raft after raft to reach him , yet saw 
him swept like a weed to destruction at last. 

Perhaps the most tragic story is that of 
the young man who was walking with his 
bride on Luna Island, the islet between 
Goat Island and the American shore. Just 
at the brink of the Falls they stopped to 
greet a party of friends. The young husband, 
in merry mood, took in his arms a little 
girl of the party. Teasingly he held her out 
over the brink, never doubting the security 
of his strong grasp. The terrified child 
struggled and screamed, and in the struggle 
slipped from his arms into the water. 

Overwhelmed with the awfulness of his 
act, and doubtless actuated by a wild thought 


thereafter he cannot resist 
it. The dog’s skin is then 
dressed and sold for about 
three dollars (12s.). 

Again, some of the dogs 
are gentle, tame and reli¬ 
able, and the people are 
loth, when the actual time 
comes, to part with them. 
In many cases man and 
dog have been chums on 
the trail for long years, 
and the affection between 
the man and his brute 
comrade is as real as that 
between John Thornton 
and “ Buck,” as described 
by Jack London in his 
remarkable story “ The 
Call of the Wild.” Only 
a stem law can enforce the 
separation, and to get such 
a law passed, and then 
enforced, is a matter of 
consummate difficulty. 

One wonders what the 
North will be like when, 
instead of the beautiful 
dogs coming down the 
walk to the dock, stopping 
to throw out their fore feet 
and lean out, wolf-like, to 
yawn, or to lick at one’s 
shoe, or running as soon 
as you lift a hand for fear 
of the probable stone, the 
observer will see the rein¬ 
deer browsing in the near¬ 
by corral. Reindeer moss 
abounds in Labrador, and 
on it they can feed, even through the 
snow. 

Up at St. Anthony’s, where Doctor 
Grenfell’s mission has a hospital, the three 
hundred deer that he has had brought there 
are flourishing at the present time. With 
them the experiment is being tested of deer 
versus dog. The world, meanwhile, awaits 
with interest the result. 


of saving the child, the young man leaped 
after her to his own death, and the two were 
swept away before the eyes of their friends. 

Perhaps that bride’s fate, who stood and 
saw this awful tragedy, was sadder than the 
lot of the other ill-starred bride, who went 
rowing in a little boat with her young 
husband on the river above the falls. Al¬ 
though warned not to venture too far, they 
rowed on and on over the smooth, treacher¬ 
ous, fair-seeming waters, till the terrible 
current seized their little skiff and whirled 
it into the rapids. The last glimpse of them 
showed them standing up in the rocking 
boat, clasped in each other’s arms. Then 
they were engulfed in the relentless waters. 

It is only a winter or two ago that another 
husband and wife perished under the Falls. 
An ice-bridge had formed, as is sometimes 
the case in the depth of winter, and the two 
had ventured to cross it. Suddenly the 
piece of ice on which they stood became 
detached from the rest and they floated out 
on the stream. Would-be rescuers en¬ 
deavoured to reach them with ropes as they 
passed slowly under the suspension bridge 
that spans the river above the Rapids, but 
all efforts were in vain. The man’s hands 
were too numbed with the cold to be able to 
adjust the rope, and the horrified onlookers 
saw the two doomed victims of Niagara 
swept on to death. 


A Perpetual 
Birthday Calendar. 

By H. F. L. MEVER. 

M any a boy may like to know when 
Ills birthday will be on a Sunday, 
and how often that will happen in his life. 
Here is a table of years, 

A line of week-days, 

A table of the months, 

A table of the week-days, 

And a table of the dates, 
in which can be found the day of the 
week of any date. 


Letters of the week-days of 1 

the last century, the 

years J 



1801 

to 1900. 
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Letters for the 20th century. 
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Anyone bom on April 18, 1909, will find 
the day of the week thus : Under the year 
9 stands F. Look for F below April, and 
in the horizontal line of this F stands Su 
above the 18th day. 

A person bom on June 6, 1904, can find 
the Sunday thus: Take Su above the 
6th day. In this horizontal line stands F 
below June. Take F below the years, and 
in this vertical line are the years 9, 15, 20, 
26, 37, 43, 48 . . . 93, 99. Thus he will 
have his birthday on a Sunday at intervals 
of 6, 5, 6, 11, 6, 5 . . . years, and fourteen 
times in this century. He will find the day 
of the week of his birthday thus : Below 
the year 4 is Sa. Find Sa below June, and 
this horizontal line shows M (Monday) 
above the 6th day. 

The week day of September 21, 1911 :— 
Under the year 11 is Su. Below Sept. 


Claimed by Niagara. 
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stands Su, and on the side of it stands Th 
(Thursday) above the 21. 

August 11, 1900:—1900 has M. M 
under Aug. is in the middle line of that 
table, and this line has Sa (Saturday) above 
the 11th day. 

In leap years we must use the Jan. and 
Feb. prin f ed in thick type. The leap years 
arc printed thick. Feb. 24, 1912: the year 
12 has Tu, which stands below Feb. in 
the fifth line of the day table, and there is 
Sa above the 24. 

February 29,1904, was on a Monday, and 
will again be on a Monday in 1932, 1960 and 
1988, four times in this century, as seen in 
the vortical line of the years from 4 to 94. 

From one century into another the 
intervals sometimes differ by one year, for 
three years in 400 years (such as 1700, 1800 
and 1900) omit the leap day, which is in 
accordance with the length of the year, being, 
365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 46 seconds. 

After the year 99 follow 00 and 00 for 
common years and for leap years, because 
1900 was a common year, and has therefore 
the above-standing letter M, but 2000 will 
be a leap year, and as it belongs to the 
present century it will have the below- 
standing letters Su. Jan. 1, 2000, will be 
a Saturday, and Dec. 31, 2000, a Sunday. 


January 1, 1894, was on a Monday, and 
again on January 1, 1906, an interval of 
twelve years. June 9, 1895, was on a Sun¬ 
day, and again so in 1901 and 1907, two 
consecutive intervals of six years. 

When we look for a birthday in the last 
century we must take the seven letters above 
the year table. Queen Victoria was born 
on May 24, 1819. The year 19 has F. 
May has the F at the corner, and in this 
bottom line is M for the 24. 

April 10, 1849, was on a Tuesday. 

The table shows that Feb. will have five 
Sundays in 1920, 1948 and 1976. 

The repetition of the date on the week-day 
is therefore to be seen in the seven columns of 
the year table, and occurs within a century 
at five, six or eleven years. The occurrence 
is not always fourteen times in the century, 
but in some cases thirteen or fifteen times. 
A man of fifty years has his birthday seven 
or eight times on a Sunday. 

The calendar can be made more regular 
by giving four weeks, that is twenty-eight 
days, to a month, because, 

365 = 7 x 4 x 13+ 1. 

The thirteenth month to have 29, and in 
a leap-year year 30 days; and the year 
ought to begin on the shortest day. 


Prohlem No. 726. 

BY L. K. JOKISCH. 


| BLACK. I 



White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 

S olution of No. 725. 1, Kt—K4, 

B—Q 5 ch. (a, b). 2, Q x B ch., 
Kt x Q. 3, Kt—K7 mate, (a) Kt x P. 
2, Q— B5 ch., Kt x Q or K x Kt. 3, Kt^- 
B3 or Q x Kt mate. ( b) Kt—Q8. 2, 
Q—B4 ch., P x Q. 3, Kt P x P mate. 

The self-mate is: 1, N D3. 2, L A5. 
3, K Al. 4, N Bl. 5, N A2f. 6, L G5, 
P:B2J. 

The retractor is: 1, M H4 leaves a P at G4. 
2, M FI leaves a P at F4. 3, P takes P in 
passing, moving the P from G4 to F3. 4, 

M takes the O at E4 mate. 

The end-game is: 1,KG5, LH3. 2, LB8f, 
K H7. 3, L H2, L:H2, stale mate. 

Kiett’s five-movers are solved thus :— 

1, M A A3, K E5 (a). 2, M C5t+, K D6. 
3, M E3, P:E3. 4, M E5, N:E5. 5, N A3*, 
(a) N El. 2, M D3ft, K C4. 3, M D4J. 

1, M G2, P:G2f. 2, K:G2, O B4f. 3, 
O C6, L:C6t. 4, M D5f, L:H6. 5, M F5J. 


1, M A2. K C6 (a, l). 2, M B2, K D5. 

3, P G3, K E4. 4, M D2—. 5, NJ. (n) 
K E4. 2, M E2t, K—. 3, M G:E5. (b) 
K:E6. 2, M D2, O D3. 3, N:D3, K D7. 

4, N F5ft, K—. 5, NJ. 

1, O C3, K:C3 (a, 6). 2, O E5, K:D4 (c). 
3, L B4f, K:E5. 4, P F4f, K:F6. 5, L 
F8J. (c) K D2. 3, M:D3t, P:D3. 4, 
OF3f, K—. 5, 14. (a) M H2. 2, LDlt, 
K:C3. 3, M A4, M:F2f. 4, M:F2 — 

5, Lt ( b) 0:F2. 2, M:F2f, K E3. 3. O 
Dlf, K:D4. 4, L B4J. 

The 2\ is 1, L E2, and the 3f is 1, N D5, 
followed by 2, M D8 or K F5. 

Some members of the chess club in Munich 
have published a beautiful book of 934 
problems with solutions and historical 
notes, which deserves to be studied by 
lovers of the art. There are many strata¬ 
gems by J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn, J. 
Szirmay, A. von Cywinski, J. G. Campbell, 
and 44 other composers. Kohtz writes 
much about the following four-mover, which 
he calls the Roman problem:—K A4; 
L F2 ; N B5 ; O B7 ; P D4, E3. K C3 ; 
N E7. J4.—The next is also interesting, 

but contains some bad duals:—K H5; 
M Dl, H7 ; N C6, D4 ; O B2, F2 ; P B3, 
F5, G2, G5. K E2 ; M B6 ; N D8; O 
G1 ; P A6, E6, G4, H6. J4.—Here is 
an easy one by Campbell, published in 1856 : 
K D3; M Gl; N H5; 0 F3; P H2. 
K F4 ; P D5, F5, F6. *3.—'The following 
have fine solutions : By S. Magner. K C2 ; 
L F7; N F3; 0 B5; P F6. K F5; 
P D7, F4. }3.—By H. Stang. K FI; 

M C3, G3; N E6; P D4, F4. K E4; 

P D6, F5. }4.—By J. Bruski. K A2; 

L G3 ; N G2. K D5 ; P C4, C5, C6, D4, 

D6, E4, E5, E6. }4.—By F. Kollmann, 
KC2; ND4.D5; P B2. K Al ; N B4 ; 
P B5. }3.—By Th. Nissl. K G6; N E6, 
F4. K H8; M A5; P G3. J4.—By 
A. v. Cywinski. K C8 ; L D2 ; N D5 ; O 
C2 ; P A5, C4, E4, F6. K D6; L H5; 
P H3. J4.—By P. Seuffert, K D7; 
N H8; P C6. K C5; O E8. White 
plays and wins. 


THE FELLOW WHO COUNTS. 

rpHERK'S the fellow who’s crafty and cunning, 

-L There’s the fellow who grumbles all day ; 

There’s the chap who is selfish and lazy. 

And just idles his time all away ; 

They are starting Life’s race with their schoolmates 
And not one to the hill-top e'er mounts. 

But the boy who is steady and plodding, 

Well—that is the fellow who counts 1 

There’s the sneak and the cheat and the bully. 

Who delights to meet youngsters alone; 

There’s the chap whose sole aim seems the tuck-shop. 
And the one without nerve or backbone; 

There’s the fellow who dubs games as “ rotten,” 

He’s a “ sport,” talks of horses and mounts. 

But the game-loving healthy young Briton 
Boats all—he’s the fellow who counts I 


There’s the fellow whose speech is uncleanly. 

Whose talk reeks of stable or bar; 

There’s the fellow who lacks moral courage. 

Rest assured these won’t go very far; 

Be pure, both in thought and in deed, lad, 

Choose your words from the purest of founts. 

For the boy who is upright and manly. 

Through Life he’s the fellow who counts I 

Harold Dorxi.vo. 






Another "B.O.P.” Sectional Canoe made 
by a Reader. 

(Sent by E. WILSON, Dunedin , N.Z.) 
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Author of “The Bozatode Acres” “ The Substituteetc. 


A rchaeology ? (said my friend Smith 
Minor). You mean the study of 
antiquities ? No, I know nothing about 
that. But they are quite authorities on the 
subject at Teynton, in Dorsetshire, where I 
spent the last summer holidays. That was 
the time that Teynton woke up to find itself 
famous. 

It’s on the Dorset coast, you know, and 
a9 good a place as any for your holidays. 
A bit quiet; but lots of boating, bathing, 
and such sport. And when Tordoff’s people 
took a house there last August, Tomkinson 
(commonly known as The Squidger) and I 
were both invited. We put in a ripping five 
weeks. 

But the last days of all were the best— 
thanks to Mr. Veal. 

Now, that may sound rather curious; 
because, as a matter of fact, Mr. Veal was 
the only blot on the place. Tordoff, who’s 
pretty hot on the classics, declared that he 
was a fly in the ointment. Anyhow, he put 
our backs up from the start. He was a 
butcher by trade—with practically a mono¬ 
poly of the district—and a very big man by 
his own estimation. He lived in a house on 
the East cliff, overlooking a ripping cove 
where we used to bathe in the mornings. It 
wasn’t one of the recognised bathing places ; 
none of the townspeople went there, but 
The Squidger spotted it, and we had great 
times before breakfast until old Veal 
stopped us. The last time he came at us 
with a horsewhip, before we’d all our clothes 
on. Even if we were trespassing he should 
not have taken such a mean advantage. 

One afternoon, too, when the members of 
the Bowling Club had left their bowls about 
in the Park (while they adjourned for tea, 
or something) The Squidger and I thought 
we’d try our hands at the game. It looked 
simple enough. We were getting on rather 
well, when up came old Veal and kicked up 
a fearful stew. Threatened to prosecute, 
and such rot! 

After that ho had a regular down on us, 
and, as Teynton is such a small place, we 
never seemed able to keep out of his way. 

It’s a spot, as I’ve said, which people 
don’t know about as a rule. But it’s always 
had something of a name for relics and fossils 
and Roman camps, and that sort of thing. 
It boasts a museum of its own, and the 
guide book to the district describes that 
museum as “a delight to archaeologists, 
containing many treasures of prehistoric 
interest.” So it can’t be very dusty. 

Now the great local authority upon anti¬ 
quities and such rot was our enemy, the 


butcher. Practically all his spare time was 
spent in grubbing about among the rocks on 
the coast, or in some disused quarries and 
lime-pits that lay to the left of the harbour. 
Many of the relics in the museum had been 
rooted out and presented by him; and 
occasionally he contributed a column to the 
local paper headed “ Leaves from an 
Antiquarian’s Note-Book.” He would 
boast to his cronies that he knew more 
about archaeology than all the Fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries ; and the 
doctor told Tordoff’s mater that it w*as 
Veal’s ambition to create a stir among that 
body. 

Funnily enough, he obtained his ambition. 
And Teynton, as I remarked before, awoke 
to find itself famous. 

One evening, just before the great occur¬ 
rence, the three of us were mooning around 
in three pretty bad tempers, because Veal 
had played us a nastier trick than ever that 
day. He’d ended up by calling The Squidger 
“ a dirty little rascal! ” Of course, we 
couldn’t stand that. 

“ Veal’s too high,” I declared. “ He must 
come down a bit.” 

“ Wish we could take him down,” cried 
Tordoff. 

“ Well, I’m going to have a jolly good try,” 
remarked The Squidger. “ I’ve an idea ! ” 

Now something generally followed when 
The Squidger had an idea. You see, he was 
an ingenious sort of chap, and one you 
couldn’t score off very easily. Not that he 
would harbour malice or a grudge against 
anyone, but because he couldn’t bear being 
let down. I’ve known him wait a whole 
term, or more, to get his own back on a chap 
who’d served him a bad turn; and that 
shows his patience and perseverance. So 
when he told us that he’d an idea for taking 
old Veal down, we felt fairly comfortable. 

But, unfortunatel} 7 , and as luck would 
have it, the very next day his father sent 
for him to go up to London for his sister’s 
wedding, and when he returned on the 
Wednesday he appeared to have forgotten, 
or forgiven our enemy. He was sweetness 
itself. And after lunch he proposed an 
expedition to the old lime quarry off St. 
Agatha’s Head. 

“ Why swot up there ? ” grunted Tordoff. 
“ There’s nothing to see.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered The 
Squidger. “ The walk will do you good. 
Besides, it’s early closing day, you know.” 

“ Well, what if it is ? ” said I. 

“ We may come across old Veal fossicking, 
that’s all.” 


“ But I don’t want to meet old Veal,” 
protested Tordoff. 

“ Rot! Come along,” replied The 
Squidger. “ It’s fun watching him ! ” 

Of course, he had his way, and, sure 
enough, about three o’clock we saw r the 
butcher come puffing along—it was a swelter¬ 
ing hot afternoon—with a satchel round his 
shoulders, and a pick and hammer. We 
met him as he toiled up the grassy climb to 
the quarry. 

“ Please, sir,” said The Squidger, “ may 
we watch you dig ? ” 

This was calculated to annoy him. He 
tried to drive us away, but wc separated and 
dodged him all round the place. So he 
gave it up as a bad job. Then we ranged 
ourselves comfortably round the edge, 
while he stooped at his task below us; 
exploring here and there, tapping bits of the 
stone now and then, and scooping and 
scraping away w’ith the pretence of a vast 
unconsciousness of our presence. 

For about an hour we watched him ; and 
it wasn’t such bad sport as you might 
suppose, because the sun and the butcher 
grew hotter and hotter together. In a 
very loud voice Tordoff made silly remarks 
to me about roast veal and stuffing, and 
The Squidger, uncorking a bottle of ginger- 
beer that we had brought with us, inquired, 
in an interval of his labour, w’hethcr he could 
offer him any refreshment. The old fellow 
eyed the bottle greedily, but stuck to it like 
a hero, and at last, just when u-e were 
thinking of clearing off, his trouble appeared 
to be rewarded. 

He had been on all fours, grubbing away 
at a lump of broken rock exactly beneath us, 
when suddenly he rose up, visibly excited, 
brandishing something yellow and dirty. 

“ Eureka ! ” he cried. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. Did you 
speak ? ” inquired The Squidger, politely. 

“ Eureka ! ” repeated Mr. Veal, with a 
painful lack of originality. He flourished 
his find in the sun. 

It was a curiously-shaped object, about 
eighteen inches long; and didn’t seem 
much out of the common. But antiquarians, 
as, of course, you know, prefer dirty old 
rubbish. Then he produced a big magnify¬ 
ing glass, and studied the treasure most 
carefully. While he w r as thus engaged, 
The Squidger scrambled down the pit side 
to him. 

“ May I see it, sir ? ” he asked, meekly. 

But the other wasn’t anxious to give any 
information. He slipped his prize in his 
pocket. 
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“ Get off with you ! ” he roared. “ The 
lot of you. Or I’ll give you in charge. I 
will, indeed! ” 

“ Oh, I’m sorry, sir. I didn’t know you 
owned the whole town,” replied The Squidger 
vithout the least show of spirit. “ Come on, 
you chaps. We mustn’t trespass.” 

This was rather too much for us, as we 
had never seen him take cheek in that way 
before. And especially after all his fine talk. 
But we followed him back to the beach. 

“ I wonder what the old joker’s found ? ” 
said Tordoff. 

“ I wonder,” echoed The Squidger. 

« But our curiosity was soon satisfied. For 
one of the events at Teynton is the appear¬ 
ance of the local paper, which comes out 
every Friday. And that Friday, I can assure 
you. The Teynton Herald created quite a sen¬ 
sation. On the main page a remarkable 
piece of news was announced in large type. 

“ IMPORTANT DISCOVERY BY A 
PROMINENT TEYNTONIAN. 

“ One of the most important discoveries 
of archaeological interest that has occurred 
this century was made yesterday by Mr. 
Veal, our well-known townsman and anti¬ 
quarian. We are informed that whilst 
pursuing his researches in the quarry at 
St. Agatha’s, he disinterred a fragment of 
fossilised bone, which he is satisfied, after 
the most exact examination, is nothing 
less than a section of the vertebral column 
of the mastodon. 

“ The mastodon, as our readers will 
remember, was an elephant of more primitive 
type than the mammoth (Elephas antiquus) 
and its species range in time from the 
Miocene to the Pliocene. Its remains have 
been brought to light in North America 
in association with flint implements and 
weapons, but it has been extinct in Europe 
for a much longer period. 

“ Should Mr. Veal’s opinion be established 
—and his reputation forbids any contrary 
conclusion—the attention of antiquarians is 
likely to be focussed upon Teynton. 

“ Mr. Veal informs us that for some months 
past his trained observation has led him to 
anticipate a discovery of this character at 
St. Agatha’s, and that he is now making 
arrangements for the pursuit of excavations 
in the quarry upon a thorough and exhaus¬ 
tive scale. It is hoped that other portions 
of the fossilised brute may be unearthed.” 

“ I guess we’ll have some sport, watching 
them at the work,” I exclaimed, when we 
had read the astounding paragraph. 

“ Hope it keeps hot like this,” said 
Tordoff. “ But it strikes me that old Veal 
will put on more side than ever.” 

“ Very likely,” replied The Squidger. 
“ But then, look what he’s done! He’s 
made history. You men don’t appreciate 
the importance of the find. I’m off to see 
them at it.” 

Our progress to St. Agatha’s was slow, 
as all Teynton seemed bound in the same 
direction. They streamed along, an ex¬ 
cited, gesticulating crowd, singing the 
praises of Mr. Veal, and speculating upon 
further discoveries. And when we did 
arrive on the scene, the old pit was hardly 
recognisable. Gangs of men were turning 
it inside out, delving and digging, and in 
their midst stood our friend the butcher, 
directing operations. He scrutinised every 
little stone and chip they brought him, 
urging them to be careful, lest they came 
at any moment upon some more vertebral 
column. I am sure that he had never felt 
so important before, and that’s saying a 
good deal ! Only with the fall of dusk did 
he draw his workers off, charging them to 
reassemble at seven in the morning. 


The "Boy's Obun Taper . 



" Suddenly he rose up, visibly excited, brandishing something yellow 
and dirty." [&8§p. 327.J 


Well, that was the beginning of the great 
excitement, and under its stimulus we forgot 
all about our grudge against the hero of 
the moment. For the county papers took 
up the news, and published columns upon 
columns regarding the “ epoch ”—as they 
called it—discussing the possibilities of a 
fossilised mastodon being unearthed in its 
completeness. Their language was highly 
technical, but even the most ignorant, like 
The Squidger and myself, came to understand 
that nothing of the sort had been found in 
England within living memory, if at all. 
And meanwhile, the little yellow bone, 
the object of all the fuss, was exhibited on 
black velvet under a glass case in the 
window of the museum. 

But somehow, Mr. Veal, although^ his 


achievement had made him famous, couldn’t 
root out any more bones at St. Agatha’s. 

Yet he had done sufficient for the making 
of Teynton. For now the London papers 
were full of the story, and the illustrated 
weeklies were simply ripping on the topic. 
Each one of them led off with a full page 
portrait of Mr. Veal, and followed with 
drawings of Teynton, and “ The Pier at 
Teynton,” and “ The Promenade at Teyn¬ 
ton,” and “ Teynton : The Quarry at St. 
Agatha’s Head,” and “ Section of the 
Vertebral Column of the Mastodon, Dis¬ 
covered at Teynton, in Dorsetshire, by 
Mr. R. L. Veal, a Prominent Antiquarian.” 

One or two topped all off with a sketch 
of a complete mastodon, “ as it roamed the 
primeval forests of Dorset,” and afforded 
the comic papers 
an opportunity 
for the usual 
wheeze about 
meeting it on a 
dark night, etc. 
Hordes of special 
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correspondents were sent down to follow the 
progress of the work in the lime pit: and, 
naturally, a tremendous influx of visitors 
and holiday-makers ensued. These would 
press their noses against the museum window 
to stare at the trophy, and afterwards would 
loiter about around the butcher’s shop, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the great man 
as he served his customers. 

Indeed, it is impossible to describe a 
tithe of the renown which descended upon 
Teynton and Mr. Veal during the next 
week. Both throve upon it. 

And then The Teynton Herald came out 
with another piece of news. 

“ MR. VEAL’S DISCOVERY. 

“ We have much pleasure in announcing 
that Professor Friedrich von Schopphausen, 
of Berlin, the greatest living authority upon 
Osteology, will arrive in Teynton on Monday 
next, to examine the extraordinary discovery 
of Mr. Veal, whose name has become a 
household word among savants. Our dis¬ 
tinguished visitor will be welcomed by a 
deputation of the District Council, and 
entertained to luncheon in the Town Hall. 

“ After luncheon an adjournment is to 
be made to the museum, where Professor 
von Schopphausen will view the section of 
the mastodon, and deliver a short lecture 
upon the history and habits of the mammoth. 

“ The public will be admitted to the pro¬ 
ceedings in the museum at a reasonable 
charge, in view of the supreme interest of 
the occasion. The main hall of the building 
is being temporarily cleared of the exhibits 
for that purpose. A large attendance of 
scientists from all parts of the Kingdom is 
anticipated.” 

“ I wouldn’t miss that lecture for any¬ 
thing ! ** exclaimed The Squidger. 

The weather on the Monday was perfect, 
and Teynton was garlanded and decorated 
no end for the reception of the big gun. 
Excursion trains ran in from every quarter. 
None of us three could get to the station to 
assist in the professor’s welcome, because at 
the time we happened to be forming the 
head of a queue outside the museum door. 
We secured ripping seats in the very front 
row for our trouble. On our left a special 
enclosure had been railed off for the reporters; 
facing them another place was reserved 
for the Archaeological celebrities, the stuffiest 
crew you ever saw. Immediately above us 
stood the platform. 

Three o’clock was just striking when a 
round of cheers went up, and from a door at 
the back of the platform emorged Mr. Veal, 
in a black frock coat, brown boots, and blue 
trousers. He escorted a wizened old fellow, 
who looked as if he couldn’t help himself. 
The vicar and members of the District 
Council followed, with one or two local 
bigwigs. Naturally, old Veal took the chair, 
and The Squidger, I noticed, stared at him 
in the most embarrassing fashion while he 
was introducing the professor. Then the 
latter rose, and expressed a few platitudes 
about his delight in visiting Teynton. But 
on the topic of Mr. Veal and the pleasure of 
making his acquaintance, the old gentleman 
waxed astonishingly eloquent. 

“ Of Herr Veal,” he declared, “ ze world 
scientifeek is proud; oh, so much proud. 
E haf out found vat no man in Europe 
haf before found. E haf a new page in ze 
volume of research inscriben. E haf mine 
Vaterland astonified. E haf your township 
mit great glory tilled. And now,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ I would ze lofely bone see. I am 
all of one tremble, as you say, for to see im.” 

The Squidger and I led the applause, 
and when this had subsided there was a 


hush of expectancy as the curator of the 
museum stepped forward, carrying a black 
velvet cushion. On the cushion lay the 
discoloured yellowish object which Teynton 
had been worshipping for the hist fortnight. 
Very deferentially the curator advanced, 
and proffered the cushion with its priceless 
treasure to the old German. 

With equal reverence the professor, 
having wiped his glasses with a big crimson 
handkerchief, stooped and picked up the 
chunk of bone. The Squidger nudged me 
in the ribs. I glanced over my shoulder— 
everyone in the audience was leaning forward 
in breathless suspense. 

For a full two minutes the great man 
studied that relic, dangling it between his 
fingers, and holding it up in all ways to the 
light. Then he shot a sharp look at the 
chairman, who sat fidgeting in self-import¬ 
ance. Next the old fellow took a micro¬ 
scope from one pocket, somo folding steel 
legs from another, put the lot together, 
switched the cloth off the table, and placed 
the bone under the microscope upon it. 
So he continued his examination, now and 
then grunting under his breath. 

“ Look how red he’s getting,” whispered 
The Squidger. 

So he was. 

While this went on, everybody preserved 
an intense silence, which was broken only 
by the reporters, busy sharpening their 
pencils. Tordoff fidgeted his feet; one 
of the scientific toffs on our right frowned at 
him angrily. Nothing must bo suffered to 
disturb those momentous minutes. 

Of a sudden Professor von Schopphausen 
appeared satisfied. With a guttural ejacula¬ 
tion he grabbed up the bone from the table, 
glared at Mr. Veal, and stepped to the front 
of the platform. 

" Bah ! ” he roared. “ You me ze big 
Tomfool make! Dis is noddings,” he 
flourished the treasure aloft, “ dis is noddings 
but ze backbone of ze common ox ! ” He 
turned round, and rushing at the butcher 
shook his fist in his face. “ You me ze 
Tomfool make,” he repeated. “ Bah ! Ze 
common ox ! ” 

Mr. Veal laid a hand on his arm, pro¬ 
testing. The professor jerked him off: 
brandished the bone over his head, and 
then threw it from him. It rolled off the 
platform, and fell at The Squidger’s feet. 
In a trice he had grabbed it, and hidden it 
under his coat. 

In the indescribable scene that followed 
no one observed The Squidger’s action. 
Those behind us could see little, and the 
occupants of the platform, with all the 
antiquarian Johnnies, were too busy trying 
to separate Mr. Veal and the Professor, who 
were just about coming to blows. The re¬ 
porters were scribbling away for their lives. 
Everybody shouted at once. 

The Squidger clutched my arm. “ Come 
on,” he whispered, “ I’m off ! ” 

So we three jumped up and slipped away, 
and didn’t pull up till we’d reached a quiet 
nook near Groundham Head, two miles 
from the town. 

“ But what does it all mean, Squidger ? ” 
panted Tordoff, when we were recovering 
our breath. 

“ Mean ? ” echoed The Squidger. u Why, 
that we’ve got even with old Veal at last! ” 

“ Then you’d something to do with the 
fake, had you ? ” said I. 

“ Just a trifle,” chuckled The Squidger. 
“ Anyhow, it was my old bone.” He took 
the relic from its hiding-place, and caressed 
it affectionately. 

“ But I don’t understand yet,” I continued. 

“ Nor does Mr. Veal,” answered our hero. 
“ Now listen. My pater goes in for that 


sort of rot, you know, and he’s got a cast of 
a piece of mastodon bone that actually 
was found somewhere in America. Well, 
it occurred to me that the only way we could 
have old Veal properly was to get him on 
his pet subject. So when I went off to 
London for my sister’s wedding, I borrowed 
that cast—the house was all upside down, 
as they generally are at weddings—and 
then I bagged a chunk of ox-bone from our 
butcher. I know an old naturalist joker, 
and between us we worked away with some 
stuff he uses, and carved and fixed it till 
we’d got a perfect fake of the pater’s cast. 
Only a real topper at the game could detect 
the difference. I guessed old Veal wasn’t 
that. Then I brought the fake back here 
with me—and there you are ! ” 

“ But how did you work Veal’s finding it ? ” 
said I. 

“ Simplest thing in the world. I slipped 
out before breakfast the first morning I was 
back, and just hid it in the quarry. I knew 
he’d come across it, sooner or later. I 
didn’t mind waiting.” 

“ But how did you know it would make 
such a fine shindy ? ” protested Tordoff. 

“ Any ass could foresee that,” laughed 
The Squidger. “ Veal isn’t the man to 
keep his mouth shut. He was sure to want 
a big advertisement for himself. Give 
him his bone; he’d do the rest. But I 
confess,” he concluded happily, “ that I 
never thought he’d make quite such a 
juggins of himself ! 1 didn’t think of old 

Von Chophouse and the others. Hasn’t it 
been a score just ? ” 

“ Yes,” said we, “ and Veal will never 
hear the end of it! ” 

And as yet our enemy the butcher hasn’t. 
Ail the papers turned and rent him. They 
ridiculed him up hill and down dale : and 
they ridiculed Teynton, too; whereupon 
Teynton, naturally, vented its wrath upon 
Mr. Veal. 

Did they wonder what had become of the 
bone ? 

I should think they did 1 It had vanished, 
you see, as mysteriously as it had appeared. 
But soon they came to the opinion that Veal 
had collared it, and made away with it in 
his disgust. To this day he’s known in 
Teynton as “The Mastodon.” 



Have you a good motto of your own ? 
If not, here is one that may suit. The Earl 
of Chichester possesses an interesting relic of 
Oliver Cromwell in the latter’s pocket Bible. 
The book is in four volumes, in the first of 
which is written, in the Protector’s own 
handwriting: “ Qui cessat esse melior cessat 
esse bonus ” (“ Who ceases to be better 
ceases to be good ”). 
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FOR THE Month : February 


Cycling 

A Page Tor the “BOP” Wheelman. 


W ith the advent of another cycling 
season, the thoughts of a good 
many wheelmen turn in the direction of a 
new machine. That is to say, if they are 
fortunately able to run to it. If they are 
not, maybe they have the old one done up to 
look presentable again. And in either case, 



A Pig Mascot. 


anyone who is at all a hard rider will do 
well to consider the possibilities of the “ all¬ 
black ” machine. 

“All-weather” bicycles, as they are also 
called, are, of course, those that, instead of 
being part plated, are enamelled all over. 
The colour is usually block, because, taken 
all together, that looks best, though you can 
have them any colour you like. Right away 
back in the days of the old high bicycles 
there were “ all-black ” machines, but the 
idea never really caught on until recently ; 
because, you see, there are now such a 
lot of fellows who want to use their bikes 
for business purposes, not only for mere 
pleasure cycling. And when you keep 
your bike thus as a kind of useful runabout, 
in addition to taking long spins upon it, 
well, it is very handy to be able to get it 
clean all over in two minutes. 

With the “ all-black,” that is exactly 
what you can do. A big, damp sponge, 
dipped in water and squeezed out, will clean 
the bicycle thoroughly in 120 seconds by the 
watch, and there you are, all ready for 
the road. Some feilows there are who find 
“all-black” too sombre-looking to suit 
their fancy; but even then there is a 
way out of the difficulty. Have the bike 
all black, with all the usual bright parts 
enamelled, such as handlebars, cranks, etc., 
but have the framework and rims gold-lined. 
That relieves the dead black, as we may say, 
and makes the machine look cheerful, even 
in bright sunshine. 

To keep the enamel still glossy, take care 
to rinse the grit from the sponge as you use 
it. Otherwise, the constant scratching 
will dull the enamel, and, as I have heard 
it described, make the tubing look 
“ woolly.” 

There is another point about the “ all¬ 
black ” machine that is worth bearing in 
mind. On the market, as we know, there 
are a fair number of bicycles that are at 
once cheap and yet good at the price, and 
many fellow’s, w'ho have not much pocket 
money, or rich parents or uncles, have to 
go in for such machines. But, just as you 
can very seldom indeed get “ something 
for nothing,” so you can't expect to own a 
bike that is high-grade all through unless 
you pay for it. The maker of the cheap bike 
has got to save money w here he can, and he 
does. And one way that ho often does it is 
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to put on very thin plating, a mere coating, 
in fact. 

The result of that is, that after the machine 
has been out in the wet, or has been left a 
little while in a damp atmosphere, rust 
begins to show' through the thin deposit of 
nickel, and the bike may then look a “crock ” 
in no time. It is certainly a w ise precaution, 
w'hen purchasing a low-priced machine, to 
choose one by a reliable maker, w r ho also 
builds high-class bikes, and to have your 
cheap one enamelled all over. 

In that connection, two little true stories 
occur to me. 

A boy w ho had got an affluent aunt, w r ent 
to a cycle showroom to choose himself a 
bicycle as a present from her. But the 
lady made him change the all-plated machine 
that he had fancied for one partly enamelled 
as usual, because she was nervous lest he 
should be “struck by lightning when riding 
such a glittering thing.” 

Advertising for sale his last year's machine, 
a young man did not say it w as an “ all¬ 
black ” one. Finding that one possible 
purchaser disliked that type of machine, 
he bought a three-shilling plated handlebar, 
put that in instead, and effected a sale to 
him at once. 
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Quite a useful, and, of course, perfectly 
honest, dodge, was it not ? And inexpensive. 

RIDING TO BU8INE88. 

Talking about “ all-weather ” machines 
reminds me that last season more riders 
than ever used their bicycles for getting 
to and from business, or, anyway, for taking 
them part way on these daily journeys. The 
traffic manager of the Great Northern and 
City (Tube) Railway, which stores passengers* 
bikes free at Drayton Park Station, told me 
that after Easter they had about twenty-four 
bikes a day, but that during the summer 
the number rose to between fifty and seventy 
bicycles daily. These cyclists, you will 
understand, were young fellows, who, riding 
in from their homes at, say, Wood Green, 
Hornsey, Palmer’s Green and so forth, 
popped into the train at Drayton Park and 
reversed the process when coming back in the 
evening. That way they saved fares, 
dodged traffic riding, and yet had some 
enjoyable, healthy cycling. The manager 
told mo that all through the winter months 
they averaged twelve bicycles stored a day. 

If you should be obliged, at any time, to 
cycle in city streets among dense vehicular 
traffic, the best plan is to hug the kerb. 
Then, at any moment when you may have 
to stop, you can take your left foot off the 


pedal, and pop it on the kerbstone, and 
there you are, able to sit upright and 
stationary till Mr. Policeman has dealt with 
the congested traffic. But no cyclist—if 
we can call him that!—should venture into 
city streets, until he can hold his wheel 
straight when going quite slowly. “Wobb¬ 
lers Warned off ” is the motto. 

The London newspaper carriers, boys and 
men, are world-famous for their marvellously 
skilful traffio riding. But you must 
remember that many of them are most 
enthusiastic cyclists, who race and rido in 
their spare time. Week-ends, when they 
have no “ speshul dishuns ” to keep them 
dodging through the London mud, in and 
out around the ponderous motor buses, I 
have met many of them on the open road, 
keen feUows, on featherweight “ speed irons ’* 
some of them, and always ready to have a 
dust-up with any other cyclist trying 
to pass them. Which is the secret of much 
of their wonderful town riding, their en¬ 
thusiasm for cycling as a pastime. 

Most cyclists have had the unpleasant 
experience of leaving their bike outside, and, 
upon desiring to mount again, finding that 
the saddle has become all wetted by rain. 
And riding upon a damp saddle is at once 
extremely uncomfortable and very dangerous 
to health. 

To obviate the necessity for doing that, 
a neat device is on the market, which 
consists of a saddle, hinged at the back, 
fastening with a clip in front. On dis¬ 
mounting, you unclip the peak, and turn 
the saddle over backwards, so that it 
hangs upside down. And as the under 
surface, now uppermost, of the saddle is 
thoroughly waterproofed, well, as far as the 
saddle is concerned, it really doesn’t matter 
if it rains “ cats and dogs.” You turn the 
saddle over again, and there is your nice, 
dry seat. 

MEM8. ABOUT " MA8COT8.” 

One of the funniest things, I think, to be 
seen in the w orld of w heels to-day, is cyclists 
with mascots of various kinds fixed on their 
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handlebars, just like some motorists do on 
the bonnets of their cars—Rabbits, and 
Gollywogs, and Teddy Bears, and things. 

The idea seems to have caught on well, 
and at least one big firm is making special 
mascots for cyclists. We give illustrations 
of some of these on this page. They are of 
lacquered metal, to fit either \ or 1-inch 
handlebars, and you can have your choioe of 
the “ Owl,” “ Carrier 
Pigeon,” “Chanti¬ 
cleer,” “Dog,” or 
“ Pig ” mascots. But 
the makers tell me 
that the favourite of 
all is the “ Boy Scout ” 
mascot, staff, patrol 
flag, and everything 
complete, saluting, 
with finger tips to his 
Baden-Powell hat. 

Another little acces¬ 
sory, certainly les3 
fanciful, that will 
surely often be ob¬ 
served in the same 
position on the bike as 
the 8© cyclists’ mascots 
this year, is the new, 
and very trim, handle- 
bar badge of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. 
This is an ornamental, 
circular, metal badge, 
that clips on the 
handlebar, showing at 
sight that one is a 
member of the great 
organisation that caters 
and works for all 
cyclists, and to which 
every young fellow w r ho 
is a cyclist ought to 
belong as soon as he 
The “ Boy Scout." can afford to do so. 

There is, just now, 
extra keenness to enrol new members, and 
many advantages even for the wheelman 
who never does actually go touring. 

8ECOND-HAND MACHINES. 

Besides buying new bikes, at the beginning 
of the year, many riders are on the look-out 
for second-hand machines. And, in selling 
your old machine, the very best advice I 
can give you is to clean it up spick and span 
as possible, adjust the bearings and chain, 
and make it run as sweetly as ever you can 
contrive to do. But don’t overdo things, 
and tighten it up so that the person who has 
called to see it says sarcastically, as in one 
instance I know of: 

“ I suppose, for the money, you’ll include 
a boy to help push it home ? ” 

And, even more important, don’t allow 
any stranger who comes, to go out and try 
your bike unattended. He may be honest 
enough, probably is. But if he is not, 
where are you ? And w here is your bike ? 
That is what you would then give almost 
anything to know. 

The best plan is to borrow' another bicycle of 
a chum of yours, or to borrow, as we may 
say, both the friend and the bicycle. Then, 
if the stranger suggests : 

“ You won’t mind my just having a little 
spin to see how it runs ? ” you can respond 
readily: 

“ Oh no, not at all. I’ll come with you.” 

Or your friend can say so, and can go with 
him, also awheel, and in that way keep an 
eye on your property. On no account, 
and on no pretext whatever, allow a stranger 
to mount your bike, unless he is thus 
attended. For, as a magistrate remarked 
not long since, “a bicycle is a vehicle that 
helps to steal itself,” and an enormous 





amount of cycle thieving is at present going 
on in London, and the Midlands especially. 

At this time of year fogs and mists often 
abound. Should you be caught in a thick 
fog when out cycling, you will find that a 
piece of tissue paper as a cover to your lamp 
glass renders the rays of light much more 
effective in penetrating the fog. As the 
ancient spinners of tall stories used to 
remark : “ Strange, but true ! ” 

Finally, for this month, ’ware colds! 
Don’t stand about after a brisk ride till you 
begin to sneeze, and think more of your 
pocket handkerchief than of pretty scenery. 
Keep moving. And if a keen nor’-easter 
blows through the opening of your cycling 
jacket, button inside it a sheet of brown 
paper, or a newspaper, to act as a “ chest 
protector.” 

4T 
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THE HON. F. 8. JACKSON ON SPORT 
OF TO-DAY. 

THE Hon. F. S. Jackson, the son of Lord Allerton, 
is well known as a great cricketer and footballer. He 
made his reputation as captain of Cambridge, was 
captain of Yorkshire, and was the most successful 
international leader known. It was he who discovered 
K. S. Raniitsinhii (now the Jam of Nawanagor) and 
gave him his colours at Cambridge University. He 
served in South Africa during the war, and holds the 
Queen's Medal with the various clasps. “ Jacker,” 
as he was familiarly known to the crowd, was educated 
at Lockers Park, in Hertfordshire, where the Head¬ 
master used to play with the boys, and it is recorded 
that the latter once rashly promised a bottle of ginger 
beer to the successful bowler every time he (the Head¬ 
master) was bowled out. Stanley Jackson bowled 
him, in the course of the next hour and a half, no fewer 
than eighteen times 1 Afterwards he went to Harrow, 
where his prowess as a cricketer soon made him a 
notable figure. 

With such a splendid record behind him, anything 
that Mr. Jackson has to say on the subject of sport 
must be worth listening to, and we think " B.O.P.” 
readers will like to read the speech delivered by him 
at a meeting at Middlesbrough recently, in connection 
with a Church Congress. In the course of it he said : 
“The British race has always had (he reputation 
of being the most sport-loving people in the world, and 
sport has always played an important part in the social 
and national life of this country. This love of sport 
holds good to-day as much as it has done in the past." 

SPORT AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

Going on to speak of the influence that sport exerts 
on character, he said : “ With such a sport-loving 
people it must necessarily be a cause for some anxiety 
to those interested in the moral welfare of the inhabi¬ 
tants as to the kind and character of the sports to 
which the people are inclined to attach their affection. 
I think I may rightly claim that in the past our sports, 
on the whole, have been well chosen and well used, and 
I go so far as to say that sport has played no small part 
towards assisting us to the proud position we hold 
to-day amongst the nations of the world. It is not, 
howpver, the mere playing of games that has helped 
to raise us to this position, but the instinctive love and 
regard of fair play and chivalry which has hitherto 
characterised and influenced our sports and games. 
The old practical rule and principle to fight hard, but 
be able to shake hands afterwards, to play fair and 
square, should always predominate. 

“ In comparing the sport of to-day with that of, 
say, twenty years ago, one is bound to be amazed at 
the changes that have taken place. Interest in sport 
has enormously increased, and the opportunities for 
enjoying it have increased accordingly. To-day, I 
fear, the interest in watching far exceeds the desire 
for actual participation in the sports themselves. 
Crowds of spectators, twenty, thirty or forty thousand, 
at a football match are a common occurrence. Race 
meetings are fully patronised five or six days in the 
week, and cricket, played every day in the week for 
almost half tho year, has its share of patronage. It is 
not surprising, I think, if the old generation asks the 
question as to whether we have not too much sport, 
and if wo have not almost reached the limit when sporte, 
with all their attractions, can prove a real benefit to 
the country and its inhabitants. 

“ If it has come to this, that games as we know them 
are to be regarded simply as a spectacle with the 
additional attraction of their possibilities for gambling, 
then I am ready to agree that their beneficial 
purpose is fast going. I am, however, reluctant to 
believe that games are mostly patronised for the sake 
of betting, and my experience convinces me that the 
sport is the chief attraction. Speaking as one with a 
fair experience of most of our best national games, 
I am of opinion that the vast majority of those who 


play and watch do not bet. Cricket does not lend 
itself to betting ; it is drawn out, and the result is 
too long in coming. I have played before crowds of 
thirty thousand or more spectators, drawn from every 
cIhks of the people, and I have never seen or heard 
anything but talk about the sport itself. 

“ It is not quite the same with football. Ono can 
understand the enormous crowds who go to watch 
football matches. The game is more attractive ; it is 
played by men who are trained to the minute and who 
are very skilful; it just lastd the right length of time, 
and a good game contains the thrill of excitement from 
beginning to end which is just what the people wish 
and require. A fairly general opinion exist?, I believe, 
that there is a considerable amount of gambling upon 
football, especially in connection with the Association 
League matches. If it is the case, I say at once that 
it is not the fault of the game, nor of the players, nor 
of the management. The fact of the team carrying 
the money of their supporters upon them does, not 
make them play any better nor does it lighten the 
responsibilities and anxieties of tho management.” 

BETTING AND PROFESSIONALISM. 

“ The game of football is unfortunate enough to 
lend itself to a vicious system known as Coupon 
betting, and I am told upon good authority that, in 
view of the lucrative character of this business, so- 
called football accountants are multiplying at an 
enormous rate. If this is true, the good old sporting 
character of the game is undoubtedly threatened, and 
the canker will very soon eat into the vitals. It 
appears to me to be a matter for regret that this 
system of betting on football should receive encourage¬ 
ment from any quarter. 

“ Football is now, in tho north of England especially, 
a profession, and the management of it is a serious and 
responsible business. The main object of the manage¬ 
ment appears to be to collect the best possible side, no 
matter from what quarter, and almost regardless of 
expense. Local connection, most unfortunately, is 
of no account. The public demand a good side, and 
this demand must be met if patronage is to be assured. 
What is really required to-day is a contest, not a 
mere game. I do not mind how strenuously and 
determinedly a game may be played, provided that the 
rules are properly respected, and the umpire or referee 
is allowed to Le the sole arbiter of fair and unfair play. 
I do not wish it to be thought that I am blaming the 
management for taking such a course. They cannot 
well help themselves. I know, personally, many 
gentlemen intimately connected with the running of 
professional football teams, and I know them as 
sportsmen of the best and most honourable class. 
Many of them have spent hundreds of pounds, with 
little chance of any return of their monej\ and purely for 
the love and the delight of watching it. Nor should 
I like it to be thought that I am decrying tho pro¬ 
fessional who plays the game. I have played a good 
many games of various kinds with professionals, and 
have met amongst them as good and honest sportsmen 
os I have ever come across anywhere. 

“ The natural love of sport by the people of the 
country has proved of no disadvantage so far. It 
would be better, no doubt, if there were a larger number 
of players than spfictatons, but young men might be 
much worse occupied than in watching cricket and 
football matches on ono or two afternoons a week. 
They are better off standing behind the barriers of 
football matches than in front of the bars of public- 
houses, talking politics or something far less worthy. 
I do not know if people on the whole have more time 
for leisure now than they have had in the past, but so far 
as I can judge, for good or for evil, in some quarters 
more leisure time is being demanded. So long as the 
people of this country retain tho old British charac¬ 
teristics, sport of one kind or another will possess its 
attraction for their leisure time. The object of every¬ 
one who has tho welfare of the people at heart must, 
therefore, be to make every effort to secure sport so 
clean and honourable as to prove really beneficial to 
both player and spectator. The games and sports of 
our fathers played in this spirit in which they were 
fashioned and developed, are quite good enough, and, 
I hope, may yet prove as beneficial to the manhood of 
this country os they have been in the past." 

4T 

PEG AWAY! 

EG away, my lad, peg away. 

If you the prize would win ; 

’Tis only poor faint-hearted chaps 
Who talk of giving in. 

f Success may be long in coining, 

But come it surely will. 

To those who grind on steadily 
At Perseverance Mill l 

Peg away, my lad, at your games. 

Don’t think they're not for you ; 

Consider the deeds of others. 

And show what you can do. 

Should the task, or game, seem lost. 

Don’t admit that you are “ done,” 

But play it out to the end, lad. 

That’s how Success is won 1 

Yes, peg away, all through your life, 

Let that your motto be; 

For steady, honest effort's bound 
To bring the Victory 1 

HOKACE A. WOOLLEY. 
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■ TO MEMORY DEAR 1” 



'V' 


THE PROFESSOR: “Good gracious! I’ve given that chap two 
courses in the cultivation of the memory, and now he’s gone and 
forgotten to pay me, and I'm bothered if I can remember his name 
and address! ” 


Serial Between the Xwo: 

Story. 

A Story of Oram mar School Life. 

By SERCOMBE QRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Yatheht “ A Ooorkha's Kookri,” “ The Dumb Chief,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XXI. ( continued )— CYRIL attempts to lay THE TUDOR ghost. 


“ TTEHEHEHEHEHE ! ” came the sound of 

II a low giggle through the silence, 
and a weird figure capered before the boys 
in the Head Master’s chair. It was Footle, 
arrayed in a dressing-gown, and shod in 
carpet slippers which had enabled him to 
enter unobserved. 

“ Well, friend Footle, you see we have 
duly arrived,” said Cressington. “ My 
chum Falkland has been sitting waiting in 
the Black Hole, while we played cards in 
your bedroom.” 

Footle generally opened, interspersed, and 
closed his conversation with a giggle; it 
was a habit of his. He had long been a tool 
of Crcssington’s, and the latter had made 
use of him for this present escapade. 

“ Hehehehehehe ! What a lark,” tittered 
Footle. “ If only Sandy knew. Hehehehehe*!’* 

“ But Sandy can’t know, unless he sud¬ 
denly arrives by flying machine,” responded 
the senior. ‘‘There is some hitch in the 
arrangements for the prize-giving, Cyril, and 
it seems Captain Charles Dough can’t dis¬ 
tribute the prizes, so Sandy has gone up to 
London to see if he can fix things. And 
Sandy won’t come home till morning.” 

“ Hehehehehe! D’you think I’d have 
let you chaps in if Sandy were about ? 
Hohohohohoho ! ” 

44 1 guessed Footle had something to do 
with it,” said Cyril. “ He it was who left 
the school door ajar for me, eh ? And how 
did you get into the schoolroom, Rupert ? ” 


“ Friend Footle in both cases,” responded 
Cressington. “ Footle is allowed visitors 
occasionally, but he generally invites them 
when Sandy is out. I called this evening, 
stayed an hour or so, and then Mrs. Sanders 
heard Footle conduct me to the front door 
and let me out—at least, she thought I had 
gone out. Instead, I quietly skipped back 
to Footle’s room, while Footle loudly cried 
good-night to an imaginary me on the door¬ 
stop, banged-to the door and loudly stumped 
up the stairs alone, as Mrs. Sanders noted 
when she came to the door of her sitting- 
room and told Footle not to kick up such 
a noise—at least, words to that effect. 
Footle is supposed to retire to roost at ten 
o’clock, so he put out the light at that hour, 
and I crept downstairs to find you, Cyril. 
The door leading from the house to the 
schoolroom is never locked, so I entered the 
Big as if I was Sandy himself. I drew back 
the bolts of the door into the lobby, found 
the school front-door ajar, bolted it, and 
went to look for you in the Black Hole; 
you weren’t there, so I decided you had 
funked it, and I went back into the Big to 
cogitate. I had settled to go home when I 
saw you stealing through the lobby, Cyril. 
I tapped the glass panels, and though you 
were frightfully scared at first, you soon 
tumbled to it, and—here we are.” 

“ Hehehehehehe ! And here we are ! ” 
echoed Footle. 

“ Why did you arrange all this ? ” asked 


Cyril, who had not yet lost the vision of a- 
gowned schoolboy, with white ruffle and 
leather belt. “ Are we to w*ait here till 
midnight for the Ghost ? ” 

Cressington laughed, and impressed upon 
Cyril that the note from the Ghost was 
simply a copy of the former, as-yet-un- 
accounted-for, warning of the Tudor 
Ghost. As for their immediate programme ; 
Footle had brought a pack of cards with him, 
together with suitable refreshment; maybe, 
if they waited till midnight, the Tudor 
Ghost might oblige with a seance. 

“ Hehehehehe! I’ve got a bottle of 
cider in my locker, haven’t I, Cressington T 
Hehehehehe! And some cakes. Hehehe¬ 
hehe ! ” Footle produced the stated items 
from the locker where they had been hidden 
earlier in the evening. 

At first the feast was rather a silent one; 
there were possibilities of being overheard 
in the adjoining house of the Head Master, 
and there were risks attendant upon the 
lighting of gas—moonlight was not con¬ 
ducive to merriment. However, under the 
influence of the feast, and the badinage of 
Cressington, Cyril’s fears and scruples 
vanished, and when midnight arrived, the 
three boys were chasing one another over 
the desks and round the schoolroom, with no 
thought of Tudor Ghosts or ghostly warnings. 
It was a wonder that the noise did not 
attract something more substantial than a 
ghost, but “Sergeant” snored peacefully, 
oblivious to noisy, bad boys. 

Footle’s “ hehehehehehe ! ” had deepened 
into “ hohohoh ihoho ! ” so much was that 
simple youth enjoying the pranks of his com¬ 
panions. Cyril was like a wild thing, his 
eyes shining like live coal, ready for the 
maddest caper that Cressington might 
■uggest. 

Dawn was breaking when the trio parted. 
Going into the lobby, they listened intently 
for sounds from the street. A policeman’s 
heavy footfall died away in the distance, and 
then Footle noiselessly let Cressington 
and Cyril out. Footle, carefully locking 
all doors behind him, retired to his bedroom, 
scarcely containing the “ hehehehehehes ” 
of delight with which he was brimming over. 
Cressington and Cyril partook of an early 
morning breakfast at the former’s house, the 
former telling his mother some story which 
effectually quieted that easily-pacified lady. 

Cressington was not long in impressing 
upon his fellow conspirator how completely 
this last adventure had bound up their 
common fortunes. Expulsion would surely 
follow the exposure of their mad freak ; to 
Cressington this would not be a great 
calamity, seeing that he was, probably, 
leaving the school at the end of the term, and 
Mrs. Cressington, in the event of an expulsion, 
would only condole with her spoilt son for 
the “ injustice ” he had suffered. To Cyril, 
expulsion was a serious matter, seeing that 
his schooldays were but in their prime, and, 
if expelled, he would not receive one atom 
of parental sympathy, but be everlastingly 
disgraced and sent forthwith to Milden Lane 
School and its uncongenial surroundings. 

Cressington’s angling under the Pav. at 
the final meeting of the Secret Society of 
Vengeance may have been a failure, but he 
had netted one small fish, it would appear. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 

The day of the prize distribution had 
arrived ; all difficulties had been overcome, 
and Captain Charles Dough had postponed 
an important appointment in order not to 
disappoint Dr. Sanders. Morning school 
was an absolute farce, although it included 
a big item of interest for the boys ; the 
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examination results were announced, so that “ I shall be glad of your guidance . . . “No, sir; Dough is really the name, some 

the prize-winners might take front seats at your name? . . . Falkland. The school other boy added the ‘nut',” replied Cyril, 

the distribution in the evening. has changed so since I was here that I hardly “This was really carved by Dough, who’s 

The Sixth Form results showed Dawson know my way about the old place.” now Captain Charles Dough, that discovered 

to be the principal prize-winner, but Arm- Cyril suggested that the old Edwardian Tibet.” 

strong surprised everyone by running the might like to speak to the Head Master, but “ He didn’t exactly discover it, did he ? ” 
captain of the school very close. Huniset the old Edwardian refused. the shaggy old Edwardian asked, and then 

won the prize for modem languages ; “ Falkland, I dodged through the under- his interest appeared to be strangely rousod 

•Cressington secured no prizes, but did ground on purpose to miss Dr. Sanders. I by another inscription. “ Here’s a name 

average papers in all subjects. still have a wholesome horror of Head carved above Dough’s—what is it ? Ah, 

Terry O’Brien carried off the drawing Masters,” remarked the unconventional Old J. Jones, who was he ? ” 

prize in the Third Form, Sneider being the Boy. “ I don’t know', sir,” responded Cyril 

most successful prize-winner in that form. Cyril grudgingly consented to pilot the carelessly ; “ nobody important, anyway.” 
Cyril Falkland missed the mathematical shaggy individual round the premises which “ So it’s Dough w'ho has made the name 

prize by one mark, Bishop being the fortu- were rapidly emptying of masters and boys. for himself,” remarked the shabby Old Boy. 
nate winner. Evidently the old Edwardian with the lean, “ You bet he has, sir ! ” exclaimed Cyril, 

Cyril was much disappointed ; there was yellow face was one who had suffered many with more enthusiasm than he had so far 

no doubt about it, his term’s work was not reverses of fortune, spite of a certain air of shown. “ They say the King is going to 

very creditable. As he moodily paced round command—a broken-down Indian official, knight him, and that’s not less than he 

the playground, bemoaning his bad luck, perhaps. King Edward the Sixth’s School deserves, he’s frightfully plucky, went 

he nearly collided with a rather shaggy had turned out some famous men, however, through stunning adventures in Tibet, 

individual who was examining the school and Cyril hastened to impress this upon the You come to-night, sir, and help us howl.” 

premises with the evident interest of an Old stranger. There, right above the porch, “ I shall certainly come to-night,” said the 
Boy. The prize distribution generally was the name carved by the futuro Arctic shaggy old Edwardian with the lean yellow 

brought a few old Edwardians to the town, explorer; here, were the initials of a face. “ Er—you said your name was 

and most of them would come to pay their favourite divine of Queen Victoria; and Falkland, perhaps you would be good 

respects to their Alma Mater. there, was the name of Dough, the famous enough, er-” 

“ Halt, young man,” cried the shabby explorer who was to distribute the prizes “ Yes, Falkland, sir,” said the owner of 

Bohemian. “ So you’ve broken up ; you that same evening. the name hurriedly; it had just occurred to 

don’t look very pleased.” “The name appears to be ‘ Doughnut,’ him that the stranger’s interest in J. Jones’ 

“ No,” responded Cyril, who did not feel Falkland,” remarked the old Edwardian, inscription was to be explained by the fact 

in a communicative mood, and wished the examining the rudely-cut letters with that ho had inscribed it himself. And, 

shaggy individual wouldn’t be so personal. interest. besides, Cyril didn’t appreciate the honour 


‘ * 1 sprang to my feet . . . and, taking a flaming brand . . . rushed in amongst the wolves.’ " (•$>« p. 335.) 
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of piloting round a shabby, Bhaggy Old Boy 
at the distribution, as evidently the latter 
was about to suggest. “ Good morning, 
sir. I think I've shown you all.” 

The Banqueting Chamber of the Town 
Hall was packed to the point of suffocation 
that evening, so many were the folks 
interested in the prise distribution and— 
Captain Charles Dough. Directly facing 
the platform were the various prize-winners, 
and on either side of the room the Edwardians 
sat under the surveillanoe of Mr. Williams, 
” Sergeant,” and the monitors, while parents, 
guardians, friends and Old Boys, occupied 
the centre of the great room. 

Such a lively picture of restless life and 
healthy good spirits—such an unusual array 
of spotless collars and well-brushed hair— 
such squirming and twisting, and whispering 
and chattering, and hailing and signalling— 
did those two side aisles exhibit. When, 
however, the platform party commenced 
to file in, there was a sudden hush, and Mr. 
Potts gave the signal for all to rise and sing 
the old school song. 

And then what an inflating of youthful 
chests there was, to be sure! What a 
flinging back of heads! What a roaring 
forth of hardy lungs ! How the song, Bung 
by many Edwardian voices, stirred the 
pulses of the Old Edwardians! How, 
when Mr. Potts hushed the second verse to a 
quiet chant, the tears twinkled in the comers 
of old eyes at the thought of ” brave voices 
silent now.” And when the last verse was 
reached, most of that great assembly had 
been caught up and carried along by the 
lilt of the song and the fervour of the 
youthful voices, and were singing: 

" Old Time is on our track, boys, 

And seas may soon divide 
The voices now united. 

The friends now side by side. 

But wheresoe'er we carry 
The pride of England's name. 

Let each forget himself, boys. 

And play to win the game I ” 

Then came the final repetition of the 
chorus, crashing out till the great hall seemed 
overcharged with sound. There were not 
a few boys whose faces went purple through 
their exertions, and fond parents espying 
them in this condition, had sad thoughts of 
apoplexy and kindred calamities. 

" Long live the good old School, lads, 

Let all good fellows sing. 

Long live the name of Edward, 

Our founder and our King." 

The song ceased, and the Edwardians 
settled into their seats again, casting curious 
glances at the grandees gathered on the 
platform. The Mayor, in his robes and 
ohain of office, occupied the chair; the lion 
of the evening, Captain Charles Dough, being 
Beated on his right, and Dr. Sanders on his 
left. Messrs. Stump, Merry, Gibson and the 
other masters were there in their gowns, and 
Edwardians wondered that such important 
personages as masters took back seats 
behind mere Governors of the School; even 
the Bishop of the Diocese, Bitting next to the 
distinguished Old Boy, appeared to small 
Edwardians a mere cypher when compared 
with the Head Master. But Captain Charles 
Dough— ! Ah, he eclipsed everyone, even 
Sandy ; Captain Dough had done things— 
wonderful things—in Tibet—and, see, he 
was in uniform. Wily Dr. Armstrong had 
begged the explorer to appear in full regi¬ 
mentals, knowing how the uniform would 
impress the school. 

Cyril Falkland stared at Captain Charles 
Dough with all his eyes—surely he had seen 
that loan, yellow face before ? If only the 
shaggy Old Boy of the morning had been 


in uniform, he would not have been unlike— 
Hullo! the Captain was nodding in his 
direction. Cyril sitting almost in the front 
so as to be near Terry, who sat among the 
second row of prize-winners, turned to dis¬ 
cover at whom the famous man was nodding, 
and then he looked back again at the platform 
to see the lean, yellow face smiling as if 
enjoying some great joke. Yes !—no 1— 
Yes, it was. Captain Charles Dough was 
the shaggy Old Edwardian Cyril had treated 
so curtly. Cyril could have kicked himself 
with vexation ; instead, he turned to Peters 
who sat next him : 

. “ Hack me on the shins, please, Peters I ” 

Peters complied, and in so effective a 
manner that Cyril uttered an involuntary 
“ Oh ! ” and caused Mr. Williams, Mr. Potts 
and “ Sergeant ” (the three Edwardian 
“ policemen " on duty) to glance with stem 
displeasure in his direction. 

Uninteresting facts and fpmres and 
reports had to bo Buffered in silence, while the 
Edwardians manfully did their best to hide 
their yawns. But, as the time for the dis¬ 
tribution of the books by the great explorer 
drew near, there was a quickening of life 
in the aisles ; hands were gently rubbed 
together, for prospective clapping; feet 
shuffled to ensure sufficient space to Btamp 
applause ; throats were cleared preparatory 
to the rousing welcome in store for the 
famous Old Edwardian. 

Briefly the lion of the evening was intro¬ 
duced by the Mayor, who said that in view 
of the world-wide fame of the Old Edwardian, 
it was superfluous to attempt any formal 
introduction, and concluded: 

“ My Lord Bishop, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
and boys of King Edward the Sixth’s 
School—your renowned 4 Old Boy,’ Captain 
Charles Dough.” 

Dawson shouted out “ Three cheers for 
Captain Charles Dough.” And then didn’t 
the windows of the Banqueting Hall rattle ! 

Captain Dough’s sallow face was flushed. 
He had received many a welcome—the 
weloome at Simla when he returned to 
civilisation after two years’ lonely wandering 
in Tibet—the welcome at Liverpool on his 
return to English shores—the welcome in 
London at the great public dinner in his 
honour—there had been many welcomes, 
but never a welcome more hearty and 
genuine than this : the soldier who had faced 
death, starvation, frost-bite, savi.ge Tibet¬ 
ans, and ravenous packs of wolves, stood 
quivering till the cheers died away into 
expectant silence. 

He bowed in response; he was to present 
the prizes, afterwards he would speak. Dr. 
Sanders proceeded to announce the prize¬ 
winners, and in turn they came to receive 
their books from the hands of the great 
explorer himself, returning to their seats 
amidst clapping which varied according to 
the popularity of the recipient of the prize. 

When Terry’s name was called out, he 
walked up to the platform, devouring the hero 
with worshipping eyes, so that his prize was 
unheeded for the moment; ho glanced at 
the medals on the soldier's broad coat, and 
gazed with undisguised admiration at the 
lean, yellow face. The Head Master had to 
recall Terry to himself. 

“ O’Brien, your prize,” he exclaimed 
sharply. 

Captain Charles Dough, besides exploring 
Tibet, had explored the boy-heart and he 
understood; he laughingly patted Terry 
on the shoulder, and gently pressed the prize 
volume upon the absent-minded winner. 

The books having been presented, there 
was another round of applause and the 
famous Old Boy commenced to speak. 
There was a whole tableful of reporters 


waiting with poised pencils for the explorer’s 
weighty words, and many learned persona 
had come to hear what Captain Charles 
Dough might teach them concerning the 
mysterious land of Tibet. 

Captain Dough, however, had not come 
to deliver a scientific lecture, or to provide 
a column for the newspaper; he had come 
as a past Edwardian to speak to present 
Edwardians, and so certain reporters and 
learned old fogies afterwards gave it as their 
opinion that, however great an explorer 
Captain Charles Dough might be, he was 
really no speaker. 

In a quiet though forcible way, the Old 
Edwardian urged his boy hearers to aim 
high, and, at the same time, showed them 
that he was quite aware of the hindrances to 
lofty ideals. 

“ Every rule of the game of prize dis¬ 
tributing compels me to condole with those 
who have gained no prize,” said he, towards 
the conclusion of his speech, smiling at the 
aisles and ignoring the reporters. “ There 
are a lot of lazy louts—yes, lazy louts, among 
you who never did, and unless you improve, 
never will, win a prize” (applause by stern 
Governors and disappointed parents) j "but, 
on the other hand, there are a greater number 
who are not just the necessary mental build 
for prize-winners; instead of prize-taking, you 
are, nevertheless, engaged in something more 
important still—character-making. I’ll ex¬ 
plain what I mean by a reminiscence of 
my own schooldays. In a strictly private 
capacity I popped into the dear old school 
this morning, and on the playground waU 
found Dough-nut’s name (laughter). Ah, 
an enemy hath done port of that. Your 
Head Master did not see me slip through 
the Underground (laughter), and my young 
guide who pointed out the name of J. Jones 
as ‘ nobody important,’ had no idea he was 
speaking of the chum of my schooldays. 
Now Dough happens to have made a name 
for himself; it is Jones to whom all honour 
is due. Charlie Dough was a lazy little 
dev—" 

The bishop coughed loudly at this juncture, 
and the gallant Captain was seen to stroke 
his long, blaok moustache ere he repeated, 
“—a lazy little boy, but was lucky in 
possessing clever parents ; so he didn’t need 
to work so hard as John Jones did. John 
Jones wasn’t at all clever, but he worked like 
a Trojan, and made his chum, who was a 
little younger and rather a harum-scarum 
little—boy, work just as hard. Dough 
could in five minutes manage enough of his 
lessons to avoid an impot. (envious laughter 
from the aisles), but poor old Jones oould 
only achieve a like result in an hour, and 
Jones made Dough keep him company. We 
were chums, inseparables, and if I stayed— 
er—swotting to please Jones, the latter would 
please me by joining in a ten-mile ramble 
across country. Jones, indeed, was the 
skid on my wheel which kept me running 
straight. I should not have been stand¬ 
ing here, I Bhould never have achieved 
what I have achieved but for the lessons of 


persistence, endurance and quiet pains¬ 
taking taught me by ‘ nobody important ’ 
(Cyril bluBhed furiously). John Jones is 
still plodding on, and has not won any prizes 
yet—except a good wife—but what is more 
important, he is making character; and 
when our two accounts come to be balanced 
up at the last, John Jones will, assuredly, 
stand higher in the records of Heaven- 
Wherefore, fellows of the old school, if 
you’ve failed to take a prize, remember each 
one of you can make a character. 

“ One little incident in my travels and I 
have done. We had traversed unknown 
country and were almost spent by our long 
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Model of H.M.S. “ Dreadnought.” 17th Century. 

Tills war vessel, of 04 guns, was built at Blackwall In 1690, and broken up in Sept. 1748. She 
was designed by Sir H. Johnson and M. Naith. The model was transferred from Windsor Castle 
to the United Services Museum, in 1902, by command of His Majesty, King Edward VH. 


journey through 
icy passes and over 
bleak plateaux. 

The cold of the 
Tibetan winter was 
killing off our ex¬ 
peditionary force 
one by one. All 
the horses had died, 
and only two yaks 
remained for trans¬ 
portation of ne¬ 
cessaries — which 
was, perhaps, a 
blessing in disguise, 
as I had practically 
to take the place 
of a horse myself, 
and help my coolies. 

This strenuous 
labour kept my 
circulation going, 
a very necessary 
item seeing that 
the thermometer 
was forty degrees 
below zero, the 
snow came up to 
our knees, and the 
icy wind lashed our 
faces as if it had 
been hail. Mis- 
fortune followed 
misfortune, my 
faithful companion 
and friend, Rawat Singh, a Goorkha soldier 
of indomitable pluck, sickened and died. 
With my own hands I helped scoop out a 
shallow trench in the snow to hold the body 
of my only comrade, wondering how Boon 
my Tibetan coolies would perform a like 
office for me. Afterwards, we lit a tiny fire— 
fuel was a priceless commodity—to keep life 
in our frozen bodies, and to scare the wolves 
that hovered round. 

“My own flame of life was almost 
flickering out that evening, as I stupidly 
watched pairs of cruel eyes that shone 
ravenously, coming nearer, and nearer, and 
nearer. There was a sudden snarling and 
fighting amongst the wolves, and I listened, 
numbed in body and mind ; indeed, had the 
wolves carried off one of my servants from 
before my eyes, I doubt if I should have 
moved. Then—hark! I heard the old 
school song in the distance, and the voices 
drew nearer till I could distinguish the words. 
Then, like a trumpet blast, stirring my 
sluggish blood, firing my weakened resolution, 
quickening my dulled brain, came the words : 

* And play to win the game! * 

“ I sprang to my feet like one awakening 
from a dream, and taking a flaming brand 
from the fire, rushed in amongst the wolves 
who were disturbing the last resting-place 
of my faithful Goorkha. I drove them off. 
With fresh courage I faced the situation. 
The game was not yet lost, and we won 
through to Simla, in spite of all. Play to 
win the game, boys, and never say die.” 

Captain Charles Dough sat down amidst 
a storm of cheering, clapping and stamping. 
It didn't matter an iota that old fogies and 
reporters had been disappointed at his 
oratory—the Old Edwardian had not only 
won through to Simla, but had taken by 
storm the hearts of the Edwardians. 

Cyril Falkland longed to attain such 
dizzy heights of renown, and throughout the 
concluding dry formalities of the distri¬ 
bution, he was building castles in the air; 
lie caught a glimpse of Armstrong, and he 
saw that Armstrong, too, was fired by the 
words of the Old Edwardian, and the castle¬ 
building continued; and then he found 
Cressington's eyes fixed upon him. What 


larks Cressington and he had enjoyed, and 
what secrets they had together, anxieties too, 
—the castle-building had ceased. 

Cressington’s face wore a look of triumph, 
as he glanced at Armstrong; and maybe 
Cressington was already anticipating the 
coming Christmas holidays which were to 
complete the conquest of Cyril Falkland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Falkland, together with their 
son, spent Christmas and the subsequent 
school holidays at a boarding-house in 
Bournemouth. Mrs. Cressington and her son 
arrived two days later. 

Mrs. Falkland was charmed with Mrs. 
Cressington, who agreed with any statement 
or arrangement that Cyril’s mother chose 
to make. So it followed that Rupert 
Cressington and Cyril Falkland saw a great 
deal of each other that Christmas holiday. 

Armstrong had no idea of Cressington’s 
pre-arranged visit to Bournemouth, and 
therefore had no warning of the inevitable 
consequences. 

(To be continued.) 

A A ^ 

More Palindromes. 

I N the Christmas number of the “ B.O.P/’ 
a number of palindromes were given. 
A palindrome, as you will no doubt remember, 
is a word or phrase that reads the same either 
way, backwards or forwards. 

The Latin language is more readily 
adapted to the formation of palindromes 
than the English—chiefly because of the 
more frequent appearance of the vowel in 
Latin words than in English. An excellent 
example of the Roman palindrome— 
“ Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor ”— 
has already been given. 

Then there is a Latin conundrum, the 
answer to which, though not, strictly speak- 
ing, a palindrome, has this in common with 
the palindrome, that it has a meaning, 
whether spelt backwards or forwards :— 

“ Omnia vici olim, verte, et nunc omnia 
vinco.” 


This has been 
translated : 

“I was all-con¬ 
queror once, re¬ 
verse me, I still 
conquer all 
things.” 

The answer to 
the conundrum is 
Roma (or Rome). 
And what is 
“Roma” spelt 
backwards but 
“amor” — or 
“ love ” ? 

Another ingeni¬ 
ous Latin palin¬ 
drome is “Si 
nummi immunis.” 
This means, “ If 
you pay you will 
go free,” or, in 
other words, it is 
pure nonsense. 

A few weeks ago 
a writer in one of 
the daily papers 
unearthed a palin¬ 
drome from the 
columns of an early 
issue of “ Once a 
Week.” It ran as 
follows: “ Lewd 

did I live and evil 
Ididdwel.” This, 
however, is not a perfect palindrome, as 
the word “ dwel ” has to be curtailed of its 
final “ 1.” 

Other specimens (for which we are in¬ 
debted to A. T. Chenhalls) are: “ Bei leid 
lieh stats Heil die lieb ” (German proverb), 
“ Paget saw an Irish tooth, sir, in a waste 
gap’ j “ Snug and raw was I ere I saw 
war and guns ” ; “ Subi dura a rudibus ” 
(Latin, attributed to a schoolboy). 

But the earliest palindrome of all must be 
reserved to the finish. What was it ? 
When Eve first saw Adam, she is said to have 
asked, very naturally, “ Who are you ? ’* 
Am} Adam replied : “ Madam, I’m Adam.” 

And that (if you like to believe it) was how 
the palindrome began. 


Correspondence. 

NATURALIST.—The harvest-mouse is a very small 
creature, the smallest, indeed, of the mouse family. 
It is of a reddish-brown colour above and white 
underneath. The tail is unusually long. The field- 
mouse also has reddish fur; it is distinguished by a 
dark patch on the white breast. 

MECHANIC.—Write to the British Engineering and 
Electrical Company, Leek, Stalls. You can obtain 
castings of small power gas and oil engines, such 
as you describe, for adapting to electric light 
installations. 

G. R. Y. (A Reader). 1 —“ The Scarlet Pimpernel ” and 
“ The Elusive Pimpernel ” both deal with the 
French Revolution, as also does “ I Will Repay ! " 
by the same author. You cannot make the article 
in question without a machine except with great 
difficulty. 

SAINTONY CROSS.—Yes, Mr. David Ker is alive, but he 
is not at present writing any more stories. If 
possible will publish the portraits you name. 

T. P. (TONBRIDGE).—Your questions are too difficult 
to answer at once. Send us your full name and 
address and we will go into the case. Do not despair 
of being able to cure yourself. Yours is not an 
isolated instance. Keep up heart and write to us 
as we have suggested. 

SOUTHERN CROSS.—The article on ** How Schoolboys 
may become Colonist-Fanners ” appeared in our last 
volume (vol. 34, p. 171). Australia offers many 
opportunities to the fruit-grower. 

Piscatorial.—A nts’ eggs are good food for goldfish, 
but if yours do not take to this try them with small 
worms* and with bread crumbs. Give the fish 
fresh water frequently, and aerate it with a siphon. 













SIX FIQURES. 

THE would-be purchaser had entered the bric-a-brac 
ahop and was casting his eye over the many valuable 
antiques when he noticed a quaint figure, the head and 
shoulders of which appeared above the counter. 

“ What is that old idol over there worth?” he 

^Th^salesman replied in a subdued tone: " Worth 
about a quarter of a million, sir ; it’s the proprietor I ” 


“ SPECKNOODLEI *' 

•• MOTHER,” said a college student, who had brought 
his chum home for the holidays, “ permit me to intro¬ 
duce my friend Mr. Specknoodle.” , _ , 

The old lady, a little hard of hearing, placed her hand 

rnfsony, George,” she said, ” but I didn't quite 
eatch your friend’s name. You’ll have to speak a 
little louder, I’m afraid.” .... 

** I say, mother,” shouted George, I want to intro¬ 
duce to you my friend Mr. Specknoodle.” 

" I'm sorry. George, really, but Mr.-what was 

the name again ? ” „ , .. 

“Mr. Specknoodle!” George fairly yelled it. 

The old lady shook her head sadly. 

” I’m sorry, George,” sbo repied, ” but I’m afraid 
it’s no use. It sounds just like Specknoodle to me.” 


MEMORISED. 

THE workings of the juvenile mind are always 
Interesting to follow, especially when ingenuity is 
displayed in dodging an awkward question. One can 
sympathise, however, with those who have the training 
of the same juvenile mind on their hands. It must 
often be a sad trial of patience. . , . . 

Billy Itobson, brilliant but erratic, would insist 
upon the fact that Columbus “ discovered ” America 
in 1493. No amount of repetition of the correct date 
could impress accuracy upon his mind. At last the 
master improvised the following rhyme for his pupil s 
benefit: 

" In fourteen hundred and ninety-i« , o 
Columbus crossed the ocean blue.” 

Billy got this off by heart all right, and the difficulty 
appeared to have been surmounted. But when the next 
history lesson came round, and the same old question 
- was fired at Billy, the young hopeful piped up : 

" In fourteen hundred and ninety-three 
Columbus crossed the deep blue sea.” 


FLATTERINQ 1 

MANY a doubtful compliment has been acceptable 
because of the evident sincerity of the well-wisher. A 
well-known American bishop is fond of telling the 
following story on himself. 

Preaching on one occasion at his old home, he saw 
in his congregation an aged coloured man who had 
taken care of him when he was a child. At the close 
of the service the old darky shook the divine by the 
hand warmly and said : 

" Mas’r Harry, you’s a good preacher, you is, fo’ 
sure I You’s a soundin’ brass an’ tinklin' cymbal 1 ” 


A TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 



The Head (severely): “ Well, Jon®, and pray, 
how was it that Smith Major found you sleeping 
on the floor this morning ? ” 

JONES (with some hesitation): “ If you please, 
sir, it was my birthday, sir, yesterday, and I was 
going to give—er—to give a ‘ spread ’ in our dormi¬ 
tory, and so, sir, we put all the—er—tarts and jam 
ana butter an’ things in my bed to hide them 
during the day, and then, in the evening, sir, just 
when we were going to start—that silly ass—I 
mean, sir,—I beg your pardon, sir,—Muffins, sir,— 
he sat down on my bed, sir, and smashed every 
thing, sir I ” 


READY WITTED. 

SOME time ago the police in a certain midland town 
made a raid upon a club where gambling was suspected 
to be taking place. The names and addresses of the 
persons caught on the premises were taken, and in due 
course the offenders were summoned to appear in 
court. 

One of the offenders, on being asked what trade he 
followed, replied : " I am a locksmith.” 

“ What were you doing when the police entered ? " 
continued the magistrate. 

” Well, your worship,” came the answer, “ I was 
just making a bolt for the door.” 


“ IS THAT ALL?” 

It was a hotly-contested football match in a 
northern town, and much depended upon the result. 
When, therefore, one of the home team retired from 
the field hurt, there rose up a loud wail of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ What's t’ matter, lad ? ” asked an excited spec¬ 
tator, as the injured man made his way up to the pavi¬ 
lion. 

For answer the player removed his hand from his 
swollen mouth and displayed the gaps which showed 
that four teeth were missing. 

" Is that all ? ” exclaimed a member of the com¬ 
mittee scornfully; “why, lad, that’s nowt to come 
off t* field for! Go back, an' I’ll see tlia right. Tha 
shall hev some new teeth after t' match if it costa 
t' cloob fifty pounds I ” 


NOTHING OF THE SORT. 

The speech day at the school had passed off with 
entire success, and at the request of the principal 
the prizes had been distributed by Colonel Bluster, a 
worthy but somewhat pompous local magnate, to 
whom nothing had ever happened to shako his high 
opinion of himself. 

At the close of the proceedings, after the Colonel 
had addressed a few words to “ the boys,” the principal, 
with the praiseworthy purpose of saying something 
complimentary to his eminent colleague, took occasion 
to observe: 

“You acquitted yourself admirably, Colonel. Your 
remarks, I thought, were well chosen.” 

“ Well chosen! ” echoed the Colonel, his face 
flaming. “ I want you to understand, sir, that those 
remarks were not ‘ chosen ’ at ail, sir 1 Every word 
I uttered was original, sir! ” 
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CHAPTER I.—HOW FRAXCIE CAME TO US. 

mHE sensational episode in my life. 

which makes this story, happened 
when I was a boy of thirteen or so. There 
was plenty of peril and thrill for me in the 
affair, and I consequently enjoyed it hugely 
—after it was well over. But I was too 
young to appreciate then, as I do now, the 
peculiar piquancy of the sonsation it offered. 
This piquancy was due to its being the last 
act of an exotic, Old-World drama, inspired 
by a thirst for vengeance almost mediaeval 
in its intensity, while the scene of it was set 
in the raw, lonely newness of an out-of-the- 
way comer of a prosaically thriving British 
colony. 

My story rightly begins on that wild night 
when we opened our door and Francie, 
staggering out of the darkness of the veran¬ 
dah, fell across our threshold, half-dead from 
his battle with the wind and sea. But, for 
the better understanding of the story, I 
shall first tell who “ we ** were and where 
we were. 

“We” were my father and I—all there 


A man staggered forward out of the darkness beyond the light streaming 
doorway • • • with water dripping from his clothes." (&* P* 3 3s.) 
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were in our family—and our home was a 
small island twelve miles off the coast of 
the aforesaid prosaically thriving British 
colony. 

The sea keeps constantly battering the 
base of Scarred Cliff Island, and the wind 
blows on and about it whenever there is wind 
to blow r . But its few sheltered gullies 
contain beautiful native bush, among which 
are to be found specimens of a curious kind of 
tree that grows nowhere else in the colony. 
The island gets its name fioni a great, buff- 
coloured cliff, in one of these gullies, w hich 
has its face covered with rude scratches and 
cuts that are said to be prehistoric carvings, 
the work of an extinct race of men who 
inhabited the colony before the present 
aborigines came and wiped them out of 
existence. 

Chiefly on account of these alleged pre¬ 
historic carvings and the unique species of 
tree. Scarred Cliff Island had been made a 
Government Reserve, and ray father, at his 
own request, had been appointed its care¬ 
taker. As may be imagined, it was not a 
highly paid post, but he had some small 
private means—the remains of much larger— 
and we lived contented and happy. He was 
a quiet, scholarly, unambitious man. who 
found all he now wanted in life in his books 
and his writing, his study of Nature and 
his love and care of me. The loneliness of 
the island was an attraction to him, who 
had always been fond of lonely country 
places, and more so than ever since my 
mother’s death. 

As for myself, spending the most part of 
the year at a boys' college in Northport, 
the nearest city on the mainland, I had never 
enough of the island to realise its loneliness. 
To me it was ever my own dear home, and 
existence there had such a fascinating 
Robinson Crusoe flavour to my mind that, 
even yet, the thought of that island thrills 
the boy in me, the travel-worn, middle-aged 
man. 

My father kept a man to do the work of 
the house and to help him in the garden 
and in such light duties as fell to his charge 
as caretaker. But the lonely isolation of the 
place was more than most of our men-of-all- 
work could stand for long, so my father 
was often the only inhabitant of the island 
for w’eeks at a time. 

He was all alone when I came home 
for the three weeks’ holiday at the end of 
the winter school term—which dates the 
beginning of my story. I learned this when 
he came out in his dinghy to meet the 
coastal steamer, which had brought me 
from Northport, to take me ashore, together 
with his weekly mail and stock of fresh 
provisions. 

“ But I shan’t spoil our holiday by looking 
out for a new man until you go back to 
school,” he announced. 

I was well content to hear this, fey I needed 
nobody but my father. He always made 
himself to me the most delightful comrade 
that a boy could have. 

Two days after my return home there 
came a great gale—whips of rain and a 
wind that threatened to blow’ the top off 
our island. The sea was covered with white 
horses to the horizon, and we could scarcely 
hear ourselves speak outside the house for 
the thunder of the waves breaking on the 


rocks below. The gale came on in the after¬ 
noon, and it was in full swing at night, when 
we sat before a roaring fire in the little 
book-lined sitting-room. 

Father was spinning me true yarns. He 
had a wonderful knack of making talk 
stuffed with all kinds of instruction and 
classical learning—with, maybe, a moral 
hidden away in it for me to pick out after¬ 
wards bv myself—sound as interesting to a 
boy's ears as the most exciting pirate yam. 

Suddenly the w ind lulled for half a minute, 
taking breath, as it were, for a harder blow 
than ever, and father stopped speaking to 
taste the relief of the momentary quiet 


SCHOOL FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 



W. S. Maclay. Leys School, Cambridge. 

The Leys lias always played Rugby football 
during the winter term. 1 ,ike the Old Leysian 
Fifteen, the school play seven forwards, the 
man thus gained for the back division being 
used as an extra defence just behind the 
three-quarters. The position Is known as 
“ seven-eighths ” or “ rover.” and on the 
attack this man is supposed to come up outside 
the wine three-quarter. The seven forwards 
pack four men in the front rank of the scrum 
and three in the back rank. In this way they 
are able to hold their own against most teams, 
and this formation of the team has proved very 
successful. Among the old boys of the Leys 
several have obtained International caps, 
viz.. G. LI. Llovd (Wales, 1897, etc., Captain 
11*03), A. B. Fiett (Scotland, 1900-1), J. T. 
Tulloch (Scotland, 1899-1901), F. G. llandford 
(England, 1909, etc.). 


outside. Then we became aware of a feeble, 
continuous knocking on the verandah, upon 
which the door of the sitting-room opened 
directly. We both sprang up in w onder, and 
Had opened the door. 

A man staggered forward out of the 
darkness beyond the light streaming from 
the doorway—a slightly-built, young man, 
with water dripping from his clothes and 
hair and skin. His ghastly white face had 
wisps of black hair plastered dow n upon it, 
and was streaked with blood running from 
a nasty cut on his forehead. He stretched 
out his hands imploringly: 

“ For the love of Heaven ! Shelter me ! 
Protect ! ” he cried in a foreign-sounding 
voice. Then he fell forward into the room 
on his face. 


Had, with me helping, had him before the 
blazing fire in a trice. Then we set about 
getting off his soaking clothes and pouring 
hot drinks down his throat. Presently, his 
consciousness returned, but he lay quite 
still for some time, too feeble and exhausted 
to do more than open his eyes. Later on. 
when he had revived sufficiently to cat some 
supper, and had been put to bed, comfortably 
rolled up in hot blankets, in the man-of- 
all-work's room off the kitchen, with the 
wound on his forehead bandaged. Had let 
him tell w hat had befallen him. 

He was an Italian from Sicily named 
Francesco Cazale, and had been several 
years in our colony, where he followed his 
calling as a fisherman. When the storm 
broke that afternoon, he, with three mates, 
had been in a fishing cutter far out at sea, and 
they had tried to get back to the harbour 
of Northport. They had had a terrible time, 
trying to keep the cutter from foundering 
in the heavy seas. Then, some time after 
nightfall, w hile the boat was running hard 
before the wind and his mates were power¬ 
less to help him, a big wave washed him 
overboard. He did not know how long he 
had been in the water, when he saw some¬ 
thing looming darker in the darkness of the 
night, and knew it for land. In this darker 
darkness was a point of light, the light 
of our sitting-room window. This he made 
for. 

He was a first-rate swimmer, but it must 
have been by special grace of God that, in the 
black night, he was able to steer his way into 
our sheltered little harbour, past the jagged 
rocks that guard the entrance, and to 1; n I 
with no worse injuries than a few bruises and 
the cut on his forehead. He himself kept 
thanking God and his patron saint over and 
over again for his marvellous escape, and 
he made absurdly too much of what he 
called our kindness to him. 

He seemed a very grateful and gentle 
young fellow, w ith a nice face and very nice, 
appealing dark eyes. Though his English 
was foreign sounding, it was fairly good. 
But I noticed, as well as my father, that he 
gave the above account of himself in a 
frightened and hesitating sort of way. 

Just before I went to bed, Had, with me 
at his heels, looked in again upon our 
castaway to see how he was. He had fallen 
asleep, but the opening of the door made 
him start up wildly. 

“ Keep off ! keep off! ” he cried in 
Italian. “ Hon’t kill me ! Ah, why should 
you want to kill me ? ” 

Father spoke to him reassuringly in 
English, and, as he realised his surroundings, 
the terror went out of the man's eyes. 

“ Pardon me for the rude noise I make, 
signor,” he apologised, trying to smile, 
though he was still trembling all over and 
the perspiration stood in drops on his 
forehead. “ It was a much bad dream.” 

When we had left him. I asked my father, 
who knew a good many languages, what the 
Italian had said. He told me. 

“ It seems to me that the poor fellow has 
some fear hanging over him, big enough to 
make him even forget the great perils which 
he has only just now escaped from,” added 
he thoughtfully. “ But I am no judge of 
faces if it is the result of wrong-doing on 
his part.” 
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Next morning, our guest, declaring him¬ 
self quite well again, begged to be allowed 
to get up. Dressed in clothes of my 
father's, too large for him, until his own 
should be dry, he cut rather a funny figure. 
But he was so bright and eager to please, so 
quick to see where he could help and so 
handy in helping, and withal so courteous 
and entertaining, that he completely won my 
heart and the most favourable opinions from 
rnv father. He begged to be allowed to 
cook our dinner, and produced, among other 
good things, a dish of risotto, better, my 
father declared, than any that he had ever 
tasted out of Italy. And before the day 
closed he had given clear proof that he could 
milk a cow, wash, scrub, cook—in fact, do 
anything we had to be done far better than 
the handiest man we had ever had. 

But for all that Francie—I had already 
Anglicised and shortened his first name thus 
—was so charmingly frank and simple, 
so ready to laugh and talk, we could not help 
noticing that some nervous apprehension 
was weighing upon him, which made him 
jumpy as a cat. He would, every now and 
again, cast an eye of questioning fear out 
upon the wild, wind-swept sea, and start as 


if he heard alarming voices in the howling 
of the gale that still blew. 

We pretended to notice nothing of this, 
but father said to me : “ 1 wish I knew 

what is troubling the poor little fellow.” 

We were soon to know. After supper, 
some fresh exhibition of Francie’s house¬ 
hold skill drew from my father the laughing 
remark, “ Why, Francesco, I don't see how 
we shall ever be able to })art from such a 
treasure as you.” 

Whereupon Francie, clasping his hands 
imploringly, burst out : 

“ Ah, signor, if you would only not part 
me from you ! If you would only let me be 
your man to work for you ! I would work 
much, I would try to please you much ! 
And here I would be happy. You and the 
little signorino are much kind, and here it is 
all lonely ! all safe ! ” 

Father noted the oddness of the word 
“ safe,” but he only said, with all the hearti¬ 
ness he felt : “ We shall be very glad to 

have you, Francesco, if you think the 
situation good enough.” And, with the 
exchange of another sentence or two, the 
matter was settled to my outspoken re¬ 
joicings. 


“ Your mates in the fishing cutter will 
miss you, I expect,” said Dad, smiling, to 
Francie. “ When the gale abates w e must 
take the first opportunity of sending a 
message to them at North port, w hich, I 
hope, they reached all right. They'll be 
glad to know that you are alive and well 
after seeing you swept overboard.” 

“ Ah, no ! ” cried Francie imploringly, 
with wild fear staging instantly out of his 
face. “ No, signor. No ! Please tell them 
not I live ! I want them think me drowned.” 

“But I thought you and your mates were 
good friends,” said Dad. puzzled. 

“ We are, signor—best friends. But if 
the\ r go say I not dead that will bring death 
to me. If my mates think me drowned, he 
hears and no more seeks my life.” 

“ Why, Francesco, this is a British 
colony! ” cried Dad lightly. “ Who 
would want your life in this country ? 
Who w ould dare to seek it ? ” 

Then, out came Francie’s story. It was a 
long story, told with vivid movements of 
his hands and eyes. I must shorten it very 
much here, but I will give it in his own 
words, only tinkering up his English a little. 

(To be continued.) 
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How Aspirants 


wto one who has done any climbing in 
Switzerland can fail to have been 
impressed by the sterling worth of the moun¬ 
tain guides. Of course, there are a few 
to be found who reflect discredit on the 
rest, but the best of them are the very 
cream of the Swiss race in character and 
physique. Times without number I had 
climbed with one anil another, and one day 
it occurred to me to ask w here these splendid 
fellows got their training. 

How did they come to be recognised 
guides ? Could any man call himself a guide 
so long as he had nails in his hoots, an ice- 
axe in his hand and a rope and rucksack 
on his back ? Obviously not. So one after¬ 
noon when we were resting high up in the 
heart of the Alps, 1 turned to my guide as 
he lay in the shade of a rock, smoking my 
English tobacco, and put question after 
question to him until I felt that I thoroughly 
understood how one could become a guide 
in Switzerland. Let me tell you in English 
the substance of what he told me in French. 

“In the first place, Monsieur,'' he began, 
“ although there is another school about 
which I shall speak in a moment, our only 
real school is the mountains. A good guide 
loves the mountains where he is born a$ t a 
man loves his wife, and as children love 
their mother, and most of us start early in 
boyhood to make ourselves familiar with 
their dangers. As soon as we are strong 
enough, we offer to accompany climbing 
parties as porters—often doing this without 
payment so as to be able to watch experienced 
guides at work on rocks, ice and snow. 
All this experience is useful, too, in making 
us physically stronger, and little by little 
we familiarise ourselves with the mountains 
until the time comes when we are looked 
upon as regular porters and are paid a 
certain fixed sum per day. 

“ It frequently happens that by the age of 
eighteen or nineteen we are as capable on 


Guides at School.. 


Learn the Art: of Mountain^Climbing. 

By WALLACE ELLISON. 


the mountains as many of the guides them¬ 
selves, but a man may not practise as a 
guide and be authorised to charge guides' 
fees until he reaches the age of twenty-one, 
and has been certificated as thoroughly 



With ice-axe, rope and rjc$scrc£. 


competent b} r the State authorities. All 
this time we aspirants have been engaged 
in following our usual occupations, as black¬ 
smiths, cobblers, herdsmen—anything,— 
for at least two years before we become of 
age we have worked as porters, and then we 
feel has come the time when we mu3t realise 
the ambition of our boyhood and win the 
guide's diploma. 


“ To do this the aspirant must go to school. 
Now, k L'Ecole des Guides de Montagnes,’ or 
the School for Mountain Guides, is a very 
interesting institution which thousands of 
English schoolboys would be just delighted 
to attend. It is open only ten days in each 
two years, and is held in July at one or 
another of the famous climbing centres 
such as Zermatt, Chamonix or Arolla. In 
1911 there was no school. Last year one 
w’as held at Zermatt at the foot of the 
renowned Matterhorn. The ‘ schoolmaster ' 
is always a guide chosen by the State 
authorities oil account of his experience and 
ability as a mountaineer, and he, assisted 
by a small committee, controls the school, 
and rather tests than instructs his pupils. 
Of the ten days, four are devoted to the 
theory of mountaineering, and the remaining 
six to its practical side. 

“ Now, when I arrived at the age when I 
felt that I should like to win my diploma. 
I made application first to the head man— 
Monsieur le Maire —of our commune, and he 
forwarded my application to the propel 
quarter. Eventually I received notice of 
the place at which the next school would 
be held, and on the date fixed, arrived there 
to undergo my tests and to learn what I 
could of the guide’s art. I had all ray own 
expenses to pay out of my own pocket 
during the ten days I was there, but I was 
prepared for that if the expense ended in 
the realisation of mv ambition. 

“ During the first four days we were 
taught and examined in the theory of moun¬ 
taineering. We had to show a full know¬ 
ledge of the Canton in w hich we lived. We 
were instructed and examined in ambulance 
work as far as it related to the setting of 
limbs and so on, in case of accidents on the 
mountains, and were questioned as to how 
we would act if placed in situations of danger 
and difficulty. Frequently, in the theoretical 
examination, special circumstances aro 
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described in detail. It is graphically told 
how your party is in a very awkward 
situation before the mouth of a crevasse 
which must be crossed. It is late in the 
afternoon, and not a moment must be lost 
lest your clients be left stranded for the 
night in the high Alps. One of the party 
loses nerve and refuses to jump in spite of 
threats and entreaties. What course of 
action will you adopt ? Special emphasis is 
laid upon the action to be taken in cases 
of emergency.” 

Three summers ago, Michel Crettaz, a 
magnificent guide who lives in a small 
village in the Canton Valais, was making the 
traverse of the Aiguilles Dorees above the 
Glacier de Saleinaz, roped to his client. 
They were climbing along the summit ridge 
or arite when the climber called out loudly 
in a voice of terror to say that he had an 
attack of cramp in one leg. The guide 
immediately made his position as secure as 
possible, shouted to him to keep cool and 
try to climb along as best he could to meet 
him. The man did his best, but the pain 
must have been too great and he fell. 
Fortunately the rope was sound and held, 
but the man was hanging over a precipice of 
some seven or eight hundred feet—a glacier 
below him. The guide had only one hand 
free and his own position was precarious in 
the extreme, but he proved himself a guide 
by a wonderful feat of strength and by 


splendid command of nerve. Reaching 
down as far as he could, he took hold of the 
rope, raised the man the length of his arm, 
put the rope between his teeth, held the 
man for a moment there and repeated this 
incredible gymnastic feat three or four 
times until he had the man level with 
himself. Gripping his rope waistband, he 
lifted him on to the rocks where he himself 
was fixed. It is for such emergencies as 
these that a good guide is always prepared. 

“ The practical side comes next,” went on 
my informant, “and the aspirant has to act 
as guide to his colleagues on a real climb, 
a mountain being chosen which will test 
the guide’s ability to the fullest extent. 
He has to show that he knows how to judgo 
the correct pace to be adopted with his party, 
he is expected to watch his men, and weigh 
up each man’s climbing ability in the beEt 
and most unobtrusive way he can, and 
frequently he is given opportunities of 
proving his strength and courage. If the 
state of the weat her permits, he is questioned 
on the names of the surrounding mountains 
on arrival at the summit. 

“ The remaining days are taken up with 
practical tests in ambulance work—the 
setting of broken limbs, the treatment of 
mountain sickness, the recovery of bodies 
after accidents, and the improvisation of 
stretchers for the transport of climbers who 
have been killed or injured on the mountains. 


“ If the aspirant comes satisfactorily out 
of this long ordeal he secures the coveted 
guide's diploma, which is really a pocket- 
book containing his photograph, the rules 
governing his section, and about one 
hundred blank pages for the opinions and 
testimonials of his future clients. None but 
guides who have undergone these tests 
possess the diploma, and from that moment 
onwards he is entitled to charge the special 
fees that are fixed for each mountain of any* 
note in the whole of the Alps. He is duly 
registered, and becomes liable to a tax of 
close upon ten and a half francs per year to 
the State and five francs per year to the 
commune in which he lives; but a guide 
receives back the value of these taxes in 
contributions by the Swiss Alpine Club and 
the State to a special insurance scheme 
which provides for the payment of the 
sum of four thousand francs (£160) to 
his nearest relative, in the event of his 
being killed in the performance of his 
duties. 

“ There, Monsieur ,” concluded my guide, 
as he knocked out the ashes of his second pipe 
of my tobacco and rose to tie on the rope 
once more, “ you know now how we 
get our diplomas. The only thing that the 
better guides regret is the fact that the 
standard set is not sufficiently high to 
exclude all but men fully competent for 
the profession. Altons ! Let us move on.” 


^ ^ 


Nature Printing. 

Simple Photographic Experiments Without Camera and Lens. 


T he importance of photography to 
Scouts and others is so obvious that 
1 need not give in detail the many advan¬ 
tages it offers. The expense of the art is 
one of the reasons it is not practised so 
widely among the lads of to-day; 
apparatus and materials are, however, 
becoming cheaper, and in course of time 
a small camera may form part of the outfit 
of every Scout. Experiments have been 
made, and are still being made, in the 


Method of Printing. 

direction of attaching small cameras to 
kites, for example. 

The simplest form of photography, and 
one which can be practised for a few 
pence, is that known as “ nature print¬ 
ing,” a branch of the art which was 
worked by Sir John Herschel and others 
some years before cameras and lenses came 
into use. Photography is based upon the 
action of light upon salts of silver and 
iron, and this action was known more than 
a hundred years ago, whereas it is only 
about seventy-two years since the first real 
portrait was taken by photography. 


By P. R. SALMON, F.R.P.8. 

There is now being sold in many of the 
toy phops penny packets of photographic 
paper which gives blue pictures, and such 
paper is very largely used by T>oys to 
obtain photographic impressions of the 
simplest kind and in the easiest way. 
This blue print is the one invented by 
Herschel, and salts of iron are used. The 
drawback to the blue paper is that it will 
not keep for very long, and it is not every¬ 
one who likes the vivid blue colour of the 
pictures. Brown colours are better, they 
being as easy to obtain and more like 
photographs when finished. For brown 
pictures the salts of silver are used, and 
paper all ready prepared with such salts 
may be obtained from most chemists. 
With such paper all that is needed to 
finish the photograpli is a chemical called 
“ hypo,” but both paper and chemical 
need a little explanation. 

The paper for producing brown prints 
is called “ Self-toning ” paper, and this 
is w'hat should be asked for. There are 
some dozens of different makes, but all 
are very much alike; three of the best 
known makes are ” Paget,” ” Leto,” and 
“Enitone,” but any other make will serve. 
There are also glossy and rough surfaces, 
either of which may be used, but I am 
in favour of the rough or matt surfaces. 
The prices are about the same, the papers 
being sold in sixpenny and shilling 
packets. The size suitable for the first 
experiments is 2£ inches square, and a 
sixpenny packet contains about twenty-six 
pieces. If too large, or a larger size is 
bought, the sheets can be cut with scissors. 
The paper is sensitive to light—that is 
to say, it turns brown and then black when 


daylight gets at it, but very dull light has 
very little effect upon it, while gaslight 
has no effect at all. 

The “ hypo ” used for fixing the picture 
and making it permanent costs only about 
twopence per pound. “Hypo” is short 
for “ hyposulphite of soda,” which is the 
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Riddle-me-Ree. 

(Here are three enigmas ; can you solve 
them ? The answers will be given in a later 
number of the “ B.O.P.”) 

Enigma I. 

I belong to the world with its turmoil and 
noise, 

I double its sorrows and increase all its joys. 
I am ever employed with the old and the 
young. 

And am part of a song, tho’ I sound not when 
sung. 

I form the globe’s centre, and the warrior's 
glory, 

And all the world over am well known in 
story ; 

In the thoughts of the poet I always am 
found. 

And his works have embellished for centuries 
round. 

In the toils of the poor I always assist, 

And when out of doors I am sure to be missed. 
For I’m first to oblige and you can’t do 
without me, 

As you ne’er speak a word but ’tis something 
about me. 

I’m ever in hope, tho’ I’m always in sorrow. 
And ’tis certain my fate can np’er change 
with the morrow. 

In the cot of the infant I still find a place, 
And form part of his shroud when he’s 
finished his race. 

To all countries and people, I doubtless 
belong, 

And yet if I do I must be in the wrong. 
I’m heard in the woods and seen in the 
grove— 

And who would e’er wish to divide me from 
love ? 

In a round of enjoyment and splendour I 
move, 

And dare not forsake it or all w ould reprove ; 
The first of October I appear to the sight— 
Thus attractive at noon but to perish with 
night. 

Enigma II. 

I’m dead—I’m alive—ott secured by a 
string, 

And I frequently fly tho’ I have not a w ing. 
I’m bought and I’m sold, and all the world 
knows 

I’m stripped without mercy, altho’ I’ve no 
clothes ; 

Perhaps they fancy my feefing’s not very 
acute. 

But I’m sadly cut up altho’ I’m so mute; 
And it’s true as 'tis strange—unless known 
for a bad one— 

I’m oft held by the neck tho’ I never have 
had one. 

I’m apt also to bang ! Yet I’m not fond of 
fighting. 

And you may know by my Dark there’s no 
fear of my biting. 

In assisting the lame I bear a great part. 

For I’m an excellent sole—tho’ devoid of all 
heart. 

My shade, while alive, forms an agreeable 
retreat. 

And when dead—tho’ not buried—I’m oft 
under your feet. 

Now r to give you some idea—I’ll tell you my 
name— 

Stands high in the world as a city of fame. 
Enigma III. 

To make me act well requires no little pains, 
And altho’ I’m no slave I’m often in chains. 
I’m sometimes in good—sometimes in bad 
case. 

And when I’m deceiving you’ll know by my 
face. 

Lydia E. J. O’Hara. 


Rose Leaves. 

real name of the chemical. The chemical 
is very cheap, as one pound will serve to 
fix and finish some hundreds of small 
pictures. To prepare for use the hypo 
is dissolved in water. Each maker of 
paper gives the exact strength to use, but 
generally speaking one or two ounces of 
the hypo in half a pint of water is a 
good strength to use. 

If the reader has a negative it may be 
printed upon the paper, but this note is 
intended for those who have no negatives, 
camera or lens, and who are not photo¬ 
graphers. The paper is used by non- 
photographers in order to obtain images 
of leaves, petals, grasses, coins, etc., and 
some very beautiful and lasting results 
may be obtained. The paper, as I have 
already stated, turns brown in daylight, 
and it will be perfectly clear to the reader 
that should any object be laid on the 
sensitive paper and the whole placed in 
daylight, the latter will darken where the 
light reaches it, while if the object is 
semi-transparent, the paper will darken in 
proportion to the light travelling through. 

Coins, for example, would be represented 
by the exact shape because of light being 
unable to go through them, whereas leaves 
would show their veins more or less 
according to their translucency, colour, 
and the time they are exposed to sunlight 
while upon the sensitive paper. 

A flat piece of board is required, also 
a sheet of clear glass, the latter as thick 
and ashea v y as possible; ordinary ■window 
glass will serve, but plate glass is better. 
The hoard is taken into a weak light, also 
the packet of paper; the packet is un¬ 
fastened, and one sheet of the paper taken 
and laid face (sensitive side) upwards upon 
the board. The leaf or other object is 
then laid upon the paper, and the sheet 
of glass over it, the glass serving to keep 
the object in close contact with the paper 
snd allowing the light to go through it at 
the same time. 


JVcitcire "Printing. 


The whole ar¬ 
rangement is then 
placed outside iu 
daylight. T h e 
white sensitive 
paper begins to 
darken at once, 
and in a few' 
minutes will be 
quite black. The 
longer the leaf 
and paper re¬ 
main in daylight 
the more the light 
will go through 
the leaf and re¬ 
produce its struc¬ 
ture. The exact 
time can only be 
found by trial, but 
half an hour is a 
good average time 
for ordinary 
leaves; if, how¬ 
ever, the day is 
very dull, one or 
more hours may 
be required ac¬ 
cording to the 
thickness of the 
leaf. 

When printing 
is judged to be 
sufficient, the 
glass and leaf are 
taken oil the 
paper and the 
latter placed in 
the hypo or fixing 
solution for about ten minutes. This 
treatment destroys the sensitiveness and 
makes it possible to examine the pic¬ 
ture in daylight. After the print has 
been in the hypo solution for the 
required time it is finally washed in water 
for about half-an-hour and then dried, 
when the picture will be quite permanent. 
When the picture is first placed in the 
hypo it becomes very much lighter in 
colour, but it becomes darker again as it 
dries. The brown colour may be varied in 
tone by altering the strength of hypo 
mixture; the weaker the latter the more 
red will the picture be. The process is 
very cheap and interesting, and some very 
pretty nature prints may be obtained. 


Leaf of Lime Tree. 
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Serial 

Story. 


Between the Two: 

A Story of Grammar School Life. 


By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mail Yntheht," 

“ A Goorkha'x Kookri “ The Dumb 
Chief," etc., etc. 



a my 

, Then 
Arm- 


hat’s your 
name ? ” 

“ Armstrong.” 
“ ’Tisn’t, we've 
got an Armstrong 
in the school 
already.” 

‘That’ 
brother.” 

“ Oh . . . 
you’ll be 
strong Two.” 

The colloquy 
took place in the 
playground 
during the eleven 
o'clock interval. 
Squeak, other¬ 
wise known as 
Geoffrey Arm¬ 
strong, was going through the ordeal of a 
new boy on his first day at school, and 
was being duly catechised. When, how¬ 
ever, it was discovered that the new boy 
was a brother of Armstrong in the Sixth, 
some deference was shown by the surround¬ 
ing circle of inquiring minds. 

“ Look here, Armstrong Two,” said a 
truculent youth named Palmer, “ we don’t 
want you to go sneaking to your brother all 
day long.” 

“ I shan’t,” replied Squeak, who seemed 
not a bit abashed : he was at his brother’s 
school, and that was security enough for 
him. “ I shan’t sneak because Don-” 

“ Here, stop that! Don’t go calling your 
brother names. He’s Armstrong One, now, 
d’you hear ? ” demanded Palmer. 

“ Armstrong One—that’s right, isn't it ? 
—said he would give me a welting if I 
came sneaking to him. He said I mustn’t 
sneak, unless, of course, a real bully got on to 
me; but you don’t look a bully, you’re 
not big enough.” 

Palmer, who was somewhat skinny, 
resented the last remark, and said he feared 
he must twist the new boy’s arm just to 
teach him not to make rude remarks to his 
elders. 

The little circle of boys, all of the First 
or Second Forms, grew interested. To 
them Geoffrey appealed : 

“ Please, have I got to fight him ? ” 

The spectators laughed. Fancy ! This 
little new kid offering to fight Palmer, the 
cock of the small schoolroom! 

“ You needn’t laugh,” said Geoffrey 
Armstrong. “ Don—Armstrong One—gave 
me lessons in boxing every day in the 
Christmas holidays, and ho says I'm 
champion for my size. I can’t sneak; so, 
of course, I must fight, ’coz I shan’t let 
chaps twist my arm ; would you ? ” And he 
appealed to the onlookers, who appreciated 
the mettle of this new boy. 

They agreed that submission to arm- 
twisting might create an unpleasant pre- 
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cedent; Palmer felt his prestige was 
suffering. 

“ Which arm would you like twisted, 
Armstrong Two ? ” queried he, advancing 
a step. 

“ Neither,” answ’ered Geoffrey stoutly. 
Palmer advanced to carry out his threat, 
and had actually grasped Geoffrey’s wrist 
when—Donald Armstrong suddenly arrived 
on the scene. “ Hullo, Palmer, what are 
you up to ? What’s he trying to do, 
Geoffrey ? ” 

Palmer tried to efface himself, but the 
circle of boys closed in, and he could not 
escape. It was Geoffrey Armstrong who 
saved the situation. 

“ It’s all right, thanks—er—Armstrong 
One,’’ said he. “ I think Palmer wanted to 
show us a few tricks in ju-jitsu, but we can 
leave off, can’t we, Palmer ? ” 

Palmer expressed willingness, even 
eagerness, to desist ; and the brothers 
walked off together. The elder brother, 
perfectly understanding the situation, was 
delighted at his junior's behaviour in the 
first school ordeal, but he merely said, 
“ You’ll do, Squeak. Get along,” and 
dismissed him to rejoin the other new boys, 
who already looked to Geoffrey as their 
leader. 

Cressington had returned to school that 
morning in a very amiable frame of mind ; 
he had enjoyed his holidays at Bournemouth, 
and still more his completed ascendency 
over Cyril Falkland ; the time was almost 
ripe for Cyril to break with Armstrong. So 
Cressington was quite genial when he met 
Armstrong in the lobby after morning school. 

“ Ah, Armstrong, how goes it ? ” said he. 
“ Feeling fit for the scholarship ‘ exam.' 
next month ? ” 

“ Yes, thanks.” 

‘‘ Good ; I suppose you’ll be busy 
swotting between this and then. Not much 
time to attend to the morals of the juniors, 
eh ? ” 

Armstrong scarcely gathered the purport 
of the last remark; Dawson had beckoned 
him, and he moved on with a “ ’scuse 


Cressington passed into the street with a 
scowl which soon changed to a look of 
triumph. Cyril passed through the lobby, 
slipped past Armstrong, who was discussing 
some question relative to the Cadet Corps 
with Dawson, and met Cressington at the 
foot of the steps from the school. 

“ Coming my way, aren’t you ? ” said 
Cressington, with very little interrogation 
in his voice. 

‘‘Of course,'’. responded Falkland, while 
out in the playground Terry was waiting 
for the chum who had promised to join in a 
game of “ chivy ” before going home to 
dinner. 

Cyril Falkland knew that a split must 
come, realised that he stood between two 
stools, and that one would have to go—and 
that one would not be Cressington—at whose 
word he might be expelled, and be forced 


TERM. 

to attend the grubby, girlish Rchool in 
Milden Lane—Cressington who helped him 
to “ see life ” and generally enjoy himself— 
no, Cressington could never be relinquished. 
Still, Cyril Falkland sought to delay the 
inevitable cleavage as long as possible, anti 
in pursuance of this policy agreed to a 
proposal made by Armstrong on Wednesday 
morning. 

“ I wish you and Terry would take my 
young brother across the Downs this after¬ 
noon, as there is no football on. I can’t 
spare the whole afternoon with the ‘ exam. ’ 
due in less than four weeks' time ; I might 
meet you on the Turminster Road, if you’ll 
come back that way. I know I needn’t warn 
you of the caves, and you’ll take good care 
of young Squeak, I am sure. The kid is 
awfully keen on roasting some potatoes, 
scout-fashion. If you and Terry agree to it. 
Squeak shall bring the potatoes.” 

Now Falkland had not only agreed to 
this proposal of Armstrong’s, but had also 
agreed to meet Cressington at four-thirty 
by the Devil’s Cave for a ramble down 
toward the canal, whence the two might 
proceed to high tea at the “ Red Bull ” 
at Strabridge. 

Somehow, Cyril felt he should manage to 
please everyone : poor Terry must not be 
disappointed, Terry had missed his chum 
very much throughout the Christmas 
holidays. So, at a quarter past two, 
Geoffrey Armstrong called at the Falklands' 
and Terry joined them as they proceeded up 
the North Road to Folly Castle. 

Having thrown an odd stone or two into 
the empty shell that pretended to be a castle 
(it had been erected to please a fastidious- 
old gentleman who desired his landscape 
to include a castle), the three boys went 
carolling across the breezy Downs, throwing 
caps in the air, and, altogether, acting like 
three healthy British boys let loose from 
school. 

Terry vras absolutely irrepressible : there 
was no nightmare of an interfering Crossing - 
ton to mar their joy in one another's company. 
Cyril and he were greater chums than ever. 
Terry knew nothing of Cressington's visit to 
Bournemouth. 

Geoffrey Armstrong had always found 
the world a very happy place, and never did 
he squeak more joyfully than on this fresh 
frosty afternoon in the distinguished com¬ 
pany of two Third Formers who were so jolly 
good to him. 

Right across the open Downs they 
careered till they reached—fateful spot— 
the end of the plateau where lay the entrance 
to the Devil’s Cave. 

Geoffrey was very interested in the cave, 
but they could not delay, seeing they had 
other fish to fry, or rather, potatoes to roast. 
They clambered down the rocky slopes to 
the edge of the woods, where they built a 
fire, and soon had a glowing bed of charcoal 
in which the potatoes were duly buried. 
Terry acted as stoker, and Cyril’and Squeak 
collected the necessary fuel. 


[The 






“ there is ROOM FOR ALL.” 

(Drawn far the “ Hay's Own Paper ” by F. W. BURTON’.) 
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The potatoes were done to a 
turn, as floury as one could wish ; 
and when Geoffrey produced a 
little packet of salt, Terry de¬ 
clared that no gourmet need sigh 
for a more appetising dish—only 
Terry didn’t use quite these 
words. 

Cyril gave himself to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the hour, and banished 
all unpleasant thoughts, till the 
afternoon began to close in, and 
reminded him that Cressington 
would be waiting at the Devil’s 
Cave at half-past four. It was 
nearly that time already, and he 
must proceed to get rid of Terry 
and Squeak: they were not 
grown-up enough to appreciate 
Cressington. 

“ Let’s do a bit of scouting, 
you chaps,’' suggested Falkland. 

44 Let’s separate, and see who can 
get to his house without being 
seen by the others.” 

Cyril anticipated an easy escape 
from his companions. He ap¬ 
propriated the uppermost berth 
on the hillside, Geoffrey was 
allowed the easiest way through 
the middle of the woods, and 
Terry was to go as near to the 
canal as he chose. Their paths 
could converge at the Turminster 
Road, and therefore the chances 
were that the scout who out¬ 
stripped the other two and 
reached the road first, would win 
the scouting test match. Thus spake the 
wily Cyril, thinking to throw off his two 
companions, while he doubled back and 
met Cressington as arranged. 

There-was a short discussion, and the 
scouts separated. Waiting to see his com- 
panions out of sight, Cyril dodged into cover, 
and after what he considered a sufficient 
time to enable Terry and Geoffrey to get 
well on their way towards the Turminster 
Road, he himself returned up the hill to 
meet Cressington. 

Instead of making good their own escape, 
however, Terry and Geoffrey must needs 
decide to stalk Cyril. So when the deceitful 
Cyril was congratulating himself upon the 
able way he had dodged his companions, 
they were taking advantage of every bush 
and boulder to shelter them as they tracked 
him up the hillside in the gathering gloom. 
Cyril waved a hand as he noted Cressington’s 
f figure outlined against the sky. 

Terry and Geoffrey, eyes intent on Cyril, 
mistook the signal for a sign that they were 
discovered. They came running from 
different points of the compass towards 
Cyril, taunting him with being unable to 
escape their vigilant eyes. 

While, in the rear, Terry’s and Geoffrey’s 
voices apprised him that his plans had mis¬ 
carried, Cyril heard Cressington’s voice in 
front urging him to “ Come along sharp ! ” 

The four boys met simultaneously on 
the platform outside the Devil’s Cave. 
Cressington came down a short way to meet 
Cyril, who lagged, not knowing how to act, 
while Terry and Geoffrey came up with him 
from behind. Panting from their exertions 
the two Third Form, and the one First 


Form, boys waited for the Sixth Form boy 
to sjjeak. 

“ Hullo, Cyril,” said he. “ I didn’t know' 
you intended bringing your friends with you. 
Where does this jolly young specimen spring 
from ? ” 

Cressington gently pulled Geoffrey 
Armstrong’s ear, and Cyril promptly ex 
plained that his friends had come uninvited 
and that the youngster was no other than 
Armstrong's little brother—Geoffrey. 

“ Pheugh ! ” quietly whistled Cressington. 
Fate was playing into his hands in a most 
bountiful way. Fancy getting a grip on 
Armstrong’s brother—what a triumph over 
his rival that would be ! He whispered a 
few words into Cyril’s ear. 

“ Let’s w r alk back across the Dowms with 
Cressington,” suggested Cyril, avoiding 
Terry’s reproachful gaze, and trying to meet 
the trustful look of Geoffrey. 

“ Yes, if you like,” said Geoffrey Arm¬ 
strong : he had an idea that Cressington had 
lost some boys in the Cave last term, but no 
one had warned him against the fascinating 
senior; and besides, Cyril seemed to think 
Cressington u’as a decent chap, and Cyril 
w'as Donald’s friend. It must be all right, 
decided Geoffrey, and felt sure of it when 
the senior produced a bag of chocolates and 
begged him to take not less than six. 

Terry made a movement as if to detain 
Geoffrey, but Cressington adroitly interposed 
himself between the small boy and the little 
Irishman. Terry made some remarks, but 
already Cressington was clambering on to 
the plateau, challenging Cyril and Geoffrey 
to catch him. Perforce, Terry followed. He 
could desert neither his chum nor Armstrong’s 


brother, though Cressington’s 
companionship was forbidden by 
his parents. 

The four boys walked abreast, 
Cressington keeping an alert eye 
upon Terry’s movements. The 
senior chatted gaily, monopolising 
the conversation, Terry w’atching 
for an opportunity to speak in vain. 

Cressington produced a packet 
of cigarettes and held them out 
towards Cyril, who glanced sugges¬ 
tively at his companions. The 
senior would brook no refusal, 
however. 

Geoffrey watched intently as 
Cyril put the cigarette between 
his lips and Cressington applied a 
lighted match. The mind of Terry O’Brien was 
in a turmoil; he hated Cressington, but Cyril 
was his chum, and—oh, what was he to do ? 

“ Don’t,” pleaded Terry, grasping his 
chum’s arm, but Cyril angrily brushed him 
aside. Geoffrey watched with open eyes 
and open-mind : he understood that smoking 
was wrong for boys, but—it looked jolly 
interesting, jolly queer to have a mouthful of 
smoke ; that nice big senior, who had been 
so friendly and given hjm chocolates, 
seemed to think there was no harm in it, and 
Cyril, his brother’s friend, was smoking too; 
perhaps, after all- 

44 YVould you like to try a cigarette, you 
Bmart kiddie ? ” queried Cressington, ex¬ 
tending the packet. “ Take one, Armstrong 
Two.” 

Armstrong Two, thinking he could do no 
better than follow the example of the nice 
senior and of his brother’s friend, took a 
cigarette. 

Cressington struck a match, and was 
holding it up for Geoffrey to get a light. 

Geoffrey Armstrong hesitated : somehow, 
he knew it wasn't quite right, and Terry was 
frowning frightfully, and he knew Donald 
didn’t smoke—at least he had never seen 
Donald smoke, but. perhaps Donald smoked 
when he was out-of-doors on the Downs ; 
perhaps, after all- 

“ It’s wrong,” cried Terrj fiercely. “ It’s 
wrong, isn’t, it, Cyril ? For a kid like 
Geoffrey, anyway ? ” 

“ Don’t be an ass, O’Brien,” was Falk¬ 
land's curt response. 

Terry shrunk back as if someone had 
struck him a blow, and meanwhile Cressing¬ 
ton applied the lighted match to the cigarette 
of which one end was in Geoffrey’s mouth. 
Neither of the party had noticed the approach 
of a fifth person. 

“ You cad, Cressington ! ” cried an 
angry voice. Next moment Donald Arm¬ 
strong burst in upon the little group and 
dashed his hand against the match held to 
Geoffrey’s cigarette. 

With a passionate gesture, Armstrong 
turned to Cyril. “ Is this your doing, 
Falkland ? ” 

Cyril shrank back, he wished the ground 
would open and lose him in the depths of 
the Devil’s Cave. The moment he had 
foreseen had come, and come under the worst 
possible circumstances. He knew he must 
have a split with Armstrong, but to be dis¬ 
covered thus, seemingly leading Armstrong's 
little brother into mischief—oh ! it was 
worse than anything. 
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“ Please, Armstrong,” he cried, “ don’t 
think me more wicked than I am; I tried to 
get away from Geoffrey and Terry before I 
met Cressington, but they followed me, 
and-” 

Donald Armstrong turned his back on the 
speaker, and snatched the cigarette from 
Geoffrey’s lips, at the same time roughly 
thrusting the little boy as far from Creasing* 
ton as possible. Then he took off his coat 
and commenced rolling up his shirt sleeves ; 
Donald Armstrong did not believe in pro¬ 
miscuous fighting, but felt, sometimes, that 
the occasion demanded nothing less. 

Cressington watched and looked a trifle 
scared. 

“ You coward ! ” cried Armstrong, full 
of anger at finding not only Cyril being 
taught bad habits, but Geoffrey—Geoffrey, 
his innocent young brother. “ X am waiting 
for you, Cressington.” 

Cressington, with an ominous tremor in 
his voice, said he should not fight. 

“ You shall fight,” said Armstrong, 
giving his rival a straight blow from 
the shoulder. Cressington staggered but 
offered no resistance. 

“ You miserable coward,” said Armstrong, 
“ Til show you, in the only possible way with 
a cad like you, that you shan’t teach little 



youngsters to be as evil as yourself. Take 
that! . . . And that!! . . . And that!!! ” 
Cressington tried to dodge the three 
blows aimed at him, but he raised not a 
finger in retaliation. He trembled like a 
leaf, knowing that he stood no chance in a 
stand-up fight; knowing, too, that Arm¬ 
strong's—not his—was the righteous cause. 

Geoffrey was whimpering quietly, wonder¬ 
ing why Don was so angry. It must be 
wicked to smoke, after all. Still, Don was 
there, so everything would be put right. 

In Terry’s attitude was a whole world of 
enjoyment: Cressington was going to be 
“ licked ”—at which thought Terry smacked 
his lips with naughty glee. 

“ Won’t you fight, you low hound T ” 
cried Armstrong in tones of deep disgust. 
“ Am I right in thinking you not only a 
coward but a beast—a low beast ? ” 

Cressington answered not a word ; he was 
a sorry speotacle, trembling and ashamed ; 
his eyes avoided Armstrong’s, his teeth 
chattered in his head, and his lower lip 
was smeared with blood. 

“ Pah ! ” cried Armstrong, putting on his 
coat. “ I wish the juniors could see you 
now. I wish they might recognise you for 
the skunk you are. Come along, you fellows, 
leave the carrion there.” 



Donald Armstrong moved off, consumed 
with righteous anger. He realised, as he 
never had before, the evil influence that 
Cressington wielded; it was something 
worse than cowardice that made Cressington 
refuse to fight. 

He took for granted that the three juniors 
were following him, but turning saw only two 
boys. Cyril Falkland, his chin on his breast, 
had not moved a step, but stood thus, shame¬ 
faced, a few paces from Cressington’s side. 

“ Cyril ? ” cried Armstrong, wondering 
at the delay. 

With head still bent low, and not dar¬ 
ing to lift up his eyes, Falkland spoke: 
“ Armstrong, you’ll never understand, and 
I can’t explain. Thanks for all you’ve done. 
Good-bye.” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Armstrong. “ What 
do you mean, Falkland ? ” 

For answer, Cyril turned and linked his 
arm in that of Cressington. 

“ It means,” said Cressington, trembling 
but triumphant, “ that if Falkland and I 
choose to be chummy, you won’t stop us.” 

Then, arm in arm, Cressington and Cyril 
Falkland turned their backs upon Donald 
Armstrong, and walked off rapidly in the 
direction of the Devil’s Cave. 

(To be continued.) 




Rink Hockey Redivivus. 

With a Resume of its Rules. 

By O. A BECKET. 



here is an idea same time, in the true sense of the words, “Bullying” is performed by each of the 
abroad at the most skilful, game there is, and it keeps one two chosen forwards striking the ground on 

present time “ fitter ” than anything we know. At his side of the ball and then his opponent’s 

that Kink least that is my opinion. There is an stick over the ball, three times alternately ; 

Hockey is a element of danger in it, as in all athletic that is, first the ground, then the stick, then 

new game—it games, but I have never known a serious ac- the ground again ; and so on. One of the 

isn’t. True it oident occur during the progress of n match. players bullying must be the first to strike 

is that the The game is governed by the Amateur the ball. 

game had Rink Hockey Association, which is affiliated Rule 2 says: “ The hockey stick shall be 
somewhat to the A.A.A. There arc a multiplicity of of wood, and not more than 2 inches wide 
fallen into “ Leagues ” and cups, for which ambitious at any part, nor over 5 feet long, round the 

desuetude; but clubs may enter, and all information required ourve and along the handle. It shall have 

it has been will be supplied by the various “ Hon. Secre- no metal fittings, and the weight shall not 

played for well taries ” of the said competitions, whose exceed 18 ounces. For any infringement 

over twenty years without any absolute addresses may be obtained from Mr. W. the referee may order a player to change 

hiatus. Kimber, 26 Birchington Road, West Hamp- his stick.” 

From the days of the old Olympia— stead, N.W., who is Hon. Secretary to the Rule 4: “ The game shall be played with 

which, by the way, had a larger floor than A.R.H.A. We give below a brief r&umi of a composite ball weighing 6J ounces.” 

any since—the game has been played by the most important rules, with suoh remarks Rule 6 : “ The goals shall consist of cages, 

such clubs as Anerley (once the “cracks”), as may seem necessary. the height of which shall be 3 feet,” width 

Beckenham, Selbome, Crystal Palace, These rules were originally drawn up by a 4 feet, inside measurement. The frames 

Engineers and Outcasts,—to mention a few oommittee of the old-time players—F. must be of wood, clamped at the joints, back 

of the giants of the game. Later, Goy’s Stumke, H. Buckhurst and “ old ” Billy and sides to be covered with hemp netting. 

United appeared in the “ magic circle,” and Curtis, who is now the father of a promising Face measurement of wood 3 inches wide, 

very soon topped the list; probably, taken young skater of the same name. They and painted white. 

as a whole, when at their best and with have since been amended from time to time, Rule 6 saysCaptains of competing teams 

their best side out, Goy's were the finest as the exigencies of the game suggested, Mr. shall toss for choice of goals. Play shall last 

Rink Hockey team of all. We have seen a Riohmond Hill being one of the chief 20 minutes—10 minutes each way—teams 

collection of some twenty medals—containing amenders. All the amendments have tended changing ends at half-time, when an interval 

varying amounts of gold and silver, earned to the elimination of the dangerous element. of 3 minutes is allowed.” 

by one member alone of this famous club. As originally played, the “ side" consisted Rule 7 has already been mentioned. 

Those who have not played Rink Hookey, of five players, as it does now ; but the game Rule 8 ordains that each captain shall 

know not its fascination: we have known was begun by two of each side—the appoint goal judges,—to be approved 

young fellows, in the hottest of summer “ rushers ”—starting from their respective by the Referee and not to be members 

weather, to “ borrow ” a slack rink, “ dig goals and racing for the ball in the middle. of the competing clubs (if possible to 

out ” (as they called it) a few friends, and This led to some nasty accidents ; now, avoid it)—one to stand immediately behind 

play for two hours on end, and that in their Rule 7 says: “ The game shall be started by a each goal. Goal judges are absolutely 

ordinary clothes 1 “Mad!” you’ll say. Not forward of each team bullying the ball in necessary—for the size of the ball, some- 

at all 1 it was juBt the fascination of the game. the centre of the rink, and after each goal, times the bad light, the speed at which 

It is the fastest, most strenuous, and at the and after half-time.” the ball travels, and the rapidity with 
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which, if it hits a solid part of the goal, 
it rebounds into play, all make it practically 
impossible for the referee always to judge 
whether the ball entered the net or not. 

Rule 10: “When playing the ball the 
player shall not raise his hockey stick above 
the shoulder during any part of the stroke.” 

The rule (11) against foul play, we must 
give in full. “ The ball may be stopped 
with any part of the body or hockey stick, 
but not w ith the hand, except in the case of 
the goal-keeper, nor must it be picked up, 
carried, kicked, thrown, knocked on, except 
with the hockey stick. No charging, kicking, 
collaring, shinning, tripping or throwing the 
hockey stick, or rough play shall be allowed. 
Players are not to hold on to any barrier 
and play the ball ; and no player except 
the goal-keeper shall be allowed to hold on to 
the goal cage.” 

Rule 12 states that “ on the occasion of 
a free hit, no member of the offending team 
shall be within 3 yards of the spot” 
where the hit is taken, and all free 
hits awarded within 3 yards of the 
goal, shall be taken at 3 yards from 
its nearest part. “ A goal cannot 
be scored from a free hit ” direct,— 
another player must touch the ball, 
except in the case of a “ penalty.” 

Rule 14 provides that no pla 3 T er 
may interfere with the game in any 
way “ (1) while either one or both of 
his skates are off. (2) if his stick is 
not in his hand, (3) or any part of his 
body is touching the ground,” the 
body including hands, as a player 
may not stop the ball with them. 

Three minutes' suspension is allowed 
in case of any breakage—skate, 
stick, etc. 

Rule 15 allows the goil-keeper to 
stop the ball any wav he likes, and to 
kick and stop with the hand, but not 
to throw, carry, or catch it. The 
“ goalie ” only is allowed to w r ear 
cricket pads—and he wants them too ! 

Rule 16 has recently been altered, 
and now allows a free hit against the 
side putting the ball into touch— 
originally it had to be “ bullied.” 

Rule 17 allows a “free hit” for 
any infringement of rules: an 
opposing player to take it from the 
spot where the breach occurred. 

Rule 18 orders that the ball shall 
remain in play, “ in the event of an 
appeal for any supposed infringe¬ 
ment,” pending the “Ref.’s” decision. 

Rule 19 gives the Referee the same powers 
as at “ footer,” and rules that a “ bully ” 
shall re-start the game after any sus¬ 
pension of play other than a breach of 
its laws. Touch ” is the same as at 

footer.” 

Rule 21 deals with the “Penalty,” and is 
concise ; in full, it runs : “ That a penalty 
line be drawn 6 yards from each side and 
6 yards in front of goal, and that any play er 
committing a breach of Rules within that 
area the opposing team be allowed a penalty 
hit which shall be taken from a spot opposite 
the centre of the goal. All players, except 
the goal-keeper, to stand 2 yards behind 
the hitter.” 

Rule 22 allows the Referee to suspend 
for the remainder of the game any player 
who has been guilty' of rough play, after 
having been once warned; and rule 23 
provides that no player shall lock the 
wheels of his skates. 

Strangely enough, almost every' team of 
note has one outstanding player to whom 
the rest of the side play. In the North they 
have developed a style of their own, some¬ 
what akin to their envelopment of football. 
There their best player is placed at half, thus 


making practically a three-forward game, 
with a back and goal-keeper. 

In this game, J. W. Duxbury, of Burnley 
Coliseum, is probably “ dux ” ; but as purely 
a “ half,” F. Johnson, of Coy’s, is, we think, 
unbeatable. There will be hardly a dis¬ 
sentient, when we state that, for all-round 
pla> T and goal-scoring ability, the finest 
exponent the game has ever seen is probably 
Leslie Stephens, late of Goy'’s United, and 
now the great scoring force of the Putney' 
club. He has been twice capped for the 
English Southern Counties against Ireland, 
and has. in the two matches, scored 11 goals 
out of England's 13. Of course there are 
many other play’ers of great ability': Askew, 
of Preston Marathon ; Eric Chambers and 
Bramall, of Cambridge University; McComas, 
the Irish goal-keeper, than whom there is no 
better. But space forbids. 

We must mention the fact that the League 
Rules of the Northern clubs do not permit 


a player to “ scoop ” the ball higher than 
3 feet. In conclusion we would refer 
again to rule 22. 

Play the game, boys ! Don't let temper 
get the better of you ; and —keep it clean. 


There are few difficulties—very few— 
that cannot be surmounted by boldness and 
perseverance. The way to success may' be 
paved by a host of failures, but it lies open 
at last. Here is a story with a moral that 
does not need looking for. A speaker was 
describing a beaver hunt in America, and, 
growing eloquent, he declared that when 
hard pressed by the dogs the beaver ran 
up a tree in order to escape thorn. “Non¬ 
sense ! ” said one of his hearers, “ that’s 
impossible ; a beaver can t run up a tree ! ” 
“ My dear fellow,” w as the answer, “ I know' 
that it is impossible, but that time the 
beaver had, to do it! ” Difficulties exist 
to be overcome. A weak character may 
be moulded into a strong one, and an 
ugly character into a thing of beauty. 
Courage, determination, effort, aided by 
faith and prayer, can work wonders. 


A HOCKEY SONG. 

By Rev. R. II. V. BROUGHAM. 

ULLV off! That’s your sort! Hook it out to the 
wing ! 

Well done, inside left! Now, away up the line! 
Just bustle their halves, combination's the thing! 
Their backs are a terror, their tackling is tine. 

Well cleared, sir, indeed 1 Now, look out there behind ! 

In touch ! Our hall ! Now. throw out hard anti low ! 
Our right wing has got it, he’s off like the wind ; 
Keep it out to the side I Now, once more off we go 1 

They have it again 1 Follow up! Hook his stick! 

Flay hard ! Never mind a few cracks on the shin! 
Play honest and fair, without quibble or trick. 

For the side, not for self, that's the game that will 
win. 

The ball’s in their circle ! We keep it there, too; 

Every man of our team playing up, heart and soul. 
Now our Captain has got it, he shoots straight and true. 
Like lightning it Hies, and, hurrah ! it’s a goal 1 

Ah ! There goes the whistle ! The game's at an end. 
We’ve won a great match,—’twas the hardest this 
year. 

Now. cheer for our focmen 1 Each foe is a friend ; 
We’ll meet them and beat them again, never fear! 


# # & 

QUOTATION MARKS. 

By Felix Leigh. 

LD Marks was a beggar for reading things, and 
a memory, too, he'd got, 

So lie picked up phrases all around, until he'd collected 
a lot. 

This made his tilk like a patch-work quilt which lnd 
been some time in use. 

For some of the patches didn't join, while oth< rs 
would dangle loose. 

When he placed on his close-cropped head his hat, at 
a slant some chaps would bar, 

He would speak of it, though it might be brmcn, 
as “ the white plume of Navarre ” ; 

And when from the North a chilling wind, with ice in 
its breath, would tear. 

He’d explain to chums that the cold was due to " a 
nipping, an eager air.” 

*' Who steals my purse,” he'd remark, *' steals trash,” 
when he only meant to say. 

That a postal order from home, alas, was lingering on 
the way ; 

And he’d shout, 44 * O Sleep,’ it's * a gentle thing ' 
that’s ' beloved from Pole to Pole,’ ” 

When he thought that we needed 44 waking up ” in 
order to gain a goal. 

When he said to Baker, who'd just been caned for un 
44 out-of-bounds ” affair, 

*‘Is it 4 Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand ’ ? ” 
there was trouble then and there. 

44 That your 4 soul’s in arms ’ I can well believe,” he 
exclaimed, as he slipped away, 

44 But I think you’ll find that you’re got to wait till 
I'm 4 eager for the fray 1 * ” 

His ” nail to the Chief 1 ” was a great success, when 
the Doctor came along ; 

But by “ Eight times twelve ? ” he was once bowled 
out, for he had the answer wrong. 

44 4 Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 4 ” he replied, 
in a nervous state, 

Ajid his swift correction to 44 Ninety-six ” came a 
second or so too late. 




Leslie Stephens, of Putney- 
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TAL& OF THE TRANSVAAL MOUNTED POLICE. 

BXBernard Finch, 

Author of "A Trooper of Constabulary.” 

Briton & Boer“The Substitute”&?.&-? 

i A Story in Two Parti. 
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P I sense of his friendless 

/ position weighed heavily 

f upon him. He now sat 

> gazing moodily about the 

It was a bare apart¬ 
ment, the walls and roof 
consisting simply of over¬ 
lapped sheets of corru- 
gited iron, bolted to a framework of 
unplaned wooden supports. Suspended 
here and there from the nails hung coloured 
prints, rudely mounted on cardboard, 
prints culled from English magazines, and 
mainly sporting in character. Crude as 
they were, they served to hide the hideous 
bareness of the iron, and added a requisite 
touch of colour to the plain interior. In 
addition to the deal table, covered with a 


work to be done—of exciting adventure 
perhaps—and Ratty’s heart had warmed 
at the prospect when, a few weeks previously, 
he had arrived to take over command of the 
outpost. As the days dragged by, however. 
Ratty’s war fever began to abate. In spite 
of the most careful patrolling of the border 
line no traces of smuggled arms could bo 
found, and though the Corporal and his men 
made daily excursions to one or other of the 
scattered native kraals, they were unable 
to discern anything out of the ordinary. 
At all of them the women were working 
amongst the crops of the fields, as is their 
custom, while the men were engaged in 
nothing more warlike than the hunting of 
deer. 

As the work of patrolling the outlying 
districts, therefore, was not sufficient to 


C orporal Thomas Holmes, of the Trans¬ 
vaal Mounted Police, sat gloomily 
at the head of the long deal table 
that ran down the centre of a rudely 
furnished room. It was evening, and a 
large oil lamp, swinging from a rafter over¬ 
head, shed down its yellow gleam upon a 
little knot of constabulary men gathered 
about the table. 

For the most part they were clad in 
unofficial attire, with tunics unbuttoned, 
and loose-fitting trousers, or “ slacks,” to 
use the popular term. The one member ot 
the small party of seven who was in full 
uniform was dust-stained and travel-worn, 
and his neat gaiters bore the traces of a long 
ride. Their owner, indeed, had just returned 
from a journey to the nearest post office, 
some twenty miles distant, whither he had 
travelled for the purpose of collecting the 
weekly mail-bag. 

The orderly, after distributing the letters 
to their various recipients, had postponed 
the putting off of his riding kit until he had 
read for the second time his own cherished 
letters from home, and every man in the 
room, with one single exception, was deeply 
engrossed in imbibing his budget of news 
» from friends in the old country. A deep 
silence filled the apartment, broken only 
by the rustling of paper, and an occasional 
muttered exclamation from one or other 
of the troopers. 

The exception to the general order of 
affairs was the Corporal himself, and it was 
evident from the frown on his face that he 
bitterly resented his position of loneliness. 
Corporal Holmes, known familiarly to his 
colleagues far and wide by the title of 
“ Ratty,” never felt so lonely as on mail 
night. He was naturally a cheerful man, 
talkative and merry 7 , every ready to con¬ 
verse on any subject under the sun. Every¬ 
one knew that Ratty had served his country 
for many years in a regiment of dragoon 
guards, and if his army career had not been 
marked with special distinction, neither 
had it been marked by failure or disgrace. 

Of family history, the tall muscular ex¬ 
private had none. He was an orphan, 
without kith or kin, and thus it was that 
the weekly mail-bag from England brought 
no correspondence for him. On ordinary 
occasions, Ratty bore his solitary state with 
composure ; but at such times as these, the 


dark serge cloth, the room boasted a number 
of wooden chairs, of standard government 
pattern, a Dutch settee of interwoven strips 
of ox-hide, while along one wall a pile of 
empty boxes, padded with hay. and dis¬ 
guised beneath a covering of gaily-coloured 
chintz, did duty as a lounge. 

Ratty surveyed it all carelessly enough, 
albeit with a certain air of proprietorship. 
For Corporal Holmes was in command of 
this isolated constabulary outpost, and he 
took a natural pride in the fact. Upon the 
sleeve of his buff-coloured drill tunic, two 
stripes of green braid showed up brightly, 
proclaiming the fact that their wearer held 
corporal’s rank. Ratty allowed his glance 
to rest upon them, and his heart filled with 
secret pride. 

The twin green bars were obviously new 
and the recently promoted Corporal had not 
yet grown indifferent; for this was the first 
time in all his service that Ratty had held 
non-commissioned rank, if one excepts the 
occasion when he had worn the single stripe 
of a lance-corporal for the short period of 
twenty-four hours. The recollection of that 
episode in his career was painful and he 
resolutely kept it from his memory. 

The constabulary “ out station ” of w hich 
Ratty 7 had charge was situated in a lonely 
position, far from the recognised settlements 
of white men, and separated from the head¬ 
quarters barracks by many wide miles of 
dense bush and mountainous uplands. 
When the tall Corporal had been dispatched 
to assume command of the post, his com¬ 
manding officer had warned him to carefully 
watch the doings of the many native tribes 
which dwelt in the mountains bordering 
the bush country 7 . 

It was well known that the natives were 
strongly opposed to the idea of paying taxes 
to the Government, and threatened to 
break into open hostility. Rumour had 
it that large quantities of fire-arms were 
being smuggled across the Portuguese border 
into the district, and of late a tale had been 
whispered of the arrival of a notorious 
half-caste. This man, known as the 
“ White Kaffir,” was reported to be inciting 
the tribes to rebellion, and to be drilling 
and training the wild savages under his 
control with a view to an organised 
rising. 

All these things gave promise of interesting 


engage his full attention, Ratty began to 
devote some time to his immediate sur¬ 
roundings. The constabulary outpost con¬ 
sisted of a small collection of corrugated 
iron buildings. The largest of these con¬ 
tained the troopers’ sleeping quarters, the 
general living-room, to which the leader 
has already been introduced, and a small 
compartment which did double duty as 
both office and sleeping-room for the 
corporal in charge. A little to the right 
and slightly in advance of the main building, 
stood the stable and forage store, while 
beyond that again lay 7 the tumble-down 
shanties occupied by the few’ native boys 
who were employed about the place. 
Behind the dwelling-house was a small 
detached erection which the constabulary 
used as a kitchen and cook-house. 

The outpost was set down in the heart of 
the dense bush country 7 which is found in 
that portion of the Transvaal bordering 
Portuguese territory. In all directions the 
veldt w r as covered by towering thorn-bushes, 
growing to such a height and in such profu¬ 
sion that the traveller was forced to guide 
his course by 7 the sun or the stars. 

The immediate neighbourhood of the 
constabulary barracks had been cleared of 
undergrowth, and for a distance of about 
150 yards the veldt in all directions lay 
bare and unprotected. When Ratty first 
arrived at the out-station he noted this 
fact with much satisfaction. His soldier’s 
eye showed him that in the event of a 
hostile demonstration against his lonely 
position, the attacking force would be 
considerably handicapped by 7 this lack of 
cover. As things stood, it would be 
practically 7 impossible for an enemy to 
advance upon the constabulary 7 buildings 
without heavy 7 loss. 

Being thoroughly satisfied upon this 
point, the Corporal turned his attention 
towards preparations against a surprise 
attack. Within the main building of the 
tiny settlement he stored a reserve of food 
and water, and was wise enough to have the 
water jars replenished daily. Ratty saw 
to it, also, that his men’s rifles and ammuni 
tion underwent daily inspection. He pierced 
the walls of the building with numerous 
cunning loop-holes, cut in the shape of long 
narrow 7 slits, so as to afford a marksman 
within a wide area over which he could 
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operate, while at the same time reducing the 
risks of danger from without. 

On the evening upon which this story 
opens, Ratty looked round the quarters 
and noted these evidences of preparedness 
with a secret sense of satisfaction. One by 
one the troopers finished the perusal of their 
letters, and began to exchange various 
items of news. Gradually the conversation 
became general, and, as the talk flowed. 
Ratty lost the frown which had wrinkled 
his brow, and became once more his usual 
cheerful self. 

In spite of his strict rule, he was genuinely 
liked by his men, who recognised the manly 
character of their leader, and took a pride in 
the fact that he never set any of them a task 
which he was unable to perform himself. 

As they sat and chatted round the table, 
there came a patter of bare feet on the 
verandah without, followed by a timid 
knock. 

“ Come in ! ” roared Ratty cheerily. 

The door opened, and the meagre form of 
a lean native boy appeared on the threshold. 

“ Well, piccanin ? ” 

“ Please, baas ! ” faltered the boy in 
broken English, “ M'suti man want speak 
with you ! ” 

44 Send him in then ! ” was the Corporal’s 
answer. 

The little native turned and beckoned to 
someone crouching in the darkness outside, 
and the next moment a huge nigger stumbled 
into the lamp-lit room. 

A gasp went up from the troopers, and 
even Ratty, war-hardened as he was, could 
not repress an exclamation of dismay. 
The man, who, in the excessive blackness of 
his skin and his great size, resembled the 
Zulu rather than the M’suti race, was in a 
pitiable condition. With the exception of 
the narrow strip of loin-cloth ho was naked, 
and across his bare body, on his arms, neck 
and face, were a number of livid red 
scratches, apparently the result of a 
desperately hurried journey through the 
dense mass of thorn-bushes which covered 
the surrounding country. 

As he came to an unsteady halt within the 
room, he raised a hand above his head in 
salute, uttering the customary single word 
of salutation in a hoarse, gasping voice. 

“ Baas ! ” 

As Ratty’s eyes fell upon the nigger’s 
uplifted hand, he gripped the arms of his 
chair and jerked forward, while a cry of 
horror broke from his lips. The two middle 
fingers of the man's hand were missing, and 
in their place were two irregular stumps, 
gleaming red and angry against the black 
skin. The man's recent exertions had 
evidently set the wounds bleeding ; 
for a slow red trickle of blood ran down the 
wrist and forearm and dripped to the 
floor. The M’suti altogether presented a 
most pitiable spectacle. His breath came in 
spasmodic gasps, and his knees tottered 
feebly beneath his weight. 

“ Sit down ! ” said Ratty, abating some¬ 
what the stern expression which he habitually 
wore when dealing with black men. The 
M'suti flashed a look of gratitude from his 
bloodshot eyes, and sank into a squatting 
position upon the wooden floor. 

The Corporal of Police rapped out a sharp 
question or two in the native dialect, of 
which he had a useful knowledge, and the 
nigger burst out into a flow of words, inter¬ 
jected with much gesticulation. 

“ Tortured, eh ? ” broke in Ratty, as 
the man paused for want of breath. “ Um ! 
I thought as much. Poor beggar, he’s been 
cruelly used ! ” 

He questioned the M’suti further, and 
when at last the nigger fell silent, turned 
towards his men with an air of stern 
command. 



“The man. who • . . re¬ 
sembled the Zulu rather than 
the M’suti race, was in a 
pitiable condition . . . Across his bare 
body, on his arms, neck and face, 
were a number of livid red scratches.” 


“ The White Kaffir’s on the war-path, 
boys,” he cried. “ He began by torturing 
this poor fellow because he had worked for 
white men. There are a lot of the rascals 
armed with guns, and they’re making a 
start by raiding lonely farms, murdering 
the people, and then firing the houses. What 
interests us most is that they’re making a 
bee-line for this spot. So being duly warned 
by our friend here ”—he motioned with his 
hand towards the crouching M’suti—“ w r e 
must make it our special business to be 
ready for them.” 

As their leader finished speaking, a babel 
of voices broke out amongst the troopers. 
Ratty cut into the uproar with a voice of 
steel. 

“ Talking won’t do much good,” he cried 
sharply. With a few’ swift commands he set 
his men making preparations for the defence 
of their post against the expected onslaught 
of the black rebels. 

While they were overhauling their rifles 
and looking to their ammunition, Ratty 
himself was scribbling a hasty note to his 
commanding officer at headquarters, 
reporting the state of affairs, and asking 
that a relief party be sent to their aid with 
all speed. Carefully sealing the missive, he 
rose to his feet and strode to the door, flung 


it open, and stepped out on the narrow 
verandah. 

“ Piccanin! *’ he shouted into the 
darkness. 

“ Yah, baas ! ” came a quavering voice 
almost at his feet, and looking down the 
tall corporal was startled to see the small 
native boy crouching trembling in a 
corner. 

“ Get up, you young imp,” cried Ratty, 
shaking the youngster by the shoulder. 
“ I want you to carry a letter to the big 
chief. Do you understand ? ” 

“ No, baas, no ! ” faltered the black, in 
terrified accents. 

Piccanin had evidently overheard the 
M’suti’s tale, and was fearful of the fate 
which would overtake him should he fall 
into the hands of the rebellious natives. 
By dint of threats, intermingled with 
assurances as to the safe nature of the 
proposed mission, the police corporal at last 
persuaded the boy to undertake the journey. 

Ratty decided that the safest course was 
to dispatch his messenger afoot, as being the 
more likely means of escaping observation. 
The bare feet of the nigger would make no 
sound, while the thud of a horse’s hoofs 
might attract the attention of the enemy’s 
scouts, and lead to the capture of the 
messenger. 

44 Go round by way of Leemv Kop,” 
instructed Ratty, “ and then make straight 
for headquarters as hard as you can go.” 

He judged it best to send 
the boy upon a roundabout 
route, as he would then be less 
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likely to meet with opposition. This would 
mean the loss of some valuable time; but 
Ratty preferred this to the risk of losing his 
messenger altogether, and with him all 
chance of help. 

With a final word of advice, the Corporal 
watched the lean form of the nigger glide 
away into the darkness ; then, with a big 
sigh, he turned back into the lamp-lit room. 
As he entered, his gaze fell upon the dark 
figure of the M’suti, still squatting upon the 
floor. The man was in a state of collapse, and 
realising that he was useless in his present con¬ 
dition, Ratty motioned the black into his own 
apartment, and flinging a couple of blankets 
upon the floor, bade him lie down and rest. 

Returning to the main room, the Corporal 
directed the efforts of his men in making 
ready to withstand the expected attack. 
All the furniture was moved into the centre, 
and piled into as small a space as possible, 
so as to leave a clear passage around the 
walls. By the side of each loop-hole was 
placed a box of ammunition, ready for instant 
use. The same methods were followed in 
the men’s sleeping apartment, and at last 
everything was ready. 



“ I don’t think the trouble will begin 
until daybreak,” Ratty announced to his 
followers, “ so the best thing you fellows 
can do is to get some sleep. You can 
take it in turns to keep guard, two at a 
time.” 

In accordance with this plan, Ratty 
detailed the first pair of sentries, and sent 
the others to their beds. All lights were 
extinguished, and a deep silence fell upon 
the constabulary outpost. 

Before seeking his own couch, the corporal 
made the round of the out-buildings. He 
found the huts of the native servants 
deserted. Their occupants had evidently 
got wind of the impending trouble and 
sought safety in flight. Ratty shrugged 
his muscular shoulders carelessly at the 
discovery. Ho was well aware of the black 
man’s lack of courage in such an emergency, 
and had fully expected their desertion. 

Returning towards the barracks, the 
Corporal entered the stable. With a soft 
word of greeting, he groped his way 
over to where a great brown horse stood 
tethered. It was his ow n steed, which Ratty 
loved. 



Serial 

Story. 


The Son oT an 
Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange Mystery and 
Wild Adventure. 


hat morning Paolo 
appeared at the 
breakfast table so 
white and haggard, 
that his parents 
began to be alarmed 
about his health; 
but neither of them 
suspected what their 
little son had been 
doing while they 
were asleep, nor the 
secret w hich weighed 
upon him like a 
mountain of lead. 
His condition might have attracted their 
attention more, if both his parents had not 
been in a similar state. Madame Costa was 
still suffering from shock and Luigi was 
nervous about the test which w r as to be 
imposed upon him. 

He did not at first believe that the secret 
society ho had joined would employ assassina¬ 
tion as one of its methods, but in his heart 
he feared it might, and Bardi had by no 
means satisfied him on this point. He had 
often argued that assassination might some¬ 
times be justifiable, but his better nature 
revolted from all violence. 

Paolo was so obviously ill that his mother 
kept him away from school and sent him 
to lie down as soon as breakfast was over. 
But instead of lying down as he was told, 
Paolo followed his father into his studio, 
saying that he wished to speak to him. 

“ Father,” began Paolo, as Luigi lit a cigar 
and prepared to listen. “ I know where you 
went last night.” 

Luigi started and his eyes fell before the 
boy’s reproachful gaze. 

“ You went to an anarchist society in 
Brown Street.” 


CHAPTER vn. —LUIOI LIVES AND LEARNS. 

“ How do you know ? ” gasped Luigi, 
thunderstruck. 

“ I heard Mr. Bardi telling you where the 
place was ; and I—I followed you.” 

“ You followed me ! ” 

“ Yes, I saw you go in at a door and then— 
and then—never mind.howldidit—I climbed 
up at the back of the house and looked in at 
the window. I saw-” 

“ You saw it all ? ” exclaimed Luigi. 
“ The initiation ? You heard all the promises 
I made ? ” 

“ I did. Father, I am afraid of those 
promises. The men may want you to do 
something wrong.” Luigi buried his face in 
his hands, as Paolo went on, “ I am sure they 
are bad men, father, not kind-hearted 
anarchists like you, but cruel, violent men. 
What will you do if they send 3 0U orders 
to go and shoot someone ? ” 

Luigi had never had the question put to 
him so bluntly before. “ Well, Paolo,” 
he said, “ I swore to obey. But if it was a 
good man they wanted me to kill, I should 
refuse. If I knew him to be a bad man, I 
should be a coward not to do it.” 

Paolo made a fresh attempt. 

“ Father, if they put a box of dynamite 
on your table—say in the dining-room— 
with a message to leave it at a certain house, 
would you do it ? Which would be the 
bravest thing to do—to leave it at the house 
and blow up the bad man and perhaps 
some innocent people as well, or— ” Paolo 
hesitated and his father looked up quickly. 

“ Or what, Paolo ? What else could I 
do ? ” 

“ You could carry it all the way to the 
river and drop it in.” 

“ Paolo, I will promise you this,” said 
Luigi, putting his arm round his son’s 
shoulders. 44 I will never be a dynamiter: 



“ Hullo, ‘ Waterloo,’ old chap ! * ho 
called softly, caressing the sleek neck with 
a gentle hand. The animal gave a little 
whinny of welcome, and pushed his soft 
nose against his master's shoulder. They 
understood each other well, these two, and 
Ratty would have lingered with his favourite 
had not sterner duties demanded his 
attention. Leaving the stable and carefully 
securing the padlocked door, he stepped 
noiselessly back to the barrack-room. 

“ I want to be called at three o’clock,” 
he said in a low voice to one of the sentries. 
“ And mind you fellows get some sleep when 
you are relieved,” he went on; “ we 

shall all need to be fresh and fit in the 
morning.” 

Whether his men were able to follow this 
sound advice, or whether the exciting 
thoughts of what the future might bring 
forth held them sleepless, is a doubtful 
point; but Ratty himself, blessed with 
nerves of iron, flung himself on his bed, and 
fell almost at once into a slumber as peaceful 
and calm as an infant’s. 

(To be concluded.) 



By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, 
M.A., 

Author of 

“ A Couple of Scamps," etc. 


that is a brutal game. To shoot a tyrant 
with a pistol is one thing, but to blow’ up a 
house is another. If they bring their 
infernal machines here, I will do as you say, 
go and drop them into the river; but I 
don’t think it is the least likely they will do 
such a thing.” 

Paolo would have liked to tell his father 
that this was actually what the anarchists 
had done, and that he had already got rid 
of their fatal gift in the way he had suggested; 
but a strange shyness overcame him and he 
said nothing about his performance of the 
early morning, though he had now no reason 
to fear his father’s displeasure. Before long 
he had good cause to wish he had told his 
father everything at once. As it was, 
however, all he said was: 44 Father, won’t 
you give up these men altogether ? Tell 
them you will keep their secrets if you must, 
but that you do not wish to belong to their 
society any more.” « 

Luigi was silent for a moment, gazing 
thoughtfully at his son’s pleading face : then 
seeing how’ deeply in earnest the boy was, he 
replied: “ Yes, Paolo, I will do so if it w ill 
please you. Is that why your face is so pale 
this morning ? You were worrying about 
your poor wicked father all night ? ” 

Paolo nodded ; but he was very happy 
because his father w r as on the way to safety; 
when he was once free from his obligations 
to the secret society, there would be no more 
to fear. 

“ I will do as you suggest, Paolo,” said 
Luigi. 44 I will see if I cannot resign from 
the society. Will that bring back the roses 
to your cheeks and the smile to your lips ? ” 
Then he added gravely, 44 Have you told 
your mother anything about this, Paolo ? ” 

44 No, father, not a word.” 

41 Then do not tell her; there is no need and 
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it \\ould only upset 
her. Trust me to 
do all I can to get 
out of this business. 

But don’t worry 
any more, old boy : 
it will all come 
right.” 

Meanwhile Ron¬ 
ald Overbury, after 
being so unkindly 
rebuffed by Paolo, 
was quite unhappy. 

He had taken rat her 
a fancy to the boy, 
partly because of his 
plucky behaviour 
about his crushed 
fingers, and partly 
perhaps on account 
of his own romantic 
meeting with the 
boy s father, Luigi, 
the anarchist. After 
their friendly part¬ 
ing a few days ago 
Paolo’s strange con¬ 
duct puzzled Ron¬ 
ald greatly. He 
remembered that 
when he first saw 
him that morning, 
he was looking very 
scared, that for a 
moment (so Ronald 

fancied) he was glad to see him, and that 
even when the boy asked him to go away, 
his manner was not that of one who was 
offended, but rather of one who was panic- 
stricken. It was very strange too that he 
should have taken to his heels, when Ronald 
had shown no intention of following him. 

Finally, after well weighing the matter, 
Ronald came to the conclusion that Paolo 
must have been told by his father to have 
nothing more to do with the boy who had 
brought him and his mother home in the 
ear ; and that Paolo’s distress was due to his 
own wish to know Ronald while loyally 
obeying his father. Ronald knew that Luigi 
could not hav e suspected that h was the boy 
who had rescued him from the mob ; so he 
felt sure he had only to make himself known 
to the anarchist to be welcomed by the 
whole family, including Paolo. 

At half-past eleven the same morning 
Ronald therefore presented himself at the 
Costas' house. Paolo caught sight of him 
from a window, and, anxious to make amends 
for his rudeness, ran to open the door. 
Ronald was almost as surprised by Paolo's 
change of manner as he had been before. 

“ 1 am so sorry,” burst out Paolo, as soon 
as they were alone together, “ I was a beast 
to you this morning. Will you forgive me ? ” 

*• Yes, of course,” said the generous 
Ronald, greatly puzzled. “ I was afraid I 
had offended you. I couldn't make you 
out at all.” 

“ I don’t wonder,” said Paolo. ” It made 
me feel beastly to be so rude ; only I had to 
do it. I had no choice.'’ 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I cannot explain now. I didn't mean 
to be rude to you. Please don't ask me any 
more. Let us pretend it didn't happen.” 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 


Model oi a Sloop, 18th Century. 

This sloop, of the period 1700-1720, carried twenty guns on her upper deck, four additional guns on 
her main deck, and a few light pieces of ordnance on her forecastle and poop. 


“ Is there anything wrong ? ” asked 
Ronald, more puzzled than ever. Are 
your father and mother quite well ? ’* 

“ Oh, yes, fairly well, thank you. And 
there is nothing wrong now. By the way, 
you never told me your name or where you 
live.” 

” My name is Ronald Overburv.” 

“ Overbury ? ” echoed Paolo. “ I have 
seen that name somewhere lately.'’ 

“ Of course you have,” said Ronald, 
smiling. “ My father is Sir Samuel Over¬ 
bury, and we live at 3 Firle Mansions, Ken¬ 
sington.” 

Paolo started as if he had been shot. 

“ Sir Samuel Overbury . 3 Fir/e Mansions , 
Kensington ,” was the address he had seen 
on the brown paper parcel! 

“ Are you unwell ? ” asked Ronald, seeing 
Paolo's sudden change of expression without 
any visible cause. 

“ I think I must be,” stammered Paolo, too 
dazed with his discovery to realise all that 
it meant. “ My head keeps throbbing so. 
It’s very silly of me. Do you mind if I leave 
you for a few minutes ? ” This excuse of 
Paolo's was quite true, for he had not yet 
recovered from his adventure and this new 
revelation brought all the old trouble back 
again. 

As he ran upstairs, Paolo told his father of 
Ronald's arrival; and Luigi, on going into 
the dining-room to greet him, was surprised 
to recognise in him the boy who had so 
pluckily come to his aid when he was being 
mobbed by the excited crowd. When he 
heard that Ronald was the son of the famous 
Sir Samuel Overbury, he was still more 
astonished. 

“ My young friend,” said he. “ when I 
spoke to you in that cafe about the wicked 


young champion, 
we live and learn.' 


financiers, I little 
knew that I was 
talking to the son 
of one of them.” 

“ Do you mean, 
sir, that my father 
is a wicked finan¬ 
cier ? ” asked Ron¬ 
ald, laughing. 

Only so far as 
all financiers are 
wicked, of course,” 
replied Luigi, 
“though I have 
heard bad things 
about the way in 
which he treats his 
workpeople.” 

“ I dare say you 
have, sir, but every 
important man has 
nasty things said 
about him. But 
wait till you know 
my father, and have 
heard his side of the 
story, before you 
judge him.” 

“ That is quite 
fair,” said Luigi 
gently. “ I deserve 
the rebuke. I am 
learning quite a lot 
from you young¬ 
sters : first Paolo, 
and now you, my 
Yes, we live and learn. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE RED LETTER. 

On the Friday afternoon following 
Paolo’s narrow escape from sudden 
death, Madame Costa having gone to sing at 
Brighton, Paolo and his father were alone 
together. They were about to start for a 
walk in Hyde Park, when they heard the 
rattle of a note falling into the letter-box. 

“ It was a little dwarf man who brought 
it,” said Paolo, looking out of the window. 
” a man with black beady eyes and a 
hooked nose.” 

Just then the maid brought in the note on 
a salver ; Luigi took it and opened it with 
great anxiety. Though he said nothing to 
Paolo, he feared that this might be the 
message he was so much dreading. With 
trembling fingers he unfolded the letter and 
read it to himself. Suddenly he turned very 
white, and, staggering backwards, fell to the 
ground in a dead faint. 

Paolo turned, and rushed to his father’s 
assistance. He loosened the clothes round 
his neck and removed his collar; then 
seizing a water-jug from the side-board, 
dashed its contents in his face. He had 
seen someone do this to his mother, when 
she had fainted at a concert. This treat¬ 
ment Mas successful, for Luigi gradually 
returned to consciousness, and when he Mas 
able to Malk, Paolo assisted him to a sofa, 
where he lay down exhausted and shut his 
eyes. 

Presently he looked up at Paolo. 
“ The letter ? " he said. “ Where is that 
red letter ? ” 

“ Oh, the letter the little dwarf brought ? ” 
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said Paolo. “ It is on the floor over there. 
You fainted just as you were reading it." 

“ Read it, Paolo/’ said Luigi, as the boy 
picked it up. “ It is too late ! My resigna¬ 
tion has been refused ! ” 

Paolo looked at the mysterious letter 
which was written in red ink, and read as 
follows : 

“ Brother Luigi Costa.—You have 
failed in the task allotted to you. You 
are a slave to fear and unworthy of this 
noble society. Therefore, lest you should 
reveal anything to our enemies, it will be 
necessary to remove you from this present 
world. The committee is unable to accept 
. your resignation, and, as a penalty for 
your disobedience, and as a precaution 
against possible treachery, has reluctantly 
condemned you to death. As an act of 
grace, however, we will allow you to put 
an end to yourself in whatever way yon 
prefer. But if at the end of three days you 
are still alive, know then that the whole 
world will not be large enough to hide you 
from the vengeance of the Sons of Glorious 
Liberty.” 

Paolo read the horrible letter through to 
its bitter end ; and. though he had already 
seen more than his father of the villainy of the 
anarchist society, he did not lose his self- 
control. 

“ Oh, father ! ” was all he could say. 
But Luigi buried his face in his hands and 
wept like a child. 

■' I have done nothing to deserve all this,” 
he sobbed. “ They have given me no task 
to perform. I have broken no oaths and 
neglected no duties ; yet because I ask for 
freedom they condemn me to death. Sons 
of Glorious Liberty indeed ! Ah ! how 
foolish, how madly foolish I have been ! ” 
Then Paolo realised what he had done. 
His was the fault ! His deed had brought 
down the wrath of the anarchists upon his 
poor father ; he could not blame himself for 
what he had done, but he saw that he was 
wrong to have kept silence. Had he told his 
father at once all about the box of dynamite, 
thev might by now have been able to fly 
to a place of safety. 

" Father, dear father,” he said, laying his 
hand on Luigi's forehead, “ it is all my 
fault. The anarchists did give you a task 
to perform—I ought to have toll you 
before-” 

“ Tell me at once ! ” shouted his father. 
“ It may not be too late.” 

“ It is too late,” said Paolo. “ and if it 
wasn't I don't think you would do it.” 
Then, whilst Luigi listened with baited 
breath, he told how he had found the 
ruvsterious parcel on the dining-room table, 
and how his suspicions had been aroused. 

“ What did you do with it ? ” asked 
Luigi, trembling. 

“ I took it away,” said Paolo, as if it were 
quite an ordinary thing he had done, “ and 
then I dropped it into the river.” 

Luigi was electrified into life. “ You did 
it ? ** he cried excitedly. “ All alone ? 
You carried an infernal machine all the way 
to the embankment ? Do you know what 
a risk you ran ? These dynamite machines 
are most uncertain and may explode w hen 
least expected. Do you know' you have 
been playing with death ? ” 


“ Yes,” said Paolo quietly, as if almost 
ashamed of himself. “ I knew it all the 
time. I hope you aren’t very angry, father. 
I didn't know what else to do.” 

“ Angry ! ” cried Luigi, springing to his 
feet and hugging his little son to his heart. 
“ How’ could I be angry with such a son ? 
My brave boy ! My little hero ! So you 
did all this to save me and I never guessed 
it ! ” 

Paolo was quite startled to learn that he 
had become a hero, for he had never regarded 
his action in that light before. It seemed 
to him that he had only done what was 
inevitable and chosen the least out of several 
possible evils. 

“ Never mind about it, father/’ he said, 
struggling to free himself, though his father s 
praise was music to his ears. “ I don't 
want to think about that horrible thing 
any more. But I am glad you are not 
angry. The only thing to do now is to try 
and get away from these anarchists. 
Oughtn’t we to tell the police ? ” 

“ Oh, no. Not the police ! Besides I 
have sworn to secrecy.” 

“ But I have not, father, and I know' all. 
The anarchists cannot be more angry with you 
than they are now, whatever you do. There 
is one good thing—you are no longer one of 
them. But we must do something soon for 
mother’s sake/’ 

“ Oh, what a wretched husband and 
father am I ! ” cried Luigi, w ringing his 
hands in despair. “ I do nothing but bring 
danger and suffering on my dear wife and my 
brave boy ! ” 

At this Paolo began to be impatient. 
“ Don't talk like that, father; it does no 
good. We are all in the same boat and 
I’m not going to leave you. Perhaps we 
might send mother away somewhere where 
she w ould be safe ; but I shall stay with you. 
I'm not afraid, so you needn't worry about 
me.” 

” No, no, Paolo, you must go away with 
your mother. I will not bring any more 
trouble upon you.” 

“ Now, father, listen to me,” went on 
Paolo with an air of authority. “ You are 
dreadfully upset by this affair; and no 
wonder. Anyway you are not quite yourself 
yet; so you’d better let me manage things till 
you feel all right.” 

Luigi looked up at Paolo with a new* 
respect. The usual order of things was 
reversed : the father was taking confidence 
from the courage of his little son, and, at 
this time when he Mad lost all faith in 
himself, looked to him for guidance ! 

“ I will first send a telegram to mother at 
Brighton,” went on Paolo, telling her to 
stay there till she^hears again from me. 
Then you and I will go and see Sir Samuel 
Overbury, the father of my’ friend Ronald.” 

“ Never ! ” cried Luigi. “ He is one w ho 
oppresses the hireling in his wages ! ” 

“ Hush, father ! You don't know any¬ 
thing ; > T ou have only' heard the stories 
Mr. Bardi tells. Anyway his son is all 
right. He is my friend and I shall tell him 
everything. Besides, it is our duty to do so, 
for Sir Samuel was the man whom the 
anarchists wanted to kill/’ 

“ Very well, Paolo,” said Luigi with 
resignation. “ You shall go and tell him 
yourself, while I wait here.” 


“ I don’t like to leave you alone, father,” 
said Paolo. “ What if they came for you 
whilst I am gone ? They may blow up the 
house or carry you off to their den.” 

“ What could you do, old fellow, if y r ou 
were here ? ” asked his father with a smile. 
“ You couldn't protect me.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” said Paolo. “ But 
if it came to a fight, two are better than one. 
Won't y r ou come with me to see Sir Samuel, 
father? Then I shan't have to leave you.” 

But Luigi only’ shook his head. “ You had 
better hurry,” said he. “ When you have 
seen Sir Samuel, come back at once and tell 
me what he advises. Don’t forget the 
telegram.” 

Paolo embraced his father sadly, for he 
knew not what might happen before he saw 
him again ; then with silent haste he ran 
out of the house. As he passed the window 
he looked up with a brave little smile and 
waved his hand : that was the last Luigi saw 
of Paolo for many a long day*. 

So be continual.) 



Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Flattery. 



Awkward—Very ! 

In his anxiety to reach the Head Master's private house, 
to which he has been invited to lunch. 1’arkm.son, who 
has lost his train, takes a short cut across the fields. 
Unfortunately, he slips when climbing a stile and is 
precipitated into the mud. He is now afraid to more 
and afraid of being late! 
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Our Rote Book. 


A WAYSIDE MONSTER. 

A. B. L., a reader of the *' B.O.P.," writes: 
“ I enclose herewith a photograph which may not 
be without interest to some of your readers. This 
massive bloc* of gritstone is situated on a wild moor¬ 
land road in the Peak of Derbyshire, leading from 
Sheffield to Hathersoge and Castleton. It is only 
one of many rocks of almost equally curious formation, 
which are scattered over the heathery moors in this 



The Toad's Mouth Rock. 


Wonderland of the Peak. Many have been the 
theories to account for the Toad’s Mouth Rock, which 
is otherwise known as the Frogstone, but it sits like 
the Sphinx on its own enigma. A fanciful and closely 
observant local writer not inappropriately likened it 
to * some antediluvian monster crawling down from 
the moor and becoming fossilised in ages past.’ " 


THE LAKE OF FIRE. 

Hawaii, one of the beautiful Sandwich Island?, 
possesses the largest active volcano in the world. This 
is called Kilauea, and it is situated on Mount Mauna 
Loa. Its crater is an enormous cup, nine miles in 
circumference, six thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and with a depth ranging from eight hundred 
to eleven hundred feet, according ns the molten waves 
of everlasting fire aro at high or low ” tide.” When 
the volcano is lively, the middle of this vast pit is 
said to be a fierce mass of red lava, on which waves of 
flame are sometimes seen rising to a height of several 
feet. When the eruptions are very serious the molten 
lava flows over the cup and rolls in rivers down the 
mountain side, spreading much misery and ruin far and 
wide. 


WHEN BOWS WERE USED- 

IN olden days in Great Britain favourite long bows 
were bequeathed from father to son as precious heir¬ 
looms and even now the walls of many an old house 
display one of these relics of the past, ’which contrast 
so strangely with our later weapons of war. There is 
a tradition that guns were first introduced into battle 
at Crecy, but there is more than tradition to show that 
the bow was used in actual warfare in England so late 
as the time of the Civil War. The last bowman’s 
battle-shot fired in this country is supposed to have 
been discharged at the siege of Devizes, under Cromwell 
and Fairfax. A bearded arrow hurtled through the 
air, fired by some bowman in the town, at Sir Jacob 
Astley as he stood by the river side. The arrow stuck 
in the ground between the knight's legs, and as he 
stooped to pick it up he said, “ You rogue, you missed 
your aim.” That was the last bow-shot in English 
warfare, but it was bv no means the last arrow that 
British soldiers would have to face ; both the long and 
the cross-bow were used against the rifle by the 
Chinese in the last war which we waged with the 
Celestials. 


A LITTLE MEMBER. 

IN "Addresses to Boys and Boy Scouts,” by the 
Rev. G. F. Cecil de Carteret, M.A. (Skeffington A Son, 
‘2s. net), we have a little volume of " Straight talks 
with boys" which, we hope, will have a wide circulation. 
It is a book for boys themselves to “ read, mark, learn 
and digest,” and at the same time it will be valuable 
to scout-masters and others whose duties bring them 
intimately into touch with boy life. Its helpful 
suggestions will be appreciated. Some of the chapter 
headings—“ A Lad's Prayer,” “ What's Wrong in 
Gambling ? " “ Chosen to be a Soldier," " Idle Hands ” 
and " A Little Member ”—will help to indicate the 
scope of the book. The passage we quote below is 
from the address on “ the little member,” the tongue. 

“ Sometimes a very small tiling may do a very big 
work. St. James gives four illustrations of this. He 
pictures a horse turned about in whatever direction the 
rider may wish simply by a little steel bit in its mouth. 
Then he pictures a big ship out on the ocean tossed 
about by the waves and driven by the fierce winds, 
yet under perfect control as the skipper holds the helm 
and guides the slup whither he will. Again, he pictures 
the burning of a great forest which has been set on lire 
by a little spark. And lastly, he speaks of the tongue, 
and shows what a lot of harm or good it is capable of 
doing. I don't think we consider half enough the 
importance of our words. Jesus Christ said some 
very solemn things about our words when He was on 
earth. On one occasion He said : ' Every idle word 
that men shall speak they shall give account thereof in 
the day of Judgment. For by thy words thou shalt 
be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.' 
And so I want to speak about this little member which 
has such great power to do evil and to do good. And 
first we will think of it when it 
is not under control and is 
allowed to shape words which 
may do deadly harm to the lives 
of others. Think of some of 
these words. 

" Profane Words .—Some of 
you hear plenty of these. Some 
people will tell you they mean 
nothing. Then all the more 
reason why they ought not to be 
spoken. But, as a rule, they do 
mean a great deal ; and when 
you analyse their meaning it 
makes you almost shudder to 
realise the awful blasphemy 


uttered against God, or the terrible curses pronounced 
upon His creatures by unthinking men or lads. 
Words stick in our memory, and it is difficult to 
get rid of them. But try, my lads, to deafen 
your ears to tho profane words which sometimes 
you are forced to hear; and when they will come 
back to your mind, drive them out at once. Never 
repeat a bad word which you may have heard. 
Whatever the person who spoke it may have meant, 
by it, at any rate, as a Christian lad for you it 
can only mean profanity and blasphemy, and will 
grieve the Holy Spirit of God which is in you. 

"Impure Words .—Tho dirty story, tho indecent joke: 
how often is a boy’s tongue guilty of such conversation 
as this, and how many a pure iad has been dragged 
down to a life of impurity simply by what he heard! 
The words suggested an unclean thought which aroused 
the passions, and led to the act of impurity which 
afterwards became a habit. Never allow yourself 
either to hear (if you can avoid it), or to say, anything 
that you would mind repeating to your mother or 
sister. There is nothing manly in what is impure; 
it is utterly base, and cowardly, and effeminate." 

Boys, take these words to heart. Let your daily 
prayer be: " Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
and keep the door of my lips.” 


JOKE LETS. 

" Why did you leave your last place ? " 

“ Master was too sarcastic." 

“ How was that ? " 

*' Well, I told him I saw a snail on the garden path 
an’ he says to me, * You must have met it.’ ” 


A gentleman entered a hairdresser’s shop and told 
the barber to cut his hair A la mode. The knight of 
the shears set to work and completely cut all his hair 
off. 

The gentleman looked in the mirror, and, seeing the 
state of his head, was enraged. He demanded why 
his hair had been cut in that manner. 

“ I cut it as you ordered it,” answered the barber. 
“ I nnderstood you to say you wanted it all mowed.” 


THE young man who had spent his efforts for several 
years without result in studying art, was talking 
with his practical uncle, who had patiently paid the 
bills. 

•‘Of course,” Baid the young artist, “I know I 
haven’t made much of a go at it, but I don’t think 
you ought to advise me to try something else. You 
know it's best to put all your eggs in one basket, and 
watch that basket." 

“ Um I That may be, Charlie, but did you eter 
think how foolish it is to put so many baskets around 
one bantam egg ? ” 







OUR SAILOR PRINCE 

H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor, the second son of the King, bavin? completed his oourse at the Royal 
Naval College at Dartmouth, is now at sea on the training ship Cumberland . The cruise will last six 
months and will include a visit to the West Indies. 


Scarred 
Cliff Island: 

A Tale of a Vendetta • 

By A. FERGUSON, 

Author o/ “ The Singing Kettle " “ Held as Hostages." 

“ Up the Kssequibo ,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER II.-PRANCIE’s STORY. 

“ ~i rY home.” said Francie, “ was in Sant’ 

jtJL Agnese, a little fishing village on the 
north coast of Sicily. My people, the Cazale. 
were fishers. So were the Barbuzzi. There 
had been vendetta between the Cazale and 
the Barbuzzi for many generations. It was 
always there, though sometimes it might 
sleep for a long time. Then, behold! a 
sudden flare up of rage, and a Barbuzzi 
would drive his knife into a Cazale, or a 
Cazale would kill a Barbuzzi, and the 
vendetta was awake again. 

“ In old times there had been many 
Cazale and many Barbuzzi. But, what with 
drownings at sea and bad fishing seasons 
when, there not being too much to eat, the 
fisher folk died easily of the fever; and what 
with the many killings of the Barbuzzi by 
the Cazale and of the Cazale by the Barbuzzi, 
there had come to be, in my time, on each 
side only one family of the name and blood. 
Of all the Barbuzzi, only five men were left 
—fierce old Giuseppe Barbuzzi and his four 
sons. And of us Cazale, only my father, 
my big brother And myself, who was but 
twelve years old—little more than a child. 

“Then one morning came a hot dispute 
over a catch of fish, which the old Barbuzzi 
and my father both claimed, and knives 
were drawn. The other fishermen separated 
them, but very bad names had been called 
and the blood of both was on fire. Nothing 
more happened then, for my father and 
brother had to go away to take their fish to 
market at distant Valefiori. It was my 
birthday, and to make feMa for me they 
took me with them. 

“ Wc returned home late in the day. As 
one draws near Sant’ Agnese, the road runs 
through a thick grove of trees. There the 
Barbuzzi were lying in wait for my father 
and brother. As we passed through, un¬ 
suspecting, they sprang out upon us, all the 
five of them. 

“ * Run, child, run for your life! ’ 
father ordered me. 
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“ I ran, as if I had wings, to Sant’ Agnese 
and implored help. Many came running 
back with me, for the odds—five Barbuzzi 
against two Cazale—were cruel. But when 
we reached the place of the fighting, my 
father and brother were both dead. They 
were big and strong men, and very brave, 
and they fought sg fiercely for their lives 
that, despite the odds, they had killed 
Giuseppe Barbuzzi, and given death-wounds 
to two of his sons. 

“ We of our village were always used to 
settling our vendettas in our own way, and 
to keep the matter hidden, for we did not 
like the interference of the law. But, some¬ 
how, the carbinier! came to hear of what had 
happened. Then they got hold of me and 
made me tell my story, and the two Barbuzzi 
who still lived were arrested—Bartolomeo, 
the eldest of the family, and Tommaso, 
the youngest. They were tried and put in 
prison for many years. They might have 
got more still, only, you see, it was a very old 
vendetta between the Cazale and the Bar¬ 
buzzi. And, besides, my father and brother 
had managed to kill three Barbuzzi before 
they got killed themselves, and that made 
the fight seem not so unequal after all. 

“ I was the chief witness against the Bar¬ 
buzzi brothers, and it was well for me that 
they weie shut up in prison for a time. 
True, Maso the younger,so strong but, oh ! so 
stupid, counted nothing without his brother, 
Barto, who always told him what to do. 
But that brother! Ah, signors! He was 
fiercer and stronger than Maso! In the 
fight he had lost all the fingers of his left 
hand, and he had sworn aloud over his 
father’s and brother’s dead bodies that he 
would kill me, child though I was, and so 
wipe all the Cazale off the face of the earth. 
He was put in gaol before be had the chance; 
but, because I had witnessed against him at 
the trial, he made a double-strong oath to 
kill me when he came out again. 

“ I had lost my kind father and brother, 
and there was not, save myself, man, woman 
or child of my blood in the world. I was 
so al) alone and sad! Then old Beppi and 
Angela Conti took me and befriended me, 
for which may the good God reward them 
in this life and after death! With them, I 
lived and grew' to be a man, until the time 
drew' near for the Barbuzzi to come out of 
prison. 

“ Then old Beppi said, * You are, to me 
and Angela, a son, Francesco. But what 
use to keep you by us to tend our old age ? 
We shall have you only to bury, once Barto 
Barbuzzi is free. For he wall kill you as 
surely as the sun shines ! Have I not known 
the man from his babeliood ! He has sworn 
to kill you, and he will be as one mad, 
having care and thought only for what 
leads to this end, until the deed is done. 
Now, this is what we, who love you, say:— 
Leave us and go far away ! Hide yourself 
among a strange people, in a very distant 
land, and, then, trust to the good God to 
keep Barto from finding you—for he will 
search far and w'ide for you. Alas, yes ! 
Nothing w ill tire or turn him, in his madness, 
from his evil purpose. He will not rest 
until you arc dead or he.’ 

“ I knew that Beppi Conti spoke no more 
than truth. It made me very sorrowful 
to leave .-<* <jood friends and go alone 


to far strange lands. But there was no 
other way. I am not of the fighting kind 
like my father and brother—only for my 
country in battle would I fight, for I love 
not blood-shedding. I cared not for the 
wicked old vendetta. I had no wish to kill 
Barto Barbuzzi—rather would I have him 
to kill me. But I did not want him to kill 
me. I w'anted to be let live and work in 
peace, to be glad for the sunshine and the 
laughter on God’s good earth. Therefore, 
that I might not die before my time I left 
the dear place and people I had known all 
my life, and, working my way by land and 
sea, I at last reached this British country. 
I came here because I thought that here I 
should be better hidden than in America, 
since so many Sicilians go there to make 
their fortune. 

“ I have been here two years and have 
learned the country's language and ways. I 
have worked at my calling of fisherman and 
have done well. I have been able to send 
money home secretly to Angela and Beppi 
Conti, and yet have had money for the 
Savings Bank—in this country it is easy 
for a man, who is steady and hard-working, 
to make money. My mates of the cutter*— 
one of whom is its padrone, its master—have 
ever been my good friends. And I have 
found good friends elsewhere among the 
fishing boats, some of them Italians like 
myself. Oh yes, I have been very happy 
in this countrj’, where never did I think 
Barto Barbuzzi would find me. Very happy 
—then two days ago, I am in Northport 
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and come out of a little tavema where I often 
go dine. And, ecco ! I find myself face to face 
with Maso Barbuzzi ! 

“ Maso does not know me—l was a little 
boy when he saw' me last. I make pretence 
I know' not him. I cross the street, hide in 
a doorway and watch. Maso waits leaning 
against a telegraph post. Very soon a 
tram-car stops there. A man jumps out. 
It is Barto Barbuzzi. That is enough for 
me. I know whom he seeks. 

“ I wait until Barto and Maso go inside 
the iaverna , then I slip away to the bank 
and draw' out all mj' saved money. Then, 
I go very fast to the wharf and get on board 
the Sea Foam , our good cutter. 1 sew 
up all my money tight in the waterproof belt I 
wear under my shirt. I must go away from 
Northport never to come back. That is 
the one thought I can think, for my head goes 
round so, and my heart beats to make me 
sick. Glad am I that my mates come quick 
and w e put out to sea. I work with them. 
I sit with them. I eat W'ith them. And, 
all the time, I think what story I shall 
tell to make them put me ashore at some 
place on the coast, where I can find my 
way to another port, and ship on board a 
steamer that will carry me far away from 
this country and the Barbuzzi. 

“ I dare not tell my mates the true story. 
They would not believe it. They are very 
good chaps, but they are of the colonial 
British—how could they understand Sici¬ 
lian vengeance in a nature such as Barto 
Barbuzzi’s ? They would say it is a maggot 
in my brain. They would laugh, they would 
make funny with me, if I told them that 
Barto had travelled the many thousands 
miles to kill me because my name was 
Cazale. Therefore, I do not tell them, but 
think, think all the time how I shall persuade 
them to put me ashore by and by. 

“ Then comes the storm, and there is no 
further use for me to think and plan. Ail 
that can be done is to run before the w’ind 
for the nearest safe harbour, even were it 
Northport with Barto Barbuzzi lying there 
in wait for me. But the good God, who 
sent the w r ave to wash me overboard, and 
who brought me safe here into your kind 
care, has shown me a w’ay how I may escape 
for always Barto’s knife. Graciously listen, 
signor, and say that it is well. 

“ My mates, who, without power to aid 
me, saw’ me swept overboard in the storm, 
w ill carry the tale to town that I am drowned. 
Very good ! let that tale reach Barto Bar¬ 
buzzi’s ear, as he goes about among the 
fishermen, asking for me, and udien he makes 
himself sure that I am dead, he will trouble 
himself no more to seek me. It may well be 
t’.iat then he w'ill depart from this country, 
he and his brother, since my heart tells me 
that it is only his thirst for vengeance that 
has brought him from Sicily. Ah, signor, 
of your grace, say not that I live! Leave 
the Barbuzzi to believe me drowned! And 
in your great kindness let me stay hidden 
here, with you, on this lonely island, until 
they have departed, for ever, from tliia 
country. Then no longer will the fear of them 
trouble my heart, and I will live joyously 
as a free man in a free land should live.” 

As may be imagined, I had listened with 
breathless attention to the foregoing story. 
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and my father was scarcely less interested. 
In his youth, he had spent some years in the 
south of Italy, and he found the tale likely 
enough, while no one, seeing and hearing 
Francie tell it, could doubt its truth. 

By way of reassuring the little Italian, my 
father threw out a suggestion that the Bar- 
buzzi brothers, by a curious coincidence, 
might have come to the colony merely as 
immigrants, and, very possibly, might have 
no knowledge that the man whom Barto had 
sworn to kill had come there before them. 

But Francie rejected the suggestion with 
many vehement shakes of his head. 

“ They came here, knowing me here. 


because Barto wants to kill me,” he declared 
with absolute conviction. “ But it is hard 
to say how he learned I was in this country. 
The good old priest of our village, through 
whom I have twice sent news of myself and 
money to the Conti, who were my second 
parents, he would not betray me any more 
than old Beppi Conti himself. But Mother 
Angela, she is a very old woman and loves 
to talk. I am as her son, and it may 
be she has boasted of my prosperity to 
other old women, and told more than she 
meant to. Oh, of course, she will have 
sworn her friends to secrecy, but, you know, 

signor-! ” Francie’s rueful laugh and 

shrug of the shoulders completed his sentence 
very fully. “Also, a man like Barto Barbuzzi, 
with a hate so big and a vow sworn, is cunning 
to find out secrets he wants to learn.” 


Father agreed with him that this was not 
a case that could be met by an appeal for 
police protection. 

“ I am afraid your story would sound, to 
colonial police ears, somewhat of a cock-and- 
bull tale, Francesco,” he said. “ Even if 
they did move in the matter, it would serve 
no end save to reveal you to your enemies, 
for it would only be your word against that 
of the two brothers. The Barbuzzi, of 
course, would disclaim any evil intentions 
towards you—and then take their first 
chance of secretly doing away with you and 
clearing out of the colony.” 

“ That is bo, signor,” assented Francie, 


gravely nodding, “ that is truly as you 
say.” 

“ No,” continued my father thoughtfully, 
“ on the whole, your own plan is the wisest 
under the circumstances—we must leave it 
to bo inferred, for a time, that you are 
drowned. After all, it isn’t as if you had 
near relatives and friends in the colony to be 
distressed by your supposed death.” 

“ Alas, no, signor,” agreed Francie, 
with a half-laughing, half-sorrowful twist of 
his face. “ There are few who have a 
thought to spare for Francesco Cazale. 
For one moment, perhaps, my mates will 
be sorry while they say, ‘ Pity that little 
Italian Frank has gone to feed the fishes— 
he wasn’t such a bad sort.’ My funeral 
oration thus said,— ecco ! I am forgotten ' ” 

“Dick and I won’t believe that, Fran¬ 


cesco,” said Dad, smiling, “but we’ll allow' 
them to say the funeral oration, while you 
stay safe with us and await developments. 
If, after careful inquiry, we find that your 
enemies have settled down to stay in the 
colony, we shall ship you off to try your 
luck in America, or elsewhere, with the 
savings you have in your belt to give you a 
good start. If we find that the Barbuzzi 
have gone back to Sicily—which they are 
likely enough to do if you are right in 
thinking it was only to take vengeance on 
you that they came here—why, then, all is 
well. You will return to Northport, and 
explain everything to your friends, and find 
how glad they are to see you alive and 
thriving.” 

(To be continued.) 

X X 

Riddle.nie.Ree. 

(Continued from p. 341.) 

We give below two more enigmas, which 
our readers may like to puzzle out. The 
answers will be given in a later issue. 

Enigma IV. 

I’m black or I’m white, I’m hollow and 
round. 

I’m good or I’m bad, in most houses I’m 
found. 

I’m rough and I’m smooth, and although I’ve 
no feet, 

I’m obliged to move off when a lady I meet. 
When engaged in my duty it can’t be denied 
That sometimes I’m straight, sometimes on 
one side ; 

Im oft full to the brim, yet you need have 
no fear, 

Should I chance to upset it is perfectly clear 
That nothing I spill, and I give you my word. 
In all climates I still in the draughts am 
preferred. 

And although I’ve no money ’tis plain to the 
view, 

I lack seldom a crown and often hold two; 
I’m in all but three letters and used in each 
season, 

So pray puzzle me out mid this rhyming and 
reason. 

Enigma V. 

I’m warm and I’m cold, I’m damp and I m 
dry. 

And I’m certain to fall whenever I’m high, 

I ne’er for a moment was known to be still, 
And always am busy in doing good and ill. 
I’m playing around you though I ne’er can 
be traced, 

And I’m frequently bitter although I’ve no 
taste. 

Whenever I rise with a violence affrighting. 
You may know by my howl I’m inclined 
to be biting ; 

All the world over my vigils I keep, 

For although often lulled I’m never asleep. 

Lydia E. J. O’Hara. 

X K ^ 

Ik the opinion of the ancients, he was the 
great man who scorned to shine, and who 
contested the frowns of fortune. They 
preferred the noble vessel too late for the 
tide, contending with winds and waves, 
dismantled and unrigged, to her companion 
borne into harbour with colours flying and 
guns firing. There is none of the social goods 
that may not bo purchased too dear, and 
mere amiablencss must not take rank w ith 
high aims and self-subsistcncy. ( Emerson .) 



'* And. ecco I I find myself face to face with Maso Barbuzzi.” (See p. 354.) 
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11 Ratty : ” 

A Tale of the Transvaal Mounted Polices 

By BERNARD FINCH, 

Author of “ A Trooper of Constabulary “ Boer and Briton “ The Substitute,” etc. 



UNCTUALLY 

at the ap- 
pointed 
hour the 
trooper 
stole in to 
rouse the 
corporal. 
“Ra tty” 
was awake 
to full con¬ 
scious ness 
almost be- 
f o r e the 
man had 
crossed the 
threshold. 

“All 
right! ” he 
whispered, 
springing to 
his feet. 

Through the darkness came the sound of 
the heavy breathing of the slumbering 
M’suti, sunk into the deep sleep of utter 
exhaustion. The close atmosphere of the 
tiny room was filled with the pungent odour 
of the native’s body, so unpleasant to a 
white man’s senses. Ratty spat disgustedly ; 
but remembering the service which the nigger 
had rendered, he stifled his annoyance, and 
leaving the sleeping man to his rest, slipped 
noiselessly into the outer room. 

As dawn approached, the Corporal roused 
his men one by one, and stationed them at 
their various posts. Each man clutched 
his loaded rifle and knelt watchfully at a 
loop-hole. 

The light of day crept in almost im¬ 
perceptibly, showing up a quiet and peaceful 
landscape. Ratty paced silently from one 
loop-hole to another, surveying the sur¬ 
roundings on all sides. The calm silence of 
the morning made his caution appear almost 
ludicrous, and he was beginning to feel a 
sense of irritation, when some movement 
in the bushes that fringed the clearing in 
front of the buildings arrested his attention. 

Ratty’s interest re-awakened to keenness. 
With vigilant eyes he scanned the distant 
undergrowth. And suddenly a dark head, 
crowned with a ridiculous head-dress of 
feathers, appeared at the side of a dense 
thorn-bush. 

Ratty held a high opinion as to the 
advantage of drawing first blood. He 
brought his rifle to bear, and taking careful 
aim, fired. A high-pitched scream cleft 
the air, reaching the ears of the constabulary 
men even above the roaring echoes which 
followed the discharge of the shot, and the 
feathery head-dress fell back out of sight. 

The result of Rattv’s shot was instan¬ 
taneous. A rolling yell went up from the 
edge of the clearing, and in every direction 
aative warriors could be seen springing 
forward to the attack. The greater number 
of these were spearmen, armed with the 
broad stabbing assegai and a sheaf of 
smaller throwing spears. 

They presented a fantastic spectacle as 
they sped to the attack. Upon their heads 
they wore nodding feathers, dyed to brilliant 
colours. Across their squat faces and their 
bare chests ran w ide daubs of coloured clay, 
red and yellow. Suspended just below' the 
knee each warrior wore a fringe of flowing 
hair, while about the waists many of them 


PART n. 

carried a jingling belt of hollow ox-horns 
and teeth. 

As this motley crew burst from cover, 
and began to charge down upon the con¬ 
stabulary buildings, Ratty spoke a swift 
order, in a low voice of stern determination. 

“ Steady, men! ” he commanded. 

“ Pick your man, and make every shot tell. 
Now, let them have it! ” 

Upon the word, the rifles began to ring 
out. The oncoming warriors, sweeping 
forward in close order, presented an easy 
target at such , short range, and the little 
band of besieged troopers did great exe¬ 
cution with their persistent firing. Man 
after man crashed to the ground, but the 
remainder, maddened with the lust of 
battle, still pressed forward with great 
eagerness. 

A distance of 150 yards, short enough 
under ordinary circumstances, becomes a 
serious consideration in the face of such a 
withering rifle fire as was poured from the 
constabulary quarters. The native warriors 
came on bravely, but as the leaders fell one 
by one, and still the relentless hail of lead 
continued, they began to falter. En¬ 
couraged by this, the troopers redoubled 
their efforts, reloading their magazines with 
feverish haste, and firing steadily. 

The foremost of the charging natives 
reached a point within thirty or forty yards 
of the barracks, but the havoc wrought in 
their close ranks had had its effect. First 
one and then another of the blacks w heeled 
about, and sped for the cover of the pro¬ 
tecting bush, and soon the whole force was 
in panic-stricken retreat. In their terror 
they closed in together,each bent on reaching 
the nearest point of safety. Their dense 
ranks were riddled by the troopers’ rifle 
bullets, and the casualties among the 
retreating warriors were enormous. 

At length, the last man dashed out of 
sight among the clustering thorn bushes, 
and Ratty and his men had an opportunity 
to relax their efforts, and take a survey of 
the position. The clearing around them 
was now r dotted with the bodies of dead or 
dying savages, in some places lying in ones 
and twos, and in others piled into hideous 
heaps. It w r as a sickening sight, but the 
blood lust was running in the veins of the 
men, and they exulted over their success. 

“ They haven’t done with us yet,” came 
Ratty’s warning voice, and even as he spoke 
there came the sound of a volley, and the 
whistle and hum of flying bullets could be 
heard above their heads. 

“ Um ! their elevation is rather high just 
yet,” was the Corporal’s comment. “ But 
they will improve that, and, unless I am 
much mistaken, will soon make things very 
warm for us.” 

As if to verify Ratty’s opinion, at that 
moment there came the sound of a ripping 
tear in the iron roof above their heads, as a 
heavy bullet crashed through. 

Shots were rained in upon them from every 
quarter, and although only a small pro¬ 
portion of these reached their intended billet, 
the situation rapidlv began to assume an 
aspect of considerable peril. Heavy slugs 
ploughed their way through the flimsy walls 
of the citadel, every now' and again sending 
a shower of splinters in every direction. 
The enemy’s marksmen kept carefully out 
of sight during the fusillade, and the con¬ 


stabulary men were unable therefore to 
return the fire with any effect. 

“ Hold your fire, boys,” was Ratty’s 
order. “ They will soon get tired of hiding 
themselves.” 

Sure enough, before long a disturbance of 
some sort could be detected on the edge of 
the clearing in front, and presently with 
loud yells of defiance a body of spearmen 
emerged from the shelter of the bushes, and 
bore down upon the object of their attack. 

As before, the troopers’ well-directed shoot¬ 
ing played havoc in the ranks of the blacks, 
but the latter, profiting by their previous 
experience, spread themselves out in open 
order, and running at an angle, succeeded in 
reaching a point where they were covered 
from the troopers’ fire by the block cf 
stabling. Thus protected a number of 
them were able to reach the stable. To guard 
against a sudden rush across the small space 
intervening between the stable and the main 
building, Ratty brought up every man 
he could spare to that side, and with 
grim determination the constabulary men 
waited the final charge. 

It soon became evident, however, that the 
natives had other plans. A loud hammering 
upon the iron walls of the stables, at the 
farther side, reached the ears of the waiting 
men. 

“ They are after the horses,” muttered 
Ratty. 

Such indeed was the case. In a few 
minutes, the blacks effected an entrance, and 
with triumphant yells began to lead out the 
animals. 

“ Pick them off as they go back, boys,” 
cried Ratty ; “ but be careful not to shoot 
the horses.” At the thought of any harm 
coming to his own beloved “ Waterloo ” he 
gritted his teeth angrily. 

It appeared, however, that the blacks were 
aware of the white men’s care of their steeds. 
As they emerged again from the shelter of 
the stables, the troopers noticed with dismay 
that every man of them was securely hidden 
from view by the bodies of the captured 
animals. A groan of disappointment went 
up. 

“ Shall we shoot. Corporal ? *’ asked one 
of the men. 

“ No ! ” growled Ratty, bitterly. 

Not a shot was fired, and the procession 
of horses disappeared with their captors 
into the bush, where a host of natives 
received them with yells of triumph. 

The hail of the native rifle fire now began 
afresh. Ratty and his men, unable to 
retaliate upon the hidden marksmen, 
crouched at their loop-holes, and anxiously 
awaited the savages’ next move. It was not 
long in coming. 

The firing ceased again, and presently the 
figure of a horseman was seen to leave the 
shelter of the bush and ride out into 
the clearing. Every trooper immediately 
recognised the horse. It was “ Waterloo ” 
himself. Ratty was in a spasm of anger 
at his helplessness. As the horseman drew 
slowly nearer, the men w'ithin the building 
saw r that he had the yellow skin and wiry 
black hair of a half-breed. Ratty gave vent 
to a sudden exclamation of surprise. 

“ The White Kaffir ! ” he burst out. 

The rumours concerning this notorious 
character were true, then. The rascal 
himself was approaching. With cunning 
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astuteness he had chosen as his steed the 
corporal’s own animal, the great “ Waterloo ” 
himself, the horse that had made himself 
famous throughout the wide district of that 
northern mountain region by his victory 
in the race for the Berg Cup. The ruffian 
was well aware that no constabulary man 
would risk shooting the horse, and counted 
himself, therefore, quite free from attack. 

With cool daring the man rode to within 
speaking distance. Crouching low upon 
the horse’s neck with the object of protecting 
himself from a shot, he called upon the con¬ 
stabulary men to surrender. No sign or 
sound came from within the building in 
response to the summons. 

“ Lie low, boys,** whispered Ratty, 
hoarsely. 

The half-caste repeated his demand, 
and again a deep silence was his only 
answer. With a snarl of rage, the 
ruffian shook his fist towards the 
barracks, and hurled a volume 
of insulting abuse upon the de¬ 
fenders. Then wheeling sud¬ 
denly, he drove his heels 
into “ Waterloo’s ” sides, 
and made as if to gallop 
away. 

The animal he bestrode, 
however, had other ideas. 

He had come willingly 
enough in the direction of 
his stable, but he now 
resolutely refused to go 
further. Planting his hoofs 
firmly in the ground, he 
stood fast. Then began a 
desperate struggle. The 
half-breed carried a heavy 
“ sjambok ” of rhinoceros 
hide, and with this weapon 
he lashed at his horse 
with merciless severity. 

“Waterloo,” roused 
to fury at this un¬ 
usual treatment, 
reared and plunged 
madly. Up and down 
in the space fronting 
the barracks horse 
and man careered, 
each striving for the 
mastery. The Kaffir 
was a magnificent 
horseman and re¬ 
tained his seat upon 
the bucking animal’s 
back with wonderful 
cle verness. The 
troopers watched the 
struggle with feverish 
interest. 

Of a sudden, at a 
word from their 
leader, they raised a 
chorus of derisive shouts. At sound of 
this, the half-caste, exasperated at the ill 
success of his efforts to force the horse 
from the neighbourhood, lost all semblance 
of self-control. With maniacal fury he 
raised the sjambok, and show'ered a series 
of cruel blows upon “ Waterloo’s ” flanks. 
Maddened with pain, the great animal 
reared upon his hind legs, paw'ing the air 
wildly. Higher and higher he went, until 
he overbalanced and threw himself bodily 
backward. 

The half-caste, growm careless in his blind 
rage, was unprepared for this sudden 
desperate move. He crashed to the ground 
with a sickening thud, and the horse 
toppled heavily across the man’s prostrate 
body. 

As “Waterloo,” dazed by the shock of 
the fall, and quivering in every limb, 
struggled to his feet, Ratty sprang to the 


door of the barracks, and flinging it wide, 
emitted a shrill whistle. The horse pricked 
his ears at the familiar signal, and, breaking 
into a trot, .came obediently to his rightful 
master. Before the natives realised w'hat 
had happened, the horse had scrambled 
across the verandah, and was safely within 
the shelter of the building. Meanwhile, 
the form of the White Kaffir lay still and 
inert upon the plain, at a point midway 
between the constabulary barracks and 
the edge of the clearing. 

The mishap to their leader had an im¬ 
mediate effect upon the attacking mob 


hands and knees, until at last he disappeared 
into the undergrowth that fringed the 
clearing. 

Late that afternoon, when the Command¬ 
ing Officer of Police rode up at the head of 
a large relieving force, no sign of a rebellious 
native could be seen. 

“ We are too late, then. Corporal 
Holmes ? ” said the officer. 44 You won’t 
need us after all ? ” 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” replied Ratty 
with a grim smile. “ I shall be glad of your 
men’s help in digging graves,” and he waved 
a hand towards the piled-up heap of dead 

warriors. 

[the end.] 


* The half - breed carried a 
heavy * sjambok ’ . . . and with 
this weapon he lashed at his 

horse with merciless seventy." 


of savages. The rifle fire ceased, and 
summoned by the monotonous beating of 
tom-toms, or native drums, the blacks 
withdrew their surrounding forces, and 
gathered together to hold a council of 
war. 

An hour of nerve-trying inactivity dragged 
by. Then an exclamation from one of the 
watching troopers drew' attention to the 
form of the White Kaffir. The stricken 
man had recovered consciousness, and was 
now struggling in an attempt to rise to his 
feet. 

“ May I shoot, Corporal ? ” breathed one 
of the troopers, excitedly. 

“ You blood-thirsty young ruffian! ” 
Ratty cried good-humouredly. “ No ! 
We do not make war upon the wounded.” 

And so the troopers sat silent, and watched 
the leader of the savages crawl slowly and 
painfully aw'ay, dragging himself along on 


“ BLACKFOOT.” 

The tribal name of the Blackfoot Indian* 
is derived from an ancient legend. A 
powerful chief had three sons, the first two 
being great hunters, but the third being 
unlucky both in war and the chase. As he 
mourned over this his father called him to 
his side. 44 My son,” said he, 44 why art thou 
so sad ? ” 

“ Because I am no hunter,” replied the 
youth. 

The old chief, stooping down, blackened 
his son's feet with a charred stick from the 
camp fire, and spake these prophetic words: 
44 Ever first shalt thou be in the hunt and in 
war. Go in peace.” 

The son grew in fame and wisdom, became 
chief of the tribe, and was renowned far and 
wide. At length his name was extended 
to the whole tribe. 
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TOMKINS TERTIU3 loquifcnr :— 

H, Master Sammy Slacker is no credit to his race, 
A shambling sort of figure, with a pasty kind 
of face; 

He's careful of appearances but doesn’t care for play. 

And slopes about the playground in a sickly sort of 
way. 

Now Bill and I like exercise and think that loafing’s 
rot, 

But Master Sammy Slacker is afraid to get too hot! 

And Bill and I like footer, and we’re getting jolly tough. 

But Sammy will not come and play—he thinks that 
footer's rough I— 

We’ve really got a ripping team—for juniors you know. 

And if you’ll try a kick with us, I guess we’ll make you 
blow I 


SAMUEL SLACKER. 

By H. De Bock porter. 

We come home hot and hungry in a splendid state of 
dirt. 

But Master Sammy Slacker says he’s sure that he'd 
get hurtl 

We’re very keen on cricket, and young Bill’s a clinking 
bat, 

And as for my fast bowling—well, you can’t do much 
with that! 

I know my batting’s shaky, but you ought to see me shy ! 

And Bill, ho judges catches with a pretty steady eye. 

Next season our eleven has a very decent card— 

But Master Sammy Slacker says the ball is far too hard 1 

Now Bill is great at rowing, and I’m pretty handy too, 

And if you like the river—we’ll be there, we promise 
you! 

nr 


I’m rather nuts on swimming, and although Bill is not 
fast 

He’s got a useful breast stroke, and he is a dog to last I 
Our diving’3 coming nicely and our headers are quite 
bold. 

But Master Sammy Slacker says hi3 feet get horrid 
cold 1 

Later. 

So Bill and I took Sammy and tee rolled him in the mud, 
And gave him lots of exercise and tried to warm his 
blood; 

And since he’s found he's got to come and cannot get aicay , 
He's gradually acquiring quite a notion hots to play / 
And, if we only stick to him and carry out our plan , 

We'll either bury Samuel, or turn him out a Man 1 

r 


Making Use: of Gas-Mantle Boxes. 


A Simple Task Tor the Indoor Worker. 

By JOHN NEL80N. 


r seems a great pity to throw away the 
empty boxes which have contained either 
the ordinary or the inverted gas-mantle, 
especially as they can be turned into very 
useful articles for everyday service. For 
instance. Fig. 1 shows a spill-holder, which 
could also be used for the reception of dried 
grasses, made from two long boxes and a 
short one, the latter having held an inverted 
mantle. After one removable end of each 
box has been fixed firmly on, all three are 


end of the horizontal, but the other is 
movable to allow the entranoe of a ball of 
string, the end of which is taken through a 
hole in the box, as shown in the illustration. 
The first colour of enamel having been laid 
on, curved lines of a different tint can then 
be added, as in Fig. 2, unless the plain colour 
is preferred. 

Single boxes can bo used in just the same 
manner, though perhaps it is better to put 
a couple of ornamental handles at the top 


cardboard, two identical designs being glued 
together, so that the tongues T (which have 
been left unstuck) spread out and grip 
the surface of the box whereon they are 
fixed. Before leaving these single vases, 
it may be pointed out that a circle of wood 
let into the bottom of the box, as at C, Fig. 3, 
makes a far neater job than gluing on the 
cap, and that when fixed on a wooden base 
these single vases can be used in combination 
with small ornamental figures of any 



glued together, the tops, of course, being left 
open. A few coats of enamel are next 
applied to hide the printed matter on the 
cardboard, then, if desired, another colour 
is put on, and when quite dry some simple 
design is obtained by scratching away por¬ 
tions of the last coat with a large needle in 
order to expose the colour beneath. Or an 
imitation of brickwork can be obtained in 
precisely the same way. 

Fig. 2 shows a holder for pens and pencils 
with a shorter box lying at the foot. Tho 
cap is fixed securely on the lower end of tho 
upright box, so also is that at the right-hand 


as at A, Fig. 3, and three feet as at B. The 
patterns in each case should be cut from thin 


descnption. 

To make a pin-cushion similar to Fig. 4, 
take off both caps, and fix in the ends of 
two pieces of ribbon, R, that are long enough 
for a bow to be made by which the cushion 
can be suspended. Next make two small 
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cushions, stuff them into the open ends of 
the box, fixing them with glue, and then 
cut away a portion at C in order to obtain a 


In Fig. 5 six boxes are used. 
Begin by removing the caps and 
fixing the boxes together as shown. 
Then glue a piece of cardboard 
on the back end, and when 
dry run the point of a sharp 
knife around close to the out¬ 
line made by the boxes so as 
to get rid of the surplus 
card. Now cut six circles of 
£-in. wood to fit into the 
mouths of the boxes, and 
centrally on these fix small 
knobs similar to K, so that 
the lids can be easily with¬ 
drawn when the contents of 
the pigeon-holes are required. 
To use a single box in the 
same fashion, an inverted 
mantle box, with one cap 
glued firmly on, can be secured to 
the wall in any requisite place and 
its own cap can be used to close up 
the projecting end. 



Fig. 4. 


cavity for holding other trifles. Instead of 
colouring this with enamel, first cover the 
box with some bright material, and then 
overlay with lace. 
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Between the Xwo: 

A Story of Grammar School L.afe. 


By SERCOMBE CRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Mad Yathehl" 

A Goorkha's Kookri “ Tlu Dumb 
Chief" etc., etc. 


onald Arm¬ 
strong was 
so utterly 
surprised at 
Cyril Falk¬ 
land’s de¬ 
liberate 
to break 
Cressington, 
felt powerless 
He would 
have dragged Cyril 
from Cressington’s side, but such a proceed¬ 
ing would be utterly useless, since Cyril 
showed so unmistakable a predilection for 
that senior’s friendship. Armstrong w as not 
aware of the extent of Cressington’s hold 
upon the younger boy; was not aware of 
Cressington’s knowledge of Cyril’s escapades; 
was not aware, also, of the holiday spent 
in each other’s company at Bournemouth. 
He was utterly disappointed, and more, was 
indignant with Cyril, for betraying his trust 
and for leading Geoffrey into bad ways. 

He wrote a scathing letter to Cressington, 
but the latter gave no sign of having received 
the missive and avoided the writer on every 
occasion. Cyril sent back Armstrong’s letter 
unopened. Armstrong called at Falkland’s 
house, but Cyril was “ out ” ; he waylaid him 
in the big schoolroom, but the younger boy 
pushed past the senior, with averted face. 
Donald referred the question to his father. 

“ I fear,” said Dr. Armstrong thoughtfully, 
44 that when a boy of young Falkland’s 
temperament gets the bit between his teeth, 
he will run wild till brought up by some 
calamity that God, in His mercy, may send. 
You must remember, Donald, that Falkland 
has had very little parental control, and has 
always gone his own way, seeking always his 
own pleasure. I am quite satisfied that you 
have done all in your power to help the boy ; 
ho seemed so happy and tractable when he 
was staying here last term. No doubt, 
Cressington would exercise a strong attrac- 


CHAPTER XXIV.—FIGHTS—SNOW AND OTHERWISE. 

tion for an unrestrained, high-spirited boy 
like Falkland, and I can quite see how the 
love of mischief and the tasting of forbidden 
pleasures, such as cave exploring or cigarette 
smoking, would bo a distinct lure to a boy 
of Falkland’s disposition. The same words 
might apply to your brother Geoffrey, and 
therefore the father’s voice grew stern— 

“ I must advise you to have no further inter¬ 
course with young Falkland; he has 
deliberately dragged my dear little Geoff 
into bad company, and is causing worry 
to you, Donald, at a time when you should 
be concentrating upon your scholarship 
work.” 

So Donald Armstrong worked steadily for 
his forthcoming examination, looking in 
vain for any change in Cyril’s attitude. 

Terry, with earnest solicitations and 
importunate words, besought Cyril not to 
deny him his friendship. Wistfully, Cyril 
glanced at his warm-hearted friend of the 
last term, and said—“ Get out! ” 

Terry refused to be dismissed, however, 
and clung tenaciously to the friendship; 
Cyril could not escape Terry, and there was 
bound to be a final rupture. 

There was no one else in the Underground 
when they met. Terry exclaimed, with a 
whole world of entreaty in his voice : 

“ Oh, Cyril, you aren’t going to give up 
being chums with me, and go w ith that beast 
Cressington ? I say, can’t we be chums ? ” 

“ No,” said Falkland coldly, all the more 
coldly because his heart quivered at the 
appeal of his merry chum of last term. 

“We must be friends, Cyril, we-” 

“ Get out! ” exclaimed Cyril, pushing 
Terry aside. But Terry refused to be 
ignored, and clung to Cyril’s arm. The 
latter shook himself free, and threatened to 
repel any further advance with violence. 

Terry would not believe that his chum 
could mean what he said, and once more 
advanced to beg Cyril not to forget the jolly 
times they had had together, not to- 


Cyril Falkland’s fist shot out and inter¬ 
fered with what Terry was going to say. 

Terry was not an angel, only a fiery little 
Irish boy. 

Within tw T o minutes a fight was in full 
progress, and from the playground above, 
such boys as had remained for a bout of 
snowballing—there had been a heavy fall 
of snow—came rushing downstairs to wit¬ 
ness the unexpected spectacle of a battle 
royal between Cyril Falkland and Terry 
O’Brien. 

A fight between boys who have shared one 
another’s confidences, and relied on each 
other’s help, is a sad sight; so we will not 
watch the hard-fought contest. The irony 
of it all was that Cyril used the skill imparted 
by Armstrong to defeat Terry, who only 
confessed himself beaten at the earnest 
solicitation of Halstead, the oldest boy 
present. 

Armstrong noted the signs of conflict on 
the following morning ; and waylaid Terry, 
as the latter tried to escape unperceived. 

“ I wish you would come to our place this 
evening,” said Armstrong, seemingly not 
noting the little Irishman’s swollen lip and 
blackened eye. “ Squeak hasn’t got over 
last Wednesday’s affair. I had to talk to him 
plainly about smoking and other things, and 
reminded him that ho ought to have sided 
with you. Poor little Geoff, he’s started 
early to realise that school life has its 
temptations. I only hope that it won’t take 
the ‘ squeak ’ out of him; he has been 
wonderfully quiet lately—for him.” 

However, Geoffrey Armstrong duly 
recovered his spirits that evening when 
Terry came round to superintend the 
reproduction of a mimic Waterloo which, by 
reference to histories and maps of the battle, 
was carried out by means of the suitable 
grouping of toy soldiers on the nursery table. 
To conclude the evening’s entertainment 
Terry, Bubble, and Squeak invaded 
Donald’s den and lured him forth to a «'vno 
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of “ Scouts,” which resulted in peals of 
laughter ventilating every comer of the staid 
old house which had once been the residence of 
a noted Georgian bean. Even Dr. Armstrong 
was hunted out of his surgery for the last 
great scouting expedition, and huge was 
Squeak’s delight when he located his father’s 
ambuscade behind the wardrobe on the top 
landing. 

Terry, too, was his own wild merry self 
again, and only on bidding good-night did 
a shadow cross his face. 

“ All right! I will come again," said he, 
in answer to an invitation. “ I have plenty 
of time to spare now that I haven’t got 
a—much to do.” 

“We shall be jolly glad to see you, Terry ; 
I know Geoff will.” 

“ And me,” added Miss Kathleen Arm¬ 
strong, alias “ Bubble,” catching up her big 
brother’s remark. 

“ Good-night, all! ” said Terry, brightening 
visibly. 

The day of the Heathcote Scholarship 
examination drew near, and Armstrong was 
working, fairly confident of getting one of 
the exhibitions. He allowed himself, how¬ 
ever, to participate in some of the joys of 
snow and ice. The winter, though late in 
coming, was long in going, and there were 
continuous falls of snow. 

One Friday morning, seeing that there 
was not less than a couple of feet of recently 
fallen snow lying in the playground, Dawson 
organised a grand snow fight. 

The playground was in the midst of the 
town, and, therefore, was surrounded with 
high wallB. A line of fortifications was to Ire 
built right across the playground, facing 
the school buildings, and having an im¬ 
pregnable rear composed of the high wall 
abutting upon the back premises of big 
houses in an adjoining street. 

The Sixth Form, assisted by the Third 
in the capacity of sappers and miners, 
challenged the whole school to attempt to 
dislodge thorn from their snow citadel. 
The school accepted the challenge, and 
promised the complete downfall of the 
Sixth. 

After morning school, Dawson superin¬ 
tended the raising of a snow wall four to five 
feot high ; and the Third worked till their 
backs ached, while the Sixth criticised, 
and lent a very occasional hand in file 
process of construction. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the school made 
plans—and snowballs—storing the ammuni¬ 
tion in the gutter below the Pantiles, which 
snow-powder magazine could only be reached 
through a window in the Underground. 
ThiB window was placed in charge of a 
valiant guard commanded by Halstead, and 
all through the dinner hour relays of boys 
kept watch lest marauding Sixth-Form free¬ 
booters should plunder their stores. 

A truce was soundod for the necessary 
afternoon school, and at 4.14 p.M. the fight 
began. 

The Sixth, aiming with deadly precision 
the snowballs made by the Third, stood 
within their battlements and kept back the 
hordes of the invading Rest with an un¬ 
slackening fire. The ammunition within the 
fortress soon commenced to run low, and 
seeing that it was not thought advisable to 
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convert the snow wall into snowballs sooner 
than was absolutely necessary, some dar¬ 
ing Third Form spirits decided to collect 
material from without the fort. Terry, 
Springfield and Bobs made their exit at 
the extreme left of the battlements, being 
slightly sheltered by a small outhouse. A 
perfect rain of missiles descended upon their 
devoted heads, but they proceeded to calmly 
manufacture snowballs, which were no sooner 
made than they were conveyed by a line of 
waiting Thirds to the ammunition store 
within the fort. Their work was done under 
the protection of a heavy fire from the 
ramparts, but soon the overwhelming 
numbers of the rest drove the daring Third 
Form boys back to shelter. 

Most of the Sixth and Third Form boys 
had remained behind after school to take 
part in the conflict; only Bowney, who had a 
long walk home, Webber who had a bad 
attack of sonnet-writing, and Cressington, 
were absent from the ranks of the Sixth, 
while from the Third the only absentees were 
Cyril Falkland, Charlie Higgs, Wiggins and 
Wade, the last two arguing that, since there 
would be no voting, they need not remain. 

Armstrong had command of the left half 
of the fort, Huniset of the right half, while 
Dawson, as commander-in-cbief, had super¬ 
vision of both, and was, at the same time, 
free to lead a sortie against the foe. 

It was not long before a sortie became 
necessary. Advancing under cover of the 
small outhouse on the left of the fort, a 
strong force of the Rest posted themselves 
within twenty yards, and from the roof of 
the outhouse they pelted Armstrong’s 
commando. Dawson saw that Armstrong's 
force were taken at a disadvantage: the 
enemy must be dislodged. Uuostentatiously 
preparations for a Bally were made: Arm¬ 
strong and Huniset were to retain five 
Sixth Form boys apiece, and the remainder of 
the defenders were ordered to make a sortie 
and sweep the outhouse clear of invaders. 

The daring sharpshooters on the roof, led 
by the intrepid Halstead, had no time to 
descend before they were surrounded. Their 
leader, however, putting his feet together 
and extending his legs at full stretch, pushed 
off with his hands, and caine hurling down 
amongst a yelling posse of Third Form boys, 
whom he escaped. Forthwith he proceeded 
to rally the panic-stricken Rest. Trail, 
Andrews, Burton, and three Fourth Form 
boys surrendered to their captors, and were 
ignominiously hauled from the roof, and 
carried to confinement within the snow 
fortress. 

Prisoners, by the unwritten rules of the 
game, wore required to imagine themselves 
loaded with heavy chains, unable to escape. 
Andrews, as he stood following the fortunes- 
of the fight, know not how to restrain him¬ 
self from rushing forth into the fray, and 
Trail had to remind him of his fetters of 
honour. 

“ Hang it all! I’ve filed them off,” said 
he. 

Peters happened to be warder of the 
prisoners. “ Yes, you had a file secreted 
on your traitorous person, but I, your jailor, 
stripped you and revealed the hidden file.” 

“ You jolly well didn’t ! ” exclaimed 
Andrews, who felt that imagination might 
sometimes be carried too far; but he kept 


up the romance by saying: “ I secreted the 
file in my beard.” 

“ You tried to hide it from me,” retorted 
Peters, “ but I had you bathed and shaved 
ere I consigned you to the dungeonmost 
cellar of this fortress of dreadful fright. 
Prisoner, speak but one word, and I will 
have thee flayed alive.” 

“ Here, I say, young Peters,” exclaimed 
Fifth Form Andrews to the presumptuous 
Third Form boy. “ Don’t give me too muoli 
of your oheek, or I’ll punch your head 
for you.” 

“ You can’t, prisoner, you are heavily 
manacled,” said Peters, to whom fiction 
was always more real than fact. “ Insolent 
one, I will pull thy traitorous nose. Be¬ 
hold, thou art powerless to—Here I say ! 
Aooah 1 You can’t do it! ” 

The ficry-tempered Fifth Form boy had 
been wonderfully patient, but, when Peters 
started to pull his nose, he immediately 
Bmackcd his warder's head with a re¬ 
sounding whack: imagination has its 
limits. 

“ Armstrong, I say, Armstrong ! ” cried 
the indignant Peters. “ One of the 
prisoners, who’s chained up so that he 
can’t move, has boxed my ears.” 

Armstrong’s attention, however, was 
already more than occupied. The Rest of 
the School had rallied under Halstead's 
leadership, and their superior numbers 
were swamping the comparatively small 
numbers of the sallying party. Shouts, 
yells, imprecations, cries of pain, exhorta¬ 
tions to advance, rose in one deafening 
chorus. Snowballs were whizzing here, 
there and everywhere. Dawson himself 
had to drag Parry from beneath a seething 
mass of boys which threatened to suffocate 
the careless Third-Former. Bobs, his head 
bare of covering, could be seen in the 
thickest of the fight, his mop of red hair the 
centre of the hottest scrimmage, Terry ably 
seconding him. Springfield's remarks were 
so heated that it is a wonder he did not melt 
all the snow he came in contact with. 

Many a gallant rescue was necessary, as 
when a Sixth Form boy was overwhelmed 
by a dozen of the Second Form, hurling 
themselves upon his back, tugging at his 
legs, clinging to his arms, till they brought 
him tumbling into the snow where they 
promptly settled on him like a swarm of 
gnats. Such was the state of affairs when 
Armstrong and Huniset conferred as to 
what was best to be done, seeing that already 
four Sixth Form boys were wallowing 
helplessly in the snow, and others could 
with difficulty repel the valiant small boys 
who swarmed about them. The Sixth must 
be reinforced. 

In less than two minutes there was not a 
single defender left in the fort; they had gono 
forth to fling themselves into the mel6e. 
And well for them their sally proved 
successful. 

Unable to withstand the vigour of the fresh 
contingent of Sixth Form boys, the Rest 
of the School turned and streamed in full 
retreat through the Underground out into 
the lobby, until not a single warrior of the 
Rest remained in the playground; even the 
prisoners felt justified in escaping from an 
empty fortress. 

Side by side, Armstrong and Terry had 
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attacked three Fifth Form boys who 
attempted to make a stand at the Pantiles 
corner, and, somehow, one of the panes of 
glass in the schoolroom window was smashed. 
The foes, their confusion completed by the 
sound of broken glass, fled, and Armstrong 
and Terry were left victors—with a pane 
of glass to pay for. 

Dr. Sanders had a definite system of 
treatment for boys who broke panes of glass ; 
he gave the guilty boy four hours grace in 
which to replace the smashed pane, and to 
a small boy the ordeal of interviewing a 
glazier, and paying for the repairs without 
calling upon the parental purse and so 
incurring the paternal wrath, was sufficiently 
dreadful to make the culprit very careful 
in future. More dreadful still was the punish¬ 
ment for not getting the smashed pane 
replaced within four hours—a public 


thrashing.’ But the panes were always 
replaced in time. 

It was Armstrong who. on this occasion, 
visited the glazier, and the latter at once 
came to make the necessary repairs. The 
key of the big schoolroom was procured 
from “ Sergeant,” and Armstrong stood 
watching while the glazier chipped out the 
broken pieces of glass. Dr. Sanders strolled, 
casually, into the schoolroom, and Arm¬ 
strong went to make the necessary declara¬ 
tion of the accident. 

“ You, Armstrong ? ” queried the Head 
Master. “ I myself am of the opinion that 
the erratic young O’Brien was the culprit.” 

Donald Armstrong looked surprised: how 
did Dr. Sanders come to know about the 
smash ? 

“ I was watching your snow-fDht from an 
upper window,” continued the Head Master, 


“ and I witnessed the flight of the 
snowball from O’Brien’s hand to the 
schoolroom window. It is kind of 
you to attend to this detail for 
O’Brien, but I claim that it is best 
for boys to suffer for their misdeeds 
in full; it is mistaken kindness to 
shield them.” 

Armstrong looked up sharply ; it 
was the very thought that had 
occurred to him during the last few 
days—only, not in connection with 
Terry. 

The Head Master went and seated 
himself at liis desk, signing to 
Armstrong to follow, and leaving 
the glazier at work, safe out of 
earshot. “You go to Nexton for 
your examination next week, don’t 
you, Armstrong ? ” 

“ Yes Bir, on Wednesday.” 

“I’m sorry, Armstrong,” said 
the Head Master, reflectively. 

“ Soiry , sir ? I don't under¬ 
stand.” 

“ I am sorry, Armstrong, because 
I shall lose what Heathcote will 
gain.” 

Armstrong looked up, and there 
was understanding and deep content 
in the look. “ You mean, sir, that 
I am safe for the scholarship ? ” 

“ Absolutely,” said Dr. Sanders. 
“There are only ten competitors for 
the six vacancies, and knowing the 
schools from which they come, I 
have no hesitation in saying that 
you will secure fourth place at the 
very lowest. I shall be sorry to 
lose you. Armstrong, our relations 
have been very happy ones; \\ c 
have only had one little difference 
of opinion, I believe ? ” 

“ You mean about the bicycle 
accident to Brice, sir, when you 
thought I was suspicious of someone, 
and wouldn’t tell you. I think, now, 
I ought to have told you.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Head Master, 
keen interest showing in his face. 
“ The affair of Brice and the 
wanton mixing of the bicycles may 
almost be said to have been for¬ 
gotten, so let it be forgiven.” 

“ You mean, sir, that if I told 
you whom I suspected, you would 
not act upon my evidence ? ” 

“ I scarcely said that,” laughed the Head 
Master. “ But, come, if you will explain 
your part in the affair, I’ll promise to take 
no further steps in the matter. The bicycle 
affair can be consigned to the limbo of 
forgotten things.” 

Armstrong was much relieved now that he 
could unburden his mind of w hat had been 
a worry and a difficulty to him. He had 
found the cap lost b} r Cyril Falkland when 
the latter mixed the bicycles in the early 
part of the previous term, and had drawn 
his own conclusions from the fact. These 
conclusions had caused his hesitation when 
the Head Master called the roll with a view 
to discovering the perpetrator of the mischief. 
At the subsequent interview he had promised 
to reveal whom he suspected when he con¬ 
firmed his suspicions, but he did not try 
to discover fresh evidence because he feared 
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the results of exposure to Falkland—ex¬ 
pulsion and Milden Lane School. He hhd, 
therefore, returned the cap with a note 
purporting to come from the Tudor Ghost, 
hoping thus to warn Falkland and check his 
wild pranks—if, indeed, Falkland were guilty. 

“ Armstrong, I think it was a case of 
nescio and xntdligo, wasn’t it ? ” remarked 
tho Head Master as the Sixth Form boy 
finished his explanations. “ In your heart 
of hearts you knew Falkland was guilty, 
but didn’t legally know that he had com¬ 
mitted the offence; in fact, you knew it 
so well that you avoided knowing more. 
Armstrong, perhaps your Head Master is 
not so stern and hard a man as you think 
he is ; maybe, I should have been as con¬ 
siderate for little Falkland as you have been. 
For, personally, going over all the facts in 
my mind, I can quite see that Falkland v as 
the guilty one . . . You were saying, 
Armstrong, that you think it would have 
been wiser on your part to have confided 
in me—why ? ” 

“ Because—oh ! because Falkland’s going 
to the dogs, in spite of all I tried to do.” 
Donald Armstrong almost broke down. 

Dr. Sanders rose from his seat, sym¬ 
pathising with his monitor’s evident distress 
of mind, and said : 

“ Cressington leaves at the end of this 
term, believe.” 

Donald Armstrong stared with surprise at 
the Head Master. “ Yes, sir,” he cried 
eagerly. “ It’s Cressington’s influence 
that’s spoiling Falkland.” 

“ But there are other influences working 
in the school, thank God,” said Dr. Sanders 
reverently. “ I am not only interested in my 
boys’ mental progress ; I am as pleased to 
see them ‘ fight an upward fight ’ as to win 
an exhibition to Heathcote. You, Arm¬ 
strong, will please me in both particulars. 
Ah, the glazier’s work is done. Please 
show' him out. Good afternoon, Armstrong.” 

The senior duly escorted the workman to 
the door, locked the schoolroom door, and 
returned the key to “ Sergeant.” Much 
elated at the Head Master’s hopeful prophecy 
concerning the scholarship, he was, never¬ 
theless, sad at the thought of Cyril’s future. 

Much was to happen, however, before a 
week had passed. 

(To be continued.) 

jr 

NOTE THE POSTSCRIPT. 

The postscript to a letter is often the most 
important feature in it, as witness the 
following story. 

A country gentleman who was visiting 
London thought he needed a bulldog at his 
country house, and his wife and daughter 
admitted that he did. Unfortunately the 
three could not agree in a choice, so finally 
the father bought three dogs, the selection of 
each, from three different dealers. 

Having had the dogs dispatched to his 
home, ho then changed his plans about 
going back there, and his family joined him 
in town for a brief hoi .day. A few days 
later he received the following letter from the 
stableman at his country residence :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Your three bulldogs arrived 
all right last n’ght on tho same train. I 
locked them up together last night in a box 
stall.—Yours truly. J. Jackson. 

“ P.S.—We have only one box stall. 

" P-S.—You will have to buy some more 
dogs.” 


Our note Book. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

WHAT appears to be a ghostly vessel, complete in 
every detail, is shown in this photograph of “ Tho 
Phantom Ship.” In reality it is a print made from a 
positive on glass instead of a negative, and the photo¬ 
grapher explained that it could be simply made from 
any negative in the following manner. Take your 
negative into the dark room, place it upon an unexposed 
plate and strike a match, holding it at arm's length 
from the plates. For a negative of ordinary density, 
the match should be extinguished when about half 
burnt. Then develop plate in the ordinary manner. 
These directions are rather rough-and-ready, but they 
will serve. The positive can be used to print a nega¬ 
tive on glass at any time. It was in this way that tho 
picture of the ” Phantom .Ship ” originated. The 
photographer had a very beautiful negative, and as he 
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was afraid that it might be broken, ho made such a 
positive plate so that he could duplicate his negative. 
He received an order for prints of this picture, and a 
new assistant got hold of the positive by mistake and 
made the prints from it, thus producing a very beautiful 
and unusual picture by accident. This method will 
produce very artistic pictures by selecting the right 
subjects ; an arrangement of ferns, for instance, would 
resemble snow crystals, a summer landscape would 
look like midwinter, and a portrait would reproduce as 
something quite spectral. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

DEATH OP A “ TOM BROWN ” 
CHARACTER. 

IX our article ” The Most Famous Boy3’ Fight in 
Fiction,” in No. 8, p. 122, we referred to the death of 
the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, who was the original of 
one of the characters in Tom Hughes’ famous book. 
Wo have now to chronicle the death of another 44 Tom 
Brown ” personality, Mr. John George Hollway having 
died on December 30, at Worthing. 

Mr. Hollway, who was in his ninetieth year, was one 
of the seconds in the famous fight between Tom Brown 
and " Slogger ” Williams. He was a member of 
Dr. Arnold’s house, and played in several Rugby 
matches against the rest of tho school. 

¥ ¥ ¥ ' 

ALARMS ! 

THE alarm clock is a very useful invention. Most 
assistant masters have one in their room. There are 
certain places, however, where their use is prohibited, 
and one of these is the compounds of the Johannesburg 
mines. On one occasion a Christian (or civilised) 
Kaflir who was working on a certain mine purchased 
one of these clocks and set it for an hour before the call¬ 
up bell rang—ho probably wanted to get up early to 
cook himself something extra for breakfast. When the 
alarm went off tho effect on the other seventy odd 
Kaflirs, who shared the " room," and who were not 
so enlightened as himself, was something to be re¬ 
membered. They broke out of the room and made 
for tho town, and it was some days before the compound 
officials succeeded in getting them all back again. 
Since then alarm clocks are barred on all of the 
Johannesburg mines. 

In the Kaffir territories of the Cape alarm clockB are 
used by the European residents in the wet season—in 
the dry season the sun wakes one up earlier than is 
often desired—and the native “ boys ’’ employed in 
these households do not mind them, but no trader will 
use one. One trader in Qumbu who did so is a standing 
warning to the others. He had set the alarm for a 
certain early hour and had told his 44 boy " over-night 
to get up early and bring him the coffee. It happened 


that as the “ boy ” came into the room the clock went 
off. The native dropped tho cups and fled. Later 
on in the day a deputation, consisting of the chief, a 
conple of headmen and the witch doctor, waited on 
the trader and told liim that he was ‘tagati ’ (bewitched). 
that he harboured ovil spirits. All the trader's 
protestations were useless, and his offer to give a 
practical demonstration of the working of the clock 
was indignantly refused. The news spread, the stor*- 
was boycotted, and the upshot of it all was that the 
trader had to sell his business and migrate elsewhere. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

HOW TO KEEP PIT. 

Evehy boy who is weak and wishes to become strong, 
and every boy who is strong and wishes to keep so. will 
w elcome tho little book prepared by Sir. Eustace Miles. 
It is entitled 14 Fitness for l’lay and Work ” (T. Murby 
& Co., Is. Qd. and 1 j. net). This work, says the author, 
is intended for boys at school, and for those who have 
left or are just leaving school. With schooldays over 
many boys miss the games as well as the discipline ami 
social life of school. Mr. Miles here gives them most 
excellent advice. We heartily recommend the book. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

EXPLAINED. 

T UAT can be the reason that Rogers the idle 
Has donned this demeanour of mental distress ? 
’Tis quite common knowledge how well he can bridle 

Tho vigorous brains he pretends to possess. 

For Rogers, in class, is the bane of the masters ; 

Without an ambition to shine or excel. 

And this, very often, has led to disasters. 

As Rogers himself is best able to tell. 

Vet now, on a number of tomes he is stewing 

(See! Open in stacks on the table they lie). 

First one, then another minutely reviewing 

With murmuring bps and a wandering eye. 

44 Come, Rogers, old chap ! Be at peace we implore you! ’ 

Distracted, he rumples his hair with his hand, 

” I’m xcild l ” he exclaims. " See the guide-books before 
you , 

Vacation arrangements hare yet to be planned J ” 
John Lea. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE THINGS THAT MATTER. 

A plea for a greater sense of personal responsibilit v 
was tho text of a striking address by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in his last sermon of the year in Canter 
bury Cathedral. Men and women, he said, must care, 
and must show that they cared, about the things of 
the day. 

“ Some will remember how the great medheval seer 
near the opening of his darkest vision, describes th< 
hapless plight of the great multitude of men and 
women who in life’s battlefield had borne no strenu¬ 
ous part either on one side or the other; men and 
women who, to quote Dante's pungent words. * were 
never really alive,’ who had spent their years ' without 
infamy and without praise,’ and who, as the outcome 
of their shiftless, wasted life, were condemned to 
follow vainly a whirling standard which could offer 
them no rallying place. 

” I am afraid tliat no well-informed man—in touch 
with English life to-day—will deny the growth among 
thoughtful, educated, intelligent' Englishmen of the 
spirit which is thus described, the spirit which abstains 
from adequately caring about what is happening in 
great fields of our public life. 

44 It was not 9o in England of old. when the redoubt¬ 
able men who sleep around us within these Cathedral 
walls were alive and strong. I would take you rather 
to later times—days of Courtenay and Wyclif, days of 
Papist and Reformer, days of Roundhead and Royal¬ 
ist— and ask you to consider, with such knowledge 
as you may have of those or subsequent days—remem¬ 
bering, perhaps, 4 Westward Ho I’ or 4 John Inglesant, 4 
or 4 Esmond,’ or ‘ Wnverley ’—or even days far later 
than any of these—whether we have not, among 
thinking folk at large, lost something of the old earnest¬ 
ness, the old caring with enthusiastic caro about 
questions with which a man’s personal pocket had no 
direct concern, but which appealed to him as causea 
that mattered for the nation's well-being.” 

To British boys as well as to British men and women, 
there is a 44 call to arms ” in the Archbishop’s sermon. 
Is there not a great danger that too much importance 
is being attached nowadays to what is really trivial t 
What i9 vicious should, of course, always be avoided : 
what is merely unworthy we too often accept without 
protest. Boys—you, who are the coming men—take 
the above stirring message to heart. Do not be a-= 
Gallio, but begin to care. The things thut are worth 
troubling about are the things that matter in this 
life. 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 




The President’s Chair (front view). 


it was his brother, F. N. Menzies, who, it will be observed, signed 
tho order anent the puntmon authorised to wear the brass plate 
depicted in our photograph, who temporarily succumbed to a 
feverish attack and had to be carried, unconscious, back to his 
lodgings by his comrades who had the choice of resigning all 
pretensions to the trophy or of proceeding to the starting-point 
with seven oars. 

It is now a matter of history that the seven, including Sir 
Robert Menzies himself, decided to move Mr. Hughes, the brother 
of “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” Hughes, from seven to stroke 
and, doing without a bow, move Mr. Lowndes, who filled that 
thwart, to the place just vacated, thus proceeding to the post with 
four oarsmen on the stroke side, and three men and a fairly strong 
breeze on the starboard side. 

Although the pluck of the Oxonians cannot bo too highly extolled, 

sympathy must not 
be withheld from the 
crew of the rival boat 
who were placed 
in the anomalous 
position of having 
everything to lose 
and nothing to win. 
Under the circum¬ 
stances it was not 
surprising that the 
Cantabs, who were 
themselves within 
an ace of starting 
with only seven oars, 
should proceed to the 
post in anything but 
an elated frame of 
mind, and that they 
should be headed 
from start to finish 
by tho crew that 
were resolved to do 
or die. 

For many years 
the boat that bore 
The 'Varsity Puntman’s Badge. the “ seven ” heroes 


The President's Chair (back view), showing the historic 
seven oars 


S een on a fine sunny day in the summer term, with youth and 
beauty thronging its upper deck, the University Barge doubtless 
presents a noble appearance to those who do not possess the entree; 


but seen in the youth 
of the year, when 
spring cleaning is 
obviously the order of 
the day, it requires a 
great effort of the 
imagination to efface 
the impression that 
one is looking upon 
a Noah’s Ark designed 
by a boat-builder with 
ecclesiastical leanings. 

Whatever the im¬ 


pression one gains 
before stepping on 
board the craft there 
can only be one, and 
that akin to reverence, 
when tho favoured one 
penetrates into the 
lengthy saloon that 
forms the official 
Council room of the 
Oxford University 
Boat Club, and secs on every side aquatic relics of more than one notable 
contest. 

Perhaps the object that first catches the eye and demands the greatest 
attention, is the Presidential Chair, a throne of considerable proportions 
and one that is closely allied to one of the most exciting incidents in the 
aquatic history of Henley-on-Thames. The incident in question took place 
on the second day of the regatta, held at the famous riverside resort in 
June 1843, and is known to-day as the “ seven-oar ” race, inasmuch as 
seven Oxford oarsmen succeeded in defeating a Cambridge Eight in the 
final heat for the Grand Challenge Shield. 

When, on April 22, 1903, Sir Robert Menzies, a typical Highland Chief, 
standing six feet two inches high, died at the ago of eighty-six, tho 
incident of the “seven-oar” race was very vividly called to mind, for 


Sevres Vases presented by Napoleon HI. and 

won by Oxford Etonians. 
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to victory was still in existence and pretty much in the same 
condition as on the day of the famous race, but when in 1867 
Mr. Alderman Randall, a rowing enthusiast of Oxford, purchased 
it, he had the boat cut up and the portion that includes the 
coxswain’s seat was fashioned into a chair and presented 
to the O.U.B.C. as a throne 
for its President. The ends 
of the boat, it should be 
mentioned, are now in the 
possession of Lady Stainer, 
who has adapted them to the 
purposes of china cabinets; 
the blades of the seven oars 
decorate the back of the 
Presidential Chair and the flag 
it bore at its victorious prow 
now hangs framed and glazed 
on the w'alls of the University 
Barge. 

In addition to a programme, 
printed in gold on satin, of a 
grand procession of boats on 
the occasion of a Royal visit 
to the University City in 1863, 
there is also to be found in 
this aquatic reliquary a model 
of the boat in which Oxford 
rowed the first ’Varsity race as 
long ago as 1829. Apropos of 
this model it is interesting to 
note that the original boat is 
still in existence and is at 
present housed in a shed on 
the shores of Loch Rannoch, 

Perthshire, whither it was con¬ 
veyed by Sir Robert Menzics 
and his brother, Mr. Fletcher 
Norton Menzies, after it had 
been purchased by them in the 
early forties. 

Although this ancient rel’c of inter-’Varsity racing is held 
by a fam.ly that has writ large its name on the tablets of aquatic 
fame, and one that has proved itself a most worthy custodian, Loch 
Rannoch is a far cry from Oxford and Henley, and it is almost 


a pity tnat the historic craft is not housed at either Oxford, where 
it was doubtless built ; Henley, the scene of the first inter-’Varsity 
boat-race ; or Putney, the venue of many an exciting contest from 
1836 onwards. 

In addition to these and numerous other relics, there are two of 

peculiar interest, namely—the 
jersey, worn by Tom Tims, so 
many years waterman to the 
’Varsity crew and himself a 
famous oarsman, on the 
occasion of his first race which 
he rowed at the tender age of 
nine years, and a pair of hand¬ 
some Sevres Vases won at Paris 
forty-six years ago. These 
vases, it may be mentioned, 
bear the following inscription : 
“ Presented by H.I.M. the 
Emperor of the French for 
competition at the British 
International Regatta, held at 
Paris in July 1807. Won by 
the Old Etonian four-oared 
crow. Wood, Willan, Bowman, 
Hall, Tottenham (cox).” 

Of this celebrated crew, 
A. H. Hall, who stroked the 
Oxford Etonian Club’s Eight to 
victory in the Grand Challenge 
Cup at Henley in two*ucccssive 
years, 1866 and 1867, alone 
failed to obtain his Blue. Mr. 
W. P. Bowman, for instance, 
rowed bow in 1867, when 
Oxford won by half a length ; 
Mr. W. W. Wood rowed at 
No. 4 the same year and at 
6 in the victorious boat of 
1866; Mr. F. Willan, the 
celebrated aquatic authority, 
rowed four years and was in the winning boat on each, and 
Mr. C. R. W. Tottenham enjoyed the exceptional felicity of coxing 
the Oxford crow in five consecutive victories, from 1864 to 1868 
inclusive. 


The Flag of the Seven-Oared Boat. 


Pioneer Days im Queensland. 

By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “ The Black Police of Queensland’’ etc. 


I landed in Queensland in the early 
sixties and for several years 
realised in the northern portion of that 
country the height of my ambition, namely, 
life in a grand, wild, and literally free 
country ; where one man was as good as 
another, where bush laws (and there w'ere 
practically no others) were respected ; where 
men proved good comrades and many 
of the best were rough and rowdy at that. 
Then, what was the life ? 

Soon after my arrival I had the luck to be 
appointed to the Black Police. There was 
no red tape in connection with this force, 
no uniform when out on the long patrol 
excepting a distinguishing cap. Back in the 
snug bark-roofed barracks we dressed up 
to a small extent, and literally “ returned to 
our muttons ” ; for we kept a small mob of 
sheep at the tiny headquarters. 

The force consisted of the senior officer, 
myself, and eight or ten “ boys ” ; this 
term applied to the black troopers. Our 
duties consisted in patrolling country newly 
occupied by squatters who had “ sat down ” 
at long distances from each other, and in 
ascertaining if they w'ere troubled by the 
“ Myalls,” or wild blacks. 

One of our expeditions consisted in 
escorting the first Surveyor, whose object 
was to lav out the site of a settlement on the 
northern coast. That sandy bay has long 


since developed into a most thriving and 
important place, namely Townsville. When 
this rather adventurous bit of “ overlanding'’ 
had been happily carried through, it was 
decided to trend south. After dispersing 
some troublesome blacks, who had speared 
one of our horses on the Burdekin, we 
“ spelled ” at Port Denison—long since 
known as Bow’en, but I prefer the good old 
name—and some weeks later we found our¬ 
selves camped on the banks of a brawling 
rocky river, composed of falls and deep 
pools. 

This stream reminded one, as to its bed 
and rush, of many a Scottish water, ex¬ 
cepting for the fact that the banks were lined 
for miles with dense groves of palm-trees, 
which here and there w'ere interspersed with 
tropical scrub. In some of the giant gum- 
trees which grew in this valley, the drift¬ 
wood, jammed into the high forks of these 
trees some forty feet and more, denoted 
the high water mark of the floods which 
came down at certain seasons when the 
river, in colonial parlance, w r as “ bank and 
bank.” 

The weapons which we used in those days 
were all old Tower smooth-bore carbines. 
Most useful they proved; for, besides carrying 
ball well up to a certain distance, they could 
be used for shot. Consequently they helped 
to provide us with ducks, plain turkeys, and 


other delicacies for the pot. This was a 
welcome change from our daily ration of 
salt beef and damper whilst patrolling. 

As I write, a sad feeling creeps over me 
when I think of all these places changed 
by the necessities of civilisation—bridges 
over rivers, railways cutting our old tracks ! 
Yet it must be so, or how can a country go 
ahead ? 

The incident which occurs in this little 
sketch is in parts amusing, for the rest some¬ 
what gruesome. Yet somehow everything 
came as a matter of course in those early 
days, and if ever a man was fool enough to 
say, “ It’s not my place,” or show by his 
manner that the job did not suit him, he 
either got it hot on the spot, or was told to 
“ pick up his blankets and clear ! ” 

One evening the “ boss ”—a term which 
I never heard at that period—had left for a 
sea-coast township, a horseman having 
found our camp and asked him to take a boy 
with him and investigate some little trouble 
which had taken place in the port. I w’as 
left in charge, and whilst sitting down inside 
a lean-to composed of sheets of bark, one 
of the boys approached me with the remark : 

“ Two white Mary come like it here.” 
(.Anglice — “Two white women are 
approaching.”) 

Sure enough, two ladies rode up. They 
were riding cross-legged and wore brown 
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alpaca. I jumped up and saluted. They 
said that they had come from a neighbouring 
station some thirty miles away and wished 
to give their horses a spell. 

The boys soon had pannikins of tea pre¬ 
pared, together with fried fish from the river; 
the horses were hobbled out in the rich 
grass; and we spent the time with the 
usual bush talk. Most of it, however, con¬ 
sisted in my replying to questions connected 
with the force in which I was serving. 

Suddenly a shot rang out—as far as one 
could judge some three or four hundred 
yards away. 

“ What is that ? ” asked one of my 
visitors. 

“ One of the boys shooting a possum, 
I e^nect.” was my reply. 

The elder of the two ladies thereupon 
turned to me and remarked in rather an 
injured tone, “ You don’t take me for quite 
a new chum, do you ? Of course, that was 
no shot-gun.” I said I would ask the boys ; 
so, calling up one named “ Charlio,” I asked 
who had been shooting. 

“Baal me know, marmy” (“I don’t 
know, master”), he answered. 

So the incident dropped. The horses were 
then brought up and the ladies departed ; 
one remarking as she gained the saddle, 
“ Mind you get that possum,” to which I 
replied, “ I’ll stuff it and send it you,” little 
knowing the class of beast I had promised 
her. 

Now, any old trooper of those days who 
may happen to read this will know that the 
boy who said to me that he “ did not know ” 
was lying. Charlio knew his duty and meant 
to save further questioning in the presence 
of strangers. He told me the truth later on. 
The facts were as follows : a half-civilised 
black who had been employed at a store 
some few miles away, as wood and water 
“ Joey,” had nearly killed a white woman. 
My senior had gone in with one trooper with 
the object of taking this black by stages 
to a distant place where he could bo 
imprisoned, and tried in due course. 

The first place for a halt was to be our 
camp, previous to fording the river next day. 
The prisoner was handcuffed from the start 
and told to walk just ahead of the two horse¬ 
men, who proceeded slowly behind him. 
The blackfellow walked quickly as the party 
approached our camp fire, and the trooper 
kept up to him, the officer being somewhat 
in the rear. 

Suddenly tha prisoner slipped his hand¬ 
cuffs and darted off at a tangent, making for 
a scrub which doubtless ho knew of—-and 
where he would have been safe for a time, 
considering the darkness—but the boy w’as 
after him, and, jumping off his horse, shot 
him dead. 

Then officer and boy returned to the nearest 
township to report the affair. The question 
now was how to dispose of the body. No 
Australian black will go near a dead man— 
at least, not by night—so I turned in under 
the blankets to think it over. 

Early next morning I shifted camp to the 
edge of the river and told the boys to remain 
there to catch plenty of fish and look out for 
alligators’ tracks with a view to future 
hunting. “ Charlio ” I despatched to a 
distant station with a note to a reliable 
chum, and told the boy to get there quickly. 
Having done this I viewed the body, which 
was easily found by taking up the horse’s 
tracks of the night before. It was lying in 
a portion of country known as “ devil devil.” 
This well-known term is descriptive of little 
mounds of bunch-grass every foot of the way, 
whilst around these pinnacles the earth has 
been washed into channels by the heavy 
tropical rains. A colonial horse will gallop 
over such country and make no mistake if 
not interfered with by the rider. 


In due course my chum B-and Charlio 

appeared, accompanied by a youngster 

whom B-introduced curtly as “ Jenks— 

a new chum.” The three of us sat down 
under the shade of a scrub cedar, and whilst 

having a smoke and tea B-and I soon 

arranged matters. He was the man for the 
job, a splendid specimen of the Colonial born 
—a man who could do things. 

We started for the spot carrying a stout 
rope and some digging utensils, and com- 
pleted our unpleasant task. We dug a hole 
in a suitable spot in the scrub, put the body 
in, piled a few logs on top, and then returned 
to camp. 

At this period I had an Irishman at the 
camp, and very shortly after the burial of 
the black fellow “ Mickie ” came tearing along 
from a clearing which led to the river and 
rushed up to me with “Shure, yer honner, 
I was jist on a small livil mountin’ and I 
seed a divil of a thing in petticoats, an be arl 
the goats of Kerry it’s cornin' here it is, 
an’—an’—there it is ! ” And with a final 
yell he bounded into his hut. 

At the same instant a creature stepped out 



A Black Tracker. 


of the scrub and advanced solemnly towards 
me. Ho, she, or it ? What was it ? A 
sort of old sacking material spotted with 
grease and black stains enveloped the figure : 
this garment was tied in at the waist by 
several coils of light rope. A sort of monk’s 
cowl hung down the back ; this seemed to 
be bulged out with something. The hideous 
tanned features of this repulsive object com¬ 
prised a pair of shifting squinny eyes, whilst 
grey elf-like locks escaped from the old cab¬ 
bage-tree hat it was wearing. The creature 
spoke with a foreign accent and, in spite 
of the gruff tones, proved that a female 
harangued me. 

Without comment of any sort she com¬ 
menced : “I’m Austrian, and I collect for 
all the great city museums there. I am paid 
well for specimens of natural history and 
I want the whole akin of a black man. I 
should get many hundred thalers for such, 
so I’ve come to Australia. I skin much 
myself, and if I take the whole body I take 
the whole skin and the head and the skull 
and set it up over there; so I get much 
money and I pay you some, of course, if you 
provide me.” 

Here she paused to take breath and 
advanced till she peered into my face ; then 
in a husky whisper she added : “ Should you 
procure me a man, a woman, and a child, 


I pay you very much, but they must not be 
too old. I paid a note (t.e. £1 note) to a 
stockman for a stock-whip because I know 
every skin, and I saw at once this whip was 
made from a wild man’s skin ; so you sec I 
am generous.” The old hag concluded with 
a ghoulish laugh and showed her yellow- 
fangs. 

“ I never mot your sort before,” I re¬ 
marked, as I cut up a pipe of tobacco ; “ 1 
suppose you would kill a blackfellow yourself 
if you had the chance ? ” 

After a glance round she whispered, 
“ Of course , I am always armed, only I’m 
afraid I would spoil the skin. Now you, 
on the contrary— ” But I had had enough 
of this, so ordered her to sit down on a log 
which was lying there, and place her hideous 
great hands on her knees—which she did. 
I then told her shortly that she was inciting 
to murder, that if she valued her life she 
would clear out of the country within the 
next few hours to save her own skin, and 
that when the troopers returned I should 
put them on her tracks. 

She only acknowledged this piece of 
advice by giving me a horrified stare, 
squeezed a tear out of one of her eyes and 
said that I was a cruel man to deprive a lone 
woman of her chance of trading, and more 
to the same effect. I “cooeed”to Mickie, 
who came out of his hut at the summons, and 
told him that this person, pointing to the 
old hag, was not coming near the place again. 
The latter then got up, gave us a scowl and 
stamped off in her heavy old boots with 
remarkable celerit y. Mickie, now courageous, 
yelled after her: “ There’s a gintleman a 
long ways up the river, an* he’s plenty of 
black shkins,” thereby proving that he had 
overheard some of the conversation. 

The old ogress weathered me after all. 
A couple of days after this I strolled off to 
examine the spot in which we had buried 
the body. Long before I got to it I saw that 
the logs had been thrown aside, and coming 
nearer found the hole empty. The tracks 
denoted a flat-footed heavy-toed animal— 
the foreign fiend. There is little more to 
tell. 

When the boys returned I told them to 
run her tracks to see which way she had 
gone, but not to pursue; which order would 
be a relief to them, as, if they were not 
already aware of the fact, they would 
certainly find that she was dragging a dead 
body. The boys reported to me later that they 
had tracked her to the river, and found where 
she had rested more than once on the way. 
One boy swam over and found that she had 
crossed and gone northwards into the bush. 

From what we heard later we believed that 
she shipped from Port Denison, but whether 
she carried much luggage with her we could 
not ascertain. I also found that she had 
favoured my up-river friend with a visit and 
that, when she mentioned her object, he 
simply pointed to the river with “Go!” and 
she went , ever and anon looking back with 
frightened gaze at two blackfellows who had 
been told off to watch her. 

The above, as I have said, was a gruesome 
experience, and I am glad to say that I never 
again experienced anything of the same 
kind. But Queensland—and other parts of 
Australia too—were full of strange characters 
in those early days, and every old-timer can 
yam for hours about them. In another 
paper I hope to tell some stories of black 
trackers, than whom there are no more 
wonderful detectives in the world. For the 
time being I must end with the old bush 
parting—“ So long! ” 
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Okald was developing photographs in 
his dark-room at 3 Firle Mansions, 
when Paolo was announced. At first he 
sent a message to ask him to wait; but the 
servant came back to say that the young 
gentleman in the drawing-room was in a 
great hurry and that he wished to see Master 
Ronald about something very important. 
So Ronald threw away the plate he was 
developing and went to find Paolo, much 
mystified and rather annoyed at being 
obliged to spoil the photograph. But when 
he entered the room and saw Paolo’s face, he 
was glad he had come. This artist’s child 
seemed born for tragedy, for again he 
appeared to be haunted by some terrible 
fear. 

“ I'm so glad you’ve come at last,” cried 
Paolo, jumping up and seizing Ronald’s 
hand. “ I want to see you about my 
father. He is in great danger—in fact, we 
are all in danger, father and mother, you 
and me, and your father too ! ” 

“ Do you know what you are saying ? ” 
exclaimed Ronald, looking anxiously at 
Paolo's excited face. “ You seem to me to 
be talking nonsense.” 

14 No, it’s the anarchists! They are 
after us all. I will tell you all about it now ; 
and it will explain why I was so rude to you 
that morning.” 

Ronald sat down to listen to Paolo’s 
thrilling tale, beginning with his father’s 
initiation into the secret society, all about 
the mysterious parcel, and ending up with 
the red letter of that afternoon. Ronald 
listened, fascinated and thrilled; but the 
story seemed too wild to be true. It must 
be an invention of Paolo’s romantic imagina¬ 
tion, like those other stories he had told 
in the motor-car on the evening of the 
accident. But if so, what a marvellous 
story-teller the boy was ! His whole body 
quivered with emotion and his dark eyes 
dilated with excitement as he told his tale. 
What possible reason could he have for such 
superb acting ? 

Presently Paolo put his hand in his 
pocket and pulled out two pieces of paper. 

“ See ! ” he said. “ Here is the paper I 


CHAPTER IX.-SIR SAMUEL TAKES COMMAND. 

found with the parcel and here is the letter 
in red ink, which they sent to father.” 

Ronald started as if awakened from a 
dream. Was it possible that Paolo’s story 
was actually true ? He eagerly examined 
the two documents and saw that they could 
not possibly have been forged by Paolo to 
adorn his tale. 

“ Is it all true, then ? ” he asked. 

“ True ? ” cried Paolo. “ I w ish it 
wasn’t! Why ! the anarchists may attack 
my father at any moment, and they will 
very likely try again to kill Sir Samuel one 
day.” 

“ Then you really did carry that parcel of 
dynamite down to the river ? ” said Ronald, 
remembering Paolo's look of terror on that 
eventful morning. “ That was the parcel 
I offered to take, and you were rude to me 
in order to save me ? ” 

Paolo nodded. For a moment Ronald 
could only stare at him in undisguised 
admiration, and then he said simply : 

“ I don’t know how- to thank you ; but I 
think you are the pluckiest fellow who ever 
lived in this world ! ” 

But Paolo had not come to be admired, 
and, to change the subject, he suggested 
that they should go and tell Sir Samuel at 
once. Ronald agreed, and the two boys 
repaired to that gentleman’s study. 

Sir Samuel w as very busy ; but, as Ronald 
was evidently bursting with news, he laid 
aside his pen and prepared to listen : so 
Ronald began to tell about the attempted 
attack on his father’s life and of how Paolo 
had so bravely defeated it. Sir Samuel was 
an iron man, though he had a tender heart: 
no one who watched him could have guessed 
from his fine impassive face what thoughts 
were passing through his mind, as he listened 
to his son’8 recital. 

When he heard of his own peril no excla¬ 
mation escaped him ; and when Ronald was 
describing how ; Paolo had got rid of the 
dynamite then only did the great man raise 
his eyes to look at Paolo with kind approval, 
but all he said was, “ Well done ! ” After 
this he listened patiently, while Ronald 
repeated what Paolo had told him about 


Luigi's connection with the anarchists and 
of their threats against his life, adding also 
his own impression of the artist and his 
opinions. 

When Ronald had finished, his father 
merely said : “ H’m ! ” and then, turning to 
Paolo with a keen look, he asked sharply, 
“ Is all this true ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Paolo, looking him full 
in the face. 

“ I believe you,” said Sir Samuel, holding 
out his hand to Paolo. “ Your father must 
be proud of his son. Yes, this is a serious 
business and we must sift it to the bottom. 
Ronald, order the car (there’s a good boy), 
and we’ll all drive round to Scotland Yard 
at once.” 

“ Mayn’t I go back to father now' ? ” 
pleaded Paolo. “ He is all alone and I’m 
afraid something may happen to him.” 

Sir Samuel smiled and patted Paolo on 
the shoulder. “ All right, my lad,” he said. 
“ We’ll call for him on the way.” 

In a few minutes the motor came round 
and Sir Samuel and the two boys, set out 
for the Costas’ house. As they approached, 
Paolo noticed on the front door three large 
letters chalked :—S.G.L. 

A terrible fear came over him that the 
anarchists had been whilst he was away. 
The chauffeur rang the bell, and as there was 
no reply, Paolo himself got out and opened 
the front door. 

“ Father, father ! We’ve come ! ” he 
shouted, but there was no answer. 

Ho rushed into the dining-room, quite 
prepared to find his father lying there dead, 
killed by the anarchists; but the room 
was empty. The same was true of every 
other room in the house, for the servants, 
who were having their “ day out,” had not 
yet returned. He searched high and low, 
calling piteously, “ Father, Father! ” But 
of Luigi no trace could be found—so he 
returned to Sir Samuel with his disquieting 
news. 

“ Perhaps he has gone out, and will be 
back soon,” suggested Sir Samuel hopefully ; 
but Paolo pointed to the letters on the door. 

“ Do you see those letters, sir ? ” he said. 
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“ They were not there when I went out. 
They stand for ‘ Sons of Glorious Liberty.’ 
It means the anarchists have been here. 
They have carried him away and perhaps 
by now he is dead. Oh, I wish I had never 
left him ! ” and Paolo rushed back into the 
house, followed by Ronald, who found him 
sobbing bitterly on the couch, where his 
father had lain such a short time ago. 

“ Cheer up, old fellow,” said Ronald. “ If 
you hadn’t come to us, perhaps the anar¬ 
chists would have kidnapped you too ; 
and then you wouldn’t have been able to 
set the police after them to rescue your 
father. I don’t think they will kill him. 


without further delay to Scotland Yard, 
where Paolo repeated his story to the Head 
of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
This great man listened with keen attention 
and caused careful notes to be made, 
especially with reference to all that Paolo 
had seen at 260 Brown Street; after which 
he advised them to keep the matter quiet, 
not to allow the affair to get into the papers, 
and above all to keep secret the fact, which 
the anarchists probably did not suspect, 
that Paolo had discovered their meeting 
place. 

Though at present he did not wish that 
the attempt to assassinate Sir Samuel 


Luigi had not returned ; so the Overburys 
decided to keep Paolo with them till his 
mother came back from Brighton or Luigi 
should be found. 

As they went along, Paolo noticed a 
strange car, w r hic followed them wherever 
they went, and, being quite unnerved by 
his recent experiences, he whispered to 
Ronald that he thought the anarchists were 
following them. But Sir Samuel, over¬ 
hearing, laughed cheerily. “ There is 
nothing to fear from them, little man/’ he 
said. “ That car contains detectives from 
Scotland Yard.” 

(To be continued.) 



day, and they 


returned once 


more in the 


car to Firle 


Mansions. 


On the way 


back they 


called again 


at the Costas’ 


Paolo noticed on the front door three large letters chalked S. G. L." (See p. 3CG.) 


They probably said so to frighten him. We 
shall find him again.” 

It was with difficulty that Paolo was 
persuaded to leave the house ; and it was 
only the wish to lose no time in informing 
the police that helped him to regain his self- 
control. 

No time was lost, for the party proceeded 


Overbury should be made known to the 
world, he proTnised him as well as the Costas 
all the protection that trained detectives 
and constables in plain clothes could afford. 
Finally, saying he would leave no stone 
unturned to find Luigi Costa and would at 
once report to Sir Samuel any new develop¬ 
ments of the case, the officer courteously bade 
them good 


AN IMPORTANT 

NEW SERIES 

OF ARTICLES 

will commence shortly in the “ B.O.P.” In 
preparation for the cuming cricket season we 
hftVR arranged for a number of epeci&lly- 

contributed papers by 

WILFRED RHODES, 

the famous Yorkshire and England cricketer. 
This series will be entitled : 

“Do You Want to Play 
for Your County?” 


LOOK OUT FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
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ELECTRICIAN. —1. An article on wireless telegraphy 
appeared in our lost volume and we have another 
article by the same writer (G. G. Blake) in hand. 
2. The articles on the dynamo appeared in our 
thirteenth volume, those on the Wimahurst machine 
in the twentieth, on electric bells in the fifteenth, 
on telephones also in the fifteenth, on lighting in 
the twelfth. Besides these there were articles on 
electric toys in the nineteenth volume, on electric 
motors in the twenty-seventh ; and a description 
of a dry battery appears on page 128 of the fifteenth 
volume. 

W. C. PULLIN.—Kedah is the same place as Quedah, 
a Malay State ceded to Great Britain in 1909, and 
stretching along the west coast of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula. 

O. R A NX IN.—There are books on Estate Management, 
which is the same thing, by C. E. Curtis and others. 
For information apply to the Secretary, Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 
Consult the Reference Catalogue at the local library. 

W. SCHOFIELD.—All our articles on the subject arc out 
of print. Write for the latest book to Upcott Gill, 
County Press, Drury Lane, or see the list in “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart," which you can get at the railway 
bookstall. You can get a cheap manual on the 
general management of dogs at almost any bookshop. 

Boyd Couth? (Melbourne).—W e are sorry that we 
cannot use yonr ver-^es, but they certainly show 
promise. If you feel that you have a gift for verse- 
making, by all means cultivate it. Whether you are 
ever able to turn it to any practical account or not 
you will find it a delightful and instructive pursuit. 
Send us some more of your work some time later. 

A. M.—No, a snake does not sting, neither does it bite, 
strictly speaking. The action of the reptile in 
attacking its enemy or prey is that of striking . 
What so many ignorant people suppose to be the 
snake’s sting is really its tongue, which is constantly 
darting in and out of its mouth. 

READER.—The full quotation is as follows :— 

'* And the night shall be filled with music, 
And tho cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away,” 

The verse is the concluding one of Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem beginning “ The Day is Done.” 
This is a poem that you would do well to learn by 
heart. 

BOOK Lover.—“ The Newcomes " and “ The Vir¬ 
ginians ” are two of Thackeray’s books that you 
should read first. “ Esmond,” an historical 
romance, is often placed as the best of his works, and 
this should be read before the ” Virginians," in 
which some of the same characters appear. 

Prank ROBERTS.—Your silver coin is a common 
2-real of ripain, of the time of Ferdinand VII. 
It is not very valuable. 

R. S. M. L.—Grooming is a most important matter, and 
is too often neglected by those who keep dogs. 
Besides adding so greatly to the animal's appearance 



it keeps the coat and skin clean and healthy. From 
what you tell us we should say that you have been 
very careless in this respect. Pay more attention 
to it in future. 

R. MAYNARD.—Your suggestions are practical ones. 
(2) Try brushing well with a hard brush. (8) What 
you want is more exercise evidently. Cannot you 
do more walking ? Keep up the “ cold tub " in the 
spring and summer at any rate, and drop it in the 
winter months if you find it affects you adversely 
then. 

YOUNG Reader.—I t is a good ambition to have before 
you, but its realisation will mean years of hard 
work. Get text-books on the subject and master 
them ; take a special course of lectures if you can 
spare the time. There is no royal road to success in 
this profession, any more than there is in any other. 
Patronage may get a duffer into a good post, but if 
he remains a duffer ho will be pushed aside for better 
men. 

Model Maker.—Y ou will find Meccano quite sufficient 
for your needs. With it you can construct models of 
cranes, fire escapes, swing bridges, aeroplanes and 
windmills, among other things. Write for Booklet 
B14, and address Meccano, L. & S., 274B West 
Derby Road, Liverpool. 

SANDY T. Hatch (DERBY).—The name Edinburgh is a 

corruption of Edwinsburgh, that is, the fort built 
by Edwin, King of Northumbria (616-633). 
Dunedin is a mere translation of the name : " dun ” 
signifies berg or hill, and " edin,” of course, stands 
for “ Edwin.” 

IT. P. S.—Your queries have been answered more than 
once in this column. Do not send a stamped 
addressed envelope again; we cannot undertake 
to reply through the post. (2) Write direct to the 
Postmaster-General. 

V. B.—It is a very common occurrence. You have 
no reason to be alarmed. Your measurements and 
weight appear to be up to the average. 

J. S. P.—It is not correct to say, or write, “ he went 
further up the stream " ; it should be " farther up 
tho stream.” ” Further ” is not used when distance 
is implied. 

Alec K. (Stirling). —John Nicholson was killed at 
the siege of Delhi, after being one of the first to enter 
the city. He was called " the Lion of the Punjaub.” 
A monument to him stands in the Margalla Pass, 
on tho north-west Indian frontier. 



Impudence ! 

Small girl to young Jones of “ our bank "» 
“ I say, mister, will ycr ’old Willie while I does 
me bootlace up ? ” 


Our Open Column. 


LAND AGENCY AS A PROFESSION. 

By E. Harold Wildon. 

T he youth who loves an open-air life, coupled 
with that of a country gentleman, could not do 
better than take up Land Agency as his profession. 
Like most professions this one demands a big sacrifice 
with little or no financial return. 

To enter the profession it is necessary that one 
should remain at school until he has passed the Oxford 
or Cambridge Senior Local Examination; although 
this is not absolutely essential as the Surveyors’ 
Institution Preliminary Examination will suffice. The 
subjects of this examination are. Arithmetic, Algebra. 
Euclid or Geometry, Composition and Writing from 
Dictation, English History, Latin, French or German. 
A small entrance fee is payable and if the candidate 
is successful he may be enrolled as a Student of the 
Institution, and a less number of marks will have to 
be gained in the Intermediate. 

We will presume that either of these exams, was 
taken whilst the student was still at School. Tho next 
step will be to enter the practical side of the profession 
in either of the following ways:— 

1. By becoming an Articled Pupil to a Land Agent. 
2. By taking up a course of study at an Agriculture] 
College or University. 

In the first case it must be decided what class of 
an Estate Office is to be entered, as there are many 
kinds. For instance, the work of one office may be 
devoted to an estate where mining is carried out, 
whilst another may entail the management of an 
agricultural and sporting property. A third may be a 
mixed practice near a large town where Land Surveying. 
Valuing, etc., is also carried on. Having selected the 
office a premium will in almost every case be demanded. 
This varies a great deal on the locality and practice. 
From £80 to £250 may be stated as usual. In some 
cases the premium may be returned as salary, or 
perhaps board will be given as part consideration. 

There is no stipulated length of time for pupilhood. 
but three years should be the minimum. In the office 
the pupil will be expected to do ordinary office work, 
and in his spare time make himself conversant with 
the details of his profession. In the course of his 
work he will learn such things as Agriculture, Land 
Law, Customs of the Country, Building Construction, 
Forestry, Book-keeping, and general Estate Manage¬ 
ment. 

The second method of learning the profession is 
to enter an Agricultural College or University, where 
he will learn the practice and theory of agriculture 
and estate work. The cost of such an education may 
be anything from £75 to £160 per annum for two, 
three or more years. Aspatria and Cirenoester are the 
two principal colleges for agriculture. The Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, Reading aud Leeds 
offer good facilities for the study of agriculture. 
Scholarships and exhibitions are open to the young 
aspirant. The Surveyors’ Institution each year offer 
two scholarships, value £80, tenable at Oxford or 
Cambridge for three years; as well as others of less 
value. 

The profession does not demand that its members 
shall take any compulsory examination, although the 
passing of such as are open to the pupil is a great 
help afterwards when taking a situation or an appoint¬ 
ment under the Finance Act or other Government 
Office. 

After pupilhood is over the Intermediate of the 
Surveyors’ Institution may be taken. The subjects 
of the Land Agency section are as follows: Sur¬ 
veying, Levelling and Trigonometry, Book-keeping, 
Law of Landlord and Tenant, Agriculture (typical 
subject), Construction and Arrangement of Farm 
Homesteads, Geology, Agricultural Chemistry, For¬ 
estry or Land Drainage. The National Diploma of 
Agriculture - is another useful qualification of the 
young agent. The examination is held under the 
direction of the Royal Agricultural Examination 
Board. The Syllabus contains : Agriculture (practical), 
Zoology, Farm and Estate Engineering, Chemistry. 
Botany, Book-keeping and Veterinary Science. Armed 
with either of these certificates the pupil will have 
little difficulty in securing a post as an Assistant 
at a commencing salary of about £120, or, if fortunate, 
a full-blown agency with £500 to £1,000 a year with 
house, and, perhaps, a horse. 
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Serial 

Story. 


Between the Two: 

A Story of Grammar School Life. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, | 

Author of “ The Mad Tatheht ,” “ A 
Ooorkha's Kookri,” “ The Dumb 
Chief" etc., etc. 


fter the heavy 
fall of snow on 
Friday, there 
were sharp 
frosts, clear 
skies, and skat¬ 
ing galore. Dr. 
Sanders, himself 
accomplished in 
skating, gave the 
Edwardians the 
following Wednes¬ 
day morning as a 
holiday, so that they 
might enjoy a whole 
day’s skating, Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon being 
the customary half-holiday. On that day 
Donald Armstrong was to sit for his examin¬ 
ation at Nexton, so it behoved him to be deaf 
to King Frost’s allurements. 

Armstrong rose betimes, scarcely heeding 
the delicate tracery on the window panes 
and the sharp nip of the morning air. It 
was necessary to catch a train at a fairly 
early hour, so he was the first to be down at 
the breakfast table. A letter lay beside his 
plate, and he noted that the postmark was 
a local one. Opening the envelope, he 
found the address from which it had been 
indited was that of Cressington’s house, and 
the date was that of the previous evening. 
Thus ran the missive : 

“ Dear Armstrong,—You wrote me a letter 
several weeks ago, and I did not acknowledge 
it then ; I do so now. It appears you are 
terribly upset at my coming between your¬ 
self and young Falkland. I told you at the 
time of the uiducky adventure in the Devil’s 
Cave that if I chose to be chummy with 
Cyril you would not prevent me. I have 
repeated words to that effect several times 
since, notably on the first Wednesday of 
this term when I had the pleasure of your 
young brother’s company, and when you lost 
your temper and made such wild statements. 
Maybe, your hints were not very wide of the 
mark, but you take such exaggerated views 
of simple amusements ; and what I want to 
emphasise is this : Falkland was the bone 
of contention between us two, and though 
you’ve crowed over me on several occasions, 
you are beaten in your saintly efforts to 
reform the attractive, smart, knowing 
Cyril. To-morrow (Wednesday) while you 
are sitting for your examination at Nexton, 
your young protege will be sitting smoking in 
a certain ‘ pub,’ which shall be nameless. 
You may gain your exhibition, but you’ve 
lost Falkland.—Rupert Cressington.” 

Armstrong flung the letter on the caq>et, 
crying “ Mean cad ! ” and his hands clenched 
and unclenched in a spasmodic manner, while 
tears of vexation and anger filled his eyes. 
It would have afforded Cressington great 
pleasure to have seen his rival at that 
moment. 

The truth came home to Armstrong in all 
its hateful force: “ you may gain your 
exhibition, but you’ve lost Falkland.” 
Cressington’s taunt burnt into Armstrong’s 
very brain ; the glories of Heathcote were 
obscured by a wistful, boyish face, and again 
he heard Cyril pleading, “ You’ll never let 
me go to the dogs, will you ? ” He had 
promised Cyril he would do his best to help 
him—but, had he ? Had he not been selfishly 
working for his scholarship, and dismiss¬ 


CHAPTER XXV.—ARMSTRONG’S FINAL APPEAL. 

ing all thought of Cyril's welfare from his 
mind ? ... He must do something. 

Armstrong quickly ran to the cycle shed, 
and, hatless, mounted his bicycle and rode 
to Cressington’s house. 

Cressington had gone out, no one knew 
whither. 

Remounting, Armstrong cycled to the 
house of Falkland. Martha answered the 
insistent ring of the electric bell, and had 
scarcely opened the door when she was met 
by the demand : 

“ Is Cyril in, please ? ” 

“ No, sir,” replied Martha, “ he went off 
skating for the day half an hour agq.” 

“ Do you know where he has gone ? ” 
demanded Armstrong with such a ring of 
urgency in his voice that Martha was 
impressed. 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know whether I ought 
to tell you, but Master Cyril has gone off 
with that Cressington boy who can t look a 
body in the face. Else I wouldn’t tell you, 
seeing Master Cyril said I wasn’t to mention 
where he’d gone to his ma and pa. Boys 
is full of artfidness, as artful as a waggon-load 
of monkeys, as I once said to my friend 
Eliza Ann, and maybe-” 

“ Please, where’s Cyril gone ? ” 

“ He’s gone skating on the Canal, and is 
going to have dinner at Strabridge, though 
he never said at whose house, as far as I can 
remember, though as I’ve said there’s them 
as is as artful as a-” 

“ Thank you ”—and Armstrong was 
scorching homeward ; the attempt to make 
a personal appeal had, no doubt, been 
anticipated by Cressington, who had started 
early. 

Dr. Armstrong was standing, bareheaded, 
at the front door, looking for his son. 

“ Come, come, Donald,” said he—gruffly 
for him. “ What does this mean ? You’re 
duo at the station in half an hour, and you 
haven’t started breakfast yet.” 

Donald did not stay to explain his conduct, 
but proceeded at once to the breakfast table, 
where his mother sat waiting. 

“ Don’t get anxious, dear,” she said, 
noting that her son seemed uneasy in his 
mind. “ You can’t do better than your 
best, and everyone knows that you will 
be certain to win a good place, and—yes, 
you must have an egg, you can’t work on 
nothing.” 

Donald Armstrong could never understand 
how he got through that meal. He ate 
mechanically and answered questions, but 
all the time quixotic suggestions for Cyril’s 
rescue clashed with visions of the brilliant 
successes he might achieve in the examina¬ 
tion hall at Nexton, then at Heathcote, and 
later at the University. He was thankful 
to escape the questioning eyes of his people, 
and bo at leisure to think consecutively in 
the taxi-cab which his mother’s forethought 
had provided to take him to the station. 

“ You may gain .your exhibition, but 
you’ve lost Falkland ”—Cressington’s taunt 
goaded him to desperation; it was dis¬ 
turbing his mind, unsettling him for the 
examination. What an utter cad Cressington 
was ! And then Cyril seemed to plead with 
him—“ You won’t let me go to the dogs, 
will you ? ” Yet what could he do ? Could 
he go and break in upon Cressington and 
Cyril—what should he say ? Did he really 
know where the two boys had planned to 


go ?—“ smoking at a certain * pub.’ which 
should be nameless,” Cressington s letter 
had stated ; “ dinner at Strabridge,” Martha 
had told him. Strabridge was quite a small 
hamlet, therefore the public house at Stra¬ 
bridge would assuredly harbour the pair. 
If he were to visit the place at once, what 
lasting good could he do ? And why should 
he throw away his one chance for the future ? 
—throw it away for a youngster who 
deliberately chose Cressington as his friend t 
And yet he loved Cyril in his quiet, fraternal 
way, and was pained at thoughts of the- 
bright youngster going to the dogs. “ You 
won’t let me go to the dogs, will you ? ” 
pleaded the voice, echoing through the 
galleries of his imagination. 

“ No ! ” cried Armstrong in so loud a voice 
that the chauffeur thought his fare had 
hailed him. 

“ Beg pardon, sir. What did you say, 
sir ? Station you wanted, didn’t you, 
sir ? ” 

“ No, not now ,” said Armstrong. “ Pub 
me down here, please.” 

Cressington’s taunt, and Cyril’s plea, 
could not be resisted: he must go to 
Strabridge. 

There was only one reasonable way of 
reaching Strabridge — by skating. So 
when the train, which should have conveyed 
him to Nexton, steamed out of the station, 
Armstrong was buying a pair of skates in an 
ironmonger’s shop. He would not return 
home to fetch his own pair of skates, he felt 
he could not yet fa e a shower of questions, 
and his people would probably vote him 
mad, yet—“ You won’t let me go to the 
dogs, will you ? ” pleaded the voice: hie 
people couldn’t hear that voice, but he 
could, and he felt sure that he should always 
hear it if he refused to answer it now. 

Doggedly, with set teeth, refusing to think 
of the opportunity he had forfeited, Arm¬ 
strong proceeded to the Canal, and there 
adjusted his skates. As he was about to 
rise and move off in the direction of Stra¬ 
bridge, he gave an audible gasp of dismay: 
w hat if Cressington had only concocted a 
story ! w hat if it was all a plan to upset hie 
(Armstrong’s) chance of winning the scholar¬ 
ship to Heathcote ? 

He proceeded to unfasten his right skate 
with an idea of giving up this wild-goose 
chase he was so foolishly undertaking, but 
the voice seemed to be speaking again, 
“ You won’t let me go to the dogs, will 
you ? ” Feverishly he completed his pre¬ 
parations, and started off for Strabridge at 
a furious pace. 

Not a single person was in sight; for 
skaters the hour was comparatively early, 
it w'as not yet nine o’clock. The ice was in 
perfect condition, and the keen air freshened 
and nerved Armstrong. As he sw ung on past 
gardens and fields and woods, his mind was 
in a turmoil: should he find the tw o boys ? 
and when he found them, what should he 
say ? 

There is a long stretch of the Canal where 
it is possible to see for a good mile onward- 
Turning the curve which preceded this 
stretch, Armstrong eagerly scanned the 
expanse of ice. Yes, there were two figures 
far ahead—two boys, they seemed to be, one 
taller than the other—Cressington and Cyril* 
surely. 

With redoubled vigour he skated on. Bub 
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the two boys in front, however much they 
may have dawdled previously, were now 
making good pace, and Armstrong gained 
on them slowly. Still he would probably 
overtake them before Strabridge was reached. 

It was a strange irony of fate that Cyril, 
as he carelessly drew a handkerchief from 
his pocket, should let falls small hodge-podge 
of string that had accumulated, as it will 
in an average boy’s pocket. It fell on the 
smooth ice, and Armstrong, his eyes intent 
on the two figures ahead, did not notice 
the string, which was sufficient to trip him 
and send him forward on his face—at least 
he saved his face at the expense of a sprained 
wTist and a badly wTenched ankle. 

Not a sign of a human being or a human 
habitation could he detect in the vicinity ; 
and as he put his foot to 
the ground he turned giddy 
and faint. He staggered to 
the bank, and there fell down, 
while everything—sky, trees, 
ice, banks—seemed to be 
dancing in wild derision at 
his accident. He felt himself 
swimming off on a wade sea, 
and ahead was a black dot, 
a boat which he was trying 
to come up with. He was 
in a boat, too, and strange 
faces looked up at him out 
of the water, and someone 
was pulling, pulling at his 
ankle, pulling him back while 
he strove with might and 
main to capture the boat far 
ahead, for Cressington and 
Cyril were in that boat, and 
Cressington was taking Cyril 
to prison from which he 
would never Escape. . . . The 
tug at his ankle was worse 
than ever: he was being 
pulled through the bottom of 
the boat. . . . Ugh ! how cold 
the water was, and—where 
was he ? 

Armstrong was indeed cold, 
for ho had lain unconscious 
upon the canal bank some 
twenty minutes or more. A 
tall man in a Norfolk suit had 
been skating past w'hen he 
saw the huddled figure, and 
came to investigate. In re¬ 
sponse to a query, Armstrong 
murmured something about 
his ankle, but in his mind ho 
was still wandering, trying to 
catch up Cressington in the 
boat that was sailing—no, 
skating, wasn’t it ? . . . yes, 
skating ... to Strabridge. 

“ I think, Mr. Edwardian,” 
said the gentleman in the 
Norfolk suit. “ that the sooner 
you have that ankle properly 
attended to, and the sooner you get 
between the sheets, the better.” 

“ 1 must go to Strabridge at once,” said 
Armstrong, and he tried to rise, only to fall 
back with a groan. 

“Lucky I’ve been through an ambulance 
couree,” said the stranger as he examined 
the injured ankle. “ They didn’t teach 
ambulance at K.E.S. when I was there— 
perhaps they do now—I’ve learnt it since. 
Yes, I am an Old Edwardian, so just reckon 
on me to fix you comfy; even monitors are 
jolly helpless sometimes, you know ”— 
and so the stranger rattled on. deftly tearing 
up his handkerchief, and converting it into 
a bandage, with which he bound up the 
Bprained ankle. 

Armstrong felt that he was in good hands 


and remained quiet till the Old Edwardian 
had completed the bandaging ; then he rose, 
determined to continue the journey to Stra¬ 
bridge, but in spite of all that had been done, 
he could not put his foot to the ground 
wdthout turning faint. 

“ You must have a rest, Mr. Edwardian. 
I happen to know of a small farm less than 
a quarter of a mile away. We’ll get you 
there, and then see how’ you arc ; the farmer 
is a friend of mine. Now', go carefully, and 
don’t mind leaning on me. Beastly infra 
dig for a monitor, but there are no juniors 
about, and even if I did happen to carry you 
a few yards, no one would see, and I’ll keep 
it a profound secret. Ah, that’s better . . . 
And you said your name was Armstrong . . .” 

And thus the Old Edwardian chatted 


brightly, as he half supported, half carried 
the injured skater towards a belt of trees in 
the midst of which lay a small farm. Here 
he was hospitably received by an old farmer, 
and was installed on a sofa in the Sunday 
room where there were wax flowers under a 
glass case on a wool sampler upon a centre 
table which also bore a photograph album, a 
Family Bible, and a “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

“ I must say good-bye, Armstrong,” 
said the Old Edwardian. “ Farmer Tupper 
will do anything you like to ask him within 
reason. About midday his cart will bo 
available, and you’ll be taken safe home; 
I’ll call and see you myself to-morrow. 
Excuse me hurrying off, but I have an 
appointment in Wilstone which must be 
kept. Hope you’ll soon be fit. Keep up 


the reputation of the old school. Good¬ 
bye.” 

So the Old Edwardian went off; and 
Armstrong, too, went off—to sleep. Arm¬ 
strong fancied the old farmer came in and 
gave him something to drink ; but he was 
busy chasing an imaginary boat, and . . . 

He must have slept for an hour. Farmer 
Tupper was watching him. As Armstrong 
woke, the old farmer spoke: “ Aw well, 
my buay, how do ye vind yersel’ now' ? 
Ye’ve had a purtv middlin’ twistin' o* 
thic there ankle. Now bide quiet, there’s 
no call vor ye to fuss an’ fume. That 
ther med’sun I gave ye as yer wer dozin’ 
have done ye a power o’ good. My 
doctor down to Wilstone giv* it vor pains in 
my chest, so I give ye a double dose reckonin’ 
t’oud raich yer ankle, seeing 
yor baint vull growed. Ye’ve 
zlept as cosy as a cat in ta 
hay thic las’ hour on more . . . 
Wha d’ye say ? Naw ! there 
ain’t naw goin’ to Strabridge 
vor ye, so doan't ye maike 
naw mistaike. My ole hoss 
ull be waiden’ vor ye zoon. 
Here’s las’ Zaturday’s paiper, 
zo taike et yazy, my buay, 
taike et yazy.” 

There was not much choice, 
Armstrong had to take it easy, 
for the farmer’s double dose 
of medicine acted like an 
opiate, and he dozed off to 
sleep again, and slept till 
dinner-time. The kindly old 
farmer did not disturb him 
till a smoking hot dinner was 
being served. 

Armstrong was still drowsy, 
and feeling very weary, for he 
had been chasing the imagin¬ 
ary boat, and making futile 
attempts to overtake it. The 
homely meal, however,did him 
good: he was less exhausted 
after it and eagerly requested 
to be taken by the cart to 
Strabridge with the least 
possible delay. 

The worthy Farmer Tupper 
considered that hurry was a 
vice, and so bade Armstrong 
to “ taike et yazy.” However, 
the cart did arrive at the door 
at last, and the old farmer 
helped his visitor to depart 
with many misgivings as to 
whether the latter was fit 
to “ travel yet awhiles.” 
Armstrong said good-bye with 
many thankp for the kindness 
he hod received, but he was 
looking forward with trepida¬ 
tion to the interview that 
was impending. 

It was nearly three o’clock 
when the cart was pulled up opposite the 
* * Bed Bull.” Tipping the farm-labourer who 
had conveyed him thus far, Armstrong 
painfully descended from the conveyance. 

“ Is Cressington here, please ? ” he 
demanded of a gentlemanly-looking man 
at the door of the public-house. 

Mr. Singleton eyed Armstrong with 
suspicion, and then asked cautiously : 

“ Are you a friend of Mr. Cressington and 
Mr. Falkland ? ” 

“ Falkland is my friend, and Cressington,” 
Armstrong was going to add, “is my 
enemy,” but he hesitated, and Mr. Single- 
ton, thinking his sentence was complete, 
jovially replied : 

“ Come in, come in; Mr. Cressington’s 
friends are my friends. You look as if you 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of an 18th Century " Frenchman.” 

(Royal United Service Museum, Whitehall, London.) 

Oar picture shows a contemporary model of a French Man-of-War of 84 guns, 
of the latter portion of the 18th century. The hull of the model, together with 
the masts and yards, is made of bone and was the work of French prisoners of 
war. The rigging was executed by Mr. John Smith, late Petty Officer 1st class, 
R.N., of the United Service Museum stuff, in 1908. 
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wanted a rest—bit of a mishap, maybe ? Come 
along, sir. We can’t al ways accom modate our 
friends as comfortably as we should like, but 
we do our best. Your friends have had a 
real tip-top dinner, washed down with as 
good a tankard of beer apiece as can be 
found this side of Wilstone; and now they’re 
sleeping it off.” 

Armstrong followed the landlord with 
many misgivings. He had found Cyril— 
that was the important thing. But, what 
next ? What was to be done or said ? 

“ I guess you want a drop of corpse- 
reviver, eh, sir ? ” queried Mr. Singleton, as 
he led the way to the private back-parlour 
Cressington had engaged for the day. 
“ Eh—what ? ” 

“ Is this the room ? ” said Armstrong. 
“Thanks, you needn’t wait.” 

The landlord, opening the door of the 
back-parlour, closed it again as Armstrong 
passed in. 

Cressington was extended full length on 
the sofa, Cyril lay in an arm-chair, his legs 
resting on another chair; both were snoring 
heavily. Armstrong turned sick and giddy. 
The room was ill ventilated, and tobacco 
smoke permeated the already vitiated 
atmosphere ; he sank into a chair. 

He hesitated to wake the sleepers. Now 
that he had found those whom he had 
sbught, what was he to Bay or do ? He 
could do very little; his ankle throbbed, his 
head swam, and he could scarcely stand. 
44 You won’t let me go to the dogs, will you ? ” 
had once pleaded that boy there, with the 
flushed face, lying helplessly in the chair; 
and yet the silly little idiot had deliberately 
rejected the assistance he, Armstrong, had 
wanted to give: and as for Cressington, 
'Armstrong scarcely dared to face his 
thoughts concerning the rival who was the 
ultimate cause of all the trouble, of Cyril’s 
misdeeds, and of his own spoilt future. 

On the table stood a syphon of soda 
water and a bottle with a red label. Rising, 
Armstrong picked up the syphon of soda 
water, and—directed a stream of the con¬ 
tents in the face of both the sleepers. 

They awoke spluttering and swearing. 

Armstrong collapsed into his chair, without 
a suspicion of a smile on his face; on 
ordinary occasions he would have laughed 
at the ridiculous appearance of the two boys 
as they accused each other of a practical 
joke—until they saw Armstrong’s stem, 
white face! 

Cressington demanded with an oath what 
he wanted. 

Cyril cried : “ Ob, Armstrong, you here ! ” 

Armstrong had rehearsed in his mind 
several times over what he would say to 
Cyril and Cressington; but now the moment 
had come, he could not say a word, but sat 
there with pallid, strained features, in which 
compassion for Cyril fought with indignation 
against Cressington. 

It was Cressington who seemed master of 
the situation. Shaking off his drowsiness, 
with the assistance of a libation from the 
rod-labelled bottle, he crossed the room and 
stood over Armstrong’s chair. 

“ How did you know we were here ? ” 
be demanded. “ How did you get Singleton 
to let you in ? I’ve half a mind to get you 
chucked out into the road ; you’ve got an 
infernal cheek, forcing your company on us 
like this.” 

Armstrong felt that he could not face his 
enemy sitting down ; so he rose, supporting 
himself by the adjacent mantelpiece. 

“ What’s the matter, Donald ? ” queried 
Cyril in an unsteady voice. 

Armstrong found his tongue at last. 44 1 
fell whilst skating, and wrenched my ankle.” 

44 What about your exam. ? ” queried his 
two hearers together. 


“ I’ve lost my chance,” Armstrong 
responded in so hopeless and sad a voice 
that Cyril, in pitying tones, cried : 

44 Oh, Donald, why ? ” 

“ Because—of—you—Cyril,” said Arm¬ 
strong, turning to the younger boy, who 
shrank from his gaze. 

44 You got my note ? ” demanded 
Cressington. 

“ Yes, you cad.” 

Cressington ignored the epithet. “ You 
discovered where I had gone by some 
method of your own ? ” 

44 Yes, I guessed that if-” 

44 All right! ” interrupted Cressington, 
who might have been the accuser, not the 
accused. 44 You gave up your chance of the 
exhibition—why ? ” 

44 Because I would give up anything 
to save young Falkland from being ruined 
by a cad who teaches him to drink and 
smoke-” 

44 Quite enough,” said Cressington. 
44 You skated along the canal, tripped, and 
sprained your ankle ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

44 You’ve been delayed in getting here— 
yes. And now you’ve arrived ”—this, 
with a triumphant laugh — 44 what do you 
propose to do ? ” 

44 1 came prepared to thrash you within an 
inch of your life, Cressington, you cad, but 
I’ve only one leg to stand on,” said Arm¬ 
strong with flashing eyes and clenched jaws. 
44 What am I proposing to do ?—Nothing. 
I have played my last card, thrown away 
my chance of a career for Falkland’s Bake, 
and-” 

44 — the result is ? ” queried Cressington 
with savage glee. 

For answer Armstrong fell back speechless 
into his chair; his physical weakness was 
placing him at his rival’s mercy. He 
desperately fought against the faintness 
that was overpowering him. 

44 — the result is ? ” repeated Cressington 
in triumphant derision. He addressed 
Armstrong, it was Cyril who responded. 

“ The result is ”—cried Cyril Falkland, 
coming and grasping Armstrong’s hand that 
lay limply across the arm of the chair— 
44 that I beg Armstrong to be my friend 
again.” 

Armstrong smiled, spite of his weakness, 
and his hand tightly grasped that of Cyril. 
Cressington seemed dumbfounded; then 
he turned, scowling, upon Cyril. 


44 Don’t be a young fool,” said he. 44 1 
know enough to ruin you. What if I toll 
Sandy that you mixed the bicycles, and 
nearly killed young Brice ? ” 

44 Sandy knows all about that,” said 
Armstrong, listening intently, though he 
had closed his eyes from very dizziness. “ I, 
also, knew of it right from the day I found 
your cap, Cyril.” 

44 Then you are the Tudor Ghost ? ” cried 
Cyril, to whom this came as yet one more 
revelation of what the Armstrong type of 
friendship meant—not much talk, no 
petting, but a great deal of silent doing. 

But Cressington was yet triumphant. 
“ What if I tell about your being in the big 
schoolroom at midnight ? ” 

It was Cyril who answered—Cyril, to 
whom had come a revelation of what 
Cressington’s 44 friendship ” meant. 

“It’s no good, Cressington,” said he. 
44 You may sneak about the bicycles, you 
may tell Sandy how you trapped me in the 
Big, you may tell my father of my visit* 
to the ‘ pub.’ here, you may publish all the 
wrong things you’ve helped me to do, you 
may get me expelled from K.E.S., you 
may disgrace me in my people’s eyes— 
you may do all this, but I’ll never again be 
your friend. Armstrong has shown me what 
real friendship is. He has spoiled his life 
for my sake; you would spoil my life for 
your sake . . . Get out, you beast! ” 

Cressington had advanced a step towards 
Cyril, but ho shrank back as the younger boy 
uttered the last sentence. 

44 You’ll regret it, Falkland,” said he. 

44 Never ! ” responded Cyril, turning to 
Armstrong, who seemed to have gone off 
into a faint. 

Cressington eyed the pair as if he would 
have killed them. Thon he turned on his 
heel, and left the room. 

[To be conducted.) 

& 

Hebe are two pregnant sayings of a self- 
made successful man of business: 

“ It is all right, in some cases, to bank on 
a man’s pedigree; but, in most men, there 
is something a great deal deeper than this 
matter of genealogy.” 

“I will always risk a man if he is in the 
dark and knows it; but I haven’t much 
use for a man who is groping around in the 
dark and doesn’t know it.” 
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Animals that Migrate:. 

When Caribou, Moose, and Lesser Came Change Quarters. 


hough scores 
of our British 
birds migrate 
for the winter, 
England and 
Scotland form 
so small an 
island, and the 
difference in 
climate during 
the w’inter 
between the 
north of Scot¬ 
land and the south of England is so slight 
that it would be hardly worth while for our 
animals to migrate. The birds, of course, 
cross the seas, but the animals cannot do 
this, and what a terrible rush there would 
be if all the rabbits, for instance, took it 
into their heads to spend the winter 
months in the southern counties ! 

The very idea seems ridiculous, yet in 
America and Europe there are many animals 
that migrate. Some of them merely travel 
from the mountains down into the sheltered 
lowlands when winter draws near. Others 
make immense trans-continental journeys, 
travelling a thousand miles or more from 
one quarter to another. 

Do you know that the migrating birds 
have regular routes by which they travel ? 
In North America the valley of the Mississippi 
and the valley of the Red River is a recognised 
bird route from the Gulf States to the Arctic 
and the great lakes of the north. Each 
spring and autumn this route is traversed 
by hundreds of thousands of feathered 
kindred, and if you lie awake in Winnipeg 
city you can often hear, far off in the 
heavens, the “ honk-honk ” of the wild 
geese travelling overhead. The birds 
traversed this route ages before the history 
of Canada began, just as they traversed the 
Nile valley on the other side of the world. 

As the migrating birds have regular 
routes by which they travel, so have the 
migrating animals. Each spring and 
autumn the caribou—the great reindeer 
of North America—travel across country 
in herds of hundreds of thousands. In 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 

Labrador these routes are not merely 
imaginary lines traced across the map; 
they are regular highroads. 

They are known to the Indians as the 
caribou highways, and so immense are the 
herds that use them that they are, indeed, 
highways—deeply trodden into the earth 
by hundreds and thousands of cloven hoofs. 
Northwards the caribou go each spring— 
northwards over the great barren lands of 
Labrador till they reach a country so lone 
and desolate that white men seldom or 
never enter it; and southwards they come 
when winter begins, back to the sheltered 
forests, many hundreds of miles from their 
summer quarters. 

The migration of animals and birds is 
one of the most w onderful things in nature. 
The more one studies it the more wonderful 
one finds it is. Many birds and animals, 
while making these great journeys, appear 
to lose all sense of fear. Their one object 
seems to be to reach their dastination. If 
you meet a caribou in summer or winter, 
on his feeding grounds, he is one of the most 
timid animals in the world. As soon as he 
catches scent of you away ho goes at his 
loose swinging gait, and probably evening 
will find him a hundred miles from the place 
at which you put him up. This is no 
exaggeration, but a fact. Yet, when 
migrating, these animals seem to have no 
fear of man. In the autumn the Indians 
lie in wait for them, and as soon as a herd 
arrives they dash out and slaughter as many 
of the beasts as they can, keeping the meit 
for winter use. At any other time it would 
be impossible to approach the herds, but when 
migrating they are easily stalked and killed. 

Not always, however, do the caribou 
travel by the same route. Sometimes, as 
though they had come to a unanimous 
understanding, they travel by a different 
route, perhaps many hundreds of miles 
further west; and the Indians, thus deprived 
of their supply of caribou meat, are left to 
perish miserably. 

No doubt you have noticed that when the 
birds begin to congregate, ready for their 
journey across the sea, they keep on 


twittering as thej' fly. This is not because 
they are happy, for they twitter at night 
time, however cold and wTetcbed it may be. 
The main object of the twittering is to keep 
the birds together. By the sound of their 
voices each bird knows where its neighbours 
are in the darkness, and is able to return to 
the flock should it straggle away or be 
sw'ept away by the wind. 

All birds and animals while migrating 
have some way of communicating with each 
other in the darkness. The caribou do not 
call—that would not l$e safe in the midst 
of so many enemies—and if a caribou herd 
assed you at night time, and you did not 
now what to listen for, you would probably 
hear nothing. Yet if you knew what to 
listen for you would hear it distinctly 
enough—the cracking of cloven hoofs, and 
now and then a soft grunt. 

Nature has so constructed the hoof 
of the caribou that every few r yards it cracks 
loudly. No other members of the deer 
family are thus provided, for none of them, 
except the caribou, migrate at night time. 
And it is this clicking that keeps the caribou 
herds together during their journeys north¬ 
wards and southwards, just as the twittering 
keeps the birds together. 

Across the Kootenays, to the east of 
Nelson City, i* another great caribou 
migrating route—indeed, these routes are 
numerous on the eastern slopes of the Rocky - 
Mountains. In no other part of Canada, 
however, do the caribou migrate in such 
vast herds as in Labrador. 

The moose migrate too, after a fashion, 
but they do so in a happy-go-lucky sort 
of way. as though they were in no real hurry 
to get there. The moose migrate in 
straggling herds, each herd led by an old 
bull, and though I do not think they keep 
to any particular routes, like the caribou, 
they very often make use of the caribou 
“ paths.” That is, if one is waiting for 
migrating caribou, one is almost sure to 
see migrating moose also. 

When the buffalo herds roamed the 
prairies, they too used to migrate. Whether 
they could be put down as migratory animals 
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seems to bo doubtful. They were always 
travelling, and during the course of the year 
they thus performed a huge circle encom¬ 
passing the prairie lands. 

Yet, though the buffaloes were always 
moving, they seemed at times to be suddenly 
spurred by an anxiety to reach a distant 
country. The herds would collect together 
into one vast army—an army,perhaps, twelve 
miles in width, and twenty in length, 
packed into a solid body. It seems almost 
incredible, but herds even larger than this 
have been known to collect. Usually the 
desire to migrate overtook the buffalo to¬ 
wards the end of winter, when the great 
army, thus massed, would begin to move 
rapidly across country. 

All birds and animals that migrate meet 
with great misfortunes while making their 
journeys, but sometimes misfortune in the 
first place causes them to migrate. I have 
known valleys in Canada to be swarming 
with life one year and absolutely deserted 
the next. Trappers can never rely upon 
finding game in the same valley two seasons 
in succession. Perhaps disease breaks out 
among the rabbits, killing them off whole¬ 
sale. Not only are many animals thus 
deprived of their staple diet, but they have 
a great fear of disease, and the rabbits die 


off in such numbers that the valley becomes 
unwholesome. 

Then takes place a general migration to 
healthier hunting grounds. The lynxes are 
perhaps the first to go ; for they cannot exist 
in a country where there are no rabbits. 
The wolves follow them, and much of the 
smaller fur; and, if the plague happens to 
be a very bad one, even the vegetarian 
animals go. They go one by one, some of 
them travelling hundreds of miles before 
they reach permanent quarters. 

In Norway there is a species of vole, 
the “ lemming,” that migrates. Sometimes 
huge colonies of these voles reach a settle¬ 
ment, and dying wholesale of starvation 
render the settlement almost uninhabitable 
till their bodies are cleared away. 

Bears, of course, do not migrate. They 
“ hole up ” for the winter, and spend the 
cold months in peaceful slumbers, giving 
birth to their young during this term of 
imprisonment. Pumas, or panthers, are 
supposed to migrate in small numbers. The 
young ones make their way southwards 
in the fall of the year. Wolves often make 
immense journeys, and these animals have 
been known to travel nine hundred miles to 
a fresh hunting ground within forty-eight 
hours. 
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to a picture palace. I’ve 
promised to tell him all 
about the pictures I see 
during the month lie has no pocket-money, 
so as to make up to him a bit for not being 
able to come with me as he used to. I’m 
sorry we’ve got to drop our electrical 
business, but I suppose no one can expect 
to get on in the world without going 
through lots of trouble at the beginning. 

Rowley, who has been worrying frightfully 
about having to get along for a month 
without pocket-money, has hit on an idea 
that I think will make up to him for the loss 
of it. Really I think he will make a small 
fortune out of it. Anyhow' it seemed so good 
to me that when he proposed that he would 
let me go halves with him, on condition 
that I gave him half my pocket-money 
this week, I promised to do it. He says 
that he will only want me to share my 
pocket-money with him this week, because 
after that we’ll both have money coming in 
from the business we are going to start. It 


[EXTRACT V.] 

W e’ve decided that we must postpone 
starting our electrical engineering 
business. It’s not much use trying to get 
along without a workshop, and we’vo lost 
that. Rowley's uncle won’t let us use it 
any more. He’s been awfully angry about 
the explosion we had there. It’s going to 
cost him quite a good bit of money to put 
things right with the German baker who had 
all his bread spoiled, and then there is the 
damage to the roof and the windows to be 
repaired. Rowley’s pocket-money is to be 
stopped for a month as a lesson to him. 
Though he says he supposes it’s only fair, 
I know he feels very sick about it. No boy 
likes to go about for a whole month without 
a single penny in his pocket, and it’s extra 
nasty in Rowley's case because he had to 
pay out of his own pocket whenever he went 


is to be a sort of Insurance Company. 
Rowley reads the newspapers a lot, and he 
says that insurance is one of the most 
paying businesses there is, that it is so good 
that the Government are going in for it 
now, and are expecting to make such profit 
out of it that they offer ninepence for 
fourpenco to everyone who gets insured with 
them. 

I am not sure yet what we are going to 



" They were very sick about being: kept out.” 


call our Company or what we are going to 
insure against, but Rowley and I are going 
to talk it over to-morrow'. He says he has 
a lot of ideas and that he is sure he can get 
nearly all the boys at our school to insure 
with us. 

. . . We’re going to call our Insurance 
Company ‘‘The British Schoolboys’ Provi¬ 
dent and Defence Association.” That sounds 
a fine name. I believe we’ve got hold of 
something with big prospects in it. I shan’t 
be surprised if it turns out a really great 
business indeed. We are going to insure 
boys against getting the cane, against 
impositions, against having to stay in on 
half-holidays, against loss of school-books 
—in fact, against every sort of bad luck that 
can happen to a boy. There are a hundred 
and twenty-five boys at our school, and if 
we only get a hundred of them at an average 
of twopence a week each, Row'ley and I shall 
have sixteen shillings and eightpence a 
week to divide equally between us. 

Of course, we shall have to put by a cer¬ 
tain amount every w'eek to pay the claims 
against us, but even then we ought to have 
a good bit left for ourselves. Then, later, 
when w r e have thoroughly established 
ourselves and have got things going properly, 
we can start insuring boys in other schools. 
I don’t quite know yet how we can manage 
to do that satisfactorily : I suppose the best 
way will bo to get boys in each school to 
represent us and pay them decent salaries, 
so that they will look after matters properly 
for us. If we work things out as Rowley 
and I planned them to-day, the business will 
be simply an enormous success. 

. . . The British Schoolboys’ Provident 
and Defence Association was started to-day 
most successfully. Rowley and I brought to 
school this afternoon a lot of slips of paper 
telling all about our insurance scheme and 
giving the rates we were going to charge 
for the different kinds of things we are going 
to insure against. They showed that all 
payments were to be made weekly, but that 
if any boy liked to pay monthly in advance 
he would get a reduction. For instance. 
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if a boy wanted to insure to the extent of 
twopence a week ho couid insure himself for 
a month by paying sixpence down, and so 
save himself twopence. 

We had some trouble in settling on the 
rates we are going to charge ; but we fixed it 
that by paying a penny a week a fellow 
could insure himself, so that if he got caned 
he got five shillings. There were only five 
fellows caned last year, so perhaps it doesn’t 
look as if we’ll get many pennies for that, 
but I’m pretty sure we shall; we got seven 
boys right off to-day, who promised they’d 
pay their pennies every week. As they 
said, a fellow r never knows when he’s going 
to do something that’s going to get him the 
cane, and one boy—we were rather doubtful 
about taking him, for he had the cane about 
■ten days ago—said he wouldn’t mind having 
it again if he thought he was going to get 
five shillings as well. Altogether we got 
twenty-nine boys to insure with us, mostly 
against impositions, for which we are 
charging a halfpenny a week and paying 
sixpence. All the money is to be paid to 
us on Monday morning next, and every' 
Monday afterwards. The amount we’ll get 
next Monday on to-day’s business will be one 
and ninepence halfpenny, and, of course, we 
shall add a lot more business before the end 
■of the week. 

We had to bar out a couple of boys to-day, 
who wanted to insure against impositions. 
They get them much too often to be profit¬ 
able customers. They were very sick 
about being kept out, but Rowley told them 
they were what Insurance Companies call 
“ bad risks ” ; but that if they liked they 
-could come in by paying three-halfpence a 
week instead of a halfpenny for the chance 
of getting sixpence. One of them said he’d 
think about it and let us know to-morrow, 
•but the other refused to pay anything extra, 
and is going to come in for the caning at a 
■penny a week instead. 

. . . We paid our first claim on our 
insurance business to-day. We didn’t really 
mean to start actual business until Monday, 
■when the first payments are to be made; 
but a fellow who had heard of what we were 
doing, and was going to fight another fellow 
this afternoon, came to us and asked us if we 
would insure him against getting a black 
•eye. I felt like laughing at him at first, 
but Rowley took me on one side and we 
had what Rowley called a “ Board meeting.” 
First of all he asked me how much money I 
had and I told him threepence halfpenny, 
and as he had fourpenco left out of the 
sixpence I had given him—I forgot to say 
I get a shilling a week pocket-money now— 
we had sevenpence halfpenny between us. 

“ Look here,” said Rowley; “ let’s insure 
Wicks against a black eye. He’s a better 
fighter than South and may not get one, 
although it will bo the best thing in the 
world for our business if he does. Look at 
the advertisement it will give us.” 

“ I don’t know,” I said a bit doubtfully ; 
“ if Wicks gets a black eye I suppose we’ll 
have to pay him at once, and then go with¬ 
out pocket-money for the rest of the week.” 

“ Of course, we’re going to pay him at 
once ; that’s where it’s going to do us so 
much good. Look at the business we’ll 
do as soon as it gets about the school that 
we paid up to Wicks directly he showed 
us his black eye. We’ll charge him a penny, 
and if he gets a black eye we’ll give him 
sixpence ; and when the fight is over and if 
we have to pay out, you’ll see we’ll have 
about another twenty or thirty fellows 
insured with us before we go home this 
afternoon. What will it matter about 
going without pocket-money for three days 
when we’ll have so much to get next Monday 
unorning ? ” 


So I gave in to him, and we went back to 
. Wicks and told him we’d thought the matter 
over, and that, although what he wanted 



"‘Can’t I pay twopence and draw a shilling 
if I get two black eyes ? ’ ” 


was not quite the kind of business we had 
arranged to do, we'd insure him for sixpence. 
That is, that if he gave us a penny, he’d have 
a claim against our company for sixpence 
if he got a black eye. 

“ And when will you pay ? ” he asked. 

We told him that all claims against our 
company would be paid as soon as we had 
proof that they were due. 

“You mean you’ll pay me as soon as the 
fight is over ? ” he said. 

“ If you’ve got a black eye,” said Rowley. 

Wicks handed me the penny as I am 
treasurer of the Company, and Rowley, 
as secretary, made out a little card which 
showed that Wicks, having paid a premium 
of a penny, was insured for sixpence with 
the British Schoolboys’ Providence and De¬ 
fence Association, the sixpence to be paid to 
him if he got a black eye in his fight that 
afternoon with South. 

When Wicks got his card he looked at it 
thoughtfully for a moment or two, then he 
said suddenly, “ Can’t I pay twopence and 
draw a shilling if I get two black eyes ? I’d 
just as soon have two as one, you know.” 

Rowley looked at Wicks so quecrly that 
I felt sure that, even if we had the money 
behind us, he wouldn’t have insured Wicks 
against two black eyes. 

“ You’ll get paid for one black eye, if 
you get it, Wicks, old chap,” said Rowley, 
looking at him very straightly ; “ and if we 
think you need the second one, you’ll get it 
all right, but we won’t be paying any 
insurance money on it.” 

When Wicks had left us, Rowley turned to 
me and said, “ I believe that chap intends to 
play a trick on us. Some fellows will do 
anything for money.” 

1 laughed at him. “ Why,” I said, " you 
were only too anxious just now that we 
should have to pay Wicks for having a 
black eye, for the advertisement we shall get 
from it.” 

“ Yes ; that’s all very well,” he answered; 
“ it’s bound to do us a lot of good that way, 
but I don’t like letting that sly beggar 
Wicks think he can^ool us and do us in the 
eye. I’m going to have a look at that fight.” 

Wicks got his black eye all right, and we 
paid him the sixpence ; but I am quite sure 
we’ll do no more business with him. Even 
though it was a jolly fine advertisement 


for us, as Rowley said it would be, it was 
such a barefaced swindle that it was as much 
as I could do to make up my mind to payout 
the sixpence. I watched the fight pretty 
closely and I know, as sure as I’m alive, 
that, except for a smack on the lower part 
of the left jaw in the first round. South 
never managed to hit Wicks’ face at all. 

Wicks was much the better fighter, and, 
though he was jolly plucky. South had to 
throw up the sponge at the end of the third 
round. And yet Wicks had what boxers 
call a “ mouse” when he stood up for the 
third round ; the skin under his right eye 
was bruised and inflamed-looking. It was 
a black eye right enough, not much of a 
one, but enough to give Wicks a claim on us 
for sixpence. I expect when South saw it 
ho was as much surprised as I was. 

Rowley took me aside after the fight, 
while some of the fellows were fussing up 
Wicks over his victory. 

“ We’ve been done, Pip,” he said; “ but 
we’ll make the most of it as an advertisement. 
You’ll have to pay him the sixpence. I’m 
afraid if I went near him, I’d have to give 
him the second black eye he wanted to get 
insured against, and that wouldn’t be good 
for our business.” 

But how did he get it ? ” I asked. 

“ Why,” said Rowley, disgustedly, “ didn’t 
you see the beggar duck, pretending to 
dodge a blow at the end of the second 
round ? He smacked his face against his 
knee then.” 

It was just as well Rowley cleared out 
before I paid Wicks the sixpence. I’m 
sure he couldn’t have stood the way the 
beggar gloated over the business, and 
there would have been trouble. 

But the thing, as Rowley said it would, 
did us a lot of good. We got eleven more 



" He stood up for the third round.” 


fellows in before we went home : eight for 
impositions and three for canings. And 
there are at least a dozen more will join 
to-morrow, when they have made up their 
minds what they want to insure against. 

(To be concluded.) 
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S o Francesco Cazale became one of our 
little household, increasing the popu¬ 
lation of our island by a third that added 
greatly to the comfort and general satis¬ 
faction of the other two-thirds. 

When our mails next came from town, 
we found, as we had expected, Francesco 
Cazale's name figuring among the drow nin g 
casualties due to the late gale. The report 
of his mates on the cutter Sea Foam, which 
had safely reached harbour, made it clear 
that Cazale must inevitably have been 
drowned when he was swept overboard. 
So certain of this were they themselves that 
they had notified his death in the obituary 
list. 

Francie was hugely delighted. “ Ah, 
Barto Barbuzzi, what man most angry will 
he be!” he cried jubilantly. “He comes the 
far way from Sicily to kill me, and I, much 
disobliging, get myself drowned and cheat 
him of the killing ! It is well, very well ! 
And now for me there is only to lie low and 
wait till Barto get himself gone.” 

Feeling that ho had completely outwitted 
his enemy, Francie did his lying low and 
waiting with the utmost cheerfulness. 
Whether he was hard at work, or running 
about the island with me, as eager and 
careless as if he had been a boy himself, he 
was always full of life and fun. And my 
father, now, could bury himself in his books 
and write with an easy mind, knowing that 
I was enjoying mj’self in good company—- 
for he always declared the little Italian to be 
a gentleman by nature and as guileless as a 
child. 

We would not risk the chance of a report 
that an Italian lived with us on Scarred Cliff 




By A. FF.RGUSON, 

Author of “ The Singing Kettle,” “ Held as Hostages,” “ Up the 
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CHAPTER m.-WE HEAR THAT THE BARBUZZI HAVE GONE AWAY. 


P f With regard to the visitors, 

however, an exception had to be 
made in the case of Cuthbert 
Dawson. Cuthbert, a fine, spirited 
lad of my own age, was my great 
chum at school, and at home as well, for 
his home was in a settlement on the main¬ 
land, almost opposite Scarred Cliff Island. 

Francie had been little more than a week 
with us, when Cuthbert came over to the 
island, with his father and brothers in their 
little yacht. Undine , and proposed himself 
for a visit of a few days, such as he and I 
were in the habit of making to each other 
during the holidays. When the yacht sailed 
back again with the others and Francie 
put in a first appearance, Cuthbert had to 
be told his story and bound over to 
secrecy, for some time to come—much to 
his enjoyment. 

Cuth, as any other boy would have been, 
was naturally tremendously interested in 
our little Italian's story, and for him, as for 
myself, it was an unfailing source of thrilling 
excitement to know' that the story could 
not be considered finished while Francie w^as 
“ playing possum ” to escape a threatened 
death. 

After the manner of a boj’, I had con¬ 
vinced myself that a secret hiding-place 
was as necessary to Francie as ever it w as to 
fugitive English cavalier after the battle 
of Marston Moor, and I was daily busying 
myself, most enjoyably, in hunting for the 
best available on our island. Cuth, as 
may be imagined, joined with zest in the 
hunt—two minutes’ talk with Francie had 
made him the latter’s violent partisan— 
and he shared my triumphant satisfaction 
when, pure accident leading me to climb 
a tall tree, wreathed, like most of its fellows 
in the gully, with creepers that made 
climbing easy, I discovered what we both 
• declared to be “ just the very thing.” It 
was a hollow in the top of the trunk of the 
tree, deep enough to hold a man sitting and 
completely screened and canopied by the 
dense foliage of the branches that shot up 
all about it. 


course, he never will, but just suppose for 
fun—he would never be able to find you 
up there,” I pointed out enthusiastically 
to Francie. “ And even if he did, why you, 
w r ith a good pistol or knife in your hand, 
would have him a dead man before he 
could get at you ! ” 

But Francie’s expressive face showed 
plainly that he did not like such supposing, 
even in fun. And my father, who had 
been smiling inwardly at the boyish elabora¬ 
tion of my foresight, hastened to reassure 1 
him by smiling broadly and openly scoffing 
at the idea of any emergency arising that 
would force Francie to make use of the- 
“ Tree of Refuge.” 

It is not given, even to the wisest of us, 
to always forecast the future aright. 

Cuthbert Daw’son had gone home again, 
and my three weeks’ holiday was almost at 
an end, when what I called a piece of good 
luck happened to me. Jumping from one- 
big boulder to another, down on the sea shore, 
I fell and broke my leg. 

To speak accurately, I did not call it 
piece of good luck at the moment when the- 
leg broke, nor afterwards, when my father— 
who had a surgeon’s hands and something 
of a surgeon’s skill—was setting it, nor even, 
when I w*as doing a tiresome amount of 
lying up in bed or on a sofa. But the- 
breaking of my leg put a stop to my going 
back to school until the next term was so- 
far advanced that my father said I might 
just as w r ell stop at home for the rest of it,, 
which ended in the summer vacation. That 
was where the luck came in to my thinking. 
And it w'as such a big piece of luck that 
I did not mind Dad’s taking me in hand him¬ 
self for Latin, and making me keep up- 
my other lessons. 

He also set Francie on to teach me Italian* 
while I was still on a sofa. “ Francie’e- 
Sicilian isn’t precisely the ‘ lingua Toscanct 
in bocca Romano,' ” said father. “ But it 
will give you a knowledge of Italian which* 
you will find useful.” 

Francie and I got plenty of fun out of the- 
lessons, which were not the less efficient 


Island reaching the ears of the Barbuzzi, 
and, possibly, setting them wondering if 
their enemy might not, after all, have 
escaped drowning. So care was taken that 
Francie should never go out to meet the 
steamer, which weekly brought our mails 
and provisions, or be visible to the rare 
visitors to our island. 


We called the gully the “ Tree of Refuge 
Gully ” on the instant, and insisted on my 
father, as well as Francie, coming to inspect 
the “ Tree of Refuge ” itself and acclaim it 
as a hiding-place, worthy of the emergency 
that w’ould drive Francie to use it. 

” For, supposing Barto Barbuzzi were 
ever, by chance, to come to our island—of 


because they were most informal. As 1 
have always had an aptitude for learning 
languages, and Italian is easy to learn, it 
was not long before I was able to speak it 
a little, and to understand nearly everything 
Francie said to me in his own tongue, 
especially after he began to spin me exciting 
yarns about the doings of the Mafia—the 
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secret society to which all truly patriotic 
(Sicilians belong, as Francie's stories made 
it appear to me. 

My father had caused cautious inquiries 
about the Barbuzzi brothers to be made in 
Northport, but had been unable to hear 
anything of them. Then, one day when he 
chanced to be botanising at the other end of 
the island, the Sea Foam , the fishing cutter 
from which Francie had been washed over¬ 
board, lay to outside our little harbour and 
two men came ashore from the vessel in a 
dinghy. 

Francie and I had been in a fine state of 
excitement ever since he had first recognised 
the cutter and his former mates from afar. 
He could not show himself, of course, and as 
my leg was now quite mended and I was 
running about as nimbly as ever, I eagerly 
hastened down to the shore, to learn what 
the men wanted, and if possible to glean 
news that w-ould be interesting to Francie. 

I found that it was drinking water that 
the men had come ashore to seek, having 
accidentally upset their supply on board the 
cutter. I took them W'ith their buckets 
to our well, and we got chatting in a very 
friendly way. They themselves opened the 
subject I wanted to get on, by asking 
me if we had seen any sign of a corpse 
floating about in the neighbourhood of the 
island after the big gale two or three months 
ago. Then they started straight on to the 
story of the drowning of their mate during 
the gale, when their boat was nearly swamped 
more than once, and, indeed, as they said, it 
was a miracle that they hadn’t both been 
drowned too. 

“ If Italian Frank’s body had only been 
washed ashore so that we could have given 
it a Christian burial, I’d have been better 
pleased. For he was a white man that 
little Dago, he was that ! ” one of the fisher¬ 
men finished up by saying. 

“ I have always said that it looked like 
as if his drow-ning cut him off from a streak 
of luck,” put in the other. “ For the day 
after we got back to town, there comes along 
two strange Dagos, hardly able to talk 
English, inquirin’ most pertikler after 
Franchisky Cazale, giving Italian Frank 
his whole name. Most took aback they were 
to find that he had been a drowned man 
since the night before ! Though they wouldn’t 
say so when I asked, it looks to me as if 
there might have been money a-coming 
to him.” 

“ Don’t you believe it!” said the first 
fisherman with a laugh. “ That scowling 
ill-favoured Dago with the fingerless hand 
isn’t the sort to be seeking out a chap to 
give him money. More like he’d keep it to 
himself. No, I’ll go bail that poor Frank 
lost nothing by not being alive to meet that 
precious pair.” 

“ What became of the two men after¬ 
wards ? ” I asked, with pretended careless¬ 
ness. 

“ Oh, they hung about the wharves for 
a week and more, peering and prying, and 
asking dunderheaded questions, as if they 
weren’t willing to take it that Italian Frank 
was in Davy Jones’ locker. But, in the end, 
they had to believe it. A week later, I 
caught sight of the big fellow’s ugly mug 
on the fo’c’sle deck of an American barque 
that was about to cast off from the railway 


Scarred Cliff Island. 



wharf, and, as that was the last I have ever 
seen of either of them, I take it they must 
have cleared off to America.” 

I should have liked to gladden the hearts 
of the honest fishermen by telling them that 
the mate, whom they thought dead, was 
alive and well, and just then snatching a 
surreptitious peep at them from the kitchen 
window. But I did not like to do so on my 
own responsibility, even though I was now- 
convinced that Francie had nothing further 
to fear from the Barbuzzi. Therefore, I 
contented myself with seeing them off 
to their boat with a cordial goodbye. Then 
I hastened back to Francie, in jubilant- 
excitement, with my welcome tidings of 
the Barbuzzi brothers’ departure from the 
Colony. 

There being now no further need for 
Francie to keep in hiding, he henceforth 
went about quite openly 

when any strangers came | 
to the island, and w-ent 
out with alacrity in the 
boat to meet the steamer 
that weekly 
renewed our 
supplies. It 
was astonish¬ 
ing in how 
short a time 


pocket than he got as our man-of-all- 
work. 

44 By and bye, I will be fisherman again,” 
he declared. “ But this is a so pleasant 
change that I would stay here a little longer 
if the signor permits.” 

He spoke, however, of taking a run up 
to town for a few days to report himself 
alive and well to his old comrades, and ex¬ 
plain his reasons for allowing them to suppose 
him dead. But week after week glided by, 
and the run up to town was never taken 
somehow. Poor Francie, though now re¬ 
leased for ever, as he trusted, from the 
fear of Barto Barbuzzi’s sudden knife, 
seemed loth to tear himself away, even 
for a few days, from the peaceful little 
island that had been to him a city of 
refuge. 

{To be continued.) 


“‘What became of the two men afterwards?* I asked, with pretended carelessness.** 


his foreign personality and his engaging 
smile and w-ays had made him quite wt*ll 
know-n to all w-ho had anything to do with 
our. island or ourselves. 

He had grown so fond of his present 
life, indeed, that he was in no hurry 
to resume his regular occupation, though 
it put a great deal more money in his 


Everythino is relative, after all. “Uncle 
Caleb,” said an American gentleman to an 
old negro on hisestate, who w as complaining 
of the w-ay his son behaved, “ I am afraid 
that boy of yours is giving you a great deal 
of trouble.” 

“ Yes, sah,” was the reply; “dat’s a fac\ 
Him’s de wuss nigger I eber see. Him’s de 
rcg’lar w hite sheep ob de flock ! ” 
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Over the Cliff Edge. 

An Umbrella and a Parachute Descent. 




heee off, mate,” 
muttered Jack 
Eastland below 
hie breath. 

He was getting 
very tired of the 
saturnine indi¬ 
vidual with the 
r --. > shifty eyes 
known at Nep¬ 
tune Hill and 
thereabouts 
along the coast as 
"Yellow” Josh, and 
had twice suggested 
that it wasn’t worth 
his while to wait on 
for his (Jack’s) Uncle 
Griffiths, the coast¬ 
guard. 

He now gave him a 
third hint—a good one. 

“ I say. Josh Hull, 
really he mayn’t come 
up for hours. There’s 
a Lloyd’s agent down 
with him, and I daresay 
a lot more. And it’s going to be a wretched 
rough evening. You heard Steve Carter 
say so just now, didn’t you? Besides, 
my aunt’s not very well, and you mustn’t 
mind my saying you get on her nerves. 
I don’t know why, I’m sure, but you do ! ” 
“ Yellow ” Josh squeezed out an ugly 
kind of grin. He was a monster of a 
man (six feet three tall, and broad 
to match his height), with a complexion 
rather like the yellow of his nickname, 
and jet black hair, eyes, beard, and 
moustache. His cap, which he hadn't 
troubled to take off in the coastguard’s 
parlour, was a black woollen thing like 
the French cap of Liberty, and he wore 
a tight-fitting thick black jersey. Indeed, 
when he showed himself at Neptune Hill 
at three o’clock this December afternoon 
it struck Jack at once that “ Black ” 
Josh was a better name for him than 
“ Yellow ” Josh. He looked particularly 
yellow about the gills, however, as if he 
also (like Jack's Aunt Nan) was far from 



well. 

He was black enough in the main for a 
funeral—black from the toes of his long 
sea boots to the very tassel on his cap. 

Even his hands were covered with black 
long-wristed knitted gloves of the finger¬ 
less kind. He kept these on as well as 
his cap. 

“Get upon Missis Griffiths’s nerves, do 
I?’’ he grumbled hoarsely. "There ain’t 
no cause why I should do that, not as I 
knows on.” 

And then Jack gave him something 
more than a hint to depart. 

“You get on mine, too, old chap, if you 
want to know," he said, with a laugh. 
“No offence, but you truly do. And 
you don’t know a thing to interest a fellow 
—about ships, birds or shells. At least, 
if you do, you're the stingiest beggar in 
keeping it all to yourself. Do go, and 
I’ll tell my uncle you’ll come up about it 
to-morrow, shall I? ” 

The room had pictures of ships on all 
its four walls, stuffed birds in glass cases 
in three of its corners and on its mantel¬ 
shelf, and a fine collection of shells from 
many parts of the world in the mahogany 
chest of drawers at one side of it. 


By CHARLES EDWARDS*. 

PART I. 

Jack waved his hand at the walls and 
corners to help Josh’s understanding. 

But something in his words touched 
Josh more than this mention of shells and 
birds. He started to his feet so hastily 
that he upset the heavy birchwood chair he 
had been sitting on. 

“ Steadv ho! ” said Jack, good- 
humouredly, picking up the chair. 
“What on earth’s the matter with you?” 

“ There’s nothin’ the matter with me, 
me son,” retorted Josh, with strange 
fierceness (almost a menace) in his eyes. 
“Wot ’ave I come up about? Jest tell 
me that, you young Lunnon nipper wot 
thinks such a bloomin’ lot of hisself ! ” 

The man’s excitement about nothing at 
all (so far as Jack could see) excited Jack 
himself in return. 

“ I don’t care what you’re here for,” 
he said. “ But can’t you see when you’re 
not wanted ? Why don’t you get off down 
to that tarred rat-hole of yours in the 
Cove? Caesar the nigger ’ll be missing 
you all this time, won’t he? ” 

Sarcasm like that wasn’t good form, but 
Jack’s tongue ran away with him. He 
was not only well nigh bored to death 
by the big lump; he resented the man’s 
rudeness about himself, even though he 
deserved some of it. He also shared the 
general opinion at the coastguard station 
that “Yellow” Josh was a rotten speci¬ 
men of a man, in spite of his great size. 
The fact that he was a “ furriner ” from 
Florida didn't recommend him to them, 
even though he and his black mate had 
now been five or six years at the Cove. 

Indeed, Jack’s Uncle Griffiths was the 
only soul on Neptune Hill who had a good 
word to say for the fellow. But that was 
just like Uncle Bill. The best uncle any 
boy could wish for, but, well, even Jack 
had hinted to him that he was too soft¬ 
hearted for this wicked world, and that 
it was a merciful thing for him that at 
Neptune Hill he had to deal only with such 
honest straightforward foes as storms and 
rocks, instead of an average crowd of 
Londoners. Moreover, he had a suspicion 
that “ Yellow ” Josh had crept to the 
blind side of his uncle two or three 
times lately for his own purposes. And 
so Jack ran the risk of hurting Josh’s feel¬ 
ings and any consequences that might 
follow. 

For an instant or two it seemed as if 
consequences might follow immediately. 
The giant glared at Jack, with blood- 
streaks in his eyes. 

“ Anythin’ more? ’’ he growled. 

“Nothing more except ‘Goodnight.’ 
Do let me say that,” replied Jack, with a 
laugh. “ Please don’t eat me either." 

This said, he opened the door. A roar 
of wind shook the house as he did so. 

“ Another dice-box sort of night, 
isn't it? 1 Jack remarked. 

But all in a moment “Yellow” Josh’s 
face changed, and his tone with it. 

“ Here ’e comes! ” he exclaimed. 
“ Look slippy, boy. Let ’im in. Seems 
Vs got summat in ’is ’and.” 

Then in came honest Bill Griffiths, the 
senior coastguard of Neptune Hill, wiping 
his broad red face and gasping words 
about the weather. 

“ Yellow ” Josh was right about his 
having “ summat ” in his hand. But it 
was only his handkerchief, a red and green 


bandana, rolled up and knotted. He 
placed it carefully upon the big family 
Bible on the table, but had nothing to say 
about it until Jack drew his attention to it. 

“What’s that, uncle?” asked Jack, 
pointing. 

“ Ah ! ” said the coastguard, becoming 
very grave at once. “You may well ask, 
Johnnie. She'll go to pieces, Josh, the 
Mackerel will, and most of the 
salvage ’ll be done by divers, weeks hence. 
But this ’ere little thing tells a tale. 
Mr. Boswell, the Lloyd's man, he's in a 
pother over it, and I can’t say I’m sur¬ 
prised. We’ll have to see Mr. Tregoran 
about it sharp.” 

“ Wot may it be ? ” whispered Josh, with 
a fixed stare at the handkerchief. 

Summat valuable—a di’mond neckliss, or 
a thing like that?” 

Jack laughed scornfully. 

“ What is there for Lloyd’s agSnt to be 
in a pother about if it’s a ‘ summat ’ of 
diamonds? ” he asked. “ He'd be precious 
well pleased to have that washed up safe 
and sound, I should think ! ” 

His uncle turned to him in astonishment. 

“Johnnie boy ! ” he murmured reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ The fellow’s so irritating and foolish, 
or pretends to be,” cried Jack, hotly. 

“ A fool—am I? ’* Josh flashed him a 
venomous look, but as suddenly looked 
away again. 

“ Johnnie ! Johnnie! What’s come over 
the boy?” continued the coastguard. 
“ I’m afraid you’ve had something to your 
dinner that hasn’t agreed with you. But 
—what do you think o’ this, Josh ? ” 

He opened the handkerchief and ex¬ 
posed a man’s finger; about two inches of 
one, at least—discoloured and squeezed out 
of shape. 

“ Gracious, Uncle Bill! ” cried Jack. 

“ Ay,” said the coastguard, nodding. 
“ It’s evidence against some party who’s 
been up to felonious games. There’s been 
tampering on board of her in the night, 
and the police ’ll have a job to find the 
hand it fits. Snapped in the ship’s strong¬ 
room door it was They'd met with a 
nasty surprise, whoever they were. This 
chap was caught by a heave which swung 
the door to on him afore he could get all 
his five fingers away. That’s Mr. Boswell's 
building of it up. If you ask me. Josh, 
it’s one of those ne’er-do-wells from 
Sanmouth, though a Frenchy from over 
the way might have come against her what 
you may call promiscuous. They’ve keen 
eyes in a fog for a derelict, those fisher 
chaps, and—but never mind guessing.” 

“Wot a thing to find!” said Josh, 
seemingly lost in wonder. “ And is that 
there bit o’ skin an’ bone the best thing 
they’ve found on ’er so fur?” 

“ Found on her ! What are yon talking 
about, Josh? How can you expect any¬ 
thing to be done in such weather ? She 
only struck last night! I tell you. Josh, me 
and Mr. Boswell were lucky to get ashore 
with sound limbs. Such a sea on 1 
They’d left some blood behind them, and 
that set Mr. Boswell safe opening, same 
as themselves—to find this.” 

“Ah!” sneered “ Yellow ” Josh. “ Not 
much stronger than a ’at box—-a safe like 
that! ” 

“ The keys happened to be in it, 
though,” said the coastguard. 
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“Never!” cried Jack. “Were they? 
Then the captain must have left them 
there when he and the crew took to the 
boats.” 

“ Yes, we thought of that, Johnnie. 
There’s a deal o’ mystery for Mr. Tre* 
goran to help us out with. But she’d have 
sunk for certain if she hadn’t grounded— 
that’s quite clear. She’d collisioned with 
something tremenjous by the size of the 
hole in her. But about this object.” 

Jack turned to the finger. 

“ It’s a working man’s by the dirt on 
its nail,” he commented. 

“ That’s so, and he’ll be dancin’ a ’orn- 
pipe with pain.” 

“ Not much doubt about that,” said 
Josh, with a guilty look in his eyes. 

“ I expect it depends on what he’s got 
to console himself with,” remarked Jack. 
“ And you’ve no idea whose it is, Uncle 
Bill? ” 

“Bless the boy!” said the coastguard, 
“ what strange questions you do ask ! 
Who’s to take it to Galligan Manor? 
That’s the present idea. Pillbeam and 
Harris down in Sanmouth ! And 1 can’t 
go. Nor Steve. And Mr. Tregoran’s off 
to London to-night by the seven train, as 
he said when he was here this morning ! ” 

“Yellow” Josh wiped his mouth with 
the back of his left mittened hand. 

“Wot about me, Mr. Griffiths?” he 
asked, blinking his eyes. “ I reckon I’d 
bo paid summat by the Gov'ment, and it’s 
nob but a step on from the Cove.” 

“ Ye-s,” said the coastguard. “That 
may be, but . . 

“ I'll do it for nothin’, Mr. Griffiths ! “ 
Josh burst out, with a grating laugh, “ o’ 
coorse I will. There’s not much I’d not 
do to oblige you, boss.” 

“ How nice of him ; isn’t it? ” said Jack. 
He winked at his uncle, and perhaps the 
wink helped the coastguard’s own mind’s 
working to turn the scale against Josh. 

“ No,” he said. “ It won’t do, Josh. 
I’d better take it myself.” 

“ You knew you get drunk sometimes, 
Josh Hull, and can’t be relied on,” said 
Jack lightly. This was the rashest thing 
he had said yet to the visitor. Its truth 
didn’t make it any the more palatable to 
Josh. He became livid, and was on the 
point of strong language indeed, when 
Jack made his own offer. “77/ go, Uncle 
Bill. I’ll go the short way by the cliffs 
and be back before eight.” 

“ I don’t like the Edge for you, Johnnie, 
in such weather,” the coastguard objected. 
“ But for that . . .” 

“ I shall be all right,” said Jack. “ And 
don’t you fret, either, Josh,” he said 
smiling. “ We’ll share between us what 
the Government gives me. Where’s my 
coat ? ” 

That settled the programme, but not his 
immediate departure. 

Neither Uncle Bill nor Aunt Nan would 
permit this. It was a wild four miles by 
the cliffs to Galligan village, and his Aunt 
Nan said he certainly should not go with¬ 
out his tea. If he set off in half an hour 
he would still reach Mr. Tregoran’s house 
before dusk. 

Jack gave way willingly. Aunt Nan’s 
scones and butter were not to be despised 
in the appetising air of Neptune Hill. 

“ Yellow ” Josh stood in the hall during 
this little argument, in which he seemed 
very interested. 

“ Give him some tea as well, Aunt Nan.” 
said Jack at length. “ Poor little chap, 
to go off into the cold night with ...” 

But Josh waited for no more such chaff. 

“ Good night all ! ” he said gruffly. “ I’ll 
be goin’ along down to Sanmouth.” 


“To a pub, of course,” said Jack, as 
heedless as ever. 

But he was sorry as soon as he had 
spoken. 

“ By snakes! Mr. Griffiths,” bellowed 
Josh, with his left mittened fist in the 
air, “ that lad o’ yourn’s askin’ for trouble 
some day.” 

He flung open the door, the south-west 
wind rushed in, he banged the door after 
him, and there was an end of him. 

Not quite, though. 

Jack hastened in pursuit. 

“ Sorry, old chap,” he shouted. “ I don’t 
mean half I say—forgive me.” 

Whether he heard or not, Josh strode on 
unheedingly. The gale was nothing to him. 
With long swinging paces he disappeared 
round the old ruined watchtower, of 
Napoleonic times, which stood on the sum¬ 
mit of the cliff. 

Past the tower the cliff track sank ab¬ 
ruptly. Here he began to run. He ran 
almost a quarter of a mile, with the Bea 
three hundred feet below to the left. Then 
he reached a little dingle, w r ith bushes and 


Problem 131. 

By D. Exeter (Dartford). 


BLACK. 



rnHis problem is a very fair attempt 
for a budding composer of 15 years. 
Our young contributor will note that 
another sent with it is unsuitable as a 
problem. 


Solutions. No. 128. 

By Henry O. Robinson. 

Position: Black men on 3, 5, 8, 13, 17, 
22 ; K 31. White men on 14. 10, 19, 24, 
27 ; Ks 2, 16. White to move and win. 

16—11 11—7 14—9 2—25 18—16 

8—12 3—10 5—14 17—22 17—22 

24—20 15—6 6—10 25—18 20—16 

31—24 24—15 15—6 13—17 W.Wins 

This solution should have been shown in 
our last Draughts Column. 


Solution to Problem No. 129. 

By W. Belcher. 

Position : Black man on 24 ; Ks 3, 22. 
White Ks. 6 , 30, 32. White to move and 
win 32—28, 27—24, 30—26, 22—31, 28— 
32, 3, 8, 32—23, and white, having “ the 
move,” wins. 


stunted trees, from the midst of which a 
short, thick-set negro stepped forth to 
meet him. 

But Josh didn’t stop for him. 

“ Come on with you ! ” he said savagely. 
“ We’ve got summat on, you an’ me, and 
no breath to spare till we’re at Harpengill 
Point.” 

“Summat up?” queried the darky. 
“ What sort o’ summat? ” 

“ Just you wait an’ see,” snarled Josh. 
“ Ay, an’ there’s someone eleo ’ll see, 
though he won’t live to do much waitin’— 
not if I don’t cool down sharp. Shove 
on ! ” 

He shut his mouth tight and resumed his 
strides. 

But the darky’s mouth gaped behind 
him. It wasn’t often he saw such fury in 
“ Yellow ” Josh’s eyes. He wondered what 
was to happen at Harpengill Point, which 
was the beginning on the east side of the 
hundred yards or so of narrow footway 
on the cliff face known as One-Man-at-a- 
Time Edge. 

(To be concluded.) 


Solution to Problem No. 130. 

By W. Bblcher. 

Position : Black men on 3, 5, 14, K 29. 
White men on 11, 22; Ka 19, 31. White 
to move and win. 

(a) 19—15 18—25 5—9 9—14 14—18 

14—18 (ft) 2D—30 30—21 15—19 21—17 

31—26 White Wins. 

(a) This problem is unfortunately ble¬ 
mished by a dual or second solution, which 
no sound or perfect problem should possess. 

Nevertheless, the play above sufficiently 
illustrates the particular phase of atrategy 
which these problems, together with Problem’s 
Nos. 123 and 124, were intended to illustrate. 

The following is the second solution :— 

31—26 9—13 30—20 29—25 15—22 

(<■>5—9 19—15 ( i) 17—21 30—26 White 

26—30 14—17 26—30 25—18 Wins. 

(A) This is the point where the Payne con p 
comes in : 

(c) 3—8, 11—4, 29—25, 22—17, 14—21, 
19—15,5—9, 15—18, 9—13, 28—30. White 
wins. 

(d) 29—25, 28—31. White wins. 


HOMERIC DRAUGHTS. 

The ho]>e that you will master Dameh's ways 
Is futile, though you study all your Days. 

Yet in Her Garden you will linger still 
And sport with Her—nor ask not “ if it 
pays.” 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Her Courts, and heard and said, much 
argument 

About Her—how this or that move should 
be met— 

And borrow’d many Books-andsome I lent. 

And to the multiple Positions I applied 
My Mind, and Hordes of Problems— 
Lamps to guide 

My End games safely to their rightful close. 
Yet evermore found Others—quite as 
" wide.” 

Indeed, Renunciation oft I swore 

(But, had I lost a match-game just before?) 

And then—and then came Friends and. 
Board in Hand, 

Slow rebel wreck Resolves with “ just one 
more.” —” Transvaal Leader.” 


^ ** 

Our “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column. 
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T he year of Grace 1912 opened in a 
manner most auspicious to the science 
and sport of ballooning. If no other in¬ 
cident of note in respect to the pursuit is 
to be noted in the twelve months, the 
year 1912 will be distinguished among its 
fellows from the fact that after holding the 
field for close upon a dozen years the record 
for the longest balloon voyage, a record held 
by Comte Henri de la Vaulx since the last 
year of the nineteenth century, has been 
superseded by an effort that exceeded by 
forty miles the longest journey hitherto 
taken by any aeronaut in a free 
balloon without any intermediate ==»- ^-e ~= = 
stop. f V 

Numerous attempts have been 
made by Englishmen with high 
Aspirations to bear back from — 
Eastern Europe the record that 
the Comte de la Vaulx secured -/ ( 

in the exhibition year of 1900 
with the aid of the balloon 
“ Centaure,” but notwithstanding *0$ 

the zeal with which the guerdon pU 
of ballooning was pursued it has J 
remained for a Frenchman, M. 

Dubonnet of “ Quinquina ” fame, 
to deprive a countryman of his 
record, but at the same time to 
more firmly establish the same 
as a French possession. \ . 

A tempest was raging when \0cXjvft 

M. Dubonnet set out with M. \ 

Pierre Dupont as his passenger 
from Lamotte-Breuil on January 
6, shortly after midnight, and it . £-1 
was doubtless due to the stiff ^ V'\ s 
breeze that blew him over practi- V* 
cally the same route that Comte V-kwA, 
Henri had pursued in 1900, that 
he accomplished in thirty hours counjert 
forty miles farther than the pre- /»€.*/■✓/c 

vious record-holder had achieved THure . 
in five hours, forty minutes longer /go/Jton 
time. 

It was far from being a pleasure * c 

trip that the intrepid crew of 
Gondor III embarked upon. For 
hours they carried on through 1 ^ 

olouds of blinding snow, and w hen V_v 

in due course they landed in an 
apparently uninhabited steppe, it ^ /a 
was in the midst of a snowstorm 
with the thermometer registering 
five degrees below zero. 

The greatest altitude attained by 
Condor III w r as about 10,000ft., 
when crossing the Carpathian mountains. 

Prior to this successful effort to win the 
world’s record from Comte de la Vaulx, the 
best attempt to wrest the blue ribbon of 
spherical ballooning from France was that 
of Allan Hawley and Augustus Post, on 
October 17, 1910, when they won the 
International Balloon race from St. Louis 
with a voyage of 1,171 miles, accomplished 
in sixteen minutes under forty-six hours or 
about 2 hours 32 minutes less time than 
Messrs. Harmon and Post remained aloft in 
1909, on the occasion w'hen they established 
the United States record of 48 hours 26 min. 
and, inler alia , claimed an altitude of 


24,200 feet in the course of a voyage that 
only extended, from “ take off” to landing 
place, over 150 miles. 

Prior to the feat of Messrs. Haw'ley and 
Post the United States record distance was 
entered to the credit of Dr. Oscar Erbsloeh, 
who piloted the balloon that w’on the 
Gordon Bennett Cup in 1907 wfith a journey 
of 872| miles, from St. Louis to Bradley 
Beach, New Jersey, accomplished in 41 
hours. But it must not be forgotten that as 
long ago as 1859 Professor Wise, the author, 
in 1873, of a trans-Atlantic ballooning scheme 
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balloon are so infrequent that the fact that 
M. Dubonnet’s record followed so closely 
upon the remarkable flight of MM. Maurice 
Bienaime and Rumpelmeyer, w r as all the 
more noteworthy. M. Bienaim£, who on 
April 11, 1911, attained a height of 31,120 ft., 
an altitude alone exceeded by Glashier 
(37,000) and Dr. Berson (35,600 ft.), star ted on 
his journey of 1,055 miles from Comptogne 
to the Friedrichstadt district of Courland, in 
the Baltic Provinces, at half-past three on 
the morning of Sunday, November 5, and 
sixteen and a half hours later came to earth, 
having accomplished two records, 
s an oversea flight of 372 miles (yet 
} to be passed by the authorities) 

X and a total flight of 1,700 kilom. 

11 at a greater average speed (62 
miles per hour) than that hitherto 

-[ attained by any medium of 

y __ locomotion, motors, trains and 

V— — aeroplanes not excluded. 

\ = Yet another trip of almost 
1,000 miles inaugurated 1912, 
i/jy/rik the heroes thereof being Messrs. 
* t Beurmann and Otto Korn of the 

f Saxony Aero Club. Starting from 
l Dresden without any settled plan, 
vw-wJ a w ^ 8e P recau ^ on ^ or those w'ho 
“ I travel per balloon, they proceeded 
I gaily in the direction of Roumania, 

JJ / where they expected to land, 

until, in the neighbourhood of 
h Breslau, a change of wind blew r 
Aj them in an easterly direction. 

/Sh Eventually, the gas supply 
running short, the aeronauts came 
to earth and found that in the 
jm course of forty hours they had 
* j reached Chapino, in the Skaterino- 
slav Government, South Russia, 
a distance from their starting point 
?*/S' of 993 miles. This was practically 

the same distance in the same time 
'/tCOEn was accomplished by Colonel 

Odinstoff and ProfessorKousnelsoff 
in the autumn of 1910, when 
they journeyed per balloon from 
St. Petersburg to Koutelnikovo, 
Lb j near the Sea of Azoff. 


f 650s? ffUVS 


that came to naught, and three companions, 
journeyed some 1,150 miles under conditions 
so trying that when they came to earth 
they wore nearly dead with exhaustion. 

So far as the United Kingdom is concerned 
the record flight to date is to the credit of 
the “ Daily Graphic ” balloon that ascended 
on November 23, 1908, from the Crystal 
Palace and came to earth at New' Alexan- 
drovsk, south-east of Riga, after covering a 
distance of 1,117 miles, a distance that 
would have been materially added to but 
for the weight of snow that accumulated 
on the top of the balloon. 

Voyages of over a thousand miles per 


THE WAY TO RISE. 

T ihere is always a way to rise, my 
lad. 

Always a way to advance. 

But the road that leads to Mount Success 
Does not pass by the way of Chance; 

It goes through the stations of Work and Strive, 
Through the valley of Persevere, 

And the man that succeeds, while others fail. 

Must be willing to pay most dear. 

For there’s always a way to fall, my lad. 

Always a w'ay to slide, 

And the men you find at the foot of the hill 
All sought for an easy ride. 

So on and up, though the road be rough. 

And the storms come thick and fast; 

There is room at the top for the fellow who tries, 
And victory comes at last! 
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The Son of an Anarchist: 

A Tale oT Strange Mystery and Wild Adventure. 

Serial 

Story. By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

■— Author of “A Couple of Scamps,” etc. 



CHAPTER X.—THE STRATEGY OP INSPECTOR RIVERS. 



would be best. Sir Samuel decided, to 
send for Madame Costa at once and allow 
Paolo to break the news to her of her 
husband’s disappearance. The boy stated 
that he had sent his mother a telegram 
saying : “ Wait at Brighton till you hear 
again from me. All well. Paolo.” It now 
occurred to Sir Samuel that it would be 
better for Paolo to go to Brighton himself 
and fetch her. It would be a comfort to 
him to be with his mother, and he would 
be out of the way if the anarchists should 
attempt any further mischief. 

So directly after tea, Paolo and Ronald, 
accompanied by one of the detectives, set 
off in the car for Victoria Station, where 
they took a train for Brighton. 

Meanwhile at Scotland Yard a council of 
war was being held, and at ten o’clock in the 
evening a dozen bold detectives and con¬ 
stables in plain clothes sallied forth, armed 
with the most up-to-date weapons. Taking 
a warning from Houndsditch and Stepney, 
they had decided to approach the anarchists' 
headquarters with careful strategy. All in 
plain clothes and in separate groups, they 
arrived at Brown "Street. Eight of them 
entered the passage behind the houses, from 
which Paolo had made his daring entry ; 
and taking a hint from him they had pro¬ 
vided themselves with ladders, one of which 
was a telescopic one. 

By means of these they scaled the wall and 
descended into the yard, having first taken 
the precaution of putting on rubber over¬ 
shoes to avoid noiBe. Then with extreme 
caution they placed the telescopic ladder 
close to the window as Paolo had done, and 
each man stood at his appointed place 
waiting for the signal from the officer in 


command, who was at the other side of the 
house. 

One man guarded the way of escape 
standing ready to unbolt the yard door, 
when he should be able to do so without 
danger of giving the alarm ; two watched 
the back door of the house, two held the foot 
of the ladder, while one mounted it, and the 
remaining two covered the window with their 
pistols from the shelter of the out-houso. 

Meanwhile Inspector Rivers, the officer 
in command, who with three others remained 
at the front of the house, went and knocked 
at the door. At first there was no reply, 
but on his knocking the second time, light 
footsteps were heard pattering along the 
hall inside and a harsh grating voice said 
“ Who is there T ” 

“ I understand this is where the Sons of 
Glorious Liberty meet, is it not ? ” said the 
officer. 

“ Who are you ? ” said the voice behind 
the door. 

“ I am a member of the American Branch 
of the Society,” replied Rivers. “ And I 
want to attend your meetings here as long 
as I am in London.” At this the door was 
cautiously opened to the distance of half an 
inch and a black eye peeped out. 

“ Give the sign and password,” said the 
guardian of the door, and the officer did so 
without hesitation, having learned this much 
from Paolo. The door was immediately 
thrown wide open, and Rivers saw in front 
of him a hideous little dwarf with snowy 
white hair and small black eyes. He looked 
like one of those little gnomes one reads 
of in fairy tales, fresh from some deep cavern 
in the bowels of the earth. 

“ You are the Valiant Dictator himself, 
if I am not mistaken f ” said the Inspector. 

The dwarf shrank back in terror. 

“ How do you know f ” said he. “ You 
have never seen me before.” 

“ Did I not tell you that I am a brother, 
a Son of Glorious Liberty ? Have the 
brethren yet assembled I Shall we go 
upstairs J ” 

“ There is no general meeting to-night, 
brother,” said the dwarf. “ There is only 
a meeting of the committee, which I cannot 
ask you to attend. However, if you will 
wait in this room here, I will come down 
again and see you.” 

So saying, the dwarf shut the front door 
and bolted it, and then he ushered Rivers 
into a small room on the left of the passage, 
which contained only a table and two chairs 
and was lighted by one oil lamp. The brave 
man entered the room without any sign of 
fear and sat down in one of the chairs; the 
dwarf bowed to him and left the room. 
Suddenly a clicking sound made Rivers start 
to his feet: tho dwarf was locking the door 
on the outside : he was a prisoner ! Then 
he heard him run upstairs with a little 
chuckle. 


Rivers was about to blow his whistle, 
which was to be the signal for the attack to 
begin, but he thought better of it, and going 
to the door examined its fastenings. The 
key was in the lock outside, so he could 
not open it even with a master-key ; nor 
could he burst it open as the door opened 
into the room. 

He cursed his stupidity in thinking he 
had deceived the dwarf. Why had he not 
arrested the little man on the spot before 
his comrades could rescue him ! Now he 
would give the alarm. Inspector Rivers had 
hoped to do more than capture the dwarf; 
he wanted to surprise the anarchists cooped 
up in one room before they could get out on 
to the staircase. 

Even now he did not despair, but went to 
the window, and examined the shutters. 
These he found were easily undone, and he 
was able to throw open the window and get 
out into the street. Once outside he 
determined to act without delay, as the 
anarchists had undoubtedly discovered his 
ruse and would be preparing to defend 
themselves. So, signing to his three com¬ 
rades to follow, he approached the door 
again. This time the four charged against 
it with all their might and it fell in with a 
crash. In rushed the four men, helter- 
skelter up the stairs, two of them turning on 
their electric torches to see if any armed men 
were lurking in the darkness in front of 
them. 

As they approached the landing of the 
first floor, they heard the sound of men’s 
voices in a room on the right. Some one 
seemed to be making a speech, interrupted 
now and then by the laughs and groans of 
his audience. Inspector Rivers thought he 
could distinguish the harsh metallic tones 
of the dwarf. The anarchists were having 
their meeting, evidently quite oblivious to 
their enemies’ approach. 

“ Down with the dukes ! ” screamed the 
orator. “ Down with the capitalists and the 
landlords ! Down with the government! 
Down with the King! These are your 
masters. Aren’t you proud of them all ! 
Don’t you love to toil and Blave for them ? ” 

“ No ! No ! Down with them all! ” 
echoed a chorus of voices. 

Rivers could hardly believe his ears. The 
dwarf had not given the alarm after all: he 
was really deceived or else he imagined Rivera 
to be alone and still a prisoner in the room 
below; it was strange they had not heard 
the bursting-in of the door. It seemed 
almost too good to be true, thought Rivers ; 
the anarchists were at his mercy at last. 

So, with a sign to his comrades to be ready, 
he gave a low whistle, a signal to the men 
outside the window. 

Immediately there was a crash of breaking 
glass, the sound of something hissing, and 
the report of two pistols from the yard 
outside, while from beneath the door of the 
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room oozed out a thin wisp of smoke which 
curled upwards into the faceB of the police¬ 
men. 

“ He's thrown the smoke rocket,” said 
Rivers. “ They’ll be out in another minute. 
Stand ready now ! ” 

The man on the ladder had hurled through 
the window a little case of chemicals which, 
when broken, gave off a thick and pungent 
vapour. The idea was to make the anarchists 
bolt into the arms of the police. But, 
strange to say, no one came ; and. what was 
stranger still, the orator continued his 
speech unchecked, accompanied by the 
admiring plaudits of his audience. 

“ They won’t stand it much longer,” said 
Rivera. “ How that chap can go on talking 
beats me. Besides, why on earth don’t they 
try to defend themselves ? ” Suddenly an 
idea occurred to him: was it a trap ? 
Could it possibly be that some of the anar¬ 
chists were staying behind to act as decoys, 
willing to perish themselves in the destruction 
of their enemies, and that presently some 
infernal machine would go off and blow 
them all into the sky ? It seemed unlikely. 

“ The rich live by robbing the poor,” cried 
the raucous voice in spite of the smoke. 


“ Down with the rich ! The police exist to 
protect the rich. Down with the police ! ” 

Rivers could stand it no longer. This 
was inexplicable: no human voice could 
stand that smoke. Placing his pistol against 
the panel of the door, he fired through the 
wood into the room. This was accompanied 
by the sound of more breaking glaps, for the 
policemen on the ladder were trying to force 
an entrance through the window. 

Then the Inspector and his comrades leaned 
against the door and pushed till it gave way, 
and through the splintered wreckage a 
dense cloud of suffocating smoke rolled out 
on to the landing, while the voices of the orator 
and his admirers waxed louder and clearer, 
accompanied by a low continuous buzzing 
sound. The mystery was explained ! It 
was a phonograph ! As the smoke began to 
clear away they saw it on a table and the 
room was empty. 

At this moment two policemen entered 
one after the other by the window. 

“ Have you got them ? ” asked one of 
them, gazing at Rivers through the choking 
fumes. 

“ Got them ? ” echoed Rivers. “ No! 
We have been completely sold !” As if to 


‘Th« door was immediately thrown wide open, and Rivera saw in front of him a hideous 
little dwarf.” {See p. 382.) 


emphasise the fact, the heartless machine 
yelled defiantly : “ Down with the police ! 
They are a set of noodles. Down with the 
police ! ” 

Rivers bit his lip in silent mortification, 
but the other five buret out laughing, for the 
situation was irresistibly comic. 

They did not waste much time in merri¬ 
ment, however, but commenced a thorough 
search of the house from top to bottom. 

They found much of the personal property 
of the dwarf and of several other people, 
some of the red cloaks and other articles 
used in the ceremonies of the society, a few 
cases of explosives and chemicals, but not 
a single document or clue which might lead 
to the discovery of Luigi or the arrest of any 
of the anarchists. 

[To be continued.) 


Covrcsponbence. 

Entomologist.—I f you pet the insects thoroughly 
dry, they will keep like the others, but may probably 
be faded in colour owing to the loss of some of the 
scales. 

Firearms.— 1. You must have 
a licence for an air-rifle. 2 . 
Not issued to persons under 
twenty-one years of age. 3. 
The cost of a gun licence is 
10*., and the date of renewal 
is August 1. 

H. Potts. — Ordinary blue 
ware. It is not genuine if it 
has no marks. The Delft 
mark Is what looks like a 
knot between I and K. 

F. W. 1 iv HALL.—We cannot 
supply other working draw¬ 
ings than those that appear 
in our articles. We have 
not dealt with steam yachts, 
but yon can see the lines of 
some in Dixon Kemp's 
“ Manual of Yacht and Boat 
Sailing," published at ** The 
Field ” Office, a copy of 
which may be in your public 
library. 

C. W. S.—1. Probably printed 
for sale to collectors. Why 
not send it for report to the 
dealers in whose catalogue 
you saw it priced ? They aro 
a well-known firm. 2. There 
is nothing wonderful in two 
stamps being perforated to¬ 
gether. It was, perhaps, 
done by the office boy. 

L. B. Smith.—P ut the young- 
ones in a separate hutch. 

G. D. Maclaine.—N ot the 
original by any means. It 
is a copy of an architectural 
decoration. 

B. Jenkins (Melbourne).— 
Your snapshots of thfr 
Victorian Mountains are very 
interesting, and if there is 
room in the paper one or 
more of them shall be used. 
Colonial readers who like to 
send photos of features of 
their own countries should 
remember to enclose a short 
descriptive note with the 
print. 

ENQUIRER.—<1) ** The Boys of 
Birchwell Hall ” appeared 
in our fourteenth volume. 
(2) “ The Voyage of the Blue 
Vega " was a long serial in 
our twentv-eichth volume. 
(31 We have already dealt 
with the subject in our kite 
articles. There Is nothing 
new in it; a case was de¬ 
scribed in our third volume ; 
some of the boys who were 
taken up by the kite to pick 
the apples off the tree, as- 
mentioned therein, are still 
alive. 
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AT A CHINESE SCHOOL. 

IK China, school hours are unusually long. The 
pupils come at about six in the morning in summer, 
or even earlier, and go on till eight; they then go home 
to breakfast and come back between nine and ten. 
From that hour they work till two, with a break at 
eleven. Two hours for dinner is the time generally 
allowed, and the children come back at four and work 
on till dusk begins to set in. But, although the hours 
are so long, both teachers and scholars work at mucli 
lower pressure than is the case in English schools, and 
the lessons are taken more calmly. The following 
graphic picture of a Chinese school in session is given in 

Tliree Men od a Chinese Houseboat,” by the Rev. 
W. Munn (Church Missionary Society, lx. 6 d.). 

“ As the visitors entered, the boys rose and stopped 
speaking. The teacher came forward, smiling blandly, 
and gave a polite bow to each of the newcomers, which 
they endeavoured to return by imitation. 

** ' Some visitors, Mr. Li,’ said their ho6t. ‘ They want 
to see the school.' 

Mr. Li protested strongly. ‘ How dare I show such 
a poor, ill-managed school ? * 

“ He then called upon his boys to make a Chinese 
bow to the visitors, which they did in all sorts of ways, 
but somehow even the smallest children managed to 
put a quaint dignity into the performance. The three 
friends bowed in return. 

•• • Tell the teacher he has a nice lot of boys, please,’ 
said the Old Man to Mr. Tai (their host), so Mr. Tai 
said to the teacher: * The outside-kingdom-old- 
grandfather says the peaches and the plums are 
abundant.’ 

"The teacher smiled deprecatingly. ‘Pshaw!’ 
said he, * they are a poor crop ! ’ However, he was 
evidently pleased with the compliment. 

“ Mr. Tai then said : ‘ First-born, please let the 
boys go on with their work ; we must not hinder you, 
as the time is late. I will show the old guests what 
they want to see.’ This he said, not as a reflection on 
the aged appearance presented by wie Old Man and 
Billy with their beards, but because the term ‘ old ’ 
is one of respect in China, So the teacher sat down 


with a bow, and the boys began to come up to 
him with their lessons. They placed their lesson- 
books in front of the teacher and then turned their 
backs upon him, and shouted the lesson at a great 
rate. 

** ‘ You do not get a real idea of an old-time Chinese 
school from this place,’ said Mr. Tai, ‘ because we have 
put a good many of our Western ideas into it. The 
Chinese themselves, too, in the cities are building 
schools into which they have introduced many 
foreign methods. In the new building regulations 
there are instructions about how much air, light and 
space are to be allowed, just as in Western countries. 
Also a very elaborate curriculum is provided for the 
different grades. It is possible for a student to spend 
twenty-nine years at school if he begins at the kinder¬ 
garten and finishes with the postgraduate work. 
But the ancient Chinese school is very different. You 
can still see them in country places. There is generally 
no attempt at order or discipline, and the teacher him¬ 
self arranges his own methods. The curriculum has 
been fixed from time immemorial. The parents expect 
the boys to be taught to read, to understand the 
Chinese classics, and to learn to write well. Boys 
who show an aptitude for learning are generally given 
every opportunity by their parents.’ 

“ ‘ The Chinese,' said Billy, ‘ have always been fond 
of learning, have they not ? ’ 

“ * Yes,’ replied Sir. Tai. ‘ Many instances have 
occurred of scholars burning the midnight oil and 
ruining their eyes in their devotion to study. A rather 
amusing story is told of a famous doctor of learning, 
lie was riding on his mule when he passed a willow. 
When he saw the w-illow he dismounted, wont to it, 
and bowed in his stately fashion, saying : “ O, willow, 
thou shouldest have my gratitude and respect, for 
with thy help did my master goad my youthful 
indolence towards knowledge.” * ” 

There is mucli more about Chinese schools and other 
features of life in the Celestial land in this account of 
missionary work on the Yang-tse River. It is a book 
which will appeal directly to boys and girls, for it is 
full of interest and fun. At the same time it supplies 
a great deal of useful information in a readable form, 


and quietly draws attention from the things which are 
seen and temporal to the things which are unseen and 
eternal. 

WHERE PUSS IS PRIZED. 

CATS are looked upon in the Flowery Land as dis¬ 
tinctly precious—precious when alive, and even more 
precious w'hen dead. Garments of catskin take some¬ 
thing the same rank as garments of sable in this country, 
while cat’s flesh is much eaten, being especially recom¬ 
mended for lung diseases. It is supposed to be vastly 
better than cod-liver oil. Black cats provide the 
best meat, and in some districts it is thought so much 
of that they are reared for sale like fowls or pigs. 
Consequently the street beggars are very apt to make 
away with any grimalkins which may be found wan¬ 
dering about the streets In an unprotected condition. 

FROM BOY TO MAN. 

IT isn’t any fun for a wild boy in the Australian bush 
to become a " grown up,” because the tribe initiates 
him by knocking out one of his front teeth. When 
there are a lot of boys ready for initiation into the 
order of young men, the whole tribe is assembled. 
Then the medicine men take the boys out into the 
bush and rub them all over with red ochre, giving 
themselves a black coat of charcoal at the same time. 

Then the medicine men indulge in wild dances and 
noisy tricks to frighten the boys. After a while the 
boys are allowed to go where their mothers and sisters 
are waiting, but the women pretend not to know them 
and drive them back into the bush with blows. 

The medicine men make the candidates stand in a 
row and open their mouths. Then one of the front 
upper teeth of each boy is either knocked out or 
pulled out. H the tooth comes out easy, it is pulled 
out by being bent upward, but if it resists it is knocked 
out with a club. After that the boy is a boy no longer, 
but a young man. and in some tribes leaves the general 
camp and goes to live in a camp of young men. 



Boy Scouts who have made their own Wireless Apparatus. 

Some of the members of the Wilmington (Hull) St. Saviour’s troop of Boy Scouts, with the wireless telegraph apparatus which they have made themselves. 
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An Umbrella and a Parachute Descent. 


By CHARLES EOWARDES. 

PART II. 

“ vrow you’ll do, Johnnie,” said Aunt Nan as she 
tucked the endB of the blue-and-white scarf 
Into the breast of his overcoat. “ And be sure you 
come back safe.” 


Both men made a dash at him; he ducked, both feet went over the edge, and down he went.” (-See p. 387.) 
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It was no use protesting about such 
needless regard for his health. Jack 
grinned at his Uncle Bill, and submitted to 
be tucked up. 

But Uncle Bill didn’t grin back. 

He had thoughts about that finger still 
on his mind. They had come to him in the 
last ten minutes, and they were of a kind 
he didn’t care to share with anyone. If 
he hadn’t been such an amiable old thick¬ 
head, they might well have come sooner, 
but all he said now was a casual word 
about “ Yellow ” Josh and his gloves. 

“ Odd thing for him to turn up in mitts, 
missus ! ” he had said while Jack laid in 
scones and jam. 

Aunt Nan said it showed he had some 
commonplace human sense on such a cold 
day. 

“ Ay, perhaps that is it! ” the coast¬ 
guard seemed to assent. “ It’s a big body, 
that of his, for the blood to circulate in. 
I reckon he might feel it at the 
extremities. He’s getting on in 
years too. He must be fifty, for 
all he hasn’t a grey hair.” 

He said no more about his 
mind’s working, but when Jack 
was scarfed and ready, he went 
outside with him. 

“ You won’t want to go into the 
Cove on your way, Johnnie,” he 
shouted in his ear. The wind was 
roaring round the flagstaff of the 
station enclosure. “Keep a bit 
up inside.” 

“ Of course I will,” yelled Jack. 

“And don’t forget to explain 
to Mr. Tregoran. Johnnie, that 
it’s because he’s lord of the 
manor and the nearest magis¬ 
trate that we’re troubling him 
like this. I don’t want him to 
miss his train.” 

“ Right! ” cried Jack. “ You’ve 
told me everything. The more 
you tell me now, the longer I'll 
be. Good-bye ! ” 

But the coastguard had one 
thing more to say. 

“ And be sure and tell him I 
was vexed with myself this morn¬ 
ing for not noticing he’d left his 
umbrella. If it hadn’t cleared 
after the rain he’d have noticed it 
himself, but I reckon when he got 
to his carriage at the bottom of 
the hill he wouldn’t think it worth 
coming back for ! ” 

“Ill tell him!” cried Jack, 
breaking into a trot. 

He stirted with the carriage umbrella 
tucked under his arm. It was a nuisance, 
this big bulky green thing. Great-coat and 
scarf were quite enough cargo without it. 
As for Aunt Nan’s suggestion that it 
would be useful if it rained—that was 
ridiculous in such a wind. He had said 
so. How would she like to see him on One- 
Man-at-a-Time Edge in a gale of wind and 
rain, with a thing like that open? 

This thought was almost too awful for 
Aunt Nan. 

“ You’d never dream of opening it there, 
my dear?” she had responded, in much 
alarm; and Jack assured her that he was 
not such a donkey. 

For the first two miles he enjoyed the 
tussle with the wind. The sea was in 
splendid trouble. Its waves rolled and 
wrestled far beneath him with a roar like 
that of London’s streets at their noisiest. 
He was tempted to stop awhile at Lot’s 
Wife Corner, a cape with a rock tooth 
from which the wrecked Mackerel was 
visible. But he stopped only for a moment 
or two. The tide was tearing in upon the 


stranded vessel with a terrific upthrow* of 
spray. The spectacle was a grand one, 
but Jack reflected that, weather helping, 
it would be just as grand in the morning. 

Then came the descent towards Italian 
Cove. From high up he could see the 
tarred shedding and enclosure of “Yellow” 
Josh’s lonely home, on a little tongue of 
shingle at the mouth of the Cove. A 
boat was beached behind it, and some nets 
were spread, with stones on them. 

But, as Uncle Bill bade him, he de¬ 
scended well inland towards the little 
stream which trickled down the combe to 
enter the sea by the hut. He didn't want 
to see any more of Josh that day, here or 
in Sanmouth. 

One bound and he was over the brook. 
Then began the gradual ascent to the cliff 
beyond, and in less than a mile the tit bit 
of the trip. 

That was Jack’s view of One-Man-at-a- 


Time Edge, until he reached it. He had 
been on it twice already—calm days both 
times—and had sat in the middle of it, 
with his legs dangling and his back against 
the rock, looking at the ships and the 
sea without a qualm. Nerves didn’t bother 
him then. 

And it was much the same to-day, for 
the first few steps. 

He had to clutch the umbrella very 
tight, though. It had no fastening and no 
one had thought of tying it up at Neptune 
Hill. Ere reaching the Edge the wind 
tried to play tricks with it, and once blew 
it open with a pop that made him stagger. 

Anything like this on One-Man-at-a- 
Tirne Edge would be nasty. Jack quite 
understood that, and held the gamp fast 
under his landward arm. 

Just before the Edge there was a steep 
slope of scrub, gorse and heather, and 
here he paused to prepare himself. There 
was just the chance that he might have 
seen someone here—crouched in the gorse. 
But he missed that chance. He climbed 
on with a gulp of delight, for the sheer. 


indeed under-cut, red, seaward, netheT 
support to the Edge was a gorgeous thing 
seen thus in profile. The delight lasted 
until he was about a dozen yards on the 
narrow way itself. Then he came to a gap 
about eighteen inches wide w’hich changed 
his feelings. He had to jump it, and. no¬ 
thing of a jump though it was, he said 
“ Thank goodness ! ” when he was over it. 

Another eight or ten paces and he crept 
round a bulge of the cliff and met a far 
worse shock. On the other side he came 
face to face with Josh. 

Not exactly face to face at first. The 
fellow was sitting like Jack on those two 
calm days just mentioned, but with a pipe 
in his mouth. He grinned up at Jack, 
removed his pipe, lazily hoisted himself on 
to his feet, and then faced the boy, com¬ 
pletely blocking his path. 

“ ’Ere we are again, nipper! ” he 
shouted. “ And we’re goin’ to talk a bit, 
you an’ me.” 

The ledge was about a foot 
wide—no more. The surprise 
meeting made Jack almost forget 
its narrowness. He took a step 
backwards, and his left foot went 
an inch or two over the Edge. 
That gave him a blood-curdling 
thrill and kept him briefly silent 
afterwards. 

“ What do you mean ? ” he 
asked, when he had his breath 
under control again. 

Down came “ Yellow ” Josh’s 
left hand upon his shoulder. 

“There’s two things you’ve got 
to do, sonny, if you vally yer 
life,” hissed the giant, close to 
Jack’s ear. “ Fust, pass over 
that chap's finger you’ve got in 
yer pocket. After that you’ll get 
along on and tell any sort of a lie 
you like about login’ it—only 
you’ve not set eyes on me . Just 
you remember that. Not a soul 
'ave you seen till you get down to 
Galligan Bay. Now then, out 
with it! ” 

The giant stood before Jack 
like an impassable wall, and, 
flushed though he was by the 
wind and his walk, Jack felt a 
cold shiver all over him. 

Looking straight at Josh, in 
that instant he saw further than 
his Uncle Bill into the mystery of 
the finger in his pocket. 

The tmusual mittens on the 
fellow’s hand, the threat— every¬ 
thing made it plain to him. 

And then he turned suddenly and would 
have rushed back in neck-or-nothing 
retreat but for someone else. 

Cjesar the nigger had come out of his 
hiding-place in the gorse and followed him, 
and now blocked the way on that side also, 
with a grin as wide as his head. 

“No go, young boss! ” cried he, stand¬ 
ing motionless, hie hands on his hips. 

Jack turned again towards Josh, with 
still more of that cold shiver on him. 

“ You—brutes ! ” he panted. 

“ Brutes, is jt ? Right you are, sonny ! ” 
jeered the giant. “ You’re wot they call a 
perlite young piece, but you’re cornered 
’ere, an’ no get out! ” 

“ It’s your own finger ! ” shouted Jac k. 
“ You robbed the ship in the night! ” 

“Anythin’ more?” asked Josh, with 
grim serenity. “ Tell us somethin’ fresh 
while you’re about it. Well, wot’s it to be ? 
It’s a narsty journey down there ” (he 
jerked his mittened hand towards the 
abyss), “ but it’s that, or what I’ve telled 
you! ” 
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“ I’m to lie to keep yon oat of gaol ? ’’ 
suggested Jack. 

“ Ay, an’ to save yer own skin, sonny. 
Mind ’im, Ciesar.” 

“ Yellow ” Josh turned to the wall and 
struck a match. His coolness was almost 
fascinating to Jack in spite of his danger. 
Caesar the nigger’s hand was on him now, 
to remind him that he had two enemies 
instead of one. It did all that, but it 
didn’t make him flinch. Not even to save 
his skin would he give Josh the promise 
he exacted. 

“ You’ll have to tear it out of me,” he 
whispered. “ You cowards ! ’’ 

“Stubborn little top, ain’t ’e?" mocked 
the giant amid the whirl of his tobacco 
smoke. Wind notwithstanding, he had lit 
his pipe. “ But ’e’ll be wiser afore we part 
company, I lay. Now let’s see wot we can 
do with him.” 

What Jack himself did the next moment 
he did upon a sudden impulse. He slipped 
his clutch of Mr. Tregoran’s umbrella down 
to the handle and hit at Josh’s right hand 
with it. The fellow’s other hand was up 
to get hold of him, but it was the hand 
that was short of a finger that Jack aimed 
at. 

This brought on the catastrophe. 

Both men made a dash at him; he 
ducked, both his feet went over the edge, 
and down he went. The umbrella’s tip 
was the last part of him to disappear. He 
shouted as if in defiance of Josh and the 
nigger, and even death itself, and left the 
two rascals with open mouths above him. 
“ Yellow ” Josh’s pipe fell from his teeth 
and followed him. 

The drop to the shore here was fully 
two hundred and fifty feet, without any 
possibility of a handhold on the way. It 
really seemed as certain a death as 
beheading. 

But—and this was the strange mercy of 
it—with him went the umbrella, and he 
held to its handle as one does uncon¬ 
sciously hold on to anything in such 
extreme times of dread. 

In a second or two he felt himself being- 
buoyed up, tossed about in the air, and 
then, there he hung as from a parachute, 
swaying and descending so slowly that he 
could breath as comfortably as if .he were 
standing still. 

He didn’t hear the yells of those other 
two, when they also perceived what had 
happened. But he opened his eyes and 
got his other hand also to the umbrella, 
which had opened so providentially, and, 
thus steadying it, the rest of the journey 
was as safe and easy as a ride on a London 
’bus. 

A splash ended it. He landed in a 
puddle a few yards ortly from the wash of 
the last white-capped wave. 

There was a fringe of firm sand close 
under the cliff, and, hesitating only to 
furl the truly blessed “ brolly,” which had 
worked such a miracle for him, Jack 
rushed for it, and ran on fast. 

His mind was all alive again in the last 
few moments of his descent, and he knew 
that even if he got down without broken 
limbs and escaped being drowned, he would 
still have to run for his life. Half a mile 
farther west there was a track down to 
the shore, and Josh was bound to try and 
be beforehand with him there. To the 
east the Tising tide cut off his chances on 
the shore. 

In spite of all. however, he let loose a 
gentle “ Hurrah! ” in the beginning of his 
second flight for life. 

It was a sprint he will never forget. 
The sand was not all firm. There was a 
lot of shingle, bespread with slippery 


boulders, and twice he had to clamber over 
tongues of rock covered with barnacles 
and seaweed, and plunge through water 
knee deep on the other side. 

The odds seemed all against him still. 
Josh and the nigger had a simple task 
compared with his. Jack thought of this 
now almost with despair, and expected at 
any moment to see them break down ahead 
of him from the land. 

He felt that he was trapped between the 
cliff and the sea. But he stuck to his 
work. What else could he do? There 
was no going back, and if he had to die 
he would die struggling. 

But, in fact, fortune was still with him. 
He reached the base of the cliff path with¬ 
out seeing anything more of the two 
beauties, rounded a short headland, and 
lo! there stood a man calmly Btooping 
over a lobster pot. He was saved at 
last! 

Little doubt “ Yellow ” Josh and the 
nigger had also seen this Galligan fisher¬ 
man, and, realising that all was over for 
them, had taken to their heels. 

With glowing face. Jack hailed the man 
in a whisper. 

Dusk was at hand, but that didn’t matter 
now. The white houses of Galligan were 
in sight on the Galligan inlet, and Mr. 
Tregoran’s house in its park above the 
village. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the fisherman. 
“ Where’ve you dropped from?” 

“ You haven’t seen two men come 
down—Josh Hull and his nigger ? ” Jack 
gasped. 

Xne man shook his head. 

“ No, nor don’t want to see such scum ! ” 
said he. 

“ That’s all right. Good evening. I’m 
in a hurry ! ” 

With no more words Jack sped on; and, 
running and walking, he made the rest of 
his way to Galligan Manor without a single 
halt. 

Here he was just in time. A dogcart 
was at the door, the groom was on the box, 
and before Jack could ring the bell out 
came Mr. Tregoran himself. 

“ I want to speak to you, sir,” said 
Jack. “ I’ve come on purpose from 
Neptune Hill. It's very important, and 
this is the umbrella you left this 
morning. It saved my life, sir — just 
now.” 

He rattled it off like a school lesson well 
learned. 

“Eh! What’s that? An umbrella 
saved your life! ” 

Mr. Tregoran laughed incredulously, 
looked at his watch, and said he couldn’t 
wait for fairy tales. 

“ I’ve a train to catch! ” he added. 

“ But—didn’t I see you this morning at 
Griffiths’, the coastguard’s? ” 

“ Yes, sir, you did. I’m his nephew. 
There’s been a robbery on the wreck. Josh 
Hull’s lost his finger. I’ve got it in my 
pocket. He threatened to murder me, and 
I fell over the cliff and but for the 


umbrella . . . .” Jack stopped, out of 
breath. 

The groom and Mr. Tregoran both stared 
at him. But the latter did better than 
that. 

“ See here, my boy," he said, “ jump up, 
and you shall tell me about it between this 
and Starmouth.” 

He gave Jack a helping lift, and joined 
him on the back seat. 

“ Get along with you, Wilson ! ” he said 
to the groom, and away they went. 


And a very interesting and absorbing 
story the magistrate found it. So much so 
that he went first to the Starmouth Police 
Station to give instructions for an imme¬ 
diate pursuit and arrest of “ Yellow ” 
Josh—if he was to be found 

This done, he bade his man drive Jack 
on to Neptune Hill. 

“ You’re a fortunate as well as a brave 
youngster, John Eastland," he Baid at 
parting. “ That adventure of yours would 
look mighty well in the papers for a day 
or two, but its memory will last you your 
lifetime.” 

One thing more he said—to the police. 
It was about “ Yellow ” Josh. If he knew 
anything of the working of that accom¬ 
plished scoundrel's mind, he had spent his 
last day in his shanty at Italian Cove. 
Whether or not he had succeeded in getting 
any booty out of the Mackerel, he would 
make himself very scarce after the affair 
on the Edge. But they were bound to 
search for him. 

Mr. Tregoran was, of course, right about 
that. Neither “ Yellow ” Josh nor his 
ally., Caesar, the nigger, was to be found in 
the Cove. 

They left nothing behind them worth 
anything except the boat. Nor was any 
clue about them to be had in Sanmoutb 
the next day. They disappeared from the 
district as completely as if the sea had 
drowned them and the fishes had eaten 
them, bones and all. And, to tell the 
truth, that was the hope of more than one 
in this part of the coast I 

Jack himself was back at Neptune Hill 
that night well before eight o’clock; and 
had the pleasure of astonishing his Uncle 
Bill and scaring his Aunt Nan. But he 
did as little scaring as he could. Some¬ 
how, he didn't much feel like attempting 
it. 

He said his descent with the umbrella 
was one of the jolliest experiences imagin¬ 
able—after the first bit—and whether he 
really meant it or not he tried to look as 
if he did. 

“ Next chance I get, I’ll do it in better 
style—if I’m forced to! ” he added, with a 
laugh that was intended to cheer Aunt 
Nan's pale face. 

“ My dear Johnnie ! ” whispered Aunt 
Nan tremulously. “ Heaven keep you 
from all such dangers again ! ” 

“ Amen! ” said Uncle Bill earnestly. 
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Cycling for the Month : march. 


A Page Tor The 44 B.O.P.” Wheelman* 


I n the early spring, the hardy cyclist 
who is actively awheel has often to 
contend with strong, blustering winds. And 
a real business-like breeze can do much to 
spoil all the pleasure of a cycling run, 
more especially at the beginning of the 
season, when we are most of us a bit soft 
in the muscles after the winter’s rest, and 
not exactly in tip-top form for mile after 
mile of hard pedalling on the long stretch 
of road. 

When robust winds are raging, therefore, 
or are liable to do so, a capital plan, before 
starting out for a run, is to find out which 
way the wind is blowing, and to select a 
destination that will enable you to ride out 
against the wind, and come back with it 
helpfully blowing you homewards. Doing 
that, of course, you have all the hardest 
work to tackle while you are still compara¬ 
tively fresh. You come bowling back again, 
pedalling lightly and not at all fagged out 
and tired of the trip; which, naturally 
enough, causes you to rightfully consider 
that early spring cycling is the grand game 
that it certainly is, and makes you pity the 
fellows who don’t come out on their bikes 
till the nice, still, warm summer days are 
here, and who, so doing, miss several 
months of the riding season. 

Searching winds, though, make it more 
than ever necessary for the cyclist to protect 
himself by wearing good, warm, woollen 
underclothing. By that I do not mean 
that he is to convert himself into a kind 
of travelling bundle of flannel, or wear chest 
protectors all over his body ; just ordinary 
woollen underwear is quite enough, so 
long as it is woollen. For don’t forget this : 
you are most liable to take a chill during 
what is absolutely the jolliest and easiest 
part of the entire run. 

After, perhaps, you have been slogging up 
a long rise, and in the process have become 
rather puffed, and most certainly somewhat 
heated, there comas a glorious, long free¬ 
wheel down, a sheer rush of joy through 
the bracing air. That, splendid as it is, 
very suddenly cools you, for the wind is 
all the while coming in at your neck, 
between the buttons of your jacket, and up 
your sleeves. So the motto is : Wear 
wool, and dodge the doleful dumps of a bad 
cold. 


A CHAINLE83 BICYCLE. 

A novelty that is seen fairly frequently 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

on the road now is the chainless bicycle, 
made by the Rover people of Coventry. 
I call it a novelty, because there have been 
no chainless bikes about for some time past, 
though, twenty years ago or so, they were 
comparatively common here, both of English 
and American make. Instead of having a 
chain, these machines are driven by a shaft 
and bevel gear, as it is called, a very neat and 
compact contrivance indeed. Years ago the 
chainless bike didn’t hold its own against 
the chain-driven one, because these gears 
are very difficult to make, and, as then 
constructed, they set up more friction 
than a chain does, thus rendering a bike 
harder to drive along. 

But we must not to-day overlook this fact. 
Nearly all motor-oars are driven by some 
variety or other of shaft and bevel gearing. 
That means, that that kind of gearing has 
been much perfected of late years, and so the 
chainless bike may this time have come to 
stay. Such a machine certainly looks well; 


racing man, coming out of the dressing- 
room, who had then never even heard of 
free-wheels, put his hands up to his mouth, 
and roared in tones of agonised warning: 
“ Come off, old man, your chain’s broken!” 
And at first sight, of course, the chainless 
bike itself looks as if it had accidentally shed 
its chain, which it never has. 

CLEAN THE ENAMEL. 

Once upon a time—which sounds much like 
the commencement of a fairy-tale, but which 
here certainly is not—I won a competition 
for the best cycling proverb. The home¬ 
made adage that gained me the five-sin 11 !ng 
prize, was: “The self-respecting cycl.st 
is careful of the appearance of his bicycle,” 
which, like all good proverbs, is absoluicly 
true. Now, there aro any number of cycl sis 
who, while they wash the mud from the r 
bicycles, and also, very likely, brighten up 
the plated parts, never give a thought lo 
the enamel: which is a mistake, if you want 



The Drive of the Rover Chainlcss Bicycle. 


it is easier to keep clean ; and usually is some¬ 
what lighter in weight than a chain-driven 
bicycle. 

I well remember a rather funny incident 
when the free-wheel made its first appear¬ 
ance on a certain cycle racing track. A rider 
had decided to test its merits on a racing 
machine, had sprinted after a knot of riders 
who were on ahead, and free-wheeled when 
catching up to them. Whereupon another 


your bike to continue looking spick and 
span—and it is so simple to cause it to 
do so. 

All that you have to do is wipe the enamel¬ 
led parts over with a soft rag and ordinary' 
furniture cream, and then polish with a soft 
chamois leather. Performing this easy 
operation now and again, you will be able 
to keep your bike up to “ show-room form,” 
as I once heard it expressed. 
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A FAMOUS TRICK-RIDER. 

The other day I had an entertaining 
talk with Mr. A. Daunton-Shaw, who is one 
of the best-known and cleverest cycle trick- 
riders in tho world. He ia an Australian, 
bom near Bendigo, and he told me an amus¬ 
ing story as to how he became a trick-rider. 

Ab a boy, he was always fond of practising 
all sorts of odd feats awheel, amongst others 
that of riding upon the rear wheel only, 
holding the front wheel elevated in the air. 
Well, one day, he and five of his boy friends 
went for a twenty-mile spin together, he, 
as usual, performing all manner of astonish¬ 
ing tricks on tho way. But then, in trying 
to do something more than ordinarily daring, 
he went smack into a deep ditch beside the 
road, and crumpled up his front wheel. 

They were six miles from their destination, 
where there was the nearest repair shop, and 
also railway station. 

“ Sit down and wait till a farmer’s cart 
comes by,” said the others. “ You must 
ask for a lift.” 

“ That won’t do for me,” responded the 
youthful expert. “Come on, you fellows, cist. 
Fll be there before you.” 

He nipped on to the broken bike, hoisted 
the front wheel in air and away he rode mer¬ 
rily on the one wheel. His comrades cheered, 
other cyclists joined in the procession, and 
so the six miles were covered, the broken 
front wheel never once being allowed to touch 
the ground all the way. 

As young Daunton-Shaw and his score or 
so of attendant wheelmen entered the town, 
he still on the one wheel, a gentleman who 
had made a fortune in the entertainment 
line of business saw him and said: 

“ My lad, if you are as smart as that, you 
ought to bo able to make money by your 
cleverness.” 

In that case it was good advice that was 
promptly followed. He practised for a year 
in his every spare moment, and beginning 
in a small way, soon obtained plenty 
of engagements. Sixteen years ago Mr. 
Daunton-Shaw came on a flying visit to 
England; he has remained here ever since, 
doing his trick-riding, and is now proprietor 
of two big trick-riding troupes that are 
appearing all over the kingdom. 

I asked him for a word for my readers 
about trick-riding, and he said : 

“ Tell thorn that cycling in the open 
country is tho healthiest, manliest sport 
there is ; while fooling about on a bike makes 
a fellow look silly. But if you are sufficiently 
master of your machine to do a few effective 
tricks on it, well, such agility and ability 
may perhaps, some day, preserve you from 
accident. It’s the nimblest wheelman who 
gets out of the tightest corners.” 

CYCLING CLUB8. 

Very often I am asked by young fellows 
who are taking up cycling, whether there is 
much advantage in joining a cycling club. 
The clubs are, of course, just now beginning 
their active riding season, so we may very 
well have a word or two on this topic. 

There are some cycling clubs specially 
devoted to path racing, or to road racing, 
or to social festivities, and, if he is going in 
for one of those things, a fellow is, no 
doubt, well advised in joining such clubs. 
But I will tell you a most melancholy ex¬ 
perience, and that is to join a club, and then 
fail to find one other member there whose 
tastes so far coincide with your own that 
you can make a real chum of him. I have 
belonged to a good many cycling clubs, 
from little ones in which nearly every member 
was captain, sub-captain, secretary, treasurer 
or other official of some kind, to great big 
clubs that hod hundreds of members and 
were limited liability concerns, just like 



Mr. A. Daunton-Shaw in a trick riding feat. 


public companies. And there is no doubt 
whatever that the jolliest club to belong 
to is that in which you have the greatest 
number of intimate friends. 

For that reason, and when you and a 
sufficient number of your close friends are 
all keen cyclists, it is not half a bad plan 
to form a little cycling club of your own. 
You see, you don’t really need to have a 
“headquarters,” or “club stationery,” an 
“ annual dinner,” or anything of that kind. 
Meetings can bo held at one another’s houses ; 
your meeting place for runs can be any con¬ 
venient open space in the neighbourhood ; 
club badges cost only a shilling or so each, 
and a rubber stamp, if you like, can bo used 
to make the club notepaper look more 
“ official.” It is well, though, to have a 
printed fixture list of runs, and you will find 
that the exhibiting of that fixture card and 
the club badge to other fellows is quite 
•a powerful factor in bringing additions to 
your membership roll. 

But the great feature in making a success 
of a small club of this kind is that you are all 
friends together. Even in tho big clubs 
you will see that the members often split up 
into little groups, each group riding down 
together and practically only mingling 
when all meet at tea. Hundreds of these 
jolly little clubs are in existence, and 
some rattling good times their members 
manage to have. “Little and good” is 
thus an adage that here often applies. 

The oddest cycling club I ever struck 
had its “headquarters” in an open railway- 
arch in the East E:id of London, close to the 
Bow Road. Its members wore “ badges ” 
punched from the lids of Swiss milk-tins, 
and only the wealthier of them could sport 
knickers and cycling stockings. So far as I 
remember, there was not a really sound 
tyre in the whole club; yet they were good, 
keen cyclists all. And once, when returning 
from a long August bank-holiday jaunt, 1 
encountered them deciding their “ annual 
championship,” for a bronze medal, and a 
silk necktie to the second man home. 

As a rule, when a cycling club is being 
formed, there are plenty of individuals 
willing, and even eager, to act as captain, 
or sub-captain, or even treasurer of the club, 
but for the post of hon. secretary there are 
few volunteers. All the members are shy of 


the pen-pushing part of the performance. 
Yet, os a matter of fact, such secretarial 
duties will afford many a youth means for 
making a start in business routine and 
procedure, writing crisp, practical letters, 
and even negotiating little matters between 
the members. All of which is exceedingly 
useful practice for any young fellow who 
later on will have to make hia own way in 
the world. So, if opportunity offers, take my 
advice, and be an hon. secretary if you can. 

A VETERAN'S OPINION. 

One of the most interesting cycling 
veterans—if I may so describe him—that 1 
have met for a long time, is Sir Hiram 
Stevens Maxim, the famous inventor of the 
automatic system of firearms, and whose 
wonderful Maxim gun, by its sheer deadly effi¬ 
ciency, helps to keep the peace of the world. 

Sir Hiram Maxim is now seventy-two years 
of age and he told me that this is the first year 
for a great many years that he has not been 
actively out and about on his bicycle, 
which has kept him in very “fit” physical 
condition, and he is to-day an exceedingly 
strong and powerful man. The following 
personal opinion that he expressed to me, 
I think you will all agree, is well worth 
repeating. He Baid : 

* I am sure that if the young men of to¬ 
day would cycle more and motor less, their 
health would be much improved by their 
so doing.” 

Which, coming from such a mentally and 
physically remarkable authority, is assuredly 
an eloquent testimonial to the merits of 
cycling as an exercise. 

Of however good make one’s cycle tyres 
may be, the terrors of puncturing are always 
with us. Many punctures, though, are caused, 
not by sharp substances that, picked up on 
the road, suddenly penetrate outer cover 
and inner tube, but are, instead, occasioned 
by bits of flint, or something of that nature, 
that, sticking into tho outer cover, in time, 
as the wheel revolves, gradually pierce the 
tyre, and so eventually result in a puncture. 
To be quit of these nuisances, just give the 
tyres a wipe round w ith a damp cloth, each 
time you start out for, or return from, a spin. 

* * * 

MOUNT YOUR WHEEL! 

By Horace A. Woolley. 

F ROZEN’ ponds hare broken up, 

Snow finds it cannot stay ; 

Hoads aro drying, and the sun 
Grows stronger orery day. 

Winter's fairly on tho trot— 

Obliged to quit, that’s clear f 
Hedge and tree proclaim the fact 
That Spring is really here. 

Spring! the time for you, my boy. 

To bring your cycle forth; 

Clean it well in every part— 

Rub hard—don't spare the cloth! 
Overhaul the whole macliine. 

However long it takes; 

Make it like a brand new pin— 

And don't forget the brakes! 

Until cricket comes some chaps 
Don’t know what to do; 

Tell them to jump on their bikes 
And come along with you. 

Once awheel you’ll hear no more 
Of “ off-season ” trials ; 

Mirth and song will fill the bill, 

As they tick off the miles ! 

Hoy ! ’tis good to turn your back 
Upon the busy street; 

To see the green and sun-lit fields, 

To hear the bird-song sweet; 

To watch the stretch of road fly past 
As you spin along— 

Mount your wheel, this bright Spring morn. 
And join the cycling throng! 
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Between the Xwo: 

A Story oT Grammar School L»iTe. 


By SERCOMBE CRIFFIN, 

Author of “ The Had Yathehl 
“ A Qoorkha's Kookri ** The Dumb 
Chief " etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—CYRIL FALKLAND'S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


dr story really 
ended with the last 
chapter, for in this 
chapter Cyril Falk¬ 
land is no longer— 
Between the Two. 

Cressington had 
requested the land¬ 
lord to i m mediately 
turn the two boys 
out into the road ; 
but, seeing Arm¬ 
strong’s condition, 
Mr. Singleton 
quietly persuaded 
Cressington to go 
away, while a trap 
was procured in 
which to drive the 
injured boy to his 
home. 

Cressington had 
gone from the 
“ Red Bull,” post¬ 
haste, to Dr. 
Sanders with his 
stories of Cyril’s 
misdeeds, for he 
was determined to 
avenge himself on his former pot; but his 
accusations proved his own undoing. Dr. 
Sanders had been watching Cressington for 
some time, but had no definite charge 
against the monitor whose influence in the 
school he did not like. Footle was re¬ 
quested to confirm the story of the midnight 
escapade in the big schoolroom at the 
end of the previous term, and the Head 
Master was not slow in demonstrating to 
the wretched Cressington that Falkland was 
not the one most to blame ; all the punish¬ 
ment must bo borne by the monitor who 
arranged and condoned the wilful disregard 
of discipline. 

This was not all, however; Dr. Sanders 
extracted from the wretched boy much more 
—much more than Cressington ever intended 
to divulge. The result of this was that 
Cressington was expelled, and he not only 
left the school but persuaded his foolish 
mother to leave the town also. And so 
Cressington passes out of our story, and King 
Edward’s School was the better for his 
going. 

The next day Cyril Falkland had a long 
interview with the Head Master, and came 
out from the ordeal sobered and chastened. 
Sandy had avoided administering a thrash¬ 
ing, but, probably, Cyril would have preferred 
it to the lashing and scourging of Dr. Sanders’ 
tongue, that laid bare all the baseness of 
his conduct, ail the trouble he had brought 
upon an innocent head, and all the dis¬ 
appointment he had caused in the Armstrong 
family in consequence of Donald’s failure 
to attend the scholarship examination. 

Afterwards, Dr. Sanders paid a call upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Falkland, and laid such facts 
as he thought sufficient before them, pleading 
that Cressington’s bad influence having been 
removed, Cyril would be far more amenable, 
and that there was no need to take their 
son away from King Edward’s School and 
send him to Milden Lane where he would, 
doubtless, learn rough wayB and uncouth 
manners, which could not fail to annoy and 
distress his parents. 

The Head Master laid a good deal of 
emphasis on his last {joint, and I fancy there 
was a twinkle in his wily old eyes as he 


enlarged on the incompatibility of Milden 
Lane manners with the domicile of C. Shirley 
Falkland, Esq. Be that as it may, Cyril 
Falkland was informed that his evil ways had 
come as a shock and a surprise to the 
parental ears, that they were deeply grieved 
and pained and—they had almost feared that 
the whist drive of the same evening w’ould 
have to be postponed. They were pleased, 
however, to hear that Dr. Sanders had 
spoken reassuringly of their son’s future, and 
had hinted at the disadvantages of a Milden 
Lane education. They trusted that their 
ceaseless care and worry for his w elfare would 
not be unrewarded, that he would make 
greater friends of the Armstrong boys, who 
never troubled their parents—Dr. Armstrong 
had spoken so highly of Donald—and that, 
seeing the whist party would not want to 
have a boy loitering about the house, he 
might spend that very evening with the 
said Donald Armstrong who was laid up 
with an accident to his ankle. 

So, while the whist drive was in full 
progress, Cyril was enjoying himself, waiting 
hand and foot on the helpless Armstrong, who 
was ordered absolute rest for a week at least. 
For days to come Cyril spent all his spare 
minutes in Armstrong's company, fagging for 
the senior with an almost pathetic devotion, 
trying to atone for all the trouble he had 
caused the one who had really been his 
greatest friend. Not many words passed 
between the two friends as yet; Cvril felt 
too ashamed to talk much, for had not he 
by his wicked ways ruined Armstrong’s 
chance of a ’Varsity career ? 

It seemed as if Cyril had done Armstrong 
an irreparable injury ; any ideas of going 
to Heathcote had to be dismissed, and en¬ 
quiries were made with a view to apprenticing 
Donald to a chemist*. Suddenly, however, 
a most wonderful letter was received, and 
Armstrong took many days to realise the 
glorious new’B it brought. 

A firm of lawyers wTote to say that their 
client, whose name they were forbidden to 
divulge, had deposited with them the sum 
of one hundred pounds sterling, which was 
to be used for educational purposes, in the 
person of one, Donald Armstrong, son of 
Dr. Armstrong of 16 Lycombe Place. In 
the event of a refusal to make use of this 
sum foi the purpose specified, they were em¬ 
powered to hand over the whole amount to a 
local Dogs’ Home. They had pleasure in 
enclosing the first instalment of twenty-five 
pounds, the remaining instalments would be 
forwarded quarterly. 

The total sum was equivalent to the value 
of the exhibition to Heathcote, and, after 
fruitless efforts to extract further informa¬ 
tion from the lawyers, Dr. Armstrong 
decided to accept the totally unexpected 
gift. It was a case of Donald getting his 
chance at Heathcote, or the Dogs’ Home 
benefiting: and Dr. Armstrong decided it 
was wasteful to fling money to the dogs. 

The reader expects all secrets to be re¬ 
vealed, and the author will therefore not 
disappoint the expectant one. 

The anonymous donor of the sum of money 
for Armstrong’s education was no other 
than Dr. Sanders himself, though he took 
good care that no one should ever know of 
the fact (an author, however, is specially 
privileged). The Head Master realised that 
Donald Armstrong had sacrificed his all 
on the altar of friendship, and recognised 


that the boy’s sterling qualities should be 
given fuller scope than his father’s means 
allowed. Wily Dr. Sanders knew that the 
matter would require delicate handling; 
so in order to avoid offending the suscepti¬ 
bilities of Dr. Armstrong, he made the offer 
in the manner that has just been recorded. 

Easter was approaching, and the term 
was nearing its completion. Cyril had shown 
distinct progress in his lessons, and in many 
ways proved that he was endeavouring to 
atone for the past; so that even his father 
and mother went so far as to suggest that 
he invite the Armstrongs, and any other 
friends he liked to the number of ten, to tea 
on his birthday. His parents had arranged 
to spend a few days in London at the Motor 
Exhibition; so it was left to Cyril and Terry 
and Martha to arrange the programme for 
the festive occasion, with Armstrong as a 
sort of advisory counsellor. 

Donald, and Geoffrey, of course, were 
coming. Invitations were also sent to 
Huniset (as company for Armstrong), 
Sneider, Warden, Bobs, Arthur Brice, 
Bishop and Peters. All, except the last- 
named, accepted. Peters was suffering 
temporary eclipse ; reading one particularly 
gory book of horror, he sought to emulate 
its hero and flung his big pocket-knife at a 
neighbour’s child, with intent to gently lift 
its hat from its head, instead of which it 
pinned the squealing child by its ear to the 
yard-door—since which event his reading 
had undergone strict supervision, and he 
himself was closely watched for further 
incipient signs of insanity; but it was not 
insanity, it was only an attack of “ penny- 
horribilism.” 

The birthday party was to be given on the 
Wednesday afternoon; so Cyril and Terry 
were able to arrange all preliminaries— 
outside of kitchen affairs. But even in the 
culinary department Terry must needs put 
his nose, as he had done on the previous 
Fifth of November; he was very solicitous 
as to Martha’s health,—and the quality of 
the macaroons. The macaroons were 
pronounced even better than last time, and 
everything pointed to a most successful 
entertainment. After tea, when the two 
seniors, Armstrong and Huniset, were to 
arrive, there were to be round games, an 
American Dwarf, and Acting Charades and 
music (if anyone could play, and everyone 
else wanted to listen) and singing (if anyone 
would sing, and if there was anyone to 
accompany, and if everyone was agreeable). 
There was a nice little supper to roundoff the 
evening. Cyril and Terry thought that no 
better arrangement was possible. 

The guests arrived looking rather stiff, 
literally and in their manners; starched 
linen is not in favour with boys early in their 
teens. Martha, as she rapidly surveyed 
them talking decorously to each other and 
sitting on the extreme edge of the drawing¬ 
room chairs, declared that they “ looked 
perfect little angels. But there, you never 
know, for boys are as artful as a waggon-load 
of monkeys.” Certainly, after tea had 
thawed them, some of the stiffness of linen 
and behaviour had disappeared; and w’hen 
Armstrong and Huniset arrived and pro¬ 
posed “Jhdge and Jury,” Martha gave it 
as her opinion that they looked less like 
angels and more like “ the artful little 
monkeys they were.” 

They were installed, not in the drawing- 
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room, but in a room where they u could 
kick about as they liked ”—as Cyril 
announced. 

What a jolly, rollicking party that was! 
How Terry, in his excitement, made erratic 
Irish statements that sent Armstrong and 
Huniset into fits of laughter; how Bobs, 
a trifle disappointed at finding everyone so 
happy that they refused to fight him, 
joyfully punched the sofa till one of the 
springs broke ; how Arthur Brice, accom¬ 
panied by Donald Armstrong on the piano, 
sang 14 KiHarney,” luring Martha to come 
from downstair regions and listen through 
the keyhole ; how Terry and Cyril retired 
for a few minutes and by an adjustment of 
curtains in an adjoining room produced 
an ' 4 American Dwarf ” which puzzled all 
beholders ; how Huniset kept the “ Family 
Coach ” running, spite of perpetual accidents 
to wheels, axles, whip, shafts, and little dog ; 
how Sneider did a marvellous bit of thought- 
reading, assisted by accomplice Bishop— 
how all these and more interesting things 
happened, we cannot here detail. 

As a final piice de resistance there was a 
charade acted under the management of 
Huniset. Martha was requisitioned to 
assist in dressing the various characters, 
and was allowed occasional breathing spaces 
when she might join the audience, which 
consisted of Donald Armstrong, Cyril, 
Sneider, Arthur Brice, and Bishop. 

There were to be three acts, representing 
a two-syllable word; first syllable to be 
acted and spoken in the first act, the 
second syllable in the second act, and the 
whole word in the third act. 

In the first act, Huniset, Warden, Bobs, 
Terry and Geoffrey, with blacked faces, came 
in representing a party of darkies on a 
nigger plantation. No one would consent to 
be a slave-driver except good-humoured 
Warden, and it was unanimously decided 


that he was too fat and smiling for his part. 
Their ideas of how black gentlemen con¬ 
versed were somewhat varied, Huniset 
occasionally lapsing into French, but all 
of them used the word “ gib ” for “ give.” 

“ Gib me dat stick toute de suite , you 
chuckle-headed coon,” remarked Huniset to 
Bobs. 

Bobs wilfully misunderstood the senior, 
and proceeded to “ gib ” Huniset the stick by 
belabouring him with it. This was an unre¬ 
hearsed effect, and Huniset quickly ruled 
it out of order, and gave Bobs a resounding 
smack in an appropriate place. 

The second act was seen to have a very 
tragic plot. 

Bobs, with a red handkerchief tied round 
his neck, and his coat turned inside out, 
entered, dragging Geoffrey crying bitterly— 
with occasional sniggers and squeaks of 
enjoyment. Gipsy Bobs was evidently 
anxious to be revenged on Geoffrey’s 
44 parents,” and in the course of his speech 
indirectly informed the audience that the 
sheet-covered table represented a gipsies’ 
caravan (Sneider insisted it was a pall- 
covered coffin, while Bishop said it was 
plainly meant for a flying machine). 

The truculent gipsy and the weeping son 
crawled under the sheet—that is to say, they 
retired to their caravan. Immediately there 
were heard sounds of wailing: 

“ My son, my leetle son. Where, oh 
where is my chi-iId ? ” 

W arden, arrayed in a hearth-rug suitably 
adjusted, entered in company with Huniset, 
the pair representing the fond parents of the 
gipsy-stolen Geoffrey, who was making a 
most pitiful row under the sheet. 

“ Voild ! Surely my poor kid is thero 
in the villain’s clutches ? ” exclaimed 
** father ” Huniset. 

“ Hark ! I hear the voice of my darling 
son,” cried the maternal Warden. “ Where 


art thou, Adolphus ? Villain, give me back 
my chi-ild.” 

44 Return us our offspring,” added Huniset 
with outstretched hands, his paternal heart 
evidently on the point of breaking. 

Bobs, who had appeared from beneath 
the sheet, ran his fingers through his auburn 
locks, and then sternly declared that ho 
required one hundred pounds, cash down, 
for the kid. 

Huniset, feeling in all his pockets, said he 
hadn't got quite enough cash on him just 
then, could the gipsy kindly make a 
reduction ? 

Bobs replied that a hundred pounds was 
absolutely the lowest figure, and that the 
kid was cheap at the price. 

Huniset shook his paternal head ; it was 
one of the audience, Sneider, who suggested 
a way out of the difficulty : 44 Warden, you 
fat ass, why the dickens don’t you go and 
collar your rotten kid instead of cater¬ 
wauling there, tied up in a carpet ? ” 

Bobs sternly rebuked the audience in an 
aside, and bade Sneider 44 shut up ! ” 

Suddenly from the landing outside the 
room came a voice: 44 Aha ! Aha!! Aha!!! ” 
The wicked gipsy commenced to tremble 
and the parental tears gave way to hopeful 
smiles, as Terry arrived on the scene, wearing 
an old pair of Mr. Falkland’s trousers, and 
a bowler hat belonging to the same gentle¬ 
man, stuffed full of paper and thus rising 
high from Terry’s head. 

“ Terry’s a policeman—best we could do,” 
explained Bobs in an aside, while Armstrong 
sat rocking with laughter at the ludicrous 
sight of Terry representing the majesty of 
the law 7 . 

” Deliver up the son,” cried Terry. “ Or 
else I will brain thee with my truncheon.” 

Whereat the Avicked gipsy fell at the 
policeman’s feet begging for mercy, and the 
son came forth, running joyously to his 



At Morning Prayers on a Flagship. 

A Familiar Scene in the Royal Navy. 
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carpet-wound mother, while the father 
surveyed the whole scene in a see-what-1- 
have-done sort of manner. 

The third and last act opened with Terry 
and Warden carrying in motionless, stiff 
Bobs. Terry vouchsafed the information 
that Bobs was not alive, but represented a 
guy. Whereat Sneider, from amongst the 
audience, remarked that Bobs was born for 
his part, and must have needed no 
making-up. 

The “ guy,” holding on his long tow 
moustache, sprang from his bearer's arms, 
and said if Sneider wanted to be insulting,*he 
might, at least, wait till the end of the 
charade. Public opinion being with Bobs, 
Sneider relapsed into silence, the “ guy ” 
returned to the arms of his bearers, and the 
act proceeded. 

To be brief, the third act was intended 
as a reproduction of the burning of the 
“ Gib-guy,” on the previous Fifth of 
November. Huniset, as “ Mr. Gibson,” was 
very convincing, and as the act terminated, 
there was a united cry of “ Gibson ! ” 

The audience having guessed the correct 
word acted, there was a stampede for 
the supper-room, and Martha had her 
powers taxed to the utmost running hither 
and thither, attending to the wants of the 
guests. 

When the dishes looked rather empty 
and the guests looked rather—comfortable, 
Donald Armstrong rose from his scat, 
rapping on the table for silence. 

“ Well, you chaps,” said he, “ I have a 
pleasant duty to perform. Our jolly host, 
Cyril Falkland, is thirteen years old to-day, 
as you all know'. He has given us a jolly 
good spread, and we all thank him for a 
lipping evening. We wish him all good luck 
in the years to come, and Huniset and I, who 
both leave the dear old school this term, 
are glad that chaps like Cyril, and you 
other follows here, are meaning to fight an 
upward fight and keep up the good name of 
King Edward’s School.” 

Tumultuous applause greeted these words. 
The boy hearers absolutely swelled with 
pride as they imagined themselves Sixth 
Form stahv&rt8. 

“ Well, you chaps, you know what I am 
going to propose,” continued Donald Arm¬ 
strong. “ Our good friend, Martha ”—great 
applause, and a reference to “ artfulness ” 
by Martha—“ will fill up your glasses with 
lemonade—our King permits his health to 
be drunk in water; so I guess a little added 
lemon won’t alter the efficacy of the toast— 
and when you’re ready .... Here’s to 
the long life and happiness of Cyril 
Falkland ! ” 

Which toast having been celebrated with a 
due clinking of glasses, and a gulping of their 
contents, Terry shrieked out in so high a 
key that no one could follow'—“ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow.” However, Armstrong 
Boated himself at the piano, and a fresh 
start was made, the verse being most heartily 
rendered. 

Cyril had lost a fork under the table—at 
least, he said he thought he had. He was 
still hunting for the mythical fork when 
called on for a speech. He emerged looking 
very dishevelled and rather warm. 

“ Don’t funk it, old sport,” whispered 
Huniset. “ Avanccz ! ” 

“ I’m glad that all you chaps Lave had a 
good time—er—er—er—. It was jolly good 
of Armstrong to say such nice things of us ”— 
applause, during which Cyril’s nervousness 
took to itself wings—“ we really will try and 
buck up the old school. Armstrong’s done 
n lot for me, you chaps. I’ve been a 
little fool (“ Hear ! Hear ! ! ” from Bobs) 
and but for good old Donald I’d have 
gone to the dogs, and there wouldn’t have 


been a party here to-night, so now’ I vote we 
all drink old Armstrong’s health . . . Buck 
up w'ith the lemonade, Martha! . . . 
Now then, you chaps, you know how to do 
it; I’ve never done this sort of thing before. 
Here! wait a minute, Bobs—get ready to 
strike up the chorus, Terry, wdien we’ve 
drunk the toast. I’ll say ‘one! two!! 
three ! ! ! go ! !!! ’ and when I say * go ! ’ 
you must all drink.” 

Cyril said “ go ! ” and everyone having 
“ gone,” Terry struck up “ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow.” 

Donald thanked his schoolfellows in a few 
words, and then the party rose from the 
table, and proceeded to return to their 
respective homes. Cyril and Terry, how¬ 
ever, requested Donald to stay behind for 
a minute, a request which necessitated 
Geoffrey also remaining. 

When the rest of the guests were gone, 
Donald was installed in the most com¬ 
fortable armchair. Cyril and Terry came 
forward together, Terry undoing the string 
around a small parcel and Cyril pulling 
away the brown paper to reveal a beautiful 
copy of “ Westward Ho! ” 

“ It’s for you, Donald,” said Terry. 

“ We bought it out of our pocket-money,” 
added Cyril. “ We don’t know what to 
say, you’ve been so jolly good to us, and— 
and-” 

“ .So we said we’d give you a book,” said 
Terry. “ Please open it.” 


Armstrong did as requested and, on the 
fly-leaf, read “ To the Tudor Ghost, from 
his friends Cyril and Terry.” 

Armstrong looked up with shining eyes. 
“ Thanks, you two ! It’s awfully good of 
you.” 

“ Cyril and I wouldn’t have been chums 
but for you,” said Terry. 

“ I was a beast to you, Donald,” edded 
Cyril Falkland penitently, “ but I am glad 
that, spite of my wickedness, you are going 
to Heathcote after all.” 

“ Perhaps, Cyril, you will join me at 
Heathcote one of these days,” said Arm¬ 
strong, little thinking how true his surmise 
would prove to be. 

But this story is of King Edward’s School, 
and of the schoolboy who w’avered ” Between 
the Two ” ; so it is high time to write, 
[The End.] 


V 

A 


It is not given to all of us to achieve 
great things, to occupy a prominent, position 
in the public eye, but each of us, in his 
own modest way, maj’ perform little less 
useful or important service in the world. 
The guiding principle remains the same. 

“ The smallest effort is not lost; 

Each wavelet on the ocean tossed 
Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow ; 

Each raindrop makes some flow’ret blow ; 
Each struggle lessens human woe.” 

v.* 

*v A 


Tompkins Explains. 

MASTER : “ Tompkins, what Ls the meaning of the expression ‘ a bolt from the blue ’ ? ” 
ToMrciNS : “ l’lease, sir, an escape from the police." 
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What song can beat those dulcet tones 
Which tell of *• halves” and •* backs," 

And how young Smith and Browu aud Jones 
Are cheering on the cracks ? 

At once one sees the forward rush. 

The deadly shot at goal, 

“ Well saved " ! Then half a moment's hush 
In ecstasy of soul; 

And the lovely tune arises on the wind. 

Majestic in its power to charm and vivify the mind. 
Chorus : Play up. School! etc. 


I've given place to younger men. 

My joints are stiff, and so 
I’m like some ancient war-horse when 
He hears the trumpet blow ; 

He kicks his heels, but cannot take 
His old part in the fray ; 

But can a body “sport" forsake? 

Like him, I answer “ »ri<jh ! " 

And the chorus grand which floods the list'ning air 
Attracts me with a magio force and ‘-drive* away dull care." 
CHORUa : Play up, School 1 etc. 
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Chess. 


Problem No. 727. 

By H. F. L. Meyer, R, Worters and 
C. D. Locock. 


| BLACK.| 



moves. 

S olution of No. 726. 1, R—B3, and the 
mates follow with Q—QB3, R—B5, or 
Kt—B4 or K7. The P at R2 prevents a dual, 


for if the Kt could go there, there would be 
two mates. 

The problem by J. K. and C. K. is 1, O 
D6, N:D6. 2, L E2, N F4. 3, P:F4, K:D4. 
4, L E5J. The other is 1, N B7, M:B7 (a). 

2, M C7, N:C7 (b). 3, 0 D3 (here is the 
dual, for either 0 can move to D3), N F4. 
4, 0:F4f. (6) M:C7. 3, O E4, M C3. 4, 
0:C3| (a). MD6 (t). 2, N:A6t,M:A6. 3,0 
E4. (c) 0 H3. 2, N F3t, P:F3. 3, 0:H3, P: 
G2. 4, 0 Git 

Campbell’s is 1, M G6, P 1)4. 2. N G4, 

P:G4. 3, M:F6t 

Manner’s is 1, L G7, K E5 (a, 6, c). 2, L 
G5f, K E6. 3, N D5J. (a) K E6. 2, N E4, 
K E5. 3, L E7 J. (b) P D6. 2, 0 D4f, K 
E5. 3, P F7f. (c) P D5. 2, N G4f, K E4. 

3, L E7J. 

Stang’s is 1, N F7, P D5 (a). 2, N E8, 
K:D4 (6). 3, N C6, K E4. 4, M C4J. (6) 

K:F4. 3, N G6, K E4. 4, M G4J. (a) K:F4. 

2, NG6, KE4. 3, M G4f, K D5. 4.NF7J. 
Bniski’s is 1, K A3, P C3. 2, L D3, P C4. 

3, L:E4t, K Co. 4. LtCBJ. 

Kollmann’s is 1, N H8, N C3. 2, P:C3, 
P:B4. 3, P:B4t 

Nissl’s is 1, N D2, M C6 (a). 2, N E3, M D5. 
3, N:D5. P G2. 4, N D4J. (a) M A3. 2, N 
Cl, MA2. 3,N:A2. 4, N B2J. The M is 
taken on the four squares A2, B3, C4 and 
D5. 


Cywinski’s is 1, L H2f, L E5. 2, 0 B4, 

L:H2(a). 3, 0 D3.—. 4,Pt (a) K C5. 3. 
OA6t, KU4. 4, LD2J. 

Beuffert’s is 1, N C3, K B6. 2, N A5t, 
K B5. 3, N D8, K C5. 4, N H4, K Bfi. 
5, NG5, KC5. 6, NE3t, KD5. 7, N D4, 
0 D6. 8, P C7 and wins. 

This two-er in C. D. Loeoek’s new book 
was composed 20 years ago, and will be 
appreciated for the nine pretty mates in it: 
KGI; L B4 ; M El ; N A7 ; O F8, H6 ; 
P D3, H4. K E5; 0 G7, H5; P D5, D7, 
E4, G2, G3. t 2. 

The Munich book contains many fine 
problems, of which this one, by W. A. Shink- 
man, should be studied for its simplicity 
and beauty : K E7; L F £>; N H2, H5. 
K C6 ; N A4 ; P B4. {3. Another of this 
character is by S. Loyd : K A5 ; M B4 ; N 
F8 ; O E3, G8; P E7. K E8. 13. With this 
may be compared one by J. K. and C. K. : 
K F5 ; M G7 ; N G8 ; 0 F8 ; P E7. K E8 ; 
0 H7. t3. Beginners should solve this easy 
one bv J. G. Campbell: K D7; M B2; 
N D3. K C5 ; P C6, D4. }4. Another simple 
one is by F. Kohnlein : K C3 ; M Cl; N 
C4. K A1; N B1 ; P A3. J6. One of two 
variations is by P. A. Orlimont: K El ; 
NE2; 0G1.H3; P D2, F4, K H2 ; N HI ; 
P E4, F5, G2, G3. +3. By .1. K and C. K.: 
K B7 ; L B6 ; O 1)4, D6 j P C2. K D5. 13. 






Serial 

Scarred 

Cliff Island. 

By A. FERGUSON, 


Author of “ The Singing Kettle ,” 

Slonj. 

A Tale 

of a Vendetta. 

“ Held as Hostages “ Up the 
Hssequiboetc., etc. 


CHAPTER IV.-MYSTERIOUS VISITORS IN THE FOG. 


o ummer was now with us. Summer was the 
time when our island showed to best 
advantage, and the life of its very limited 
human population was at its liveliest, by 
reason of numerous visits from the yacht¬ 
ing community of Northport. Scarred Cliff 
Island was a great rendezvous for pleasure 
craft, and on special holidays quite a number 
of yachts, of varying sizes, might be found 
at one time in the almost land-locked little 
harbour beneath our house. And there was 
no doubt we found the cheery ring of human 
voices, the laughter, and the gay snatches 
of song, trolled in manty tenors and basses, 
a very pleasant addition to the cries of the 
sea-gulls and the noise of the breakers on 
the cliffs outside. 

Then, on other occasions, our friends on 
the mainland opposite would sail across the 
tempting summer sea to visit us, or our own 
little yacht Mollyhawk would take us across 
to them. 

When the breaking up of the Northport 
schools brought Cuthbert Dawson home, I 
spent a week at the Dawsons’ on the main¬ 
land, and brought him back for a week’s 
stay with us. Cuth had been a good deal 
disappointed to hear that the Sicilian des¬ 
perado, Barto Barbuzzi, and his brother 
had left the colony, even though their 
departure had released him from his promise 
of secrecy on the subject of Francie’s thrilling 
story. 

“ Of course, I’m glad for Francie’s sake 
that they are gone. But, all the same, it’s a 
rotten kind of an ending to an affair that pro¬ 


mised a decent lot of fuss and excitement,” 
he confessed confidentially to me. “ I’ve 
always had a kind of hope that the ruffians 
would come nosing after Francie some time 
when I had the luck to be on the island. 
You see, Dick, I rather think that you and 
I, with our young spryness, would have 
known how to deal with them, in spite of 
their knives and greater weight and size— 
especially if we had had the loan of your 
father’s gun.” 

I rather thought so too, and enlarged on 
my belief as to what two boys with gumption 
—or even one—could do if only put to it. 

A few days after Cuthbert had gone home 
again, my father was suddenly called to 
town by some private business. He went 
to Northport in his own little yacht, leaving 
home rather in haste as the business pressed 
for instant attention. He expected that 
he would have to stay a week in town in 
order to settle the affair properly. 

“ But still I may be able to manage it, 
so that I get home on Wednesday, and will 
very likely bring Captain Fielding and his 
cousin back with me for a few days’ fishing,” 
he said as he left. 

I urged him to have a good time in town 
and not to hurry home on my account. For, 
left in sole charge with Francie, I felt as 
uplifted as if I had been sultan of an en¬ 
chanted isle out of the Arabian Nights and 
he my grand vizier. 

The days certainly passed quickly in my 
father's absence. For the novel sense of 
responsibility seemed to make us work with 


an additional zest and energy that we 
carried into our recreations too. We played 
cricket—I had taught Francie the game, 
and he was shaping to be a very good bats¬ 
man—we shot rabbits and went fishing to¬ 
gether as enthusiastically as if we had never 
done any of these things before. Altogether 
we were having a very good time, and had 
scarcely begun to miss my father when the 
bolt came out of the blue. 

On the morning of the Wednesday on 
which he had said he might be back, we rose 
at our usual very early hour. After we had 
had breakfast, and Francie, with me assisting, 
had attended to all the necessary duties in 
and outside the house, we started off on the 
daily inspection of the island, which I in¬ 
sisted it was our duty to perform as custodians 
of the place in my father’s absence. 

It was an amazingly fine morning, though 
the brilliancy of the sunlight was too great 
to continue without a change. The dew 
beads, that hung thick on every leaf and 
blade of gross on the island, were sparkling 
points of light. Light pointed the tiny 
ridges of the placid ocean surrounding us; 
and the sun seemed to have spilled so much 
of his fierce brilliance on the dazzling path¬ 
way that stretched across the sea to the far 
horizon, that it could only be looked at 
through interlocked eyelashes. 

It was not quite bare, that vast sea space. 
A far-off banner of smoke, hanging low like 
a cloud, made us take note of a big 
ocean-liner making for Northport. Nearer, 
variously scattered about, were a couple of 
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coastal steamers, a few fishing smacks, and 
some timber-laden, slow-moving scows. A 
small yacht, with all its sail set to catch 
what imperceptible wind there was, was 
coming from the direction of Northport and 
making apparently for the wide channel 
between us and the mainland. 

Francie and I completed the best part of 
our tour of inspection without finding, as I 
secretly hoped that we might, that tres¬ 
passers had been on the island, heedlessly 
or wilfully cutting down and carrying away 
for sale as fuel our carefully guarded timber, 
or doing damage in other ways to this 
Government Reserve. VVe had turned 
homewards, when further inspection of our 
domain was rendered impracticable by the 
sudden descent of a heavy sea-fog, which 
blotted out sun and sky and shimmering 
ocean, and almost the ground beneath our 
feet. But as every inch of ground on the 
island was familiar to mo, and, in some 
degree, to my companion too, we had no 
difficulty in finding our way back to the 
house. 

As we sat down to rest for a few minutes 
on the verandah, a sound, muffled by the 
thick fleecy white blanket that lay on land 
and sea, reached our ears—the sound of oars 
very quietly and cautiously pulled in the 
bay below. 

“ Listen ! A boat makes for the beach,” 
cried Francie. 

“ Wherever can it have sprung from ? ” 
I wondered. “ Oh, I have it! It must 
belong to that yacht which we saw heading 
for the Channel when we started for our 
walk.” 

“ How can they find where to land in this 
so thick fog ? ” cried Francie, jumping to his 
feet quite concerned. He always had a 
thought for other people’s worries, had 
Francie. 

I jumped off the verandah, and, with him 
following, ran some way down the steep 
path that led to the beach more than a 
hundred feet below, and hailed the boat 
in my shrill but loud boyish treble. But I 
got no answer, which certainly seemed queer 
since the rowers could not but have heard 
me. 

Listening to learn from the sound of the 
oars for what point the boat was making, I 
scented danger for the unseen rowers. 

“ Have the rocks on your left! ” I yelled 
to them at the top of my voice. “ Keep 
to your right, and pull for where you hear 
me shouting.” 

That they heard and understood was 
clear enough, for our ears told us that the 
course of the boat had boon instantly 
altered, and that it was now heading for 
the landing below where we stood. But no 
word or shout of answer came, no human 
voice from below pierced the shroud of 
fog. 

As Francie and I stood looking at each 
other, much puzzled and a little uneasy, 
though wo could scarcely have told why, 
there came a sudden jumble of noise from 
below—it sounded as if a rower had “ caught 
a crab,” and tumbled back in the boat pulling 
his oars and rowlocks after him. 

Francie jumped nervously. “ Ah t guarda 
la gamba! ” he cried out, involuntarily, in 
his strong Sicilian voice, the words slipping 
out in his own language. 


Scarred Cliff Island. 


“ I nailed the intruders with an ear-splitting shout. ' Down below there! Please speak ! 

Who are you ? ’ ” 


to our ears through the deadly stillness and 
thickness of the fog. We heard the boat 
ground on the shingly beach at our landing- 
place. We heard the rowers jump ashore 
and haul her far up the beach, unnecessarily 
far it sounded to us. Then we heard them 
doing the same to another boat. 

“ Why, that must be ours,” I said to 
Francio in amazement. “ What on earth 
are they doing that for ? What right 
have they to touch our boat ? ” 

“ It is all vairy queer,” he answered, his 
eyes large with wonder. “ They do not 
call back when we call. They do not 
speak the one to the other—no, not one word 
—if it not be they whisper. What are 
they, these strangers down there beneath 
the mist ? Why act they so curious ? ” 

We looked at each other, doubtful and 
vaguely apprehensive, but never dreaming 
of possible personal danger to either of us. 

“ Can it be they aro stealers of wood, who 
have learned that your signor padre is not 
here, and who come to steal therefore ? ” 
continued Francie. 


“ Oh no,” I replied. “ Folks out to sneak 
a cutter load of fuel from our bush would 
not dare to come into the harbour, they 
would slink quietly round the island and 
try to land on the other side without being 
seen.” 

Goaded by my uneasiness, I again hailed 
the intruders with an ear-splitting shout: 

“ Down below there ! Please speak ! Who 
are you ? What do you want ? ” 

Still no answer ! But the noisy tread of 
two heavy men, coming over the shingle to 
the path that led up to us, sounded like a 
vague menace. It was now I began to feel 
really frightened. A “ creepy ” sort of 
fear got hold of me. I suppose tho dense 
fog, that did not let us see a yard in front 
of us, may have had something to do with 
tho feeling; but not for a kingdom would I 
have gone forward down tho path just 
then to meet those strange trespassers 
on our island, who would not answer a 
friendly hail. 

I felt more like running back with all speed 
to tho house, and Francie’s expressive face 


This time, out 
of the fog, there 
came a sort of 
answer—a loud, 
short, hard laugh. 
It wasn’t a nice 
kind of laugh and 
I felt quite certain 
that I did not 
know' the laugher 
and did not 
want to either. 

With an 
unea si ness 
deepening 
every minute, 
we listened to 
the sounds 
that pushed 
their way up 
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showed me that his feelings were the same 
as mine. Our fears ran vaguely in the 
direction of something weird and unnatural 
about those mysterious intruders on our 
solitude. And though we were both 
ashamed to turn taii and run from we knew 
not what, it was with thumping hearts that 
we stood our ground waiting, listening to the 
heavy tramp of feet coming up the rocky path. 

We did not dream that those feet were 
bringing death to one of us if he stayed 
where he was ! And there he would have 
stayed, had not one of the unseen intruders 
tripped suddenly against a stone and fallen. 
That pulled an angry exclamation out of 
him. The exclamation was a Sicilian oath. 

Francie reeled and convulsively clutched 
my arm. “ The Barbuzzi! ” he whispered, 
with white lips that could scarcely move. 
“ I am a man dead ! ” 

He already looked like one, so ghostly 
w'&s his face. He w r as no coward, this little 
Italian, but it must be remembered that 
fear of the Barbuzzi had been with him 
from his cradle. And this fear had, not 
without good reason, strengthened and 

^0 


deepened as the years passed on, since he 
was a kindly, peaceable soul who could not 
cherish the hate that w’ould have counter¬ 
balanced his fear. 

I had been very much frightened, scent¬ 
ing some uncanny menace in the unseen 
approach of these mysteriously silent 
strangers. But now, Francie’s terrified 
whisper sent my fear flying to give place to 
a not unpleasant excitement. The Bar¬ 
buzzi ! There w r as nothing weird and 
blood-chilling about them to me. I had 
often met their kind in the pages of boyish 
romance. I thrilled to hear that the oppor¬ 
tunity, which the supposed departure of 
Francie’s enemies from the colony had taken 
away from me, was now restored, and that 
I should be face to face with the villains in 
a couple of minutes. 

“ Fly, Francie, fly for your life! ” I 
whispered excitedly. “ The fog will hide 
you while you’re making for the c Tree of 
Refuge’ gully. Once up the tree, you’re 
beyond the Barbuzzi’s finding. Only, mind, 
you must stay hidden up in your nest until 
you hear me whistling 4 Rule Britannia,’ 
(To be continued .) 
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A Tale of Strange Mastery and 
Wild Adventure. 



T is un- 
necessary to 
describe 
how Paolo 
broke the 
news to his 
mother. 
Ronald and 
the detec¬ 
tive had ac¬ 
companied 
him to the 
hotel where 
Madame 
Costa was staying, and engaged rooms for 
themselves, leaving Paolo to join his mother, 
as if he had come of his own accord. The 
detective pretended he had nothing to do 
with either of the boys, but sat in the lounge 
all the evening and from behind a newspaper 
carefully eyed every fresh arrival. 

When Paolo was alone with his mother, 
he told her everything as gently as he could. 
It was an additional grief to him to see her 
distress, but it was a relief to share his 
trouble with her, and to feel that he was no 
longer alone. 

They decided to return to London early 
next morning, hoping against hope that 
Luigi might have been found by then. 

When they reached Victoria next day the 
newsboys were singing out: 

“ Daring raid by police on anarchist 
headquarters ! ” 

Ronald bought a paper and breathlessly 
read the account to the poor lady, who was 


CHAPTER XI.—PAOLO’S ILLNESS. 

heart-broken to hear that no trace of her 
husband had been found. 

“ Perhaps the police know where he is 
all the time, and are keeping it quiet,” 
suggested Paolo. 

At this moment another batch of news- 
boys came running up, eagerly announcing 
a 44 special edition.” 

“ Anarchist houtrage in Kensington ! ” 
they cried. “ Bomb explosion outside a 
house in Kensington.” 

Ronald and Paolo both raced for copies, 
hardly daring to think what it all might mean. 
They were just in the act of unfolding their 
papers, when who should drive up in his car 
but Sir Samuel Overbury. He had received 
a wire from Ronald early in the day to say 
what time they would arrive, and the 
startling event of which they had just heard 
decided him to meet them at the station. 

Ronald gave a great cry of relief when he 
saw his father. “ You are safe then, dad,” 
he said. “ Tell us what has happened.” 

“ I am glad you were all three away,” 
said Sir Samuel, looking grave. 4< It 
appears that an infernal machine left outside 
your house, Madame, exploded at an early 
hour this morning. Luckily no one was hurt, 
as the servants were at the back of the 
house ; but the front has been very badly 
damaged.” 

“ Have they any news of my husband ? ” 
inquired Madame Costa, all hope dying 
within her. 

Sir Samuel shook his head. 

“ Alas, no. But we must hope for the 
best. The police are working very hard to 
find him. But let me drive you back to 


down below, as a signal the coast is 
clear.” 

“ But you ! ” stammered Francie. “ You 
must come too; you must not be left 
alone here.” 

“Oh, I’m going to stay to see what they 
do ! And it’ll be no end of fun throwing 
dust in thoir eyes and bamboozling them. 
Wouldn’t Cuth Dawson give his eyes just to 
be in my shoes! Oh, don’t you worry, 
Francie! I’m as right as rain. They 
wouldn’t dream of harming me—I’m only a 
boy. Besides, it’s not me they’re after, but 
you.” 

“ That is true,” he said, partly relieved. 
“Still-” 

“Oh, don’t waste more time!” I broke 
in impatiently. “ They’ll be here this 
minute. Scoot, Francie! Scoot for your 
life! ” 

“ The good God keep you and me 6afe 
from hurt this day! ” said Francie solemnly. 
And with that our rapid exchange of 
whispers came to an end. He slipped 
noiselessly from my side, and the next 
moment was swallowed up in the fog. 


By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, 

M.A., 

Author of 

“ A Couple of Scamps," etc. 


my house, since it is obvious that you 
cannot return to your own. Lady Over¬ 
bury is expecting you.” 

So Madame Costa and Paolo got into the 
car with Sir Samuel and Ronald, while the 
detective joined his colleague in the other 
car, which the boys noticed still continued 
to follow them wherever they went. 

Thus it happened that Paolo and his mother 
became the guests of Sir Samuel and Lady 
Overbury, who did all they could to make 
them comfortable and to help them to forget, 
if it were possible for a few moments now' and 
then, the terrible anxiety which hung over 
them, a fear which day by day grew more 
dark and hopeless. 

A change had come over Paolo almost as 
great as that which raised him from a spoilt 
boy into a hero. It was not surprising that 
he should feel the reaction after the terrible 
strain of the last few days ; and the agony 
of mind through which he had passed 
seemed to have taken all the spirit out of 
him and left him quite limp and listless. 

It did not take long for the two mothers 
to discover that Paolo w’as really ill and 
needed medical attention. The doctor 
declared that a change of air and scene was 
absolutely necessary for him, and that his 
thoughts must be kept away, as much as 
possible, from the events of the last few days. 
But each day he grew rapidly worse, and 
before long was confined to bed with a high 
temperature; so nothing further could be 
done till he was fit to travel. 

Meanwhile his mother and Lady Overbury 
proved most capable and devoted nurses, 
taking turns in being with him night and 
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day. This was a blessing in disguise for 
Madame Costa, for it gave her something to 
do and prevented her from brooding over 
her husband’s disappearance. 

During Paolo’s illness Ronald was quite 
unhappy. He was very cross when he was 
not allowed to see him ; and he used to 
inquire lor him at his bedroom door many 
times during the day, bringing him fruit and 
other delicacies, which he had bought with 
his own pocket-money. Hot that Paolo 
needed them, for Sir Samuel saw to it that 
he had everything that money could buy 
to make him comfortable. 

At last the doctor began to look very 
grave, came several times a day to see 
Paolo, and finally brought in another 
physician; all of which oppressed Ronald 
with a feeling that was quite new to him. 
He began to fear that Paolo would die, and 
the thought of it nearly drove him mad, 
all the more because he oould do nothing 
to save him. 

But Paolo was not going to die. After 
the crisis of his illness he slowly began to 
mend, and before long Ronald was allowed 
to see him for a few minutes every day. 

It was during this period of convalescence 
that a startling thing happened in the 
Overburys’ house, which alarmed everyone 
greatly. 

As nothing further had been heard of the 
anarchists after the explosion at the Costas’ 
house, the police began to think that the gang 
had been broken up by the discovery of their 
headquarters and had fled from the country. 
Though Sir Samuel was still under the 
protection of the police, the detectives 
employed in watching his house had been 
reduced to two, only one of whom was on 
duty at a time ; otherwise this new develop¬ 
ment would not have occurred. 

It was early one morning that Ronald was 
going out for his usual walk before breakfast, 
when something caught his eye in the 
passage which led to the back door—it was 
a dead cat! He went up to the animal and 
examined it carefully. It was quite dead, 
but the body was still warm. There was 
no Bign of any wound on the body or any 
blood on the pavement. 

But stop ! What was this ? Milk 1 The 
milkman had carelessly spilt some of his 
milk just outside the kitchen door; the 
cat had found it, had licked it up and died. 
This was clear because the milkman had 
not long since called at the house and the cat 
was only just dead. This pointed to a horrible 
conclusion. The milk must be poisoned 1 

Ronald rushed down into the kitchen and 
told the servants on no account to touch the 
milk till it had been examined. He then 
inquired about the way in whioh the milk 
was left at the house and what was the name 
of the milkman. 

“ It’s like this, Master Ronald,” said the 
cook. “ We have a can of our own and we 
leave it outside for the man to fill. He 
doesn't like to be kept waiting, and it saves 
us answering the door at awkward times.” 
She then added the name of the milkman 
and the dairy who employed him. 

“ They are quite respectable people,” said 
Ronald. “ And I am sure they have no 
reason to wish us ill. But perhaps the milk 
is not poisoned after all. The cat may 
have died from some other cause.” 


Ronald at once reported the matter to his 
father, the police were informed, and a 
sample of the milk, together with the can, 
was sent down to a chemist to be analysed, 
A message was also sent to the neighbouring 
houses, where the same milkman had called, 
to warn the people not to drink any of their 
milk. 

The chemist’s report confirmed Ronald’s 
suspicion. The milk contained a deadly 
poison and there was a large quantity of the 
same poison at the bottom of the Overburys’ 
can. The milkman’s cans were also ex¬ 
amined ; and, though he had had no time to 
remove the milk that remained from his 
morning rounds, no trace of poison was 
discovered. 

It was therefore very evident that some 
evilly-disposed person had put poison into 
the Overburys’ can while it stood outside 
the house, and that the milkman was quite 
innocent. 

The case, of course, got into the papers, 

(To be c 


and Ronali received great praise for his 
observation and presence of mind. Another 
point scored by the Boy Scouts, said every¬ 
one. 

But the matter was really very serious. 
It completely baffled the police, for there 
was no clue to the criminal, nor any certain 
motive for the crime. Sir Samuel could not 
be sure whether it was aimed at himself or 
the Costa family. What motive could the 
anarchists have for persecuting not only their 
deserting comrade, but even his wife and son 1 

Was it possible that the gang had 
discovered that it was Paolo who had found 
out their secrets, and were determined to 
revenge themselves on a defenceless child 1 

At any rate Sir Samuel decided that at the 
earliest possible moment he would Bend 
Paolo and his mother, together with Lady 
Overbury and Ronald, down to his country 
house in Devonshire, where they might at 
least have peace and safety from these so- 
called “ Sons of Glorious Liberty.” 
tinued.) 


A Simple Blowlamp, 

And How to Make It. 


By GEOFFREY PROUT. 


S oldering is one of the most useful things a boy 
can be able to do. He can mend kettles, tins, 
gas-pipes and do sundry little jobs for himself, such 
as repairing his steam- 
engine, his billy-can, etc. 
A very common way is to 
heat a soldering iron, but 
this cannot be done in his 
own little workshop, where 
it is unhandy, probably 
dangerous, to have a big 
fire. 

£ome excellent work—I 
know from experience—can 
be done with a small blow¬ 
lamp, and this can be made 
for a few pence. The things 
required are, an empty liquid 
metal-polish tin with a screw 
top, a strip of brass 1 inch 
longer than the circum¬ 
ference of the tin, and $ an 
inch in breadth, a small 
bolt about i an inch long, 
and a nut to ran on it, a 
6-inch length of fine piping, 
such as is used for model 
engines, and sold at 2d. a foot length, 1 foot of valve 
tubing, sold by cycle agents for cycle valves, and some 
round wick i an inch In diameter. 


First of all take the tin and unscrew 

the top and 

put it aside 



for a mo- 

ment. Then 



take out the 

little well in 



the top and 

enlarge the 



hole left to 

nearly $ an 



inch in di- 

ameter (so 



that the 

wick will fit 

■ 1 ■>. 


tightly). If 

you cannot 

1 o J 

A 

get i-inch 

wick, that 

gs- V 

¥ 

8 trauded 

stuff will do 


I 

or a piece 

of ordinary 


1 

flannel 

r ° 1 1 e d 

Now take wU» 

Via*. 

?Un 

round, 
your strip of 

thin brass 



and bend 

round the 



tin and bore 

a hole in the 
for the small 

F -g 

2,. 

spare ends 
bolt to go 

through, as 


Fig. 1, being 

careful to 



allow i of 


an inch between the two ends marked a, b, as when 
the bolt is put through it and the pipe-piece it must 
be wide enough apart to tighten to make perfectly 
rigid. 

Now put that aside for a time and turn your atten¬ 
tion to the piping. Fix with solder (or get soldered) 
in the middle of the tube a little piece of tin for fixing 
to the lamp, os Fig. 2, and bore the same gauge hole 



in that as in the strip of brass round the lamp. Now' 
fit into the space between the ends of the strip of brass, 
insert the bolt and tighten with the nut. 

Now, in order that the pipe shall not split, yon most 



carefully bend over the top of the piping so that when 
blown through, the shaft of air will go into the flame 
(see Fig. 3). Then work on the valve tubing after cut¬ 
ting off the pipe } an inch up from the bottom of the 
tin to allow your lamp to stand on the bench. Now 
you can make a small mouthpiece for fitting at the 
end of the valve tubing (see Fig. 4). 

A pin can be put through the wick (and the point 
cut off to allow 
screw-top to go 
on) like a. Fig. 3, 
to keep the wick 
from falling in¬ 
to the lamp, in 
which should be 
burnt methy- 
lated spirit. 

Oils and other 
burning fluids 
may prove injurious to the system, but there is 
no fear with methylated spirit. The flame will be 
blown to a point as illustrated and can be directed 
on the work. 

With your simple little lamp you will be able to do- 
all kinds of delicate little jobs, and successfully solder 
in very awkw'ard places where it would be useless to 
attempt to work with the iron. 

And what work can be done with the iron can also 
be done with the lamp ; so you see this little con¬ 
trivance, although so simplo and inexpensive, has great 
advantages over the iron, and does not require a. 
roar.tig fire to assist it in its useful labours. 
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p. Kelly (Kalgooriie, W.A.).—Tlianks for your good 
wishes and appreciation of the " B.O.P.” The 
letter-cards showing views of Kalgoorlie and other 
parts of Western Australia are most interesting. As 
we have been to the mines and seen the Golden 
Horseshoe, Boulder City, etc., we are the more 
pleased to see the pictures of these places.—Talbot 
Baines Reed died some years ago, and no story from 
his pen has appeared in the paper since 1893. Let 
us hear from you again, and when writing say how 
you like the present serials and other stories. 

Percy Waldoch.—T here is no market value for old 
stamps, unless certain of them are very old English 
issues or foreign ones that are rare. We assume 
you mean old used English stamps of a common 
variety. One use for them is as a decoration for a 
Bcrecn or a plaque. Many boys have made pretty 
additions to their dens in this manner. 


E. E. MORGAN’.—We have had many articles on the 
subject. See Mr. Louis Nikola's series on “ The 
Drawing Boom Magician ” in our last volume. 
“ The Book of Conjuring, etc.,” by Prof. R. Kunard 
(Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, London), might serve your 
purpose. 

CRAMP.—You should see a doctor about the stiffness 
in your hand muscles. A course of massage or 
other treatment might bring you relief, but we 
cannot speak with any certainty on such a matter ; 
it is a case for medical opinion. We do not know 
of any series of postcards giving the views you 
mention. Yon might write to the Town Clerks of 
the places of which you particularly want pictures 
and ask for these special views. 

4 4 4 


of Henry VI., and an officer of State under Edward IV. 
lie was Sheriff of Yorks]lire, and for his courage at 
the battle of Huttoafield was made a knight banneret 

* 4 e 

UXTAUNT EA8TEB CUSTOMS. 

THE name of Easter, like those of the days of the 
week, is a survival of the old Teutonic mythology. 
To the Germans it was known as Ostein, and to the 
Anglo-Saxons as Eastre, or Eostre, a name derixtd 
from Eostre, or Os tar a, the Anglo-Saxon goddess of 
spring. 

The oldest and most universal of all Easter custom* 
are those associated with eggs. The sight of street 
Doys striking their rival eggs together to see which 
was the stronger and could win the other was us 
txmimon in the streets of Home and Athens two 
thousand years ago, if we are to believe antiquarians, 
as it is in some places at the present day. 

These eggs, now called Easter eggs, were originally 
known as Pnsche eggs, corrupted to Paste eggs, because 
connected with the Paschal, or Passover Feast. 

In the north of England it has long been customary 
to exchange presents of Easter eggs among the children 
of families who are on intimate terms, a custom which 
also prevailed largely among the ancients, and to 
which the sending of Easter cards and other offerings, 
which has become so popular of late years, may be 
traced. 

A century or more ago both the clergy and laity and 
to play bail in the churches for tansy cakes at Easter¬ 
tide. The ball-playing part of this custom was long 
since abandoned, but tansy cakes and puddings are 
still favourite Easter delicacies in many parts of this 
country, tansy having been selected from the bitter 
herbs eaten by the Jews at this season. 

At Twickenham it was customary to divide two 
large cakes among the young people in the parish 
church, but in 1646 it was directed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment that thenceforward there should be bought, in 
lieu of the cakes, loaves of bread for the parish poor, 
and from that time it was customary to throw these 
loaves from the church tower, to be scrambled for by 
the poor children on the Thursday following Easter. 

* e a 

FOB BOYB YOUNG AND ODD. 


RESTLESS. —You have been misinformed. There is 
no demand for clerks in the colonies you name. 
Skilled artisans and farm labourers are most in 
demand. It would be foolish to emigrate and 
possibly be stranded in some city. 

8. Cooper (Gravesend).—Y ou are partly right and 
partly wrong in your criticism. In the stamp 
article referred to, “ whom she had slain " should 
read “ whom she had caused to be slain.” Accord¬ 
ing to standard works Pallas Athene furnished 
Perseus with the weapons, directing him to slay the 
Gorgon. Ab regards the second query, Atlas— 
giant or mythological superhuman monster—is right¬ 
ly described as owner of the Garden of the Hesperides, 
according to the ” Enc. Brit.,” which reads (vol. iii. 
p. 27): ” Atlas . . . rich in flocks and herds, otening 
the garden of the Hesperides.” The latter, as you 
know, were the maidens guarding the golden apples, 
etc. We may remind you that the accounts of 
Greek legends differ, their rendering being derived 
by expert writers from various sources—chiefly, of 
•ourse, the works of ancient writers, the myths of 
gods and fabulous personages being much intermixed. 

A. Launceston Cadet.—W e insert your note with 
regard to the drill of Australian Senior Cadets as 
a correction of the former statement, and are obliged 
to you for pointing out the slip:—'* Tire Defence 
Act (1910) requires that all male persons between 
the ages of 14 and 18 shall undergo military training 
In the Senior Cadets until they reach the age of 18, 
when they are transferred to the Citizen forces till 
they are 25 years of age. The Cadets are requested 
to attend the following statutory drills every year :— 
4 whole-day drills. 

12 half-day drills. 

24 night drills. 

The whole-day drills last 4 hours (not 24 hours), 
the half-day last 2 hours, and the night drills 1 hour. 
It will thus be seen that the total service required 
•f an individual is 64 hours every year. When the 
Defence Act was first brought into force the wlioh - 
day drills lasted 6 hours, the half-day 3 hours, and 
the night drills 1J hours, but this has since been 
altered.” 

6. B. Reads, R. W. Campbell, and Others.—T lie 
eompetition of which particulars were given in tho 
last volume has been closed some time. No prizes 
are now offered in connection with it. 

J. Pearson.—" The Confessions of Cobb Minor,” by 
Harold Avery, appeared in Vol. 23 (1901) of the 
" B.O.P.” It is out of print, but might be obtained 
second-hand. 

fi. Brabham. —Borne papers, we believe, advertise 
sets of the cards in question, but we cannot give you 
particulars. Write to the manufacturers who pro¬ 
duce them, no doubt they will sell sets direct. 

tF. J. P. CORIN (Paris).—You will find full particulars 
•f what you want in the ” * B.O.P.’ Portable 
Wireless Telegraph Outfit” on p. 410 of our lust 
volume. 


Our note Book. 


BIDING THE « BLACK KNIGHT.” 

On Easter Monday the " Black Knight ” may be 
seen again in the streets of Ashton-undcr-Lyne. This 
Easter Monday apparition is a relic of feudal times, 
and had its origin in what was known as oarr-guld 
riding, a custom established by Sir John de Aasheton 
in the fifteenth century. The manor lands at this 
time were overrun by a yellow weed, destructive of 
the growth of corn. To extirpate this Sir John 
instituted fines against those tenants on whose land 
it was found, and appointed his son, Ralph de Assheton, 
to collect them. The tyrannical exactions of Ralph 
so exasperated the tenants that they rose in revolt 
and Sir Ralph was slain. The designation of " Black 
Knight,” it is thought, arose from the fact that he 
rode a black charger, and on his annual visitations was 
attired in armour. At his death the office was 
abolished, but the custom was long perpetuated in 
the annual ceremony of riding the " Black Knight," 
a pageant of some * pretensions, which, though still 
continued, has greatly deteriorated of late years, 
while public interest in it has much declined. Sir 
Ralph de Assheton was a page of honour in the reign 


A VERY pressing need was found to exist in Oar- 
ahalton, Surrey, for a Lads’ Social Club, and one or 
two " Old Boys ” put their heads together to Me 
what could be done in this way, with the result that a 
scheme was soon started which at once enabled 
persons to help forward this most desirable object, 
practically without being one farthing out of pocket. 
The scheme, which has since been carried out and to 
now in full working order, was to purchase 60,000 
good-quality, full-sized pencils, with tho following 
words printed on them : " To Help the Boys’ Club, 
Carshalton.” These have been distributed round 
in dozens to any who could be persuaded to take them, 
to be sold for the small sum of one penny each. The 
entire profit made in the selling of these pencils goes 
towards the Club funds. 

The objects of " The Carshalton Lads’ Social Club ” 
are to provide social intercourse and healthy recreatioa 
during the week-day evenings for the many lads Cor 
whom no other means are available for satisfying their 
social needs; and in this respect the Club forms a 
very necessary and important adjunct to the Sunday 
Bible Classes. If any " B.O.P.” readers in Surrey, 
or elsewhere, care to help forward this good work 
and who will not ?) will they kindly forward lx. 
or a dozen of the pencils? Applications, and all 
enquiries, should be addressed to Mr. Dudley, " Ran- 
niore,” Candialton, Surrey, or Mr. Judd, " Meadow 
Bank,” Carshalton, Surrey. 
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Scarred 

Island 


By A. FERGUSON, 

Author o / “ The Singing Kettle “ Held as Hostages," 

“ Up the Esseguibo" etc., etc. 

CHAPTER V.—THE MAN WITIl THE FJNCJERLESS HAND. 

R elieved, by Francie’s disappearance from the s< 
of all anxiety on his account, I stood waiting for 
Barbuzzi to come, calm and 
silent as the “ dauntless 





■ - V. 


mi 






'* He snatched from a big iron hook on the wall a little coil of stout rope and began to wind it round me ."—(&* ***** instalment, p. 429.) 
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three,” of Roman fame, facing the Tuscan 
army in front of the bridge. Calm and silent 
outwardly, that is. Inwardly I was tingling 
with curiosity and excitement, and a pleasur¬ 
able sense of the importance of the part I 
meant to play in the interview at hand. 

The heavy footsteps were very close. A 
few seconds more—I stared, breathlessly, 
into the fog. eager for my. first glimpse of 
Francie’s dreaded enemy, Barto Barbuzzi. 

Wlsat first caught my eye, emerging 
from the fog, was a man's hand, held stiffly 
out before its owner as he toiled up the steep 
ascent—a man’s hand, huge, dark, hairy, with 
the four fingers missing. Though I knew all 
about Barto Barbuzzi’s mutilated hand, 
thus thrust suddenly before my eyes, its 
ugly, gruesome look gave me a chilling little 
shock. Then, almost simultaneously, I 
found myself staring up into a dark, heavily- 
bearded face, out of which two black eyes 
glared down at me with a sort of sullen 
ferocity. 

The look of sullen ferocity, however, was 
not directed against the mild, harmless- 
looking little boy whom this big, strong man 
had unexpectedly knocked up against in the 
mist—it was merely the ordinary expression 
of the man's face. But I did not know that, 
and, suddenly, fear of Barto Barbuzzi— 
strong personal fear—leaped into life in my 
heart. Now that it was too late, I wished— 
oh, how I wished !—that I had run away to 
hide w ith Francie ! 

Then I took a grip of myself, and choked 
down my fear to play the part of the 
simple youngster, who knew nothing and 
had nothing to hide. 

“ Good morning,” I said politely, address¬ 
ing the big, towering ruffian and his equally 
big companion, who, half veiled by the mist, 
stared at me from behind him with great 
stupid eyes. “ Whatever made you not 
answer w hen I hailed you down below’ ? ” 

I was trying to feel more master of the 
situation than I felt. 

“ You hail, signorino ? ” stammered the 
man, clearly taken aback by m 3 ’ air of frank 
and simple assurance. “ I no hear you hail.” 

“ Oh, didn’t you ? ” I said innocently, 
accepting the lie as readily’ as if I believed 
it. “ Do y r ou w’ish to see my father ? ” 

He looked rather startled. “ But it can¬ 
not be that he is here, the signor your father ? 
He is in the city% non £ vero ? ” 

His English was much more broken than 
I am rendering it here, and his accent, 
though the same as Francesco's, was very' 
much stronger. 

“ Oh, but I am expecting him back any’ 
moment—perhaps with a friend or two— 
and if you only r wait a little y ou may r be 
able to see him.” 

This was quite true, and I hastened to say 
it, thinking it might scare them away again. 

The other man. who I knew must be 
Tommaso Barbuzzi, muttered something 
rather anxiously’, to which his brother 
replied sharply in Italian : 

“ No. never! It may be hours before 
they are here. Plenty of time to do what 
we have come to do.” 

Thanks to Francie's lessons and talk in 
his own tongue, the Italian of the man with 
the fingerless hand was a good deal more 
intelligible to me than his English, and his 


last remark I found full of unpleasant 
suggestion. 

He turned to me again, trying to twist 
his savage countenance into an agreeable 
smile—with comical results that I was not 
in the mood to appreciate. 

“ AUro! It is not y’our noble signor 
father we visit—it is Francesco Cazale, our 
compatriot, who stay’ with you. We come 
the all far way from Sicily to see him.” 

“ That ’8 jolly decent of you, and shows 
how fond of him you must be,” I said heartily. 

“ He no expect us. We give him surprise 
—one much surprise,” and the man’s smile 
looked fiendish. “ We must speak him 
alone, and there is hurry. Favour to show, 
signorino, where he is.” 

I remembered the self-betrayal of Fran¬ 
cie’s exclamation a little time ago, and the 
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harsh laugh from the beach below’ that had 
greeted it with recognition. I spoke, careful 
to be carelessly frank. 

“ Oh, he was here with me until a minute 
or two ago, waiting for y r ou to come up. 
Then, just after one of you stumbled and 
called out, I looked round ami he had dis¬ 
appeared.” 

This was the truth, with some necessary 
suppressions. I wanted him to know, 
without betraying that I knew too, that 
Francie had guessed their identity and had 
gone into hiding. I hoped they would 
realise the uselessness of trying to find him, 
and leave the island. 

“ Fool that I was not to keep silent! ” 
Barto muttered angrily, in his ow n tongue. 
“ Now I cannot catch him unawares. He 
scents danger and has run away to hide.” 

Then, trying to smooth his angry face and 
voice, he turned to me and said in English : 
“ If the signorino would favour to guide 
to his gracious father's house ! Questa 


nebbia —what you call fog—makes one to 
see nothing.” 

No, the ruffian was not easily to be turned 
from his purpose, and I realised, with a 
sinking heart, that I was not to be given a 
chance to slip away from him. The hand 
that he laid on my shoulder was the hand 
of the captor compelling obedience. But I 
pretended to be simpleton enough not to- 
be conscious of that, and moved towards 
the house with affected alacrity, saying, 
“ Yea, come and seo if Francesco has gone 
to the house. My word ! if he had known 
that friends from Sicily u’ere coming to see 
him, he wouldn’t have made himself scarce.” 

I was doing my best to maintain in tone 
and manner the easy assurance of the 
typical colonial schoolboy. But fear filled 
my boyish heart, and the unrelaxing grip 
of that strong thumb and mutilated stump 
of a hand made my flesh creep beneath my 
thin flannel shirt. 

When we got to the house he still kept 
hold of me as he went from room to room 
exploring cupboards, peeping under beds. 
As a sort of blind to these extraordinary 
proceedings, he made a horrible pretence of 
believing that Francie was playing a trick 
on them. 

“ He jokeful always, the good Cesco,” he 
kept saying, laughing and grinning in a very 
unpleasant way. ‘‘ He guess us come; he 
tell himself, * I hide and make my friends 
the good fun to find.’ Ah, the jokefu) 
chap ! ” 

For my benefit, this in English, but to 
his brother, who followed, heavy and stolid, 
at our heels, he relieved his mind, in Italian, 
with oaths and savage threats of making 
that pig Cazale die all the more painfully 
for having given him so much unnecessary' 
trouble. 

The vain ransacking of our small five- 
roomed house was soon over. It was 
followed by an equally vain search of the 
outhouses. Then the furious Barto came 
back to the kitchen, pushing me before him, 
and freely cursing the fog which prevented 
him, for the time being, from following up 
the hunt afield. 

“ But, when the fog breaks, I shall find 
him. He can’t get away r off the island— 
we pulled the boats up too far for him to 
push them down, unaided, to the water,” 
he said to his brother. “ If the wind had 
not dropped in the night we should havo 
reached the island, as I had intended, be¬ 
fore daylight, and caught Cazale asleep 
in bed. Then, by this time, we should 
have been out at sea, and this silly boy r 
would have been wondering his head off 
how Cazale came to be lying dead with his 
throat cut.” 

“ Well, since we must wait till the fog 
lifts to do the throat-cutting,” said his. 
brother in a dull, matter-of-fact way r , “ let 
us amuse ourselves by eating, meanwhile. 
There is plenty to eat.” For he had been 
poking an inquisitive nose in our little 
larder and dairy safe. 

“ Let us eat, then, if we can do nothing 
else,” growled Barto, with an oath. Then 
with his hideous pretence of civility to me, 
he asked—even while Maso was placing on 
tho table some of the food he had found in 
the larder: 
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M Will the kind signorino give us permit 
to the food there ? ” 

“ Oh, help yourselves to anything you 
like—my father would hate to think that 
people were stinted of food in his house,** I 
replied, with a great deal more cordiality 
than I felt. But I knew that it was wisest 
to keep up my pretence of believing that 
they were friends of Francie, and well dis¬ 
posed towards myself, even though it made 
them think me little better than an idiot. 

They made an astonishingly hearty meal 
of cold mutton and fish, and bread and 
butter, washed down with big draughts of 
milk and cream. But I gathered, from a 
remark of Maso's, that, though the yacht 
in which the}* had come up from Northport 
was well stocked with provisions, Barto had 
been too eager to get to the killing of Francie 
to allow them to breakfast before they came 
ashore in the dinghy. 

They talked together a good deal while 
they were eating, and afterwards, while 
they were waiting for the fog to lift. I sat 
trying to look as vacant and uninterested 
as possible, and, presently, pretended to fall 
asleep, letting my face fall forward on my 
arms resting on the back of my chair. Little 
did they guess that the “ silly boy ” was 
listening, with all his ears, to their Italian 
chatter and understanding nearly every 
word they said ! 

Indeed, from a few' remarks, some broken 
bits of reference and slight allusions, I was 
able to piece together, out of their talk, a 
good deal of information about their recent 
movements, which was afterwards found to 
require but little correction. I may as well 
give it here in its corrected form, together 
with certain additions which I only came 
to know later on. 

(To be continued.) * 

jr jr jr 

18 HE A FRIEND? 

I s he a friend ? 

Well rather! Ye3 ! 

For years I've known him, more or leas. 

And in that time it’s safe to say 
He’s shared my every holiday. 

Cheerful ? Beyond a doubt. My word ! 

More catcliing laugh I never heard. 

The very welkin shakes and rings 
To hear him '* smile ” at funny things. 

Willing ? As willing as can be 
To join a chap in any spree. 

In fact, I cannot call to mind 
A single outing he’s declined. 

We've rowed one boat on Avon’s tide ; 

We’ve qlimbed the Rigi side by side ; 

And once (ah 1 that was neatly planned) 

We sojourned in Sir Walter’s land. 

So, hearing this, you won’t pretend 
I have no right to call him friend ? 

Is he a friend ? 

Well, as you see, 

He seems to like my company. 

Always ? Or only when the day 
Is fuIL of sunshine, ease, or play ? 

Always l In fact, his only sign 
Of coldness to a wish of mine 
Was just about twelve montlis ago. 

My folks and I, perhaps you know. 

Were plunged in trouble dark and drear. 

And now and then I wished him near; 

Just for some word that he might say 
When the worst pangs had passed away. 

Do not, I beg you, think I sought 
For comfort in an idle thought, 

But somehow (can’t say why at all), 

I rather hoped that he would call 
To give a silent handshake, such 
As means, at times like that, so much. 

A look gives help, though lips are dumb. 

I asked him,—but he couldn't come. 

John Lea. 



Not chance of birth or place has 
made ns friends. 

Being oftentimes of different 
tongues and nations. 


But the endeavour for the selfsame 
ends. 

With the same hopes, and fears, and 
aspirations." (.Longfellow). 


T HE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its forming a bond 

of union be- •_ tween readers of 

the “B.O.P.” the world over. 

Its ideals are ^ ose toe 

paper which for so many years 

has stood for all that is highest 

and purest and best in life. 

Without binding its members to 

any definite vows the League calls 

on its supporters to lead a clean, 

manly, Christian life, to be active 

workers for good ' in the world, not 

to be slackers or merely passive 

lookers-on. On [ being enrolled, 

each member receives a card 

bearing his name and number on 

the Leagueregis- ter. For those 

who desire some form of recogni¬ 
tion badges have been prepared 

in the shape of brooches for cap 

or coat, watch- chain pendants, 

and tie - pins, these being on 

sale at 7d. each post free. The badge, of 
which we give a reproduction here, is in gilt 
with blue enamel face, and it makes a very 
pretty and striking effect. Every member of 
the League Bhould possess one of these little 
badges that he may be recognised by a fellow- 
member when he meets one, and that the 
hand of good fellowship may be extended. 


* * * 

The reference made in the Press some 
little time ago to the effect that, the King 
was a daily reader of the Bible excited 
widespread interest. In order that this 
announcement might receive confirmation 
and be circulated widely as a means of 
encouraging others to follow his Majesty’s 
noble example, Mr. Francis Brading, the 
Secretary of the Scripture Gift Mission, 
wrote to the King on the subject. In reply 
he received the following letter : 


WINDSOR CASTLE, 

November 18 tk, 1912. 

“ Dear Sir, 

I have had the honour of submitting your 
letter of the 15th inst. to the King, and I 
am directed to inform you, in reply, it is 
quite true that he promised Queen Alexandra 
as long ago as 1881 that he would read a 
chapter of the Bible daily, and that he has 
ever since adhered, to this promise. 

Yours very truly, 

( Signed ) Knollys.” 

Francis Brading, Esq. 

His Majesty’s example is indeed one that 
everybody should follow, and I hope that 
many of my readers who have not regularly 
read a portion of Scripture daily will be led 
to do so in future. We hear much nowadays 
of the increasing tendency to materialism ; 
by following the above practice may we not 


help to put a check to this and so strengthen 
our hold upon Spiritual things ? What boy 
throughout our great Empire will be behind 
the King in performing such a simple but 
essential duty ? 

* * * 

I should like to again remind readers that, 
as a great deal of correspondence is received 
daily at this office, it will facilitate matters 
if applicants for League of Friendship 
membership or for badges will clearly mark 
their envelopes “ L.O.F.” in the top left-hand 
comer. If this rule is followed their appli¬ 
cations will be attended to without delay. 
Members, when writing to the Editor on 
any matter, should always quote their 
number on the roll, this number being 
inscribed on their membership card. All 
communications should be addressed to the 
Editor, “ Boy’s Own Paper,*’ 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 

* * * 

With regard to forthcoming features I 
want to draw the attention of my readers 
to the fact that next month will begin a 
new thrilling serial story of adventure by 
that popular “ B.O.P.” writer, J. Claverdon 
Wood. This new story will be entitled 

"THROUGH AFGHAN 8NOWS, OR, 
LARI KHAN OF THE DIAMOND 6TAR.” 

Mr. Claverdon Wood’s former serials. 
“ Sinclair of the Scouts ** and “ Jeffrey of 
th6 White Wolf Trail,” won him a host of 
admirers, and I can safely predict that 
“ Through Afghan Snows ” will add con¬ 
siderably to his reputation. It is a story 
of the first Afghan war, and its hero is a 
lad whose courage will win all hearts. Look 
out for this splendid yam, the first chapter 
of which will appear in the issue for April 
19th. 

At the same time your Editor has arranged 
for a highly important series of Athletic 
articles on “ Some Field Events and How 
to Win Them.” The need for a special 
“ waking up ” in this direction was felt after 
Great Britain’s poor showing at the last 
Olympic Games at Stockholm. Field events 
were seen to be the weak spot in English 
athletics. As the premier boy’s paper, the 
“ B.O.P.” grasps the necessity for reform 
in this particular branch of sport, and 
to this end Mr. F. A. M. Webster, L.A.C'., 
a member of the British Olympic Council 
and the Hon. Secretary of the Amateur 
Field Events Association, has been invited to 
write a series of articles on this subject. 
This important series is calculated to be of 
the greatest service to young athletes, and 
“ B.O.P.”-ites should make it as widely 
known as possible among their friends. 

The Old P- 
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A Story oT Three Chums and a Startling Quest 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “/n the Heart of the SUenl Sea,” etc. 

PART I. 

CHAPTER I.—PACT EXTRAORDINARY. 


O utside Lunechester town, a little distance 
above the long weir over which the 
Lone river pours itself in its last leap before 
meeting the tidal waters, the shimmering 
breast of the beautiful stream is crossed by 
a high bridge of solid masonry, tribute to 
the powers of the groat engineer, Rennie. 
Three of its towering arches span the clear 
water, a fourth covers the remaining ribbon 
of river and the grassy walk at its edge, 
whilst the fifth takes a flying leap across the 
railway to the steep embankment in the 
field on the farther side, where, through a 
knoll of tall trees, a rough path and flight 
of steps bring the wayfarer to the level of 
the bridge itself. And lo ! along these broad 
arches is seen to run the straight bed of a 
canal, highway of water traffic to the north¬ 
ern market town of Camdale. 

In the bright sunshine of a July afternoon 
stood three boys upon the towing-path, mid¬ 
way across the noble aqueduct. They 
leaned against the broad stone balustrade 
and looked absently down to where the 


river flowed past the boathouses towards 
the mill, and flung itself cheerily over the 
weir. In the distance stood Lunechester 
town, with its stem castle still standing 
guard over its ancient and modem streets ; 
and as the tallest of the three looked idly up 
the crusted battlements came into his range 
of vision. 

“ Of all the rotten shames,” he growled, 
with a moodiness that might have seemed 
half affected, “ that seems to mo the 
worst.” 

He put his hands upon the coping-stone 
of the balustrade and leaped to a sitting 
posture upon the edge. On the other side 
a parapet some three feet wide ran the whole 
length of the bridge, following the course of 
the towing-path and recesses, but at a 
slightly lower level. 

His two companions smiled. 

“ More Mephistophelian mollygrubs ! ” 
laughed one. “ ’Pon my word, Kennedy, 
you get some mighty queer attacks at 
times.” 


He was a good-looking youth, 
with dark features and brightly 
flashing eyes. The lad he ad¬ 
dressed was taller than he by at 
least a head, and his features, 
almost equally dark, were of a 
more solemn and reserved type. 
The third boy was a contrast to 
both of them : of slim and erect 
build, with fair hair and blue, 
steely eyes, he seemed more effem¬ 
inate in appearance than his 
companions. But those who 
could count Leonard Morris 
among their friends knew that 
none possessed a truer heart, 
or had more courage in his 
nature. 

He lifted his eyes now from 
the river. They were eyes that 
could dream; but they could be 
wide-awake eyes, too ; and just 
now they were passing from 
the dreamy to the waking 
stage. 

“ Give the poor wretch half 
a chance, Hutton,” he said, with 
a smile: “ you don’t know yet 
what he’s driving at.” 

“ No,” growled Kennedy, 
“ and I don’t suppose he cares, 
either.” 

There was a sort of half grin 
playing round his mouth as he 
spoke that took away from the 
otherwise moroseness of his 
speech. He turned in his sit¬ 
ting posture, so as to look down 
the river, and, pointing towards 
the castle on the rising ground 
above the town, flung out his 
meaning. 

“ What I’m driving at is this. 
It’s always, to my way of think¬ 
ing, a rotten shame, when a fine 
old pile like that has passed its 
days of romance and has to 
stand in the centre of a common¬ 
place town, shorn of all its glory 

—an anachronism—a-” 

He paused. 

“ Hear, hear! ” put in the 
irreverent Hutton. “ End of 
philippics. Now for the real 
reason of this unseemly outburst. 
Come on, Kennedy: let’s have 
it!” 

“ I think I can see,” said Morris 
quietly. “ And I’m not quite sure 
I don’t feel like it myself at 
times.” 

Kennedy swung his legs as he 
turned to face his two friends. 

“ I expect you’ve got it, Morris, old man,” 
he said. “ Of course a shortsighted owl like 
Hutton ”—he parried a thrust from that 
insulted youth—“can’t see far enough be¬ 
yond his nose—and a snub one, at that—to 
notice the wretched greyness of things in 
general nowadays. The old castle has had 
to give up its former glories, and become a 
county gaol-” 

Hutton interrupted him with a howl of 
laughter. Kennedy turned on him in mo¬ 
mentary anger. 

“Well, anyway, laugh if you like!” he 
cried. “ If you don’t feel it, I do. It’s just 
the humdrum of everyday life that bothers 
me. I hate it! Why should I have to 
settle dow'n to bo a wretched bank clerk, 
a more figure-totter all the silly days of 
my life ? It’s all very well for you ; your 
governor can put you to something to 
your liking ; you won’t have to cam your 
bread by quill-driving when you’ve finished 
with-” 

He broke off somewhat shamefacedly. 
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Hutton’s laughter had ceased, and he was 
looking at his friend with all the mirth gone 
from his eyes. 

“ I’m a thick-headed idiot 1 ” he said peni¬ 
tently. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” put in Morris, in 
that quiet way of his that always gained him 
a hearing. “ I don’t know. It’s your 
jollying that brightens things up, Hutt, and 
I shouldn’t apologise if I were you; and 
yet, after all, it is a bit of a blank for poor 
old Kennedy to draw, after the good time 
we’ve had together at the dear old school. 
/ know”—with a smile—“it’s the hum¬ 
drum miness that hurts.” 

For a few minutes there was silence. 
The sunshine gleaming on the singing river; 
the green fields; the ribbon of rail, along 
which at the moment flashed the express 
for the coast; the old town and castle 
above the broadening and curving flood—all 
made a fair scene, and gave the lie to these 
sombre and moody thoughts. Perhaps 
it was the realisation of this that prompted 
Morris’s next speech. > 

“ Look here ! ” he said, “ this’ll never 
do ! We’ve got to help old Kennedy to 
take it properly : we won’t snivel in chorus. 
I vote we three make a pact.” 

“ What sort of a pact ? ” asked Kennedy. 
His momentary depression was going. “ A 
solemn league and covenant to run to each 
other at the call of danger ? ” 

“ That’s it,” laughed the merry Hutton. 
“And we’ll cut off one of our thumbs— 
Kennedy’s for preference—so as to sign the 
treaty in real blood.” 

“ Shut up, you cuckoos ! ” said Morris ; 
“ take things sensibly for a few minutes, 
if you can. Let’s make a solemn promise 
that if any one of us gets the mollywhumps 
too bad to bear he’ll let the other two know’, 
and they’ll help him to straighten things 
out a bit somehow. We’ll taka a vow 
against the humdrummy scare, eh, 
Kennedy ? ” 

Kennedy laughed. Then he slapped his 
knee. 

“The very thing!” he exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly ; 4 ‘ and we’ll begin out of the ordinary 
for a start.” 

He stood up on the coping and leaped 
lightly to the broad parapet on the farther 
side, steadying himself with his hands on the 
edge of the balustrade. 

“ Come on, you chaps! ” he cried, 
peering through the stone pillars. “Jump 
over, and we’ll scratch our names here, 
on the under side of the parapet. The 
Kennedy-Hutton-Morris pact against hum- 
drumminess.” 

The wildness of the idea fired all three 
of them. In an instant the other two were 
over, and each was slanted at full length, 
head hanging over the dizzy depth to the 
river below, and scratching away for dear 
life at the grey, hard stone. 

Yet, had thoy known what the near 
future held for them, there had been little 
need for an alliance against the imaginary 
commonplace of their lives. Indeed, as if 
to flaunt them for their boyish vapourings, 
the very signing of the pact was the cause of 
an excitement that bade fair for the moment 
to bring sorrow in its train. For, just as 
they had finished their wild scratching 
under the dizzy parapet, and Hutton, 
scrambling to liis feet, had put his laughing 
face above the level of the balustrade, it 
chanced that a slow-going horse was crossing 
the bridge, dragging a barge in tow. Startled 
at the laughter and the sudden appearance 
of the boy, the horse paused for a moment, 
the tow-rope slacking and dropping upon 
the path and into the water as the barge 
kept on its smooth way by its own impetus. 
Only for a minute did the animal stay its 


course; then, apparently reassured, it 
pressed on again, the more quickly that 
the strain of the rope w r as momentarily 
gone. 

The driver had been walking a little 
distance behind, carelessly whittling at a 
stick and paying no heed to the horse in his 
charge ; and in his absence of mind he 
continued his way, stepping unconsciously 
as he did so over the rope as it lay along the 
ground. This well-nigh proved his undoing ; 
for, as the animal once more took up its 
duty, the tautening cable caught the 
bargee sharply and tripped him, so that 
with a stumbling crash he fell forward into 
the canal, striking out blindly, and dropping 
knife and stick. 

A cry from Hutton, and a shriek from the 
woman at the barge tiller, brought the other 
two lads in an instant to the wall. Hutton 
himself seemed paralysed, and Kennedy, 
though he w’as up and over in a flash, 
appeared too excited to know what course 
were best to follow'. It was Morris who, as 
usual, proved the cool member of the trio. 
He had realised, as he too sprang across the 
granite balustrade, what imminent danger 
threatened the poor fellow struggling in the 
water. He saw', too, at a glance, what added 
terror hung over him. 

“ Stop the horse, quick ! ” he cried, 
catching Kennedy by the arm and pushing 
him in the direction of the animal ; “ and 
you get back to the tiller,” ho added in a 
loud voice to the woman, who had left her 
post and w r as running along the coaming 


of the barge towards the prow'. “ Get back, 
and keep her nose out. Sharp ! ” 

As he shouted he dashed to the spot where 
the man had fallen from the path. The 
barge w f as fast bearing down upon the 
unfortunate wretch, and, in consequence 
of being unsteered, was being pulled inshore 
by the horse before Kennedy could stop the 
brute. Just in time, Morris, flinging him¬ 
self upon the tow-path at full length, was 
able to catch at the drowning man's hand 
as he threw it up. 

He w r as hot a moment too soon. Already 
the suction of the great barge was making 
itself felt in the narrowed channel of the 
aqueduct, with its straight, steep sides; 
and another few seconds might well have 
rendered help ineffectual. With an effort 
he drew the clinging man to the edge, 
w’here, spluttering and panting, he grasped 
feverishly at the rough blocks w'ith one hand, 
still holding tight w'ith the other to that of 
his boy rescuer. By now the swirl of 
water as the barge glided past threatened 
to wrench him from Morris’s clutch, but 
Hutton, who had recovered from his 
momentary paralysis, ran quickly to his 
friend’s aid, and together they dragged the 
fellow from his dangerous position on to firm 
ground. 

The w'hole incident had passed so 
quickly, and the rescue been so smartly 
effected, that the fellow soon regained 
his breath. And thereupon the lads were 
not long left in doubt as to whether he 
were in fair way of recovery, for, rising to 
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his feet after a few final splutterings, he let 
loose upon the astonished boys a string of 
foul imprecations. 

“Ye whelps!” he mouthed at them. 
“ A’11 lam ye to be oop to your loon’s tricks, 
riskin’ honest men’s lives. Ye idle good-for- 
nowts—ye ” 

He stopped speech in his fury, and made 
a blow at Hutton. Had it taken effect that 
youth’s smiles must perforce have ceased 
for some time; but Morris was too quick 
for him. Raising his arm to the guard he 
struck the fellow’s fist aside so that the blow 
fell harmless, the while Hutton ducked 
nimbly out of the way. Maddened by the 
failure the dripping man turned upon Morris 
with a fresh outpouring of wrath. The 
boy stood unflinching, awaiting his attack ; 
but by now Kennedy was at his hand 
and Hutton had closed in also. Strong brute 
though he was, the steady front of the lads 
checked his mad fury. 

“ A med weel ’a ben drownded,” he raged. 
“ Yon young blackguard med ’a ben t’ death 
on mo.’’ 

He pointed at Hutton, but this time for¬ 
bore to strike. 

“ Sarve ye reet if I was to douse the lot 
on ye,’’ he added. 



“///” said Morris quietly. “You’re 
mad, man, stark mad ! You know as 
well as we do that it was an accident, for 
w hich you were as much to blame as any¬ 
one.” 

The words only served to rouse the man 
to further passion. He raised his powerful 
fist once more, the water dripping from him, 
and in another instant had shot it straight 
out towards Morris’s face. The latter stepped 
back, but not in time to avoid a nasty cut 
across the lips which brought the blood to 
them. Stung to white fury the boy would 
have rushed upon his opponent, had not 
Kennedy and Hutton thrown themselves 
on him at the very instant that the woman, 
who had by now brought the barge to the 
side of the tow-path, appeared upon the 
spot. 

“Bill, tha fool!” she hissed, “get thee 
back to t’ cabin, and get thy wet clo’s off 
thee. Tha’s mad! Does ta want soom 
moor o’ Lunechester Castle ? A sud ’a 
thowt yon last six moonths theer ’ud ’a ben 
enow for a bit.” 

She caught the fellow by his dripping arm 
as she spoke, and with a shamed apology to 
the lads drew him back to the boat, where 
two small children, who had appeared from 
[To be continued.) 



below, were looking wide-eyed upon the 
strange scene. 

Only too glad to be free of their ungrateful 
antagonist the trio watched his sullen de 
parture in silence, until, the woman calling 
out a few words of thanks on her ow n behalf, 
if not on his, they recovered the use of their 
tongues, and shouting an acknowledgment 
to her, turned slowly away. 

“ What about humdrum now ? ” asked 
Hutton, with a laugh, as they walked off 
with an occasional backward glance ; “ we’ve 
struck something out of the rut to-day, at all 
events.” 

To w hich the others quickly agreed. Had 
they seen, however, the last action of the 
bargee before he disappeared into the cabin, 
and heard his final soliloquy, their agree¬ 
ment had been heartier still: and maybe 
even fraught with something of apprehension. 
For, as he turned, just in the action of 
stepping down into the low' living-room, a 
sudden idea seemed to strike him. 

“ S’elp me ! ” he exclaimed. “ It’s yan o’ t’ 
breed, or A’m a Dootchman. A’ll be even yet. 
A’ll bide my time; but my turn ’ll coom— 
ay, it’ll coom ! ” 

And he shook a savage fist in the direction 
of the lads. 




The International Cross-Country 

Championship. 

A Record of -the Annual Contest from 1903 -to 1912. 


I naugurated in 1903, this important 
event in the Athletic year has been run 
off on ten occasions, with the result that 
England has secured the honours on each, 
the other competing countries, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales and France, having to rest 
contented with second, third, fourth and 
fifth positions. 

France has only made six appearances in 
this Championship event, that is to say 
from 1907 to 1912 inclusive, and the record 
of these years show's that the respective 
champions of each country secured for their 
native lands the following positions: England 
a long way first, with an average of 31 ; 
Ireland second, w r ith an average of 96; 
Scotland third, with an average of 106 ; 
France, whose representatives did not finish 
in 1910, fourth with an average of 113; 
and Wales fifth, with an average of 178. 

The scene of the first meeting of the inter¬ 
national cross-country championship was 
Hamilton Park Race-course, Glasgow, and 
the date March 28, 1903. The course, w hich 
was very heavy, the weather being bad. 
was covered four times by the athletes and 
the w'inner, A. Shrubb (Eng.), covered the 
distance of close on eight miles in 46 mins. 
22g secs, and came in 300 yards in front of 
the next man, T. Edwards (Eng.), who beat 
.T. Daly (Ireland) by 80 yards. The first 
Scotsman came in tenth and the first Welsh¬ 
man twelfth. 

The second meeting was held at Haydock 
Park, Sussex, and again England won the 
event, the premier runner, accomplishing 
the circuit four times, once more being A. 
Shrubb, who, notwithstanding a bad cold 
and other disabilities, covered the distance 
of 8 miles 920 yards in 47 min. 58£ secs, 
and came in 75 yards in front of the second 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 

man, who was 125 yards ahead of hie nearest 
rival. England with 27 points came in an 
easy first, with Wales (102) a bad second* 
Scotland (113) third, and Ireland 1 120) last. 
It is quite probable that Scotland would 
have secured the second place had not one of 
his opponents ripped off the shoe of S. 
Kennedy with his spikes, which necessitated 
the representative of the Thistle sitting 
down and fixing his damaged footgear, a 


performance that enabled all the competitors 
engaged, to the number of forty-five, to pass 
him. The mishap, however, did not prevent 
him finishing 27th, or about fifteen places 
behind that w hich in all probability he w ould 


have secured barring accidents. That Wales 
did exceedingly well in view of the fact that 
i heir champion, E. Francis, fainted opposite 
the stand the second time round, goes 
without saying. 

In 1905 Mr. F. A. Lumley’s 65 guineas 
Bhield fell for the third time to the English 
than, pious, who, notwithstanding the absence 
ol the redoubtable Shrubb, carried all before 
them on Baldoyle Race-course, near Dublin, 


where the start was considerably delayed 
through an English representative objecting 
to the water jump, doubtless on the ground 
that as the heavens were telling in their 
best Irish fashion there was no occasion 



The first twelve in, year by year. 
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to add to the dampness of the proceedings 
with a cold douche. Of the first eight to 
finish six were English, A. Aldridge (Eng.) 
being the first man to complete the journey, 
which occupied 40 mins. 20 secs. The winner 
•camein 100 yards ahead of his nearest oppon¬ 
ent, T. Hynes of Ireland, who was 250 yards 
in front of the third man, and the countries 
ended up: England (28), Scotland (82), 
Ireland (07). and Wales (125). 

In 1006 it was Wales’ turn to have the 
eompetition decided within her borders, 
and tho venue selected was the Newport 
Race-course, Caerleon, Monmouth. As usual 
at this meeting, the meteorological conditions 
were appalling and the course, which was 
over a distance of nine and a quarter miles, 
was heavy in the extreme, the time in w-hich 
C. J. Straw (England), the winner of the 
event, accomplished the journey, 57 mins. 
32 secs., being distinctly good. With 
six representatives among the first seven 
runners to finish, England’s victory was 
most complete, her total of 24 comparing 
very favourably with those of Ireland (86), 
Scotland (106) and Wales (128). 

The track on this occasion was by no 
means confined to the race-course, as can be 


by 24 points to 81 on the part of France, 
Ireland 104, Scotland 136, and Wales 237. 

A. J. Robertson (Eng.), the w’inner of the 
gold medal, was still suffering from the 
effects of “ flu,” but that fact did not prevent 
him covering the country in 50 min. 26 secs, 
and wanning by 25 yards from a fellow 
counttyman, F. C. Neaves. As the Britishers 
ran in spiked shoes and a good proportion 
of the course was on hard roads the foreign 
element w'as somewhat handicapped in this 
respect, but not so Ragueneau (six times 
Champion of France), tho first of the French¬ 
men to finish, for that astute gentleman 
wisely selected goloshes for his pedal cover¬ 
ings to his great advantage. 

The 1909 meeting held at Derby towards 
the close of March was run over a course of 
nine and a half miles which included a 
ploughed field of 150 yards that had to be 
covered three times. England again scored 
a victory, and once again an Englishman 
carried off the gold medal, but the difference 
between the representatives of the Rose 
and the runners-up (Ireland) was never less, 
nor has a more desperate fight for first place 
been witnessed than that which ensued 
between A. E. Wood (Essex Beagles) and 


such as the Gallic Champion loves, and he 
showed his appreciation of the prevailing con¬ 
ditions by repeating his w in of the previous 
year, but by an oven larger margin, thereby 
instituting a series of victories it is not 
unlikely he will convert in the present year 
of grace, when the competition takes place 
in his native land, into the “ hat trick.” 

In tho larger diagram we show the 
results year by year, the parallelograms being 
drawn in length in proportion to the team 
scores of each country, the smaller tho 
parallelogram the greater the amount of 
success achieved. From the diagram it will 
be noted that England’s average place is, of 
course, 1, Ireland’s 2.6, Scotland’s 2.8, 
France’s 3.8, and Wales’ 4.3. 

From the smaller diagram the country of 
birth of tho first twelve men past the post 
can be ascertained at a glance in each of t he 
ten competitions so far decided. (The 
countries represented by the variously 
marked squares will bo understood if 
reference is made to the illustration on this 
page.) As it is optional for a country to 
enter nine men of whom the first six 
alone count in the score, it has sometimes 
followed that England has had more 



How the Countries have farec*. 

(The parallelograms are drawn inversely proportionate to their success.) 


gathered from the fact that at one point the 
competitors were taken up the face of a 
high hill down which they slid in such 
ludicrous fashion that one of Scotland s 
Champions had to stop to have his laugh 
out. So tenacious was the ground that 
one Englishman lost a shoe, while Straw', the 
eventual winner, fell down so often that he 
was at the finish carrying several pounds 
of Wales about his person. 

The winner of the gold medal, the guerdon 
of victory given to the first man home, was 
•earned in 1907 by A. Underwood (England), 
while tho certificates allocated to the team 
securing the shield also fell to the Englishmen 
as on the four preceding occasions. The 
result of the meeting found Englishmen 
filling places 1,2, 3, 4, 6 and 7, or a total of 23.; 
Scotland’s representatives, apart from Jack 
who came in 5th, arriving in a bunch, 
■numbered 14 to 18 inclusive, and totalled 
35 ; Ireland and France each with a total of 
123 tied for third place; and Wales, w hose 
best man came in 32nd, and whose team 
aggregation was 219, finished last. 

France having sent a team in 1907 to 
Scotatown, Glasgow', tho authorities, in the 
year following, returned the compliment 
ind the competition was held at Colombes 
near Paris, the course selected being twice 
■over a distance of five miles. In the presence 
of 5000 spectators and in fair weather, 
Englishmen again filled six out of the first 
seven places and eventually won the shield 


J. Bouin (Marseilles), the latter only being 
beaten by three yards, notwithstanding the 
fact that, having accidentally collided with 
W. Coates (the Midland Counties’ Champion) 
at one of the fences in the country, he chival¬ 
rously stopped for the purpose of helping 
his opponent up. 

Handicapped in various ways, such as a 
500-mile journey taking the best part of 
three days to accomplish, a rough channel 
passage and a pair of running pumps used 
for the first time in this race, Bouin in getting 
so close to victory accomplished a feat that 
earned the highest praise from everyone 
capable of appreciating a great effort in 
athletics, and most certainly placed 
France on a much higher plane, so far as 
international sport is concerned, than she 
had ever before occupied. 

At Belfast in the International of 1910 
Bouin retired after hurting his ankle, and 
the Frenchmen failed to finish the necessary 
six, but on the Newport Race-course, 
Caerleon, in 1911, the French Champion 
romped home one hundred yards ahead of 
his nearest British opponent and wTested 
from England for the first time the honour 
of furnishing the first man past the post, 
the Rose having to rest content with a 
team victory by the largest margin yet 
achieved in the history of tho contest. 

The tenth International held at Edinburgh 
on March 30, 1912, was held over a course, 
partly track, of a light and easy chaiacter 


representatives in the first twelve than the 
half-dozen whose positions told in the 
aggregate. Thus in 1903 the twelve heroes 
comprised eight Englishmen, two Irishmen, 
one Scot and one Welshman, and of tho 
120 placed men since 1903, seventy-one 
have been Englishmen, twenty-one Irish¬ 
men, thirteen Scotsmen, nine Frenchmen 
and six Welshmen. 

An Englishman has had the distinction of 
being the first in every year, with the 
exception of 1911 and 1912 ; an Englishman 
has been second in every year but 1905, 1909 
and 1910, and an Englishman has been third 
in every year but 1903 and 1911. On four 
out of ten attempts Englishmen have filled 
the first three places. With respect to in¬ 
dividual performances, on the English side 
G. Pearce w as among the first twelve to finish 
on five occasions, S. Welding on four, and 
Aldridge, J. E. Deakin, A. E. Wood, W. Scott 
and J. Price on three ; for Ireland J. Murphy 
on four occasions, F. J. O’Neill and J. Daly 
on three, have done great deeds for their 
native land ; but, apart from Bouin for 
France, no other country can point to a 
representative who has appeared more than 
twice among the premier dozen. 
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he little col¬ 
liery village 
of Stanclough 
is like most 
such villages 
in Lancashire 
—u n attrac¬ 
tive at the 
best of times, 
vember after- 
nth a thin 
yellow fog canopying 
the valley and an insistent drizzle descend¬ 
ing upon its black, muddy streets, its 
unloveliness is trebly intensified. 

The great slag-heaps, ever expanding and 
creeping yard by yard, this way and that, 
shine dully in the rain. The fog-encircled 
flares around the pit mouth light up with a 
grotesque effect the ever-moving figures on 
the pit-brow, and suggest the entrance to a 
veritable inferno rather than a place where 
human beings labour for the means to live. 
At top of the skeleton-like gearing above the 
shaft the twin winding-wheels are scarcely 
discernible revolving through the gloom; 
but the whirr of their alternating motion 
falls dully on the ear as the cages ascend and 
descend with their burdens of laden or 
discharged tubs. 

A bell above the engine-house began a 
resonant clang. It was four o’clock— 
the “ day-shift ” was over and the “ night- 
shift ” was due to start. And presently the 
cages no longer gorged or disgorged their 
loads of tubs but, instead, tightly wedged 
groups of men and boys. 

Those coming to the surface, after an 
instant’s glance upward hastened to the 
lamp-shed. Thence they spread out over 
the pit-brow, and singly and in clusters, with 
upturned collars and tight-buttoned coats, 
hurried along the various paths running 
down the sides of the slag-heaps towards 
their homes. 

Amongst some half-dozen boys who 
lingered near the lamp-shed exit, there 
appeared to be no such inclination to hasten 
homeward. They stood in a close bunch, 
keenly watching the doorway, until a boy 
appeared with several men. He was about 
their own age, but not so tall and of much 
less sturdy build. As his eyes fell upon the 
group he wavered—but for a moment only. 
Then he stepped out into the rain. 

The others closed round him immediately 
in a fast and furious scrimmage. With coarse 
laughter and jeers they began to push and 
drag him this way and that. Several times 
he lost his footing and went down in the 
Bliiny mud, and more than once he was half 
blinded by a blow across the face from a wet 
and grimy cap. He uttered no sound, but 
when at last he had succeeded in running the 
gauntlet, and got free, he was gasping like a 
hunted hare. 

Only one of the crowd followed as he ran 
along the brow. He heard the clatter of his 
pursuers clogs and turned in time to dodge. 



Dixon’s Whelp.” 

Story of a Lancashire Pit* 


By HERBERT HOWARD, 

Author of “ The Old Fox of Brozholmr," etr, 

with some cleverness, a swinging blow from 
a can. Before the other could recover him¬ 
self the smaller boy sprang in, and his tor¬ 
mentor went down amongst the slippery shale 
with a stinging rejoiner between the eyes. 

“ Whatever’s happenin’ yonder ? ” 

Another group of miners had issued from 
the shed, and had stood for a moment 
watching the swaying cluster of lads. The 
inquirer was a stoutish man with a musical 
voice—a voice that was well known in the 
chapels and Sunday schools in and around 
Stanclough. 

“ Why, they’re plaguin’ Dixon’s whelp— 
they're awlus teasin’ and baitin’ him, them 
lads are. And that Tom o’ yours, Ben 
HoiToeks, is as bad as any on ’em. See— 
he's runnin’ after him now ! ” 

They saw the brief pursuit, and the swing 
of the can ; and as the blow'given in desperate 
retaliation stretched Tom Horrocks on the 
slag-heap each gave vent to a spontaneous 
“ hooray ”—and none was louder or heartier 
than that of Tom Horrocks’s father. 

“ He’s a little ’un, but he’s getten’ some 
pluck,” said one. 

“ And he’ll need it, if he’s gooin’ to 
settle wi’ }’on lot! ” said another. “ Aw’ve 
told Job Dixon about it, but he says th’ lad 
mun go through th’ mill same as his own 
did, and any other.” 

“ That’d be reet enough,” remarked a 
third, “if th’little ’un had been reared on 
gradely food, like yours and moine, instead o’ 
workhouse skilly. It doesna’ seem reet to me 
for th’ loike o' him to be put to work coalin’.” 

Ben Horrocks had some business to discuss 
w'ith a fellow-worker, and by the time he 
arrived home his son was washed and sitting 
by the fire. 

“ What’s amiss with our Tom ? ” asked 
Mrs. Horrocks, as her husband discarded his 
pit clothes preparatory to his nightly swill. 
“ He’s getten’ a lump on his forehead as big 
as a plover’s egg.” 

“ It’s a good job for Tom as I took my 
toime cornin’ home,” replied Horrocks, 
grimly, 44 or he’d have summat worse to 
trouble him than a lump on his forehead ! ” 

“ Has he been feightin’ again ? ” 

44 Noa—not to call it feightin’ ! There 
was a gang on’em ill-usin’ little Jack Collins, 
th’ lad from London who works with Job 
Dixon, and Tom got a bob from th’ little 
’un’s fist when he didna’ expect it. Aw’ve 
got to have a word or two with our Tom. 
There’s young bullies enough in Stanclough 
without him ! ” 

Ben Horroeks’8 word or two developed 
during the evening meal into a lengthy 
lecture on cowardice and cruelty, to which 
Tom was stolidly attentive. In the grain 
he was not an ill-natured youth, and, no 
doubt, long before his father had finished, 
he felt thoroughly ashamed of his share in 
the bullying. At any rate, with his mouth 
full of thick bread-and-butter he promised to 
take no part in future in any teasing of little 
Jack Collins—a promise he faithfully kept. 


Onward from this evening the lad from 
London had a somewhat easier life amongst 
the pit boys, helped not a little by some 
trenchant words spoken in Sunday school 
by Ben Horrocks. Tom Horrocks’s changed 
attitude also told in his favour. This attitude 
was, at first, quite neutral, but to be merely 
neutral was notin accord with Tom’s tempera¬ 
ment—he must be decisively for or against, 
and little by little he took the smaller lad 
under his wing. 

Not, however, that he completely over¬ 
came the contempt he shared with the 
other lads for the youngster with the delicate 
skin, pale face and thin body. He was. 
puzzled by a boy who couldn’t talk 41 gradely 
Jjancashire ” and only with difficulty under- 
stood it; who didn’t know a “ whippet **■ 
from a bull-terrier; whose ignorance of 
pigeons was so intense that he couldn’t 
tell a “ fantail ” from a “ tumbler,” and 
whose grip upon a discarded pick handle 
was so uncertain that it was really painful 
to see his efforts to make a 44 peggy ” rise- 
on the local playing-grounds—the flat tops of 
the slag-heaps. 

But the city boy had in his own way some 
quaintly humorous turns of speech, and 
cute little ideas and opinions. And some¬ 
times underground, between spoils of work, 
he would talk of the sights of the great city 
of his birth, and of the river, and of the 
wonderful ships and the mysterious wharves ; 
and Tom would sit in the darkness and listen 
in silence and with bated breath. 

Stanclough colliery bears a good reputation 
os a safe mine—no disastrous explosion has 
marred its record. But other dangers attend 
the getting of coal. 

Stanclough woke one morning to the 
knowledge—borne, it seemed, through the 
ether rather than by any human medium— 
of some accident to the night-shift. In the 
misty dawn an excited, breathless crowd 
quickly invaded the pit-bank, and soon the 
news flashed round that there had been a 
heavy fall in the workings. 

Piteously—for they w'ere, for the most 
part, tearful women—they begged for details. 
...” In the 4 Ruby Mine ’ . . . No. 17. 

. . . . fifteen men and boys involved,” was- 
the brief official announcement. 

Quickly the naming of these unfortunates 
was begun—Ben Horrocks and his boy Tom. 
Job Dixon and his brother Will, George 
Hartley, Peter Wood—and so on until the 
tally reached fourteen. There it stopped. 

One of the earliest arrivals—a little, old, 
bowed man, with a great blue scar across 
his forehead—had somo information to 
impart. 

44 Th’ managers and th’ doctors have been 
down th’ best part of an hour, and some o* 
th’ am by lance men on th’ brow have gone 
down since wi’ stretchers ! ” 

44 Like as not they've found some on ’em 
badly crushed ! ” 

The crowd shuddered and waited—fearing 
the worst and hoping for the best. Tho 
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worst—fifteen lifeless bodies beneath masses 
of rock and shale ; the best—fifteen men and 
boys penned within a narrow space, soon to 
be fighting, in a poisoned atmosphere, for 
every breath. Allowing that the best had 
happened, would the rescuers reach them in 
time ? 

A bell rang sharply in the engine-house. 
The iron rope quivered for a second, then 
slowly moved upwards. There was evidence 
of subdued excitement round the pit-shaft. 
The bell rang once more and the cage 
stopped. 

A few seconds later a murmur passed round 
the waiting crowd. They had brought up 
Will Dixon with several ribs broken. He 
had heard an ominous cracking in the 
roof and timbers, and, having Bhouted the 
alarm, had thrown down his pick and run 
for safety. Another yard and he would 
have been safe. He could say nothing as 
to the fate of his mates. 

The next time the cage rose, its burden 
was carried silently and reverently into the 
Jamp-shed. A sob went through the women 
portion of the watchers. Then a whisper 
passed from mouth to mouth. Peter Wood 
had drilled his last hole ; and Peter Wood's 
wife dropped with a moan to the sodden 
ground. 

A long, weary hour followed. The waiting 
folk knew well enough what strenuous efforts 
were being put forth by the rescue party 
underground, and with what caution they 
must be conducted. And many a woman’s 
fingers ached with the desire to grasp and 
tear at the masses of fallen roof, even though 
thereby the worst of the disaster should be 
disclosed. 

Suddenly, the bell in the engine-house rang 
out again, and the winding-rope began to 
move upward with unexpected swiftness. 
It stopped, and after a brief pause men 
were seen to emerge quickly from the cage 
and run in various directions through the 
crowd. 

“ What does it mean ? ” 

“ Summat’s up—for sure ! ” A word 
went round and a weak cheer followed. 

“ What is it ? What’s happened ? ” 
shouted those behind. 

“ Somebody’s getten through th’ fall! ” 
came the answer from the front. 

Another wait. More information passed 
along—then a louder cheer. 

“ Who is it! ” repeated a voice at the 
front. ** Why, it’s little Jack Collins, the 
lad who works with Job Dixon. He was the 
fifteenth—we’d clean forgot him ! ” 

“ Where is he ? Has he come to th’ 
top ?” 

Quickly other information reached those 
in front and was rapidly passed to the rear. 
The boy had succeeded in working his little 
body beneath the tangle of rock and timber 
and had reported twelve men and boys 
beyond the wall—five with various injuries, 
the rest unhurt. 

The men who had run down the slag- 
heaps into the village were now seen hurrying 
back. Each had something buttoned 
tightly under his coat. 

“ They’ve been gettin’ hot tea and beef- 
extract and such-like stuff in india-rubber 
bed-bottles,” somebody explained. “ Little 
Jack Collins is gooin’ to creep back with ’em 
under th’ fall for them as is hurt ! ” 


Murmurs of admiration, not unmixed with gathered round the small form, wrapped in 
dissent, rose from the crowd. It didn’t a blanket and a man’s great-coat, and borne 

seem right to some that the lad should be quickly through the throng, 

allowed to go again into danger. Suppose Those who remained on the pit bank to 
there was a second fall ? Others argued that welcome the rescued heard the lusty cheering 

it was one life for twelve. None knew that of the crowd hurrying along towards Job 

the lad had already worked his w'ay back Dixon’s cottage at the foot of the slag- 

to the imprisoned tw'elve, with many yards heaps. 

of protected tubing, and that the air-pumps “ If he is only a little *un, and a workhouse 
were now at work. lad, he’s made o’ th* rect grain,” said one. 

Irregularly, throughout that weary day, “ What do yo’ say, mates ? ” 

the cages rose and fell, and grim-faced. And those below heard the cheer above 
tired men went up and down. Nightfall that answered the question, 
came, and with it the news that three times 
had the plucky youngster made his perilous 

journey before finally collapsing under the A fortnight later little Jack Collins stood 
strain. on a platform amongst a lot of black-coated 

At the end of eighteen hours word came men. As if in a dream he saw hundreds of 

that the shouts of the imprisoned men could excited faces in the hall below, 

be heard, and in three or four hours more There were some short speeches—and Ben 
it was known that the rescue party had got Horrocks, for the rescued miners, excelled 

through. himself and broke down at the end of a burst 

In the grey of another dawm, and amid a of eloquence. The audience stamped and 

strained and breathless silence, the cage shouted when a gold watch and chain, and 

brought the injured and the doctors to the something in a gilt frame were handed to the 

surface. The first to be handed carefully out boy. 

was little Jack Collins. But the mightiest roar w'as reserved 

It was then that the crowd gave expression for the moment when the chairman an- 

to their pent-up feelings in their first unre- nounced that it was the will of the highest 

strained cheer. No question as to who was personage in the land to personally hand 

the tacitly accepted hero of that night’s the medal for bravery in mines to “ Dixon’s 

work! Excited men and weeping women Whelp.” 

9 9 3 


SOMETHINQ LIKE A PRIZE! 



A struggle for the latest " B.O.P.,” brought by the Mail-boat. 

(The boys and their canoes arc typical of the diving boys of Martinique, West Indies — 
much caricatured, of course: and their method of propelling their frail little craft by hand 
is quite correct, as is, also, the peculiar shape of the canoes.—Artists’ note.) 
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The Centenary of David Livingstone, 1813*1913. 

By A. L. HAYDON. 


T his month marks the celebration of a 
notable event, the hundredth anni¬ 
versary of the birth of David Livingstone. 
One of the greatest of Britain’s sons who 
have served her in distant lands, Livingstone 
stands out among his fellow explorers and 
pioneers by reason of his several claims to 
greatness. Many others have achieved high 
fame in the past, and built up for themselves 
magnificent reputations, yet their glory has 
been but for a period—a brief period, as we 
count time ; in Livingstone's case we have 
particular cause to honour the man and his 
work, and to write his name in imperishable 
letters on the scroll of fame. 

It is not enough to say that he rose to 
eminence from humble origin: that is the 
proud boast of so many great men ; it is not 
enough to say that he opened out a path 
into the heart of Central Africa, and paved 
the way for the advance of civilisation ; it 
is not enough to say that he added to the 
sum of the world's scientific knowledge by 
the discovery of a mighty river and three 
great lakes. Livingstone ranks high in the 
list of explorers and path-finders by reason 
of his achievements in this direction, but 
his fame does not rest solely on this basis. 

It is because he was essentially a Man of 
God, because his life-work was to carry the 
light of the Gospel into the darkest places 
of the earth, that wo mainly honour him 
to-day. We may remember him proudly 
as the man who struck the first great blow 
at the power of the slave-trader, who fought 
single-handed against the superstitions and 
savage rites of heathendom, and conquered 
in tho face of terrible obstacles. 

The life-story of this great missionary 
pioneer, who ever “ set the Cause above 
renown,” is one that every British boy 
should know, and know well. It is a story 
that has been retold time after time, but it 
never stales. It is a narrative that stirs 
the pulses within us, but while it teems with 
romance and adventure it is full of the 
highest inspiration for all. In this brief 
tribute to the memory of Livingstone we 
cannot review his life and work in any 
completeness ; we can but dwell upon the 
chief events of his career and the most 
‘notable results of his mission. Let us look 
at some of the pictures presented to our 
eyes as we scan the glowing pages of his 
story. 


THE BOY DAVID. 

David Livingstone came of a Highland 
family, his great-grandfather having fought 
with the clansmen at Culloden. His grand¬ 
father was a small farmer in the island of 
Ulva, in the Hebrides, and it was there 
that David’s father, Neil Livingstone, was 
bom. When the old Ulva farmer died (or 
it may have been an even earlier forebear), 
he called his children to his bedside and 
said : “ I have searched diligently through 
all the traditions of our family, and I never 
could find that there was a dishonest man 
amongst our forefathers. If, therefore, any 
of you should take to dishonest ways it wiil 
not be because it runs in our blood. I 
leave this precept with you : Be honest.” 

That is the family tradition which Living¬ 
stone lovingly chronicles in his own account 
of his early days. That he himself was 
imbued with the same spirit of uprightness 
we know. But he had also the advantage 
of a home life that was of the purest and 
best kind. ‘‘My father,” he states, “de¬ 
served my lasting gratitude and homage 
for presenting me from infancy with a 
continuously consistent pious example, such 
as that the ideal of which is so beautifully 
and truthfully portrayed in Burns’ ‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.’ ” 

We see young David as a boy of deep 
religious feeling that was never paraded for 
self-glory, and we see him as a boy with an 
absorbing love of reading. He worked as a 
ten-year-old “ piecer ’ in a cotton mill at 
Blantyre, his native place, his hours being 
from six in the morning until eight at night. 
After his escape from the looms he often 
studied under the local schoolmaster, or, in 
his own room, by candle-light pored over 
the few books which were his treasures. 

Latin, history, geography and science— 
particularly science of all kinds—were his 
studies, and so, storing his mind with a 
wealth of knowledge, he equipped himself 
for the great task that lay before him. 

Before he was out of his teens Livingstone 
felt in his heart the call to the mission field. 
There were the glorious examples of Henry 
Martyn, Robert Moffatt, and other mission¬ 
ary heroes to inspire his zeal, and, like 
Telemachus, he heard the call to arms more 
and more strongly until at last he answered 
it. He would have gone to China as a 


medical missionary, having studied medicine 
in the London hospitals and taken his 
degree, but the way was not open, and it 
was fated that Dr. Moffatt should turn his 
thoughts to Africa. In 1840, when he was 
twenty-seven years of age, Livingstone set 
sail for the Dark Continent in the service of 
the London Missionary Society. 

PUSHING NORTHWARD. 

The story of Livingstone’s early work in 
the African mission field is one of many 
disappointments and setbacks. He moved 
from spot to spot, from the Bakwains (in 
Bechuanaland) to the Bamangwatos and 
other tribes, and doing, as he said, more 
doctoring than preaching. It was not to 
his liking and he became restless, and 
apprehensive lest his original plans should 
fall to the ground. But the final call came 
at last, and he turned his face to the great 
country to the north where he was to 
accomplish his life-work. 

“ We go forward into the dark interior,” 
he wrote in June, 1843 ; “ may the Lord 
enable me to consecrate my whole being to 
the glorious work.” 

It was at this time, while he was in the 
Mabotsa country, that Livingstone ex¬ 
perienced the famous adventure with a lion. 
With a party of big-game hunters he had 
determined to rid the district of some lions 
which were causing havoc among the natives 
and their herds. During the “beat” 
Livingstone caught sight of a lion sitting on 
a rock and partly hidden from view by 
some bushes. 

“ I took a good aim at him,” he says, 
“ and fired both barrels. The men called 
out, ‘ He is shot! He is shot ! Let us go 
to him ! ’ I saw the lion’s tail erected in 
anger, and turning to the people, said, 

4 Stop a little till I load again.’ When in 
the act of ramming down the bullets I 
heard a shout, and, looking half round, I 
saw the lion in the act of springing upon 
me. He caught me by the shoulder, and 
we came to the ground together. Growling 
horribly close to my ear, he shook me as 
a terrier dog does a rat. The shock pro¬ 
duced a stupor similar to that which seems 
to be felt by a mouse after the first grip of 
the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, 
in which there was no sense of pain nor 
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He caught me by the shoulder, and we came to the ground.’ 

feeling of terror, though I was quite conscious 
of all that was happening.” 

Fortunately, Mabalwe, a native teacher, 
was close at hand with a gun which he fired 
at the animal. The weapon missed fire 
and the lion left Livingstone to attack this 
new enemy. An attempt was now made 
to spear him, but in a few moments the 
bullets the beast had received took effect 
and he rolled over dead. 

When, years afterwards, the great mis¬ 
sionary’s body was brought home from 
Africa to England it was identified beyond 
doubt by reason of the fracture in the left 
arm. In the terrible mauling that the limb 
had received the bone was crushed to 
splinters. 

IN THE HEART OF AFRICA. 

It was largely owin'! to the generous help 
of his friend William Cotton Oswell, a 
famous big-game hunter, that Livingstone 
achieved his ambition of reaching the almost 
unknown interior of the Continent. His 
objective was the country of the Makololos, 
whose chief, Sebituan6, was described to 
him as being “well-inclined to strangers.”/ 

So the tedious journey of many months’ 
duration was undertaken, and the Makololo 
country was reached. 

Of this remarkable visit we have a vivid 
picture. The savage chieftain was a man of 
commanding presence, tall and well-built, 
with intelligent features. He welcomed the 
white strangers to his land, showed them all 
hospitality and arranged for a formal con¬ 
ference with them. 

But Sebituane could not wait until the 
morrow for this momentous interview. In 
the night he stole quietly into the hut 
where Livingstone and Oswell lay, and by 
the light of their small fire, talked long and 
earnestly with them. In return for their 
confidence he narrated the story of his own 
life, a story of fierce war and bloodshed, 

“ of successes and conquests, and the far- 
distant wandering in his raids.” It was a said, “ we will 


dramatic recital, to which 
his hearers listened spell¬ 
bound. 

Afterwards Sebituane 
took the missionary under 
his protection. “ Make 
your home with me,” he 
said, “ and teach my people 
to love your God of whom 
you speak.” 

Sebituan^ died all too 
soon, but Livingstone re¬ 
mained with this friendly 
tribe to pursue his ex¬ 
plorations into the interior. 
At this period he and 
Oswell discovered the 
mighty Zambesi river. He 
discovered, also, the trail 
of the slave-trader, and 
liis resolution to root out 
this curse of Africa—“ the 
open sore of the world,” 
he wrote of it later—was 
strengthened tenfold. 

Meanwhile, the task of 
converting his savage 
hearers went forward 
steadily. Not a few 
“ found Christ ” in the 
truest sense, though many 
professed whose hearts 
were not really touched. 
Livingstone’s “ Journal ” 
bears eloquent testimony 
to the trials that attended 
his efforts to Christianise 
the blacks. At Linyanti, 
one of the Makololo 
towns, services were held 
regularly, and the tribe flocked to listen to 
the preacher’s words ; but immediately the 
service was over they would abandon them¬ 
selves to the wild savage dance with all its 
barbaric demon noises, and many a murder 
was committed that he was powerless to 
prevent. 

ACRO88 THE CONTINENT. 

One of Livingstone’s great achievements 
was to cross Africa on foot. With a small 
party of faithful Makololo he made his way 
through forest paths and over hill and stream 
to the Portuguese town 
of Loanda on the west 
coast. This wonderful 
journey of six months, 
which no white man had 
ever before contem¬ 
plated, was successfully 
accomplished at the end 
of 1855. It left the mis¬ 
sionary explorer stricken 
down by fever, but in¬ 
domitable in his resolve 
to go forward with his 
chosen task. 

The loyalty of Living 
stone’s black followers 
is an outstanding feature 
of this long journey. 

When there was a 
threatened mutiny 
among them, the blacks 
having become dis¬ 
heartened through the 
hardships of the march, 
their leader declared 
that if they turned back 
he would go on alone. 

A little while after this 
announcement the head¬ 
man of the party 
presented himself before 
Livingstone. “ Do not 
lose heart, master,” he 


leave you. Wherever you lead we will 
follow. We are all your children and will 
die for you.” 

From that moment there was no talk of 
giving up, and all went forward bravely to 
the journey’s end. And when the simple- 
minded Makololo topped the last hill before 
St. Paul do Loanda and saw the broad 
waters of the ocean stretching before their 
eyes, they streamed down to the lilt of 
a chant whose burden was : 

“ Wo marched along with our Father, 
believing—what the Ancients had always 
told us—that the world has no end. But 
all at once the world said to us, 4 I 
am finished ! There is no more of 
me ! * ” 

If the Makololo were loyal to their trust, 
Livingstone was ready to show that he would 
keep faith with them. On arriving at 
Loanda he was prostrated with fever and so 
weak that he w f as urged to return to England 
for recuperation. There was a British 
vessel in harbour at the time, and the 
temptation to take a passage in her and 
rejoin his wife in the old country after two 
years’ absence, must have been very 
strong. 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
set his face against all persuasion and 
declared his intention of returning to 
Linyanti. He had brought twenty-seven 
blacks from that far-off Central African 
village and he was under bond, as it were, 
to lead them safely back. He had to keep 
faith with them. The grandson of the old 
Highlander who left that grand precept to 
his children, “ Be honest! ” could not be 
false to his word. 

So Livingstone in due course set out with 
his followers on the return journey, and 
after a toilsome and hazardous march 
through the bush for nine months arrived at 
his goal. And well for him was it that he 
thus followed the dictates of his conscience. 
Later on he learnt that the mail-packet on 
which he had been urged to return to England 
had gone down at sea with the loss of all 
its passengers save one. Livingstone felt 
that the hand of God had intervened to 
save him from this peril, and he went 
forward to take up his mission work again 
more than ever convinced that his Master 
destined him for great service. 


“ He talked long and earnestly with them.” 
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His canoe was capsized by a hippopotamus. 


THE 8LAVE TRADE. 


On Livingstone’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey the inscription runs thus: “ For 

thirty years his life was spent in an un¬ 
wearied effort to evangelise native races, 
to explore undiscovered secrets, to abolish 
the desolating slave trade, of Central Africa, 
where with his last words he wrote, * All I 
can add in my loneliness is, May Heaven's 
rich blessing come down on every one, 
American, English or Turk, who will help 
to heal the open sore of the world.’ ” 

In striking the first great blow at this 
hideous traffic in human lives, Livingstone 
made his chief claim to the world’s homage. 
Each successive journey into the interior 
brought home to him more and more the 
evils of the accursed trade—ruined villages 
burnt to the ground, and hundreds on 
hundreds of men, women and children 
driven off in fetters along the great highway 
to Zanzibar where they were sold in open 
market. The horror of it all burnt into his 
soul. What made it worse was the fact 
that the Arab slave-dealers had followed in 
his wake and had traded upon his name to 
lure the natives into their clutches. 

To break up the slave-gangs encountered 
on the line of march was not always advis¬ 
able, even could he have succeeded in doing 
so. But on occasions, when it was possible 
to provide for the freed blacks, this course 
was taken. One such gang met with near 
Lake Nyassa was broken up, the poor 
creatures being placed in the charge of 
Bishop Mackenzie. One of the blacks thus 
saved from a life of slavery w f as the youth 
Chuma, who w'as to become one of 
Livingstone’s most devoted personal 
attendants. 

When in 1864 Livingstone quitted Africa 
for England it was with the determination 
to return to the Dark Continent after a 
brief rest in order to renew his work, and 
especially the effort to stamp out the slave 
trade. His representations to the British 
Government resulted in his being empowered 
to “ go inland, north of the territory which 
the Portuguese-in-Ei:rope claim, and en¬ 
deavour to commence that system on the 
east which has been so eminently successful 
on the west coast; a system combining the 
repressive efforts of H.M. cruisers with lawful 
trade and Christian missions—the moral 


and material results 
of which have been 
so gratifying.” 

He went back to 
Africa in the au¬ 
tumn of 1865, and 
the portrait we have 
of him is that of a 
si ghtly-built man, 
a little bent in figure 
owing to the attacks 
of fever and the 
privations he had 
undergone, w’ith 
grey hair and short- 
cropped, grizzled 
moustache. On his 
return it seemed to 
the brave old mis¬ 
sionary that things 
had gone from bad 
to worse. In the 
district round Lake 
Nyassa the Arab 
slave-dealers were 
busier than ever and 
every obstac lo 
possible was thrown 
in his way. Living¬ 
stone w r as now 
literally in the 
enemy’s country, 
and it is a wonder that he escaped death 
at the Arabs’ hands. But he cared little 
for the perils of his life-mission. He 
had been near to death too often to 
be appalled or deterred by its imminence. 
He had been plunged into the waters of 
a lake when his canoe was capsized 
by a hippopotamus ; he had been nearly 
drowned again when his boat was sucked 
into the vortex of a whirlpool in the Zambesi 
cataracts; and disease had stricken him 
down time after time in the black depths of 
the jungle. 

Never, perhaps, was Livingstone’s position 
more terrible than in the autumn of 1867, 
when he was marching slowly through the 
wilds towards Lake Tanganyika. This 
was one of the most arduous of his journeys, 


the line of route taking the party through 
dense forests and swamps which were 
rendered almost impassable at places by 
reason of the heavy rains. The food supply 
was low, and Livingstone had to “ tighten 
his belt to relieve hunger,” as he records ; 
but the crowning blow came with the theft 
of his indispensable medicine chest. “ I 
feel,” he wrote in his diary, “ as if I had 
now received the sentence of death l ” And 
again fever struck him low, so that he was 
compelled to relinquish his place at the head 
of the line. 

YY r e have been reading much lately of the 
“ brave souls ” who perished in the Ant¬ 
arctic wastes on Captain Scott’s ill-fated 
expedition ,* we may think of David Living¬ 
stone at this time as another “ brave soul ” 
whose courage calls forth our highest admira¬ 
tion. There is no word of complaint, no 
weakening of resolve, in the entries in his 
diarj'. “ The Lord healeth His people,” 
he writes. “ May the Almighty, to whom 
I commit my way, bring my desires to pass, 
and prosper me ! And may He who was 
full of grace and truth impress His character 
on mine. Grace—eagerness to show favour ; 
truth—truthfulness, sincerity and honour— 
for His mercy's sake.” 

8TANLEY TO THE RE8CUE. 

From Lake Tanganyika Livingstone struck 
out for the Manyuema country to the 
westward, and so, after many months 
devoted to useful exploration and mission 
work, he came to Ujiji. Here he stayed 
to recuperate, being reduced “ to a skeleton,” 
and here he was found by Stanley, whom 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett of the New York 
Herald had despatched to seek for the lost 
explorer. For two years Livingstone had 
been buried in Central Africa, and Europe 
and America wondered whether he were 
alive or dead. 

That historic meeting is familiar to every 
boy. “ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? ” said 
Stanley, as he came up to the worn, slight 
figure of the Doctor, on whose head was 
the well-known blue cloth consul’s cap. 
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with its peak and faded gold band. “ You 
have brought mo new life,” said Livingstone 
repeatedly, as the other talked with him 
in the privacy of their hut. 

Stanley would have carried off the worn 
and weary Doctor with him, but Livingstone 
had much to do before he could again turn 
his back on the wilds. They spent Christ¬ 
mas together at Ujiji, and then Stanley set 
out on his return journey to the coast, to 
•convey to a waiting world the glad tidings 
that the grand old missionary was alive. 

THE LA8T CHAPTER. 

Stanley’s farewell glimpse of the brave 
old Doctor in the street of that African 
village was the last he was destined to see. 
Livingstone “ stuck it out ” alone ; now 
getting a little better in health owing to 
the medicines and food supplies left with 
him by Stanley, now growing weaker, as 


the frail body refused to perform the arduous 
tasks he imposed upon himself. And ever 
before him were the horrors of the slave 
trade, increasing his resolve to cripple its 
power once for all. The slaving scenes he 
had witnessed came back to him in his 
dreams with horrifying vividness. 

The end came soon after the night of the 
27th of April, 1873, when he was borne in 
a palanquin to the village of Ilala, presided 
over by a friendly chief named Chitambo. 

On the 30th he passed peacefully away, 
kneeling at the bedside with his head bowed 
in his hands, in the attitude of prayer. 
Chuma, Susi, and another faithful “ boy ” 
found him thus, and with loving hands 
performed the last sad rites. The veteran 
explorer’s bodj r was enveloped in calico and 
encased in a cylinder of bark covered with 
sailcloth, for it was the intention of his 
followers to carry his remains to the coast 


whence they might be conveyed to England. 
It was what “the Master” would have 
wished, they decided. And so it was done, 
the blacks marching steadily ever eastward 
with their burden until after nine months’ 
travelling they reached Zanzibar. 

The body of Livingstone, as everyone 
knows, was interred in Westminster Abbey, 
but this was not the sole memorial. On 
a Mvula tree outside Chitambo’s village was 
carved the Doctor’s name, and beneath the 
tree there lies buried his heart. England 
and Africa shared in claiming all that was 
mortal of David Livingstone; for tho rest 
it remains to say that the great work ho 
initiated has gone forward steadily, and 
that, in the very heart of the slave-traders* 
country, where he was the first to labour, 
the light of the Gospel is illuminating the 
dark places. And the African—in his own 
expressive term—“ has sleep ” at last. 


The Police of the World. 


tithe policeman's life may not be a 
happy one, but it is thoroughly 
useful and not without adventure ; and the 
world owes him more than it is willing to 
admit. To many he is the law personified, 
and, except in a few cases, he keeps his 
fellow-men within its limits with a tact 
and good humour that are truly admirable. 
His work lias a wide range; in some 
instances he is but a watchman, in others 
he is a soldier in all but name, and does 
his dangerous duty as part of his daily 
occupation with a coolness and precision 
that none can excel. 

Policemen of some sort there have been 
in all times, but, as a civilian force as we 
understand it to bo, police are little more 
than a century old. The Horse Patrol, 
which was formed in 1805 for the prevention 
of highway robbery on the outskirts of 
London, and which became part of the Metro¬ 
politan Police embodied under Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act in 1829, still exists as the Mounted 
Police. The latter are attached to the 
divisions on the outer ring, coming in to duty 
on procession days and other occasions when 
crowds gather. At night they are always 
out on their old rounds which form part of 
their present beats, and few people know 
that the two mounted policemen, the patrol 
as it has continued to be called, whom they 
see or hear on the suburban roods after 
nightfall arc the representatives of the oldest 
of existing English police forces except the 
River Police of the Thames. 

To cope with the highwaymen they were 
armed, as they arc armed still, and it is worth 
noting that by his equipment you can tell 
with what sort of criminal a policeman has 
to deal. In our interesting coloured plate 
this is plainly apparent, for most of the figures 
look like soldiers, the arms varying from 
the swords and rifles of many to the knob- 
kerry of the South African, the revolver 
which tho New York man has in his pocket, 
and the truncheon which the City Policeman 
carries at. his belt. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in this 
Teally interesting group is the Desert Police¬ 
man of Egypt mounted on a camel, but he is 
not alone in his uncomfortable mount, for 
the mounted police of South Australia have 
had often to ride camels on journeys through 
the desert regions. Balancing him on the 
left among the mounted men are the four 
representatives from Sindh, Mexico, Spain 
■and Italy whom no one would imagine 
•were policemen at all. And turning from 


By W. J. GORDON. 

(See Coloured Presentation Plate tcith April Part.) 
the skyline to the foreground it is evident 
that a policeman cannot always bo known 
by his boots, for the South African and the 
West African constables go barefooted. 

The Thames Police, whose control extends 
up the river to Berkshire, were organised 
a few years before the Horse Patrol, and. like 
it, were incorporated with the Metropolitan 
Police, which now form quite an army of 
20.000 men, whose district extends over 700 



A Sergeant of the Queensland Police, Australia. 

square miles and includes not only every 
parish that comes at any part of it within 
twelve miles of Charing Cross, but a circuit 
of ten miles round the royal palaces and one 
of fifteen miles round the royal dockyards. 

The City Police, whose representative is 
appropriately the central figure of the plate, 
are only 1200 in number. They were 
formed in 1839, and in their charge are the 
fi70 acres of the richest property in the 
world. One square mile J The smallest 
district in Britain where there are police in 
almost every borough, the rest of the county 


being taken care of by the County Police, 
with whom the motorist is well acquainted. 

In Ireland there are only the Dublin 
Police, whose duties are confined to the 
Dublin district, and the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, which dates from 1836 and is a 
semi-military force of 10,000 men that has 
served as a model for many of our colonial 
corps. These are very numerous, there 
being a force in every colony and dependency, 
those in the Crowm Colonies being natives 
recruited locally and commanded by wliite 
officers whose appointment rests with the 
Colonial Office. 

Some of these appear in our group. 
Among them is the East African Hausa ; 
by the way, you can pick him out by his 
boots as easily as you can the Hong Kong 
man. His headquarters are at Nairobi ; 
those of tho Uganda Police are at Entebbe, 
those of the Somaliland at Berbera. In 
West Africa there are eight corps ; the one 
figured is that of the Gold Coast, which is 
not the same as that of the Gold Coast 
Northern Territory. Ceylon, Hong K#ng, 
Mauritius, the Seychelles, the Straits 
Settlements and Wci-hai-wei all have their 
policemen, and in the West Indies there are 
no fewer than eighteen different corps. 

With police of tho self-governing colonies 
the Colonial Office has nothing to do. The 
Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Union 
of Souths Africa manage their own police 
affairs, ai|d particulars of the rates of pay 
and the main requirements for recruits are 
given in each case in the Professional Hand¬ 
book which anyone can get from the Emi¬ 
grants’ Information Office for threepence. 

In South Africa the best-known corps is 
the Cape Mounted Police, whose repre¬ 
sentative is easily distinguishable among 
the rest by his khaki helmet; and besides 
these the Cape Province has its L^rban and 
Rural forces. Natal also has its police, 
mounted and unmounted, as have the Trans¬ 
vaal and the Orange Freo State. Swaziland, 
Bechuanaland and Basutoland have their 
mounted corps, as also has British South 
Africa, which, in other words, is Southern 
Rhodesia. But under the new conditions 
of the South African Union several of the 
above white police corps are about to dis¬ 
appear as individual bodies, to be merged 
into one general force. 

In many cases the police are the advance 
guard of civilisation in the wilderness. 
So says Mr. A. L. Haydon in his “ Trooper 
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CHAPTER XII.—BOBBIE BRANDRAM. 


Police of Australia,” a well-known book in 
which the story of the Australian force is 
fully told with many a graphic account of 
the trackings and captures of convicts and 
bushrangers and gold-robbers, of pursuits 
through tho bush that lasted for weeks, and 
personal encounters and little battles and 
sieges, any one of which would be ample 
material for an ordinary boy’s book. 

The New South Wales men began with 
the mounted police of 1825 and are, of 
course, the oldest force in the Commonwealth, 
and from the very beginning in the old 
convict days they have been kept busy 
not only in the chase of the criminal but in 
the prevention of crime and the protection 
of the settlers in the back country. The 
force now numbers over 2500, of whom 845, 
including 62 black trackers, are mounted. 

The Victoria force, on the same lines, is 
about a quarter of a century younger; horse 
and foot it numbers 1600. Queensland 
has 1000 men ; Western Australia, 500; 
South Australia, 400. The best paid are 
the men in the Northern Territory, eight 
to ten shillings a day, owing to the tropical 
country and its animal life ; and the work 
is quite worth the- money. Now Zealand, 
which, it is as well to remember, is a 
Dominion by itself as far away from Australia 
as Gibraltar is from England, has 800 horse 
and foot and pays them eight shillings a 
day to begin with. 

The other Dominion, Canada, has a few 
policemen—rarely seen by the visitor— 
in the towns of the maritime provinces 
and of Ontario, but practically west and 
north of Winnipeg it is in charge of the 
famous force enrolled in 1873, made “ royal ” 
in 1904, and now known as the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police. These are the men 
in scarlet, the colour chosen by Sir John 
Macdonald as being “ the most impressive 
to the Indians on account of its being worn 
by the soldiers of the Queen.” Many have 
smiled at this and proposed a quieter 
uniform, but frequent have been the 
occasions on which the colour has had the 
desired effect. 

In the Sitting Bull troubles, for instance, 
when Inspector Walsh rode towards the 
Sioux camp he had on a short blue jacket 
with black braid, while his men were 
wearing overcoats. At the sight of the 
hat9d blue, the American colour to all 
Indians, the rifles of the braves went up 
instantly, covering the Inspector. Seeing 
the danger, one of the foremost troopers had 
the presence of mind to throw open bis 
coat, revealing the scarlet tunic beneath, and 
in a moment the weapons dropped. These 
were the Queen’s soldiers. All was well. 

This and many other incidents in the 
history of the R.N.W.M.P. are recorded 
in the companion volume, “ The Riders of 
the Plains,” which Mr. Haydon wrote first, 
in a similar authentic way. It is by a 
long way the best and fullest account of the 
force whose scarlet jackets and Stetson hats 
were so familiar to Londoners at the last 
coronation. Their headquarters are at 
Regina, Saskatchewan, where the recruits 
take six months to train, and the horses 
twelve, to fit them for the miscellaneous 
duties and hardships that fall to their lot. 
Up in the Yukon district the work is quite 
Arctic in its character. There the police 
run the Royal Mail, and what the country 
is like may be gathered from the fact that 
there are four routes by dogs ranging from 
60 to 475 miles, and one, from Hunker to 
All Gold Creek on which the letters go once 
a fortnight by horses, dogs and snow-shoes. 
Altogether the R.N.W.M.P. muster under 
700 men, and the vast territory which they 
patrol covers an area of many hundreds of 
thousands of square miles. 


he mansion 
known as Dash- 
ford Manor was 
an old Elizabe¬ 
than farm-house, 
which had been 
built on to and 
enlarged by 
several of its 
later tenants. 
Each had added 
some character¬ 
istic little bit of 
his own ; one a porch, another an extra pair 
of rooms, and a third as muoh as a whole new 
wing. The result was, from an architectural 
point of view, confusing; but, when over¬ 
grown with ivy and Virginia creeper, the 
building acquired a character and unity of 
its own. Sir Samuel Overbury, when he 
bought it from the Lord of the Manor, left 
the outside muoh as he found it, but 
the interior he fitted with every modem 
convenience. 

The adjoining grounds were not very 
extensive, but the surrounding country was 
so fine and the views from the windows of 
the houBe were so beautiful that the Over- 
burys never felt the need of any more 
spacious land than they already possessed. 
There was, it is true, a small farm attached 
to the Manor House, where Abel Tucker, 
Sir Samuel’s bailiff, reared a fine herd of 
cattle and his wife superintended a spotless 
dairy and poultry farm. 

The quiet country life was paradise to 
Paolo after his recent experiences in London. 
He had the English boy’s love of the open 
air combined with his father’s keen eye 
for the beauty of nature ; and when he was 
strong enough, nothing gave, him greater 
pleasure than to explore the hills and wood¬ 
lands with Ronald, or to shoot rabbits in the 
meadows, when the setting sun began to 
throw long shadows over the grass. 

It was not long before Paolo made the 
acquaintance of one of Ronald’s boy friends, 
Bobbie Brandram, the son of a neighbouring 
squire. Bobbie was Patrol Leader of the 
Peewits and a particular chum of Ronald. 
He was fourteen years of age, a strongly- 
built, healthy youngster with a fresh open 
face and merry blue eyes. He and Ronald 
were the only “ King’s Scouts ” in the troop, 
and their comrades were very proud of 
them. 

Though Bobbie Brandram was as jolly a 
youngster as one could wish to meet and a 
capital scout, he had one very un-scoutlike 
quality : he was inclined to be jealous. It 
is a mistake to think that only girls are 
jealous, or that it is a vice never found 
among Scouts. 

So now, when Bobbie, returning from 
school, found his chum Ronald going about 


with a new friend, a pale city boy, it is not 
surprising, though much to be regretted, 
that the “ green-eyed monster ” once more 
got Bobbie into its clutches. 

They first met down the river, where 
Ronald was teaching Paolo how to cast a fly. 
Bobbie came strolling along with his hands 
in his pockets expecting to find Ronald 
alone. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said. 

“ Hullo ! ’•’ replied Ronald. “ Don't 
move, or you’ll disturb that trout. He's 
hiding just under the bank.” 

“ You seem to forget I haven’t seen you 
for three months," said Bobbie, sitting down 
beside them. 

“ Oh no,” said Ronald. “ I’m jolly glad 
to see you, old chap. I want to talk to you 
presently about the camp 1 ” 

“ What camp ? ” interrupted Paolo. 

“ Oh, the one the Scouts are having in a 
week or two.” 

“ May I come, too ? ” 

“ Rather 1 I shan’t go unless you arc- 
allowed to come.” 

Bobbie looked hurt at this. “ Well, now 
that you’ve got him,” he said, getting up 
hastily, “ I don’t suppose you’ll want my 
company any more.” 

“Rot!” exclaimed Ronald. “I ought 
to have introduced you. “Paul” (he pre¬ 
ferred to call Paolo by an English name), 
“ this is my friend, Bobbie Brandram. I’ve 
known him since I was a kiddie in kilts. 
He is Patrol Leader of the Peewits and a 
King’B Scout.” Paolo shook hands with 
Bobbie and asked him if he had often seen 
tho King, at which both boys laughed 
merrily, and Ronald explained the meaning 
of the title. 

“ This chap,” went on Ronald to Bobbie, 
“ is a new friend of mine whom I met in 
London. His real name is Paolo Costa; 
but I call him Paul—that is what it means— 
and sometimes when I want to make him 
cross I coll him Polly.” 

“ Are you a foreigner ? ” asked Bobbie 
bluntly. 

“ Not quite,” said Paolo. “ My father is 
Italian, but my mother is Irish, and I was 
bom in England.” 

“ Can you shoot ? ” 

“ I hove never triod till I came here. I 
hit a rabbit last night, only it got away.” 

“ Can you swim ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Or ride a horse ? ” 

“ I don’t tbink so.” 

“ Do you play cricket ? ” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ What do you do in the holidays ? ” 

“ Oh, watch father paint pictures, play 
the violin, go to concerts and theatres and 
all that sort of thing ; and I read a good 
deal too.” 
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“ Oh,” Raid Bobbie, not greatly impressed. 
“ Are you staying here long ? ” 

“ I don’t know. It depends on how long 
Sir Samuel wants to keep us.” 

“ A long time, I hope,” said Ronald. 
“ You will have to come here every holidays. 
We’ll have great larks, especially in camp. 
Of course, you’ll join the Scouts, won’t you ? ” 

“ Rather ! ” said Paolo. 

“ I can see you don’t want me,” said 
Bobbie sulkily. “ You’re so taken up with 
Mossoo what’s-his-name. And you needn't 
ask me to come to camp, because I shan’t ! ” 
and he walked quickly away towards the 
woods. 

“ What’s the matter with him ? ” asked 
Paolo. “ He seems cross about something.” 

“ I’m afraid he's a bit jealous because of 
you. He's an awfully good sort, really; 
only he thinks I ought not to have any 
friends except him.” 

“ Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Paolo, as if it 
were his fault. “ Hadn’t you better go 
with him a bit ? I can amuse myself.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, Paul; he'll have to get 
used to you. Besides, I want him to be 
friends with you too.” 

From that moment Ronald set himself to 
bring Paolo and Bobbie together. At first 


" NUCES : ” NUTS OR TRIFLES. 

(“ SO NUTS OR FRUIT ARE ALLOWED IN THE LIBRARY.”) 
(From “ The Tonbridgian .”) 

r E was when it was pleasant on a summer’s after¬ 
noon, 

When the rain was keeping up its reputation, 

To go into the library and burrow round the shelves. 
Or even do a bit of preparation. 

But with dinner past and over, and with tea not until 
six. 

It was wise to take some food (though not a crowd). 

So it seems a trifle cruel on the notice-board to read, 
“ In the library no nuts or fruit allowed.” 

How often I remember on some sultry day in June, 
Reading Virgil with a pound or two of'cherries. 

Or that Elegy of dray's with a basket full of “ Fraises," 
Or the Odyssey (in Butcher’s or in Merry's ) ; 

Doing Latin hexameters with a penny stick of Peters’, 
Or with soft Montelimarts perusing Froude ! 

But when next June comes, I cannot, for I read upon 
the wall, 

" In the library no nuts or fruit allowed.” 

You who are wiser, older, guides, philosophers and 
friends. 

You who can while away the hours of work. 

With your boxes of Havanas, will you grudge us our 
bananas, 

Or a pieco of what’s yclept “ Delight of Turk ” ? 

Will you have us study Hobbes with no bag of Kentish 
cobs, 

While you’re completely hidden in a cloud. 

As you mark our papers “ rotten,” puffing calmly at 
” John Cotton ” ? 

(“ In the library no nuts or fruit allowed.”) 

There are some things we can manage without craving 
for a bite. 

For example *' Elegiacs " feed us up ; 

But in doing Spratt and Praetor we should dearly love 
to eat, or 

Drown our Growing consternation in a cup. 

Yet, although we tackle Milton without longing for a 
Stilton, 

And to eat while at Piers Plowman we’re too proud. 
Yet it’s dull to translate Homer without e'en a bag of 
poma. 

(“ In the library no nuts or fruit allowed.”) 

And yet I sometimes wouder if wo boys will reallv 
starve, 

As we wrestle with No mean odes of Pindar, 

If in learning parts of vaev we shall emulate Herr 
Sacco , 

As we study Short and Lewis at the " winder.” 


the latter always avoided them and went 
away and sulked by himself; and later on, 
if he met Paolo alone, he would chaff him 
about his town-bred ways and make in¬ 
sulting remarks as he passed. Bobbie was 
too simple-hearted a boy to conceal his 
jealousy and too straightforward to show 
his spite in any underhand way ; his dislike 
of Paolo showed itself in an attempt to 
lower him in the eyes of Ronald and the 
other boys by showing up his weak points, 
and in continually trying to annoy him in 
various ways. 

Bobbie, though not in the least conceited 
about his own athletic achievements, like 
many English boys was inclined to despise 
anyone, man, woman or child, who could not 
excel him in something; and he had not yet 
found Paolo a match for him in anything 
so far. 

At cricket Paolo was hopelessly clumsy, 
though he did his best. He made bold 
attempts at difficult catches and tried to 
stop fast balls, never really caring if he got 
hurt, but the ball always slipped through his 
fingers somehow and Bobbie would call him 
a “little funk,” which wa.s gall and worm¬ 
wood to Paolo. Yet he tried hard to be 
friendly with Bobbie and asked him to 
(To he continuetl .) 

Our Kofe Book. 

Though we may not “ con ” our Plato with a plate of 
fried potato. 

Or with onions learn the books which got us 
“ ploughed,” 

Yet I think we’ll find it better, if we alter just the 
letter, 

“ la the library no nuts or fruit aloud ? ” 

Casse N. Oissette. 

r* a? 

BIDDENDEN’S BISCUITS. 

Every year about Easter time a singular charity 
is distributed in the little Kentish village of Bid- 
denden. More than 800 years ago, two spinsters 
named Eliza and Mary Chulkhurst died at the age 
of thirty-four years. They were horn attached together 
at the shoulder and hip, and lived in this state for the 
whole of an apparently pleasant and well-spent life. 
Then one of them w’as taken ill and died, and the 
surviving one was advised to be separated trom the 
body of her sister, but she refused, saying, “ As we 
came together we will also go together,” and about 
six hours afterwards she died also. They bequeathed 
to the parish twenty acres of land, the annual rent of 
which has ever since been devoted to bestowing on the 
poor HO0 quartern loaves, with cheese in proportion, 
and to strangers biscuits with their images stamped 
upon them—quaint memorial tablets that have 
outlasted many more ambitious memorial-;. 

a? m a? 

A MEXICAN CELEBRATION. 

A PECULIAR feature of Holy Week in Mexico is 
burning the Judases. These are effigies of Judas 
Iscariot, and are grotesque figures of all sizes and 
shapes, made of pasteboard and roughly painted. 
Some are but a few inches high, while others arc a* 
tall as a man. They are exploded by means of a fuse 
which is lighted from the outside. At ten o’clock 
on the Saturday before Easter the church bells of 
the city, which have been silent since Holy Thurs¬ 
day. commence to ring. At the same time the 
Judases, which have been strung across the streets 
on ropes, aro fired. The noise of the explosions, 
together with the clamour of the bells, produces a 
deafening uproar that is thoroughly enjoyed by the 
on-gazing multitude. After this celebration is over 
the streets present a strange appearance, strewn 
with the charred remains of the pasteboard figures, 
while occasional remnants may be seen diinglimr 
from the ropes in mid-air. The Judases are sold 
in great numbers at the plaza, or market-place, during 
Easter week : the prices ranging from a few centavos 
(halfpennies) to a peso (about 4 j.), according to the 
size. 


instruct him in knot-tying, semaphore and 
other branches of scout-craft; but Bobbie 
refused all overtures, saying crossly : 

“ Oh, go to Ronald Overbury. I’ve some¬ 
thing better to do than to teach kids like you.” 

What troubled Paolo more than Bobbie’s 
unkindness was that his gibes were beginning 
to have weight with the other boys of the 
Dashford Troop, to which he had now been 
admitted. They discovered that Paolo knew 
nothing of country life, that he did not excel 
at games (a fact which they put down to 
lack of pluck, as boys usually do, till the 
contrary is proved), that he seemed a 
delicate, nerv ous little boy with strange ideas 
and tastes: in short that he was a person quite 
out of the ordinary, which in most circles 
of human society is an unpardonable sin. 

Cricket is not the only nor yet the best 
means of judging character ; camp life is 
a much better test ; and it was with 
mingled feelings that Paolo looked forward 
to the suggested camp. He wondered 
whether by going to camp he would get to 
understand his fellow Scouts better, and 
above all, whether he would be able to 
conquer his enemy, the redoubtable Bobbie 
Brandram, and turn him into a friend. At 
any rate he decided to have a good try. 


•WHIP-CRACKING IN CHURCH 

EVERY Palm Sunday, says a writer in the “ Daily 
Graphic.” a huge gad-whip was cracked three times in 
the porch, so soon as the First I-esson was commenced, 
in the parish church of Caistor, Lincolnshire, as a 
tenure by which neighbouring property was held. 
The tenant himself had to crack the whip. After 
thus disturbing tho First Lesson he would retire until 
the Second Lesson began, and then proceeding up the 
aisle with the whip, to which was now attached a puise 
containing thirty pieces of silver (according to the 
tenure), the man would kneel before the reading desk 
and wave the whip three times round the clergyman’s 
head. This verv curious ceremony ceased in 1846, 
and its precise origin is not verv clear, excepting that 
the pieces of silver and tho whip (with reference to 
the procession of the ass) have some Biblical conneclion. 
The gad-whip of Caistor is a sole-surviving relic. The 
thong of the whip measures about ten feet, and consists 
of white leather. 

* a * 



A ” B.O.P.” Monogram. 

(Prize winning design in competition last year.) 
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" We como now to the Emperor Caligula. 
What do you know about k-m, your high¬ 
ness ? ” 

The question was followed by a silence 
that was becoming awkward, when it was 
broken by the tutor. 

“ Your highness is right,” he said; 
" perfectly right. The le.ss said about this 
emperor the better.” 

• * • * 


ENCOURAGING. 

The party had been toilincr for an hour 
up a stoep road along the side of a 
precipice. 

” See, gentlemen,” said the chief of the 
guides; “ it was just here I let an 
Englishman drop over ten years ago. 
I was sentenced for culpable negligence 
to fifteen years' imprisonment. But I 
was released for my good behaviour long 
before the expiration of that period.” 
(After a pause): ” Might I be so bold as 
to ask you for a little pour-boirc ? " (tip). 


TRANSLATED. 

THE following bill, which is said to 
have been sent by a horse-dealer to a 
military officer, probably holds the record 
for quaint spelling :— 

t. d 

A o^dorada . . . .IOC 

Atakenonemonie . . . 2. 0 

A.16 

14 0 


A “ BISON.” 

The English language suffers many indignities at 
the hands of the younger generation. Here is a story 
which is given by a recent writer in the Observer. 

Some children from an East End of London school 
were treated to a visit to the Zoo; to most of them the 
trip afforded their first acquaintance with wild anima's. 
On the day after the great event they were questioned 
as to what they had seen and what they had learned. 
One teacher tackled an urchin with the following result: 

“ Well, did you sec the elephant, Tommy ? ” he 
asked. 

" Yus, sir,” was the response. 

“ And the hippopotamus ? ” 

" Yus, sir.” 

" And the giraffe and the camel ? ” 

” Yus. sir.” 

** And did you see the bison ? ” , 

Tommy looked blank at this, and the question had 
to be repeated. 

“ l'lease, sir,” he said, “ do you mean the bison what 
the animals drink aht of ? ” 


“DONE 1” 

“ When I was running a circus,” said a retired show¬ 
man, “ 1 never lost an opportunity of advertising. 
1 always had my eye on the main chanc-e. I made 
it a point to get my name everywhere, and whenever 
anyone asked for my autograph you may be sure he 
got it. 

” Once, when I went to a little country town, a great 
string ot boys and girls stood in line waiting for a chance 
to get my autograph on the small cards they carried. 


I wrote them as fast as I could, thinking to myself, 
* Jim, old man, your name is getting to be a household 
word.’ 

** When I looked ronnd tho tent that afternoon I 
thought ull the school-children in the town were there. 
That meant money, and I was feeling pretty happy till 
I commenced looking over the receipts, and then I 
found about two hundred of my autographs with tho 
words ‘ Admit Bearer * written above them. That 
is the only time in my life that I was ever ‘ done ' by 
school-children.” 


* * * * 


FACT AND FANCY. 

SOME writers of «ea-songs were themselves anything 
but good sailor?. “ I'n. on the *ea ! I’m on the sea 1 ” 
wrote ” Barry Cornwall ” (Bryan Walter Proctor) as 
if life on the ocean wave was his greatest joy. But 
it was his imagination that wrote the song, for he was 
the poorest of sailors and detested the sea, 

" I had it from Mrs. Proctor,” says Sir Chanes 
Santley, ” who told me that she used to tease him wli**n 
crossing the Channel,humming a strain of her husband’s 
jovial sea-song as he lay, a very log, huddled in shawls 
and a tarpaulin, with barely sufficient animation left 
to utter, * My dear, don't 1 ’ ” 

* * * * 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

Diplomacy may be defined as the ability to get over 
an awkward situation. A good story is told of a tutor 
and his royal pupil. The lesson was in Roman kistoiy 
and the prince was unprepared. 


The true rendering of the bill, which the gallant 
soldier arrived at after some cudgelling of his brains, 
is thus:— 

*. i L 

A horse for a day . - - • 10 6 

A taking of him home . . . .20 

Hay ........ 1 6 

14 0 




Dr. Owl : “ Where are these lines ? ” Zebra : “ Please, sir, I’ve got them on me, in case I lost them.’ 




The Son oT 
sin Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange rtystery 
and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

J u tin it of “ A Couple of Scamps," etc. 




“He saw silhouetted asainst the star-lit sky the figure of a little man.” {Seepage 419.) 
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expected to go to sleep till after twelve ; 
tongues wag ceaselessly and wit flows freely, 
much to the amusement of the Scout - 
Master, who, from the silence of his tent, 
hears every word that is spoken. Tent No. 1 
is particularly rowdy. No. 2 effervesces like 
ginger-beer. No. 3 is only a little less 
excited. 

One or two old stagers, who have been 
preparing the camp for several days, having 
grown accustomed to sleeping under canvas, 
are very cross with the new-comers, who have 
no thought of going to sleep themselves and 
will not let others do so. Bobbie Brandram, 
who in spite of his threat to Ronald, had been 
one of the fatigue party (a name they had 
well earned by their hard work), was ready 
and anxious to go to sleep, only Jock Tucker. 

in intervals between his wrest- _ 

ling bouts with Sammy Steer, | 
would keep singing “ Yip-i- | 
addy-i-ay ” at the top of his 
voice. 

“Shut up!” growled 
Bobbie from his roll of 
blankets. “ I want to go to 
sleep.” 

“ Well, us don’t then,” re¬ 
torted Jock, going on with his 

song — 

•• I don’t cure what becomes of me 
When he sings me tJiat- 

()w ! you brute ! ” 

The latter exclamation was 
called forth by one of Bobbie’s 
boots hitting him on the nose. 

“ Perhaps that will teach 
you to be quiet,” said Bobbie. 

“1 shall come and punch your 
head if there is any more 
noise.” 

“ W h o’» on guard to¬ 
night?” asked one of the boys. 

“The Mongooses,” said 
Jock. “That new boy from 
Ijondon is one of them. I 
heard Mr. Landor saying so.” 

“What! Polly?” said 
Sammy Steer. “ I bet he’ll 
be afraid. I know I was the 
first night I had to go on 
sentry duty.” 

“I tell you what,” said 
Bobbie, sitting up. “ If you 
chaps don't want to go to 
sleep, I have a fine idea. 

Why don’t you later on creep out of the 
camp when Polly’s on guard, and come 
up and surprise him ? It will be great 
sport ; 1 bet you anything he’ll show 
the white feather.” 

This idea struck Tent No. 1 as being 
decidedly funny, but no one seemed anxious 
to join the attacking party. This stung 
Bobbie into action. 

“ I’ll go for one,” he said. “ Who else is 
coming ? ” 

“ I will,” said Jock. 

“ And I,” added Sammy Steer. 

44 Three’s enough,” said Bobbie, to every¬ 
one’s relief, for most of them had never 
spent the night in camp before. 

Half an hour later three shadowy forms 
crept out of tent No. 1 and wriggled in a 
truly scout-like manner along the ground 
till they were well outside the boundary of 


the camp, when they rose to their feet and 
scampered away into the darkness. 

By now the boys were settling down to 
sleep and all was quiet, save for the low 
voices of the three in the guard tent, Ronald. 
Paolo and Seth Leverson. Leverson had 
just come to the end of his watch, and it 
was Paolo’s turn to take his place for another 
two hours. Ronald had offered to put him 
on for one of the easier watches, but Paolo 
indignantly refused, saying that he was no 
longer an invalid and intended to do the 
thing properly. 

The night was divided up into four 
watches, namely : (1) from 10 p.m. to 12, 
(2) from 12 to 2 a.m., (3) from 2 a.m. 
to 4 a.m and (4) from 4 a.m. to 0 a.m. The 
first and the last were the least trying, so 


they were usually taken by the same boy, 
while the other two boys took the two middle 
watches. The night guard had to be always 
ready to turn out if the alarm should be 
given ; but the two boys who were not 
actually on sentry duty generally managed 
to get some sleep. 

It was Paolo’s duty then for the next 
two hours, i.c. from 12 to 2 a.m., to walk 
round the camp and keep on the alert, 
challenging anyone who might approach. 

Some boys are more at home in the dark 
than others ; but night sentry duty is 
nervous work at the best, of times for a boy 
of t hirteen, especially one of Paolo’s imagina¬ 
tive temperament. Paolo, however, was on 
his mettle; he had decided that camp life 
was an excellent opportunity for show'- 
ing his comrades he w’as worthy of tlie 
name of scout. So, with a cheery 


“Good night” to Ronald, he started o7 
on his rounds. 

“ Won’t you take the lantern ? ” called 
out Seth Leverson. 

“ No,” said Paolo firmly. “ Mr. Landor 
said it really wasn’t proper for the sentry to 
carry a lantern.” 

“ But he doesn’t mind,” said Leverson. 
“ We all do it.” 

“ Well, I’ll come back for it if I want it.” 
said Paolo. “ I rather want to see what 
tlie dark feels like.” In another minute 
he was gone. 

How still it all seemed and how dark ! 
Only the faint glimmer of the guard lantern 
behind the canvas and the red embers of 
the dying fire remained to break the gloom ; 
but above in the sky the stars blazed as if 

_defying the darkness. Paolo 

looked up at them and took 
courage. It is a grand thing 
to be alone with the stars ! 

How silent everything was ! 
Only the soft breathing of the 
sleepers could be heard in the 
camp, and now and then a 
rustle in the grass or the far¬ 
away cry of some night-bird. 
It was so still, it seemed as if 
one had suddenly entered a 
church and some one had 
whispered “ Hush ! ” Paolo 
started at every sound he 
made as he stumbled over a 
stone or a twig cracked be¬ 
neath his feet ; but he knew 
there w r as nothing to be afraid 
of—nothing at all. 

As lie walked slowly round 
the camp, now and then stop¬ 
ping to listen, to gaze at the 
sky or to trace the outline of 
the dim distant hills, Paolo’s 
thoughts were very active. 
He w'as picturing an attack¬ 
ing force approaching the camp 
under cover of darkness. They 
would come up silently through 
those black woods he could 
just discern yonder, then, 
spreading out across the fields 
or in single file along the bank 
of the river, taking cover in 
the patches of gorae on the 
hill-side, they w'ould gradually 
come nearer and nearer, like 
the coils of a great snake closing in around 
its prey. He saw in his fancy the men 
passing from bush to bush, stealthily cross¬ 
ing the open and taking cover again; 
soon they would be within ear-shot and 
he would hear the rustling of the short 
grass or the “ pad-pod ” of their footstejw 
on the soft turf. 

Hark ! What was that ? Surely there 
teas some one crawling round the camp ! 
But no, it could only be his imagination, 
that power both he and his father possessed 
of picturing things so vividly that they 
often seemed real. Yet there it was again ! 
A distinct rustling in the grass barely twenty 
yards away to the west of the camp. Paolo 
halted and listened, his nerves all tense and 
quivering. 

There it was again ! Should he challenge 
the intruder or call out the guard ? What 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of the “Royal Sovereign,’’ 17th century. 

(Royal Xacal Coll eye, Greenwich.) 

“ The Sovraigne of the Seas,” or “ Iloyal Sovereign,” was built at Woolwich 
Dockyard in 1G37, her designer being the celebrated Master Shipwright, Peter l J ett. 
Her dimensions were as follows :—length, 1C7 ft. 9 in. ; breadth, 48 ft. 4 in.; 
I depth. 19 ft. 4 in. : tonnage, 1,083 tons. She was most elaborately carved and 

! gilded at prow and stem, and along the sides. Her figure-head represents King 

Edgar riding over the heads of seven kings and on her stem may be seen the royal 
coat of arms. After the “ Great Harry ” the “ Royal Sovereign ” was the next 
British ship of any note, and was larger than any vessel that had preceded her. 
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to go and wake Ronald first, when he heard 
on the other side of the camp a low whistle 
four times repeated, but so softly as to be 
scarcely audible ; at the same moment the 
figure vanished with a slight rustling. This 
was enough for Paolo and he decided to 
wake Ronald. 

Ronald was dreaming of the anarchists 
in London ; he thought they had captured 
Paolo and that he was hot on their trail. 
Suddenly he heard Paolo’s voice calling 
“ Ronald ! ” and awoke to find his friend 
bending over him with a lantern in his 
hand and a very pale face. 

“ There are people walking about round 
the camp,” Paolo said. “ I saw one—a man, 
against the sky and another whistled over 
there by the river. I’m so sorry to wake 
you ; but I’m afraid they’re up to no good.” 

“ I was afraid you’d find the second watch 
rather trying,” said Ronald. “ You would 
have done much better to let me take it.” 

“ You think I imagined it,” said Paolo, 
rather hurt. “ It’s as true as—as a scout’s 
word of honour. Bobbie heard them too.” 

(To be 


ft 


Ronald jumped up, and, taking the lantern, 
walked round the camp with him. Then 
they went to the clump of furze bushes 
indicated by Paolo and poked about with 
their staves, but there was no one there, so 
Ronald was inclined to think that Paolo’s 
nerve had given way and that his fertile 
imagination had done the rest. Even so. 
he could not blame him, for many a boy of 
coarser fibre had felt “ jumpy ” in the 
dark, and there was every excuse for Paolo 
to feel nervous after his experiences in 
London, weakened as he was by his illness. 

“ Go and lie down,” he said to Paolo 
kindly. “ You’ve done quite well for a 
beginning. Night sentry-go is nervous 
work if you’re not used to it.” 

Paolo, who was really rather frightened, 
w'as not sorry for an excuse to leave his past, 
so he obeyed his patrol-leader and went back 
to the guard-tent, while Ronald took the 
rest of Paolo’s watch as well as his own. 
But neither he nor Paolo, who soon fell 
asleep from sheer exhaustion, heard any¬ 
thing more of the midnight prowlers. 

continued.) 
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Being a Record of Percy Ignatius Pocock’s 
Bid tor Fame. 


By FRANCI8 MARLOWE. 


if it turned out to be only an old horse ? 
Would not Bobbie and all the troop laugh 
at him ? No, he must find out what it 
really was before giving the alarm. So he 
moved a few' paces in the direction of the 
sound. 

This time he heard a little cough from a 
clump of bushes. There uyw somebody 
there, but the rustling had ceased. It 
must be some tramp who was sleeping 
among the bushes. Paolo could not bring 
himself to go any nearer to the place whence 
the sound came, nor was it his duty to do 
so ; so he decided to walk round the camp 
again and then listen once more for the 
mysterious intruder. 

He had reached the opposite side of the 
camp, w'hen he heard the sound of several 
people running and three dim figures loomed 
against the sky. Paolo gripped his scout’s 
staff tightly and stood his ground, though he 
felt very frightened. 

“ Halt ! ” he cried. “ Who goes there ? ” 

“ Friends,” answered the voice of Bobbie. 

“ Give the pass-word,” said Paolo, greatly 
relieved. 

“ Be prepared.” 

“ Pass, friends,” said Paolo with dignity', 
and the three boys from tent No. 1 came up. 

“ Did we frighten you ? ” asked Bobbie, 
seeing Paolo was trembling. 

“ Yes, a little,” confessed Paolo, who was 
always truthful. “ I didn’t know who you 
were.” 

“ We intended to have given you a much 
bigger fright,” said Bobbie. “ only we heard 
some one moving down by the river in the 
dark.” 

“ And I heard some one coughing in the 
bushes over there,” said Paolo. “ There 
must be people about—tramps, I suppose.” 

“ Anyhow', you didn’t run away,” said 
Bobbie, who, much as he disliked Paolo, was 
fair-minded enough to acknowledge that he 
had scored a point. Moreover Bobbie and 
his friends had been scared themselves by 
the noises in the wood and the spell of night¬ 
time was still upon them. In the light of 
day they were very brave and could afford 
to laugh at Paolo for being afraid in the 
dark ; but at present they were not inclined 
to chaff, so they said “ Good night ” and 
crawled back into their tent, leaving him 
once more alone with the darkness and the 
stars. 

The time had begun to seem very long 
to the little sentinel. His eyes were aching 
with straining into the darkness and his 
cars with listening for sounds which never 
came. Once he actually went back to the 
guard-tent for the lantern. But, changing 
his mind, he put it down again and walked 
round the camp. Every now and then he 
came back to the guard-tent to look at the 
clock. How long the time seemed ! Why 
do the minutes pass so slowly in the 
night 1 

Paolo w r as beginning to wonder if he had 
been mistaken in thinking he heard a cough 
in the bushes, when, looking in the same 
direction, he distinctly saw silhouetted 
against the star-lit sky the figure of a little 
man standing quite still. He was some 
distance away and Paolo could not tell 
whether he was looking towards the camp 
or away from it. He was debating in his 
mind whether to challenge the stranger or 


[extract VI.] 

rpHE British Schoolboys’ Provident and 
J. Defence Association looks like being 
a huge success. Our income on Monday 
morning was five shillings and sevenpence. 
That was for the first week that we started. 
We put away two shillings and sevenpence 
as capital, and that gave Rowley and me 
three shillings to divide between us. We 
got several new boys in, on the Monday and 
Tuesday. Then, to-day, we had two claims 
for impositions to pay and, of course, when 
w f e had paid out sixpence each to two fellows 
who had only paid us a halfpenny each, and 
the news spread, we got a lot more fellows 
to join. 

But the two claims for impositions, so 
soon after we had started, made us a bit 
careful. So we made a rule that only those 
boys who had been insured with the British 
Schoolboys ’ Provident and Defence Associa¬ 
tion for at least three weeks could come 
down on us with claims for impositions. 
I wanted to make the same rule apply to 
everything, but Rowley said we had better 
not; that we’d see how we got on, and if it 
turned out that any new' rules were wanted, 
we’d make them as we went along. That 
sounded rather funny kind of business to me, 
but Rowley seemed so certain that, it was 
the best way of doing things that I could 
do nothing but agree with him. 

When we came to make up our accounts 
this evening, leaving out the sixpence that 
we paid W’icks for his black eye, as that w as a 
piece of advertising business that we did 
before we had really started, we found that 
they stood like this : 

Capital, 4 s. Id.; income, 7*. Id. a week; 
liabilities, £3 9*. 3d. ; claims paid (amount), 
la. Our Table of liabilities showed that we 
had— 

Seventeen members at a penny a week 
insured for 5 s. each against canings. 

Twenty-five members at £d. insured for 
fid. each against impositions. 


Thirty members at Id. insured for 2 s. 
each against loss of half-holidays. 

Thirteen members at \d. insured for fid. 
each against rain on ha If-holidays. 

Fifteen members at \d. insured for fid. 
each against losing footer matches away. 

Seven members at \d. insured for 3d. 
each against losing place in class. 

Eight members at Id. insured for 2*. each 
against failure at exams. 

We’ve only got fifty members up to now, 
but we quite look forward to getting another 
fifty. In fact, Rowley says we’ll be sure to 



“ A small, excited-looking boy came rushing 
on to the ground." 


get them as soon as he settles down to 
advertising properly. He says he feels 
he has a special gift for advertising. Any¬ 
how, I think we have done pretty well up to 
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now, and 1 am quite satisfied with our 
business so long as we don’t have too many 
claims. 

. . . Rowley has just started “ An 
Advertising Campaign ” for the British 



"It took me some time explaining.” 


Schoolboys’ Provident and Defence Associa¬ 
tion, but I must say that I don’t quite like 
the way he’s doing it. For instance, this 
morning he gave every boy in the school a 
little card, with the name of our business 
neatly written in red ink at the top, and 
underneath it was this : 

FREE INSURANCE. 

The hoy who is first in each class at 
the end of each week will receive Free In¬ 
surance in the B.S.P.D.A. against canings 
and loss of half-holidays for a period of 
three weeks , provided he has taken out 
some other form of insurance in the 
company . 

That was all very well when Rowley came 
to explain it to me. He pointed out that 
our risks against canings and loss of half¬ 
holidays were heavy enough now, and that 
we didn’t particularly want to increase them ; 
and that our offer of Free Insurance, which 
looked pretty generous, was really a very 
fine move on our part, because when boys 
were working hard to get to the top of 
the class they were not running much risk 
of getting caned or losing their half¬ 
holidays. 

At first I objected, because it seemed 
to mo that the Free Insurance offer would 
make the hoys who were paying against 
canings and loss of half-holidays drop out; 
they wouldn’t see the fun of paying for 
something that they had a chance of getting 
for nothing. But Row ley said he was pre¬ 
pared for that; that, if necessary, we could 
make a rule preventing boys, who stopped 
paying for what they had entered for, from 
getting advantage of our Free Insurance 
offer. That seemed to make it all right, 
so I didn’t raise any more objections, especi¬ 
ally as our offer brought us in seven new 
members who wanted to get the benefit 
of it. 

But in the afternoon Rowley tried another 
piece of advertising, which he couldn’t per¬ 


suade me at all was a good thing for our 
company. He’d got a stock of yellow 
envelopes from somew’here, envelopes like 
those that telegrams are sent in, and while 
all the fellows were out in the football 
field this afternoon, instead of being with 
them as usual, playing some sort of game 
or another, he was sitting at his desk writing 
on slips of paper as hard as he could go. 
He was working like a nigger if ever any¬ 
body did. He wanted me to stay and help 
him. I was to have addressed the envelopes 
to all the fellows that hadn’t joined our 
Insurance Company, but, though he said it 
was a great scheme to get new members 
that he was working on, I couldn't stay. 
I simply had to play in a footer match 
that was on that afternoon. * 

At first he wanted me to throw’ over the 
match, and when I told him I couldn’t, 
he got quite hot and accused me of not 
taking a proper interest in our business. 
But after a while I made him sec that he 
was being stupid ; then he apologised and 
said that he’d get a couple of kids who 
weren’t playing to help him out. I don’t 
think he gave them anything to work for 
him. I really believe he persuaded them 
that he had invented a new game and that 
he was doing them a special favour in 
allowing them to be the first to play it. 
Anyhow’, he got two kids and set them to 
work, and I’m sure he had no reason to 
complain of them as workers. 

The match had been on just about a 
quarter of an hour when I saw the first 
effect of Rowley’s work. We’d got a very 
hot side against us, that after keeping us 
awfully busy round our own goal for quite 
ten minutes wound up by sending a smashing 
shot between the posts that completely 
beat our goal-keeper, which w as me. Well, 
that was a pretty bad start and we saw that 
we had a tough game ahead of us, but, of 
course, we bucked up and did our best. 
We’d just got out of a nasty mess in front 
of our goal, and after a beautiful tricky 
piece of work, our back had just token 
the ball from the toe of the other side’s 
centre-forward when a small excited-looking 
boy came rushing on to the ground, hold¬ 
ing a yellow envelope over his head and 
shouting “ Winter ” at the top of his 
voice. 

Winter was our back, so it’s easy to 
guess what happened. Instead of using a 
lovely chance to clear our goal-line and 
get the play into the other end of the 
field, he got his eye off the ball when he 
heard his name yelled like that, got flustered 
and stopped dead when he caught sight 
of the yellow envelope that was being held 
out to him, and in that instant—it all 
seemed to happen in an instant—the ball 
came into me with a terrific driving 
kick that I couldn’t have saved if I’d 
been half a dozen goal-keepers rolled into 
one. 

Of course, the game was stopped for 
Winter to read his telegram, as everyone, 
except me (and it was no use me saying 
anything then), believed it to be. It 
was a jolly good thing for the small boy 
that he had cleared off directly he had 
handed Winter the thing. I never saw 
a fellow’ pull such a terribly angry face. 
Knowing what I knew’, I felt that I’d 
like to be thin enough to hide myself 
behind one of the goal-posts. But some¬ 
how Winter didn't seem to connect me 
with the rotten business; I suppose he 
didn’t know* 1 was Rowley’s partner. He 
just glared round savagely for a moment, 
crumpled the yellow envelope and its en¬ 
closure in his hand, muttered something 
under his breath as he chucked them into 
the net. and then stalked sulkily to his 


place in the field without paying the slightest 
attention to anyone’s questions. 

I got my foot on the crumpled envelope 
and paper, and as soon as play got up field 
a bit—as it soon did, for our fellows, with 
two goals down, were playing up for all 
they were worth—I opened the paper to 
have a glimpse at what Rowley had written 
on it. This was what it was : 

DO it now ! 

Insure with the British Schoolboys’ 
Provident and Defence Association. You 
may not have another chance. Life is 
short. 

That was a nice thing for Winter to get, 
just at the moment he did. Do it now ! 
In spite of feeling so mad with Rowley, I 
could scarcely keep a straight face w’hen I 
remembered just what Winter was going to 
do when he got the “ telegram.” 

Before we’d got half-way through the 
match, Rowley an 1 his “telegrams” had 
made a nice mess of practically every game 
that was going on in the playing field. It 
seems that he had given his messengers in¬ 
structions to give his messages straight into 
the hands of the persons whose names were 
on the envelopes, no matter what they were 
doing, and his messengers did their part of 
the business in the most faithful way possible. 
I wonder they didn’t get killed, and that a 
party didn’t set out to capture Rowley and 
hang him to the goal-post. 

One of his boys had the cheek to make 
another sally into our game, but he ran 
for his life when he saw our back’s face as 
he made for him. It was a lucky thing for 
me no more “ telegrams ” were delivered 
among the fellows I was playing with, or I 
am sure I would have got it hot from some 
of those who knew’ of my connection with 
the company that Rowley was advertising. 



"He read over the list of names.” 


He managed to spoil a hockey game with 
two messages, one of which read : 

You WILL BE CANED TO-DAY, perhap8. 
Pay a penny to the British Schoolboys’ 
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Provident and Defence Association, and 
get five shillings if you are. Do not lose 
a moment. It is always the unexpected 
that happens. Life is short. 

He made poor Leckie lose a hundred yards 
sprint, which he said he was sprc he would 
have finished half a second quicker than he 
had ever run the distance, by a “ telegram ” 
which told him to 

Hubby up ! It may be raining to-mor¬ 
row. Pay a halfpenny to the British 
Schoolboys’ Provident and Defence Associ¬ 
ation, and you will get sixpence to make 
up for a spoiled half-holiday. Do it now ! 
Life is short. 

In the end the two poor little kids that 
Rowley had employed as messengers were 
scooting like scared rabbits for the 
school-house, with practically everyone 
from the playing field shouting like mad¬ 
men at their heels. The kids were caught, 
but they looked so frightened that no one 
had the heart to do anything to them, 
except make them say who gave them the 
messages. If Rowley had been caught then, 
I believe he would have found out how true 
was his favourite maxim, “ Life is Short.” 
But he, having finished his work, had gone 
home. I had a very narrow squeak of 
getting home safely myself'; it took me 
some time explaining that the whole thing 
was just one of Rowley's ideas of advertising 
our company. I suppose, as advertising.it 
was pretty successful. Everyone was talking 
about our company. But I don’t think 
Rowley would have liked to hear all the 
things that were said about it. 

. . . The British Schoolboys’ Provident 
and Defence Association is quite ruined. 
I was afraid we were doing too well to last. 
The ruin of it was due to more of Rowley’s 
advertisement. When the first fellows got 
to school this morning, they found the 


Head standing in front of the big black¬ 
board in the main class-room. Rowley was 
looking at him a bit dismally. On the board 
yras chalked in Rowley’s handwriting the 
words : 

The British Schoolboys’ Provident and 
Defence Association has now got fifty 
members. It wants to get fifty more be¬ 
fore the end of the week. The B.S.P.D.A. 
insures against every misfortune which 
can occur to a schoolboy. Two claims 
have been paid this week. Two boys 
have each received sixpence for a half¬ 
penny. You -may have the same luck. 
Hurry up 1 Life is short. 

After the Head had read this over carefully, 
he made Rowley take a duster and wipe it 
off the board. Then he took Rowley very 
solemnly with him into his study. When 
I arrived at the school, I was given a message 
telling me that I was wanted in the Head’s 
study. The Head looked at me very sternly, 
but he didn’t say much. He said, “ I 
want you to tell me if you are associated 
with this thing that Rowley speaks of as an 
Insurance Company.” 

I told him that I was, and I believe I was 
going to try and explain something about 
it when he put up Ids hand and said, “ I 
have learned all I want to know about 
it from Rowley; I just wanted to know 
that you admitted association with it.” 

Then he led the way into the main class¬ 
room, where all the fellows were assembled, 
looking expectant and excited. 

The Head, who never makes long speeches, 
motioned Rowley and me to stand a little 
behind him, and said in a pained and weary 
sort of way : “ I learn that recently a large 
number of boys in this school have asso¬ 
ciated themselves with an enterprise started 
by the two boys Rowley and Pocock which, 
though it had been given a very grand- 
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sounding title, is nothing more than an 
excuse for gambling. I see no difference 
between it and the business of a common 
bookmaker who bets odds against a horse 
winning. Rowley and Pocock bet odds 
that it would not rain on bank holidays, 
that a boy would not get a caning, and so 
on, and other boys took these odds. I have 
a list here of the boys who have taken the 
odds. I shall read out the names, and if 
any boy can say that his name should not be 
on the list, let him tell me so.” 

Then he read over the list of names which 
he had made Rowley give him, and no boy 
was able to deny that his name ought to be 
on the list. 

The Head was silent for a moment after 
he had finished reading. Then he said; “ I 
am going to make no distinction between 
the promoters of this gambling enterprise 
and those who joined in it. Rowley and 
Pocock, and all those boys whose names I 
have just read out, will lose their next 
half-holiday. I think that will be quite 
sufficient to put an end to a very stupid 
business.” 

It’s a terrible business for Rowley and me. 
We were both afraid to talk about it as we 
came home from school. Of course we 
can’t pay the three pounds to the thirty 
fellows who insured with us for a penny 
each against loss of a half-holiday. I sup¬ 
pose the only thing to do is to return the 
money we have taken and trust to the 
fellows’ generosity to let us off the bargains 
we have made with them. 

As far as I’m concerned, it will mean 
leaving me penniless and owing most of my 
next week’s pocket-money. I don’t quite 
know how I’m going to get along. I 
wanted to buy a new diary, because I’ve 
come to the end of this one, and now I can’t 
see how I am to do it. I expect I shall have 
to do without one after all. 

[the end.] 


Famous Cripples im Football Teams. 

Players who Perform minus an Arm or Leg. 

By BEORQE A. WADE. 

A lthouqh it sport, I propose to give here a short but there was immense satisfaction when this 
may appear interesting account of boys and men of more man with but one leg was chosen to do duty 

X strange, or less renown whom such loss or defect as for Wales in the historic match referred to. 

-\ there have we are referring to his not kept from making Though many regular spectators of the 

always been excellent footballers of themselves, often as well-known Leyton eleven were not aware 

some well- members of famous clubs too. And their of the fact, yet Nicholls, the young player 

known football clubs splendid examples should certainly act as a who was brought into the team to take the 

id various parts of the stimulus, not only to other cripples, but even place of Kingaby, when that well-known 

country which have to us who, thank God, are sound in wind footballer migrated to a bigger club two 

includedin their ranks and limb in every way. years ago, could only boast of one eye whose 

one at least who was a Would you believe it possible that a man sight was of any use to him. You might 

cripple in such a way with only one leg could become such a have watched Nicholls for season after 

that the very last club magnificent Soccer player as to be selected season, however, without detecting anything 

you would have ex- to play for his country in international different in him from other men, so satis- 

pected to find him in would have been a matches ? The very notion appears so factory was his play. And Nioholls pro¬ 
football club 1 And these players we speak ridiculous as to make one laugh right out! mised in time to become quite a first-rate 

of, greatly to their credit be it said, are Yet it isn’t ridiculous at all, for it has actu- footballer, as he developed in physique and 

usually far from being the worst performers ally happened ! And this is surely the most in experience of important matches, 

in big games with their clubs; nay, one astounding of all such cases of crippled Leyton, by the way, would appear to 
might affirm truly that they often seem to players belonging to big clubs attaining the have had a sort of fancy for crippled players, 

shine more than many players who certainly very highest honours at football. which is not usually found in clubs of its 

are not cripples 1 It was the celebrated Arthur Lea who standing. For those who used to pay to 

As it may serve to encourage many lads was the hero of this wonderful feat. Lea see the games on the Essex ground a little 

who, by reason of want of perfect physical was chosen, and he turned out, for Wales time back may remember how astonished 

fitness, or even by loss of this or that organ against Scotland in 1891. He was a member new spectators often were at seeing a goal- 

or limb which most folk would consider of Wrexham Club, and for several seasons keeper with a cork leg there, doing duty 

absolutely necessary to those who would did magnificent work for that organisation, for Leyton. And excellently did he do that 

excel in games, might otherwise put aside his play often earning the highest praise duty, too. Indeed, it used to be a saying 

all thought of joining in active and vigorous from comrades and committee. Accordingly amongst the spectators that nobody they 
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had ever seen between the posts at Leyton 
could stop and turn high shots at goal as 
well as this man could. 

Aston Villa and its tens of thousands of 
supporters do not fail to tell you the story 
of Albert Evans, which is really uncommon 
and weird. Albert broke his leg in playing 
for the Villa, and it was assumed that this 
misfortune Mould settle his career in first- 
class football. But it didn’t ! For when 
Evans recovered from the injury he again 
joined the Villa, but, after playing for some 
time with them, once more had the ill-luck 
to find himself with a broken leg ! Now it 
was certain that the plucky fellow could 
never return to the first-class field, folk 
declared. Yet, after his recovery from this 
broken leg, Albert became a member of the 
West Bromwich Albion organisation. He 
took a very active part in their matches, and 
certainly did not pla}* like a man whose leg 
had been twice broken. But misfortune 
still dogged him, for a third time his leg was 
broken in playing football! And it would 
appear to most folk that this must effectively 
stop Evans from further participation in 
the game, at any rate with the biggest 
clubs. But those who know Albert best 
feel most sure it won't! 

That famous Scottish club, Raith Rovers, 
possesses in Jimmy Mackie a reserve goal¬ 
keeper whose misfortune is quite an un¬ 
common one, though not one so apparently 
likely to incapacitate him from active sport 
as that of Arthur Lea or Albert Evans. 
Mackie is quite deaf and dumb, which, 
although not such a handicap as being minus 
a leg in Soccer or an arm in Rugby, would 
still form an insuperable obstacle for many 
men who might desire to play in big matches 
at football. 

But the defect hardly seems to trouble 
James Mackie at all when he is on the field. 
His eyes are too quick, and all his other 
senses too alert, for Jimmy to miss much 
of the game, or to fail at the critical moment. 
True, he never presumes to question the 
referee's decisions, nor to cheek and defy 
that important official in the way many 
famous players occasionally do. Indeed, 
it is said that one referee, who Mas much 
baited and worried on one occasion by some 
of Jimmy’s comrades, expressed a pious 
wish that all the team had been like the 
well-known goal-keeper, so that he might 
have a quiet game to supervise ! 

Moore, the York full-back, in the Northern 
Union League, had a year or two ago an 
extraordinary experience in a match at 
Huddersfield. Right from the start of the 
game the weather was most intensely cold, 
and Moore found much difficulty in using 
his hands and arms. They seemed abso¬ 
lutely stiff, but he could not quite understand 
what was wrong with them. In the second 
half he found them get worse, and he failed 
Altogether once or twice in trying to pick up 
the ball, though still neither he nor his sur¬ 
prised comrades grasped the reason for it. A 
perfect blizzard raged during the first part 
of this half, and later, when the ball came to 
him and he could not move his arms at all 
to touch it, the full-back was led off the field. 

On his being examined by a doctor in 
the dressing-room it was discovered that 
Moore’s arms were absolutely frozen stiff with 
the awful cold, and that for the time being he 
was as much a cripple as if perfectly para¬ 
lysed. With careful tending and rubbing 
his arms soon began to recover their usual 
state, but it had been a nerve-trying ex¬ 
perience for him enough whilst it lasted ! 

There can surely not be many well-known 
clubs which boast the honour of having a 
one-legged referee in their ranks. But 
this is what Aberdeen does. For it possesses 
Mr. Patrick Begrie, one of the most famous 


of Scottish referees north of the Tweed, 
who always moves about the field on 
crutches. 

You might think that it would be impossible 
for such a referee to follow the game properly, 
seeing how quickly the ball moves from one 
end of the field to the other in every match. 
But Mr. Begrie finds no difficulty in this, 
and you may take your affidavit that, 
however fast the players move, Mr. Begrie 
on crutches, doing duty as referee, moves 
equally fast, and is near the ball quite as 
much as they are! Mr. Begrie’s only 
trouble is when, the ground being unusually 
soft, his crutch or stick contrives to get 
stuck in the mud, and hence delays his 
progress. 

When Blake, of Newcastle United, broke 
his leg badly whilst playing in the forward 
ranks of that celebrated club, the injury 
proved so serious that many folk expressed 
the opinion that Sid's football days were 
over. But, after he had recovered from the 
worst effects of the accident, Blake then 
found himself with little worse than a slight 
limp, which, however, might perhaps have 
acted deterrently against his keeping up 
that fine standard as a forward which he had 
attained in times past. However, he had 
no wish to be ruled out of Soccer football 
altogether, even in first-class games, so he 
asked the Newcastle Club to sign him on as 
a goal-keeper, where his slight stiffness of 
leg would not hinder his doing excellent 
work. Newcastle United therefore did so, 
and to-day Blake still serves as a regis¬ 
tered understudy of the still more famous 
Lawrence for big matches of the Black-and- 
white organisation. 

Of course, there are man}* instances of 
where the poor cripples belonging to this 
or that particular school have actually 
formed football and cricket clubs, and played 


matches, sometimes even agahst teams not 
possessing the same disqualifications, not 
always to the disadvantage of the crippled 
side, either. Some few* years back it was no 
unusual sight for people passing Kensington 
Palace Green to stand to watch a team there 
which hailed from the “Cripples’ Home" 
in the neighbourhood; and the wonderful 
way these lads, all minus something—a leg, 
an arm, an eye—or moving on crutches, 
ran after the ball, fielded it, and kicked it 
about, when playing matches between 
themselves or against other elevens, was a 
perfect marvel. 

Equally astounding has it always been 
for visitors to see the extraordinary clever¬ 
ness that is displayed at football and 
cricket by the blind students of such 
famous schools as the “ Worcester College,” 
when enjoying the sport. You cannot for a 
moment imagine, unless you have actually 
seen them, the marvellous manner in which 
these young men play the game simply by 
the use of their hearing and touch, aided by 
an inward and extra sixth sense which 
appears to compensate them somehow* for 
the loss of sight. 

These instances, then, serve to prove that 
men and lads who are crippled, if they have 
a real genius and enthusiasm for football, 
need not be at all debarred from playing it 
regularly in the best company. Nay, more, 
that they need not despair even of attaining 
international honours should their excellence 
of play, their genius, their superlative skill, 
catch the eye cf those in authority. The 
famous cripples whom I have mentioned 
have been but pioneers who have paved 
the way, and so made it easier for those 
who come after them in this same manner. 
Labor omnia vincit , said the great Latin 
w riter. And we might add to this “ So does 
stern determination.” 


Our “ B.O.P,” Draughts Column. 


Problem No. 132. 

By George Coan (Norwich). 


BLACK 



i termination of a correspondence game 
■\ w’hich is virtually won by the key-move. 
The neat and forceful character of the key 
results in a pretty “shot.” After this clue 
our young solvers ought to be able to very 
easily see the solution, and send it to us on 
a postcard for the honour of acknowledgment. 
For a correspondence ending it is rather a 
curious oversight for black, who had a 
safe draw. Wo will show the game in our 
next column. 


Solution to Problem No. 131. 

By D. Exeter (Dartford). 

Position: Black men on 2, 3, 6, 10, 19, 
25; K 26. White men on 11, 13, 15, 
20, 22, 27 ; K 1. White to move and win : 
20-16, 26-17, 13-9, G-13, 15-6, 2-9, 11-8, 
3-12, 27-23, 19-26, 1-5, 12-19, 5-16. White 
wins. 


Games. 

Game No. 73.— 41 Switcher.” 

Played in America between Alfred Jordan, 
the English and Scottish Champion, "and 
another. The former has recently settled 
in the States and has challenged the world. 
A fine game with a sensational finish :— 


11—15 

29—25 

22—25 

10— G 

25—29 

21—17 

18-22 

24—19 

1—10 

18—15 

9—13 

25—18 

25—29 

5— 1 

11—25 

25—21 

10—15 

31—2G 

25—29 

20— 1G 

8—11 

28—24 

4— 8 

1— 6 

8—11 

17—14 

15—22 

23—18 

29—25 

1ft—12 

10—17 

32—28 

29—25 

G—15 

7—10 

21—14 

G—10 

27—23 

3— 7 

12— 8 

0—10 

24—19 

25—29 

26—22 

11 15 

22—17 

10—15 

18—14 

25—29 

19-23 

13—22 

19—10 

29—25 

19—16 

10- 14 

2G—17 

5— 9 

23—18 

12—19 

8— 3 

15—18 

14— 5 

25—29 

15—2 4 

14—17 

24—20 

7—21 

14—10 

29—25 

23—2ft 

2— 6 

28—24 

29—25 

24—19 

15—19 

And now continue 

: 3-7, 

19-24, 7-10, 

24-28, 

10-14, 

27-31, 14 

-9, 31 

-22, 9-13. 

White 


wins. 
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I A Story in 
Two Parts. 


Maloo, the Aboriginal.. 

A Yarn of North Queensland. 

TART I. 


By HA8TINQ3 
DRAPER. 




rack ! went 
Jack Gordon’s 
rifle just as a 
large wallaby 
sprang from a 
bush in front of 
a towering satin- 
bark tree. At 
the same moment 
a shrill cry, which 
seemed to come 
from tho wallaby, 
pierced the air as 
it fell dead at the 
root of tho tree. 

“ 1 never knew that a wallaby bad a voice 
before,” exclaimed Jack, somewhat startled. 

He strode up to the tree where the animal 
lay dead, and was just about to pick it up 
when a twinkle of light from a hollow in the 
tree attracted his attention. Jack stared 
at it, and then saw that it came from a very 
lustrous pair of dark brown eyes opened wide 
with fear ; it was evidently the owner of 
them who uttered the weird cry Jack had 
attributed to the wallaby. 

“ Come out of that ! ” said Jack, “ and 
let’s see what the rest of you’s like.” 

A moment after an aboriginal boy of about 
fifteen stood before him. 

The boy’s dress con¬ 
sisted of a piece of bark 
cloth suspended from 
his waist by a girdle 
made of twisted strands 
of human hair. He 
was almost black, with 
wiry-looking hair stand¬ 
ing out like a bush from 
his head and reach¬ 
ing almost to his 
shoulders. The most 
striking part of his head 
was the great protuber¬ 
ance of his brow, which 
projected far over his 
large dark brown eyes, 
making a deep shade 
for them. He had a 
short rounded nose, 
rather thick lips, 
brilliantly white teeth, 
and a very short chin ; 
on the upper part of his 
body the muscles were 
well developed, but his 
hips and legs were very 
slender, and his shins 
had a forward curve, 
called by whito people 
in Australia “boomer¬ 
ang shanks.” 

“ How did you come 
here, boy ? Tell me if 
you speak English ; for 
I don’t know a word 
of your awful lingo,” 
said Jack, when he had 
finished his scrutiny of 
the aboriginal. 

“ Yas, Boss, mo speak 
English, learnt him 

at YarraUh Mission ; •• From a fissure 

there many moons till body of a 


me wanted to go back bush and find tribe, so 
ran away and after plenty long time found 
um, but they kick me out alonga (because) 
I been Mission boy. Much walkce since, 
lived on tree grubs and goannas when 
couldn’t get possum or bandicoot. Maloo 
hid in hole in tree when him heard Boss’s 
gun plenty far off, then Boss come and make 
plenty fire noise at tree.” 

“ Well, look here, Maloo, if that's your 
name ; if you no tell lie or steal, Boss will 
take you home. My missus wants a useful 
boy as help about the house and yard ; do 
you feel inclined to come ? ” 

“ Yes, Boss, mo come and plenty glad ; 
scrub floor and feed chikkun, allee same 
as in Mission,” responded Maloo, showing 
his white teeth to their full extent with a 
capacious grin. 

“ Come along then, you can begin by 
carrying this wallaby tail when I’ve cut it off.” 

“ Yes, Bose, guess wallaby fella’s tail make 
plenty good soup ; had some at Mission one 
time,” said Maloo, 
smacking his lips at 
the recollection of it. 

“The boy 
guessed 
right the 


very first time,” hummed Jack, remembering 
the scrap of a song he had heard in the 
Old Country. 

Jack then set to work with his hunting- 
knife, and, having severed the precious tail, 
handed it over to his new “ help ” and strode 
off through the scrub, closely followed by 
Maloo to where ho had hobbled “ Warrior,” 
his Waler (horse bred in New South Wales), 
from whose saddle two or three wallabies' 
tails were already hanging. 

Jack Gordon mounted and swung the boy- 
up behind him, where ho sat astride grasping 
wildly on to Jack's belt and looking anything 
but at ease at this, to him, new means of 
progression. After a ride of some miles 
through the wattle scrub, with its refreshing 
smell of eucalyptus and graceful crescent¬ 
shaped leaves peculiar to North Queensland, 
they arrived at the homestead, where Mrs. 
Gordon ran down the steps of the veranda 
to meet her husband. She was a fair-haired, 
stoutly built young woman whose cheeks 
had not yet lost 
the fine colour 
acquired by the 
Devonshire 
breezes. 


of the rock on his left was issuing the 
large black snake.” (■See p. 42G.) 


Maloo had 
evidently got 
more aceustomei l 
to horseback 
than at the start, for he was swinging his 
heels backwards and forwards, evidently 
under tho impression that he was helping 
the horse’s progress. 

“ Why, what have you got there, Jack ? ” 
cried Mrs. Gordon, who, being a new-comer, 
had never seen an aboriginal before. ** Is 
it human, or is it the long-lost link between 
the human and the animal 1 ” 
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“ Distinctly human.” said Jack, laughing, 
“ and with luck I hope we shall complete the 
good work already begun by the Yarrabah 
Mission and make him still better; otherwise 
he might still have a predilection for spearing 
anyone who offended him, and cooking and 
eating choice morsels of his conquest 
afterwards.” 

“ Well, I hope he won’t get playing any 
monkey tricks here,” said Mrs. Gordon, and 
she resigned herself to the new importation 
with the reflection that the boy might be 
made useful until they could afford a real 
white servant, if one could be tempted to 
live “out bush" in the Tropics. 

As it happened, Maloo more than realised 
Mrs. Gordon's hopes as a useful help and 
soon got accustomed to his new surroundings. 

One day Mrs. Jack was in the box-room 
turning out the contents of a box she had 
brought with her from the Old Country, and 
Maloo was standing by looking at them with 
great curiosity as they were brought to light. 
Amongst them was a gold bangle, and upon 
her telling Maloo that it was very valuable 
as it was made of gold, he exclaimed : “ Oh. 
Maloo know where there’s plenty much 
that shiny stuff.” 

Mrs. Jack gasped, and said eagerly: “ Oh. 
do tell me where, boy ? ” 

“ Up in the water-cave beyond Bellinden 
Ker ranges, but jolly dangerous get there ; 
half-way up high rock where waterfall come 
from : Maloo hid there while looking for 
tribe.” 

When Jock returned to his mid-day meal 
his wife was impatiently waiting to tell him 
of her conversation with Maloo that morning. 
He was at first very sceptical. 

“ I believe what the boy says about the 
cave,” he said after a little reflection, “ but 
that about the stuff is quite another matter ; 
it may be copper j but even so there might 
lie money in it; and money is just what we 
want, little woman, so here goes for a try. 
I shall have to take the black boy with me. 
otherwise I may never find the place; so 
put up sufficient tucker for two and I will see 
after the rest of the outfit. You had better 
put up enough for four or five days, and in 
case of accidents fill my brandy flask. I 
shall start to-morrow morning, and as I 
have only one horse the blackic must ride 
behind again, as he did when I brought him 
home—rather rough on the old hoss perhaps, 
as he will have to carry the outfit as well, but 
the boy is no weight. I shall look like an 
improvement on the White Knight in 
‘ Through the Looking Glass,’ and an 
interesting study in black and white, but 
there won’t be many spectators.” 

The next morning the ill-assorted pair 
started as soon as it was sun-up. The route 
as far as Aloomba, which is at the foot of the 
Bellinden Ker range, was easy enough as 
they had a bush road the best part of the 
way; but after that their troubles com¬ 
menced, with a wearying ascent through the 
scrub over the faintest indications of a track. 
Most of this part of the journey had to be 
done on foot, leading the horse. 

The Bun was nearly setting when they 
reached the highest point of their journey 
across the Bellinden Ker hills, and from here 
a lovely panorama of undulating foliage in 
every direction could be seen, with the rich 
light of the setting sun gilding the vast 


expanse of it. On the distant horizon 
could be descried what appeared to be a wall 
of rock several miles in extent, and in the 
centre of this a double peak. Maloo pointed 
eagerly to this and exclaimed: “ Look. 

Boss, that where water-cave is, just under 
that two-piecey rock ! ” 

Jack took out a silver pocket-compass, 
made to resemble a watch, and having 
carefully taken the bearings of the point 
mentioned, made a careful note in his pocket- 
book. 

That night they had to camp on Bellinden 
Ker as darkness sets in a few minutes after 
sunset in North Queensland, and both 
“ Warrior ” and the travellers required rest 
and refreshment. So, after the wants of 
the former had been attended to. a fire was 
made of wattle branches in a safe spot, the 


SCHOOL FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 



R. R. Plaiatowe, Highgate School. 


The football game ntlligligate is Association, 
and the school elevens during the season just 
closing have given a good account of them¬ 
selves. It. It. Plaistowe has been in the l'irst 
XI four years, and tills year is his first as 
captain. His position is that of half-buck. 


billy-can was hung over the fire and tea 
prepared. Dampers were cooked in the 
embers and a hearty meal was prepared and 
soon disposed of; after which the weary 
travellers rolled themselves in their blankets 
and slept soundly until awakened by the 
sunbeams and the laughing cries of the 
kookaburras or “ laughing jackasses,”— 
birds which have no sympathy with 
sluggards. 

After breakfast, “ Warrior ” was again 
loaded up and the little expedition started 
off through the scrub, but at a very slow pace 
owing to the density of it and the occasional 
intervention of the “ lawyer cane," a creeper 
which trails from the branches of the trees 
and is most difficult to cut through and so has 
to be avoided. 

But in spite of these difficulties and of 
having to pass through high spear-grass 
infested with black-snakes, whip-snakes, 
death-adders, and an occasional tiger-snake 
(the fiercest of all), the small party, guided 
by Jack’s invaluable pocket-compass when 
the high foliage hid the double peak from 


view, after much toil gradually approached 
the high wall of rock at the part surmounted 
by the double peak. 

This wall now presented an awe-inspiring 
appearance. About half-way up the rock, 
which must have been between two and three 
thousand feet in height, was a small cavern 
from which issued a waterfall with an 
almost uninterrupted descent into the scrub 
below, whore it supplied a stream surrounded 
by high sandy banks scattered with large 
rounded boulders of rock. 

On arriving at the foot of the precipice 
Jack looked up and gave a gasp and 
exclaimed: “ Well, how in the name of 

all that’s earthly we are to get up to that 
eagle’s nest puzzles me ! How ever did you 
manage it, Maloo ? ” 

“ All rightec, Boss ! me show you way up, 
but boss must take care how him step ; 
piecee track up there starts from big bunya- 
bunya tree over there ; all right if take 
plenty care.” 

Having taken a good meal and a long rest. 
Jack hobbled “ Warrior ” by the bunya tree 
and selecting the few tools and things he 
thought necessary, secured them in his 
swag, which he slung across his back, and 
saw to it that his revolver was in its holster 
at his side. Then, Maloo leading, they 
began the perilous ascent. 

At first their climb was only a tolerably 
steep one over ground strewn with boulders 
of yellow and red sandstone ; after this they 
reached a series of narrow irregular ledges 
of rock, which zig-zagged up the face of the 
precipice as far as the cave from which the 
small waterfall proceeded, and made a very 
precarious footway. To Maloo, with hie 
bare feet, the ascent was by no means 
difficult; but to Jack, who had no experience 
in mountaineering, it was a different matter. 

After a weary ascent Jack was at last re¬ 
warded by coming to the ledge of rook 
which was worn away by the water at the 
entrance to the cave. It was a good broad 
ledge and Jack and Maloo threw themselves 
down upon it by the side of the channel, 
and dipping the billy-can into the stream 
had each a most refreshing draught of icy 
cold water, as clear as crystal. 

The view from this height over the waves 
of foliage and lower ranges was magnificent ; 
but Jack was far too much engrossed with 
looking at the cave to notice anything else. 
The entrance to this was about ten or twelve 
feet high and formed a rough circle through 
the base of which poured a continuous stream 
of clear sparkling water, about two feet in 
depth, which came from some underground 
channel through the rock. 

While Jack was contemplating the 
exterior, Maloo had waded into the cave, but 
had not gone far when Jack heard him give 
a loud terrified cry and he came bounding and 
splashing out with terror written upon every 
feature. 

“ Oh, Boss, don’t go in ! big debbil-snake 
in there ; just saw him in time, as him raised 
him head to bitee, big black poison-snake. 
Boss, him send you to never-never in one 
time ! come back, Boss ! no plenty good 
here, no worth any amount shiny stuff 1 ” 

Jack pondered a bit and then said: “ No, 
Maloo ! I won’t go back for any snake in 
creation after all this giddy climb and the 
trouble we havo had—not if I die for it I ” 

[Jack 
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Jack took a bicycle lamp from the swag. 
It had a strong acetylene light, and having 
lit it, he took his heavy navy Colt’s 
revolver from the holster; and with this in his 
right hand and the lamp in his left, held well 
in front of him, he cautiously entered the 
cave. As he did so, the powerful light 
showed streaks of shining metal on the damp 
sides; but Jock kept a bright look out for the 
dangerous enemy, and had not to go far to 
find it. 

From a fissure of the rock on his left was 
issuing the body of a large black snake, the 
glitter of its wicked-looking eyes being 
intensified by the light of the lamp. 

Jack was a good shot with a revolver, but 
he would take no risks, as a miss might be 
fatal. The snake was evidently startled and 
dazed by the strong light in its eyes, so 
Jack advanced upon it. Its body was now’ 
almost clear of the fissure, its head raised to 
w^hin a couple of feet from the lamp, when 
Jack looking steadily at its small gleaming 
eyes dropped the muzzle of his revolver on a 
line with them and fired. A deafening 

^0 




I ersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark 
—so we were introduced to the 
Channel Islands at school, but among “ the 
lesser islands,” as they are styled, there is 
one at least which has peculiarities entirely 
its own, and curiosities of undoubted interest 
unclaimed by any of the others in this 
archipelago. Herm, one of the 

“ Happy Islands set within the British Seas,” 

as Drayton calls the Channel Islands, lies 
about three and a half miles due east of 
Guernsey, and measures roughly one and a 
half miles by half a mile in extent. 

As in Guernsey, the island on the north 
and east is fiat and sandy, and steep and 
precipitous on the south and west. Like 
Guernsey, too, it is surrounded by a vast 
field of rocks, a death-trap for the unwary, 
and respected by the most experienced of 
local navigators. But once inside this 
natural barrier, w r e have a veritable paradise 
of rest and seclusion. 

Herm is leased by a German Count, great- 
grandson of the famous Field-Marshal 
Bliicher, and in his mansion in the centre 
of the island he resides for some months 
during each year. The small population of 
about two dozen is composed entirely of his 
employees, most of whom have been brought 
up to regard the sea as their natural home. 

Interesting people they are—far more so 
than they imagine—full of simple humour, 
happy in their quaint world, and free from 
the strife of politics and the grip of taxation, 
British and decidedly loyal. 

Their spare time is fully occupied with 
their flower gardens—in which they are 
encouraged by both the Count and the soil— 
with their lobster pots and fishing and other 
hobbies that go to relieve otherwise idle 
hours ; and yet there is never a trace of 
** hustle ” and the days never seem too long. 
This can be well understood, when, as one 
said, “ YVe often sleep fourteen hours in 
the winter nights to save the oil”; and 
another, on being questioned as to what 
he had to do that day, replied, with 


explosion follow’ed in the confined space, and 
Jack, without waiting to ascertain the result 
of it, dashed out of the cave on to the ledge, 
where he stood with his pistol ready for 
another shot if necessary. 

Maloo waited in breathless silence, hut 
after an interval of a few minutes Jack 
ejaculated the words “ Got him ! ” on which 
Maloo said : 

“ Don’t hurry, Boss ! black snakes hab 
muchee life in um, take plenty kill.” 

“ Possibly, boy, but I don’t think he will 
do much harm with his head blown off, as I 
guess it is ; however, as I didn’t stop to see 
what happened we’ll give him time to die, 
and in the meantime I’ll take a quiet pipe.” 
As he spoke. Jack lit his briar-root. 

After he had been puffing calmly at his 
pipe with enjoyment for a few minutes, 
Maloo suddenly started up, crying out: 

“ Look out. Boss ! debbil-snakc him come 
out ! ” 

Jack sprang up with his revolver ready, 
when down the channel from the cave came 
the WTithing body of the black snake carried 

(To be continued.) 
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By F. Q. RUSSELL. 

the suspicion of a smile playing 
around his answer, “ I have a spade to look 
for.” Y\ r hat w'ould not some give to be 
able to live in such a place where worry 
cannot kill, and where time is of quite 
secondary consideration ? 

Letters and telegrams must be fetched 
from Guernsey by the boat, whenever any 
of the people happen to bo going across on 
a market day “ to town ” as they call it, 
but during stormy w'eather weeks must 
elapse during which there can be no com¬ 
munication with the sister island. For 
children, too, attractions are held out— 


along by the current, and as it passed they 
saw that it was minus its head, though there 
was still apparently life in the body, which 
in another moment reached the edge of the 
precipice and then, by the force of the water, 
was dashed over into tho depths below. 

“ \Y T hich ends the tale of that snake,” said 
Jack with a smile of satisfaction. 

They made their way cautiously into the 
cave again, and soon w’ere hard at work 
hewing at the rock, Jack with a pickaxe 
and Maloo with a steel hatchet, and having 
succeeded in extracting a piece of the ore 
Jack took it into the light and found it to be 
apparently pure gold. Its weight seemed 
to warrant him in this supposition. 

They then both fell to work furiously and 
after an hour had obtained a quantity of the 
precious metal, which Jack put in a small 
strong sack, after which they stopped for a 
short spell. This plan of working and 
taking rests they kept up for some hours, 
until the declining sun told them that it was 
time they made the descent of the mountain 
if they wished to do so with any safety. 





a natural playground with the sea the only 
limit, no policeman, no ” keep off the grass,” 
no one even (except the parents) to compel 
a child to attend school; and even school 
itself, when it has to be reached by at least half 
an hour’s sail across the Little Russel Straits 
to St. Peter Port, has its compensations ! 

A little harbour opposite the Guernsey 
shore holds out an arm to welcome and 
protect the visitor, but at certain stages of 
the tide this is inaccessible, and then the 
only landing is at the “ White Steps,” reached 
by means of a small boat, among the rocks 
to the southward. Brimful of interest to 



One of the Islanders. 
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Shell Beach. Herm. 

(This is a white line of beach composed of shells for nearly a mile in length ; over 40 genera 
and 200 varieties of shells can be found here.) 


the botanist, conchologist, curiosity hunter 
and others, like most things worth having, 
the island’s main features of interest must 
be sought for to be enjoyed. 

There is their “ Smallest Cemetery in the 
World,” a half-hidden mound among the tall 
bracken lining the western coast-path, with 
a wooden cross marking the spot where two 
quarrymen were buried who died on the 
island about fifty years ago. Across “ the 
Common ” to the north-east side lies the best 
known feature of Herm—the Shell Beach, a 
long white ribbon of nearly a mile in length, 
where upwards of forty genera are to be 
found, with about 200 varieties. Ormers, 
cowries and limpets abound in endless 
.shades of colour and size, while very little 
sand and few pebbles can be seen, the shingle 

V 


itself being mainly composed of minute 
fragments of shell. 

Along a winding path lined with the gorse 
and bracken and the hedgerows redolent 
with honeysuckle, past the little Belvoir 
Bay, through copse and brake, with Sark 
lying a few miles eastward, “ a Pearl set in 
sapphire,” Jersey a shadow on the southern 
horizon, the little sugar-loaf Jethou almost 
within a stone’s throw, and Guernsey lying 
away to the west, something of interest 
seems to arise with every bend of the 
way. 

Incorporated with the out-buildings of 
the mansion arc the ruins of a former 
chapel and hermitage dating from about 
the sixth century, for Herm was once 
a refuge for monks. Farther on towards the 


southern end of the island is a splendid 
“ creux,” through which the incoming tide 
gurgles and foams, throwing up its hissing 
spray on every side. All around are to be 
seen the regular sea-bird visitors, and 
occasionally the plover, quail, snipe and 
woodcock; while around the shores the 
conger, crab and lobster are to be caught 
in large numbers, and find a ready sale in 
the Guernsey market. 

It may be that, taking a stroll along a 
path one comes across an unexpected 
visitor from the Antipodes, in the form of 
a kangaroo. A few were brought to the 
island many years ago and have bred so 
prolifically in their congenial surroundings 
that of late years it has been found necessary 
to shoot several of them on account of 
depredations they cause among the crops. 
Hiding in the thick undergrowth, however, 
they are seldom to be seen till dusk or in 
the early dawn, and many a visitor comes 
and goes entirely unaware of their presence. 

In the eighteenth century the island was 
used as a warren for stags and pheasants, 
but the two last of the former were killed 
in 1773. An interesting note is given in a 
history of the islands about this period, 
of how the Guernsey Governor’s agent on 
Herm complained of one Peter Gosselin, 
“whose nonsensicall sheepe grassing trade 
has caused yor heardo of deare and eyes 
(i.e., neyes, or broods) of phesans to be 
lessened above halfe.” No such complaints 
are made nowadays. 

The “ Sea men’8 Mission” attends to the 
spiritual welfare of the Islanders, and when 
weather permits one or two of their staff sail 
over in the mission boat Olive on a Sunday 
afternoon, and hold a short but hearty 
service in one of the houses above the beach. 

Such is this little island of 320 acres— 
sheltered, select, comparatively free from 
the trippers’ profanations, a little world of 
its own. And where can one find a shorter 
postal address than ‘‘Herm, C.I.'’ ? 


Athlete, Shipbuilder, Philanthropist. 

The Life Story of Mr. Arnold F. Hills. 


T he name of Arnold F. Hills has become 
very familiar of late to the world at 
large by reason of the closing down of 
the well-known Thames Iron Works, which 
built many fine ships, not only for the 
British Navy but for nearly every nation 
in Europe. The marvellous development 
in the iron and coal fields of the Clyde basin 
has made it almost impossible for the 
Thames to make shipbuilding a paying 
industry. 

To see Mr. Hills as, in an invalid chair, 
he was wheeled into the court, where the 
appeal of his Company was being heard, 
one would never think that he had been once 
a famous runner and athlete, yet such is 
the case. He was educated at Harrow 
school, and while he early won a reputation 
a 9 a hard worker with his brain?, he excelled 
at all sports, especially running, football 
and cricket. 

When he left Harrow he went to Oxford 
University, and there won great fame as 
a runner and footballer. His crowning 
triumph came in April, 1879, at the Lillie 
Bridge Grounds, when, in the University 
sports, he won the three miles for Oxford 
in the wonderfullv good time of 15 minutes 
HI seconds. The third man was F. R. 
Benson, since greatly distinguished in other 
walks of life. For tw o years previous to this, 
Mr. Hills had also represented the Dark 


Blues. In this first year he was third in the 
mile race, and in the second year he held the 
second position. On this last occasion the first 
three positions were taken by Oxford men. 

Mr. Hills was also a representative of 
Oxford in the Inter-University football 
match, and he appeared at the Oval in 1877 
when his university won by the only goal 
scored in the game. His fellow-players on 
that occasion included E. Waddington, who 
afterwards became so celebrated in the 
French diplomatic world, and the Hon. A. 
Lyttelton, who made his fame, not only in 
the athletic world, but at the bar and in 
matters that concern our citizenship. 

Cambridge, however, took revenge in 1879, 
when the Dark Blues, among whom was 
Mr. Hills, were beaten by five goals to one. 
Here again Mr. Hills played with rare skill 
and struggled very bravely, and it was 
with many regrets that his active athletic 
career soon after closed. 

Of late years, Mr. Hills has taken a great 
interest in sport. He w as one of the founders 
of the celebrated Thames Iron Works 
Football Club, now so well known as West 
Ham, and gave them the splendid Memorial 
Grounds. The early teams were of workmen 
who were total abstainers, and the Chairman’s 
great idea was that the man who worked 
all the week should be able to play on the 
Saturday. 


West Bromwich and other clubs were 
invited to play football at eight o’clock in 
the evening when the experiment was tried 
of playing by electric light in order to 
popularise the game, but although the 
venture roused a great deal of interest, it 
did not produce very good results and was 
soon dropped. 

The perseverance that Mr. Hills showed 
on the running path was a fit prelujde to the 
heroic determination that he has manifested 
on behalf of others. In philanthropic and 
religious work he has long been prominent, 
especially among the poorer classes of the 
East End. Temperance work in London 
would have been almost at a standstill but 
for the money and devotion of Mr. Hills, 
who founded the London United Temperance 
Council. From his headquarters at Farring- 
don Street, he also formed a great association 
to encourage people to see the importance 
of a vegetable diet, and every winter 
thousands upon thousands of free meals 
were distributed among the hungry children 
of London. 

A generous champion of the weak and 
oppressed, he is now paralysed and can no 
longer work with his hands; still, from his 
invalid couch by the aid of the telephone 
he has continued to direct the work of the 
various departments of the huge concern 
over which he has long presided. 
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By A. FERGUSON, 

Author of “ The Singing Kettle" “ Held as Hostages" “ Up tf»e 
Essequibo,” etc., etc. 

chapter v. ( continued ) —the man with the fingerless hand. 

d, that he expected to be Oh, how fervently I prayed that he should 
[uite a week in Northport, never find Francie ! 

tat his boy was perfectly “ Ecco / ” said Maso suddenly, “ the fog 
alone on the island with disappears.” 

ce little Italian man who From beneath my folded arms I stole a 
i. glance through the kitchen window'. Yes, 

zi at once saw his opportu- the fog was lifting quickly, film after film 

his plans. He would steal uprolling itself, like gauze screens in a 

ny little private pleasure pantomime transformation scene. In a few 

ily anchored but unguarded, minutes, a sea, dancing in the sunlight 


I t seems that, when Barto Barbuzzi had 
reluctantly made up his mind that Fran¬ 
cesco Cazale was really drowned, he and 
Maso had gone to find w ork in a gold-mining 
district farther up the coast. Their presence 
on board the barque on the point of starting 
for America was, we learned, purely casual 
and momentary, though it had misled 
Francie’s cutter mates into believing that 
the two ItaUans had left the colony. 

The brothers seemed to have worked for 
some time in a gold mine, but, when they 
had fully convinced themselves that gold 
nuggets were not to be had—as they had 
expected—just for the digging, they returned 
by steamer to Northport, as the first step 
towardB working their passage back to their 
native land. 

As the steamer passed Scarred Cliff 
Island, a man was waiting in a boat to hand 
on board some letters to be posted in North- 
port. Barto Barbuzzi, peering from behind 
a group of passengers, learned from his own 
eyes that Francesco Cazale was still alive to 
suffer his vengeance. For he knew the man 
in the boat to be Francesco Cazale, though 
the latter had been a child when he last 
saw him—knew him because Francesco was 
the living image of his brother Ciccio, whom 
Barto had killed ! 

Before he reachod Northport he had 
learned, from a talkative deck-hand, all he 
wanted to know about our island and our¬ 
selves, and Francie’s connection with us. 
Two days later, while he was still wondering 
how' he could most safely get at I 1 rancie in 
his island fastness. Fate again played into 
his hands. 

For he and Maso w ere working at a casual 
job as wharf lumpers, and ho chanced 
to be on the spot when my father landed, 
from his little yacht, on one of the Northport 
wharves and mention was made of his 
identity by some bystander. Thereupon, 
Barto made it his business to follow him a 
little way up the street, and so was able to 
overhear him say, in a casual meeting with 


in Northport harbour, waiting to be used for 
their owners’ week-end trip. In her, he 
and Maso would make for Scarred Cliff 
Island. Once there he was certain, in my 
father’s absence, of finding it easy to do the 
wicked murder which, in the monomaniacal 
intensity of his thirst for vengeance, he 
had more than half circled the globe to 
accomplish. 

But the man with the fingerless hand had 
had to wait several nights before chance 
favoured his attempts to steal a little yacht. 
Then the failure of the wind had thwarted 
his intention of reaching the island before 
daylight. And, finally, he and Maso had 
only reached the island to find unexpected 
difficulties in getting within reach of their 
quarry, Francesco Cazale. 

No wonder Barto Barbuzzi was an angry 
man ! Even the good square meal he had 
made had no soothing effect on his temper, 
which he vented, in all its uncontrolled 
savagery, in curses upon the fog and the 
contrariness of things in general, and on 
Francesco Cazale in particular, who, having 
scented their approach, seemingly, had, 
with exasperating caution, gone and put 
himself out of reach of his enemy’s 
knife. 

“ But it will be all the worse for the 
pig,” growled Barto furiously. “ I will 
make this last of the accursed Cazale pay 
for all the good Barbuzzi blood his people 
have shed. For this ruined hand of mine 
will I make him pay. Also, for all the years 
of prison that his babbling tongue cost me. 
Yes, threefold payment does he owe me, and 
a threefold death shall he die ! And it is 
not likely I will make his death less painful 
for all this trouble to find him that he is 
giving us.” 

I almost wished that I had not got so 
good a knowledge of Francie’s Sicilian 
Italian. For it was very dreadful for me 
to be able to understand what the ruffian 
said. His insane ferocity, his rclcntlcssness 
shook my young heart and turned me sick. 


beneath a blue sky, made the completed 
transformation effect. 

“ Now we can go to find that pig, Cesco 
Cazale,” said Barto, with grim satisfaction, 
as he rose to his feet. 

“ Let us find him quickly and be gone,” 
said Maso, rising too. ** I do not wish to be 
caught here by the boy’s father.” 

“ Bah ! Did we not hear the father say 
he would stay a w eek in the city 'i The boy 
talked at random, as a boy talks, when he 
said his father would return to-day. The 
boy is a fool. See how he sleeps, mistrusting 
us not. We say we are Cesco’s friends— 
ecco, he believes it.” 

“ He must be a fool,” agreed Maso, w ith 
heavy seriousness. “ For, though he under¬ 
stands not our tongue, when you speak of 
the Cazale your face, your voice, tell quite 
plainly that it is not money and kisses that 
you will rain upon the man when you find 
him.” 

“ Basta ! ” cried Barto impatiently. “ Let 
us be off.” 

“ Shall we not take the boy with us to 
help to find Cesco ? ” asked Maso. 

“ Oh ! the boy ? ” Barto seemed to stop 
to consider. “ No, he cannot help—he 
knows no more than we where the accursed 
one is. Besides, it were well that the boy 
bo not there w'hile I kill Cesco. For, after¬ 
wards, when we have well hidden the body, 
we can come back and lament to the little 
fool that, search as we may, we cannot find 
our so dear friend, and we grieve to think 
that he may have fallen over the cliffs into 
the sea in the heavy fog. Then we bid the 
boy addio and sail away, unsuspected, from 
the island.” He finished, with a laugh of 
savage cunning, as he moved again towards 
the back door. 

Then he stopped again, struck by a sudden 
thought. 

“ It will not be safe to leave the little 
rascal like this. He may awake and follow 
us.” 

With that ho shook me by the shoulder 
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“ Wake, little signor,” he said in English 
with his horrible attempt at a propitiatory 
smile. “ We play one so good joke on our 
dear friend, Cesco.” 

I yawned and rubbed my eyes, making a 
great pretence of being aroused from sleep. 

“ We tie you so,” and he snatched from 
a big iron hook on the wall a little coil of 
stout rope and began to wind it round me, 
knotting it swiftly and securely with his 
unmaimed hand as he went along. “ We 



make you much tied.” And the rope 
strapped my arms closely to my body. 
“ Oh, what joke ! ” 

“ I don’t see any joke,” I protested angrily, 
thinking it would look suspiciously un¬ 
natural if I didn’t, though I knew the use¬ 
lessness of protestation. “ And I don’t 
want to be tied up like this. Let me go, 
please ! ” 

44 Pazienza, signorino, pazienza! ” he 
grinned. 

{To be continued.) 



And now, having completely trussed me, 
he fastened the loose end of the rope to the 
hook in the wall in such a way that I was 
tight up against it. 

“ No hurt to you, signorino carissitno ,” 
went on the ruffian smoothly. “ And you 
laugh much, by-and-bye, when you under¬ 
stand the much fun we make our dear friend, 
Cesco Cazale, for that he make joke to hide 
himself from his so loved compatriots. 
Now we go find him.” 



The 11 B.O.P.” Stamp 

A Philatelic Zoo. 


Collector. 


SPHERE are few boys who are not familiar with the 
J wild animals which form such attractions in 
the Zoological Gardens; 
many know them by sight, 
and even those who have 
not had opportunities of 
seeing savage beasts in cap¬ 
tivity are mostly familiar 
with them from pictures. 
It is, therefore, a matter 
of no surprise that even 
collectors of stamps show 
delight in the pictorial 
representations of animals, 
birds and fishes, which, when 
collected together, make it 
remarkable group. Those 
who have neither time nor 
money to collect the stamps 
of all nations may very well 
concentrate their attention 
upon securing a representa¬ 
tive collection of stamps on 
which are pictures forming a veritable Philatelic Zoo. 

Animals which represent the fauna of the country 
of issue on its postage stamps for the most part are 
faithfully represented; very different from the stiff and 
formal heraldic animals on some, which must not be 
confused with those which are permissible into such a 
collection as that which boys are recommended to 
make. The lion is emblematic of sovereignty and 
power, and its heraldic form is well known to all 
boys, although the lions on the Royal Standard of 
England bear very little 
resemblance to the Lions in 
the Zoo. The lion couch- 
ant shown on the current 
stamps of King 
reminds London- 
ho lions, modelled 
by Landseer, which (lank 
Nelson’s Column in Tra¬ 
falgar Square. They 
liave no place in a 
Philatelic Zoo ; and boys 
will no doubt be dis¬ 
appointed that there are 
so few stamps on which 
the lion appears as an 
animal of the country. 

Fig. 1 gives a repre¬ 
sentation of the heraldic lion of Persia, on the 
early stamps of that country, especially on the 
rough blurred impressions of 1870. The one shown 
in fig. 1 is the 3ch., dull-purple, of 1890. The 
lion, however, still inhabits the country, the Persian 
lion being closely ullied to the lion of Arabia. A lion 
is seen on the stamps of Paraguay, but that, too, is 
scarcely deserving of a place in the collection. There 
are several kinds of African lions ; that of Parbary has 
a deep yellowish brown fur; the lion of Western 
Africa is of a more yellow tint; and then there Is the 
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Cape lion. On the stamps of Italian Somaliland, of 
the 1903 series, is the head of a fine lion. There are 


By FRED W. BURGESS. 

five different values and colours, some being met with 
surcharged. 

The tiger, the largest of the cat tribe, is confined to 
Asia, ranging from Siberia to the Malay Archipelago. 
'Hie tigers of Bengal are very beautifully striped, their 
colour varying according to locality and* climate, being 
lighter in the more northern latitudes. A very poor 
representation of a tiger is seen on the native Indian 
stamps of Bussahir 
which were first 
issued in 1896, an¬ 
other series appear¬ 
ing in 1899, all 
having been obsolete 
since 1901. In the 
Federated Malay 
States are many 
types, a fine tiger 
being the type of 
the lc., black and 
green, of 1900, shown 
in fig. 2. There is a 
leaping tiger on the 
stamps of Sungei 
Ujong, of the issue 
of 1891, and a large 
tiger’s head on the 
3c., dull-purple and carmine, of 1895. Both these 
designs are repeated on the stamps of Selangor, 
Perak, Pahang, and Negri Sembilan. 

Fig. 3 represents a lc., olive and brown, of 1907, of 
the French colony of the Middle Congo. Beneuth the 
tiger, in the centre of the design, are two elepliants’ 
tusks. 

The elephant, who in prehistoric times roamed over 
Europe, is now confined to Asia and Africa. In 
philately we find examples of Indian elephants in 
the stamps of high values of Perak, Selangor, the 
Malay States, and the Straits Settlements, in the 
issues of 1895-9, the values ranging from $1 to $25, 
mostly in green on other colours. The stamps of 
North Borneo are extremely interesting to the col¬ 
lector of this series as they represent so many different 
animals ; the elephant being the type of the 1909 
issue, 5c., brown-ochre. There is a very pretty series 
of little stamps of Sinnoor, one of the native states of 
ludia, printed in 1895, on which the elephant is 
the central type. 

The Liberian stamps are almost a boo in them¬ 
selves; the African elephant being the type of 
the lc., black and green, 
of the 1906 issue. An 
elephant's head is the 
typo of the 1 and 2 besa 
stamps of Italian Somali¬ 
land, of the issue of 
1903. 

The Liberian stamps 
include the liippopota- 
mus on the 75c., black 
aud chocolate of 1906, 
and the 2c., black and 
olive-bistre of 1897 (see 
lig. 4). The rliinoceros is 
seen on the 6c., pale 
olive-green, of the 1909 
issue of North Borneo. 

A wild boar b shown on 
the 10c., blue, of the same 
issue. Wild cattle were 
once very plentiful in the 
northern part of the island, 
as typified by the tine bull 
on the 18c., blue-green, of 
1909. American wild cattle 
are represented on the 
stamps of Uruguay. There i-s a line bull’s head on the 7c., 
deep green, of 1895, and a stampede of cattle on the lc., 
green, of 1900, a series rich in pictorial effects. Tho 
bull is also the type of the 5c., blue, of 1906. In the 
commemorative series of 1898, typifying prairie life 
in the United States, there is a picture on the 81 stamp 
of Western cattle iu a storm, and another of Indian 
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buffalo hunting, both stamps forming a part of the 
issue commemorating the Trans-Mississippi Ex¬ 
position. 

The picture stamps of 
Nyassa, one of the Portu¬ 
guese Colonies, form a 
very important series 
associated with the zoo. 

There is the giraffe, the 
type of several issues, 
the one shown in fig. 5 
being the 2|r., chocolate, 
of the 1901 issue; and 
the zebra which was 
selected for the type of 
the 20r., black aud car¬ 
mine, of 1910. Camels 
are shown on the 2Jr., 
black and violet, of the 
same year. The stamps 
of the French Colony of Ho. G. 

Obock are curious, being 
of pyramid shape. On 
these the camel is the 

central figure. The very curious stamps of -Sudan 
show Slatin Pasha riding on a camel. 

The honeybear inhabits the Malay Peninsula, where 
it is named the llruang. A good illustration is 
seen on the 10c., brown anil 
slate-lilac, Labuan stamps of 
1902. and also on those of 
North Borneo. The “ Koussa,” 
or Malay stag, is illustrated 
on the 2c., blue, of the same 
issue (see fig. 6). The orang¬ 
outang is illustrated on the 
stamps of North Borneo and 
Labuan. The chimpanzee is 
the tyj>e of the 5c., black and 
deep blue, of the 190G Liberian 
stamps. The agama lizard is 
seen on tlie 15c., deep green 
and violet, of tho same issue. 
The crocodile figures on the 
stamps of both North Borneo 
FW. 7. and Labuan. 

Tho llama and tho alpaca, 
native animals of Peru, are 
shown in fig. 7. one of the 
early stamps of that country, being the 10c., vermilion, 
of 1865 ; there was a similar design for the 20c., 
brown, and a slightly varied picture for the 5c., 
green, of 1866. 

Although there are many very interesting animals 
in 8outh Africa, the only types illustrated on postage 
stamps are the springbok and the gnu. shown below 
the portrait of King Edward, in the 1903 issue of the 
Orange River Colony. The largest animal in Australia 
is the kangaroo, an excellent representation of which 
is given on the la., marone, 
stamp of New South Wales ; 
one of a series issued in 
1887 to commemorate the 
centenary of the foundation 
of tho Colony; the type of 
the 2d., blue, of the same 
issue (see fig. 8), being the 
cinu, the largest bird in 
Australia. In this same scries 
there is the lyre bird, so 
called from tho curious re¬ 
semblance of its tail to the 
musical instrument called the 
lyre. 

The swan is the type of 
Western Australia which was 
originally called the riwan 
River Colony. Fig. 9 repre¬ 
sents tho type, at first 
imperforate, afterwards per¬ 
forate, with slight variations 
continued until 1902, when for the higher values the 
guoen’s head was substituted. The Newfoundland 
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cl cur. a native of the country from which it takes its 
name, is represented on the J cl., rose-red, of 1887, of 
Newfoundland, and on subsequent issues (see fig. 10). 
The seal shown on an ice-Hoe is illustrated on the 5e„ 
deep-blue, of 1880, in fig. 
11, ft slightly different 
representation having ap¬ 
peared on a stamp of the 
same value in 1886. 

The codfish, as typi¬ 
fying the importance of 
the fishing industries of 
Newfoundland, was selec¬ 
ted for the 2c., green, of. 
1866 ; and again, slightly 
varied, in 1880. A group 
of seals is shown on the 
15c., deep scarlet, one of 
the series in 1897, com¬ 
memorating the 400th 
anniversary of the dis¬ 
covery of Newfoundland, 
and the sixtieth year ol Queen Victoria’s reign. The 
beaver was very early introduced on postage stamps, 
having been engraved on the first Canadian stamp, a 
3d., red. issued on April 23. 1851. The platypus of 
Tasmania is a curious animal seen on a duty stamp of 
1880. 

Boys who are fond of birds will find ample oppor¬ 
tunity of indulging their fancy in collecting the different 
bird** on postage stamps; among them some very 
curious, natives of the various islands and countries 
of which they form the chief types. Thus, in the Cook 
Islands Federation, the Issues of the \d., blue ; 2d., 
brown ; 6d., purple, and 1*., carmine, of 1898 had for 
their type the torea, or wry-neck, a bird that is allied 
to the woodpeckers in England ; it is sometimes called 
the cuckoo's mate, and occasionally the snake-bird. 
The bird, so called because of its habit of turning 
it* head round in different directions, is frequently 
met with on the stamps of North Borneo. In Tonga, 
a protectorate of Great Britain, there are many 
interesting native stamps, among them the 2s. 6 d., 
indigo-violet, of 1897, which has tor its type a parrot. 
Tonga, it will be noticed, is spelt Toga on the stamps. 

The hawk-billed parrots of New Zealand ore very 
numerous. On the 1J., dull-red. of 1898 of that country 
are two kakas, or liawk-billed parrots. The 3d., 
yellow-brown, of an earlier issue has for its type the 
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sacred hma birds, so called from their cry (the pro¬ 
nunciation of the word being " hoo ya ”). The kaka 
(the male bird has a sharp and straight bill 
and the female longer and curved) is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as a New Zealand starling. On the 6d., grass- 
green, stamp of the same year is an excellent repre¬ 
sentation of the apterix or kiwi, pronounced “ kewi.” 
This bird also takes its name from the note it utters. 

The quetzal of Guatemala is a very beautiful bird 
illustrated on quite a number of the stamps of that 
country. It first appeared on the quarter-real green and 
brown, and the one-real, green and black, of 1879 (see 
fig. 12). Then again in 1881 for several other values, 
the frame-work of the design being slightly changed. 
In 1886 there was a series of stamps on which the bird 
figures holding in its claw the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence from Spain, repeated again in 1887-94 ; in that 
form becoming the constituted arms of the country as 
seen on the lc., mauve and emerald, of 1902. 
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On the stamps of Labuan and North Borneo is seen 
the argus pheasant, with its tail erect . This bird, which 
is restricted to East Indian climates, and especially 
to Borneo, is remarkable for the great beauty of its 
wing and tail feathers. In ancient mythology the 
argus was said to have a hundred eyes, placed by Juno 
to guard Io, his eyes being transplanted to the pea¬ 
cock’s tail. The ptarmigan of Newfoundland is a bird 
familiar to many ns it is brought over to this country 
in large quantities, being good eating. An excellent 
representation of the bird is shown on the 12c., blue, 

& 
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of the commemorative issue of the sixtieth year 
of the reign of Queen Victoria, the stamp having 
the dates 1497-1897, also denoting the 100th anni¬ 
versary of the discovery of Newfoundland. 

The stamps of Liberia 
have already been referred 
to as being prolific with 
pictures of many animals. 

In the issue of 1906 the 
20c., black and orange, 
stamp had for its type the 
great egret (ardea albo), 
a species of heron, often 
killed for its plumage. A 
curious addition to the 
Philatelic Zoo also comes 
from Liberia in the 10c.. 
black and maroue. of 
1906, on which is a 
picture of the plantain- 
eater, a large bird, also 
known as the plantain- 
cutter, said to be 
allied to the cuckoo 
family. 

The king of birds is the emblem of the United 
States of America, and in very many forms is seen on 
their stamps, chiefly symbolical and in heraldic form. 
The eagle with outspread wings, signifying freedom and 
strength, has, however, been adopted as the chief type 
in many countries. It was the standard of Imperial 
Rome ;* France under the Bonapartes adopted it as 
the national emblem, and double-headed eagles are 
seen on the postage stamps of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. The lc., blue, official carriers’ stamp of 1861 
shows an excellent example of the eagle of the United 
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A collection of zoological postage stamps may, of 
course, be extended to include the “ Turrull,” or 
mystical birds of the Magyars, seen on many of the 
stamps of Hungary, and the mystic dragon of China, 
which was referred to at some length in the article on 
Chinese postage stamps which appeared in our last 
volume (see p. 734). In the arms and supporters ot 
some countries other mystic and sometimes unknown 
animals, like the unicorn, are seen. The horse is on 
the stamps of Naples, and the lion rampant on those 
of Norway and Paraguay ; but these do not come under 
the ken of a collector of a Philatelic Zoo I 
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j Serial 
Story. 


Under the Edge ot 
the Earth : 

A Story of Three Chums and a 
Startling Quest. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of 
the Silent Sta,” etc. 


rpHE Sixth Form sat back and gasped. Yet 
| one would have thought that by this 
they were fairly well accustomed to any 
surprise in the way of statements that the 
Wizard might think fit to spring upon 
them. True, as Hutton had once remarked, 
it was never safe to say where his head 
would pop up next ; but then, as Kennedy 
had retorted on that occasion, they knew 
it would have to pop up somewhere, and 
there was no need to be always gaping wide- 
mouthed, just because it had popped up. 

Yet they were, to a lad, proud of the 
Wizard, and proud of the name they them¬ 
selves had fitted on to him. It was a name 
signifying to them as much of worship as of 
boyish banter; a name he knew himself to 
bear, and one they had never been at any 
pains to keep from his ken. There must be 
some things he did not know', Morris had 
once admitted, with a quiet smile ; but it 
was a certainty no one else did if he didn't. 
Every forecast of the world’s inventions 
w hich he had volunteered to his classes at 
casual moments and in easy off-handedness 
had been verified, or seemed in a fair way of 
so being. 

More t han once he had assured his hearers 
that the time could not be long coming when 
it should be practicable to flash electric 
messages without the medium of the long 
connecting miles of wire; this, too, before 
the name of Marconi had become known to 
the scientific world, let alone the world at 
large. And he had further taxed the faith 


CHAPTER II.- A POSER FOR THE SIXTH. 

of the boys in his prescience by stating it as 
his conviction that the day could not bo far 
distant when it should be possible to see 
through matter hitherto regarded as opaque 
to light; a foreshadowing, had they but 
known it, of the later-discovered Rontgcn 
rays. 

Nor did his knowledge run merely in the 
groove of things mechanical and scientific ; 
his intimate acquaintance with the secrets 
of flower and insect, bird and animal, to¬ 
gether with his racy way of throwing out 
the most solid bits of information at one, as 
if of no consequence whatever, made him a 
companion to court on a country walk. 
Old things were shown in new lights, new 
things were brought out and treated as 
familiar friends. All this, too, with no air 
of forcing information, or assuming a pro¬ 
ficiency or knowledge above that of his 
hearers. Hector Brant, the loved teacher 
of science and mathematics, was the friend 
as well as the master; the companion as 
well as the man of deep-seated knowledge. 

Yet this sunny afternoon, when the class¬ 
room windows were opened wide, and the 
bees hummed outside in the drowsy air, the 
Sixth Form sat back and gasped, not because 
of the heat of the weather, but because of 
their undisguised astonishment at the latest 
remark of the Wizard. It was two days 
after the strange encounter on the aqueduct 
towing-path, and Morris’s face looked none 
the better for the blow he had received. Blit- 
the others were too much engrossed with 


their thoughts to smile at the curious figure 
he cut, with his swollen lips parted in the 
astonishment of the moment. 

Mr. Brant sat at his desk, looking good- 
humouredly at the boys. His gown, with 
the purple badge of the B.Sc., hung loosely 
from his shoulder, and the square “ colleger ' T 
which he had removed from his head left his 
thick, black hair free to be ruffled by his long, 
nervous fingers as he leaned forward, ab¬ 
sently passing them through it. 

“ Mark my w ords ! You w ill find it as I 
say ! ’* 

It was not often the Wizard showed 
sign of excitement. To some degree he was 
of reserved manner and had his feelings well 
under control. But on this occasion the 
boys noticed an unusual sparkle of the eye, 
and an unwonted emphasis of speech. He 
smiled as he repeated and enlarged upon his 
remarkable statement to the astonished 
class, whose history lesson had received so 
strange an interruption. 

“ Hero is a land, the people of which have 
all the fire of youth, a young nation that 
must needs run its race at the fastest. 
Barely a hundred years have passed since 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
great continent is overrun from Atlantic 
shores to Pacific. Quickwitted and in¬ 
genious themselves, not one single invention 
or discovery of civilised Europe but finds 
ready reception there. They seem to live 
at so rapid a rate that life itself loses its 
value. In their feverish haste through life 
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they neglect sometimes the precautions 
which help to preserve it. In the matter of 
railway accidents, alone, they stand easily 
ahead of the rest of us as regards the appal¬ 
ling nat ure of the disasters and the death-roll 
following in the wake of these. As I have 
already told you, even so recently as this 
very noon a heavy train, thundering across 
one of the long trestle bridges of the States, 
left the metals and plunged into the river 
foaming in the ravine below.” 

It. was the news repeated in this last 
sentence that had taken away the breath of 
the Sixth Form on first hearing it. On the 
repetition they had come again to their 
normal senses, and looked at one another 
w ith smiles and covert winks. A stretch of 
fancy on the part of the Wizard, no 
doubt—one of his realistically imaginary 
touches. For all that, the matter was the 
subject of some considerable discussion 
when school was over, and no little diversity 
of opinion. Kennedy, who lived in the 
town, and was a day-boy, joined his two 
friends and a few others in Morris’s study, 
and himself volunteered the opinion, born 
probably of his own gloomy feelings, that 
the Wizard had been getting a little 
“rocky” of late. 

“ Not a bit of it, my buck ! ” exclaimed 
Hutton. “Don’t you make any mistake; 
Brant’s all there, every inch of him.” 

“ Perhaps he thinks we're not,” remarked 
Lefroy, a lanky youth with a lazy draw 1 and 
a satirical cast of mind. “ He seemed to 
me to be trying his hand at a quiet little 
game of leg-pulling to-day: and we all 
hopped, I must admit.” 

“ The ordinary, everyday, humdrum, 
monotonous, and common, or garden, kind of 
life doesn't seem to exist where the Wizard 
is, eh. Kennedy ? ” w as Morris’s laughing 
comment as he leaned back in his chair, his 
hands behind his head, and looked up at the 
others. 

“ Well, bother it all, man, how on earth 
is a fellow to say what happened in America 
at noon to-day ? ” growled Kennedy. 

“Might have had a special cable,” ven¬ 
tured some bright genius at the back of the 
room. 

“ Might! ” drawled Lefroy, “ just as pigs 
might fly—only they don’t! No, my dear 
little innocent, it’s clairvoyance : you may 
take your uncle’s word for it.” 

“Clairvoyance? What’s that?” was 
the astonished query. 

“.Seeing things with half an eye, when 
there’s nothing to see,” said Hutton, his 
merry eyes flashing. “ There are chaps like 
that, just as there are some johnnies who 
can step on a stair w'hen there isn’t one.” 

There was a general roar at this graphic 
explanation, and it was agreed, on the 
motion of Morris, that Hutton be appointed 
lecturer in metaphysics, with no salary, to 
be doubled every ten years. 

“ Well, anyway,” put in Armstrong, 
Captain of the first eleven, and leader in all 
things athletic, “ I daresay we shall know 
in a day or two if old Brant’s hit another 
ball out of bounds. He’s the best mental 
long-swipe I’ve ever come across.” 

A chorus of assent followed this. The boys 
never grew’ tired in the praises of their fav¬ 
ourite. If he had suddenly taken to himself 
the role of prophet, and had portrayed the 
details of events in advance, he would have 
been certain of a goodly coterie of believers. 
The tea-bell put a quick end, however, to 
further comments, the few day-boys present 
making their way to their respective homes 
and the others filing off towards the dining¬ 
room. 

“ Hold on. Hutt, old man,” cried Morris, 
as that youth was about to depart ; “ my 
turn to-day. I’ve got a jar of chow-chow 


here, just been sent me; you’d better help 
me get rid of it.” 

He turned to his cupboard and took out 
a pot of preserved ginger. 

“From the field of labour?” queried 
Hutton merrily. 

“ Hardly ! ” was the reply. “ They don’t 
pack ginger on the north Indian hills ; your 
knowledge of commercial geograph}’ wants 
a bit of polishing.” 

With w hich sally Morris pushed his chum 
from the room, and followed, after closing 
the door. 

Amongst one of the little-known tribes 
t hat people the remoter districts on the sides 
of the spurs from the towering Himalayan 
range, giving his life and all his powers to 
the service of the brown-skinned men of the 
hills, Morris’s father spent himself, a mission¬ 
ary of the great gospel that is uplifting the 
world. 

Beyond the representative of the British 
Government, he and a fellow missionary 
were the only white men in the district; 
and for months at a time neither of them 
saw the face of any other European. Pion¬ 
eers in missionary labour in this particular 
field, it had fallen to them not only to learn 
as best they might the unknown tongue of 
the natives, but also to make a grammar 
and dictionary of the language, which, up to 
now, had never been other than spoken ; 
and this done, to put as best they could 
selected passages from the Gospels into the 
dialects of the people. 

Leonard Morris was the missionary's only 
child, and for some years the two had been 
separated ; but the lad retained deep dow n 
in his heart a strong love for his father, a 
love inherited from his mother and fostered 
by her so long as she was with her son. And 
when the call, which sooner or later comes 
to every one of us, came to Mrs. Morris, and 
her gentle spirit returned to God Who gave 
it, the boy’s heart went out the more wildly 
still towards the father far away in that 
lonely missionary outpost. Hardly a mail 
but carried letters betu een the two ; letters 
which cheered the servant of God as ho lived 
his life of self-sacrificing love in that wild, 
far-off land ; letters which the son cherished 
for the love which he bore the patient, 
strong-souled man whom he remembered 
only from his early childhood's days. After 
the death of his mother the boy had lived 
under the care of an uncle and aunt, who. 
themselves childless, had given a parents’ 
love to this orphaned lad. At the special 
desire of the elder Morris, himself at one 
time a Lunechester scholar, Leonard had 
been sent to the Lunechester Grammar 
School by his adopted parents. 

It was here that he had formed his friend¬ 
ship with Hutton, a friendship that had 
grown stronger with every term the tw o had 
worked together. At first they had been 
dubbed David and Jonathan, but when 
later on Hubert Kennedy came to the school 
as a day-boy and was gradually admitted 
into their company, becoming eventually a 
third partner in this pleasant freemasonry 
of friendship, the earlier nickname was 
dropped, and they were spoken of as the 
“Triple Alliance.” Of a certainty the 
alliance was a strong one and a loyal; nor 
was there in the whole school a boy rash 
enough to make a disparaging remark 
against any one of the three in the hearing 
of the others. 

Of the trio, Dennis Hutton was the most 
favourably placed as regards prospects in 
life. There was some show of reason in 
Kennedy’s comment, w hen taking a gloomy 
outlook upon his own future career, “ It's 
all very well for you ! ” Hutton pire had 
his fair share of the world’s goods. Railway 
director, bankdirector, and landed proprietor. 


he was undoubtedly a prosperous man of 
business ; but it spoke well for his personal 
character that not even those who were to 
some extent envious of his success ever 
suggested that he held his own by any other 
than honest and upright living. 

It was in the bank of which Mr. Hutton 
was one of the directors that Hubert 
Kennedy was to be appointed a junior clerk 
when his school career should be finished, 
at the end of tho term in which this story 
opens. That he did not look forward to the 
position with any exuberance of spirits— 
even saw’ in it no prospect save of dull, 
unvarying monotony—is already evident. 
Even Morris, in his opinion, was likely to 
have a better opening in life. He was pretty 
well certain to go on to college, and thus 
be enabled later to pick out some promising 
profession. There was just a tinge of envy 
in poor Kennedy’s review of his friends’ 
futures ; but the loyalty of the boys towards 
each other was in no way diminished by this. 

When, therefore, on the morning after 
that remarkable history class Morris met 
his friend, his eyes sparkling with suppressed 
excitement, Kennedy asked, quite pre¬ 
pared in all good faith to offer congratulation 
if occasion required, whether he had come 
into a fortune of a million or so a year. 

“ No fear ! ” was the reply. “ I can do 
without that; in fact, I reckon I shall have 
to. But I’m going to have the trip of my 
life. I’ve just got a letter from my uncle, 
and the dear old boy says he's going to send 
me out to India next year for a few' months, 
just to see the pater before I go on to college. 
Says it never should do a fellow any harm 
to see something of the world he lives in, if 
he can. Spiffing, isn’t it ? ” 

Kennedy gulped down an excusable taste 
of envy. 

“Good luck, old man ! ” he said, holding 
out his hand, which the other grasped 
warmly. 

Then, with a wistful look, which for the 
life of him he could not keep from his eyes : 

“ But, Len, old fellow’, when you go, you 
—you won’t forget the pact—the pact, you 
know, against humdrummincss ? ” 




G. 0. SMITH.—You can generally get photographs 
of county Football and Cricket teams from news¬ 
agents and stationers in those towns where the 
match grounds are. Some dealers, such as Hawkins 
of Brighton, could also supply them. We gave 
photographs of Barnsley and Blackburn Hovers 
Association teums in the November 1912 Part, and 
of the “ Springboks ” in the last January Part. 

COUNTRY YOKEL.—Your letter is very welcome 
and some of your suggestions shall bo kept in mind. 
See next week's issue for article on “ How to 
Make Stilts.” You should begin the course of 
cold tubs with the spring; a great deal, remember, 
depends on keeping this up regularly. Cocoa 
has been recommended as a good drink for long 
cycle runs, but individual tastes diUer. It is en¬ 
couraging to know that you have found the “ How* 
to Make ” articles so useful. Many readers from 
all over the world write to us to sav they have 
built canoes and sledges from the directions given 
in “ B.O.P. ” articles. See the new Cricket series 
specially written by Wilfred Rhodes, which is just 
starting. 

E. B. KNIGHT.—Your suggestion shall be carried out 
if we can arrange for the articles in question. We 
arc glad to lind you are still a reader. 

SULOB (AND OTHERS).—See the articles on “ How to 
Become a ’Wireless’ Operator” about to appear. 
The particulars you ask for will be given therein. 

fiEABOY.—“ The Lord Nelson ” as a naval inn-name 
is not the most popular; it is beaten by ” The 
Lord Rodney.” After the great battle oil Dominica 
in the West Indies, on April 12, 1782, when the 
British squadron under Admiral Rodney defeated 
the French fleet under Admiral De Grasse, half 
the taverns in this country, it is said, painted out 
their " Markis o’ Granby ” signboards for " The 
Admiral Rodney ” or " The Lord Rodney.” 

R. L. J.—” The Middy and the Moors,” by R. M. 
Ballantyne, appeared in Vol. X of the “ B.O.P.” 
You can only get this volume secondhand. 

<3. VEITCH.—See " How to make a Simple Model 
Aeroplane ” in last volume, p. 59, for monoplane- 
building instructions. 

w. ASTON.—The spelling of the South African word 
“ veld ” (pronounced " vclt ”) with an additional 
“ t” is a common mistake. We are obliged to you 
for pointing this out. 2. A George IV farthing 
has little value. 

iErio Baynk and G. C. Mokkton.—T he species of 
chameleon most commonly sold in this country is 
the African chameleon {Chameleon vulgaris) ; it 
may be obtained at from about 3s. to G.n Those 
reptiles are seldom stocked by the dealers except 
during the summer months. They may be pur¬ 
chased from “The Vivarium.” West Bromwich, 
from Mr. Green, Bedford Conservatories, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and other large dealers in live 

stock. 


•Ernest L. Jones.— 1. Yes, we shall be giving photo¬ 
graphs of other well-known Football teams during 
next season. 2. Sec the new school serial,” Under 
the Edge of the Earth,” by F. II. Bolton. 

■TED M.—Neither a run nor a fowl-house should be 
overcrowded. If you think of going in for more 
fowls you must enlarge your ground. A grass run 
is most important. We have always recommended 
a portable fowl-house and run where plenty of space 
is at one s disposal. 

iEdwin Moore.—D r. Gordon Stables died a few years 
ago. 


PALF.PACE.—Give it up as a foolish and health-destroy¬ 
ing habit. Smoking is not pood for any boy. No 
wonder your face is white and pimply ! 

A W ELL-Wisher.—W e have given portraits of 
" B.O.P.” authors and artists in past volumes. H 
possible we will include sorno others in this volume, 
and in succeeding ones. 

L. G. W.—The specimen of which you send a drawing 
is evidently the ” Garden Tiger ” Moth. It is not 
rare, but is pretty generally distributed. It is out 
in July. The larva of this moth is the extremely 
common “ Woolly Bear ” caterpillar. The “ swallow¬ 
tail ” moth which you caught, flies in July mostly. 
It occurs in many localities and as far north as the 
Firth of Forth. See “ Butterflies and Moths at 
Home and Abroad,” by H. Row land-Brown, M.A., 
F.E.S. ^Fisher Unwin). Your coloured drawing of 
the “ Tiger ” is very good, but are not the upper 
wings more cream than white in colour ? 

VILLAGE.—Write to the Manager, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Cockspur Street, London. W.C., 
for the particulars. It Is possible that they may 
have a vacancy to suit you. If not, try one of the 
other big steamship lines—the White Star, Bibby, 
Cunard, Ac. 
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TOKIO’S “FROST-PILGRIMS” 

AMONG the strangest tilings one sees in Tokio. Japan, 
during the winter months, are the " frost-pilgrims.” 
There arc in Tokio a number of Buddhist shrines 
dedicated to a Buddha of the name of Fudo Sarna, 
a special giver of health and strength to his worsliipjiers. 
At each of these temples there is a deep well of ice- 
cold water, and the temples are at some distance 
from each other. When the weather is at its coldest, 
in the period known as the dm tan, or the ’* great 
frost,” you may see at any hour of the night a figure 
almost naked running at full speed through the streets 
and ringing a big bell as he goes. 

He is a ” frost-pilgrim.” He has 
performed his devotions at one of 
the shrines of Fudo Sania, with 
showers of cold water from the w ell 
poured over his shivering body. 

Ho has then put mi one thin sum¬ 
mer garment, and thus scantily clad 
is running as fast as he can to a 
shrine or two, where he will repeat 
tho operation. He \ kits every 
Fudo shrine in the city before he 
stops. Possibly he may die, but 
according to his superstitious 
belief, he thinks he will obtain 
health for some loved invalid. 


ffc ri? 

A NEW BIBLE 
TRANSLATION. 

THE translation of the Bible in 
tho language of the Gypsies has 
just been completed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. This 
makes 4-JO languages into which 
the Bible has been translated. 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 

SOMETIMES one does find the needle in the haymow. 
About twenty years ago a celebrated explorer spent a 
season in Baffin Land. In the course of his ex¬ 
plorations he made a long journey into the bleak 
interior of Cumberland Peninsula. At the head of one 
particularly difficult valley he built a cairn, and en¬ 
closed a note in it. 

Not long ago he was in an American dining-car when 
a young man, at the next table, was describing a dog- 
slcdge journey of his own in the far north. At a 
familiar Eskimo name the explorer pricked up his ears. 
The young man described his route and named his land¬ 
marks ; they all told a story to the listener's memory. 
Finally the narrator began to tell how he had spent 
three days in trying to find a puss across a certain 
mountain range. 

“ Young man,” broke in the explorer. ” if you had 
token the narrow valley on the right, one day’s journey 
back, you would have come out on the other side.” 

" I did go hack to it at last,” said the story-teller. 
“ But you don’t mean to tell me you are the man who 
built the cairn ? ” 


AN IMPORTANT 

NEW SERIES 

OF ARTICLES 

will commence shortly in the 44 B.O.P.” In 
preparation for the coining cricket season wo 
have arranged for a uumber of specially- 
contributed papers by 

WILFRED RHODES. 

the famous Yorkshire and England cricketer. 
This series will be entitled : 

“Do You Want to Play 
for Your County ? ” 


FIRST ARTICLE will appear in APRIL 10 
Issue. 


The Crickel 
Emhu&iasf end the Slacker 



NCCiL.S 


{Prize-winning drawing in recent Cri*kit Competition.) 




Under the Edge of the Earth: —-- 

** New 

* Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. Serial 

By P. H. BOLTON, Slory. 

A id hor of “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea etc. 

CHAPTER HI.-AN ECCENTRIC “ WIZARD.” 



Kennedy unceremoniously rushed into Morris’s study before bell-ringing, with a morning 

daily in his hand." 


1 1 \he newspapers of the day following Mr. 
J[ Brant’s declaration had apparently no 
reference to any catastrophe in the States, 
and one or two boys were inclined to treat 
the whole affair as so much vapouring. 
Lefroy suggested, in the presence of a few 
cronies, that the Wizard had “ fallen on 
his face in his efforts to overtake himself.” 
But the more cautious shook their heads. 
In their opinion the master never spoke 
without his book; he knew what he was 
speaking about, even if his hearers were not 
always clear on the point. 

“ I don’t know that we ought to want a 
roaring big accident in America or anywhere 
else, just to make the Wizard come out on 
top,” said onp. “ But then, that isn’t the 
question. He says there’s b en one, and I’m 
not going to doubt or dispute it yet a bit.” 

Which was pret ty generally the sentiment 
of the rest of the Form. 

When, therefore, on the morning of the 
day after, Kennedy unceremoniously rushed 
into Morris’s study before bell-ringing, with 
a morning daily in his hand, both Morris 
and Hutton were quite prepared for his 
first words, and the remark—“ I say, you 
chaps, bothered if there hasn’t been ! ”— 
did not sound at all vague or disconnected 
to their anticipating ears. 

Flinging his books upon the table, the 
lad excitedly unfolded his paper and began 
to read, the other two looking over his 
shoulders and confirming for themselves 
the details he gabbled forth. In the midst 
of this the door was unceremoniously flung 
open once more, and a further detachment 
of the Sixth (day-boys and boarders) trooped 
into the room. 

“ Come in,” grinned Hutton, as the reader 
stopped; “ don’t trouble to knock ! ” 

“ Sav, you fellows,” drawled Lefroy; 
“ the Wizard was right after all! ” 

“ Of course he was,” replied Hutton; 
14 tell us something w e don’t know.” 

“ Would, if possible; but you're too 
cute, Hutton, my boy ! Maybe you can tell 
us how he came to be right.” 

There was a laugh; then Morris inter¬ 
posed. 

“ All you cuckoos shut up,” he said, “ or 
clear out! Wc want to hee*' the wholo 
particulars. Go on, Kennedy.** 


















In the Oldest City in the: World. 433 

Damascus of To-day and Yesterday. 


D amascus is the oldest city in the world 
that has had a continuous history. 
Because of its great age and vitality it 
may appropriately be called the “ Mother 
City of the World.” It has been ruled 
by Syrians, Persians, Greeks, ltomans and 
Turks, and it has lived and flourished 
under them all. No fewer than twelve 
times it lias been pillag3d and burned, yet 
it has always arisen with new beauty from 
its ashes. It is the head of Syria now, 
as in Isaiah’s time. 


By HAROLD J. SHEP8TONE. 

temains. Rome has been called the 
Eternal City, but Damascus is twice as 
old as Horn’. Its history runs back to the 
beginning of the world, and bids fair to 
go on to its end. 

Then it is remarkable for its astonishing 
vitality. It has lived through all these 
long centuries, and no historian has yet 
had the opportunity to write of its decline 
and fall. Its streets have been stained 
with the blood of its defenders, and its 
defences have been reduced ; but it never 


everything required in the general life of 
the East. People of many races, men and 
women in all picturesque costumes, strings 
of camels, donkeys with cradle saddles, 
Arabian horses and dogs, throng the 
streets. These bazaars are a sort of 
gathering-place for the people of different 
nationalities, and an excellent place to 
get an idea of Oriental life, character, 
dress, business and social life. 

Then Damascus is destined to play an 
important part in the history of the East. 



[Photos by AMERICAS Colon* Y, Jerusalem. 


Courtyard of a Private Residence. Damascus. Reception Room. Damascus. 


It stands on an extensive plain, on the 
edge of a sandy desert. The city and the 
plain are watered by the Rivers Abana 
and Pharpar. The Abana runs through 
the city, the Pharpar is some miles away 
to the south. Some distance below the 
city they unite. Damascus is 133 miles 
in a straight line from Jerusalem, 70 miles 
from Beyrout by way of the carriage-road, 
and 90 miles by rail. It is a city which 
has an interest for all, apart from its 
Bible history. It is noted for many. re¬ 
markable things. 

First, there Is its antiquity. When 
Abraham crossed the desert from Haran, 
4,000 years ago, the city was already 
standing on the banks of the Abana, 
and no one can tell how long it had 
stood there before that time, for its origin 
is lost in the mists of antiquity. “ Baby¬ 
lon is a heap in the desert, and Tyre a 
ruin on the shore,” but- Damascus still 


became an utter desolation. It has had 
i itality to live through all these sieges and 
all these years. It is now the largest city 
in the East, except Cairo in Egypt. 

Damascus is now, and has always been, 
a rich and prosperous city. It was so in 
Bible times. Isaiah writes of the “ riches 
of Damascus,” and the traveller to-day 
may see long trains of camels laden with 
all kinds of merchandise lea\ing Damas¬ 
cus, going down to Egypt or out to Bey- 
Tout, where they are shipped to other 
shores. Damascus is rich, and a centre of 
trade for all the F^ast. Its bazaars are the 
most famous in the world. These bazaars 
are a series of shops for the sale of 
articles, and in some cases for the manu¬ 
facture of them. Each bazaar is devoted 
to a particular class of goods. They are 
famous for their treasures of silk, carpets, 
saddles, silver and gold ornaments, slip¬ 
pers, sword blades, rare woods, and almost 


It is the centre of a network of railways. 
It already boasts of three railway stations, 
and when the Bagdad line has reached the 
Euphrates, Damascus will be in railway 
communication with Constantinople and 
Europe, as well as with Palestine and 
Arabia. Damascus, moreover, is not only 
the oldest, but the newest of cities. It was 
the first in Bible lands to have electric 
trams and electric light. 

It is certainly one of the most beautiful 
cities in its situation. Imagine a mag¬ 
nificent plain, well watered and fertile, in 
the midst of a desert, covering an area of 
more than thirty miles in circumference, 
surrounded on nearly all sides by high 
hills—imagine this vast plain in a high 
state of cultivation, one vast garden of 
fruit trees of almost every species, fields 
of grain, nearly every variety of flower, 
and the ever-present murmur of running 
streams. Situated about the middle of 
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Mohammedan Tombs in the Meidan. Damascus. 


A Crowded Street in Damascus. 


The dome in the distance covers the tomb of Mohammed’s daughter, Fatimeh. 
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Wall of Damascus where St. Paul is said to have been let down in a The Traditional House of Ananias, Damascus, 

basket. 
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this plain, and buried in this forest of 
grass and grain and trees and sparkling 
streams, a city of 150,000 people, with its 
hundreds of white minarets, gilded domes, 
and crowded bazaars—that is Damascus, 
beautiful indeed for situation. 

It undoubtedly owes its beauty, vitality, 
and wealth to the River Abana, which 
rises in Lebanon some twenty miles away. 
Before it reaches Damascus it is divided 
into six artificial channels (the main one 
about fifty feet wide), running through 
the heart of the city. Pipes are led from 
it to every part, so that every mosque and 
house and court has its fountain, and 
everywhere you go amid groves or gardens 
or public resorts, or retired nooks, you 
may see and hear the murmur of swiftly- 
flowing and sparkling streams, and this 
abundance of clear, cold water is one of 
the charms of the city. This is the river 
of which Naaman spoke with such pride, 
when he said : “ Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel ? ” and he was right, 
so far as beauty and usefulness are con¬ 
cerned. 

Damascus is mentioned many times in 
the Bible, both in the Old and New 
Testament. In the latter it comes before 


us in connection with the conversion of 
St. Paul. Tradition has localised every 
event connected with the Apostle. Out¬ 
side, on the Damascus road, five miles 
from the city, is pointed out the place 
where St. Paul had the vision which so 
changed the course of his life. There is 
the gate, still standing, where he entered 
by the Roman road into the city. There 
is the street called “ Straight,” the very 
street mentioned in connection with 
St. Paul’s conversion, changed, of course, 
probably rebuilt, but still the street spoken 
of in Acts as the “street which is called 
Straight.” It is to-day a mile long, be¬ 
ginning at one end of the leading gates 
of the city and running from east to west. 

Then Damascus is a city of mosques, 
baths, and fountains. Climb on to the 
roof of any dwelling and you are in a sea 
of minarets, while all around you are rows 
upon rows of what looks all the world like 
turned-down saucers; these are the Arab 
baths. There are two hundred and fifty 
mosques in the city, the most important 
being the Great Mosque, great in size and 
great in reputation. The ground upon 
which it stands has a great history. On 
this spot stood the House of Rimmon, 


where Naaman worshipped. When Da¬ 
mascus was under Roman rule, Constan¬ 
tine erected on this site a beautiful 
Christian church, dedicated to John the 
Baptist. Then, when Damascus fell into 
the hands of the Turks, they converted 
this Christian church into a mosque, ob¬ 
literating everything about it that had a 
trace of Christianity. They closed the 
door by which the Christians entered, and 
put up other buildings in front of it. 

Some few years ago this great mosque, 
to the regret of the whole civilised world, 
was burned down in a single day. 
Strange to say, however, the old door 
escaped the conflagration, and no one was 
more surprised than the Mohammedans 
themselves to read over its portal these 
words from the Psalms : “ Thy kingdom, 
O Christ, is the kingdom of all the ages, 
and Thy dominion endureth throughout 
all generations.” The mosque was re¬ 
built, but the Moslems, being super¬ 
stitious, feared to tamper with the old 
door and its sacred inscription, and so left 
it, and it can be seen to this day, a re¬ 
minder that Mohammedan rule has not 
always been supreme in the Mother City 
of the World. 




The South African Rugby 
Football T*eam. 

Some Records of a memorable Tour. 





he South Af¬ 
rican Rugby 
football team 
which toured 
this country 
last season ac¬ 
complished a 
feat which 
no other Colonial team 
has ever achieved, inas¬ 
much as they defeated 
England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, Wales and France. 
Even the famous New 
Zealand side of 1905-6 
was unable to equal this 


record, although they lost but one match, 
which was against Wales. The previous 
South African team of 1906-7, which was 
only defeated thrice, lost to Scotland and 
drew with England. The Australian team 
of 1908-9 does not qualify in a comparison 
of International matches, as they did not 
visit either Scotland or Ireland. It is a fine 
record, and W. A. Millar, the South African 
captain, is to be heartily congratulated on 
the success of his men. 

The success which they achieved must be 
all the more welcome in view of the varied 
manner in which the team was criticised. 
Some of the South African authorities were 
somewhat severe in their strictures on the 
selected players, and in the first few matches 
of the tour there were writers who utterly 
omitted to take into consideration the fact 
that the visitors had recently landed after 
a three weeks’ voyage from South Africa. 
It was only natural that the form which they 
showed then was nothing compared with the 
fine performances which they achieved in 
their later games. 

But, in spite of their gTeat record, the 
South African team of 1912-13 does not 
compare—so far, at least, as its three-quarters 


By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 

were concerned—with the previous side of 
1906-7. It did not contain three-quarters 
of the calibre of W. A. Loubser, of J. P. 
Krige, or J. G. Hirsch, although J. W. Morkel 
was not far behind those great players. 
It is strange that W. J. Mills did not play 
in any of the International matches. At 
half-back the team was well served by F. P. 
Luyt and F. J. Dobbin, the latter a veteran 
of the former tour, and J. D. M‘Culloch 
and J. H. Immelman, if not great players, 
were safe and equal to any emergency. 

At full-back G. P. Morkel was a wonderful 
kick with either foot and fielded the ball well, 
but his tackling was not his strong point. 
J. J. Meintjes had hard lines in being injured 
so often, and only took part in four games. 
D. F. T. Morkel showed himself equal to 
the occasion when he took the full-back 
position. 

The forwards were a great pack in every 
way, scrummaging, dribbling, and passing 
with equal skill. They w ere a speedy body of 
men, although there have been faster forwards, 
notably the Scottish pack of 1901 or the 
New Zealand men. They also did excellent 
work at the line-out, where they frequently 
made opportunities for their outsides. 

When they first came over to this country 
the softness of the ground made their foot¬ 
work far more difficult than on the hard 
surfaces in South Africa, but they rose 
triumphant over these obstacles in such 
a way that they must now’ be looked upon 
as one of the best packs of all time. As 
the Field observed in a leading article : 
“The demonstration that South Africa can 
produce such men, as well as the hardy and 
courageous winners of the Marathon race 
at Stockholm, has an Imperial significance 
which might even commend football as a 
subject for Mr. Kipling’s encomiums.’’ 

The South African captain, in an interesting 
interview, said that the backs of his side 


were, on the whole, not so good as those of 
the former aide, but that the forwards were 
much better. He especially singled out 
Van Vuuren, W. H. Morkel, D. F. T. Morkel. 
and A. S. Knight. R. J. Luyt had only 
reproduced his home form on one or two 
occasions ; J. W. Morkel had shown the 
best form of the three-quarters; J. A. 
Stegmann and E. M‘Hardy had been great 
successes; F. J. Dobbin never reproduced 
his form of the previous tour, and J. D. 
M'Culloch did not get much of a chance. 
G. P. Morkel had played above his South 
African form, but J. J. Meintjes had been 
only moderate. G. M. Wrentmore did not 
play often because of injury, while W. A. 
Krige was erratic. 

“ Wales was the best International team 
we played,” went on Mr. Millar, “with 
England a good second. We beat England 
by our superior weight and strength forward. 
Scotland did not play to their backs enough, 
but depended too much on their forwards— 
no doubt thinking of the 1906 game. Irelant 1 
proved a poor team against us, and even 
then one could not judge their merits, as the 
ground was so frozen and the Irishmen 
would not go 4 all out.’ The French are 
going to be very good in a year or tw r o. 
There is no comparison of their play with 
that of six years ago. 

“ R. W. Poulton is the finest centre three- 
quarter we have played against, while 
R. F. Williams, the Welsh fuU back, is the 
best we have met. Glyn Gethin, of Neath, 
runs him very close, however, and should 
have a gTeat future. Glyn Stephens, of 
Neath, is a fine forward, and he occurs 
to my mind as one of the greatest in 
the country 7 . Both the ’Varsity captains, 
J. E. Greenwood and L. G. Brown, are 
magnificent forwards, and two of the best 
in England. 

“J. A. King, of Yorkshire, despite his lack 
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of st&ture, is wonderful, and apparently 
never tires, while I retain memories of two 
or three brilliant Scottish forwards. W. J. A. 
Davies, H. W. Thomas, T. H. Vile and 
V. H. M. Coates are all splendid, and we 
shall not forget them readily. These are 
but a few of the fine players we have met 
during our tour.” 

The complete results of the tour were as 
follows :— 


Tor Against 


Opponents 

Result G 

. T 

. P. 

G. 

T. 

. P. 

Somerset . 

. won 

3 

3 

24 

0 

1 

3 

Devon . 

. won 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Cornwall . 

. won 

0 

5 

15 

•«2 

0 

6 

Monmouthshire . 

. won 

2 

2 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Glamorgan . 

. won *t4 

6 

35 

0 

1 

3 

Llanelly. 

. won 

1 

1 

8 

+1 

1 

7 

Newport . 

. lost 

0 

1 

3 

*2 

0 

9 

London . 

. won 

+2 

1 

12 

1 

1 

8 

Army and Navv. 

. won 

3 

I 

18 

2 

o 

16 

East Midlands.. 

. won 

f3 

0 

14 

i 

0 

5 

Oxford University ... 

. won 

0 

o 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Midland Counties ... 

. won 

2 


25 

o 

1 

3 

Cambridge University. 

. won 

*4 

2 

24 

0 

0 

0 

London . 

. lost ++2 

0 

8 

•» 

0 

10 

North of England ... 

. won 

1 

4 

17 

0 

1 ) 

0 

SCOTLAND. 

. won 

2 

•> 

16 

0 

0 

0 

Glasgow and District. 

. won 

t« 

3 

38 

0 

1 

3 

Ireland . 

. won 

4 

6 

38 

0 

0 

0 

Ulster . 

. won 

2 

3 

19 

0 

0 

0 

North of England_ 

. w on 

+2 

4 

21 

1 

1 

8 

Walks. 

. won 

n 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Neath . 

, won 

t 

1 

8 

0 

1 


Cardiff . 

. won 

*+2 

0 

7 

*1 

1 

6 

Swansea . 

, lost. 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Gloucestershire . 

. won 

1 


11 

0 

0 

0 

England . 

, won 

OSO 

1 

9 

0 

1 

3 

France . 

won 

•3 

■> 

3s 

1 

0 


Total .. 


36 

61 

441 

14 

13 

101 


• A penalty goal, t A dropped goal. 
X A mark goal. 


The following table gives the number of 
times each member of the team played, and 
the scores which he made:— 


Played Trios 


G. F. Morkel . 21 .... o 

It. J. Luyt. 19 .... s 

W. A. Millar . 19_ -j 

D. F. T. Morkel . 19 .... 4 

J. A. Francis. 19 .... 4 

J. D. Luyt. 19 .... 1 

F. P. Luvt. 18_ 3 

W. H. Mortal . 18_ 7 

A. S. Knight. 18 _ 1 

K. McHardy . 17 .... 20 

J. A. Stegmann. 17_ 13 

T. Van Vuuren . 17_ 2 

J. W Morkel. 17_ 6 

E. H. Shum . 13_ 2 

G. Thompson. 13_ 0 


Goals 
. 10 
1 


0 

0 

r. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


S. H. ledger . 

Played 
. 13 . 

Tries 

Goals 
... o 

K. Delanev. 

. 13 . 

.. o 

... o 

J. H. Immelmmi . . . 

. 13 . 

<* 

... o 

W. J. Mills. 

. 12 . 

. . 9 

.. . 0 

F. J. Dobbin. 

. 12 . 

•> 

.. . o 

L. II. Louw . 

. 12 . 

. . 1 

... o 

J. S. Braine . 

. 11 . 

. . o 

1) 

J. D. McCulloch ... 

. 11 . 

.. 0 

.. . o 

G. M. Wrentmore ... 

. 10 . 

. . 3 

7 

W. A. Krige . 

. 9 


1 

0. \ an der Ilofl . . . 

. 8 . 

.. 10 

. . . <» 

8 . N. Cronj6 . 

7 

. . 1 

. . . 0 

J. J. Meintjes . 

. 4 . 

. . 0 

. . . o 


Of the goals which were kicked by D. F. T. 
Morkel eight were from penalties, and goals 
were dropped by J. W. Morkel (2), G. M. 
Wrentmore (2), W. A. Krige \}), and R. J. 
Luyt (1). Of the players who took the 
goal-kicks from tries D. F. T. Morkel kicked 
seventeen from fifty-two attempts, G. P. 
Morkel kicked ten out of nineteen, F. P. Luyt 
six out of eleven. G. M. Wrentmore five out 
of nine, J. W. Morkel four out of eleven, 
and R. J. Luyt failed at one shot. 


As the South Africans met nineteen sides 
which had been opposed by one or more 
previous Colonial teams, the following com¬ 
parison of the scores is of interest:— 




s’ew 

South 

A ust r a- 

South 


Zealand 

Africans 

lians 

Africans 


1903-6 

1906-7 

1908-9 

1912 

-13 

For Agst. 

For Agst. 

For Agst. 

For Agst. 

.Somerset 

23 

0 . 

u 

o . 

8 

0 

. 24 

3 

1 >evon .... 

35 

4 . 

22 

6 . 

24 

3 

. « 

0 

( ornwall 

41 

0 . 

9 

3 . 

18 


. 15 

6 

Monmouth .. 

— 

_ 

17 

It . 



. 16 

0 

JJanellv .... 

— 

_ 

16 

3 . 

3 

8 

. 8 


Glamorgan .. 

9 

0 . 

6 

3 . 

16 

:s 

. 35 

3 

Newport .... 

6 

3 . 

8 

0 . 

3 

3 

. 3 

9 

N avv A: Armv 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

8 

It 

. IK 

it; 

East Midlands 

— 

— 

37 

0 . 

_ 

_ 

. 14 


Oxford Univ. 

17 

0 . 

24 

3 . 

19 

3 

. 6 

0 

Midlands.... 

21 

5 . 

29 

0 . 

_ 

_ 

05 

$ 

Camb. Cniv. 

14 

0 . 

29 

0 . 

11 

9 

. 24 

I) 

SCOTLAND . . 

12 

7 . 

0 

0 . 

— 

__ 

. 16 

0 

IRELAND. . .. 

15 

0 . 

15 

12 . 



. 3S 

0 

Wales . 

0 


11 

it 

6 

9 

s 

0 

(’ardiff .... 

10 

8 . 

0 

17 . 

8 

21 

. 7 

6 

Swansea .... 

4 

3 . 

_ 


0 

6 

. 0 

3 

< iloueesterdiire — 

— 

23 

n 

16 

0 

. 11 

0 

ENGLAND .. 

15 

0 . 

3 

3 . 

y 

3 

. 9 

3 


The following are the records of the four 
Colonial teams which have visited these 
shores in recent years: — 


New Zealand (1905-6) .. 

P. W. L. D. 
33..32..1..0 . 

Points. 
For Agst. 

. 832 39 

South Africans (1906-7) 

28..25. 

.2..1 . 

. 553 81 

Australians (1908-9) .... 

30..24. 

. 5.. 1 . 

. 425 141 

South Africans (1912-13) 

27..24. 

.3..0 . 

. 441 101 
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Maloo, the Aboriginal.. 


A Yarn of North Queensland. 

By HASTINGS DRAPER. 

PART n. 


r HE two explorers 
collected and packed 
up their tools in the 
swag, which Maloo 
carried this time, 
while Jack took 
charge of the sack and its 
precious contents. The 
weight of the latter greatly 
distressed him on the 
downward journey along 
the dizzy ledge, where 
Jack had a hard fight 
with himself to repel the insistent horrible 
thought of a leap from the narrow strip 
of rock upon which he was standing. 
When they had got half-way down the 
perilous descent he felt that he could fight 
against it no longer, so sat down where 


the ledge was somewhat broader to collect 
his faculties and regain his strength. 

“ Missus ’ll be plenty glad see so much 
gold stuff. Boss,” said Maloo. 

Jack’s mind at this remark instantly 
reverted to the prize which reposed in the 
sack lying at his side and to the joy of his 
wife if he returned home safely with it. 
This dispelled the dangerous thoughts which 
had taken such possession of him; he 
started up exclaiming: “ You’re right, Ma¬ 
loo ! I feel a new man at the bare thought of 
how glad the Missus will be when wo return 
and show her what we’ve brought home.” 

And with a gay laugh he continued his 
climb down the mountain closely followed by 
the black boy whoso life in the sorub had 
rendered him seemingly oblivious to fatigue. 

When they had nearly reached the tall 



bunya tree where they had left “ Warrior,” 
Jack was startled at hearing sounds of 
crashing bushes and a loud noighing. 
Breaking his way rapidly through the scrub 
to the spot he saw a Chinaman who had 
removed the hobble from “ Watrior ” and, 
having saddled and bridled the horse, was 
trying to mount him ; but the animal was 
plunging and kicking so violently that he was 
unable to do it. 

As they came up, the would-be thief had at 
last succeeded in getting one foot in the 
stirrup, and was swinging himself into the 
saddlo when the horse gave an upward leap 
and, curving his back, bucked so violently 
that the Chinaman, after turning a somer¬ 
sault, alighted on his hack with a dull thud. 
He lay there gazing up at the sky with a 
fixed stare, apparently quite oblivious to the 
affairs of this earth. 

“ Well done, ‘ Warrior ’! ” exclaimed 
Jack. “ Serve him jolly well right, the 
wretched horse-thief; he is evidently 
stunned ; and there he may lie until he 
comes round ! We will push on, Maloo. I 
don’t care about camping in the neighbour¬ 
hood of that brute, dead or alive.” 

“ Shall us knock him on head to make 
sure?” said Maloo. “That ( hinkey-man 
one big yellow debbil ; him kill us if he get 
chance plenty quick, and run away with 
horse.” 

“ No fear, Maloo ! my Colt will take care 
of the horse if we keep our eyes and ears 
open ; but it would he just as well to camp 
later on, so we’ll be off—the sooner we get 
home the better.” Saying which, Jack 
carefully loaded up “ W arrior,” then they 
mounted and rode off along the track left 
by their outward journey, and, as the trail 
was fresh and the moon was now taking the 
place of the sun, this was an easy matter. 

They did not stop until they reached their 
old camping place on Bellinden Ker, when 
they lit a fire and cooked a couple of large 
damjx'rs, boiled their billy-eans of tea and, 
after opening a tin of corned beef, enjoyed 
a well-earned supper. They then wrapped 
themselves in their blankets and Jack, 
overcome by the fatigues of the day, fell 
off into a deep sleep. Just before daybreak, 
however, he was awakened by Maloo shaking 
his shoulder and saying to him in a low tone : 

“ Boss, some fella followin’ alonga our 
track ; heard um scrub crackle down below. 
P’raps Chinkey-man come life again and 
want to try to ride ono time.” 

As further sleep was now out of the 
question Jack lit a pipe and waited for 
sunrise, when, after a hurried breakfast, they 
saddled up and resumed their journey. 

About sunset they reached the homestead, 
when Jack had the pleasure of seeing his 
wife run down the steps and greet him with 
open arms almost before he could got clear 
of his horse, Maloo having slid down on the 
offside. 

After a hearty greeting Mrs. Gordon asked : 

" Well, what luck. Jack ? You've brought 
yourself back in safety—that’s the main 
thing.” 

“ See that small sack ? ” said her husband 
exultantly. “ Well, that contains the real 
genuine article.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that’s all gold 
in there ? ” For reply Jack cut the cord 
which held the sack to the saddle. It dropped 
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with a heavy thud upon the sandy path, 
&Imo8t embedding itself through its weight. 

“ My word ! ” exclaimed Mrs. .Tack, and 
could say no more, but fairly broke down. 
"With her head on Jack’s shoulder, she burst 
into a paroxysm of tears. 

“ There, don’t cry, dear ! you’ll soon be 
better off,” said Jack. “ I shall ride into 
Cairns to-morrow morning and take it to my 
bankers ; last week they sent me a polite 
intimation that I had slightly overdrawn 
my account—they won’t do that again in a 
hurry, I guess.” 

That evening Jack saw Maloo, with his 
arms folded behind his back, looking at a 
trophy of aboriginal weapons which hung in 
the dining-room for or¬ 
nament. There were 
reed-like spears with 
hardwood points, woom- 
eras for slinging them, 
small oval wooden 
shields of light wood 
with the tribal marks 
upon them, boomerangs 
and nulla-nullas. 

“ Well, Maloo, what 
are you looking at those 
weapons for ? You 
may have the lot if 
you like, or anything 
we have, considering 
what you have done for 
ti8,” said Jack. 

“ Only want nulla- 
nulla, Boss,” was the 
answer. 

Maloo thereupon 
selected a good heavy 
one and bore it off with 
a gratified look to his 
little camp in the corner 
of the veranda. Now, 
a nulla-indla in a prac¬ 
tised hand is a very for¬ 
midable weapon, being 
a club of heavy hard 
wood roughened at one 
end, and swelling at the other to add weight, 
and then terminating in a sharp point. 

When Jack went to bed he slept heavily 
that night owing to the fatigue of the last 
few days ; but not so his wife. Visions of 
their altered position now that they had such 
treasure, and of what they could do with it, 
kept flitting through her mind, and when to¬ 
wards morning she began to doze it was only 
in a fitful way. 

In one of these wakeful moments she 
noticed that the moon had gone down and 
that it had become very dark, with the ex¬ 
ception of a small red spark which was appar¬ 
ently travelling slowly round the room and 
illuminating only the objects within two or 
three inches of it. She knew it could not be 
a firefly, because fireflies give a phosphor¬ 
escent light, whereas this was a small red 
one with a faint odour of burning wood. 
The spark was now approaching the bed, and 
close to it she could dimly see the shape of 
a long skinny hand with claw-like nails, 
and with this she gave a loud scream. 
Almost at the same moment a heavy dull 
thud shook the room. 

Jack, now wide awake, sprang from the 


"The horse grave an upward leap and. curving his 
back, bucked violently-” p. 438.) 


piece of stick, the end 
of which had still a 
glowing ember. In the 
middle of the room stood Maloo 

with the nulla-nulla tightly grasped 
in his hand. 

Jack lit a candle, then turned 
the body of the Chinaman over on to his 
back, and at once recognised him as the 
would-be horse-thief. 

“ Why, what’s the meaning of this, 
Maloo ? ” cried he. 

“ Me woke up by little noise among trees 
near veranda and see Chinkey-man light piece 
stick and come plenty little noise up steps 
and go in Boss’s bedroom. Me get up and 
follow him, just see him behind piecee 
light, saw him knife too, saw him go 
into Boss’s room, so hit him muchee hard 
on top of him head with nulla-nulla ; tink 
me sent him back to Chinkey-land plenty 
quick ! ” 

Jack put his hand on the Chinaman’s 


stout cord with which he bound the still 
insensible Chinaman hand and foot, and 
round the arms and waist, to one of the 
strong kitchen chairs, in a sitting position. 
The Chinaman gradually recovered his 
scattered senses, but seeing the hopelessness 
of his case said never a word; he sat with 
apparently stolid indifference. 

Within an hour Jack had made all his 
preparations for a journey to Cairns. 
“ Warrior ” was harnessed to a light spring- 
cart, a sturdy farm-hand helped lift the 
Chinaman, still bound in the chair, into the 
back of the cart, where the farm-hand took 
a seat bv the side of the prisoner ; and Jack, 
after bidding a tender farewell to his wife and 


bed, when a well-known voice cried, “ Get a 
light. Boss ! ” 

Jack quickly stretched out his hand to the 
side of the bed where the match-box was 
kept, struck a match, and by its light saw 
the body of a Chinaman stretchod on the 
floor face downwards, one of his hands still 
clutching a long knife which had stuck in 
the floor, while near the other hand was a 


chest and after a minute said ; “ You haven’t 
done that, my boy ! The way he’s done his 
hair has saved his life, but I’ll take good care 
it doesn’t his liberty.” 

The Chinaman, like most others in the 
present day, instead of wearing his long 
thick plaited queue down his back had it 
coiled in a circle round the top of his head, 
and upon this coil Maloo’s club had descended 
but with such skill 
and strength as to 
knock him sense¬ 
less. 

Jack now got a 
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depositing the seek with its precious contents 
at his feet, drove off. 

When they reached the small hotel at 
Four-Mile, Jack heard the galloping of horses 
behind him, and, turning, saw a sergeant of 
police, a white constable in khaki, and a 
black-tracker, riding hard ; they pulled up 
on reaching the side of the cart, and the 
sergeant said: 

“ Good morning, Mr. Gordon ! I see you 
have got my man already trussed. We have 
been after him for the last fortnight; he is 
wanted badly in Cairns for the murder of 
another Chinaman; stabbed him through 
the heart when the unfortunate man was 
at home with some friends. He and his 
victim had quarrelled about money matters. 
The murderer then bolted from the house, 
escaped his pursuers, and ‘ went-bush,’ and 



this is the first that has been seen of him 
since. Wo tracked him to your house, 
where your wife gave us the story of his 
capture; so we rode after you as quickly as 
we could. If you don’t mind, we will leave 
him in your cart as you seem to have trussed 
him up comfortably, and we will ride with 
you into Cairns as a guard of honour.” 

“ All right,” Baid Jack, “ very glad of 
your company. I’d no idea I’d got the 
charge of such a celebrity. Our black boy 
would have saved the government the 
trouble and expense of that Chinkey’s pas¬ 
sage to Townsville to be hanged if it hadn’t 
been for his queue.” 

When they arrived in Cairns the prisoner 
was duly handed over to the care of the 
head jailer, and he finally disappeared from 
Jack’s view through the door of the high 


galvanised-iron fence which surrounds Hie 
prison. 

Jack then called at his bankers and de¬ 
posited the small sack and its contents with 
them to be converted into money, and this 
ultimately enlarged Jack’s banking account 
to the extent of about three thousand 
pounds. 

“ And now," said Jack to his joyful wife 
upon his return home, “ I mean to purchase 
an area of the land above that cave which 
will include the rock below it. I shall also 
purchase part of the land where the stream 
is at the foot of the rock and then set about 
floating ‘ The Maloo Gold Mining Company, 
Limited,’ managing director Mr. Jack 
Gordon, and principal shareholders Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Gordon. And when we go to 
allotment I don't think we’ll forget Maloo.” 
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i zxT morning Bob¬ 
bie and his two 
friends gave the 
others an ac¬ 
count of their 
midnight adventure, 
whioh, though true in 
the main, was told 
in a manner calculated 
to glorify themselves 
and to disparage 
Paolo. They had heard some one 
whistling in the woods near the river— 
probably poachers, but they were not in 
the least frightened ; in spite of these and 
other alarms they had carried out their 
little plan of creeping into the camp and 
startling Paolo. They admitted that the 
latter challenged them, but said he was 
nearly soared out of his wits ; and when 
in an unguarded moment Ronald let out 
about Paolo giving the alarm, it was unani¬ 
mously decided that the new tenderfoot was 
not a success as a night guard. 

Paolo would not deny that he had felt 
rather frightened, so Bobbie and Co., 
making the most of this admission, gave him 
no peace throughout the day and lost no 
opportunity of chaffing him and playing 
practical jokes upon him. The rest of the 
boys, led, as is usually the case, hy the 
noisiest members of the troop, followed suit, 
and ragged Paolo so much that the poor boy 
imagined he was really very unpopular with 
his companions, which was far from being 
true. 

It is never pleasant to be unpopular, 
and Paolo, who had always been made so 
much of at home, felt it very keenly; he 
did not know that the boys were only 
following Bobbie’s lead and looked upon 
ragging him as a new Bort of game. A 
couple of months ago Paolo would have 
taken it all very badly, and probably 


CHAPTER XIV.—A DUEL. 

retired to his tent to weep at such ill- 
treatment ; but now he had a different 
spirit in him and he determined that he 
would somehow regain the respect of his 
companions whatever it might cost. Though 
inwardly he was feeling most unhappy, he 
appeared outwardly as bright as usual; and 
Ronald never Buspooted that anything was 
wrong, for the other bojB never ragged Paolo 
much when he was by. 

Paolo was not sorry when night came at 
last, and all retired to -rest healthily tired 
with the labours of the day. He wanted 
much to be allowed to go on guard once 
more to show the boys he was not really 
afraid of the dark, but Mr. Landor told 
him his turn would not come again for 
several days. 

It was perhaps well for Paolo that he did 
not have to watch again that night, for 
though he now had peace from the annoy¬ 
ances of the day, the darkness brought its 
own trials, which in their way were quite as 
bad. 

Some time after all the boys had gone to 
sleep Paolo awoke wondering where he was. 
It was so strange lying on a sack stuffed 
with straw, and to feel earwigs and beetles 
crawling over him in the dark. He fancied 
that he heard some one moving outside 
dose to the tent and he held his breath and 
listened. 

There was the sound of rustling in the grass 
coming nearer and nearer till it stopped, 
and Paolo could hear something breathing, 
close to the canvas. Suddenly the thing 
moved away again as if Btartled ; it was the 
motion of a human being crawling on hands 
and knees, not of a quadruped. Paolo 
shivered with fright, but he knew that if 
he awakened anyone he would be more than 
ever the laughing-stock of the whole camp, 
so he kept silence. 

Presently he heard another sound ; it 


was the soft step of the sentry on duty r 
Paolo could see his shadow on the oanvaa 
as he passed with his lantern. He watched 
eagerly for the return of the light as ita 
bearer patrolled the camp ; several times he 
saw it return, but he beard nothing more of 
the crawling visitor who had alarmed him, 
and before long he fell asleep. 

The next day marked a decided improve¬ 
ment in Paolo’s popularity with the boys. 
They had found him a bright and agreeable 
companion and by no means lacking in 
pluck and high spirits; his apparent 
indifference to their ragging of the previous 
day had also helped to raise him in their 
estimation. In scouting games he proved 
very useful on account of his great patience, 
his ingenuity in devising schemes of attack, 
and the daring with which he carried them 
into execution. 

Finding the boys were more inclined to 
back him up, Paolo decided to take a high 
hand with Bobbie and to try to put an end 
to his irritating chaff once and for alL Up 
to the present he had always answered good- 
humouredly, so it came as rather a surprise 
to everyone to see him go for Bobbie before 
the whole troop. 

Bobbie was chaffing Paolo for the fiftieth 
time about being afraid of the dark, a fact 
which, as Paolo had not denied it, had come 
to be generally accepted. Paolo put down 
the pail of water he was carrying and looked 
Bobbie steadily in the face. 

“ I don’t think you are at all fair,” he said. 
“ Just because I was a bit nervous the first 
night I had to do sentry duty, you never let 
anyone forget it. You don’t give a fellow 
a chance. JuBt let me go on duty again and 
I’ll show you I’m not afraid.” 

“Who got funky and went and woke 
Overbury ! ” went on Bobbie, with a 
provoking laugh. 

“ You won’t believe me when I tell you 
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there was some one prowling round the 
camp,” said Paolo. 

“ There were poachers in the woods, but 
we didn't show funk, did we ? ” 

“ I don’t know about that. You were 
running when I challenged you.” 

“ Yes, and—Oh, my !—didn’t you jump 
when we rushed at you T What did you 
think we were ! You were in a blue funk 
all the time, weren’t you T ” 

“ Well, not quite a blue funk,” said Paolo, 
“ but just a little funk. I’ll own that.” 

“ He owns it, you see,” cried Bobbie in 
derision. “ He owns he was a coward.” 

Paolo might have retorted that it is not 
everyone who feels frightened who is a 
coward, but only he who gives way to his 
fear. He did not know this important 
secret, and he knew to his shame that he had 
been frightened ; but he felt that Bobbie 
was very unjust, and suddenly his outraged 
feelings boiled up within him and he rushed 
at Bobbie, hitting him wildly on the nose. 
Everyone cheered, for Bobbie was older and 
taller than Paolo, and the boys gathered 
round to watch the expected fight. 

Bobbie in his better moments would have 
refused to fight a smaller boy, but his 
jealousy and his unkindness blinded him and 
made him forget how unfair the contest was 
bound to be. 

“ Oh, you want to fight, do you ? ” he 
cried, flushing with rage. “ Well, I’ll give 
you all you want.” 

Paolo was quite cool, but his eyes flashed 
with a strange light; and, after a pause for 
breath, the two boys went for one another 
in deadly earnest. Paolo knew nothing 
about boxing, but he fought like a little 
demon, hitting as hard as he knew how, 
regardless of the blood which poured from 
his nose after a well-directed blow from 
Bobbie; and, in spite of his lack of science 
and his inferiority in strength and weight, 
he did not let Bobbie off unscathed, for he 
gave him a black eye and knocked out a 
tooth. 

But it was apparent from the first 
that they were unequally matched and 
that Paolo was in for a bad beating. The 
other boyB, noticing this and seeing that 
they were tremendously in earnest, tried 
to 8top the fight. Some caught hold of 
Bobbie and told him it was caddish to go 
on when Paolo was obviously beaten; 
others pulled Paolo off, telling him that be 
had no chance and that he had better give 
in. But Paolo cried “ Never ! I won’t give 
in till he apologises for calling me a coward,” 
and Bobbie angrily declared that it was 
Paolo who should apologise, not he. So 
they went at it again more fiercely than ever. 

It was really beginning to look serious. 
But, though the boys had never seen any¬ 
one with suoh invincible energy as Paolo, 
it seemed that the fight must soon be over; 
for Paolo’s face was covered with blood and 
both his eyes so swollen that he could 
scarcely see out of them. He was obviously 
faint and giddy, for many of his blows now 
fell wide of his opponent and he staggered 
at times as if about to fall. 

“ Give it up, Polly,” cried one of the boys. 
“ You’ve had enough. You oan’t possibly 
beat Bobbie.” 

Paolo said nothing, but went for his foe 
once more with the energy of despair, only 


to be knocked flat on the ground by a blow 
from Bobbie. ■ 

“ He’s done,” cried Jock. “ Stop the 
fight.” 

But no ! Paolo was still unconquered ! 
To everyone’s surprise he rose to his feet 
and hurled himself once more at Bobbie, who 
promptly knocked him down again. But 
Bobbie was frankly tired of it all and would 
have stopped the fight if he had not been 
attacked. It is rather tame to keep on 
knocking a chap down, who will get up 
again simply to be knocked down. All the 
boyB admired Paolo’s pluck, but they were 
beginning to wonder what Mr. Landor 
would say about it all. 

“ He’ll get killed, if he goes on much 
longer,” said Seth Leverson. “ Come away, 
Bobbie. You can’t fight him any more.” 

Bobbie folded his arms and determined that 
he would not hit Paolo any more, even if 
he attacked him. However, when Paolo did 
attack, rising to his feet for the last time, his 
temper got the better of him and once more 
he felled him to the ground. 

This time Paolo did not get up again, but 
lay as if stunned, his white face looking up 
at the sky, surrounded by the crowd of 
frightened boys, who thought that Bobbie 
had killed him. 

Bobbie was the first to fall on his knees 
beside Paolo and unfasten his shirt. Then 
they flicked his chest with damp towels 
and he soon began to come round again. 

Just at this moment Ronald, who had 
been to Rockleigh with another boy to fetch 
Borne letters, came running into the camp, 
and seeing the little crowd of scouts, pushed 
his way into their midst. He took in the 
situation at a glance-; and, in answer to 
his eager questions, the boys told him how it 
had all happened. 

At first he bitterly blamed Bobbie for his 


work, but the others told him how, even 
when Bobbie was willing to end the fight, 
Paolo had refused to give in, so Ronald 
said : 

“ Well, I hope you’ll both shake hands 
and be friends after all this. At any rato 
you can’t call him a coward now'.” 

“ No, he certainly is not a coward in that 
way,” confessed Bobbie. “ I’ve never seen 
a pluckier little fighter. But he began it, 
not I.” 

When Paolo had recovered sufficiently to 
stand, he actually wanted to begin to fight 
again, but everyone assured him it was 
impossible. 

“ But he hasn’t apologised yet,” said he, 
“ and—and I’m not beaten. I won’t give 
in—till he apologises.” 

“ Well, old chap,” said Ronald, smiling, 
“ I don’t know about your not being beaten. 
You don’t look as if you are fit for much. 
It is absurd to think of your fighting a big 
fellow like Bobbie ; but I’m sure he won’t 
call you a coward again.” 

Ronald could not help laughing to himself, 
as he contrasted the poor, battered little 
scout covered with blood and bruises and 
with both his eyes closed up, with the boy 
whose portrait had been hung in the 
Academy, his father’s pride and his mother's 
darling. But to Ronald, the sturdy English 
schoolboy, Paolo Costa, miserable-looking 
object as he now was, appeared far hand¬ 
somer in this war-like guise than he ever did 
glorified by his father’s art. 

Bobbie teased Paolo no more, but he had 
not yet quite conquered his jealousy, so he 
avoided him whenever possible; but with 
the other boyB Paolo’s popularity was 
quite assured, and his great fight with 
Bobbie proved an almost inexhaustible 
topio of conversation for several days to 
come. 


{To be continued.) 
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Cycling for the Month: april. 

A Page Tor the “ B.O.P." Wheelman. 


I T is in the earlier part of the active riding 
season that cyclists suffer most from 
muscular stiffness and strain. A fine day 
tempts one to put in an extra big mileage, 
and, not being yet in really hard condition, 
we find ourselves afflicted with what the 
doctors and other learned people call local 
muscular fatigue or stiffness, which is often 
really quite painful. 

Of course, stiffness only comes on when 
a person is more or less out of practice in 
the exercise that he is performing, and it is 
thus a sure sign of the want of training, as 
we may say. The more a cyclist rides, day 
after day, the less is he likely to feel any 
adverse effect from even the longest rides, 
and with a really hard-riding cyclist, all 
liability to stiffness usually disappears some¬ 
where about this time of the year. He has, 
you see, “got into form,” as the phrase is. 
But until one does arrive at that state of 
physical fitness, stiffness is apt to result 
from any overdoing of distance, or from 
a spell of hard plugging against a strong 
head wind. 

Now, a capital dodge for escaping stiffness 
in the early season, is to well rub in a little 
embrocation after each ride, and before 
you change into your ordinary clothes. 
Don’t wait for tlic stiffness to actually come 
on before doing this; rub the embrocation 
into your muscles as a precaution, and then 
you will never feel any stiffness at all. That 
is a very old, and to-day universal, <£ tip ” 
with path-racing cyclists and speed road- 
riders, and it is also valuable to the ordinary 
wheelman. 

Having said that to you, I think lean in 
return hear some fellows saying something 
to me, and the purport of their remarks 
I imagine to be somewhat like this : 

“ Yes, but embrocation costs money, and 
so seems to be rather in the nature of a 
luxury.” 

Well, pocket-money not being always too 
plentiful, and advice certainly not worth 
much unless one can also demonstrate 
how it is to be followed, I am going to tell 
you how to make a real, right-down, rattling 
good cycling embrocation at the cost of only 
a few pence, or, to be more precise, say four- 
pence. 

Procure a six-ounce bottle, and with it 
march off to the nearest chemist’s shop and 
ask him to put into the bottle one penny¬ 
worth of acetic acid, one pennyworth of 
spirits of camphor, and one pennyworth of 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

spirits of turpentine. When you get home 
add to this the white of one egg, then fill 
up the bottle with water, cork securely, 
and there you are ! Or. rather, there is 
your embrocation. I might just add that 
this mixture acts better as a muscle-reviver 
if it is not used quite freshly made ; it 
should be left for a little while to mature 
in quality. So, having made it* and seen 
that it i8 well corked down, put it away in 
a dark cupboard for a week or so before 
using. 

In the case of a strained muscle, a good- 
sized cloth dipped in fairly hot w'ater, wrung 
out, and placed upon the muscle before 
rubbing it, greatly assists the action of any 
embrocation. 

BEWARE OF THE TAR! 

Getting out and about in the country 
just now, one not infrequently comes to 
places where the roadway is being treated 
with some preparation or other in order to 
allay the summer dust nuisance, which 
nuisance, by the way, is mainly caused by 
motor-cars/ If the stuff that is being spread 
upon the surface of the highway is just ordin¬ 
ary tar, the cyclist should be extremely 
careful how he rides there. By far the 
wisest plan, indeed, is to get off and w r alk 
past that danger zone. 

For wet tar is a terror for causing side¬ 
slips, and once you come down on it, you 
w ill never forget it. I remember an occasion 
when tar was being applied to the principal 
streets in Kedhill. In one day, at least 
eight cyclists had real, thorough-going side¬ 
slips there, smack down flat in the roadway, 
and, as they fell among the hot tar, their 
clothes were completely ruined. Happily 
tar is not so popular now as it once was 
for making roads dustless. Keep an eye 
open for it, however, when on your wheel 
wanderings. 

Besides purely pleasure cycling, most of 
us use our bikes for all sorts of handy getting 
about, and that being so, a carrier is a most 
convenient adjunct to have on one’s machine. 
Fixed over the back wheel is by far and 
away the best position for any cycle-carrier, 
for there, no matter w hat the weight carried, 
it does not affect the steering. 

The chief objection to most carriers is that 
they are still there when you don’t want to 
use them. But some of them are made so 


that they will fold back flat against the rear 
chain stays. One pattern of carrier there 
is that ingeniously takes three forms. Fully 
open it is a strong neat luggage carrier ; 
paitly closed it carries a mackintosh cape in 
small space just under the tool wallet, or. 
not required for service as a carrier of any¬ 
thing, it can be instantly collapsed fiat on 
the chain stays, quite out of the way. It 
is a clever contrivance that, as one critic 
obsefVed, “ would not look cumbersome even 
on a racing machine.” 

IF YOUR BICYCLE SQUEAK8. 

A good bicycle, maintained in repair and 
properly oiled, should be practically silent 
in running upon the road. When you en¬ 
counter any fellow pedalling along to the 
accompaniment of a discordant jangling, 
grinding or squeaking noise emitted by his 
two-wheeled mount, you are pretty certain 
to find that he is a poor, haphazard kind of 
a cyclist. For even an old bicycle, decently 
adjusted and tended, “keeps its mouth shut,” 
and silent running is a charm of any 
machine. 

Whenever a bicycle that is usually silent 
in running begins to “ speak ” in any way, 
the matter should be attended to forthwith, 
for noise in the running of a cycle implies 
defective working as a rule. First of all, 
ascertain that all the bearings arc avcII oiled. 
Sometimes a most mysterious squeaking, 
that may long defy identification, comes 
from the springs of the saddle, and is to be 
cured by a drop of oil applied in exactly the 
right place. The leather itself of a new 
saddle, not being yet worn pliant, will, in 
some eases, squeak most audibly. Of 
course, the more you ride the saddle, the 
fainter grows the squeak, but, to act more 
expeditiously, you should well rub the under 
side of the leather with soap. 

Where the squeak or other noise is heard 
regularly at each revolution of the wheels 
or pedals, it is usually merely a question 
of oil, or of some minor matter of adjust¬ 
ment, to set the thing right. If, on the 
contrary, a harsh grating sound is noticed 
as being produced only now and again, you 
should immediately make a thorough exami¬ 
nation to see that no part of the tubing has 
become fractured. 

To do this, lightly tap each tube and fork 
with, say, a small spanner and listen to make 
sure that it “rings” true. If any such 
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part fails to do so, have it examined by 
a repairer before you trust yourself on the 
machine again. By this proceeding you 
may very likely avoid a bad accident. 

At the conclusion of a long day’s ride on 
the Great North Road, I once noticed a 
most weird noise coming occasionally from 
the bicycle of another cyclist. Between 
Potter’s Bar and High Barnet I spoke 
to him about it, and he decided to have 
the machine examined on reaching the latter 
town. It being Bank Holiday, the first 
repairer’s shop we came to was closed, but 
a passing individual announced himself 
as being a cycle-maker by trade and kindly 
offered to look at the bike. He went care¬ 
fully over it, and then said: 

“ Yes; the crown of the front forks is 
fractured. I guess you’d have broken 
your neck if you had free-wheeled down 
Barnet Hill which is just in front of you.’* 

So you see that any unusual noise on a 
cycle is really a danger signal, and it should 
be unhesitatingly accepted as such. 

80ME DRE38 HINTS. 

Not a few cyclists wear celluloid shirt 
collars of the kind that, instead of having to 
be sent to the laundry, can be kept clean by 
.simply wiping them over with a damp 
sponge. As these collars always remain 
stiff, they are very convenient for cycling 
wear. In order that they shall retain their 
whiteness, however, wearers of them should 
always give them a wipe over before putting 
them away, say, from one week end to 
another, or even after each time of using. 
Thus treated, they continue to look quite 
snowy even for years. 

Referring to matters of dress, it seems 
a funny thing that some fellows, otherwise 
rather neat and natty, may be, even “ nut¬ 
like,” in their attire, appear to think that 
any old clothes are good enough to go 
cycling in. I am sure I have seen some of 
them arrive home from school, or the older 
ones, from business, quite band-boxy, so to 
speak, and yet come out again with their 
bikes soon after, looking like ruffians. No 
one with any sense wants to be a dandy or 
a fop, but there is absolutely nothing about 
the grand sport and pastime of cycling to 
prevent one’s continuing to present the 
appearances of a young English gentleman 
when indulging in it. 

Here are one or two points about cycling 
clothes that may be worth noting. 

A cycling cap, not having too large a 
peak for the wind to get under and so blow’ 
the cap off, should be chosen to suit one’s 
particular style of face. As to this there 
should be little difficulty, for a well-knowm 
dealer once told me that he stocked cycling 
caps in as many as twenty-seven different 
shapes ! A fellow W’ould require to own a 
very peculiar cast of countenance that 
should require a twenty-eighth pattern cap, 
one would think ! 

Your cycling suit, naturally enough, 
may be of any colour or design of cloth 
that you please, but that best keeps its shape 
that is made of not too loosely woven 
material. If you choose a fairly thick 
material, don’t have a Norfolk jacket, as these 
are always warmer to wear, and are more 
comfortable when of lighter weight cloth. 

Stockings to match, and, for prefer¬ 
ence, with thin feet and thick legs, as 
such stockings are described. Shoes black 
or brown, as you fancy, and if they are 
really wide enough for you in the sole, 
they w'ill not press over at the side from the 
pressure of constant pedalling. 

A jersey is a very appropriate under¬ 
garment for cycling, and you may have one 
that is adapted to take a collar, so that 
you can wear a collar and necktie w'ith it. 


8PEED GEARS. 

A very considerable proportion of bicycles 
now are fitted with two- or thrcc-specd 
gears. But a variable speed gear adds to 
the cost of a bicycle, and so there are a good 
many young cyclists who are having to wait 
a while before, earning money for themselves, 
they can afford to own that extra luxury. 

Now, with a three-speed hub to your 
machine, you can have a low gear, a medium 
gear, perhaps, say, twenty inches higher, 
and a top gear twenty inches higher than 
that, each of these being switched on at 
your will. And if you, riding a medium 
fixed gear bicyole, are cycling with another 
rider who is on a two or three-speeder, 
you will not improbably be surprised to 
find how your companion, switching on 
his top gear, runs away from you down 
long, easy descents. While you are scuttling 
after him on your fixed gear, he, not pedal¬ 
ling fast either, sweeps right away and 
leaves you behind him. 

That fact causes some young fellows to 
do an act that they soon repent. Not able 
to yet afford a variable sj>eed gear, they 
have a bigger fixed gear wheel fitted to their 
bicycles. With what result ? Why, only 
to find that, owing to the harder work on 
the level or uphill, their average pace per 
mile on a run is slower than when they rode 
a lower gear; and too high a gear for your 
strength takes every bit of the benefit and 
pleasure out of cycling. The truth is that 
a high gear is only of advantage to the 
ordinary cyclist when it can be used turn 
and turn about with a lower gear, to be 
switched on when there is harder pedalling 
work to be done. Therefore, while waiting 
until you can run to a variable gear, don’t 
gear too high. 

As a writer uj>on cycling topics, I require 
every season to have a look round at all the 
new machines. Or, anyway, at as many of 
them as I can manage to inspect. Now, 
naturally enough, if you pay a big price, you 
can get a good bike for your money ; if you 
cannot, it is generally more difficult to do so. 
That is why I am gratified to mention that 
the “ Juno ” bicycles of the Metropolitan 
Machinists’ Co., Ltd., are really first grade 
machines at a moderate price. And 1 was 
specially pleased to note what careful atten¬ 
tion that firm gives to building boys’ 
bicycles. 

April being proverbially a month of the 
year that usually brings us a goodly supply 
of rain showers, reminds one of an admirable 
little extension mudguard I recently saw, or. 
rather, a foreguard over the front wheel, 
that can be popped on or taken off in a few 
seconds. This guard simply clips on to the 
stirrup of the front wheel brake, and is thus 
fastened there without any screws. And 
we all know how, without a foreguard of 
some kind, the splashes of mud projected 
by the front wheel soon fairly smother both 
machine and rider. This one can be put on 
or taken off in “ two two’s,” and it weighs 
“ next to nothing.” 

jr jr 

THE SPLIT INFINITIVE. 

rpm split infinitive, my lad, 

I Is something to avoid ; 

To sec you use it makes me sad, 

The charm your essay might have had 
Is by its use destroyed. 

So take my counsel, prithee, do. 

That turn for licence curb ; 

It will be quite unwise of 3 x 111 

To let aught creep between the “ to " 

And its ally, the verb. 

In language many a black abyss 
Awaits you far* and nigh ; 

.Such pitfalls I would have you miws. 

But chiefly do beware of this 
Grammatical Paul Pry! 

P. J. Cox. 


SCIENTIFIC 

Odds and Ends. 

I.—Some Experiments 
with Magnets. 

By W. M. 8EABER, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

I TOR these it is necessary to buy two 
i small bar magnets, which can be 
obtained from many toj T shops, or from 
some chemists. They cost from 10</. per pair 
upwards, according to size. The ordinary 
horse-shoe magnet is not much good for 
these experiments. It will be seen that the 
two bar magnets are protected by pieces 
of iron at the ends. If this were not done, 
the magnetism would weaken much more 
rapidly. You will also notice that each 
magnet has a line across one end, and that 
they arc placed so that the marked ends 
are away from each other. Now take off 
the pieces of iron and separate the bars. 
You will find that the marked ends will 
repel each other, and so will the plain ends, 
but a plain end and a marked end will 
attract each other. 

You must obtain now several thin 
knitting pins as long as you like. If your 
sister cannot supply you w ith these, probably 
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you can get them at some draper's. They 
must be cut into short pieces about 1V 
to 2 inches long, which can be done by 
making a cut with a good three-cornered file, 
placing the file fiat on the table and using its 
upper edge as a means of breaking the needle 
at the cut, placing the cut just on the edge 
of the file, and smartly bending the needle 
with both hands. 

These pieces (of which about a dozen 
may be cut) must now r be magnetised 
separate^'. To do this you take one, place 
it flat on the table, put a match across 
its centre, and a weight at one end of the 
match, so that the needle is prevented 
from moving about. Take one magnet 
in each hand, holding one by the marked 
end and the other by the plain end. Bring 
their other ends one on each side 
of the match at the centre of the piece 
of knitting needle, and slowly draw each 
magnet towards the end nearest to it, 
touching the needle all the time. Bring 
them back over the top again to the centre 
without touching the needle, and you are 
ready to start again. Do this seven times, 
and you have turned the piece of knitting 
needle into quite a strong little magnet. 

You will find that the end of the needle 
which you stroked with a marked end 
will be attracted by a marked end, and 
pushed away by a plain end ; and similarly, 
the end rubbed with the plain end of 
the other magnet will be attracted by 
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And gave Francie away ! I had read of big, 
«trong men telling, under torture, things 
that they would have died sooner than tell 
otherwise—and I was only a boy. I might, 
■without knowing what I wa9 doing, betray 
poor, trusting Francie to be tortured and 
killed by his fiendish enemy. I must get 
away—I must not be there when Barto 
returned to torture and make a traitor of me ! 

In a mad panic, I struggled, and strained, 
and pulled, trying to loosen the rope that 
tied me. Except that my wrists and 
ankles got cut, it was all to no effect. At 
first it seemed so, anyhow; then, as my panic 
subsided, I noticed that my right arm felt 
a trifle less confined than it had been. Not 
without pain and difficulty, I managed, at 
length, to work my hand and forearm free 
•of the rope. A little wriggling and stretching, 
and my clasp-knife was extracted from the 
inside pocket of my school-uniform shirt. 
A little hacking and sawing at the rope, and 
I was altogether free from my bonds. 

Shall I ever forget the joy and thankful¬ 
ness that moment brought me, even though 
the next sent me tumbling to the floor, faint 
and exhausted ? 

But I quickly recovered myself, for I 
was in desperate haste to get out of the 
house and hide, lest one, or both of the 
Barbuzzi brothers should come back sooner 
than was to be expected. I dared not go 
near Francie, lest, by some unlucky chance, 
they should catch sight of me and get a 
clue to his whereabouts. I must find quite 
another hiding-place. But where ? The 
answer flashed instantly on my searching 
mind, and brought with it an inspiriting 
suggestion that filled me with hope. 

I was quite well aware that, even though 
I, as well as Francie, were concealed past 
finding by the Barbuzzi, the situation 
still would remain trying and dangerous 
for both of us. The villains might choose 
to keep possession of our island until they 
:spied my father’s yacht returning, and that, 
possibly, might not be for another couple 
of days. In the meanwhile, with them 
searching for us, Francie and I would not 
<lare, for our lives, to move a yard from 
our hiding-places. 

And there was even worse than that 
for me to fear. For I knew that, when 
I never came to announce the Barbuzzi’s 
■departure to him, Francis’s anxiety on my 
account would force him, before very long, 
to leave his safe refuge and risk his enemies’ 
knives to find out what had happened. 
.So if, after all, he was not to fall a victim 
to Barto Barbuzzi’s mad thiret for venge¬ 
ance, the sooner our island was rid of that 
ruffian and his brother the better. But poor 
Francie and I, singly or conjointly, were, 
very evidently, not fitted to do the ridding. 

All this I had sense enough to see very 
elearly. Therefore, when I remembered 
a good place for me to hide in, it can te 
easily imagined how eagerly I snatched at 
the idea which that hiding-place naturally 
suggested—the idea of summoning help 
.from beyond the island. 

Even as these thoughts were hurrying 
through my mind, I was rushing from one 
room to another, collecting my father’s 
field-glasses, his shaving-mirror and a 
■cherished little notebook of my own. 
These articles—suddenly become of price¬ 



I pulled out the notebook, which contained our carefully 
arranged code of signals, and set to work.” p. 446.) 


less importance to me 
— I thrust into the 
bosom of my shirt. 

Then, peeping first to 
see that the Barbuzzi 
were not in sight, I 
ran out of the house 
and made for the cover 
of a little patch of 
w’ind - cropped and 
twisted trecs that 
fringed the edge of the cliff 
close by. 

When I got there, I took 
hold of the exposed roots of 
one of those hardy trees, and 
cautiously let myself drop over 
the cliff on to a narrow, slanting 
ledge on its precipitous face. 

This ledge ran down, at a slight 
angle, for about fifteen feet. 

There it stopped, widening into 
an almost level platform large 
enough to give standing room 
to a dozen people or more at 
one time. The platform was 
the tup of a sort of great 
natural buttress of the cliff, 
and the sides of the buttress, save that 
which was against the cliff, fell sheer down, 
a hundred and seventy feet, to the sea 
breaking in foam on the rocks below. 

It was just the place to take hold of the 
heart of a boy, and its fascination was, 
of course, increased by the spice of difficulty 
and danger there was in getting access to it. 
No wonder that I regarded it at all times as 
my own especial sanctum ! 

As the trees overhanging the cliff hid the 
platform, and the ledge that led down to it, 
from view from above, unless one went 
out of one's way to look for them, I felt 
quite safe here from the Barbuzzi. Besides, 
the weather of centuries had worn out a 
hole in the cliff, behind the platform, in 
which a boy, who didn’t mind being 
cramped a little, could lie well-hidden from 
the sight of all save the sea-birds. 

But I did not mean to take to the hole 
just yet. There w r as work to be done first. 
There, on my right, across more than a dozen 
miles of water—just then, unusually bare 


of boats or vessels of any description—lay 
the little settlement on the mainland. My 
work was to summon help from there in 
our sore need. 

I glanced quickly up at the sun. Yes, 
the sun was just right. Though I felt as if 
weeks had passed since Francie and I 
set out on our tour of inspection in the 
early morning, it wanted still more than 
two hours of noon. Cuthbert would be at 
his post. 

Eighteen months ago, Cuthbert Dawson 
and I had started a system of signalling to 
each other by sun-flashes. We had made up 
a private code of our own—though not 
without incurring a heavy debt to the 
Morse telegraphic code, of which Cuth had 
learned something from a cousin who was 
in the Northport telegraphic office—and 
we had got so enthusiastically interested 
in what we had begun as an idle game, that 
we had kept it up to the constant improve¬ 
ment of our methods. 

When we were at our homes, in the school 
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vacations, we made it a duty to repair 
twice, every day of sunshine, to our respective 
heliographic stations on each side of the 
dividing channel. In the morning, as the 
position of the sun demanded, it was I 
who hashed messages with a looking-glass 
to Cuth from my cliff platform. Then, in 
the afternoon, I received those he sent to 
me from the top of the little hill behind his 
fathers house. 

By dint of much practice we had brought 
our somewhat primitive heliography to 
quite a serviceable degree of efficiency, 
and Cuth and I were as proud of it as if 
we had discovered the sun and invented 
minors. 

My father had allowed that our sun¬ 
signalling might prove valuable in an 
emergency. Well, here was an emergency 
with a vengeance—an emergency that was 
going to prove the worth of a mere boy's 
jiastime ! For I pinned my faith to that 
pastime to turn the tables on the Barbuzzi 
Indore long, and win freedom and safety 
for Franeie and myself. 

Eager and excited, I hauled a rough 
wooden stand of my own making out of 
the hole in the cliff, where I kept it handy. 
Then, placing it in position, I hung my 
father’s shaving-mirror on it, pulled out the 
notebook, which contained our carefully 
arranged code of signals, and set to work. 

To begin with, I twice flashed “ Urgent.” 
Then slowly and surely my flashes spelled 
out: — 


few intimate friends, and he and his yacht 
had put in a couple of days at the island 
only a few’ weeks previously. Well, if our 
rescuers w ould only come quickly and lay 
the Barbuzzi by the heels, that would speed 
the restoration of Mr. Blundell’s yacht to 
her owner ! 

And presently my heart was gladdened 
when, by the assistance of the field-glasses, 
I managed to pick up on the wide bare 
channel a distant speck which, from its 
position, I rightly guessed to be the boat 
bringing help to us. 

It was very sunny and peaceful up in 
that crow's-nest of a place. Save for the 
occasional cry of a sea-gull and the con¬ 
tinuous murmur of the summer sea fretting 
itself on the rocks far below, no sound broke 
the stillness. Then, from some distance 
behind me, came sounds that made hideous 
discord to my ear—the Barbuzzi brothers 
shouting to each other. Poor Franeie, in 
h.s leafy hiding-place, would be sure to hear 


them too—perhaps it might even be the 
“ Tree of Refuge ” Gully itself that the 
shouting came from! But I needn’t fear— 
I defied them to find Franeie ! 

I wondered what the poor fellow was 
thinking and feeling. I wished that it 
had been possible for me to hearten him 
up with the news that our plight was known 
on the mainland, and a boat was now 
hastening across the channel to rescue us 
from that terrible man with the fingerless 
hand who had taken possession of our 
island and driven us into hiding. 

Then, while I sat, with glee in my heart 
and the field-glasses glued to my eyes, 
watching the gradual enlargement of that 
distant speck to a size that made it dis¬ 
tinguishable as a yacht, of a sudden there 
broke upon my ears a confused hubbub of 
noise, coming out of our house. Well I knew 
what it meant ! The Barbuzzi had returned 
from their fruitless search and had discovered 
my escape! 


[To be continued.) 
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HOW TO MAKE 8TILTS. 


Franeie and I in great danger. The 
Barbuzzi here. Father away. Send 
help at once to us.” 

1 was sure that Cuth, knowing ail about 
the Barbuzzi brothers, would not fail to 
understand the message and what the 
message implied. Still, to leavo no room 
for his misreading it, I carefully repeated 
it several times. 

1 had no means of knowing that my chum 
had got the message, or, even, had been 
at his post to get it. But, all the same, it 
never entered my mind to doubt that 1 c 
had been there, and had duly received it, 
and would do a boy’s utmost to havo my 
appeal quickly and effectively answered. 
I could so absolutely rely upon Cuth. 

So, satisfied to know that I had done my 
part in summoning help, and that help 
was sure to reach us as speedily as might 
be, I bundled myself and signalling con¬ 
traptions into the hole in the cliff. There 
I sat, field-glasses in hand, to wait and 
watch for the first appearance in the far 
distance of a boat coming to our rescue. 
I knew it must take some little time to make 
up a rescue party and get under way, so 1 
tried to possess my soul in patience. 

But waiting and watching is weary work 
to an eager boy, and the time passed slowly, 
though I had acquired, from my lofty look¬ 
out. an interesting bit of information to 
ruminate on. This was supplied by my 
recognition of the stolen yacht, which had 
brought the dreadful Barto Barbuzzi and 
his brother to our island, and which now- 
lav peacefully at anchor, a little way out¬ 
side the farther horn of the harbour. 

As soon as I had set eyes on her I had 
recognised her as Mr. Blundell’s Print.-** Ido, 
for Mr. Blundell was one of my father's 


By tv. J. HoRXFJi. 
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QTILTS for walking will ranee from about 12 in. 

‘ ’ to 21 in. in height, measured from the ground to 
jhc to;*s of the brackets, or spurs, on which the feet 
rest. The height 
of the sticks above 
this should be 
sufficient to reach 
a little above the 
shoulders of the 
jierson w-ho uses 
them. The con¬ 
struction is very 
simple except in the 
few eases where the 
height of step is 
made adjustable. 
Usually it is fixed 
at about 18 in., 
and the total height 
of the sticks for 
t li a t amount 
should be about 
b ft. C in. 

A small pair of 
stilts for a boy of 
not more than ten 
or twelve can be 
made from two 
ordinary broom 
handles with 
blocks screwed to 
them. The way to 
do this is shown 
in Fig. 1. The 
broom handle is 
rebated to about 
one - third of its 
thickness. This 
forms a flat surface 
to screw the block 
against and also 
provides a shoulder 



above .Hid 
it iu p 


below which assists I he screw s in keeping 
The screw should not bo less than 2 in. 


lung, and .-houll be put through the stick into the 


block as shown. The block should be rather less in 
thickness tlian the stick. The height to the top of 
the block in this case should be about 12 in. 

Generally the 
sticks for stilts are 
of square section at 
the part where the 
blocks are attached 
and are made 
cylindrical, or 
nearly so, above 
and below, as in 
Fig. 2. Yellow pine 
or pitch pine is 
suitable, or even 
deal if sound 
s t r a i g h t-grained 
pieces can bo ob¬ 
tained. They should 
be about b ft. 10 in. 
long by 1J in. 
square. The block- 
may be about 1$ in. 
thick ami of a suit¬ 
able width for the 
boots, the measure¬ 
ment of the latter 
being taken across 
the arched portion 
between sole and 
heel. The blocks 
should havo alight 
upward projections 
beyond this width to 
prevent any possi¬ 
bility of the feet 
slipping off them. 

In Fig. 2 two of 
these blocks arc 
shown on opposite 
sides of a stick, but 
as a rule there i* 

only one. The reason for having two is that two differ¬ 
ent heights of step arc thus given, the lower one being, 
say, 18 in. from the ground, and the upper one 24 iD. 
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T he Solutions to the problems set in our 
issue for February 1 are here given. 
The pieces in Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 are ar¬ 
ranged as below: 



The Weight Problem. — The trout 
weighs 6 lbs. Let X represent tho weight 
of the trout: half of X is 3 lbs., therefore 
X weighs 6 lbs. 

A Division Puzzle.— 2 is divided by 5 
so that the result will be 1,000, thus: 

I I i V = M = 1,000. 

Ay Easy Cipher. —In this cipher the 
letter next but one to the ono intended is 
used, but backwards instead of forwards, with 
two characters X and 2 introduced to start 
the alphabet. Thus A is represented by X, B 
by 2. C by A, I) by B, E by C. F by D, G 
by E, H by F. and so on. The message 
thus deciphered reads : “ The ‘ B.O.P.’ is 
the friend of all boys of all countries.” 

The cryptograpliic verse is as follows: 

As quietly to steal he stole 
His bag of chink he chunk. 

And many a wicked smile he smole. 
And many a wink he wunk. 

BURIED TOWNS. 

1. Oxford. 

2. Brighton. 

3. Dover. 

4. Carlisle. 

5. Frome. 

11. Deal. 



Sports and Pastimes. 


By MORLBY ADAMS. 

{Solutions to Puzzles and Problems on p. 283.) 

THE THREE QUESTIONS. 

The King’s Jester answered the monarch 
thus: The courier, in reply to the question 
“How long have you been waiting?” said 
“ Too-too-too-too-too-too,” by which it was 
quite evident he meant from “ Two to Two 
to Two-Two.” 

In trying to solve the second problem 
one would naturally suppose the answer to 
be “ ten times,” but the carpenter in pulling 
out of his pocket ten nails at a time would 
tako out five in his hand and five on the ends 
of his fingers (his own nails), and he would, 
therefore, put his hand in his pocket twenty 
times to empty it. 

Having solved these questions the jester 



said that it was plain the King meant by 
Y YUR Y YUBICU RY Y4ME 

“ Too wise you are, too wise you be, 

I see you are too wise for me.*’ 

And so, having successfully passed the 
test, he was granted his life. 


The solution to the Word Puzzles are as 
follow s : 



Stop—shop -shoe. 

Must—mast—east—cant. 

Boy—bay—may—man. 

Less—loss—lose—lore—more. 

Fish—fist—mist—most—moat—meat. 
Wool—fool—foot—boot—bolt —bole—bale 
—ball. 



Correspondence. 

I. . WILEY.—It should not be a drawback to your 
enterimr the Royal Navy. You say that you ore 
** sound as a beil ” in every other respect.* If the 
hair continues to fall out see a doctor on the matter. 

D. GTRso.v.--Your “ coin ” is a token of ex-President 
Willium Henry Harrison of the United States. It 
was struck while he was a candidate for the office, 
and has no particular value. 

II. HARPER.—The “ Queen's Park ” and the “ Queen's 
Park Ranirer< ” are two distinct clubs. The former 
is a (.»la-vow dub. 

II. K. H. (St. Leonard’s-on-Sea).—The November 
1911 monthly part i* obtainable from the publishers 
at the usual price. 

Barton', \V. G. £.—“ The Triple Alliance ” was a 
serial storv bv Harold Avcrv. which appeared in 
Yol. XIX of the " B.O.lV (1897). It was illustrated 
by Alfred Penr*e. 

L. F. JoN’ES. Write to the manager of the steamship 
company which you wish to enter, for full particulars. 
8ome of the Hill's, we believe, take apprentices. 
An introduction would no doubt be of assistance 
to you. 

CAXAIUAS (St. John, N.B.).--(l) Tho January 13, 
1912, weekly nnmlier is in stock, also the January 
monthly part. We can supply the coloured plate 
of the* “ Liner ” (in the November 1900 part) at 
7d. post free. (21 The " B.O.P.” volumes in Canada 
are bound by Messrs. Warwick Bros, and Itutter. 
wholesale stationers. Toronto. (3) *' K.C." after the 
name of a London street sijrnitie^ *' Fast Central 
district": " W.C.,” West Central; “ 8.W.," 
South-West, and <o on. 

PE.VDltAUON.—One of tho bur dealers in toys and 
mines should be in ten's tod in your proposal. Write 
to John Pimjott. Cheap-hie, Txrndon. K.C., or A. W. 
Gunuige, llolborn. K.C.. and a-k for an interview. 
You must bo prepared with a complete plan, or 
model, of the "ante. 
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FROM A SMALL BEGINNING. 

HAITANG is a Cliinese island about twenty-five miles 
long, with a population of 70,000. About thirty- 
seven years ago. we are told, an inhabitant travelling 
on the mainland hearl of the Gospel message from a 
fellow traveller at a Chinese inn. He accepted the 
truth, returned to lied tang and did not rest until ho 
had carried the Gospel to every one of the 411 villages 
on the island. When the missionaries came about 
ten years ago they found a prepared people. There 
are now preacliing stations in thirty villages. Some 
of these poor village Christians give one-fourth of 
their income for the spread of the Gospel. 


AUSTRALIA'S PRINCIPAL TREE. 

Australian forests generally present a monotonous 
appearance on account of the great number of euca¬ 
lypti, of which there are many species, yot a large 
variety of other valuable trees is found there, in¬ 
cluding one, the ironbark, which furnishes one of the 
b«t, if not the very best, hardwood timber in the 
world. There are four species of ironbarka—the red, 
the white, the black and the grey. The species of 
eucalyptus known as the sugar-gum is said to be the 
liest for planting in other countries. Many of these 
trees grow to a height of 90 or 100 feet in twenty-five 
years. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


A CAGE POE LARVA 

OUR sketch illustrates a useful cage for larva that 
may be easily and quickly made out of any strong 
cardboard box of a suitable size. When complete 
the box stands on one side and the lid forms the back 
of the cage. In the sketch the lid has been removed 
to show the arrangement of the interior. On either 
side of the box square pieces of cardboard are cut away, 
and in their places are fixed two pieces of perforated 


zinc. This can be done by gluing strips of cloth along 
the edges of the zinc and on to the box. A portion of 
the bottom of the box (which forms the front of the 
cage) is also cut away, and glass fastened in its place 
in the same manner in which the zinc has been fixed. 
A piece of cardboard or thin wood, carefully cut to 
exactly fit the cage, forms the floor, and is supported 
on two little jars which contain water. There are two 



holes cut in the cardboard over the jars, into which 
the food for the caterpillars may be inserted, and the 
water in the jars will keep it fresh until it has been 
consumed. A good plan is to plug any space round 
the stems of the leaves with cotton wool to prevent the 
possibility of any of the caterpillars falling into the 
water in the jars and so becoming drowned. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THUS THE MENU. 

How Ions have menus been used at dinners ? As 
an answer to this question, a story is told in different 
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German papers, according to which Duke Henry of 
Brunswick, when sitting at one of those sumptuous 
feasts connected with the German Reichstag, was 
noticed often assiduously to look at a long slip of paper. 
When questioned by his neighbour, the Count of 
Montfort, as to the reason of his table studies, he told 
him that the “ master of the kitchen ” had drawm up 
for him and his stomach's benefit a list of all the dishes, 
just to enable his master to reserve his appetite for 
the best tilings to come. The other guests were so 
well pleased with the intelligent cook’s invention that 
the habit of writing out bills of fare instantly spread in 
Germany. This "remarkable dinner took place at 
Regensburg in 1541. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE SECOND MILE. 

STERN Duty said : " Go walk a mile. 

And help thy brother bear his load.” 

* 1 walked reluctant, but, meanwhile. 

My heart grew soft with help bestowed. 

Then Love said : “ Go another mile.” 

I‘went, and Duty spake no more. 

But Love arose, and with a smile 
Took all the burden that 1 bore. 

’Tis ever thus when Duty calls; 

If we spring quickly to obey, 

Love comes, and whatsoe’er befalls. 

We’re glad to help another day. 

The second mile we walk with joy. 

Heaven’s peace goes with us on the road; 

So let us all our powers employ 

To help our brother bear life's load. 

Stephen Moore. 

(The American Messenger.') 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

OUR 

PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 

FOOTBALL COMPETITION (see page 95). 


No. 1.—A Graphic (Prose) Account of 
“ My Dream Match.” 

Prise Football Winner. 

HOWARD CATTELL, 107 Wilton Street, Lozells, 
Birmingham. 

Consolation Prises. 

ERNEST C. morris, 20 New Street, Ludlow, Salop ; 
A. E. East, Victoria House, Birchington, Kent; 
JOHN Shaw, 230 Wanamaker Street, West Phila¬ 
delphia, PeiiD., TJ.S.A. ; JACK A. COOPER, 44 Winaiey 
Road, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 

lion. Mention. 

ROBERT D. CARRUTHERS, “ Gypsies,” Five Ashes, 
Sussex; T. B. OOSTAIN, 99 Admiral Street, Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool; CHARLES M. EyNON, Ripon House, 
King’s Road. Harros’nto. 


No. 2.—Descriptive Sketch of 
“ My Favourite Player, and Why.” 

Prize Fo’tball Winner. 

C. W. Tillett, 18 Sidmouth Mews, Gray's 
Inn Road, W.C. 

Consolation Prises. 

W. H. MCNAIR, Myrtle Bank, 143 Holme Road, West 
Bridgford, Notts.; WILLIAM CANOFIELD, 15 Burbank 
Terrace, West Hartlepool ; A. E. SMITH, 46 Lewes 
Road, Brighton. 


No. 3.—Humorous True Football Story. 

Prize Football Winner. 

ARNOLD MORGAN, CO Boundary Road, Wood 
Green, N. 

Consolation Prizes. 

GEORGE ROGERS, 61 Tiiterton Street^ AtterdifTe, 
Sheffield; A. E. EAST, Victoria House, Birchington, 
Kent. 

Uon. Mention. 

H. Stewart, 11 Wyeth’s Road. Church Road. 
Epsom, Surrev; KENNETH M vcD onald, Sutherland 
Arms Hotel, 6olspie, Sutherland. 





By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author o/ “ Sinclair o/ the Seoul)," " Jeffrey ol the White Wait 
Trail," etc. 

CHAPTER I.—THE “ MA001E ” HUNS A CARGO. 

I N the springtime of the year 1833 two men were 
sitting outside a cottage which stood in a secluded 
glen on the north-east coast of the Isle of Man. 
Before them was a stony beach, raised some ten or 
twelve feet above the shore, and eloping gradually to 
the sea; through this stony ridge a narrow river 
ran. In the distance, the faint outline of the 
English coast could be discerned, and in a wide 
golden expanse, under the brightness of the morning 
eun, there sparkled the wavelets of the Irish Sea. 

On either hand pine woods rose on the hillsides, 
clothing them to the summit with luxuriant growth ; 
in rammer time magnificent clumps of fuchsias gave 
beauty to the scene. Running across tho mouth of a 
little natural harbour was a huge boulder of hard 
rock. It formed a breakwater, and within its shelter 


The smugglers were carrying goods and storing them somewhere in the 
garden." (Seep. 462J 
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WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of H.M.S. “Victory,” Nelson’s Flagship. 

(Royal Xaval College, Greentcich.) 

The famous old “ Victory ” (tonnage 2,164 tons, guns 100) was designed by 
Sir Thomas Slade and built at Chatham Dockyard in 1765. This vessel was 
the flagship of Admiral Lord Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar (1805), and it 
was on her quarter-deck that he received a mortal wound from a shot fired 
from the mizzen-top of the French ship the “ Redoubtable.” The “ Victory ” 
was 40 years old at Trafalgar, but she had been reconstructed seven years 
before this date, when an upper deck was added. She was again reconstructed 
in 1820. The old warship now lies at moorings on the Gosport side of 
Portsmouth Harbour. 


lay some punts and a sloop 
of about thirty tons. It was 
a Peel-built vessel, strong, 
well made, and buoyant 
enough to face the wildest 
storm. 

Half concealed among the 
pines, not fifty yards from 
the cottage, was a long, low, 
stone building. It had a 
wide door, whicli was 
studded with iron, and was 
secured with a heavy bar 
and large padlock. With its 
sturdy walls and narrow 
windows it looked like a 
fortress. It was really a 
warehouse for goods which 
were to be smuggled into 
England. The Isle of Man 
had long been the depot of 
a regular contraband trade 
with the mainlands of iScot- 
land and England. 

Upon a long cane chair in 
the verandah, the taller of 
the two men was reclining. 

He was heavily bearded, 
with dark eyes and sun¬ 
tanned face; a man of 
slight but powerful physique, 
with courage stamped upon 
every feature. Although he 
was a cripple he yet showed 
in all his movements a rest¬ 
less activity. His legs had 
been cut off below the knees, 
and his long hair and heard 
only partially concealed the 
fact, that he had lost both 
ears. The other man w r as 
dressed in loose white robes, 
girdled with a long atrip of 
brightly coloured silk. His curled beard, 
dark face and turban showed him to be of 
Indian birth. He was from Lahore, a Sikh 
of the Indus provinces, and the devoted 
servant of the crippled man, John Robertson 
Laurie. 

Eight years before this time the two men 
had landed at Douglas from a London 
coasting brig, bringing with them an infant 
boy of about two years of age. After a few 
days Nusseer, the Sikh, set off to tramp the 
island, and finally discovered the secluded 
cottage in the Glen. He bought it for a few 
pounds and the three settled there. 

Four years later Mr. Laurie purchased an 
interest in a smuggling sloop, the Maggie , 
and derived a small but steady income from 
his venture. The vessel was also used for 
fishing and trading, but those who saw' her 
slipping around the cliffs and steering for 
England knew well that as a rule she carried 
a cargo w’hich the Customs officials would 
have been glad to overhaul. 

“ Nusseer,” said Mr. Laurie, “ I had bad 
news yesterday from the doctor. He gives 
me no hope of recovery. I may slip away 
at any moment. My heart is worn to shreds, 
and the least excitement will puff out my 
life like a candle in a wind. If it were not 
for the lad’s sake I don’t know that I should 
be sorry. I have had my innings-” 

“ Innings ? ” said Nusseer with a puzzled 
look upon his face. “ What is innings, 
Sahib ? ” 

“ Don’t you know ? Well, never mind ! 
I have had a long day’s work, and the end is 
not far off now\” 

He paused, and looked with brooding eyes 
over the dancing, sunlit seas. 

“ There’s good land on the other side, 
Nusseer,” he said w ith a smile, and pointed to 
the dim coastline of England. 

The Sikh knew that lie meant more than 
he said, but he did not know how* to reply. 


Tliero was a long silence. It was broken by 
Mr. Laurie. 

“ We were very foolish, Nusseer, in 
teaching the lad the Pushtoo tongue, and 
the Sikh. If you teach the cat the way to 
the dish, the milk will soon bo gone. We 
have never spoken to him of India, but some 
day he will feel the call of the land, and the 
old story will be repeated.” He pointed to 
his crippled legs. “ I determined that all 
his energies should be thrown into the life 
of England, but I could not forget the 
tongue of the mountains, and the fierce men 
of the ravines, and in speaking to the lad I 
felt drawn back to the early days. He soon 
picked up the easier phrases, and, once 
started on the way, we travelled together 
w'ith rapid steps.” 

“ He is clever, Sahib, and a born Sikh. 
Your Pushtoo was not so easy to him as my 
own tongue was, if one is to judge by the way 
he picked it up. Truly, the gods have given 
him the power of tongues.” 

“ Hardly, Nusseer, for it takes him all his 
time to get a proper hold of English. He 
hates the grammar. It is because he does 
not know' that he is learning that he gets on 
so well with us. Chattering in Pushtoo and 
Sikh seems to be amusement, and he thinks 
he is having a game. If we were to play 
the part of schoolmaster he would turn as 
stupid as a camel.” 

“ What we learn in play, we use in work. 
Sahib; he is one of a thousand in his skill 
for tongues.” 

“ So was I. Nusseer; before I went to 
India I knew French and Gorman, and 
when I settled among the mountains I 
studied Pushtoo, Arabic, Persian, and 
Chinese. A good memory, a quick ear, good 
teachers and a ready mind make the road 
to a knowledge of languages, and I loved 
the labour, and delighted in my proficiency.” 

Mr. Laurie paused, for his remembrance of 


earlier days excited him, 
and a heightened colour 
showed that his heart was 
feeling the strain. Nusseer 
watched him with an 
anxious solicitude. The big 
Sikh loved his master with 
an affection almost sur¬ 
passing that of a mother 
for her son. 

Mr. Laurie had had a 
strangely varied and most 
romantic career. He was 
the only son of a w ell-known 
Indian soldier, and hAd been 
trained for the service of 
the East India Company, 
leaving Addiscombe, the 
East India Company’s 
College in Surrey, after a 
careful grounding in military 
education, he had been sent 
to India, and after a few’ 
years’ fighting on the 
Afghan frontier, suddenly 
threw' up his commission 
and disappeared. Ho was 
seen making his way 
through one of the great 
ravines which run from 
Afghanistan to India, and 
nothing more was seen or 
heard of him. His father 
and mother had died about 
six months before this, and 
it was supposed that grief 
had unsettled his mind. 
He had no property to 
succeed to, for, like many 
other men, his father had 
served his country rather 
than himself, and valued a 
decoration or a medal far 
more than he did gold. 

Young Laurie had developed a wonderful 
aptitude for languages, becoming proficient 
in many dialects. He had become one of 
the most skilful interpreters in the Service, 
when his unaccountable disappearance 
seemed to close his career for ever. It was 
thought that he had been waylaid and 
murdered by some of the fanatical tribesmen 
w ho haunted the bleak hillsides of the great 
passes into the Pathan country. But he 
was too wary a soldier to be caught in this 
way. Alone he had penetrated the rough 
country on the other side of the Bolan Pass, 
and wandered about among the Ghilzais,some 
of the wildest of the hill-dwellers between 
Kabul and Kandahar. 

Though of slight build, he was an athlete 
of powerful physique, with muscles like 
whipcord, and with powers of endurance 
almost unequalled, bearing tropical heat and 
Arctic cold alike easily. Quick of hand and 
cj’e, few could excel him in hunting or 
lighting, and he was absolutely fearless. His 
proficiency in speech made it easy for him 
to assume disguises, and he could have made 
his way from Peshawar to Constantinople 
without it being suspected that he was other 
than he represented himself to be at the 
time. 

He fell in with a Mullah, or priest, in the 
rough country near Kandahar, and the two 
struck up a great friendship. For several 
years they lived together in a mountain 
villnge,nnd Lari Khan, as he was called, was 
soon initiated by Abdul the Mullah into all the 
niceties of Afghan and Mohammedan ways 
and habits. They studied the rude medicine 
of the Afghans, and became experts in 
mesmerism, and in various tricks which 
Lari Khan had learned at Addiscombe and 
in the barracks. He was an export sleight-of- 
liand conjuror, and often astounded the 
Ghilzais with his dexterity. 
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The two Bet out on a long journey to 
Bokhara, and Merv. They had a caravan, 
and travelled through all the cities of 
Turkestan, then struck into Asia Minor, and 
followed the great caravan road which runs 
along the Dardanelles to Constantinople. 
From the wonderful city on the Bosphorus 
they made the pilgrimage to the sacred 
shrine at Mecca, and returned with all the 
dignity of Hadjis, who are entitled to wear 
the famous green turban. At Mecca the 
chief priest had been so much impressed 
that ho gave Abdul a special copy of the 
Koran, written in letters of gold and bound 
in a magnificent jewelled cover. This was 
to be presented by them to the Shah of 
Afghanistan. 

They returned by way of Persia, and 
on reaching Kabid gave the precious 
book to Shah Shujah-ool-Moolk, then 
reigning at Kabul. When Lari Khan and 
Abdul the Mullah were shown into his 
presence, the Prince was arrayed in magni¬ 
ficent robes, and wore in his turban the 
jewel of the Koh-i-noor, or Fountain of Light, 
the diamond which-the Lion of the Punjab, 
Runjeet Singh, was afterwards to despoil 
him of, and which now belongs to the British 
Emperor of India. He received the precious 
copy of the Koran with great eagerness, and 
in his thankfulness gave Lari Khan a seven- 
pointed diamond star, which he pinned 
into the Khan’s turban with his own hands. 

With great rejoicing the adventurous 
wanderers reached their mountain fastness 
once again, and for several years Lari Khan 
and Abdul remained the closest of friends. 

One day a mounted soldier was seen 
spurring furiously along the mountain road 
which led to Lari Khan’s strong tower. Half 
a mile behind him, a score of Afghans were 
in hot pursuit. Lari Khan flung open the 
gate, and the fugitive dashed in, and the gate 
was closed and barrioaded. After a hot 
fight the Afghans retreated, vowing eternal 
vengeance against the man who had baulked 
them of their prey. 

The fugitive was a chieftain named Dost 
Mohammed, whose father, Poyndah Khan, 
was a well-known Afghan statesman and 
soldier. This man had left twenty-one sons, 
of whom Futteh Khan was the eldest, and 
Dost Mohammed the youngest, Futteh 
Khan had been blinded and hacked in pieces 
by his furious enemies, and Dost Mohammed 
had barely escaped with his life. 

Grateful to the man who had nowsaved him. 
Dost Mohammed swore blood brotherhood 
with him, and said that if Lari Khan of the 
Diamond Star ever needed his assistance, 
he would march from the remotest comer of 
Afghanistan to serve him, and would place 
men and money at his disposal. 

8ome time afterwards Lari Khan saved a 
caravan from being plundered by a band of 
Kakurs which had swept down upon it in the 
Bolan Pass. With the caravan was a young 
English lady. She was taken to the fortress, 
and before a year was out became the wife 
of Lari Khan. With her was a Sikh servant 
named Nusseer, a young man from Lahore. 

Two years passed away without much 
disturbance in the Ghilzai country. Dost 
Mohammed had sent his son Akbar Khan, a 
young lad about ten years of age, to the 
shelter of Lari Khan’s fortress, and the 
youthful Afghan spent the time fondling 
and playing with the infant son of his 
benefactor. But one day calamity swept up 
on the wings of treachery and cruelty. An 
Afghan betrayed the hiding-place of Akbar 
to his enemies. The little fort was attacked, 
and after a stubborn defence the assailants 
burst their way in. Mrs. Laurie was shot. 
Akbar, after a series of hairbreadth escapes, 
managed to slide down a rope into the court¬ 
yard, and so escaped into the rough oountry 


which stretched towards Kabul. Nusseer 
caught up the two-year-old ohild, and 
managed to break through the murderers, 
and hid in a wild gully through which a 
mountain torrent dashed. Lari Khan, after 
a fierce struggle, was seized and bound hand 
and foot, and carried down to the camp of 
the assailants. 

Afzul Ali, a ferocious Afreedee, was the 
leader of the brigands. He had for many 
years been at bitter enmity with Dost 
Mohammed and Lari Khan, and was one of 
the most cruel and bloodthirsty chiefs to be 
found in the Afghan mountains. He knew 
that Lari Khan was a Feringhee, and hated 
him with all the power of his evil nature. 
He laughed and spat in his face as the 
helpless prisoner was dragged before him. 
Taking his broad-bladed Afghan knife, he 
deliberately slashed off the ears of the 
captive, and dropped them into his pouch. 

“ To Bhow my master,” he said with a 
cruel grin. 

Lari Khan winced with the sharp pain, 
but he smiled back at the Afreedee, and 
snapped out a few words of scorn. Next 
morning he was brought before the Chief 
again. A post had been driven into the 
earth, with an arm of wood projecting from 
it on one side. From this there hung a 
noosed rope. Lari Khan thought that they 
meant to hang him. They slipped the rope 
around his chest and he was swung off his 
feet. Afzul Ali approached, carrying his 
sharp Afghan sabre. For a few minutes he 
stood grinning at his prisoner. “ Feringhee, 
thou accursed one,” he said, “ wouldst thou 
return, with thy life, to thine own country 
across the black waters ? This land is tired 
of thee.” 

Lari Khan made no reply. 

With his own sword Afzul Ali then cut 
off the captive’s legs below the knees, 
leaving his victim lymg upon the ground 
to die a lingering death, as he supposed. 

The unfortunate man would have bled to 
death if his medical knowledge had not 
stood him in good stead. After the 
Afreedees had gone, with trembling hands 
he managed to make a rough tourniquet to 
bind round the limbs, and with his robe 
contrived to stop the bleeding, bandaging 
as well as he could. 

All day and all night he lay by the stream, 
and when the weakness induced by the shock 
and loss of blood had in some measure passed 
away, he began to crawl along the road. He 
covered some distance, and at midnight had 
reached one of the gloomiest parts of the 
ravine, when he heard the crying of a child. 
He listened intently, and realised that the 
sound come from the rocks before him. 

Crawling forward he discovered a cave, 
and in it a little child, wrapped up in warm 


clothing, but fretful because of want of food. 
He had no means of striking a light, but he 
felt sure that this little castaway was his own 
boy, and he knew that Nusseer could not 
be very far away. Possibly he had gone to 
find food. This surmise was correct. A 
little before daylight the Sikh returned with 
an abundance of food, and was overjoyed to 
find his master lying by the side of the child. 

By slow stages they journeyed through 
the frowning Pass, and reached the Indian 
frontier, sleeping through the day and 
toiling slowly through the dark hours. 
Nusseer had rigged up a rude cart, and 
upon this the suffering Lari Khan lay with 
his boy, and the faithful Sikh dragged them 
over the rough mountain road. At Sukkur 
they hired a boat, and sailed down the Indus 
to Haidarabad, where for some months Mr. 
Laurie lay between life and death. 

Crossing over to Kotri, they travelled 
down to Kurrachee, where they found a 
vessel sailing for London. Nusseer would not 
leave Mr. Laurie and his son. They embarked 
together and sailed to London, exchanging 
into a coasting brig which was going to the 
Isle of Man, where the travellers landed, as 
we have seen. Here Nusseer, after con¬ 
siderable search, discovered the cottage on 
the eastern coast, and the three adventurers 
made their home in the quiet Manx glen. 

Eight years had passed away in almost 
monotonous fashion, the sole employment 
of Mr. Laurie being the training and com¬ 
panionship of his son. The lad gave every 
promise of a strong manhood. He was well- 
set and strong-limbed, and the bracing sea 
air and active exercises in the glen soon made 
him look older than his years. Every day 
he bathed in the sea, and became an expert 
at Bwimming and diving. The village school 
was a four-mile walk away, unless he Bailed 
in his own boat round the frowning Head¬ 
land, and this daily tramp over the hills and 
rocks soon developed in him a strength 
of wind and limb which made him one of the 
best runners in the district. 

In many ways the plain, old-fashioned 
Manx schoolmaster found the lad a great 
plague. He was too sharp for the lads and 
girls who sat with him, and finding his lessons 
easy, he got into the habit of letting his 
thoughts wander far afield, and often had to 
be recalled to the prosaic business of the 
elements of grammar or vulgar fractions by 
the sharp application of a strap laid across 
his shoulders. But the schoolmaster was 
chary of punishing him. The look which 
swept across the dark face warned him that 
the lad resented the disgrace of a blow far 
more than he felt the pain, and the school¬ 
master was wise enough to see that, with such 
a boy, words were more powerful than blows. 

When work was over for the day. Bob 
Laurie would dart off like a 
hound upon the scent, and run 
straight home to his father and 
Nusseer, or else jump into his 
boat and steer off to sea, and 
then sweep round the Head, and 
so into the little harbour where 
the Maggie lay. Mr. Laurie had 
taught him many phrases in 
Pushtoo, the tongue of the 
Afghans, and Nusseer loved to 
chatter away in the Sikh tongue. 
Thus, almost before they were 
aware, the lad grew to be an 
adept in these languages, which 
really became the speech of the 
home. 

But the lad's greatest ambition 
was to take a cruise in the 
Maggie. On many an evening 
he had seen the heavy doors of 
the warehouse thrown open, and 
goods from France stored -in the 



Portion of Ancient Eavptian Papyrus recently 
discovered. 
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■loop, and then she had set sail along the I’d give yon a rope’s-ending and a ducking have yon coming ashore. Keep a sharp 

coast towards Laxey, and so off on a —that I would I Is the nigger with you ? ” look-out, and if anything happens get down 

straight course for the Mersey. In his “ Nigger! what do you mean?" said Bob. into the cabin and go to sleep.” 
imagination the lad saw her drive across “ That Seek chap, the yellow fellow with Bob was trembling with excitement, but 

the sea to the Bar which runs across the the black hair." This was how old Caesar he saw that it was no time for bandying 

entrance to the great port, and steal up the referred to Nusseer, the Sikh. “ Have you words. A number of men came down from 

river on a dark night to the well-known got him below with you ? ” the cottage, and in dead silence the work 

white-washed cottage which stood on the “ No, I came on board without anybody began. No lights were used, but the sloop 

Cheshire side of the river. knowing.” was soon emptied of the smuggled goods. 

He had heard old Caesar Christian, the “ Did you; and what was your notion, and Caesar, with all his men, went off to 

captain of the Maggie, tell the story many Master Bob ? ” get the cargo down the well, 

times of the narrow escapes the crew had “ I want to see Liverpool and Mother Bob stood by the helm. The wind had 

had before they landed the cargo and Redcap’s cottage and the well in the garden.” got up, and the water was beginning to 

secreted it in old Mother Redcap’s garden, “ If I had my way, Master Bob, you’d be splash against the pier. He strained his 

and the lad burned with desire to join them tied up hand and foot down in the cabin hearing, but not a sound came from the 

and take part in the stirring exploits of the there, and see nothing until we landed in shore. Suddenly a rough hand was placed 

night. But all his entreaties were in vain. the oove again. I can’t turn back now, over his mouth, and strong arms flung him on 

Old Ciesar never seemed to notice his without doing a lot of harm and losing a lot the dock. A lantern was flashed on his face, 

pleading looks, and Mr. Laurie had sternly of money, but I feel like it, I can tell you ! ” “ Only a cabin boy,” said a clean-shaven 

forbidden the lad to think any more of The Maggie was now running towards the man in uniform ; ” tie him up, and rummage 

aooompanying the smugglers in their run Anglesey coast, for the wily old mariner about to see if any of his comrades are 

across the Irish Sea. knew that it would be useless to make for the about. Keep the boat astern. Don’t 

Mr. Laurie had for some time realised that Mersey in broad daylight. He intended to make a row, and all of you come aboard.” 

his life was hanging by the merest thread. A creep along until nightfall, and then make “ Ay, ay, sir,” growled a voioe from the 

growing weakness confined him more and the river about midnight, stealing past the stern; ” the boat’s all right. Shall we 

more to his long easy ohair, and one day Perch Rock lighthouse, and landing the cast off from the pier ? ” 

the doctor from Ramsey told him that the oargo at an ancient stone pier on the Cheshire "Not yet,” replied the offioer—"let us 

end was near. side of the river. get ashore, and then two of you oan slack 

" You have had an exciting life, sir,” be About a hundred yards from the pier was off the ropes a bit and let her drift out from 
said, “ and your heart has suffered. It is an old, long, low cottage. A strong fence the pier. Just far enough to prevent 

as weak as a heart can be. H you will be enclosed a rather extensive garden, in whioh anybody jumping aboard. Now, my lads, 

advised by me, you will settle your affairs, was a deep well. Rough stones formed off with you to the garden.” 
for at any time you may be called away.” a round bulwark to the well, and from a Like shadows the Preventive men vanished 

" Thank you, doctor,” replied Mr. Laurie massive ironwork there hung a strong rope. into the darkness, and Bob was left on the 
with a smile. “ I am not afraid of death. About twenty-five feet down the well there deck, trussed up like a fowl. His heart 

I have looked him too often in the face, and was a square opening cut into the wall. A sank when he thought what this meant fos 

my thoughts of the Unknown Beyond run man could stand upright within it. Hewn him. There was little chance of old Caesas 

all in the line that my poor old mother out of the rock was a large chamber, opening escaping this time, for the net had been 

taught me when I was a child playing about into other subterranean rooms. cleverly drawn around him. 

her knees. I am a Christian, although I So cleverly was the opening into the wall Meanwhile, the officers lying on the outside 

lived for many years among Mohammedans, made, that the smartest Preventive man of the garden heard the tramp of feet, and 

and, somehow, the old faith of the child had never been able to discover the secret knew that the smugglers were carrying 

rises up now. I have no fear, for I can storehouse of the smugglers, and goods goods and Btoring them somewhere in the 

trust where my mother loved.” He paused, worth many hundreds of pounds lay snugly garden. They could not see the well, but 

and the doctor saw a tender light oome ooncealed. The packs were lowered into the quiet shuffling of feet, and heavy 

into his eyes. the well to two or three men stationed in breathing, showed them that a number of 

“ Once a man, and twice a child. Sir. the square opening, and in a few hours the men were at work. Their orders were 

Laurie,” said the doctor. “ We owe a lot entire cargo of the Maggie could be unloaded, peremptory that they must do nothing 

to our mothers'; God bless them!” and before daylight the sloop would have until their offioer came up and reported 

“I have left everything to Nusseer, in sailed quietly to the opposite side of the that the Maggie had been captured, 

trust for my lad,” resumed Mr. Laurie, river, and men would load her with mer- Old Caesar and four men were down in 

after a pause. “ It will not be much. A chandise for the Isle of Man. the well receiving the goods. As the officer 

pittance to live upon, until the boy grows Csesar had managed this dozens of times, drew near the cottage a scout gave a signal 

up to fend for himself. Nusseer is as true but he knew that many Customs officers had which was answered by the other, 

as steel. He is a Sikh, and I know the race, a shrewd idea that the Maggie was not so “ It’s all right, sir,” whispered the soout; 

faithful to the salt in life and death.” innocent a craft as she seemed, and that “ we can grab tho lot; they are all in the 

That night young Bob Laurie did a very some day the pitcher that went so often to garden, and the cargo is somewhere under 

foolish, thoughtless thing. His father had the well would be broken. the trees." 

gone early to bed, and the two had spent Unknown to Csesar, a company of Pre- “ Right you are; run to the sloop and tell 

some time in prayer together in the little ventive men were on the look-out for him, the two men there to bring the lad ashore, 

room, whose window looked out upon the sea. and when he dropped quietly past the By the time you get back we shall have 

The Maggie was to sail at midnight to Peroh Rock lighthouse that night a signal captured the rest.” 

run a cargo up the Mersey, and all through was made to the men ashore, and Mother The scout glided away, and hailed the 

the day active preparations had been made Redcap’s garden was surrounded. Some sloop. She was hauled up to the pier with 

for her departure. Without saying a word twenty officers lay under the hedgeB, and a some difficulty, for the tide was now running 
to Nusseer, Bob slipped on board the sloop, powerfully manned boat followed stealthily out, and the wind was blowing strongly 

and hid among the spare sails in the fore- in the wake of the Maggie. But old Ciesar towards the sea. Bob’s legs were unfastened, 

castle. He lay almost breathless with knew his game; he ran his sloop towards and, with a gag round his mouth, and his 

anxiety and excitement as he heard the the Lancashire Bide, and worked towards hands fettered, he was led up to Mother 

ropes cast off, and felt the sloop bowing to Liverpool, then tacked across the river Redcap’s cottage, 

the long rolling waves. The creaking of the again, and just as the bell of 

blooks told him that the sails were being St. Nicholas struck one, he 

hauled up, and soon he knew by the steady gave the signal to his friends 

motion that the Maggie was setting her ashore. 

course across the Irish Sea. For an instant a green 

At length he fell asleep, and did not light showed on the dark 

awaken till the early morning. He struggled shore, and Caesar knew that 

out of the sails, pushed aside the sliding aoor all was in readiness for the 

and crawled on deck. Old Caesar was at running of the cargo. His 

the helm. He gave a roar of astonishment men had made everything 

and anger as the lad stood before him. ready, and as soon as the 

“ Gor, Master Robert,” he shouted, as he Maggie came alongside the 

held on to the helm, “ you have played a pier tho shifting of the cargo 

nice trick on poor sailor men—that you began, 
have 1 Haven’t we enough to put up with " Now, Master Bob,” said 
already without you adding to our troubles ? Caesar in a whisper, “ you 

Gor, if it wasn’t that I respect your father must stay here. We can’t 
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A Series of eight Articles Specially Written Tor the 


1 am rather afraid that I am up against 
a fairly stiff proposition in endeavour¬ 
ing to undertake the writing of a series of 
cricket articles for the “ B.O.P.” I wouldn't 
mind the task if I had to do it for any other 
journal, but the “ B.O.P.” is in a class of 
its own when doaling with the varions 
branches of British sport so dear to all 
healthy boys, and I am sorely afraid that 
whatever knowledge of cricket which I possess, 
while being easy to impart to others by 
example, may need a more ready pen than 
mine to thoroughly explain in order to bear 
fruit amongst the thousands of juniors who 
are doubtless anxious to improve their form. 

It is generally understood by most people 
that cricketers are born and not made, in 
the sense that unless a youth has cricket 
in him he can never be made to play well; 
but so long as a youngster has a certain 
amount of brain and will do as he is told by 
an able coach, there is no knowing to what 
height he may eventually climb in the world 
of cricket. 

Some time ago I was asked to agree with 
the statement of a certain individual that 
if a youth is weak in body he can never be 
turned into a first-class player, no matter 
how good the coaching which he receives 
may be, because, first of all, a good coach 
must have good material to work upon; 
but I cannot endorse such a statement 
because, in my opinion, weakness is no 
barrier over which the young cricketer 
cannot climb. To say that bodily weakness 
is directly opposed to a youth’s chances 
in the game is untrue, and is also likely to 
do harm in the sense that boys who are not 
muscular may give up all ideas of playing 
cricket. 

One can never tell exactly what nature 
has in store for the weakling. He may or 
may not turn out to be a good cricketer, 
but at any rate the exercise of playing is 
the finest for developing all the most im¬ 
portant parts of his anatomy, and this alone 
should be an inducement to the weak to 
persevere with the game. The only two 
real and serious drawbacks to a youth who 
is fond of cricket are a weak heart and bad 
lungs, but so long as he is physically sound 
in wind and limb ordinary weakness doesn’t 
count. Cricket is one of those games in 


By WILFRED RHODES 

(The famous Yorkshire and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER I.—OP AN INTRODUCTORY NATURE. 

which brute force does not stand for much ; 
indeed, provided a youngster has a good 
eye and a stout heart, he will soon make 
headway. 

But given the most robust frame, good 
muscles, strong nerves, and a perfect sight, 
there is not one of my readers who can even 
hope to improve in the slightest degree 
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unless he is thoroughly keen and willing to 
sacrifice some of his other pleasures. There 
may be certain departments of the game 
w hich do not appeal to a boy. For instance, 
he may be particularly fond of batting and 
dislike fielding, and so on ; but I can assure 
those w'ho are one-sided in their affection 
for the game, that unless they throw their 
whole hearts into every department, they 
cannot hope to become what we call first- 
class cricketers. 


I don’t know if any of you have ever 
heard the story of a certain amateur player, 
who was a very good batsman but was never 
asked to play for his county because he 
wouldn’t take the trouble to excel or even 
take a moderate amount of interest in 
bowling and fielding. A friend of his met 
him one Saturday evening and questioned 
him regarding the match in which he had 
been playing that afternoon. 

“ How did you get on, Jack ? ” the friend 
asked. 

“ Oh, pretty well, thanks,” the player 
replied ; “ you see, I got sixty-five and had a 
good time.” 

“ Splendid ! ” ejaculated the other, “ but 
who won the match ? ” 

“ Oh, well, I don’t quite know. You 
sec, it was like this. We batted first and 
scored 150, and when the other side w’ent in 
1 soon saw that we hadn’t a bowler in the 
team; so I gave a Johnny who was standing 
on the boundary half-a-crowm to field for 
me and came away.” 

Now this “ butterfly ” cricketer was, I 
know,an exception to the general run; but 
from what I have seen in boys’ games there 
is a tremendous lot of slackness, especially 
amongst those who fancy themselves as 
batsmen, and I would warn them that 
batting alone is not cricket, and that, how¬ 
ever good a batsman is, he cannot find a 
place in a modern county side unless he has 
something else to recommend him. 

In my opinion, fielding is oven more im¬ 
portant than any other department of the 
game. It is not the good fortune of every 
one to bat or bowl just as w r ell as he would 
wish; but every cricketer who would justify 
his inclusion in a respectable side must be 
able to field, and there is no excuse what¬ 
ever for bad fielding. I am afraid tiie 
general run of youngsters are not par¬ 
ticularly fond of this branch of cricket, and 
are certainly not over keen in taking part in 
fielding practice. It seems to be the idea of 
every boy that batting and bowling alone 
constitute the complete game of cricket, and 
that any noodle can field ; but I may say 1 
have knowm many a first-class match won 
by smart fielding, and its importance can 
never be over-estimated. Teaching a boy 
to field properly, so that he not only stops 
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the ball bat gathers it neatly and returns 
it with the same action, is the duty of every 
parent or coach who wants his son or pupil 
to become a good cricketer. 

When the batsman goes in to the wicket 
he is “ on his own,” and the same may be 
said about the bowler, but whether the 
batsman or bowler is a success or failure 
doesn’t matter so very much because, in 
either case, there are others who can be put 
in or on. However, if a fieldsman is a 
failure in his position, there is nobody to 
make np for his errors, and not only is he 
upsetting ten men besides himself, but for 
every run he gives by his clumsiness he is 
practically taking one away from the score 
whioh the batsmen on his side have had the 
task of making. A good cricketer loves 
fielding at any time and under any 
conditions. 

In the course of the next few weeks I 
shall deal with each department of the game 
in its turn, bo that I shall have another 
opportunity of touching upon that im¬ 
portant subject, fielding. What I want to 
impress upon my readers this week is that 
they must not rely upon their matches to 
keep them in form alone, and much leas will 
there be a likelihood of improvement if every 
opportunity for practice is neglected. I 
can assure my boy friends that for weeks 
previous to the opening of the first-class 
cricket season every County player puts in 
hours of practice every day for at least a 
month ; indeed, by the first day of May, they 
have probably played as much cricket as any 
one of my readers does in a whole season. 
Remember that only by assiduous practice 
can you hope to become proficient. 

To learn how to bat properly and be 
certain of the best results you must practise 
upon the best wickets. A great majority 
of Would-be coaches think, and are not slow 
to openly avow, that any sort of a pitch will 
do for the youngster, and the greater the 
difficulties he has to surmount the more 
resource he will show when he has mastered 
the art; but, in my opinion, to put a boy 
on a rough wicket and expect him to become 
a cricketer is one of the most insane things 
I oan think of. First of all, it probably 
frightens him; for who can expect a boy tq 
retain his pluck when the ball leaves the 
pitoh at all angles and is as often in the 
vicinity of his head as his feet T 

The bad wicket should never be used for 
the young. If it is, the result will be that 
in after life you will not be able to get them 
to stand their ground, and instead of seeing 
the easy swing of the bat and the well- 
timed stroke which sends the ball at a 
smart paoe all along the turf you will see 
them moving in the direction of square leg 
immediately the ball leaves the bowler’s 
hand. Practice on bad wickets is bound 
to result in shirking tactics; for just at the 
time when every confidence is required a 
boy will receive a nasty knock which he 
never forgets, and instead of “ jumping to ” 
a ball he will get into the habit of “ jumping 
away,” a habit which will take years to 
break. Remember, youngsters must have 
good wiokets. Nothing else will do if you 
want good results. 

I don’t want to make these artioles too 
dull, so I shall do my best to work in a few 
recollections of my own career which may be 
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somewhat interesting. Having written of must be prepared to take the medicine, 

bad wickets reminds me of an experience in and I can quite understand that you will 

Australia during the winter before last. not like it; for, as a matter of fact, it is in the 
It was at Brisbane that, although the shape of advice which will be hard to 

actual wicket upon which we played was follow and will, if you truly love cricket, 

good, the outfield was bo rough that accurate require a great amount of will power. Let 

picking up was a matter of impossibility. me warn you not to overdo cricket. To my 

I remember one incident in this respect knowledge there are many parents who so 

which caused us a great amount of laughter. far forget their duty to their children as to 

Jack Heame was standing at mid-on, and prefer a place in the School Elevon for their 

in quick succession two balls were played sons to a place in the list of Honours. It 

towards him. In each case he was guilty seems a huge contradiction for a man to 

of misfielding on account of the bad ground, send his boy to school with the chief hope 

and when another ball was played in his that he will shine in games at the expense 

direction the batsman thought it was good of his learning, and of the things that are 

enough to try for a run. But this time absolutely necessary for the building up of 

Hearne fielded correctly, and, in order to a useful and honourable career and doing 

run the batsman out, threw the ball with any good work in the world, 

all his might towards Smith, our wicket- Let your whole minds rest upon what you 
keeper. have in hand at one time. Work hard 

However, he was so excited that the ball while you are at work, and in the hours set 

went very wide of its mark, with the result aside for recreation play hard ; but once you 

that it sailed on to the opposite boundary, allow play to interfere with work you are 

where Joe Vine was standing. Joe, of doing yourselves, your parents, and your 

course, promptly met it; but, as he country a deep wrong. It rests with you 

stooped down to gather the sphere, it yourselves to build up a useful career, 

suddenly jumped over his shoulder to the After all, cricket is only a form of exercise, 

boundary. The crowd yelled themselves 
hoarse, and Vine, after scratching his head 
for a moment, remarked, “ It’s a wonder 
to me why you don’t let this ground to a 
switchback railway company I ” 

Now, having given you some sugir, you 

The next article in this series will be entitled, 

” SOMETHINQ ABOUT BATTING." 
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Instinct. 

GOLFING Novice (who hss been catting np the turf): “ These worms seem to be 
much agitated, caddie. 

CADDIE: “ Yes, sir, they think you're diggin’ for bait.’* 



Serial 

Story. 


Scarred CHIT Island: 

A Tale of a Vendetta. 

CHAPTER VU.—HELP IS CLOSE AT HAND WHEN FATE PLAYS ME 
A SCURVY TRICK. 


By A. FERGUSON, 

A uthor of “ The Singing Kettle 
“ Held as Hostages “ Up the 
Essequiboetc., etc. 



iiort as had 
been my ex¬ 
perience of 
Barto Bar¬ 
buzzi, it had 
sufficed to put 
into me a deep 
fear and 
horror of the 
man. So now, 
when I heard 
him loudly 
voicing his 
regrets that I 
had escaped, 
in his own 
c haracteristic 
fashion, the 
field-glasses dropped from my hand, and I 
cowered and trembled in my little kennel 
hole in the cliff. 


The next moment my heart seemed 
almost to jump into my mouth—for the 
men had tumbled noisily out of the house 
and were running hard in my direction. 
Then I called myself a silly ass, and my 
heart went back to its proper place. Of 
course, the Sicilian brothers had not miracu¬ 
lously got scent of my hiding-place ! They 
were merely running to the top of the path 
leading down to the harbour beach, to assure 
themselves that I hadn't launched one of 
the boats high and dry on the shingle—a 
feat certainly beyond my powers—and gone 
away in her. 

My hiding-place was on the outside of the 
cliff forming one of the horns of the harbour 
bay, and the path to the beach started 
on the inside. So Barto’s savage voice, 
thundering Italian maledictions on the bad 
luck that had kept him from finding “ that 
pig Cazale,” and that had allowed me to 
escape, came distinctly over the cliff to my 
cars. 


“ Malora / How did the little rogue 
contrive to free a hand for the use of the 
knife ? ” he continued. 

“ You had failed to tie the rope tightly 
enough,” suggested the stolid Maao. 

His brother turned on him angrily. “ Am 
I a man who cannot tie knots ? The boy 
could not have got out of my bonds without 
the help of the Evil One.” 

“ And his knife,” put in Maso. “ You 
were a fool not to take the knife from him.” 

“ A fool, was I ? ” snarled Barto. “ Then 
I was for once what you are always. How 
was I to guess that tho boy had a knife con¬ 
cealed on him ! With his idiotic frankness 
and simplicity, one would no more have 
suspected him of tricks than one would a 
Dew-born babe.” 

“ I do not think now that the boy was all 
simple as he seemed,” Maso said, slowly. 

“ I knew he was not the moment I saw 
the cut and empty rope,” retorted the other. 
44 Ho was making a pretence all the time. 
I do not doubt, now, that he is an imp of 
cunning, and knows quite well where Cazale 
hides. Hunting for that pig in the detestable 
woods of this island is like searching for pins 
in a ploughed field. But, had I guessed that 
the boy knew where to find the Cazale. when 
I had my grip on the little rascal —Ebbenc ! 
the Cazale would have been a very much 
dead man by this time ! ” 

“ It would not have been wise to hurt the 
boy,” broke in Maso. “ You have heard it 
told how swift and suro to punish are the 
English,if harm bedonetoanv of theirpcople.” 


“ I am not the man to be baulked by a boy ! 
If the little villain did not do my bidding, 
harm would most assuredly have been done 
to him. Altro ! but I would have persuaded 
him very quickly to do my bidding ! ” And 
Barto’s laugh betokened significantly the 
nature of his persuasion. 

“ As for the English— that for the English ! ” 
he went on with an audible snap of his 
fingers. “ When we have done the work 
we came here to do, and covered up well all 
trace of it, we sail away from this island in 
that quick little yacht, with its plenty of 
food and water. We sail for a far part of 
the country. Then we scuttle the yacht off 
some lonely part of the coast, and go ashore 
in the little boat. Then we tramp along 
till we reach some seaport from whence we 
can work our way back to Sicily. Now, 
see how well my brain has planned the 
matter! No one knows that it is wo who 
stole the yacht in Northport harbour. No 
one will ever knoAv that we have visited this 
island ; that is. if we make the boy as dumb 
as we shall make the Cazale—and it is now 
clear to me, Maso, that the cunning little 
rogue knows too much to be left alive to 
tell tales.” 

“ I think you do w hat is not w ise or right 
if you even hurt the boy, much less kill him,” 
said the heavy Maso, speaking with unusual 
energy. “ But, of course, you heed not what 
I say. It is a different matter with the 
killing of Cesco Cazale—the Barbuzzi and 
the Cazale have killed each other ever since 
time was. But even in tho matter of killing 
Cesco, have I not always said, ‘ Why 
trouble to go to the other end of the world 
to kill a man, even though he be a Cazale, 
and got us put in prison ? ’ But because 
of your hate of him—because you cannot 
sleep, or eat, or drink with pleasure until 
you have killed him, you must go. And I 
go with you, because you are my brother. 
Also, because you have always made me 
do your will since I was a child. But, I 
tell you, to me it is all a trouble and a mad¬ 
ness—I do not care a soldi whether Cesco 
Cazale is killed or not so long as I can get 
back to my own place and people, and my 
own food.” 

This outburst, amazingly long and ener¬ 
getic coming from Maso, his brother re¬ 
ceived with scornful indignation. 

“ You should take shame to yourself 
to say so, Tommaso Barbuzzi! ” he cried. 
“ But you are a soulless pig, and care but 
to eat and lie soft and warm. Vengeance 
is nothing to you. Well is it for tho family 
honour, and for the avenging of your w rongs 
and my own, that I, your brother, would go 
twenty times to the end of the w orld to have 
the joy of giving Francesco Cazale a bad 
death.” 

44 It does not look as if that death will be 
given here to-day,” said Maso sullenly. 

44 Corpo di Bacco ! do you fancy he can 
escape mo here, when I know that he is here 
to be found for the searching ? ” cried 
Barto violently. 44 It is not yet much beyond 
noon—we have much time for the searching, 
even if w e have to bea t every tree-covered 
spot on this little island. But I will quickly 
make the boy show us where he is when we 
have found the rogue. He will not be so hard 
to find, for he must be hiding somewhere at 
this end of the island—he would not be 
likely to follow in the direction w e took when 
we left him in the house.” 

44 Perhaps lie has gone to bide w here 


the Cazale hides,” suggested Maso sud¬ 
denly. 

44 It may be so and—Ha ! a thought 
comes to me ! Perhaps it may have been 
that dog Cazale himself who, stealing from 
his hiding-place, entered the house and cut 
the boy’s bonds. In that case, we find them 
both together, hiding not far away. It is 
well! Come!” 

“ Where shall we search first ? ” asked 
Maso, seemingly fallen back into dull sub¬ 
mission. 

44 Ecco ! that tree-filled ravine over yonder 
looks a good and handy place for the niiser- 
ables to hide themselves in. We will take 
it first, and ransack it most thoroughly. 
Then on to another. Ma pero 1 I bethink 
me it were best that you come not with me, 
but stay here in the open to watch while I 
beat the ravines.” 

44 It is well,” said Maso, evidently 7 en¬ 
tirely satisfied to have so easy a task. 

“ Stay just here to guard the path to the 
boats,” commanded Barto. “ And, stupid, 
remember to keep your eyes wide open, 
watching well on every side. If the Cazale 
and the boy break cover, give chase and 
shout your loudest for me. Watch well! 
or it w ill be the worse for you ! ” 

With that he moved away, leaving, be¬ 
hind him, contentment in the breast of his 
brother aud the most dire dismay in the 
heart of the boy in the hiding hole over the 
cliff. For how could the yacht, with our 
rescuers, approach the island, unseen, with 
Maso on the watch ! 

At present the yacht, though well on her 
way across the channel, was too distant to 
attract attention. But w hen she came near 
enough for her destination to be evident, 
Maso would raise the alarm, and he and his 
brother would get clear away from the 
island before the others reached it. And 
I was desperately anxious that Barto Bar¬ 
buzzi should be caught aud put in prison to 
ensure Francie’s safety from him for a good 
many 7 years at least. 

However, after a little I decided with a 
boy's natural tendency to hope for the best. 
Maso was tho kind of man to do his 
watching sitting down when his bullying 
brother was out of sight, and, if he sat down 
there, at the top of the path leading down 
to the beach, he would not be able to see 
the yacht until she appeared at the narrow 
entrance to our little harbour. So that 
w ould be all right! 

Easy though my mind was in the con¬ 
viction that Francie and I were both hidden 
past discovery, and, with help swiftly com¬ 
ing to us, had nothing now’ to fear from 
Barto, I could not help shuddering when 
my thoughts reverted to the conversation I 
had just overheard between the Sicilian 
brothers. For Barto’s own lips had de¬ 
clared that what my fear-quickened imagi¬ 
nation had pictured him doing to me was 
even loss than he would have done, had 1 
remained his prisoner. 

He would have stopped at no violence or 
cruelty to force me to betray Francie to a 
dreadful death, and then he would have 
killed me to prevent me giving evidence 
against him ! If ever a boy prayed, from 
a full heart, his thanks to God for his escape 
from a terrible ordeal and certain death, I 
was that boy ! 

With the glasses glued to my eyes, I 
sat eagerly watching the oncoming yacht. 
Never had I fully realised until now how 
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pretty a sight is a trim, well-handled little 
yacht, its sails filled by a favouring breeze, 
skimming smoothly over a shining sea. But 
then never before had I watched a yacht as 
I watched that one ! 

Nearer and nearer it came, and ever more 
glad and excited I grew. I had recognised it 
some time ago as Mr. Dawson’s Undine and 
now I could make out its occupants quite 
clearly. There was Mr. Dawson himself, 
and his tu r o big, strong, grown-up sons, 
Malvern, the district constable, and my good 
old chum, Cuthbert—trust Cuth to make 
the most unwilling father see the cruelty of 
preventing an eagerly interested boy from 
accompanying an expedition got up on his 
information ! 

I knew they would all come well armed, 
and, to my boyish thinking, the presence of 
the constable, while giving immense dignity 
to the expedition, ensured dungeons and 
fetters for the Barbuzzi brothers. 

The yacht was now near enough to suggest 
to anyone, on the look out, that she was 
making for Scarred Cliff Island. Therefore, 
since no alarm was being raised, Maso was 
evidently not on the look-out—he must be 
sitting down. Straining my ears to catch 
any sounds from his direction, I caught one 
that made me chuckle gleefully to myself—■ 
the sound of heavy snoring made faint by 
distance. Maso was not only sitting down, 
he was fast asleep ! Splendid ! Now, if Barto 
would only keep on ferreting about down 
in the gully a little longer, all w ould be well. 

For the Undine would soon be at anchor 
in our little harbour, and I, stealing out of 
my hiding-place and past the sleeping sentry, 
would be down on the beach to meet the 
landing of the rescue party and let them 
know exactly the position of matters on the 
island. They would make a prisoner of 
Maso while he slept, and then make their 
plans for the capture, by force or stratagem, 
of the formidable Barto. 

But alas for this speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of the situation ! The favouring 
breeze, that had been zealously forwarding 
our interests, wavered and fell. Then, 
suddenly veering round, it began to blow 
from the north east and the yacht’s swift 
progress was severely checked. Her course 
became a wearisome succession of tacks, 
which, it seemed to me at first, brought her 
no farther forward, since what she gained 
on the one Bhe lost on the other. And, in 
the meantime, any moment might bring 
Barto out of the gully to catch sight of her ! 
My bitter disappointment almost made me 
weep. 

A little further anxious watching and I 
took heart again. The Undine , good little 
sailer that she was, slowly but surely was 
approaching the island and she had only a 
comparatively short distance to come. Time 
moved on, and nearer and nearer she came, 
until, at last, it looked to me, waiting and 
watching in the utmost impatience, that 
she must surely make the mouth of the 
harbour in her next tack. 

I prepared to leave my cliff hiding-place, 
hoping and praying that Barto JBarbuzzi 
would remain out of sight until I got down 
to the beach. I could trust Maso to sleep 
on, but Barto had had ample time to ran¬ 
sack every branch of the gully he had gone 
into, and I feared his sudden reappearance 
while I was making for the beach. I 
waited with my eyes eagerly fixed on the 
Undine. I would make my dash from my 
hiding-place the moment I saw her enter 
the harbour. 

On she came on her final tack. Then, as 
she drew close to the island, she fell off a 
little, and, instead of making the harbour 
entrance, she disappeared from my sight 
beyond its outer horn. 


unturned on the ground. Thus it is im¬ 
possible that I do not find them in the end. 
You will stay above here to watch the house* 
and the harbour, and to give warning if 
danger approaches, or if Cazale and the^ 
boy come out into the open. Oh, we shall 
catch them, have no fear. If not before 
dark, then assuredly after, when we mako 
believe to be gone, and they come creeping 
back to the house.” 

“ I wish we were well away from this place,” 
said Maso gloomily. “ I fear the return of 
the padrone with his friends.” 

“ Idiot! Have I not said that that will 
not be for two days yet ? ” cried Barto. 
“ Still, do not fail to keep good watch. For 
me, I now go to hunt for those 
accursed animals in the ravine on 
this other side.” 

He seemed to move away a step 
or two. Then I heard him say : 

“ What of those trees up there 
behind us ? It can scarcely be that 
they hide where the cover is so 
scant—but w ho knows ? I will take 
a look there first.” 

The next moment, 1 
heard both the men 
moving about 
among the 
trees which 


" He stopped to throw a careless glance into the hole . . . and his eyes met mine 1 " 

(Set r p. 457.) 


as, panting audibly, he reached the other’s 
side. 

“ No, nothing ! ” said Maso with perfect 
truthfulness. “ And you ? ” he asked politely. 

The strange lack of mental balance, of 
which the man with the fingerless hand gave 
such strong evidence in his monomaniacal 
pursuit of his enemy across the world, showed 
itself here in the absurdly big rage into 
which Maso’s superfluous question threw 
him. His answer was a violent torrent of 
abuse of Maso, Francie, myself, our island 
and everything on it, and his own bad luck. 

“ But I will find the hateful animals soon,” 
he declared, when he had quietened dow n a 
little. “ Every ravine will I search as I have 
done this last. Carefully and with method 
will I search them, one by one, staring aloft 
into the trees, leaving neither stick nor stone 


fringed the top of the cliff, above w'here I 
was, for about fifty yards on each side of 
me. After a minute or so, there was an 
exclamation from Barto that set my heart 
thumping. 

“EccoJ this looks something like a track. 
We shall see where it leads to.” 

Alas ! I had never taken note of those 
faint marks of wear by which the ground 
beneath the trees recorded my numerous 
visits to my cliff sanctum. 

“ It leads to now here,” came to ray quiver¬ 
ing ears, in Maso’s voice, from almost right 
above me, a few moments later. “See the 
track—if it be a track—stops at the edge of 
the cliff.” 

“ Not so fast, fratello mio. Track® 
usually lead somewhere,” said Barto, and 
his voice sounded as if he had thrust himself 


I was not conscious of my disappointment 
at this further delay, for it was instantly 
swallowed up in the dismay and concern 
that filled me to hear, at this very moment, 
Barto Barbuzzi loudly hailing Maso. The 
latter stood too greatly in fear of his brother 
not to hear that raucous voice of his, even 
when sound asleep. I heard him instantly 
scramble and stumble to his feet and re¬ 
turn the hail, with a wide-awake alacrity 
which evidently deceived the approaching 
Barto as to the way in w f hich his brother 
had been keeping watch. 

“ You have seen nothing of those detest¬ 
able pigs ? or of anything to alarm on sea 
or land ? ” the elder brother asked roughly, 
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forward to look over, holding on to a tree. 
“Ha ! Yea! it looks as if one could scramble 
down to the flat top of that projection there. 
Possibly there may be a way of getting 
down from there to the rocks below. Who 
knows that the miserables, whom we are 
after, may not be hiding among these rocks !' ’ 
“ Better not try to climb down here,” 
advised Maso. “It is for goats’ feet.” 

Cold and sick with fear, I prayed that 
Barto might be turned from his purpose. 
But, even as I prayed, I heard him let him¬ 
self drop with a thud on the sloping ledge 
of rock and come cautiously scrambling 
down to the top of the buttress. 

He did not notice the little kennel in the 
cliff where I crouched in an agony of appre¬ 
hension. He went and looked over the 
edge of the buttress. 

“ Assuredly, they cannot have got farther 
down this way,” he called to his brother 
in disappointed tones. “On every side it 
falls to the water straight as the wall of a 
house.” 

He turned to climb up again and caught 
sight of the low hole in the face of the cliff. 
I do not think he thought that either Francie 
or I could be there, but, following out his 
declared intention of making his search 
thorough, he stopped to throw a careless 
glance into the hole. 

A most careless glance—and his eyes 
met mine! 

(To be continued.) 

XXX 

STEADY! 

Vrow the Captain of our School, 

-*■' Was a Leader calm and cool, 

A splendid man to make you do your best; 

Just the fellow to admire, 

He had dash and vim and (ire, 

But when players were too rash he’d cry with zest:— 
41 Steady ! Steady I don't bo over-ready, 

Don’t lo6e your nerve and spoil your game the reby ;" 
And though school-days long have gone. 

In Life’s Game they’ve helped me on, 

Those cheery words our Captain used to cry. 


So at Footer, as you scoot 
Down the wing, ball at your foot. 

And past the “ halves ” successfully you fly, 

Joy comes surging through your heart, 

And you do not wish to part 
With the ball before a shot at goal you try. 
Steady ! Steady I don’t be over-ready, 

Or else your shot may mis3 and go full wide; 
Ere you’re tackled, robbed, or fall. 

Don’t be selfish—pass the ball. 

You’re playing not for self but for your side. 


It is just the same through life, 

When you’re eager for the strife. 

And wish to show your mettle to the world ; 

Hut the race is hard and long, 

And not always to the strong, 

For to the ground the best men oft are hurled. 
Steady I Steady ! don’t be over-ready, 

Or else you will not last the rattling pace; 

Never lose your head—keep cool. 

For you’ll find that, as a rule, 

The steady, plodding fellow wins Life's race. 

HAROLD DOUSING. 

XXX 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLE-ME-REES. 

(See payee 341 and 335.) 

1. The letter O. 

3. Cork. 

3 A watch. 

4. A hat. 

3. The wind. 



"Of one mind, and all right honest friend.." 

(Tenny.cn.) 



Next month will nee readei s of the 
“ B.O.P.” presented with one of the 
most magnificent coloured plates that 
have ever been given away with 
the paper. The plate for the June 
Part will be one depicting 


"BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF 
THE TROPICAL FORESTS,” 

specially painted by Mr. Arthur 
Twidle. No one of my readors, 1 am 
sure, will miss the opportunity of 
securing this splendid picture. At the 
same time I may point out that 
the cover of the July Part will 
give, in their natural colours, some 
specimens of 


“ BUTTERFLIES OF THE 
AMAZON.” 


S ince tho appointment of a successor 
to the late Mr. G. A. Hutchison, 
the loved “ veteran editor ” of the “ B.O.P.,” 
there have been repeated requests for a 
portrait of the new Editor. This month, 
aB will be seen, I am gratifying the curiosity 


and other sports—and an “ indoor 

recreation ” club for the winter months, 
w hen the evenings can be devoted to reading 
and various pursuits. I am always glad 
to hear of the League taking some Buch 
concrete form as this, although I recognise 
the difficulty of establishing clubs 
of any kind without proper premises 
and equipment. It is well to begin 
modestly and to let the projected 
club shape itself and develop as time 
goes on. J. L. B. will advise me 
later on as to his progress, and no 
doubt other readers will follow suit. 


Mr. A. L. HAYDON, 

Editor of the "B.O.P.” 

of readers. Mr. A. L. Haydon comes to 
the task of directing this paper with, perhaps, 
the best of qualifications: he has followed 
the “B.O.P." closely from the very first 
number issued, he has been a contributor 
to its pages in past years, and he was 
associated with Mr. Hutchison in an editorial 
capacity before assuming the control. Apart 
from these facts, I may note that he is 
known to a wide circle of readers as the 
author of several books for boys, and that 
he finds his keenest enjoyment still in 
writing for them. Colonial readers will 
be interested to know that he has travelled 
extensively in Canada and Australia, and 
they may feel sure that his intimate know¬ 
ledge of these parts of our Empire has 
brought him into dose sympathy with them. 
* • • 

The next item on tho “agenda” is the 
suggestion put forward by J. L. B. that a 
branch club in connection with the League 
of Friendship should be formed in his 
town. The suggestion is a good one 
and it receives my hearty commendation. 
J. L. B.’s idea is to form an “ outdoor 
recreation ” club for the summer months— 
to include cycling, nature rambles, cricket 


This representation of the gorgeous “ bird¬ 
wing butterflies ” of the tropics will make 
a capital companion to the former plate. 

• - • 


T HE League of Friendship was founded bit 
year with a view to its forming a bond 
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Mr. 


M r. Hutchison was bom in London in 
1842, and remained a lover of the 
great city, and especially of Fleet Street, 
to the very end. He had all a London 
boy’s love of pranks and there was little 
promise in his school days of the student 
habits which marked his later years, when 
he w'as possessed with the determination to 
mako a place for himself in literature. 

It was a very real “ determination ” and 
led to the conquest of his body to a remark¬ 
able degree. He was apprenticed to the 
printing business, and his love for his work 
and thoroughness in it led to many difficult 
tasks being left wholly in his hands. These 
kept him often to the “ wee sma’ hours ” and, 
that his early hours of study might not be 
sacrificed to the natural demand for sleep, 
he used an alarum to wake him up, often as 
early as three o’clock. Alas ! the call was 
sometimes ineffectual. Not to bo beaten, 
he added a contrivance to the alarum 
which emptied a tin of cold water over him 
if he failed to rise and remove it in time. 

Did ho ever fail to save himself ? Well, 
yes! he admitted, but not often. There 
are upon his shelves to-day four half-bound 
volumes in MS., a grammar entirely compiled 
and written out by himself with up-to-date 
quotations and examples, one of tho fruits 
of those early days of earnest student effort. 

He had remarkable powers of endurance 
and not infrequently worked during the 
whole of two or throo days and nights. In 
tho days of his association with Dr. (after¬ 
wards Sir) Benjamin Ward Richardson in 
the Social Science Review , they had been 
working together for three days and two 
nights, with scarcely a break, on the Review 
and experiments on “ local amesthesia,” 
when the doctor saw a ghost! 

“ Betty ” had brought in a candle, and 
was standing for a moment or so in case 
anything further might be required from 
her. “ Thank you, Betty,” said the Doctor. 
“ that will do ; good night.” 

Some time later Mr. Hutchison was 
rather surprised to hear the doctor repeat 
“Thankyou, Betty, that will do; good night.” 
He continued his work however, as did the 
doctor, but when some hours after Betty’s 
appearance, tho doctor with some sharpness 
began, “ Thank you, Betty,” his young 
helper realised what the strain had done 
and broke in, assuring the doctor that Betty 
had gono to bed hours before. 

Dr. Richardson rose and walking to the 
wash-basin at once “ let ” blood and then 
went off to rest. Ho afterwards declared 
that at the moment of speaking he had seen 
Betty with absolute distinctness, but that 
the arrest had undoubtedly saved him from 
brain fever. 

It was while yet a youth that Mr. 
Hutchison made tho surrender of his life 
to Christ; and deep indeed was the con¬ 


C. A. Hutchison. 




By JOHN BRADFORD. 


viction that the best of us can never be the 
men we ought to be apart from Him ; while 
for the weak, beaten again and again in 
hours of temptation, Divine grace can do 
more than the hardest human grit. This 
was the burden of his message and witness 
to the many who sought his help. 

His loyal lovo to the Master led to an 
abiding and practical interest in many forms 
of public Christian work. In his Church 
he served in every department of her life 
anti without stint gave of his best, especially 
for the young people. 

In its earliest days he was closely identified 
with work for Deep Sea Fishermen and 
lads which afterwards developed into the 
Royal National Mission to this great class 
of Britain’s workers. For eight long and 
often bitter weeks the men were toiling at 



The late Mr. G. A. Hutchison. 

(.Editor of lhe “ B.O.P 1S79-1912.) 


sea and then had a very few days of respite 
at home. 

The plague of the North Sea at that time 
was the “Coper”—the Hoating foreign 
grog shop—where tho hottest of vile 
spirits were sold to those who visited her for 
the purpose of purchasing tobacco duty free. 

How Mr. Hutchison’s indignation flamed ! 
How eagerly ho threw himself into every 
plan for bettering the fishermen’s conditions 
and saving them from the fiendish perils by 
which they were assailed. How patiently 
he studied the men, the fishing, everything 
connected with their work and their lives. 

He gave many of his summer holidays to 
trips round the coast, organising bazaars 
and holding meetings both on board the 
Hospital Ship and in the various Town 
Halls of the coast towns visited, speaking 
to few or many—sometimes thousands— 
of tho work of tho mission. Then he would 
tell in his own vivid way, and with the glint 


of humour which was never missing, tho 
stories ho had gathered from the lips of the 
men themselves. 

On one occasion one of the skippers told 
him in awe-struck tones of a terrible anxiety 
ho had faced in tho days when the Mission 
ships carried medicine but no doctor. Tho 
bottles w'ere numbered and it was ordinarily 
easy to serve the medicine in tho prescribed 
quantities for defined cases of sickness. 
A squall, however, had given tho ship such 
a tossing that two or three of the bottles 
had been broken. 

When the storm had subsided and patients 
ventured aboard, tho skipper was dismayed 
to find that the physio in No. 15, required 
by one of his visitors, had all disappeared 
and his anxiety became acute. In the 
dilemma the mate, “ who was a bit better 
scholard,” suggested that as 8 and 7 made 
15 a portion might bo given from each of 
these bottles ! To this tho patient eagerly 
assented and the potion was duly provided 
and proved efficacious ! 

How sure the men were of his sympathy 
and interest, as they told of the escapes 
from death which accounted for tho terrible 
marks upon them, and how his eyes shone 
as they told what tho Mission ships had done 
to help them in the dreary hours of darkness 
and danger ! 

It was this knowledge and sympathy 
which made his “ statements ” at the 
annual meetings so noteworthy that the 
daily press gave him the highest place for 
efforts of tho kind. 

It is not too much to say that probably 
no ono connected with the Mission had quite 
so complete a knowledge of its history or of 
its most intricate workings as he. 

During the greater part of his life Mr. 
Hutchison lived at Leytonstone, on tho 
edge of Epping Forest, in a very com¬ 
modious old-fashioned house at the foot 
of whose lawn a forest pond lies. Here 
he enjoyed an ideal home-life surrounded by 
things in which ho delighted and which 
greatly helped him in his work. 

Here he received in quiet hours such 
friends as found a little leisure to look in 
upon him: the Rev. J. G. Wood, the 
naturalist. Ascott Hope, R. M. Ballantvnc, 
Dr. Stir. 1 ling, and many others. Here to 
the end lie received the attention and enjoyed 
the companionship of the gentle Christian 
lady whom he married forty-six years ago 
and to whom, as he so gladly owned, he 
owed so much. 

It will be interesting to boys, and many 
who are no longer boys, everywhere, to 
learn that a movement is on foot to 
mako “ Ivybank,” as tho house is named, a 
monument to the late Editor of tho“ B.O.P..” 
and a means of abiding help and inspiration 
to tho young men and lads of the Forest 
district as an Institute and Home. 
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The Son of an Anarchist. 


“ CL A. H 

An Appreciation. 

A nd so G. A. Hutchison, the genial 
" veteran editor ” of the “ B.O.P.” 
as he Iihed to style himself, is no more. It 
is hard to realise it. For thirty odd years— 
ever since 1879, when the “Boy’s Own 
Paper ” was launched—he skilfully controlled 
its destinies and steered it through many 
a shoal and quicksand to the harbour of 
success. It waB a grand work that he 
accomplished ; thousands of “ old boys ” 
the world over, who never looked upon his 
kindly face, loved him for the vast amount 
of entertainment that he provided them. 
On my own bookshelves stand thirty-four 
volumes of the “ Boy’s Own Annual,” the 
earlier ones well-thumbed, dog-eared and 
with many a page missing. As I look at 
them I find myself saying, “ Si monumenium 
requiris, circumspice." 

From the lips of “ G. A. H.” himself I 
often heard of the early days of the paper, 
of its struggles and difficulties, though these 
were few indeed, for the “ B.O.P.” gained 
an almost instant success. It was a paper 
that most certainly “ filled a gap.” At that 
time the “ penny dreadful ” held universal 
sway. The editor was fortunate in attracting 
to his side some of the very best writers 
for boys of our generation. The names of 
W. H. G. Kingston, R. M. Ballantyne, 
G. A. Henty, Talbot Baines Reed, Jules 
Verne, Gordon Stables, David Ker, Ascott 
R. Hope, to mention but a few, are house¬ 
hold words. What magic pens they wielded. 
What new worlds of romance they unfolded 
before our eyes! There is no “old boy” 
to-day who does not carry, still fresh in 
his mind, the memory of one or more of 
those wonderful serials the weekly instal¬ 
ments of which were so eagerly awaited. 

How keen some of us were on “ our own 
paper ” in those days ! Even the attraction 
of a cover and a bright coloured plate could 
not induce us to wait a whole month for 
our next perusal. He was a lucky boy, 
indeed, whose pocket-money allowed him 



the luxury of buying both weekly and 
monthly numbers. And what trouble we 
went to, rather than forgo our weekly 
treat 1 There is one “ old boy ” I know 
who walked six miles every week to get his 
copy of the “ B.O.P.” and no bad weather 
ever deterred him from the journey. 

I think it was because “ G. A. H.” so 
peculiarly had the “ clear vision ” that he 
-made the “ B.O.P.” what it is to-day. He 
was eminently a religious man, a man 
whose whole life was a testimony, but he 
knew the human boy and catered for him 
accordingly. Many people at first wanted 
the “ B.O.P.” to be a kind of glorified tract; 
they wanted to ram religion down a boy’s 
throat. “ One old gentleman,” Mr. Hut¬ 
chison told me, “ used to bring me long 
strips of Moody's sermons which ho wanted 
me to publish. ‘ No,’ I said, ‘ we’ll have 
religion, but we’ll have it in solution and 
not en bloc t ’ ” And so it was done, skilfully, 
quietly, unobtrusively, but none the less 
effectively. The moral uplift in the stories 
of Talbot Baines Reed, Gordon Stables, and 
other writers bore its fruit in good season. 

There have been scores of letters pouring 
into the “ B.O.P.” office during the past 
few weeks, all of them expressing sincere 
regret at the death of “ our editor.” Among 
them are some letters from the mothers of 
boys who have had cause to thank God 
for the Christian work which he did through 
the pages of his paper. And I know 
“ G. A. H." would be proudest of these were 
he alive to read them. A. L. 


A REMINISOENOE. 

T has been the custom at Clayesmore 
School, Pangboume, to ask visitors 
to the School to write a message to the boys, 
whioh, with the visitor’s photograph, is 
hung on the walls of the corridors of the 
School. Amongst others the late Mr. G. A. 
Hutchison, for so many years Editor of 
the “ Boy’s Own Paper,” was a frequent 
visitor, and his message is an interesting one, 
appealing to all boys, for whom he had a 



lifelong affection. We quote the message, 
which we think may be of general interest. 

“ TO CLAYESMORE BOYS. 

“ Be true English boys, ever brave and 
cheery, and the days to come will take care 
of themselves, or rather will be taken care 
of by Him who makes no mistakes. 

“The times are big with promise, but 
the future greatness and glory of old England 
are largely in your keeping. 

“ Work and play, watch and pray, there¬ 
fore, with honest zest, and you at least 
will not doubt whether life is indeed worth 
living to the full, while the simplest duties 
faithfully done will blossom into joys that 
endure. 

“ May God bless and keep you every one. 

“ O. A. HUTCHISON.” 


TO THE 

LATE a A. HUT0HI80N. 

(A TBIBUTB.) 

Thy work is done :—thy work so crystal 
clear. 

So dean, its very heart went surging forth 

Unto the betterment of all our youth. 

Thy work Is done :—no more the guiding 
hand. 

So lately loosed from three-and-thirty years 

Of loving toil, shall clasp in ours again. 

Thy work Is done :—thy work that ever 
held 

The thoughts of Englishmen throughout the 
world 

Upon their days at school,—days brave and 
bright. 

Days strong, whose battling hours gave kind¬ 
ling strength 

To carry down the years. Thy work Is 
done : 

Friend, rest in pesos I 

D. L. A. JEFHSON. 


The Son oT an 


Serial 


Anarchist s 

By W. A. B. OLIMKNTSON, 1 
M.A., 

Story. 


A Tale oT Strange Mpsterp and 

Wild Adventure. 

Author of 

“ A Couple of Scamps,” etc. 


A nv days after Paolo's fight with 
Bobbie, some of the scouts reported 
that they had discovered another camp of 
boy scouts about two miles to the north, 
hidden in a fold of the hills. The scout¬ 
master, Mr. Landor, decided to march over 
with a select party and call on the new¬ 
comers, with a view to arranging Borne 
manoeuvres with them. Ronald, Paolo and 
Bobbie were all three members of this party : 
though Paolo with his two black eyes and 
bruised face was not exactly a thing of 
beauty. Between him and Bobbie there 
was an armed neutrality. Bobbie had not 
apologised for calling him a coward, but he 
forbore to tease him; while Paolo was 
always very much on his dignity when his 
rival approached. 

The camp of the scouts, who had come 
from Plymouth, was situated in a hollow 
with the hill on three sides of it. The sides 


CHAPTER XV.—THE NIGHT ATTACK, 
of the hill were steep and two of them were 
covered with dense bushes, so that the 
camp could only be approached in two 
directions, i.e. from the river valley, or 
from the north side, where an attacking 
party would have to climb a fence and slide 
down a steep grassy slope. Ronald noted 
all this as they entered the camp, where 
they received a hearty welcome from the 
Plymouth boys and their officer, who 
showed them their fine transport waggon, of 
which the troop was justly proud, the 
ambulance outfit, their ingenious cooking 
devices and, last but not least, their beautiful 
silk troop-flag, which was kept in a water¬ 
proof case in the guard-tent and not un¬ 
furled except on Buch special occasions as 
an inspection or a church parade.- 
It was finally arranged between the 
scoutmasters that “ war ” should be 
mutually declared at one o’clock that after¬ 


noon, after which either troop might attack 
whom they should be able to overpower. 

To capture a man it was necessary for 
two others to hold him while they counted 
twenty, when he was obliged to take ofi 
his scarf and promise on his honour not to 
take any further part in the hostilities. If 
he refused to give his “ parole,” he was to 
be taken by his captors to their camp and 
kept under guard. 

On the way back to their own camp Scout¬ 
master Landor allowed his party, being a 
small one, to go as they pleased, and it so 
happened that Bobbie overtook Paolo and 
drew him aside. 

“ I want to speak to you,” said he. 

“ What about ? ” asked Paolo, noticing 
that Bobbie looked serious. 

“ I’ve just been talking to Mr. Landor,” 
said Bobbie, “ and he ia planning to attack 
the enemy’s camp to-night.” 
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“ Oh, that will be great fun,” said Paolo, 
seeing an opportunity of regaining his repu¬ 
tation in Ronald's eyes if not in Bobbie’s. 

“ You won’t funk it, then T ” said the 
latter. “ It is creepy work, I can tell you. 
Awfully exciting ! ” 

“ Oh, I’ve had more exciting things to 
do than that,” said Paolo, thinking of his 
expedition to the anarchists’ headquarters. 

“ I tell you what, Polly,” said Bobbie. “I 
have an idea. Perhaps I was wrong to call 
you a coward. I’ll give you a chance to 
prove it, and, if you do what I say, I'U— 
I’ll apologise. There ! ” 

“ What is it f ” asked Paolo with affected 
indifference. 

“ Well, I dare you to go on ahead of us 
when we attaok that camp and capture their 
troop oolours out of the guard-tent.” 

“ Alone T ” 

“ Yes, quite alone. If you do it, even if 
you get captured, I’ll beg your pardon, 
indeed I will; and if you capture their 
swanky oolours—well, Pll be your friend for 
life.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“ On my scout’s honour.’ 5 

“ Then I wiU do it.” 

“ If you do, you're a trump,” said Bobbie, 
and he shook the other’s hand. 

On reaching the camp their nostrils were 
assailed by the savoury smell of cooking; 
the cooks were making a stew, a dish which 
all scouts worthy of the name can make so 
well. Everyone was ravenous, and, when 
the bugle Bounded, the cook-houBe table was 
besieged by hungry boys carrying enamelled 
tin plates, on which the servers piled the 
steaming concoction. 

Then, sitting round on the grass in small 
groups, they all began to eat and to talk 
with equal energy. Those who had been 
with the embassy described the new camp 
and its inmates, while the rest, who had 
stayed in camp or wander^l about the 
countryside, all had something to tell; and 
both parties joined in discussing the projected 
night attack. 

Paolo, Ronald, Bobbie, Seth Leverson and 
a few others were sitting together, and Seth 
was telling the others what he had been 
doing whilst they were away. 

“ Rather a curious thing happened soon 
after you had gone,” said Leverson. “ I was 
helping Jock peel potatoes for the stew, 
when such a queer little man walked into 
the camp and stood watching us for a few 
minutes. He was a dwarf.” 

“ A dwarf ! ” said Paolo uneasily. 

“ Yes, and he had white hair, quite white, 
and his eyes were black like jet and very 
small.” 

“ Are you sure he bad black eyes and 
white hair ? ” asked Paolo, now greatly 
alarmed. Leverson nodded. Ronald 
thought nothing of it at the time, but he 
noticed that Paolo looked startled when the 
dwarf was mentioned, and the fact was 
brought to his memory in a most alarming 
manner later on. Paolo had not told him 
that the red letter had been brought by a 
dwarf, nor did he know that Inspector 
Rivers had seen a person of that description 
at the anarchists' headquarters ; so he had 
no reason to suspect any danger from this 
little stranger. 

But Paolo was more frightened than he 


would have owned to anyone. He had 
little doubt that this dwarf was the bearer of 
the red letter, and he feared that some evil 
purpose had brought him hither. Had his 
enemy come to put poison in his food, or to 
murder him in his sleep in revenge for his 
discovery of the anarchists’ secrets ? It 
was terrible to be pursued in this way, after 
he had come to look upon it all as a horrible 
dream that had vanished for ever. His mid¬ 
night fears had after all a foundation, and 
he knew that if he had to go on sentry duty 
again at night he would have a hard battle 
with himself to conceal his nervousness 
from the other boys. But why should he 
conceal it any longer T Ought he not to tell 
Ronald and Mr. Landor, to explain all to 
Bobbie and beg him to take back his 
challenge ? 

Later in the day, when Paolo had almost 
decided to do this, he met Bobbie alone among 
the gorse bushes, where they were both 
keeping a look-out for the enemy in case 
they should attempt a raid by daylight. 
Bobbie looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Have you changed your mind about 
to-night ? ” he asked with a faint suspicion 
of a sneer, which decided Paolo at once; 
and he cried out defiantly: 

“ No ! Pm not going to back out now, 
whatever happens. On my scout’s 
honour 1” 

He had burnt his boats behind him now; 
no confession to Mr. Landor or Ronald could 
possibly excuse him for breaking his word of 
honour. It was a chance that might never 
occur again, of conquering his enemy, 
Bobbie Brandram, and turning him into a 
friend. It was merely the continuation of 
their fight, whioh had been only interrupted 
by his foolish weakness, and Paolo was 
equally determined now not to give in till 
he had won. So for the present he decided 
to keep his fears to himself and not to tell Mr. 
Landor what he knew of the dwarf till the 
following morning, by which time he hoped 
to have vanquished Bobbie once and for all. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, when it 
was almost dark, Scoutmaster Landor with 
a picked party of sixteen scouts, the rest 
remaining to guard the camp, started out to 
make tho attack. This party he divided 
into two equal parts, one of which he 
himself led up the valley to attack the camp 
on its open side; the other he sent under 
Ronald’s leadership round to the back of the 
camp to attack it from the north by climbing 
the fence. The approach through the 
valley was to be merely a feint to cover this 
attack. 

Paolo happened to be with Ronald's 
party, while Bobbie was with Mr. Landor. 
Paolo intended to keep with his party as long 
as possible and when close to the enemy 
to slip away in the dark and crawl into 
their camp. For the present he marched 
along quietly with the other seven boys, 
outwardly calm, but inwardly shaking with 
fear; for the daring deed was soon to be 
done, a nerve-racking task at the best of 
times, but a hundredfold worse now that 
he knew the dwarf was on his track. 

When they were within a short distance of 
the enemy’s camp, Paolo asked Ronald if 
he might crawl down to the edge of the 
bushes to see if he oould look into the camp. 
Ronald assented, telling him not to be too 


long and to take care the sentries did not hear 
him. 

“ If Pm not back in ten minutes, don’t 
wait for me,” said Paolo. “I may get 
captured ; and if not, I can join you farther 
on.” Then, without waiting for a reply, 
lest his courage should fail him, he hurried 
away into the darkness and, falling on his 
hands and knees in the wet grass, crawled 
stealthily in the direction of the enemy’s 
camp. 

Ronald waited for some time for Paolo’s 
return, but as he never came back, concluded 
he had been captured. So they orept on 
across the dusky meadows in the dim star¬ 
light, like a troop of ghosts, till they were 
but a few yards from the thiok hedge that 
bounded the hollow where the camp lay. A 
scout, who was sent down to the hedge to 
reconnoitre, returned to say that the enemy 
were on the alert, for he had heard one of 
their sentries say to a comrade, “ I can hear 
them moving up there.” 

Ronald saw he must change his course; 
so he drew his party away from the camp in 
a north-westerly direction, till they reached 
a fence, which divided the fields. When 
they were about to climb this fence, they 
suddenly heard a sound of scampering feet, 
and, without stopping to think, the boys, 
whose nerves were tense with excitement, 
were thrown into a panic and would have 
turned to run, had not Ronald checked 
them with one whispered word : “ Horses I ” 

It was only Borne horses in the next field 
taking a gallop, and every scout, when he 
knew this, felt rather ashamed of his fright. 

Over the fence they climbed, and in a few 
minutes, by creeping along under the hedge 
on their right, arrived at the north side of 
the enemy’s camp, with only some bushes 
and a steep slope between them and the tents. 

Even then they narrowly escaped de¬ 
tection, for two of the defending scouts, 
hearing a rustling, came along and thrust 
into the bushes with their staves; but 
Ronald and his band kept still and held their 
breath till they had passed by. 

After waiting a little longer to disarm 
suspicion, Ronald led his men away from 
the hedge, and approached the camp lower 
down near the fence on its northern side, 
which was the weakest point in the position. 

Meanwhile, in the valley Landor’s scouts 
were crawling up by stages, lying flat on their 
stomachs in the long grass. The enemy 
were watchful on this side and had stretched 
across the open long strings, to which were 
attached tin cans, kettles, etc., so that anyone 
Btumbling over these might give the alarm; 
and this is what actually happened, for one of 
Landor’s party accidentally kicked a bucket. 
A sentinel cried “ Who goes there f ” and 
on receiving no answer, ran back to the 
guard-tent. In another minute the alarm 
was given and about twenty excited young¬ 
sters came rushing out into the open, yelling 
triumphantly. 

This was just the opportunity whioh 
Ronald wanted, and crying “Charge!” 
he leapt over the fence followed by his six 
men, and the party slid and rolled down the 
Bteep slope in a most undignified manner 
into the very heart of the enemy’s camp. 

When the excited defenders returned 
after capturing one of Landor’s party, they 
found their camp already oocupied by 
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Ronald and his valiant six and were 
reluctantly compelled to own themselves 
beaten. Landor’s party, as they came up, 
answered Ronald’s hail with a burst of 
cheering, which was loudly echoed by 
their courteous opponents. The one 
prisoner of war was released, and Ronald, 
who was looking for Paolo, was astonished 
to find that he had not been captured after 
all. Some one suggested that he was 
frightened and had run home, but this 
idea was rejected by most of the troop, 
particularly by Bobbie, who went up to 
the Plymouth scoutmaster and asked him 
to look and see if his troop* flag was safe. 


The officer was surprised at this request, 
but went at once to the guard-tent and 
returned presently in great dismay to say 
that the flag was no longer there. 

“ Then,” said Bobbie in a clear voice, so 
that everyone could hear, “ I know where 
it is. One of our scouts—the one who is 
missing—has captured it and taken it back 
to our camp. I dared him to do it.” 

The officer was relieved to hear that his 
flag was safe, and Ronald that Paolo’s 
disappearance was accounted for; but 
before moving away both troops gave three 
hearty cheers for the daring young scout 
who had so cleverly outwitted the guardians 
[To be continued.) 


of the colours. Then, after mutual com¬ 
pliments and cheers, the attacking foice set 
out for home, while the defenders retired to 
enjoy their well-earned rest. The attacking 
party marched gaily back to their camp, 
and startled the somewhat sleepy sentries 
by creeping up softly from different sides 
and rushing in with a w ild yell. 

Great was the joy of those left behind at 
their comrades’ succets; but their happiness 
was short-lived, for, when inquiries began to 
be made, it was discovered that Paolo had 
not returned to the camp and that no one 
had seen or heard anvthing of him at 
all. 


Our Rote Book. 


A WONDERFUL SINGING INSECT. 

ONR of the greatest novelties of the present season 
is the introduction, for the first time, of the Fukn 
Moushi. or Happy Bell, of Japan. It is a tiny insect 
with brilliant musical capabilities, which needs no 
special care except to be fed once a day on a little 



The “ Happy Bell ” of Japan. 

tomato, cucumber, or lettuce. Water is not needed. 
It will then charm its owner and all around it by 
singing merrily with silvery, flute-like voice. After 
some years of crossing and careful breeding it has been 
brought to a high state of perfection, and in its tiny cage, 
measuring a few inches across, it charms all who 
hear it. The Emperor of Japan and other members 
of the Royal family have taken a great interest in 
the “ Happy Bell,” and so the insect, has become a 
fashionable pet among the Hite of Japan. 

4 4 4 

HEAL GBIT. 

AUDUBON, the famous American ornithologist and 
artist, and one of the most indefatigable searchers after 
true knowledge, kept a journal throughout his busy 
aud wandering life. In his “ Life,” included in the 
“ Everyman’s Library,” his many privations and 
triumphs are faithfully and vividly recorded. After 
many disappointments and obstacles, always cheerfully 
overcome, it was to England he had to turn before lie 
conld get his great werk, " The Birds of America," 
published. 

Here are his own words: “ I have balanced my 
accounts with * The Birds of America,’ and the whole 
business is really wonderful; forty thousand dollars 
have passed through my hands for the completion of 
the first volume. Who would believe that a lonely 
individual, who landed in England without a friend 
in the whole country, and with only sufficient pecuniary 
means to travel through it as a visitor, could have 
accomplished such a task as this publication ? Who 
would believe that—once in London—Audubon had 
only one sovereign left in his pocket, and did not 
know of a single individual to whom he oould apply 
to borrow another, when he was on the verge of failure 
in the very beginning of his undertaking; and. above 
all, who would believe that he extricated himself from 
all his difficulties, not by borrowing money, but by 
rising at four o’clock in the morning, working all day, 
t*nd disposing of his works at a price which a common 
labourer would have thought little more than sufficient 
remuneration for his work ? 

" To give you an idea of my actual difficulties during 
the publication of my first volume, it will be sufficient 


to say that, in the four years required to bring that 
volume before the world, no fewer than fifty of my 
subscribers abandoned mo I And whenever a few 
withdrew I was forced to leave London and go to the 
provinces to obtain others to supply their places, in 
order to enable me to raise the money to meet the 
expenses of engraving, colouring, paper, printing, <fcc.. 
and so with all my constant exertions, fatigues, and 
vexations, I find myself now having but 130 standing 
names on my list." 

To have compiled such a great work is In itself a 
monument of carefulness and industry; but to be 
compelled to leave his own native land and seek 
encouragement among strangers for the realisation of 
hi3 beloved task, to be his own artist, his own publisher, 
his own book canvasser, to wander over half the conti¬ 
nent of America to get his studies at first hand, and 
to travel through the greater part of England, Scotland 
and France, to create and maintain an interest in his 
published work, is prodigious. Yet Audubon did all 
this with a stout heart, and the secret of it all is simply 
this—he loved his work. 

To a boy with a love of Nature and open-air 
venture, ** The Life of Audubon ” will be a mine of 
bliss and delight, while the lessons that it teaches should 
linger long in bis memory. 

4 4 4 

A MODEL AEROPLANE THAT 
WILL PLY. 

Readers interested in aviation will be pleased 
to know that there is a model aeroplane that 
will fly for at least a quarter of a mile and does not 
smash when it comes to the ground. 

We had occasion recently to visit the workshops of 
Messrs. Mann & Grimmer, Ltd., Arlington Road, 
Surbiton, and Bpent a most enjoyable afternoon 
there seeing how the aeroplanes were made. The 
utmost care is used in the construction; the attention 
to detail and the genius which comes of an infinite 
capacity for taking pains are qualities that make 
for success in model aeroplane manufacture. In 


wide circle to the left and then another to the right. 
The elevator of this model in front is so arranged 
that it can be moved to the right or left for circling or 
kept in the dead centre for straight flights. Thero 
was a very gusty wind blowing at the time, but it 
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A Cageful of Singers. 


- (See “ A Wonderful Singing Insect.") 

had no effect on the model, which sailed along as 
serenely as if it were a calm day. 

Curiously enough, tho bulk of the business of the 
firm of Messrs. Manu & Grimmer is done abroad; 
they think tliis is caused by the large numbers of cheap 
models from France and Germany that are sold iu 



A Real Flier. 


these respects Messrs. Mann & Grimmer are unsur¬ 
passed. Each ’plane sent out has stamped on it 
the signature of Mr. R. F. Mann together with a certi¬ 
ficate guaranteeing flight. One great advantage is 
that Mr. R. F. Mann is a model flyer himself and one 
of the most successful exponents of the art. 

We then went to Esher Common with Mr. R. F. 
Mann and witnessed some splendid trial flights with 
a model just completed. The model flew in a straight 
line for nearly half a mile, then it was set to take a 


this country, the majority of thero not being able to 
fly a yard, "and if they do fly they smash on falling to 
the ground. This has disappointed many model - 
flying aspirants. All we can say to boys who intend 
taking up the sport of aeroplane-flying is, write for the 
firm’s catalogue, which is beautifully got up, and only 
costs 6 d. After reading it you will be certain to want 
a “ Mann " monoplane, and when yon have it you will 
be more than satisfied as to its flying powers and 
remarkable powers of endurance. 
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Under the Edge 
the Earth: 

A Story of Three Chums and 
Startling Quest. 



T he first morning of the summer holidays 
saw Morris and Hutton on the platform 
of Lunechester Station, with the prospect 
of some seven weeks or so of wild, un¬ 
trammelled freedom in front of them— 
a freedom they were to share together; 
for, in addition to the future happiness laid 
up for Leonard Morris in the promise of a 
trip to the Indian hill country—a vision of 
eye-opening glory that now dwelt with him 
in every going out and coming in—the 
present enjoyment was to be his of a long 
holiday spent in the company of his boon 
companion. 

“The pater,” Hutton had told him a 
short fortnight previously, “says he won’t 
take ‘ no ’ for an answer. You’ve got to 
manage to live out the whole boiling of the 
vac. at Grayle Hall, whether you like it or 
not.” 

“Well,” Morris had answered, “if I’ve 
got to, there’s an end of all resistance. But 
you bet your boots, Hutt, old man, I’m 
going to like it all right. There won’t be 
any mistake about that! ” 

When, therefore, the north express halted 
for a few moments at Lunechester, and the 
two boys ensconced themselves in com¬ 
fortable and solitary grandeur in a first-class 
compartment, one at least of the two preened 
himself upon things being done in style. To 
Hutton the a ffair was quite in the ordinary 
course; but Morris’s upbringing had of 
necessity been on a less extravagant scale, 
and some of the pleasing little luxuries of 
life, which we affect to despise when out of 
our reach, were beginning to appeal to him. 
He threw his bag and stick carelessly on to 
the rack overhead, and flung himself down 
in the soft upholstered corner by the window 
with negligent ease. 

The train moved out, gliding past the 
old castle and parish church, and was soon 
thundering across the square and ugly iron 
bridge spanning the Lone River, high above 
the water and the quays. Under the steady 
rhythm of her swing the boys gave them- 
selvas up to idle dreaming, till, the first 
small station slipping past, and the great 
train now throwing the quick milos behind 
her, the low flats of the bay lay on their left, 


CHAPTER IV.-A HOLIDAY VISIT. 

and in the far distance they could see the 
northland rising to meet the hills. 

“Ah!” sighod Morris contentedly’; 

“ poor old Ken ! ” 

Hutton stretched himself. 

“ Ay, poor old cock! ” he said, half 
unthinkingly. “ I wouldn’t change with 
him for a tidy fortune.” 

Remembering how, the day before. 
Kennedy had bidden the two a somewhat 
melancholy adieu, not quite untinged with 
envy, Morris could not forbear to smile at 
his friend’s easy-going complacency’. 

“ Change with him! ” ho exclaimed. 

“ I should jolly well think y r ou wouldn’t ! 

I say% Hutton, it seems to me things get 
awfully queerly doled out at times. Here 
are we going to have the joiliest of good 
times, and in another day or two there'll be 
poor old Ken tied to a bank stool like a 
chained dog.” 

“ Tell you what ! Bothered if I don’t ask 
the poor beggar home for a week or two 
next year, if he can get a holiday when I' ni 
there,” said Hutton, and Morris applauded 
the good intention. 

This stage of the journey was very short. 
A few miles more, and the express was 
standing at the platform of a junction. 
Here the two lads descended, their further 
way being along a branch line that skirted 
the head of the bay and ran in under the 
distant hills. After lounging round the busy’ 
platform and in particular hanging about 
the bookstall—the magnet to most railway 
travellers—they sauntered leisurely across 
to where the other train was waiting, and 
where their luggage had already’ been 
transferred. 

As Hutton swung himself up into the 
carriage a rough-looking fellow was standing, 
hands in pockets, at the dcor of the third- 
class refreshment-room. His eyes lit up 
as he watched the boy disappear into the 
train, and had anyone been near they might 
have heard the savage undertone of an oath. 
He turned away as the train started, so as 
to escape the notice of the boys, should cither 
happen to bo looking in his direction as the 
carriage passed that part of the station; 
but ho gazed after them agiin when they’ 
had passed, and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Ay ! ” ho growled, “ a day’ in front 
o’ t’ fair; but there’ll be time yet. I’ll 
none forget! ” 

Unconscious and uncaring of this, the 
two friends laughed and talked together for 
the remaining short time they were to be 
upon the journey, planning all manner of 
good things for the forthcoming holidays. 

Graylo Hall stood upon the slope of a 
hill at the head of a sandy creek where the 
Kerne River, rolling down from the uplands 
to lose itself in the sands and shallow s, was 
spanned by a long viaduct, which carried 
the railway to the farther shore. Across 
the sands and the green fields of the other 
side the hills could be seen, the higher 
peaks peering over the shoulders of the 
lesser heights through the distant films of 
summer haze, or standing, when the 
winter’s grip was keen, white-tipped and 
dazzling in the frosty light. The Hall 
itself stood just above the little village of 
Burnbrae, which straggled in pieturesquo 
irregularity along the hill-side, or upon the 
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edge of the piled-up sands, left bare for the 
greater portion of each day’. Usually when 
the tide rose it came with sudden rush, 
and one of the features of the creek was the 
frothing wave, from one to three feet high, 
which lipped noisily up the channel to 
herald the incoming flood. 

Almost before he was out of the carriage, 
when they reached Burnbrae Station, Hutton 
was smothered in a girl’s wild embrace. 

“ Steady’ on, Phyll, old girl! ” he ex¬ 
claimed in a half-shamed way. “ Here’s 
Morris; don't forget him !” And he laughed 
wickedly. 

The girl turned a bright face to Leonard, 
and held out her hand. In the flash of the 
dark eyes, and the frank, easy smile of 
healthy camaraderie, the lad felt on the 
instant that here was a girl worth knowing, 
one for whose society a boy must be the 
better, or there was little hope indeed for 
him. 

“ Pleased you're come,” she said breezily, 
as Morris, having raised his cap, took her 
proffered hand. Although a year younger 
than her brother she had already outgrown 
his shorter stature, and stood near Morrte’s 
own height. “We’ve all heard lots and 
lots about you,” she continued; “ and I 
can tell you you’ve a good deal to live up to, 
Mr. Morris. Dennis never seems to get 
tired of singing your praises.” 

Morris flushed self-consciously*. 

“You old rotter ! ” he said, turning to 
the grinning Hutton. “ But I'll be even 
with .you.” 

And in the merry laugh that followed his 
remark all trace of awkwardness was swept 
away. 

“ Armstrong'll see to your things.” said 
the girl, as the train glided off again on its 
northward journey, and they were left 
standing on the platform. Armstrong, the 
porter, touched his cap and said, “ Certainly, 
sir; I’ll have ’em up to the Hall during 
the morning ; ” and the three set out from 
the little station along the road towards the 
village. 

“ It’s about time you young men came,” 
chatted Phyllis ; “ what with father away, 
and mother scared pretty well out of her 
life.” 

She laughed airily. 

“ You don’t know’ what a time we had 
last night. Burglars at last, Denny dear ! ” 

“ At last! ” echoed Morris, startled out 
of himself by the fantastic announcement. 
“ Have you been waiting some time for 
them, Miss Hutton ? ” 

The girl laughed again: her whole 
existence seemed to Morris to bo a series of 
bright, happy peals of laughter. Hutton 
himself took up the explanation. 

“ Ah, y’ou don’t know us, Morris,” he 
exclaimed. “ Whenever the pater’s away 
—and that's pretty often—the mater 
settles down to receive burglars. She 
alway’s says she knows they're coming. If 
she had her way there’d be spring-guns and 
man-traps all over the grounds, and every’ 
wretched window-catch and door would be 
connected with some silly burglar-alarm, 
that would frighten her , if it ever went off, 
a jolly sight worse than it would the burglar. 
She really ought to have a good dog ; but the 
funny thing is, I believe she’s more afraid 
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of a dog than she is of a burglar even. But 
what was up, Phyll ? ” 

“ Oh, we’d all got off to bed, after locking 
up. and going the usual rounds, and peeping 
into all the cupboards, and looking inside 
the piano ” 

“ Oh, Miss Hutton ! ” laughed Morris. 

“ Well, really, it wasn’t far short of that. 
Anyway, we got off at last, and I was in 
just the loveliest sleep w'hen I felt some one 
shake me—you needn’t look scared, Denny, 
it was only mother.” 

“ Was she the burglar ? ” queried Hutton. 

“ No, she wasn’t. Don’t you be too 
sarcastic, or you’ll hear nothing. She’d 
just come in to tell me she was certain she 
had heard a noise. Of course 1 got up, and 
tried to assure her it was nothing, or the 
wind—though there wasn’t any, as it 
happened—or cats, or cook snoring. But she 
said, No, sho had heard it in the Shivering 
Room.*’ 

“ The Shivering Room ! ” exclaimed 
Morris. 

Hutton laughed. 

4 ‘ Yes, my boy. Where I suppose you’ll 
sleep to-night, and pleasant dreams to you ! 
It’s a funny sort of a concern. For some 
unknowm reason there’s a dark corridor 
leading nowhere—a sort of a stretched-out 
box-room—which runs down one side of it. 
It's a kind of passage and cupboard knocked 
into one, with a glass door, which gives it a 
beastly creepy look at night. Phyll calls it 
the ‘ Shivering Room,’ because, although it 
isn’t haunted, she says that it ought to be.” 

4 ' Well,” said Morris, “ I’ll try not to fret 
over that. Even if it isn’t haunted, I dare 
say I shall sleep all right! But please don’t 
let us atop your story. Miss Hutton.” 

“ You can call her Phyll, like the rest of 
us,” put in Hutton, with a grin. “ We only 
allow people to address her as Miss Hutton 
on Sundays and special holidays.” 

The girl smiled at her brother’s off-handed 
way of speaking, and so far from taking 
offence, nodded affably. 

” Don't you mind his nonsense, but just 
call me Phyllis, ail the same,” she said ; 
4 * • Miss Hutton’ is too staid for a madcap like 
me. But about that fright last night. You 
may well imagine what tremors we two poor 
women things were in. There was mother 
as w'hite as a newly-blcached sheet, and 
poor wretched me getting into the state of a 
terrified rabbit. I believe I cculd have 
squeaked like one in another minute. We 
just stood and listened. And if there's 
anything I hate, it’s having to listen for 
noises with mother at night. You can 


hear such a lot—and such loud ones. We 
hadn’t been waiting long, before—whirr-r 
whir-r-r-” 

She suddenly clutched at Hutton’s arm. 
and though it was broad daylight that young 
gentleman gave quite a pronounced jump, 
to her unrestrained delight. 

‘‘I thought mother would have dropped 
through the floor, and I know I should have 
followed her pretty sharply. I expect we 
should both have screeched, only the next 
moment wo realised it was the clock 
beginning to strike. Of course it struck 
twelve—just about the nastiest thing it 
could have struck, as we were feeling at the 
time.” 

“ You seem to have got over your 
fright anyhow,” commented Hutton. “What 
happened ? Did you rush out and fell the 
burglar that wasn’t there, or did you scream 
fire and blue murder, in the hopes the 
village would wake up and come to see about 
it, or-” 

“ We didn’t do anything half so idiotic. 
Wo just clung tight to each other, and, with 
candles in our free hands, crept up to the 
servants’ room. And then the two girls 
and mother and I plucked up enough courage 
to go all over the place, even into the 
Shivering Room ; and I believe we managed 
to see every single thing that could be seen, 
short of a real live burglar, before we crept 
back trembling to our beds.” 

“ And that was the end of the Great To- 
Do ! ” 

“ Not quite, Mr. Sharp! Mother would 
insist some one had been about. She seemed 
quite disappointed we hadn’t found some¬ 
thing definite ; though, my gracious me ! 
if we had, I believe half of us would have 
gone off into hysterics, and the rest have 
flopped fainting on the floor. Oh, we were 
a bevy of pretty beauties, I can tell you. 
Anyhow, this morning mother sent straight 
off for Pilcott.” 

“ That’s the Burnbrae bobby,” Hutton 
explained for Morris’s benefit. 

“ The village constable, we call him,” 
corrected Phyllis with mock dignified air. 
“ Well, Pilcott came, and then the fun began 
again. He went all over the grounds looking 
for a ‘ clue,’ and at last, right under the 
Shivering Room window-” 

She went off into a peal of infectious 
laughter. 

“ Why can’t you tell us straight out, 
without so much laughing, you silly Phyll}’, 
you ? ” said Hutton. 

“ I think,” said Morris smiling, “ that 
Miss Hutton tells the story very nicely : 


don’t you interrupt. Please go on,” he 
added, turning to the girl. 

“ I wonder w hy village policemen arc 
such pudding-heads ? ” said the young lady, 
with unjust generalisation. “ There was 
Pilcott, under the Shivering Room window, 
quite excited over a ‘ clue'—a great, ugly 
footmark in a soft part of the llower bed. 
And mother got quite as excited, and said, 

‘ I told you so ! ’ And ‘ What a mercy we 
weren’t all killed in our sleep ! ’ and funny 
things like that. Then Pilcott said we must 
take care and not disturb the place, and 
could some one guard it till he’d made 
further search ? I believe between the two 
of them they quite thought they had seen 
the actual and awful burglar in that foot¬ 
print ; and mother said Jane w ould stand near 4 
w’hile Pilcott went on searching; and Jane 
said ‘ Not all alone, please, ma’am; I dursn’t, 
not.to save my life ! ’ and—oh, dear ! ” 

Sho went, off into another fit of laughter. 

“ It’s really too funny ! And then I said, 

* Pilcott, put your foot into that mark, 
please ’; and he did, and it fitted to a hair. 
You should have seen his face! 4 You’ll 
be saying I’m the burglar next, miss,’ 
he said. But I told him, not a bit of it; 
only he’d been routing round there half an 
hour l>efore, and made the mark himself. 
There’s detective w ork for you ! ” 

They had turned round by the shore and 
the village front as she finished speaking, 
and, standing near the little stone pier-head 
that jutted out into the sandy channel, was 
the figure of the worthy Pilcott himself. 
He saluted gravely as the three passed, and 
smiled when Phyllis gaily asked him if he 
had thought of any more clues. But Hutton, 
looking back after they had passed, saw the 
man sign to him, and excusing himself he 
left Morris and Phyllis to continue their way 
alone for the moment. 

When later on he and his friend were to¬ 
gether, after Mrs. Hutton had welcomed the 
visitor and hoped he would find his stay 
amongst them a pleasant one, Hutton told 
him the result of his interview with the con¬ 
stable. 

“ Pilcott isn’t such a pudding-head as Miss 
Phyllis imagines,” he said. 44 Just look 
here.” 

He show’od Morris a thick, ugly-looking 
clasp-knife. 

“ Picked up not far from the Shivering 
Room window,” he said. 44 But old Pilcott 
didn’t say a word, for fear of frightening 
mother w r orse ; only he’s certain there was 
some one about, and up to no good. I should 
like to be at the bottom of it.” 
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Scout.—T he bowie knife is a long, stout knife that is carried by American hunters and 
trappers, mostly in the West. Colonel James Bowie, who gave the weapon its name, 
was a Kentucky man and a famous fighter. He introduced the knife and popularised 
it. As a rule the ** bowie ” has a bone handle and a blade about IB inches long, the 
latter having a width of 1J inches at the hilt. 

NOAH.—If you have followed this column during recent months you must have seen your 
queries answered in replies to other correspondents. To secure such a position as you 
desire, apply to one of the big steamship lines and state what qualifications you possess. 
It is possible that you might begin as a purser's clerk, or as an under-steward. Mako 
personal application at a shipping office if you can, rather than by letter. 

A NEW Reader.—Y ou must allow Sir Walter Scott the usual poetic licence, and assume 
that De Bourne's horse had enough intelligence to avoid the pitfalls laid for him. But 
war-horses have done many more wonderful things; there are stories which you would 
think more incredible than this incident. 

L. McB.—It is possible to tighten the strings by means of pegs, but we do not advise this, 
as they are bound to work loose again ere long. Get a maker or athletic outfitter to 
attend to the matter; the charge would be very small. 

Cyril Fereday.—Y our suggestion is a good one, but we cannot carry it out in the present 
volume. When the new volume begins we hope to arrange for such a series of notes 
as you want. There are many readers who, like you, are keen gardeners. 

R. L. M.—The spelling of the Canadian town is Calgary, with one “ r.” It is true, however, 
that it was named after the Scottish town of Calgarry by Colonel Macleod of the 
R.N.W.M.P., when the first settlement was made there. The error in spelling was never 
rectified once it had been made. 

DONALD.—It is too true that most club cricketers have only a slight acquaintance with 
the laws of the game. As it happens, Mr. Gilbert Jessop, the famous player, has written 
an article on tins very subject for the “ B.O.P.” You will be interested to read this. 

C. HERON.—We should have to double the paper at least, if we tried to include everything 
that our readers are " particularly interested in.” At present there is no room for such 
a feature. It will be dealt with, so far as is possible, in the pages devoted to How 
to Mako ” articles. 

H. J. T. (Canada - ).—The specimen of your work, which you send, is so small that it is difficult 
to judge of your ability. If you can make original designs for various kinds of fabrics 
you had better get in touch with an agent who knows the industrial world and who can 
place your work for you. Are you attending any art classes ? If so, your master 
ought to be able to advise you. 

J. R. HARDING.—This is the only explanation of the name “ Black Maria ” that we have 
heard ; the authority is Dr. Brewer.—” The tradition is that the van referred to w r as 
so called from Maria Lee, a negress, who kept a sailor’s boarding-house in Boston. She 
was a woman of such great size and strength that the unruly stood in dread of her, 
and when constables required help it was a common thing to send for Black Maria, 
who soon collared the refractory ones and led them to the lock-up. So a prison van 
was called a ' Black Maria.’ ” 

An Enthusiastic Reader.—N o, a bull-finch is not an expensive bird to keep. Get some 
meal-worms and mixed bird seed. In the case of a goldfish and a leech, we should 
think the latter would be safe owing to its size. 

Exercise.—Y ours is a frequent query. There are no special exercises to be recommended 
beyond the usual ones of breathing—for chest expansion - and arm and leg exercises. 
Healthy out-door sports of all kinds, dumb-bell and Indian-club exercise should do 
you good, but it would be foolish to promise you any consequent addition to yonr 
height. Go in for tho morning “ cold tub ” as regularly as possible. 
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The /Making or a “ Brave. 

How -the Red Man went to School. 

By J. R. DE HAVILLAND. 
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T he Indian boy, the delight and plaything It would make the greatest strain upon which he learned to practise as soon as 
of his father, was never punished by the imagination to realise the utter lawless- body and mind permitted, 

his parents for any fault except theft from ness and savagery of which an Indian boy By the age of four he was considered fit 

a member of the tribe. That was the of twelve was capable in the old days. He to have a tiny bow and arrows of his own 

unpardonable sin in a community whose had seen, and shared in, the torture of which his father would show him how to use ; 

dwellings knew no locks nor bars and were prisoners and was a practised vivisector of and by the age of six he would wander 

open to all alike. To steal from others was the birds and animals that were so unfor- beyond the camp on the look-out for 

right and proper, but not from the people to tunate as to fall into his hands. Cruelty squirrels and small birds which he would 

whom one belonged. had been the object-lesson of his infancy, bring .down at short range. 

At eleven years he would probably be 
a member of a band of boys ranging in age 
to fifteen, and would often leave his home 
for days at a time, practising wood-craft and 
perfecting his education in the hunter’s lore. 
This was an early stage of his schooling. 
Now, too, in the summer mornings he would 
be taken out for drill with all the other 
youths wider the guidance of proved and 
experienced fighting-men. Thus, armed 
with a bow and arrow's of reed, girt with 
a belt to carry the dummy knife, and wearing 
a tuft of grass upon his head to represent 
the scalp lock, he would be put through 
the various evolutions of Indian warfare— 
the approach, the retreat, the rally,-— 
which would conclude with a general engage¬ 
ment between two sides. 

The rules were simple. Whoever was 
struck in a vital part was obliged to fall 
as if dead, and to allow' his enemy to 
approach, to place his foot upon the prostrate 
body, to make the feint of scalping with his 
wooden knife, and bear away the cherished 
tuft as evidence that he had as good as 
slain a man. On the return to camp those 
who had taken scalps were allowed to 
sing their triumph in the scalp-dancc—no 
small reward—before a general audience 
w’hich might include the Chiefs. 

Frequently it happened that bands of 
these youths have set out on predatory 
expeditions of their own accord, travelling 
several hundred miles in safety, often 
through districts which they had never 
seen before. 

Those w'ho know the Red Indian will 
not wonder at the safe return of such parties 
from any given point, because an Indian, 
like a homing bird, knows by some instinct 
the shortest and most direct way to the 
lodges of his people : but anyone is justified 
in pausing to w’onder at the outw ard journeys 
without doubt made by comparative 
children. 

There were no secrets in an Indian camp. 
YOUNG INDIANS OF TO-DAY. Amongst so many inquisitive eyes it was 

A Group of Children belonging to the Ute Tribe. North America. impossible to evade suspicion. Everyone 
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knew beforehand of the intentions of the 
boys, and some old “ brave ” who had 
followed the trail would sit with them for 
several days, carefully instructing them in 
the landmarks to bo observed en route. 

The time allotted for the expedition would 
be divided into so many days, and one boy 
would be chosen to remember the details of 
the first day’s march, learning them over 
and over till he knew them by heart and, 
with the aid of a notched stick, could repeat 
them. Another boy would take the second 
day, and in this manner a journey of several 
hundred miles would be planned out as 
certainly as if done with map and compass. 

It is not difficult to perceive that any 
isolated traveller who fell across the path 
of one of these bands of young ruffians, 
athirst for fame and impervious to com¬ 
passion, would be as certain of his fate as a 
wounded deer beset by wolves. But they 
did not confine themselves to the minor 
incidents of a campaign, and some of the 
most desperate attacks, followed by horrible 
cold-blooded cruelties, have been ascribed 
to these young lads. 

At home, if he belonged to one of the horse- 
tribes of the plains, the redskin boy would 
develop into a type of rough-rider which has 
won the admiration of all experienced 
horsemen. For, after being put upon a 
pony in infancy and having learned to ride 
i4S he learned to walk, he had been employed 
as boy herder of the troops of ponies on the 
outskirts of the camp, and in the course 
of his pleasure or employment had ridden 
and raced every one of them until he knew 
the qualities of each to perfection. 

The Indian pony has been truly described 
as the enemy of man. Whether this be 
due to an ancestry that has never known 
anything but hideous cruelty, at the hands 
of Indian brave or Spanish Caballero, is a 
matter of opinion. It remains that the 
Indian pony is intractable, vicious and 
savage, and at his best when living a wild 
and arduous life. Yet, let him be put in a 
stable, and given com, and he will degenerate 
into worthlessness; whereas when left to 
half die of starvation in the winter he will 
grow fat in the spring and be able to carry a 
cruel master untiringly. 

The proverb is not without significance of 
what he is called upon to endure : a white 
man will leave a pony for dead ; a Mexican 
will get the pony up and ride him for fifty 
miles before abandoning him ; an Indian will 
ride the same animal for another week. 

But see him at his best, full of years and 
the pride of life, a buoking, fighting, tem¬ 
pestuous brute which takes a good man 
to come near. Sec, too, the Indian boy, with 
no other harness than a cord of green hide, 
catch the pony and tie the rein about his 
jaw, mount him naked as he is, and taku 
him, despite his fighting, over rough and 
smooth for how long and wheresoever tho 
young rider will. For to see is to wonder 
and admire. 

It was amongBt the Southern Indians, the 
Kiowas and Comanches, that the idea of 
plaiting a horse-hair halter into the pony’s 
mane was first evolved. Into this loop 
which hung round the animal’s neck the 
rider put his elbow and, so supported, was 
able to swing himself over the side of the 
pony, leaving only his foot exposed. By 
long practice the warriors were able to 
execute this manoeuvre at full speed, and 
to Bhoot their arrows across the back or under 
the neck of an apparently riderless horse. 

After fighting, to steal horses was the 
road to fame. The readiness of a horse to 
take fright and leap off at speed for very 
slight cause is said to be an ingrained 
heritage from ancestors whose grazing 
grounds were the haunt of lions; hut be 


that as it may, the Indian boy would soon 
supply anything that might be wanting to 
his readiness to stampede, as with blood¬ 
curdling yells and tho whirl of waving 
blanket s he swooped out of the silence of the 
twilight upon the unsuspecting herd, who, 
terrified beyond control, broke from their 
pioket ropes and fled, only to be rounded up 
by their new masters and driven twenty 
miles at a round pace to the prearranged 
hiding-place. 

One would think that with such an 
education the Indian boy of seventeen or 
eighteen might have lien considered a 
fully trained “ brave,” or warrior. Not 
so. There remained yet an ordeal before 
he should be admitted to the rank and 
status of a man ; an ordeal so terrible that 
the natural thought is of wonder that any 
should have survived it. Yet failure to 
endure the uttermost involved exclusion 
from all the privileges of a warrior. 

On an appointed day the youths were 
summoned to the great medicine-lodge 
where were assembled the leading men of 
the tribe, the torturers and their assistants. 
From a tall pole hung long ropes. To this 
the boy would be led, and, after a kind of 
medical examination to find out how much 
he could endure, the medicine-man would 
take his sacred knife and make two deep 
incisions in the lad’s chest. Raising the 
flesh with a piece of wood, he would pass a 
horse hair rope under it, and repeat the 
operation on the other breast. To tho ends 
of the rope pieces of wood were fastened, 
and the lad was left to get free by throwing 
himself backwards in order to break the 
sinews by his own weight—a course which 
sometimes took more than a day and a night 
in the case of youths of exceptional physique. 


Sometimes the method was varied. The 
ropes might be fastened to a loose buffalo 
skull, or the lad might be placed on a pony 
and the ropes bo fastened to its head, so that 
whenever it stooped to graze the horsehair 
pulled and frayed the jagged wounds. 

This ordeal was known as the Sun-dance, 
but the torture which was undergone by the 
medicine-men was even more severe. After 
the muscles of his chest had been broken 
through, the lad was looked after by his 
friends, and such is the tenacity of life in 
a hunting Indian that his wounds might be 
healed in less than ten days. 

It was only natural amongst a people 
whose religion lay so much in the endurance 
of pain that they should put the highest 
value upon a fitting display of courage in 
the presence of their enemies. As he himself 
had exercised all his ingenuity in devising the 
keenest and most refined forms of suffering 
for those prisoners whose lives were forfeit, 
so the Red Man expected to suffer at the 
hands of any foes who might succeed in 
capturing him. No matter how long the 
torture, no groan nor plea for mercy waa 
allowed to pasB his lips. 

On the other hand, he would summon all 
his energy to endure, and all his powers of 
imagination to devise the most cutting 
taunts for the people into whose hands he 
had fallen, until the evidence of failing 
strength warned him that the time was 
come for him to sing his death song, to 
chant the glory of his life, the number of 
the warriors whom he had slain and the 
revenge his people would take for the life 
that he was giving up. The Red Indian 
is not as a rule beloved by the white invader, 
but even those who hate him most must 
ooncede to him the courage of a man. 
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N O end of fellows at our school, 
I’m bound in truth to say, 
Commercial instincts that are keen 
Quite commonly display. 

They dearly love a ** deal,” and when 
They scent one in the air, 

You’d hardly credit wliat a lot 
Of bait* those chaps prepare. 


Suppose that Tompkins has a cake 
(Home-made)—well, up comes 

Bryce, 

And offers him for half that cake 
Two mangy piebald mice; 

And when old Tompkins will not 
“ close,” 

Bryce braces up his nerve, 

And bids a post-card and a ” dab ” 
Of gooseberry preserve 1 


If Weldon wanta a stamp that's 
rare, 

To any length he’ll go: 

He'll rake out on electric torch 
That can’t be got to glow, 
Likewise a pound of sat*on dates, 
Some spikes for cricket-sliocs, 

And two gilt studs—which makes it 
hard 

For stamp chaps to refuse. 


I had a model aeroplane—• 

No longer is it mine I 
I handed it to Travers for 
A ball of coloured twine, 

An ounce of menthol-drops, a shell 
From some Pacific deep, 

And half a bottle of pomade— 

I wonder, was that cheap ? 


We’ll turn out Generals, perhaps. 

Or Admirals, maybe. 

And aomo of us will take to Law, 

Some earn a Doctor’s fee. 

But though our aspirations are 
Quite lofty, I’m afraid 
That we are apt to show a bent 
That rather points to Trade ! 

FEU-x Lkigb. 



T oo Bad ! 

JONT5S (to Smith, who cau hardly open his mouth on account of 
an attack of the mumps) : 

Hullo! My word 1 But you do look funny! Never mind, old 
chap, cheer up ! Come round to the tuck-shop ; I’ll stand treat,” 
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Through Afghan 


Snows; 


Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts ,” “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail” etc. 

CHAPTER II.—FROM THE CABIN TO A CARAVAN. 
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away in 
the hidden room, 
Caesar whispered to 
liis comrades at the 
well’s mouth : “ Clear 
off now, boys, and get 
to the sloop; we can 
haul ourselves out by 
the rope. The old 
woman will be on the look-out; tell her I 
will give her a list of the packages when 
I come.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The smugglers moved away, leaving 
Caesar and his four comrades down in the 
well. As they came near the cottage, lights 
were suddenly flashed in their faces, and 
before they knew what was happening they 
were held and handcuffed, each one to a 
sturdy sailor. The struggle was only a 
brief one, for the surprise had been complete. 
The smugglers had walked, like sheep, into 
the trap. 

“ Bring them along, lads, and rouse up 
the old woman. How many have you 
got ? ” 

“ Fifteen, sir, but some of them are 
shore-men.” 

44 Have you got that old rascal Cresar 
Christian ? Do you know him ? ” 

44 Ay, ay, sir, we know him, but wo haven’t 
got him this time, unless he is disguised.” 

44 Confound that old woman, will nothing 
rouse her up ? ” said the officer. 44 Bring an 
axe here and smash the door in.” 

Suddenly a lattice window opened and a 
pail of dirty water came splashing over the 
officer. A shrill voice shouted out: 44 Go 
away, you wicked, drunken sailors, frighten¬ 
ing a poor old woman at this time of the 
night. You ought to be ashamed of your¬ 
selves.” 

In a rage the officer caught up a clod of 
earth, and banged it at the window’, smash¬ 
ing the glass, and knocking an old frilled 
nightcap clean off the old woman’s head. 

44 Open the door, in the King’s Name, 
you silly old fool,” ho roared; 44 can’t you 
see that we are Preventive men ? The 


game's up ; we’ve 
had our eye on you 
for many a month 
now. Como down 
or we’ll break the 
door in.” 

Mother Redcap 
shouted out an 
apology and slowly 
opened the door. 
The lamps were 
lit, and the dis¬ 
consolate - looking 
smugglers were es¬ 
corted into the 
room. They were 
stationed at one 
end, and the officer 
proceeded to scruti - 
nise their faces. 

44 Ah, Bill, is that you ? Big Matt, caught 
are you this time ? ” He knew most of 
them, but to his chagrin there was no sign 
of Caesar Christian. 

44 Now, Matt,” he said, 44 where is that old 
villain Caesar ? He was with you, w asn’t he ? ” 

44 Does it look like it, your honour?” re¬ 
turned Matt with a grin. 44 What have you 
grabbed us for ? We haven't been doing 
anything, have we ? ” 

44 Wait till we have examined the garden, 
and thon you’ll know. Matt; there ought 
to bo a big pile of goods under the trees out 
there.” 

44 That’s a lie, your honour, begging your 
pardon for being so free. You’ve made a 
mistake this time, and you will soon find out 
that you have been fooled by some one.” 

Matt knew that the hard cobble-stones 
which lined the path to the well would 
reveal no footmarks, and that the well itself 
would bear no evidence of the goods which 
had been concealed in it. By long practice 
the smugglers knew how to do their work 
without leaving traces. At that moment 
Bob was brought into the cottage. 

44 Ah,” said the officer, 44 you have got 
the lad, I see; put him here, and now get all 
the lanterns lit, and let us search the garden 
for the stuff. You chaps who are chained 
to the prisoners, stay here. The others follow 
mo ! ” 

He went into the garden, and with the 
rest of his men searched every foot of the 
ground. There was not a single package to 
bo seen anywhere. They peered under the 
trees and into the bushes, but not a particle 
of smuggled goods was to be discerned. The 
puzzled officer raged, but at length gave 
up the search. He returned to the cottage, 
boiling over with rage, and once more 
questioned Big Matt. 

If he had been aware he might have 
seen old Caesar and his four men stealing 
quietly along towards the sloop. They 
had climbed out of the well, and proceeded 
noiselessly through the garden, after the 
Preventive men, and, once past the gate, 
had run quietly to the pier. A few moments’ 
inspection showed them that there was no 
one on board the Maggie. They hauled up 
the sails and cast off the ropes. The strong 
tide caught the sloop and swept it down 
towards the sea, and in less than an hour 
they were surging along under a powerful 


breeze past the Bar Lightship, and out 
into the Irish Sea. 

Old Caesar slapped his thigh, and roared 
with laughter when daylight came, and, 
in a few hours, the Island showed on the 
far horizon. He knew the officer would 
never discover the secret hiding-place down 
the well, and that his men would be released 
after a day or so in prison. 

Suddenly his face clouded. 44 Jacky,” he 
said to one of the men, 44 see if Master Bob 
is in the cabin asleep—the young fool came 
aboard unbeknownst to me, and I expect 
you’ll find him fast asleep down there.” 

They searched the cabins, and the forepeak 
where the sails were kept, but there were no 
signs of the lad. 

“ Gor ! ” Baid Caesar, as he scratched his 
head with vexation, 44 Mr. Laurie will have 
a fit when he knows what has happened ! 
Bless us, what can we say when he sees us ? ” 

The strong wind swept them to the 
Island and soon the Maggie was alongside 
the stone breakwater. The cottage was 
strangely quiet, and the blinds were drawn. 
As Caesar stood on the deck a low wailing 
cry was heard. It rose higher and higher, 
and thore was an intense pathos in the sound. 

44 Gor! ” said Caesar, 44 someone is keening 
over the dead. Who can it be ? ” 

Nusseer stood in the cottage door, and, 
shading his eyes from the strong sun, called 
out— 

44 Is the lad with you ? Is Master Bob 
thero ?” 

“ No,” replied Caesar. 44 Where is Mister 
Laurie ? ” 

44 He is dead ! ” wailed the Sikh. “ Dead 
since yesterday. Where is the lad, Caesar ? 
Where is the lad ? ” 

Swiftly the end of life had come to Mr. 
Laurie. He did not know that Bob had 
slipped away on the Maggie , for in the 
morning hours the angel of death had come 
to him, and with scarcely a sigh the tired 
spirit of the adventurer sought the rest ot the 
Unknown Beyond. 

Nusseer, going as usual to awake him, had 
found him dead, and the faithful heart¬ 
broken Sikh had fallen by his side, and wept 
bitter tears of sorrow. 44 Ai, Ai, beloved 
master, why cannot I follow thee ? ” he 
wailed. 44 Woe, woe is me ! Speak but one 
little word; smile on me as you were wont to 
do; command me, for I am thine ! ” 

He would have slain himself upon the body 
of Mr. Laurie, but the thought of Bob 
restrained his hand. 44 No, no,” he said, 
“ for the lad’s sake I must live, and soon he 
will come back to me.” 

But Bob never returned. His father was 
buried in the old churchyard of Maughold, 
and Caesar sailed back to Liverpool and made 
inquiries, at the prison, the docks, and 
among the men who had been released, but 
since the night of the capture of the 
smugglers not a trace of young Robert Laurie 
had been discovered. 

At last Caesar resolved to beard the lion in 
his den. He called on the officer who had set 
the trap. 

44 Ah, Caesar, still in good health, I see.” 

44 Yes, thanks be,” replied Caesar. 44 1 am 
getting a little wayworn, but my eyes are 
good yet, your honour.” 
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“ And your legs too, Caesar ? You know 
how to ruD, eh 1 ” 

“ Right you are, sir, and my hands too. I 
can pull a rope and haul on a sail, and strike 
a blow with here and there one, your 
honour.” 

“ What did j'ou bring in the Maggie this 
time, Caesar ? ” 

“ Herring and green stuff, same as usual, 
your honour; herring to feed man, green 
stuff for horses and-” 

“ Don’t say asses, Caesar, my man, or you 
and I will fall out.” 

“ You said it, your honour, not me ; the 
asses I know don’t feed on green stuff.” 

“ That’s enough, Caesar : some day I shall 
catch you, as sure as your name is Caesar 
Christian, and when I do it will be a sad day 
for someone on the other side of the water.” 

“ And for someone on this side, too, your 
honour,” replied Caesar with a quiet smile. 
“ Is my lady your good wife well, and the 
childer ? ” 

The officer’s face changed, and for a 
moment or two the men looked straight 
at each other. 

“You are a brave man, Cresar, but be 
careful, my son, be careful. My wife and 
children are very dear to me, so is my duty, 
and God helping me, I shall do it even if it 
costs me everything I value in this world.” 

“ Right you are, your honour, we know 
each other. If 1 were a smuggler I should be 
afraid of a man like yourself—so I should.” 

“ Did you come here to tell me this, 
Caesar ? ” 

“ No, your honour, but to ask you some¬ 
thing. On that night I’ve heard say that 
you grabbed a boy, a lil* boy about so high. 
His name was Bob ; can you tell me where 
that boy is now ? ” 

He fixed his eyes intently on the officers 
face and waited his reply with great 
eagerness. 

“ I cannot, Caesar. We questioned the 
men and searched for the goods in Mother 
Redcap’s garden, but found nothing. Then 
said I to the men, ‘ We have got the sloop 
at any rate. Come away down to the pier.’ 
The lad was fastened round the elbows with 
a rope, we took the gag off his mouth and 
made him walk alongside one of our men. 
When we got to the pier the sloop had 
vanished, and so had our boat. We hunted 
about in the darkness but not a sight of the 
sloop was to be seen anywhere. Suddenly 
a slight form passed me and I heard a splash 
in the water. Two of my men fired their 
pistols. We heard a shout and then there 
was silence. We ran along the shore and 
searched about, but the lad had disappeared. 
Somehow he had slipped out of the rope. 
We found it afterwards on the pier. 
Whether we hit him or no I do not know, 
his shout seemed to say that we had, but at 
any rate we did not see him again, and I 
fancy he was carried out to sea on the strong 
tide, and drowned. Was he one of the lads 
belonging to the Maggie , Caesar ? ” 

But the old smuggler was too wary to be 
caught so easily. Feigning a look of great 
surprise, he said, ‘ ? The Maggie, your 
honour ? Surely you don’t mean to say that 
it was my sloop you captured that night ? 
And me not on it ! I have never let the 
Maggie come into the Mersey without me 
being on board. Your honour is dreaming, 
surely ! ” 

“ Like enough, Caesar; we did not read the 
name, but I had a wild kind of idea that 
some of the men we grabbed belonged to 
your sloop. But I sometimes have strange 
dreams, and this might have been one of 
them.” 

“ May you have many such, your honour, 
and good-bye, and God bless you.” 

“ Good-bye, Caesar; let me show you out.” 



He rose and opened the door for Caesar, 
and the old smuggler gave him a seamanlike 
bow. As he turned away the officer called 
after him— 

“ And were you dreaming about the lad, 
Csesar ? ” 

Caesar said nothing until he got on the 
quay and looked out upon the sweeping tide. 

“ A dream,” he muttered, as he brushed 
a tear out of his eye ; “ ay, and a mighty 
bad one, too. Poor laddie, poor laddie, 
drowned in the tide, and while I was hurrying 
away like a frightened coward ! ” 

And now it is time to return to Bob Laurie. 
When the Preventive men had led him down 
to the pier he had managed to wriggle out of 
the bonds which held his arms. The rope 
had been tied carelessly, and, being some¬ 
what thick, it had not been 
difficult for the slightly- 
built lad to get his hands 
free. By the time they 
reached the river he had 


the shore and landed about a mile down tlie 


only to fling it aside, and he was free. He 
seized his opportunity, and darted quickly 
into the water. 

He fell full length, and was rising, when 
the pistols went off. Ono bullet touched 
him slightly on the forehead, and knocked 
away the skin. The pain forced a cry from 
his lips. He dived, and came up a good 
distance from the shore. Then he faced the 
current and kept himself in almost the same 
spot, watching the men as they hurried up 
and down the beach searching for him. He 
waited until they had given up the hunt, 
and then, feeling that the tide was carry¬ 
ing him out to the 9ea, he struck out for 


“ A shout of 
laughter greeted 
Bob and his con¬ 
ductor as they 
came within the circle of the fire¬ 
light.” {See p. 469.) 


He discovered then that he was on a wooden 

shelf in a covered-in cart or caravan, and that 
the strange motion was caused by the rapid 
movement of the vehicle over a rough road. 
Ho shouted, but his voice could not be heard 
because of the rattling. 

He lay for a while, and then shouted 
again. A rough voice from the front of the 
cart growled out: “ Tie something over that 
lad’s mouth, Leah, or hit him over the head 
with a stick.” 

Bob had sense enough to lie quiet, and 
the bumping and rattling went on as before. 
At last he fell asleep again, and did not 
awaken until the evening. When he opened 
his eyes he found a piece of bread near his 
face. His hands were now free. He seized 


river. 

He found himself among some sandhills. 
Tired, wet, and bleeding from the wound in 
his head, he staggered along until he felt so 
fatigued that he could go no farther. Ho 
fell upon the sand, and after binding a 
handkerchief round his forehead, the poor 
lad fell fast asleep. 

When lie awakened and tried to move he 
found that he was bound hand and foot. He 
had dreamed that he was being tossed up and 
down by black men, in a kind of rude cradle, 
and that an extra bump had aroused him. 
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the food and ate it ravenously, for he was 
almost famished with hunger. His clothes 
had dried upon his body, but he felt stiff and 
sore, and his head ached fearfully with the 
wound on his forehead, and the jolting of 
the cart. 

A dim light, struggling through a tiny 
window, showed him that it was almost 
nightfall. The cart now went easier, and 
Bob gathered from the sound of other 
vehicles that the caravan w'as passing 
through a town. He heard the sound of 
Cathedral chimes. It was the first time he 
had over heard such a peal of bells, and it 
made a great impression upon him. The 
bells seemed to be very high up, and their 
solemn music came throbbing and vibrating 
through the air, speaking a strange message 
to the heart of the sensitive boy. 

He thought of his dear father awaiting liis 
return in the quiet glen in the Isle of Man ; 
of his own wickedness in causing him so 
much anxiety, and of the sorrow which he 
knew his disappearance would bring to old 
Caesar, and of the anxious solicitude of 
Nusseer. The tears rained down his choeks 
as he pondered over these things, and he 
vowed that he would never disobey' his 
father again. And how he longed for home 
as he lay in the dark, noisy caravan ! 

He was recalled to himself by the touch 
of a soft hand upon his sore forehead, and a 
gentle voice whispered some words into his 
ear. He could not discern the face, but 
he knew it was a woman who was speaking, 
and presently a soft curl fell across his face, 
two tiny arms stole round his neck, and he 
felt a child’s lips pressing his own. 

The cart now ran upon soft ground, and 
he heard rough voices shouting out greetings 
of welcome, and then the caravan stopped. 
He could hear men unfastening the horses, 
and turning them loose to graze, and a 
perfect babel of voices sounded all round. 
A lantern shone on his face, and a rough¬ 
looking man, with fierce black eyes, a curled 
beard and long snaky hair, bade him get up. 

Bob did not require to be told twice. 
Despite the stiffness of his limbs, the lad 
started up, and followed the man. 


CHAPTER III.—IN THE GIPSIES’ COMPANY. 

When they emerged from the stuffy 
caravan, Bob saw that he was in a big wood. 
A dozen caravans were drawn up alongside 
a forest road, and on the grass which ran by 
the path a motley crowd of some fifty 
gipsies, men, women and children, were 
gathered around a big fire. About thirty 
horses were tethered by the roadside, and 
a number of savage-looking dogs prowled 
about. The rich verdure of the spring had 
made the forest a perfect paradise of waving 
branches and fluttering leaves. The turf 
was rich and springy, and the huge fire cast 
a weird light upon the trees and gipsy 
encampment. A big iron pot was suspended 
on a tripod made of three sturdy saplings, 
and a withered old troman, with a red 
shawl thrown over her head and shoulders, 
was busily stirring the pot, from which a 
most appetising smell proceeded. 

A shout of laughter greeted Bob and 
his conductor as they came within the circle 
of the firelight. Much of their speech he 
could not understand, for it was made up 
mainly of oaths and gipsy slang, and some¬ 
times to Bob it sounded more like Pushtoo 
than anything else. So impressed was he 
that it was the tongue he knew, that the lad 
replied to the old woman in that language. 
She stared at him in astonishment, and gazed 
upon his face intently for some minutes. 

“ Dark hair, black eyes, white teeth, 
firm limbs,” she muttered; “ he must be a 


Romany of the East. From Spain, or 
Egypt. Speak again, cully, say many 
words." 

Bob did as she requested, and launched 
into quite a torrent of Pushtoo and Sikh. 
The gipsies crowded round him, and many 
inquiries were mado from his captor, as to 
where he had fallen in with the lad. 

“ On the sandhills near Leasowe,” he 
said with a growl. “Mind your own affairs. 
He belongs to me.” 

“ You won’t keep him long, Reuben,” 
said a heavy coarse-looking woman, “ that 
cove can run like a deer, and he will take 
the first chance he can get to make a dash 
into the forest.” 

“ Will he ? ” replied Reuben. “ I’ll make 
sure of that.” 

He went to his caravan, and returned with 
a heavy leg iron, the shackles of which he 
snapped round the legs of the boy. 

“ Let him try to run with these on,” he 
said with a grin; “ if he tries it on I’ll 
set the dogs after him, and cut his flesh 
from his bones when I catch him, if the 
dogs have left anything to get hold of— 
You hear that, my running cove ? Well, 
take warning.” 

Bob said nothing, and the attention of 
the gipsies was soon diverted from him to 
the contents of the iron pot. Never was 
such a mixture seen before, thought the 
lad, when he saw the food distributed. 
Everything seemed to be bubbling in the 
savoury stew, rabbits, birds, chickens, beef, 
pork, and other things so mysterious that 
Bob’s knowledge absolutely failed him. 
The food was served in basins or deep 
wooden platters, and everyone got what he 
desired, and devoured it with the perfect 
abandon of the wanderer, whose appetite had 
been sharpened by fresh air and abundant 
exercise. 

Years afterwards, when he beoame a rich 
man, he used to remember that first meal in 
the dark shades of the forest near Chester. 
Bob did not know the place then because 
the gipsies did not refer to it until they 
were far away from the district, but he never 
forgot it. 

The gipsies were horse-dealers, who 
tramped about from place to place, picking 
up all kinds of horses, some the veriest 
screws, and some, on the other hand, quite 
good and serviceable animals. The men 
were adepts in all the tricks of horse-dealing 
and horse-doctoring, and would steal a colt 
or run off with a plough horse without the 
slightest compunction. On the whole, 
however, they were honest, because they 
knew that the countryside would not 
tolerate horse-stealing. 

They knew every point—good, bad, and 
indifferent—about horses, and could manu¬ 
facture good points and eliminate bad 
ones with an ability born of many years of 
sharp practice. And they were horsemen, 
too, of wonderful skill, able to ride the 
wildest stallion barebacked, and knowing 
to a nicety how to treat the animals. They 
were cruel by nature, and yet considerate 
in their treatment of the horses, able to 
doctor them, to rub strained sinews, to ease 
sore fetlocks, to cure sore backs, and to 
get the utmost out of them in work and 
speed. 

They had a kind of genius in dealing with 
fierce, half-broken animals, and believed 
that every horse could be tamed by 
whispering a certain sentence in its, ears. 
At any rate, they were ready to take any 
horse out of the hands of owners who could 
do nothing with it, and at the end of a 
few weeks the animal would be a different 
creature. They knew every horse fair from 
John O’Groats to Land’s End, and timed 
their wanderings by the almanac of fairs. 


For a few weeks Bob was kept fettered, 
and was closely watched by Reuben and 
his companions, and every night a vicious 
mongrel dog lay across the door of the 
caravan. Bob had begged to be allowed to 
write to his father or to Caesar Christian, 
but Reuben would not hear of it. 

“Do you think I want the polioe after 
me ? ” he said with an oath. “ You belong 
to me, now, because I found you. I know 
all about you, my lad j you didn’t get that 
mark on your forehead honestly, and you 
know very well that the police in Liverpool 
would be glad to get their hands on you. 
I’ve heard of Caesar Christian and the 
Maggie. One of the jolliest smugglers in 
the Irish Sea, he is, and more than one 
officer in Scotland and England would give 
a good sum to catch him in the act. You 
would be transported as sure as you’re alive, 
if you went to the police.” 

Bob had dreaded the- police since he had 
made his escape on the night when the 
smugglers had been captured, and this fear 
had kept him from trying to Blip away from 
Reuben. Besides, he was beginning to like 
the free and wandering life of the gipsies. 
He had many a blow and kick, and rough 
words were plentiful, but Leah and her 
little daughter Agnes were fond of him, and 
many an hour he whiled away with the 
two-year-old child clinging to him, or 
riding on his shoulders. 

Leah had tried to get the boy’s story 
from him, but Bob was cautious and said 
very little. After a few months spent in 
wandering about the country, Leah saw 
that the lad was wearing himself out with 
anxiety concerning his father. At length, 
in great secrecy, she wrote a letter to the 
cottage in the Isle of Man, addressed to 
Caesar Christian, and asking if all was well 
with Mr. Laurie. She did not say why she 
made the inquiry, and made no mention 
of Bob. 

They were in Warwickshire at this time, 
staying for a week for the horse fair at 
Rugby, and Leah knew that they would be 
in the neighbourhood long enough for Bob 
to receive a reply. They waited more than 
the week, for Reuben was doing a good 
trade. At last a letter came from the 
Isle of Man. It was as follows : 

“ Honerd Madam, 

Excuse spelin because the quill is 
bad and little ink. I have got a boy to 
rite thiss letter to you, being as I am no 
skolier and going to the fishing when 
young. He is W. Cowley’s son from the 
Red Cottage, the little one with blue eyes 
and a club foot and stutters. Your kind 
enk-wirey about Mr. Laurie, poor gentle¬ 
man is dead, in his sleep that night I was 
away, but perhaps you will not know about 
that, being berried in the old churchyard 
at the Head with hundreds of followers 
from Ramsey. A kind man and a good. 
His son being drownded all his money and 
goods went to the nigger man Nusseer 
who Bold everything and went back to 
India, except the shares in the Maggie 
which I have got, he gave them to me for 
past wages. The cottage is Bhut up till 
I go into it before the winter fishing. So 
no more, honerd madam, and hopes that it 
is with you as it leaves me at present. 
God bless you. 

Yours truly, 

Cassar Christian. 

N.B., the cross-mark at the side I have 
made. 

P.S.—Mr. Christian is very glad you 
rote to him because it does him good to 
speak about Mr. Laurie. Billy Cowley.” 

Leah read this letter as they sat by the 
fire awaiting the return of her husband. 
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He bad gone to see a horse at a farm some 
twenty miles away, and his temper would 
depend upon the bargain he had made. If 
it was a profitable transaction, Reuben 
would be drunk, and if unprofitable, sober, 
spiteful, and quarrelsome. 

It was some time before Bob realised the 
significance of Caesar’s illiterate and badly 
expressed epistle, but when he did, he wept 
as if his heart would break. He had never 
known his mother, hence his father was all 
in all to him—his comrade, friend, pro¬ 
tector, teacher, everything—and now they 
were never to see each other in this world 
again, and the poor lonely lad of ten years 
of age was left to fight his own way in the 
world. 

Leah saw his sorrow', and her kind heart 
was moved. She put her arms round Bob, 
and pillowed his head on her breast. “ Poor 
laddie,” she said, “it is another day to you 
since your father died, but you have still 
got a friend in me, and little Agnes loves 
you.” 

Just then the sound of a galloping horse 
was heard, and Reuben, swaying unsteadily 
on the sack which Berved him for a saddle, 
was seen dashing across the field. He had 
evidently had a successful day, for he was 
nearly drunk, and his coarse face was red 
with excitement and bad spirits. Jumping 
off his trembling horse he lurched over to 
the fire. 

“ Well, moon face,” he shouted as he 




caught sight of Bob, “ crying again, are 
you ? Take that to cheer you up ! ” 

He slashed the lad across the shoulders 
with his riding whip, and kicked him with 
his heavy boot. Bob rolled upon the 
ground, and the brute stood over him with 
upraised whip. 

“ Stop that sobbing, you young cub, or 
I’ll cut your heart out with this whip. What 
are you blubbering for ? Ain’t 1 a father 
to you ? Don’t I treat you like one of my 
own flesh and blood ? What ails 3 ou, always 
crawling about and wiping your eyes ? 
Haven’t I taught you to ride, and trap, and 
cook T How many lads have got the 
chances you’ve got, eh ? Answer me that! ” 

The poor lad was too sick at heart to reply. 
He caught a swift glance from Leah, and 
turned away and sought shelter in the 
caravan. 

About tw'o hours afterwards another 
caravan came along the road. It belonged 
to a burly Scotch gipsy from the Borders, 
and, trailing behind it, were some seven or 
eight horses roped together. 

“ Hoo’s aw wi’ you, Reuben ? ” called 
out the newcomer. “ A’ra gaun to bide with 
ye the nicht.” 

“ I don’t care where you bide,” was the 
surly answer. 

“ Is that it, Reuben ? It’s a drap of whisky 
you require, wl* a temper and a rough 
tongue like that. I’ve got it wi’ me. Haud 
ye a bit, till I’ve settled the beasties, an’ 
(To be continued .) 


we’ll hae a wee drap thegither, and a wee 
bit crack.” 

“ Whisky is it, Johnny, from over the 
Border ? Come down and make yourself 
comfortable. I’ve been longing to have 
a talk with you.” 

“ Likely, you black-a-vised bull dog,” 
muttered Johnny; “it’s little o* me you’ll 
want while the whisky is about. Stir 
about, Dickie, my lad. Tether the beasties, 
and get the pot on the fire. We’ll mak’ 
merry an’ be glad, as the old meenister says.” 

Dickie was a sturdy lad of about twelve, 
with a freckled face and red hair. His 
hands showed signs of hard work, and he 
looked like a lad who could be trusted to 
give a good account of himself. He had 
a smiling countenance, and went about his 
work whistling merrily. After the meal, 
when the gipsies had lighted their pipes, 
Reuben Baid, “ That’s a jolly-looking lad 
of yours, Johnny; your son, I suppose ? ” 

“ That’s so,” replied Johnn}’, “ monj' a 
horse has a bad foal, but Dickie’s nane sae 
bad.” 

“ I like to see a smiling face; I have got a 
lad in there whose face would stop a clock. 
He’s always glooming about. He\ T , Bob ! ” 
he shouted out, “ come here, and hit this lad 
in the eye for me.” 

Johnny burst out laughing and said, “ Ma 
certes, 1 should like to see the callant w ha 
would hit Dickie in the e} r e. He wad get 
twelve pence for his saxpence, I tell ’ee ! ” 
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oxald looked at 
Bobbie, and Bobbie 
looked at Ronald, 
when they heard 
this alarming news; 
and then both 
went straight to 
Mr. Landor and 
reported the matter to him. 

“A search party must be sent out at 
once,” said the scoutmaster. “ He may 
have hurt himself or been taken ill.” 

“ There is another possibility, sir,” said 
Ronald. “ He may have been kidnapped.” 

“Most unlikel}',” said Mr. Landor. 

But Ronald, disobeying for the first time 
his father’s orders, told Mr. Landor and the 
boys in a few hurried words the whole story 
of Paolo’s connection with the anarchists, 
including his visit to their headquarters 
and his adventure W’ith the dynamite. 
The boj's were tremendously excited and 
full of admiration for Paolo, but Mr. Landor 
was incredulous. 

“ Either you have a most marvellous 
power of romancing, Ronald,” said he, "or 
your little friend has been pulling 30111 
leg.” 

"No. sir. It is all true,” said Ronald. 
“ Some of it got into the papers and the 
police arc still protecting my father, wherever 
he goes. The reason w’hy Costa and his 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE SEARCH FOR PAOLO, 
mother came to stay with us was chief!}' to 
get away from the anarchists. Father told 
me not to tell anyone about it, so that is 
why I have never told you before. Now- 
3'ou see why I am anxious about j'oung 
Costa.” 

“ We must find the boy wherever he is,” 
said Mr. Landor, hardly knowing what to 
think about it all. “ Go and fetch all the 
lanterns you can find. Leverson, ride down 
to the village and tell the police ; Sam Steer, 
you and Jock go back to the enemy’s camp 
and tell the scoutmaster all you know. 
The rest of you, except the night guard, fall 
in, and we will go and look for the missing 
boy.” 

These orders were promptly obeyed, and 
all the boys began to assemble with their 
great-coats on and carrying staves and 
lanterns, talking together in excited 
whispers. 

Bobbie sought out Ronald, who was 
lighting three more lanterns. 

“I’ve been a beast,” said he. “I’ve 
bullied that kid ever since he joined the 
sc outs and teased him about being afraid of 
the dark. I didn’t know' that he had good 
reason to bo afraid, and that he is no coward 
at all, but one of the pluckiest chaps I ever 
met.” 

“ You’re right there. He’s a rattling 
little chap,” said Ronald, lighting the last 


lamp. “ But I don’t see how you could 
have known all about why he was afraid 
of the dark. You couldn’t have guessed 
it.” 

“ No, but I ought to have given him a 
chance. Ronald, if those brutes have got 
him, I’ll never forgive myself.” 

“ Oh, shut up ! ” said Ronald, closing the 
lantern with a click. “ We’re going to find 
him all right. We simply must.” 

“ Right oh ! ” replied Bobbie, taking up 
one of the lanterns. “ Let us buck up then, 
and start. I shan’t be happy till we find 
him again.” 

With a heart full of remorse and anxiety, 
he followed Ronald to his place in the ranks, 
where the other boys were waiting for the 
scoutmaster’s orders. His unkindness was 
coming back on his own head, as in truth 
unkindness always does sooner or later. 
The duel was ended at last, and the victory 
was with Paolo. 

Presently Mr. Landor came up with two 
boys, who were carrying the stretcher and 
first-aid appliances, and in a few quiet w ords 
told ever\'ono what was to be done. Ronald 
was to take a party along the bank of the 
river, Seth Leverson another along the top 
of the hills behind the camp, while he (Mr. 
Landor) would take the centre, and all three 
parties were to meet again at the strangers’ 
camp. 
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Haring received his orders, Ronald 
marched his men, of whom Bobbie was 
one, away towards the bank of the river. 
They tramped for some time in Bilence, 
listening to every sound and looking behind 
every clump of bushes with their lanterns; 
but there was no sign of the lost boy. At 
last, when they were nearly level with the 
Plymouth boys’ camp and Ronald was about 
to rejoin Mr. Landor, Bobbie stumbled 
against something and, stooping down to 
see what it was, uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“ What is it ? ” asked Ronald. 

“ The colours ! ” said Bobbie. 

“The enemy’s troop-flag which 
Paolo captured. See, it is still 
in its case! He must have 
dropped it.” 

This discovery was quickly 
followed by another, for a scout 
who had been searching among 
the bushes came running up with 
a broad-brimmed hat in his hand, 
which everyone recognised as 
Paolo's. 

Bobbie was immensely agitated. 

“ Oh, what can have happened 
to him T ” he cried. “ Can he 
have fallen into the river f ” 

Ronald alone remained out¬ 
wardly calm. Summoning two 
of the younger scouts, he sent 
them up to tell Mr. Landor they 
had found a clue ; and then, as 
the two boys scampered away 
into the darkness, he set to work, 
assisted by Bobbie, to examine 
the ground all round for foot¬ 
prints and other signs. 

Near the place where they had 
found Paolo’s hat they noticed 
that the grass had been torn up 
here and there as if some one had 
stuck a stick into the ground and 
then dropped it. There were 
other signs also that a struggle 
had taken place: the grass was 
trampled down in all directions 
and some one had evidently dug 
his heels into the turf in several 
places, though the grass was too 
thick to show any actual foot¬ 
prints. A little farther away 
towards the north one of the 
boys saw something fluttering on 
a gorse bush ; it was a bunch of 
brown and orange ribbons, the 
colours of the Mongoose Patrol! 

At this moment a sound was heard of 
many people running, and the whole slope 
to the west was covered with lanterns 
flashing hither and thither like will-o’-the- 
wisps : both troops wore coming down with 
their scoutmasters to the scene of Paolo's 
disappearance. 

“ Tell them to bo careful not to trample 
on any tracks,” cried Ronald; and some 
of his party ran off with the message. There 
was little fear of this, for, as the ground was 
covered with short dense grass, thore were 
no tracks to speak of. 

Presently Mr. Landor and Mr. Evans, 
the scoutmaster of the Plymouth troop, 

. arrived, and, after examining the spot, 
came to the same conclusion as 
Ronald, namely, that Paolo had been 


overpowered by two or more persons and 
carried off through the bushes towards the 
north. 

So the whole band advanced slowly 
through the bushes, spreading out on all 
sides, and examining by the light of their 
lanterns everything which might give some 
clue to their comrade’s fate. Farther along 
they found Paolo’s staff, and farther still a 
little bit of khaki cloth hanging on a thorn 
bush, but after that they lost the scent 


altogether and no more clues of any de¬ 
scription were found. 

With great reluctance, as it was now past 
midnight, Mr. Landor decided to call in 
the boys and send them back to bed, while he 
and Mr. Evans continued the search alone. 

When, in answer to his whistle, both troops 
had assembled, he said to them: “ We 

have done all we can in the dark. To- morrow, 
if he doesn’t turn up before then, there will 
bo plenty of work for you all. So now you 
will fall in in patrols, return to your camps 
and turn in at once. I am going a little 
farther with Mr. Evans.” 

Ronald and Bobbie both begged Mr. 
Landor to allow them to accompany him; 
at first he was inclined to refuse, as Bobbie 
looked utterly fagged, but the latter de¬ 


clared that he would not think of resting 
till Costa was found, and at last Mr. Landor, 
knowing Bobbie’s obstinacy, gave way, so the 
two boys remained with him and Mr. Evans. 

On their way back to the camp the other 
boys met the village constable and a couple 
of farmers, who had been told by Leverson 
of Paolo’s disappearance. 

Constable Penhale, a stout, red-faced 
west-countryman, was bursting with ex¬ 
citement and importance. Here was a 
chance of distinguishing himself ! 
Since his installation as village 
constable at Rockleigh nothing 
more exciting than an occasional 
poaching affair had occurred to 
break the monotony of his daily 
rounds. The people of the district 
were honest enough to keep 
within the law on most points, 
and, being well off the main road, 
they were not much troubled 
with tramps. But now, thought 
Penhale, here at last was a case 
really worthy of his ability ! 

The boys told the constable 
what they had discovered and 
which way Mr. Landor and his 
companions had gone j so Pen- 
hale and the two farmers hurried 
on and overtook the little search- 
party before they had gone much 
farther. Mr. Landor made a state¬ 
ment of the facts of the case to the 
policeman, who made copious 
notes in his pocket-book, and 
then said : 

“ The scout boy as fetched me 
said summat about this here 
young gent, what's mUsing, 
having to do with anarchists.” 

“ So I have been told,” said 
Mr. Landor. “ But it seems too 
strange to be true.” 

“ May be, sir,” said the con¬ 
stable. “ But I was just wonder¬ 
ing if it had anything to do with 
this here.” And he produced 
from his pocket a printed com¬ 
munication from Scotland Yard, 
directing him to be on the look¬ 
out for a little dwarf with white 
hair, small black eyes and a 
hooked nose, who was believed to 
be in the neighbourhood. When 
Mr. Landor read this aloud 
Ronald and Bobbie both gave 
vent to a sudden exclamation. 

“ There was a dwarf just like 
that near the camp this morning,” explained 
Ronald, as the men looked round at him in 
surprise. “ The boys who were left at home 
said he came and watched them making the 
stew and then walked away. And—Oh, 
Bobbie, did you noticeit?—IrememberPaelo 
looked rather queer when the dwarf was 
mentioned. He kept asking Seth if he was 
sure the dwarf had white hair and black eyes." 

“ Yes,” said Bobbie, thinking hard. “ I 
do remember now. He looked distinctly 
scared. But, my word ! it must have taken 
some pluck to go off in the dark and capture 
the colours, when he knew all that! Oh, what 
a fool I have been 1 A beast and a fool! ” 

*• It seems there is something in Ronald's 
story about the anarchists after all,” said 
Mr. Landor, greatly alarmed. “ You had 
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better wire to Scotland Yard for a detective 
at once, Mr. Penhale. I fear this is a serious 
business.” 

The policeman nodded ; to tell the truth, 
though this was the chance he had longed 
for all his life, he was getting rather out of 
his depth. 

“ ’Tis a bad business,” said he. “ But I 
dun no as we can’t manage it ourselves. 
I tell you what, sir. If we don’t find any¬ 
thing afore to-morrow evening, I’ll wire to 
Lunnon.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Landor decidedly. “ It 
is too serious a matter for delay. If you 
won't wire, I will. You don’t know how 
many of these blackguards there are about 


here, and they are sure to be well armed ; 
you will need assistance.” 

“ I hadn't thought of that, sir,” said 
Penhale. “ I think as I’ll wire, after all. 
I'll go back at once and do it, as it don’t 
seem we can do much more to-night. We 
don’t know where the}* be, and in the dark 
wc'm likely to get shot if we run across 
them.” 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Landor, with a 
sinking heart. “ Perhaps you are right. 
I can’t bear to give up the search, but it is 
clear that there is nothing more to be found 
here, and to track them further in the dark 
is impossible. We had better start again as 
soon as it is light.” 

(To be continued.) 


So, thanking Mr. Evans, Penhale, and 
the two farmers for their assistance, Mr. 
Landor and the two boys returned to their 
camp. They were too sad to talk much 
on the way ; and, when they reached the 
camp, they swallowed in silence the hot 
cocoa and biscuits which Leverson had 
prepared for them, and then retired without 
delay to their respective tents. Soon the 
whole camp was wrapped in slumber, for 
all were exhausted with the labours of the 
day, and even the sentry dozed at his post. 
Bobbie Brandram alone lay awake on his 
blankets sobbing bitterly far into the night, 
till even he succumbed and merciful sleep 
threw a veil of forgetfulness over his grief. 


Do You Want to Play tor Your County? 

A Series of Eight Articles Specially Written for the “ B.O.P.” 


O become 
anything of 
batsmen, 
cricketers 
must play 
straight, and 
in all cases 
where the for¬ 
ward stroke, 
defe nsive 
back stroke, 
and drive 
are being 
made, the 
swing of the 
bat should 
lx- vertical; but in hundreds of cases 
one sees young players in such positions 
that, try as they will to play straight, it is a 
matter of impossibility. Their feet and 
bodies are wrongly placed, thus violating 
the first rules of sound position, because the 
shoulder is not over the line of the ball, 
and this being co one is bound to play with 
a crooked bat. 

I do not suggest that the young player 
should place his shoulder immediately over 
the lino of the ball directly it leaves the 
bowler's hand and cramp his movements. 
To play straight properly there should always 
be a certain amount of uprightness of figure, 
absolute freedom from all crampness, and 
quickness of foot action. There is little 
time to spare after a ball is delivered, but 
in the second or two remaining a batsman 
should endeavour to get well over the ball and 
play so that if the bat left his hands at the 
time of striking, it w*ould travel in exactly 
the same direction as that taken by the ball. 

You must not get a wrong impression 
when I start my advice upon batting by 
pointing out a fault in the attitudes of a 
lot of young cricketers who cannot play 
straight. Do not imagine for one moment 
that I put any faith in the actual stance at 
the wicket previous to the delivery of the 
ball. So long as that stance is easy it really 
doesn't matter what sort of a figure you cut 


By WILFRED RHODE8 

(The famous Yorkshire and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER n.—SOMETHING ABOUT BATTING. 

at the wicket; although, of course, an 
awkward stance will assuredly discount your 
chances of making strokes successfully and 
with the minimum of effort. 

One often sees grow*n-up people teaching a 
boy how to stand at the wicket, and the 
trouble they take in getting him to put his 
body into a certain position in order to hold 
his bat upright is, in my opinion, wasted. 
Watch him closely and find out the position 
he takes up quite naturally, and then let 
him alone; for nature will do more for him 
in this respect than all the coaching in the 
world. What is, however, the most im¬ 
portant point to remember in batting is the 
work of the left leg, and the coach who wants 
to get the best results will work upon this 
for all he is worth. 

The left leg must always be the guiding 
line to any forward stroke, or in jumping 
out to hit. By this I mean that when the 
bat meets the ball the left leg must be 
moved so that the left foot is right close 
up to the bat. If this is persevered with and 
properly trained during youth, it is a won¬ 
derful asset and certainly nobody can hope 
to become a first-class batsman without it. 

The leg should move like clockwork to 
its proper place in harmony wfith the eye, 
wrist, and elbow; after that there is no 
need to trouble about the stroke—it will 
come quito naturally. Always let the bat 
follow* through when playing the ball or 
hitting at it, so that it is practically 
pointing in the direction in which the 
sphere is sent. One of our illustrations 
shows a batsman in the correct attitude 
after having finished the stroke known as 
the “off-drive.” 

I should think that more harm is done to 
the youngster by the parent, master, or other 
interested person who wants him to improve 
and hasn’t quito the right idea of correct 
coaching. For instance, the greatest mistake 
an incompetent coach can make is in en¬ 
deavouring to restrain a youth's natural 
desire to hit. My advice is to encourage it, 
but, at the same time, teach him how to hit 


properly and how to acquire a really good 
defence as well. 

I suppose, as a rule, the mischief is done by 
a senior who goes to sec a first-class match 
and is deeply impressed with the style of a 
certain batsman who, maybe, has scored a 
century. He sees the steady and correct 
strokes, the wrist work of the late cut, the 
accurate placing of the ball just beyond the 
reach of the fieldsman, and a dozen other 
things which perhaps are only the result of 
many years’ practice and experience in the 
best of company and upon the best of 
grounds. 

Then he goes home and endeavours to teach 
his son in an hour or tw*o what has taken the 
County player many years to learn. The 
youngster, however, has his own ideas of 
enjoyment and exercise, and hits out lustily, 
perhaps at the ball w'hich he shouldn’t. 
Then the restraining influence of the parent 
comes in, and his hitting powers are likely 
to be spoiled. 

The prevailing habit among young bats¬ 
men of to-day, so soon as they know' how* to 
stop a ball, seems to be to play for “ keeps,” 
or, in other words, to endeavour to remain 
in at the wickets for as long a period as 
possible without troubling about scoring. 
Much of this is due to the ambition of a 
youth to make his runs in a graceful and 
stylish manner. Style seems to come first; 
yet I am sure it is a matter of impossibility 
for any batsman to properly watch and time 
a ball if he is thinking only of making pretty 
strokes. 

A flourish of the bat and a graceful bend 
of the body may look all right from the 
pavilion; but nothing can be more effective, 
from an artistic as well as serviceable point 
of view, than the meeting of the bat and 
ball at the right moment, with the result 
that the maximum of power is imparted with 
the minimum of effort. 

One of the great faults committed by 
second-class cricketers consists in over- 
eagerness to keep playing forward on every 
kind of wicket. The forward stroke is 
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safe enough on a good plumb wicket, but on In this way alone strokes will come, and 

one which lends itself to the wiles of a bowler once the habit of watching very closely is 

I know of no more dangerous method. It formed it will not be lost and the form in 
stands to reason that in playing forward a batting will soon go up 100 per cent. Of 

man starts his stroke a little earlier than course at first—indeed, for quite a long time— 

when playing back; or, at any rate, he has w iU appear as if you are stonewally, yet 

it is astonishing how quickly by the watching 
methods you will pick out the right ball to 
hit. 

Somehow, the shot will some instinct¬ 
ively and, remembering always to get the 
left foot as near to the pitch of the ball 
as possible when driving and playing for¬ 
ward, you will be surprised at the power 
which you will get into your Btrokes. I 
am quite sure that, had I not followed such 
lines as I am now giving you, I would not 
have met with the success which I have, 
I am thankful to say, achieved. 

In my article of last week I urged upon 
the reader the real necessity of practising 
on thoroughly good wickets, but once the 
first principles of the game have been 
properly mastered there can be very little 
doubt that all cricketers should have a 
certain amount of experience of every 
kind of wicket. I do not refer only to the 
“ plumb ” and the “ sticky ” varieties, but 
to those uncultivated and “ ploughed-field ” 
wickets that generally fall to the lot of the 
Saturday afternoon cricketer, who is a 
member of a club with headquarters that are 
situated upon the common or public recrea¬ 
tion ground. 

The finish of the ofT-drive. Observe ho-.v the 1 am fuU y aware that the village wicket 

bat has followed through. is not, as a rule, one upon which you are 

likely to see graceful batting. Nevertheless, 
not such a great command of the ball if it has its good points, for whilst the youth 

there should be any amount of break upon who has learned his batting on the billiard- 

it. Sticky or caked wickets give the bowler table wickets will think only of style, and, ‘ 

every assistance, and at such times it is in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, get 

almost an act of madness to play forward in out through not watching tho ball sufficiently, 

the orthodox manner. the cricketer who has had some experience 

We hear people speak of a ball pitching of treacherous grounds has been compelled, 

upon the “ blind spot," but that is only one in the interests of his own safety, to watch 



way of admitting that after reaching a certain 
length the ball is unwatched. This losing 
sight of the ball is a habit which is hard 
to get rid of, and requires assiduous 
practice to master. It is no uncommon 
thing to see a batsman commencing his 
stroke at the same time as the ball is leaving 
the bowler’s hand. Somehow he has got it 
into his head that unless he does so he will 
never play the ball in time, and, as a result, 
we see cases of mistiming, playing pre¬ 
maturely, forward strokes absolutely spoiled, 
and the minimum power used in the actual 
hit, which by careful methods of watching 
would, in all likelihood, have resulted in 
four added to the total instead of a catch, 
or, at the best, no run at all. 

This fault is more common in club cricket 
than on first-class grounds; but youthful 
cricketers are not by any means alone in 
spooning back a ball to the bowler, ruining 
the chance of a four leg-stroke, and failure 
in an attempt to score with a sharp stroke 
past cover-point. 

This means that the clockwork style of 
forward stroke is made at every ball that 
is not actually right-down short. This is a 
habit which must be broken, and I would 
strongly advise all my young readers to 
make a fresh start, as it were, and make up 
their minds to watch every ball right on to 
the bat. 



Preparins to hit the half-volley, or slightly 
over-pitched ball, in order to meet the Da a 
immediately it has pitched. 


the ball through its flight very closely, and 
I doubt if this excellent habit ever leaves 
him. 

I am afraid the game of cricket is very 
hke other things in the fact that success in 
it can only be attained by constant per- 
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Talcing a good length ball off the legs (Ranjit- 
sinhji's favourite stroke). This meant a boundary 
every time it is played properly. 

severance. Of course, one youth may be 
better fitted, so far as physique is concerned, 
for the game than another, and merely on 
account of this will make more rapid 
progress; but no matter how big and strong 
a youth may be he cannot hope to play 
cricket, or, indeed, any other game, well 
without a great amount of steady and 
conscientious application. 

Two of the greatest necessaries in cricket 
are strong nerves and good sight, but there 
are many thousands of young players who 
run the risk of shattering both by cultivating 
the habit of excessive tobacco-smoking. I 
am not going to say it is absolutely wrong 
to smoke, but I advise those who have not 
already acquired the habit to leave it alone. 
I never knew tobacco-smoko to do any good 
yet, but I know of many cases in which it 
has done a lot of harm. 

Perhaps the worst form of Bmoking is 
the cigarette habit, which, I am sorry to 
Bay, is not confined to men. Walking 
across our London open spaces on a Saturday 
afternoon one sees some thousands of young 
cricketers enjoying the game to their hearts’ 
content, but very many of those who 
are not actually fielding or batting are, 
as a rule, to be found with cigarettes in 
their mouths, unconsciously doing their best 
to destroy their chances of ever becoming 
anything more than the most ordinary 
cricketers. 

The greatest enemy to success upon the 
field is the drinking habit, which in these 
days of self-indulgence and temptation is 
only too common, and I would strongly 
urge those of my readers who want to excel 
in games, or, indeed, want to do their duty, 
to keep clear of it. It is easy to say that you 
will be only a moderate drinker and that 
an occasional glass of beer can do no harm. 
This argument is so frequently used, and is, 
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after all, one of the poorest excuses a weak- 
minded individual can bring forward. The 
drunkard of to-day was only a moderate 
drinker but a few short months ago. It is 
so easy to drift downhill that one scarcely 
notices tho velocity with which the journey 
is made. 

I would speak of the greatest necessity to 
play all games in the right spirit and be 
loyal to your captain. We have all, at one 
time or another, been told by a youthful 
confidant that he has been put in late 
because the captain is a poor judge of the 
game. Now, it is always far better to re¬ 
member that the captain knows more about 
your abilities than you do. He may not 
see your performances through the same 
rose-tinted glasses; but, nevertheless, he 
knows what is best for the success of the 
side, and you may be quite sure that you 
will eventually get your deserts. 

If you are a good bowler and another man 
is put on before you, don’t sulk, for this will 
do your case more harm than good. I have 
seen young fellows who considered them¬ 



selves hurt when they were not called upon 
to bowl, go to a position on the field with 
resentment written large upon their counte¬ 
nances. Then along came the unexpected 
chance of a catch, and it was “ muffed,” 
simply through the fit of “ sulks ” having got 
the upper hand. No matter where you are 
put in, nor to what position of the field you 
are sent by your captain, do your best, and 
your exertions will be sure to receive due 
consideration. 

I think one of the best pieces of advice I 
can give to the young man who wants to 
excel in games is in connection with the 
manner in which he spends the time not ac¬ 
tually devoted to either sport or work. Right 
apart from the games of our choice there 
are moments, or hours, when we are not 
employed in any very serious duties, and 
it so frequently happens that these moments 
are the most dangerous pitfalls for the 
youth who is just growing into the stage 
of manhood. 

Bad habits are easily formed and terribly 
difficult to break, and the body cannot be 


in that condition which is necessary to 
prowess in the field unless you take pains 
to be physically “ fit.” 

It is no uncommon thing to see a really 
brilliant cricketer or footballer lose his form 
and cut his athletic career short by in¬ 
dulgence in forms of vice. Quite apart 
from the benefits one derives from muscular 
exercises in cricket, I generally look upon the 
young man who puts his whole heart into the 
game as one who has probably conquered 
his little weaknesses, if only because clean 
living and success in athletics go hand in 
hand. 



The next article in this series will be 
entitled, 

“YOUR BAT, AND HOW TO USE IT." 



Serial 

Scarred 

Cliff 

Island: 
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“ Hdd as Hostages ,” “ Up the Essequibo 

A ’Tale 

of a Vendetta. 

etc ., etc. 



s Barto Barbuzzi’s 
eyes met mine, 
they w ere suddenly 
full of evil triumph. 
If my own showed 
half what I felt, 
they must have 
looked like those 
of a snared animal 
that sees its 
butcher’s knife 
uplifted. 

“ Come out ! ” 
commanded Barto harshly, 
in English. 

I came out, so as not to 
be ignominiously hauled 
out. 

“ Go up ! ” he said, pointing to the sloping 
ledge that ran up nearly to the top of the 


cliff. 

I went up. But, so nerveless and weak 
had I suddenly grown, I do not think that I 
could have hauled myself, by the tree roots, 
the last three perpendicular feet on to the 
cliff top, if Maso, from above, had not helped 
me—and held me fast afterwards, as Barto 
directed him to do. 

I knew, from what I had heard him say, 
that this big stupid Maso was rather on my 
side than on his brother’s. But I also 
knew that he was too much under the 
latter’s thumb to make it of any use to 
appeal to him for protection. So I said 


nothing. 

Then his brother clambered to the top of 
the cliff and took me over from Maso, with 


a grip of iron. 

“ Now that I have got the boy, I have 
got the Cazale too ! ” he said, in Italian, to 
his brother. And he laughed with brutal 
meaning. 

I had been feeling quite crushed and hope¬ 
less, absolutely dazed, too, by the cruel trick 
that Fate had played me in allowing Barto 
Barbuzzi to so easily discover the hiding- 
place, which I had thought to bo beyond 


CHAPTER VIII.—A BOY IN DESPERATE STRAITS. 

discovery. But his brutal laugh and the 
grim significance of his spoken words 
awakened courage and the spirit of obstinate 
resistance in my boyish breast. He thought 
that he could easily force me to betray 
Francie to him, did he ? Well, it was for 
me to show' him that I would sooner be cut 
in pieces than do that. 

Though I knew tho Undine was not far 
off, I had seen her failure to make our har¬ 
bour, and I had a despairing sense that help 
would come too late at any rate for me, who 
was now' Barto Barbuzzi’s prisoner to do 
what he liked with. 

While the ruffian was marching me down 
from the cliff and up again to the bit of level 
ground on which our house stood, I was 
praying, in crude boy fashion, but with my 
whole soul, for courage and strength to bear 
w hatever he might do to me without yielding 
to his will. When he came to a standstill 
and slewed me round to face him, I had 
reached a pitch of exalted determination that 
made me return his lowering gaze quite 
fearlessly. 

“ You little pig who have give me the 
much trouble,” he began, menacing me with 
ugly looks. “ Quick, take me where hide 
Cesco Cazale! ” 

I did not stir a muscle and kept steadily 
looking up into the savage face. 

He shook me with angry impatience. 

“ Say quick, you little pig ! Where hide 
that accursed Cazale ? ” 

I never spoke a w r ord. The man’s black 
temper—which certainly was allied to in¬ 
sanity in its degree of violence and vindic¬ 
tiveness—began to boil up within him. 

“ The tongue that say not quick, I cut 
him out! ” he roared at me. “ Say quick ! 
pig ! child of the evil one ! ” 

Strung up to the highest pitch of nerve 
tension, I stood, pale-faced but silent and 
resolute, staring up at him. His maimed 
left hand—tho touch of which, even then, 
filled me with sickening repugnance—held 
my shoulder in a vice-like grip. His other 


hand held a long, stout stick with which, 
presumably, he had been poking about in 
the undergrowth of the gullies. Maddened by 
my continued silence, he suddenly shortened 
the stick and brought it violently across my 
legs. 

I was not conscious, at the time, of any 
pain from the blow—though the bruised and 
bleeding condition of my legs betokened, 
afterwards, that there must have been a good 
deal of pain—but the touch of the stick 
wielded by that ruffian broke up my resolute 
silence and strained composure in a wav that 
I do not think a cut from his knife would 
have done. 

In a kind of Berserker rage, I struck 
out at him with fists and feet, fiercely and 
repeatedly, until he caught and imprisoned 
them in a bear’s hug. 

Then I fell back on my tongue and burst 
out with a reckless torrent of speech—in 
their own Sicilian Italian, to the utter stupe¬ 
faction of Maso, and, for a few moments, 
even of Barto. 

“ You are a cowardly ruffian to hit a boy, 
and I defy you to find Francie! ** I cried 
tempestuously. “ Yes, I know where he is ! 
And it was I who found his hiding-place for 
him, long ago—it was I who sent him to it, 
when he knew r it w r as you who was coining 
up from the beach, in the mist. I’ve been 
fooling you ! fooling you ! All the time 
I’ve understood what you have been saying 
to each other, for I’ve learned your language 
from Francie. I know that you stole the 
yacht out yonder. And I know r that you’re 
going to kill poor Francie, if you catch him, 
and that you mean to kill me, too. I know 
enough to get you hanged, you villain. And 
you will be hanged, for certain, if you kill 
me. For, oven now r , close to the island, there’s 
a yacht full of men who are coming to catch 
you. And, anyway, it is only me that you 
will be able to kill. For you won’t have 
time to search for Francie, and, even if you 
had, you would never manage to find him ! 
Never! ” 
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THE CLIMAX. 

By Felix Leigh. 

M ackenzie in the holidays 
Decided that he’d try 
To cultivate a “splendid aim” — 
A " keen, unerring eye.” 

Upon a catapult both cash 
And trouble did he spend. 

Ami built himself an implement 
On which he could depend. 


Saoh a wild, foolish outburst it was ! But 
it gave a relief to my over-straiued nerves. 
And my boyish pride, which the blow with 
the stick had cruelly outraged, took comfort 
in the feeling that, somehow, I had evened 
up things a little with Barto, by thus 
defiantly proclaiming my knowledge of 
his murderous designs on Francie and my 
share in defeating them. 

I had exultantly expected him to receive 
my declaration that I had befooled him 
with a tremendous outburst of passion. But, 
half madman as he was, my rage seemed to 
make him calm. Yet there was something 
unnatural and deadly in his calm that 
would have chilled me with fear, had I not 
got beyond fear, for the time being. What I 
said about the yacht close to the island had 
no effect on him, as he, evidently, believed 
it to be a foolish lie to scare him, which I 
had seized upon in my desperation. 

He released my hands and feet, and held 
me a little way from him in a vicious grip. 

“ Little boy, you talk too much, even 
though your friend, the Cazale, has taught 
you our tongue well.’* He spoke now in 
Italian to me—very quietly, but his smile 
was diabolical. “ Now to -work! Lead 
us where the Cazale is hidden.” And he 
whipped out a big, sharp cutlass. 

“ That I never will do,” I answered firmly, 
speaking Italian too. “ You may kill me 
first. But I warn you that my friends may 
be on shore at any moment.” 

“ I will kill you, without doubt! ” he 
said, contemptuously disregardful of my 
threat. “ But not first. First you find 


the Cazale for me. And you will when I 
have let you feel what pain means.” 

I wore my navy flannel shirt with the 
front open, as the custom was at my college. 
Barto Barbuzzi flourished the shining cut¬ 
lass, backwards and forwards, before my 
eyes, in a highly terrific fashion. Then 
suddenly he drove it straight at my bare 
breast. 

To his evident disappointment I did not 
flinch, though Maso, with no stomach for 
this kind of business, if too much afraid of 
his brother to interfere, turned his back on 
us and walked aw’ay. 

“ For a beginning—this ! ” cried Barto, 
dramatically. 

And, pressing the point of the knife into 
the flesh so as just to draw blood, he roughly 
scored a round, red circle on my breast. 

Though he meant, for his own safety, to 
kill me when he had killed Francie, it was 
not to his advantage to do me serious injury 
until he had forced me to show him the 
hiding-place of the man whose life he was 
so madly bent on taking. And presumably 
he thought that, with theatrical knife 
fiourishings and scratchings, he could 
frighten and pain a boy into obedience 
to his will. Distinctly nonplussed because I 
showed no sign of feeling pain or fear, he 
again raised his knife aloft and made some 
brave flourishes with it. 

‘‘In the next place—this!” cried the 
ruffian, and he brought the cutlass down 
in a savage swoop. 

But before it could touch me, the weapon 
wasarrested by a loud cry of alarm from Maso. 


“ Quick! ” repeated Maso excitedly. “ Let 
us get to our yacht and be away before they 
land and discover how you have been acting 
here ! ” 

“ I will not leave until I have done what 
I came here to do ! ” cried Barto frantically. 

“ Are you altogether mad ? ” asked his 
brother in great alarm. “ How can you 
get a chance to kill Cesco Cazale now ? 
And you will not soon get another chance 
if they catch and put you in prison. Do you 
love prison that you would wait here to get 
it ? ” Fear was making Maso's brain and 
tongue quite nimble. 

“ Corpo di Bacco ! the Cazale would have 
been a dead dog long ago, if it had not been 
for this little villain ! ” cried Barto, wheeling 
round upon me with ungovernable fury. 

There was no clumsy theatricality in his 
face or manner now. If ever knife in a man’s 
hand meant murder, his did. 

Instinctively fearing some such action on 
his part, I had been preparing myself for 
it. In the withdrawal of his attention from 
me, his grip had slackened somewhat. Now, 
as he wheeled round on me, I made a sudden 
and supreme effort, and wrenched myself 
free. Then I ran. 

With a yell of rage, he came after me. But 
I was counted much the best runner of my 
age at school, and I was now running for 
my life. It did not take the big lumbering 
ruffian half a minute to realise that he could 
not overtake me. With his brother shout¬ 
ing frantic entreaties to him to desist from 
wasting precious time, he gave up the use¬ 
less chase. But, half mad as he was, he 
vented his baulked fury by hurling his knife 
at my back, just as I was gaining the cover 
of some bush. 

His aim would have been only too true, 
but, by God’s mercy, I stumbled at the 
moment and swerved in stumbling. The 
knife, which was meant to reach my heart, 
only grazed my arm before burying itself 
in the wood of a tree. 

{To be concluded.) 


“ The knife, which 
was meant to reach 
my heart, only grazed 
my arm before bury¬ 
ing itself in the wood 
of a tree.” 


“ Quick ! Barto, let us 
fly ! Behold the padrone 
and his friends who 
arrive ! ” he exclaimed. 

Barto, dragging me 
with him, rushed to 
where Maso stood and 
looked where he pointed. 

There was the Undine 
coming towards the 
island on a tack that 
again promised to bring her into 
our harbour ! But I dared not 
hope anything for myself with 
Barto Barbuzzi’s compelling 
clutch on my shoulder. 

That ruffian, at the unex¬ 
pected sight of the approaching 
yacht, uttered a frightful oath. 

“ And I have not yet killed 
the Cazale ! ” he cried. 


He placed a jam-pot on a stick, 

And after squinting hard 
For half a minute, he let fly. 

And missed by half-a-yard. 

Ho shot again, and yet again. 

Until he’d tired his wrist, 

F»ut perseverance went for naught. 

He missed, and missed, and missed l 

He took his cycle from its shed. 

And in the saddle got. 

And pedalled out of town in search 
Of something live to " pot.” 
lie “ drew a bead ” upon a thrush, 
And at a rook fired he, 

Then at a squirrel, but. alas, 

He missed ’em, all the three. 

(. He'd left his cycle in the hedge, 

A silly thing to do, 

For tramps tcere many on that road. 
Policemen rather fete.) 

He missed a rabbit, missed a rat 
(A haystack, too, belike!) 

And Inter, when he “ chucked it up,” 
He even missed his bike l 




Stumps : A Pariah. 

^ The Story of an Indian Dog. ^ 

By ALISON GRIEVE. 


H e was a wretched little pariah dog, used 
to ill usage from his earliest days, 
his body covered with mange, and large 
sores where he had been kicked, while with 
torn ears and bones almost through his skin 
he was a pitiable object. 

This was the apparition which Una 
Tratford saw peeping through the verandah 
as she sat at her early tea in an up-country 
bungalow in Ceylon. She was gazing at 
the lovely view through the pergola just 
outside, which was covered with masses of 
climbing roses, thinking how beautiful 
everything was in the early sunshine with 
the soft topped hills in the distance fading 
into grey-blue haze, when she caught sight 
of the miserable little creature looking so 
wistfully at the food on the table. 

“ Oh ! you poor little thing,” she said as 
she hastily broke up some bread and 
poured some milk over it. “ Why! you 
look half starved. Here, you poor little 
waif, eat this,” and she set it down on 
the ground. 

Never in his short life had the poor little 
fellow heard such gentle tones. He crouched 
along, his tail between his legs, the most 
dejected of dogs, but finally, after several 
times making the attempt, he summoned 
up courage to put his nose into the tempting 
repast, looking round every moment to see 
if anyone was coming to drive him off with 
a kick and the usual terms of abuse he was 
only too well used to, as he finished off every 
scrap. 

Una watched him with pitying looks, 
saying, as she took up the plate, “ I can’t 
pat you, you poor little thing, you are too 
mingy, but anyhow, you have had some 
food.” 

At tea time the same scene was repeated, 
and in a few days it w r as quite an under¬ 
stood thing that the little dog had only to 
look and watch for his friend and it meant 
comfort and a kind word for him. By degrees 
he ventured to follow' Una when she went 
out, her husband remonstrating with, “ My 
dear, we shall have all the pariahs in the 
bazaar up, if you begin this sort of thing. 
Better let me put the poor thing out of his 
misery.” 

“ Oh ! Wilfrid, don’t shoot him, let me 
see what I can do for him; he has such a 
plaintive, sad little face, and I have got quite 
fond of him.” 


So, after a good deal of persuasion from 
his young wife, her husband consented to 
her doing what she liked with the 44 mangy 
beast ” as he called her protege. 

After a warm bath with carbolic soap, 
and a few dressings of mange remedies, in 
a couple of days even no one would have 
recognised in the bright little animal the 
outcast of former time. Gradually he lost, 
too, the cringing way he used to come to 
look if it was a case of friends or foes, and 
he even began to greet his mistress with a 
wag of his very stumpy tail. 

This at once led to his name of “ Stumps,” 
and no happier dog could be found in the 
whole island of Ceylon, as with handsome 
collar and well-brushed coat he followed 
his mistress everywhere, proving himself to 
be a capital watch dog, growling furiously 
if a pariah dared show' himself anywhere 
near the bungalow. 

Strange to say, he took the greatest 
liking to Wilfrid Trafford, who, although a 
dog lover, could not forget the little fellow’s 
origin and teased his w'ife unmercifully about 
her “ pariah.” 

“I don’t care a bit what you call him,” 
she retorted. “ He is a new and quite re¬ 
markable sort of breed, peculiar to this 
district of Bettalawa, and if his ears are just 
like a bat’s and if he has crooked legs, in 
fact, if he is a curiosity in every way, why ! 
I’ll undertake to say that some day you’ll 
be proud to own him; anyhow he has 
quite a decided character of his own, and 
always knows a friend. Why ! Wilfrid, 
I caught you yourself giving him a bone 
yesterday, and my biscuit box is always 
getting empty and I have seen somebody I 
won’t mention giving Stumps my cream 
crackers on the sly. Do you happen to know 
w ho that somebody is ? ” 

Wilfrid laughed. “ Well, my dear, as it 
happens, I, too, have a weakness for the small 
dog. I suppose it is because you are so fond 
of him and I can’t help liking him for his 
devotion to you.” 

Time passed, a year fled, and in spite of the 
arrival of a small person who took up a good 
deal of Una’s time. Stumps was still her 
great pet and the admiration of all his 
former associates w hen he proudly followed 
his mistress through the bazaar. 

She was sitting reading one day in the 
verandah, Stumps asleep on her dress, her 


baby in charge of the ayah close by, when 
she looked up and listened attentively. 
Whatever was Wilfrid whistling like that 
for ? He had gone a couple of hours before 
to lie down to try to sleep off a slight 
attack of fever, and had asked that no one 
should disturb him. 

Yes ! there w as no doubt about it, and she 
heard his favourite tune, “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” w'histlcd softly over and over 
a gain. Whatever could he be doing that for ? 
She decided, however, not to disturb him 
at present, and the whistling w ent on, Stumps 
in the meantime several times getting up 
and walking about in an uneasy way and 
then lying down again, but all the time 
listening attentively. 

He finally trotted off, Una having got up 
to discuss with the ayah some of her small 
son’s requirements. Suddenly, she heard 
her husband shout in a terrified way, then 
a heavy fall, and as she rushed to see what 
w as the matter, she heard a scuffle as though 
Stumps was worrying something. She 
almost fainted with fright when on entering 
the room she saw her husband lying un¬ 
conscious on the floor. Stumps in the corner, 
gasping, and a large cobra lying, mangled 
and dead, quite close to her husband. 

Una, however, did not hesitate a moment, 
but rushed to him with an agonised 
cry. 

“Wilfrid ! Oh, Wilfrid! he has bitten you!” 
and tried to drag him away from the cobra. 
In the meantime, the ayah who had followed 
her had called the servants and they lifted 
him on to his bed. 

Una despatched one for the doctor, and 
the others carried the reptile away w'ith 
many ejaculations of dismay, for they, too, 
thought the cobra had bitten their master. 
But in a few moments Wilfrid opened his 
eyes and was soon able in short breathless 
sentences to tell her what had really 
happened. 

He woke up, he said, after a short sleep 
to find the creature sitting upon him, with 
its hood up, looking as though it was just 
about to strike. He had no covering over 
him, having just taken off his coat and lain 
down in his clothes. Almost paralysed 
with fright, he had the presence of mind to 
remember he had heard how' a cobra could 
be fascinated by some one whistling a tune. 
So he began, very softly, anything he could 
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remember, every moment expecting the 
snake to strike—minutes seeming hours. 

All he could remember afterwards was 
seeing Stumps jump up suddenly and seize 
the cobra and he for a moment seeing him 
shaking it on the floor. Then his senses 
failed him and he fell off on to the floor 
as he tried to rise. 

“ You are sure you were not bitten ? ” 
said Una, shaking still with fright. 

“ No, dear, I am sure it did not strike 
while I was on the bed, and when I fell off 
Stumps had it well in hand.” 

“ Why, where is the little dog ? Stumps ! 
Stumps ! come here ! ” 

A faint whine was heard as the poor 
little fellow dragged himself out of his 
corner, tried to wag his stumpy tail, then 
staggered back again. Wilfrid Trafford 
looked at his wife. “ Don’t you see, my 
dear, the poor brute has been bitten, nothing 
can save him ! But he has undoubtedly 
saved my life. It’s no use, don’t touch 
him, he might hurt you ! Come away, darling! 


I’ll try giving him brandy, but I know it’s 
no good.” 

“ Oh, Wilfrid, try everything ! Oh ! you 
brave doggie ! Oh, Wilfrid ! If he had 
not been there I should have lost you. 
What a mercy it was we had him ! ” 

She tried with trembling hands to force 
some spirit down the poor animal’s throat. 
Her husband tried to draw her away. 
Una, however, would not leave her favourite 
and clasped the poor, shivering dog in her 
arms. 

“ Stumps ! you poor little Stumps ! ” 
she cried as tears rained down on his face. 
He just gave her a look as if to say, “ Never 
mind, it can’t be helped,” and with a sad 
little whine his sufferings were over. 

The doctor who arrived shortty after¬ 
wards told her that the poor animal had 
been savagely bitten, and that nothing 
could have saved him. 

“ I quite expected to have found that 
you were the victim,” said Dr. Glenny. 

“ Yes,” answered Wilfrid, “ if it had not 


been for the dog, I should undoubtedly 
have lost my life. Una,” he said, turning 
to his wife, “ you know' how I despised your 
pariah ! It was just your loving charity 
that led to my escape.” Ho put his arm 
round her as she looked up trying to smile 
through her tears. “ You must not regret 
your favourite,” he w r ent on, “he died like 
a hero, and I’ll have his photograph copied 
and the story sent far and wide of how 
he died. Who knows but it may be the 
means of saving some other little beast from 
the life Stumps led before you rescued him.” 

It was some time before Wilfrid Trafford 
recovered from the shock he had received 
through that half-hour’s terrible ordeal, 
and his hair had become grey from the 
fright. In time, however, he regained his 
usual health and spirits, and when returning 
from his work as manager on the tea estate, 
gaily whistling, many a grateful glance 
Una gave to the little mound under the 
rose-tree where her brave little favourite 
Stumps lay. 
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Plants that Defend Themselves 



r there are many varieties of plants 
_L which are capable of defending them¬ 
selves against their enemies, and quite a 
few that prey upon insects or other living 
creatures that venture within their reach. 

Everyone, of course, has heard of the fly¬ 
eating orchid, of which there are many 
varieties, some of these flowers being beauti¬ 
fully coloured and of exquisite texture. 
The Death-Dealing Orchid of Venezuela has 
rather a different way of looking after itself. 
These flowers give forth a most poisonous 
odour, which no man or beast can endure 
to inhale at close quarters. In the dense 
and pathless forests where they grow’ they 
exist in such numbers, and the deadly scent 
is so overpowering, that explorers have not 
as yet succeeded in thoroughly penetrating 
the region. 

Some time ago a well-known naturalist 
and orchid-hunter set out with a party of 
Indians intent on exploring the “Forest’of 
Poisonous Flowers,” as the place where 
these orchids grow is called. While yet 
three days’ journey from their intended 
destination the party became aware of a 
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sickly and overpowering scent. The 
Indians said that it was the scent of the 
poisonous flowers, and it was only with 
the greatest difficulty that the explorer 
induced them to continue the journey. 
Next day the scent became stronger, and 
one by one the Indians fell sick. Towards 
evening the explorer w’as left with only one 
follow’er, while he himself was beginning 
to feel the effects of the stifling scent. 
Next day, determined to see the orchids, he 
pushed on alone, but so overcome was he 
by the smell of the flowers that on his return 
he could recall but dimly w hat he had seen. 
He remembered looking through the trees, 
and seeing great clusters of flow’ers festooned 
from the boughs—flowers of the most 
brilliant colours, and existing in such 
numbers that the whole forest was aflame 
with them. 

This man, Grayson by name, is the only 
white man who has ever visited the “ Forest 
of Poisonous Flow’ers.” Ere he could make 
the return journey he was overcome by the 
scent of the orchids, and for many weeks 
lay in a critical condition. The object of 
the poisonous scent is, w*e presume, to 
protect the flowers from the insects and 
animals that would otherwise be attracted 
to them by their beautiful colouring. 

The delicate green of the sensitive plant 
would act as a similar enticement to wild 
animals, were it not that these plants have 
an equally effective wav of protecting them¬ 
selves. The beast that is attracted to feed 
upon them meets with disappointment ere 
he has begun his meal. For the motion 
of his feet upon the ground is quite sufficient 
to cause the plants to close up, whereupon 
the tempting-looking bed turns suddenly a 
dull grey colour, w hich by no means promises 
good feeding. 

When an insect alights upon a sensitive 
plant the leaves at once close up, and 
frighten the intruder away, and thus the 
plant protects itself from the many creatures 
that would only be too glad to gorge them¬ 
selves on its soft and delicate growth. 

A similar instance of plant protection is 
afforded by the squirting cucumber of the 
Mediterranean, which, w’hen touched by a 
goat or cow, discharges a very strong juice, 
which smarts acutely when it comes in 


contact with the skin. In places w'hero 
these plants exist, a large number of young 
animals are blinded by the poisonous juice, 
as it is only after they have learnt the 
retaliating properties of the squirting 
cucumber that they have sense enough to 
give the plant a wide berth. 

The man-eating tree of Madagascar was 
regarded as a myth until quite recently, 
when it was discovered that these trees 
actually do exist. 

In Central Africa there is a species of lily, 
the roots of which are sensitive and 
instantly close upon anything passing 
through the water near enough to come 
within their reach. These lilies float upon 
the surface, and the roots which do not take 
to ground hang limply below, spread out in 
long trailers, each trailer armed with multi¬ 
tudinous tiny fibres. The aquatic insect 
or small fish that attempts to take shelter 
among these fibres is swiftly enclosed, and 
it is thus that the lily procures its nourish¬ 
ment. 

In South America there is a species of 
parasite which seems, in some degree, 
to possess animal life. The parasite 
resembles a long mottled bag, and hangs 
vertically from the branches of trees by its 
narrow extremity. Should the tree to which 
it has attached itself die, however, or should 
the parasite become injured by the branches 
or by the ravages of invading ants, it 
loosens its hold and falls to the ground, 
soon to attach itself to some more pro¬ 
mising growth. 

It appears that these parasites must live 
an exceedingly long time, as the largest 
specimens are to be found on the topmost 
branches of the oldest trees. How’ did they 
get there ? They must, indeed, have 
grown with the tree, for they have no visible 
means of climbing upwards. This, however, 
is one of the mysteries that botanists have 
yet to solve, and there is little doubt that 
stranger plants and flowers exist, away in 
the untrodden forests of South America and 
Africa, than explorers and horticulturists 
have ever dreamt of. 
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Under the Edge of 
the Earth: 

A Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of the 
Silent Sea,” etc. 


NE thing 
was d e- 
finite: un¬ 
til they 
were at the 
“bottom 
of it” Mrs. 
Hutton must be told 
nothing of this latest 
discovery. Naturally 
she herself had told 
them everything all 
over again, repeating 
Phyllis’s story, 
though in by no 
means the graphic 
language of that 
lively young lady ; but beyond ex¬ 
pressing it as her settled conviction that 

there “ had been some one, and Pilcott 
was very dense,” she seemed content to let 
matters rest now that her son had come 
home; and he was quite willing that it 
should be so, for, as ho told Morris: 

“ Once let the mater think there’s real 
cause for a fluster, and we shan't any of us be 
allowed a wink of sleep at nights till the 
governor’s back.” 

The two youths, indeed, promised them¬ 
selves a lively time at detective work on 
their own account; and whan Hutton in¬ 
troduced his friend to his bedroom, after 
expressing the hope that, should he “ see 
any ghosts he’d take particular notice of 
what they were like,” he went across to the 
window and opened it. 

“ I do believe there’s been some 
one at the catch, Morris ! ” he exclaimed 
excitedly. “ There’s a bit of scratching 
here.” 

Morris joined in his survey. There cer¬ 
tainly were signs as if an attempt had been 
made to force the catch back; and on 
experimenting with the clasp-knife handed 
over by Pilcott it seemed extremely probable 
that that instrument had been the one in 
use. The boys examined the sill, but could 
see no trace of any mark there ; though that 
was perhaps what might have been expected. 

It so happened that the ground immedi¬ 
ately under the window was hard—the foot¬ 
print which had caused the excitement among 
the women-folk was in a flower-bed hard by 
—and this accounted for the absence of any 
further impressions there ; but on examining 
closely the water-pipe which ran down the 
side of the house near this window Hutton 
felt convinced he could detect evidence of 
its having been recently scaled. Beyond 
these discoveries, however, they were unable 
to proceed. 

Talking the matter over, and planning 
surprise and capture with a coolness that 
would probably have been less under control 
had the crisis they pictured actually pre¬ 
sented itself, the lads set themselves to make 
the most of their flrst day’s freedom from 
school. There was much to see on the part 
of Morris, and much to occupy the attention 
of both, apart from the chasing of phantom 
burglars. 

The splendid garden of Grayle Hall sloped 
upwards from the house in lawns and flower¬ 
beds, between which ran the gravelled paths. 
Here and there shrubs or trees broke what 
might have been otherwise too monotonous 
a setting; and the walls were hidden under 
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the scented burden of climbing rose-bushes, 
or thickly growing ivy. At the summit of 
the sloping grounds the tennis-court was 
laid out—a court in full view of the rising 
northland and the guardian hills of the 
hidden lakes. 

Here during the first part of his visit 
Morris enjoyed many a pleasant game with 
Hutton and his sister; and feasted eager 
eyes many a time, too, upon the beauties of 
the scene around him. But it was not the 
tennis-court that drew him on that first 
morning. A little lower down the garden 
stood a high and stalwart flagstaff, with a 
platform round it some forty feet or so from 
the ground, and reached by a ladder running 
up the post, a small opening in the platform 
admitting the bold climber. 

“ My stars ! ” he exclaimed. “ That’s 
something like ! I’ll race you to the sky, 
Hutt.” 

With a few bounds he was up the first por¬ 
tion of the ladder, rising quickly hand over 
hand. But heights that seem as nothing, 
viewed from terra firma , assume large and 
often terrifying proportions as one rises, and 
although Morris was no mean climber, he 
found his steps becoming less confident as 
he neared the platform. Hutton looked up 
and laughed. 

“ Stick to it,” he cried ; “ don’t you come 
ripping down on top of me, mind ! ” 

The last few rungs were successfully 
negotiated and Morris passed through the 
square opening on to the platform. Once 
upright against the mast, his confidence 
returned quickly to him, and by the time 
Hutton was alongside he was quite at his 
ease again. 

“ You have got a decent show ! ” he re¬ 
marked, as his eager eyes picked up the 
details of the landscape around them. Then 
the memory of the third of their school trio 
came forcefully upon him. 

“I say, Hutton, old man,” he added ; 
“ wouldn’t poor Kenned}' like the time we’re 
in for ? ” 

Hutton laughed good-humouredly. The 
lines had fallen, so far at least, in pleasant 
places for him, and his merry humour ran 
smoothly; but he had a kindly heart, and 
a loyal, albeit perhaps not so deep and 
thoughtful a nature as Morris. 

“ Tell you what! ” ho exclaimed. “ I 
don’t see why we shouldn’t have the beggar 
down here one week-end while you’re with 
us. I expect he wouldn’t mind.” 

“ Mind! I should jolly well think he 
wouldn’t! It’d cheer him up no end ; he does 
get in such beastly dumps with the thoughts 
of what he calls * perpetual pen-dipping.’ 
He’d see we hadn’t forgotten him, either. 
This is a proper look-out place, Hutton; 
did your father have it put up for 
you ? ” 

“No,” was the reply, “it was here when 
we took the place ; and don’t you make any 
mistake about its being for me, either. 
Phyll’s up here twenty times to my one.” 

“ What! Ho you mean to tell me your 
sister climbs this ? ” 

“Rather!” answered Hutton. “There 
isn’t much that young monkey can’t manage, 

1 can tell you. She ought to have been a 
boy—it was a big mistake her ever being 
a girl.” 

Morris laughed. His eye happened to 


catch sight of an active young creature at 
the lower end of the garden singing as she 
cut roses from a climbing bush. Ho made 
no reply to his companion, but in his heart 
he felt there had not been anj r mistake, and 
that Phyllis Hutton was a girl of whom her 
brother might well be proud. 

Hutton had not noticed his preoccupa¬ 
tion. He was looking out over the bridge- 
spanned estuary. 

“ Over there,” he said, and pointed to a 
distant hillock almost out of sight round the 
curved head of the bay, “ over there is 
Wolf’s Fell. That’s the spot where the last 
wolf in England was finished off.” 

Morris looked in the direction indicated. 
“ Seems funny,” he mused, “ to think 
that in this peaceful country there should 
ever have been dangerous wild beasts at 
large. I often wonder how my old dad feels 
amongst the hills where at any time there’s 
more than an off-chance of passing the time of 
day with a tiger, or having to skip and look 
lively because some beastly snake’s just 
popped up its nasty head alongside of you.” 

“ Yes,”- answered Hutton, with an easy 
chuckle, as he prepared to descend ; “ there’s 
none of the monotony there that old Ken¬ 
nedy’s so frightened of. Como along, we’ll 
go down to the shore and have a dip.” 

Morris retired that night after a day filled 
full and pressed down with healthy pleasure, 
the laughter of his two happy young hosts 
in his ears. 

“If you hear any burglars, please don’t 
scream,” was Phyllis’s good-night caution ; 
whilst Hutton begged him to take special 
note of any ghosts that might happen to 
look in during the dark hours. 

Morris w*as no coward, but there are few 
of us who have not some shadow of mistrust 
and misgiving in the unknown dark, and 
when he woke in the night with the sound 
of gentle scraping at his window-pane, and 
the sudden sight of what seemed like a face 
peering in at him, the first inclination was 
to hide his head. The feeling was, however, 
quickly stifled, and although nis nerves crept 
and tingled he looked cautiously out from 
beneath his bed-clothes. A long arm seemed 
to be stretched into the room over the edge 
of the window-sash which, for coolness and 
fresh air, he had loft lowered. 

For one brief electric moment he had wild 
thoughts of dashing out and seizing the in¬ 
trusive limb, while raising his voice for 
Hutton’s help. The next instant he was 
calm again and mentally calling himself an 
unmitigated and very pronounced ass for 
confusing the beams of the moon through 
tho interleaved space with human features 
and limbs ; and for thinking the soft tap of 
a trembling rose-branch the stealthy move¬ 
ments of some criminal. With a low chuckle, 
and all his courage his own again, he rose to 
look out into the quiet night. 

How beautiful it was ! To Morris the 
voice of Nature was always audible ; and 
this peaceful night the thoughts of ghosts 
and all such phantom silliness seemed sac¬ 
rilege. He stood beside the open window, 
listening to the whisper of the night breeze 
among the leaves, and watching the 
play of light and shadow thrown by 
the bright-faced moon. Suddenly, over 
the lower sands he heard the hoarse lap 
of a rolling wave, and knew that, whilst 
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the village slept, the great bore was again 
sweeping up the narrowed ehannel at the 
river mouth. Then the loud rumble of a 
night goods-train upon the long viaduct 
drowned all other sounds for a time. With 
that, his thoughts went to the hills beyond, 
which, from where he Btood, could not have 
been seen. 

How strange seemed life ; how strange 
and complex 1 On a sudden his thoughts 
turned to the school, and the latest eccen¬ 
tricities of the Wizard. What was his 
secret ? For secret he undoubtedly had ; 
and undoubtedly guarded it with peculiar 
jealousy. Morris wished he could learn 
something as to thiB ; could see, for instance, 

(To be continued .) 


some good explanation of that last achieve¬ 
ment. As things stood there was—well, he 
must own it, even if a little shamefacedly, 
as though admitting disloyalty to a 
man for whom he had the highest 
regard—still, there was just a suspicion 
of the uncanny. 

But as yet it was not revealed to 
him through what portion of tears he 
should learn something of the hidden 
knowledge ; nor what portion of hopes 
and fears, wild excitement, and 
strange, out-of-the-ordinary doings 
should fall to him and others 
when the secret was in part made 
known. 


formed by the addition of three matches to 
the other five, is—“ A little more than kin 
and less than kind ” {Hamlet). 


Indoor Sports and 
Pastimes. 


(ScJuIwnj to Puitlet mi PnMtmi, amtfniui /mm p. 447.) 

Tub Dead Doqs. 

In Fig. No. 7 we saw two dogs of melan 


choly aspect 1 You have to mahe these dead 
dogs live by the addition of four lineB, no 


The solution to fig. 8—the square 
and ciroles problem—is given below: 
In fig. 9 we had a carpentering 



more and no less. Traoe fig. 7 on to a sheet 
of paper and add the necessary lines as here 
shown. I give here a useful “ tip ” for 
accurately copying any design that may 
appear in these puzzles. Place the open 
page on which the design appears against 
the window and place a sheet of paper over 
it. You will find that the design can now be 
easily seen through the paper and very 
easily traced. 



Fig. 9a. 

problem: How this can be solved will be 
seen from the accompanying diagrams. 

Fig. 10. The Shakespearean quotation 
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Fio. 8. 





Fig. 10. 

Correct solutions to these problems have 
been received from Edwin Watson, F. Liddle, 
J. T. Watson, A. Hewitt, H. M. Wilmot, 
J. H. Freeman, V. F. Bowen, F.' Hamilton 
and Howard Ridge. 


Correspondence. 


Fio. 9b. 


A. PRIDHAM.—Kelantan is one of the Malay States 
that became British in 1909. It contains about 
6000 square miles, and is on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. Trengg4nu is another Malay 
state that became British in 1909 by the treaty o f 
Bangkok. Its area is about 6000 square miles. It 
is also on the South China Sea and is about 200 miles 
east of Penang. 

H. S. C.—George the Third crowns of 1820 are worth 
fifteen shillings each if in good preservation. We 
do not value stamps, and we do not give the names 
of dealers. 

T. C. and 8. B.—No Licence is necessary at present for 
private installations of wireless telegraphy, bat 
proposals have been made to that effect. 

G. 8MITH.—Attend evening classes in electricity or 
get some elementary book on the subject. It is of 
no use interfering with what you do not understand. 
Such information cannot be given in the small gpsos 
at our disposal in this column. 

C. ASKEW. —It is one of the old election mugs, of which 
there were many. They ore of no value when 
damaged. Tho Liddell was probably Henry Thomas, 
member for Liverpool, who afterwards became Ban 
of Ravensworth. 

A Regular Subscriber to the “ B.O.P.”— Write to 
Dr. Budge at the British Museum and he will tel) 
yon all about it. 

J. R. Denman*.—T here are no George the Third penniea 
of 1777. Those of 1797 are worth a shilling. See 
answer to H. 8. 0. 

DELIA.— Thank you for your ** scotch,” as you call it, 
bat it does not give the particulars necessary for 
identification. If the coin Is gold it is a half-guinea. 

THBO. Hunnbett.—Y our kind appreciation of the 
serials is very welcome. There are even better 
stories in preparation, as you will see. 

W. 8ULLIVAN (Sydney, N.8.W.).—We have a special 
** Boy’s Own Column ” for such announcements as 
yours. The price for insertion of notices is 64. for 
12 words and $d. for each additional word. Wawili 
gladly print your request on these terms if yon will 
observe the conditions. 

Inquirer.—” Who Wins ? ” by Rev. A. Alien Brock- 
ington did not appear in the “ B.O.P.” It ran 
through part of vol. 26 (1904-5) of " Young 
England.” 

Collector.—’P he " World-wide Emblem of Fraternal 
Goodwill,” for philatelists, Is supplied by Errington 
and Martin, South Hackney, N.E. It is in tha 
form of a watch-chain pendant. 
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A LAUGHABLE story is told of Professor Agassiz, 
the great naturalist. * It was a question whether a 
scientific man would make a good husband, but this 
great scientist gave his wife no cause to complain. 
However, it was admitted that she had to put up with 
many queer things. 

One morning the professor's wife was putting on 
her boots. Her screams aroused her husband, who, 
not having risen, leaned forward anxiously on his 
elbow to learn the cause. He inquired what was the 
matter. 

*• Why, a little snake has just crawled out of my 
boot! ” cried she. 

•* Only one. my dear ? ” asked the professor, calmly 
lying down again ; " there should have been three. 
I put them there to keep them warm.” 


While a drove of bullocks were being driven from 
an Irish village to a fair, one of the animals suddenly 
stopped, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
drover, would not move on its way. A chemist who 
happened to see the affair went up* to the bullock and 
injected a drug down its throat, which had the effect 
of making the animal career rapidly down the street. 

About five minutes afterwards the drover entered 
the chemist’s shop, wiping the perspiration off bis 
head, and asked the man behind the counter if he was 
the party who gave the bullock the medicine. 

“ I am,” said the chemist. 

** Well,” said Pat excitedly, " 1*11 take a pennyworth 
of it—I’ve got to follow the baste 1 ” 

* • * * 

WELL SPENT. 


Is a volume on India, by the Hon. Robert Palmer, 
appears a cricketing story which may have been told 
before, but is quite good enough to be repeated. 

A clergyman, who was head-master of a native 
seminary, introduced cricket into his school to foster 
a manly spirit, and the boys got quite keen on it. 
Gradually he evolved a team and arranged a match 
with a neighbouring school. He told his team that 
they must work their hardest to win, and to encourage 
them he gave them fifteen rupees to spend on new bats 
or whatever would be most useful. 

When the day came the team turned out for the 
match full of quiet confidence, but with all their old 
accoutrements. 

*' Why,” asked the padre, " what have you done 
with those fifteen rupees I gave you ? ” 

•• Well, sir,” replied the captain, " we thought it 
best to spend it all on the umpire.” 

They won. 

* * * * 


BROUGHT ONE BACK. 


THERE are many good stories about young fellows 
who have gone “ gunning ” for bear and not achieved 
the expected results. We all know the yarn of the 
hunter who kept on the heels of his quarry until the 
trail became ” too thunderin’ fresh ” for him and was 
consequently abandoned. Here is another equally 

^°Davo had been boasting for days of what he would 
do when thev struck the woods—the boys' camp was 
in the Adiron'dacks. When he sallied out after break¬ 
fast one dav, therefore, with his Winchester slung 
over his back his chums reckoned on a big “ bag.” 

“ It ’ll be a cold day if I don’t bring back a bear 


with me,” said Dave. 

The othore stayed in or near the camp and saw 
nothing more of Dave until about an hour before 
sundown, when a cloud of dust some distance up the 
trail suddenly resolved itself into their missing com- 

Pft The 1 dust-cloud was moving rapidly and hit the 
camp like a cvclone a few minutes later. 

*• Hollo ! Dave 1 ” was the cry. W here s the 


bear ? ” 

•• I’m- -bringing—him—back! ” was the gasping 
replv. ” I—said—I—would ! ” 

And the youthful hunter passed through on Ins 
mad career, while in his wake there followed a very 
angry and dusty brown bear. 


• * * * 


NOT SO BADLY OPF. 

row L-FANCIERS will appreciate the following. 
\ gentleman had ordered a consignment of a dozen 
Duff Orpingtons from a breeder, and a crate duly 
arrived. Unfortunately, the messenger sent with 
the fov Is opened the crate too soon and allowed the 
inmates to escape. All but two or three dispersed 
themselves among neighbouring fowl-runs. 

The luckless owner spent several hours retrieving 
his treasures and eventually his fowl-house closed its 
door on a collection of angry, cackling and flurried 
Duff Orpingtons. Then he wrote an indignant letter 
to the breeder complaining of the careless way in 
which the birds had been delivered. 

" Up to the present,” he said, “ I have managed to 
get back ten of them.” , 

" You haven’t done so badly, wTote the fowl- 
dealer in reply, “ I only sent you eight in that con¬ 
signment ! ” 


* * 



merry heart 
goes all 
the day, 
Your sad 
tires in 
a 

mile-*.” 

(Shakespeare.) 


OUR 

PRIZE COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 

FOOTBALL COMPETITION. 
{Continued from p. HH.) 


Ho. 4.—A Song ot Football. 

Prize Football Winner. 

L. C. F. CHEYKNS, 12 Marischnl Road, Lee. S.E. 
Consolation Prizes . 

A. E. EAST, Victoria Houso, Birchington, Kent; 
\1. C. WALKER, 28 Park Road, Upper Baker Street, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.; W. H. MCNAIR, Myrtle 
Dank, 143 Holme Road* West Bridgford, Notts. 

Hon. Mention. 

W. R. L. FOX (no address. 


Ho. 6.—Humorooi Venea : “ When Tubb, 
Kept Goal.” 

Prize Football Winner. 

John S. Mitchell, 15 Lindum Terrace, Rotherham* 
Yorkshire. 

Consolation Prizes. 

EDWARD F. Poole, 20 Harlestone Road. St. 
James's, Northampton; W. MUCKERSIE, Merleton, 
Dollar, Clackmannanshire; W. H. MCNAIR, Myrtle 
Bank, 143 Holme Road, West Bridgford, Notts.; 
W. Slaughter, 77 New Street, Halstead, Essex; 
Edward BOWDEN, 53 Chapel Street, Hazel Grove, near 
Stockport. 

lion. Mention. 

WILLIAM K. TAYLOR, 33 Brooklands Road, Bumley ; 
W. B. BURROUGH, Cl ewer Hid, Windsor; CECIL F. 
BATOOCK. Hillcroft, Colchester Terrace, Essex Road, 
Leyton ; ALEX. W. THOMSON, Balbimie, 40 Oaklands 
Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Ho. 8. Pen-and-ink Design tor a 
Pictorial Heading. 

Prize Football Winner. 

CHARLES E. MOXON, 36 Daniel Hill, Upporthorpe. 
.Sheffield. 

Consolation frizes. 

ALAN H. CLEGG, 8 Durham Street, Albert Road, 
Halifax; JOHN PLANT, 26 Hulme Streep Salford, 
Manchester; A. MORRIS, 41 Marlborough Road, 
Upper Holloway, N.; FRED PHILLIPS, 127 York Road, 
Montpelier, Bristol. 


lion. Mention. 

JAMES Stirling, 30 Primrose Street, Alloa,Scotland ; 
J. H. FLETCHER, 67 Clonmell Road. Philip Lone, Sooth 
Tottenham ; W. G. MACKIK, Willesricne, Newlands, 
Glasgow ; J. MILLWOOD, 6 Chumleigb Street, Albany 
Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


Ho. 7.—Pen-and-ink 8ketch ot •• Our Heavy. 
Centre-Forward.” 

Prize Football Winner. 

ALAN H. Clegg, 8 Durham Street, Albert Road, 
Halifax. 

Consolat inn Pri Zcs. 

WILFRED STANCOMBE, 3 Briercliffe Road, Burnley ; 
JOHN PLANT, 26 Hulme Street, Salford, Manchester; 
.TAMES STIRLING, 30 Primrose Street, Alloa, Scotland ; 
William Hurton, 13 Newdigate Road, Coventry ; 
J. H. I'letcuer, 67 Clonmell Road, Philip Lane. 
South Tottenham. 

Hon. Mention. 

CHARLES E. MOXON, 36 Daniel Hill, Upperthorpe. 
Sheffield; W. <T. Mackik, Willesdeue, Newlands, 
Glasgow; EDGAR A. LEWIS, 52 Fillebrook Road, 
Leytonstono. 


Ho. 8.—Pen-and-ink Sketch ot scene : 

•• Well Collared. Sir 1 » 

Prize Football H inner. 

WF.LLWOOD Thompson, 31 Albion Street. I eiecster. 
Consolation Prizes. 

R. ADAMS, 7 Ravenstonc Road, Stratford, E.; 
ARTnuR JONES, Whitocliffe, Ooleford, Gloucester. 

Hon. Mention. 

ALAN H. CLEGG, 8 Durham Street, Albert Road, 
Halifax; WILFRED STANCOMRB. 3 Briercliffe Road, 
Burnley : CHARLES E. MOXON, 36 Daniel Hill, Upper 
thorpe,' Sheffield. 
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A Talc of a Vendetta. 


"There was some wooden wreckage floating on the water and a man’s 
head bobbing up alongside of it.” V ■ ^ 2 )- 


By A. FERGUSON, 

Author vf ** The Singing Kettle," “ Held as Hostages" “ Up tits 
Essequiboetc., etc. 

CHAPTER IX.—THE “ NUTMEG-GRATER ” PROVES 

francie’s FRIEND. 

1 jeering out from my cover, I watched the two Sicilians 
vanish from sight, hurrying down the path to the harbour 
beach. I stole cautiously after them until I reached a spot 
from where I could plainly see their movements, as well as 
those of the Undine . 

The party on board the latter, realising that the yacht was 
about to fail again to make the harbour mouth, had started 
to lower her sails and throw out her anchor while still 
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some little distance outside. There was 
much haste and excitement in their 
movements. For, having witnessed my 
escape from Barto and his pursuit, and the 
subsequent rush of the two men down to 
the beach, they were anxious to intercept 
the miscreants before they could make good 
their escape. 

Meanwhile, Barto and Maso, on the beach 
below, were finding it hard work to start 
their boat on her way to the water, as she 
had settled down into the shingle. Being 
a boy, I could not resist sending down to 
Barto a whoop of defiance just to show him 
that his knife had not hurt me. But he was 
too much bent, now, on getting away to do 
more than throw me back a furious upward 
glance, while my friendB on the Undine , 
locating me by my whoop, waved and shouted 
encouragement. 

Leaving Cuthbert on board the Undine 
to be out of the way of the possible scrum, 
Mr. Dawson with his two eldest sons and 
Malvern, the constable, tumbled into their 
little dinghy about a minute before the 
Italian desperadoes got theirs into the water. 
So, though the former had the longest dis¬ 
tance to row, that start of a minute made 
the race for the harbour mouth between 
the two dinghys not so unequal. 

The Italians tugged at their oars with 
frantic energy, while Neil and Eric Dawson 
rowed their very hardest to be in time to 
bottle up the foreigners in the harbour, or, at 
least, to prevent them from reaching the 
stolen yacht. Princess Ida, lying just out¬ 
side. 

As the two dinghys drew nearer to each 
other, Mr. Dawson shouted to the Barbuzzi 
brothers to stop. The constable, who fjfcok 
himself and his office very seriously, added 
in a fearsomely stentorian voice, “ In the 
name of the law ! ” 

But the Sicilians, who were rowing with 
their faces to the harbour entrance, only 
bent harder to their oars and sent their boat 
flying along at a rate that clearly indicated— 
looking at the relative positions of the two 
dinghys—the impossibility of their being 
stopped from reaching the Princess Ida, by 
Mr. Dawson’s party. 

The minutes passed slowly, so full were 
they of intense excitement, especially for 
the two small onlookers, Cuth Dawson and 
myself. Cuth, with his eyes glued to the 
dinghys, was hanging half over the stern of 
the Undine , while I was dancing, like a cat 
on hot bricks, on the top of the path to the 
beach, not daring to run down lest I should 
miss seeing any part of what was going on. 

We waited, with a fearful joy, for the des¬ 
perate encounter that would knock the 
foreign rascals into a cocked hat when the 
Undine'8 party came to close quarters with 
the Barbuzzis on board the Princess Ida, 
before the miscreants had time to hoist Bail 
and anchor, and get away. Something sen¬ 
sational must happen then. 

But we had not to wait till then. -Some¬ 
thing sensational happened at once, though 
it was certainly not what we had expected. 

Barto Barbuzzi, quite ignorant, of course, 
of a hidden danger in our little harbour, at¬ 
tempted, in his frantic haste to reach the 
Princess Ida , to shorten his course by passing 
very close to the cliff on the southern side 
of the entrance. That brought his boat on 
to the top of w hat we called The Nutmeg- 
Grater,” a sunken sharply-ridged reef of 
rock, visible only at low tide. With the 
tremendous speed she had on her, the boat 
went right over the Grater, scraping her 
bottom into matchwood as she went, and dis¬ 
appeared into deep water on the other side, 
carrying her two occupants with her. 

For one instant there was nothing to be 
seen of them or her. Then there was some 


wooden wreckage floating on the water and own account, poor Francie had been so 
a man’s head bobbing up alongside of it. tortured by anxiety for me, so bitterly 

Only one head. reproachful of himself for having yielded to 

The affair seemed to happen in the my confident persuasions and left me to 

winking of an eye, and its unexpectedness meet his fierce and reckless enemy, that the 

quite stunned me for a moment. Then I hours in their passing had been days to him. 

became aw are that the Undine's dinghy was The absence of sight or sound of my existence 

making, in hot haste, for the bobbing head had filled him with terrible fears until, at 

in the water, and I ran down to the beach last, he could bear it no longer. So, care- 

as fast as my legs could carry me. less now of meeting death at Barto Bar- 

When I reached the water’s edge, they buzzi’s hands, he had left his safe refuge to 

had got the owner of the bobbing head on find out what had happened to me. 
board the dinghy, and were waiting for the A more gentle-hearted man than Fran- 
other man to come to the surface. But cesco Cazale could scarcely have existed, 

they waited for some minutes in vain. Then but I shall never forget the look of immense 

big Eric Dawson, who was an expert diver, joy that lighted up his face, when I pointed 

stripped and dived twice. mutely to Barto Barbuzzi lying dead, his 

The second time he was successful, and insane thirst for vengeance quenched for 

the heavily-laden dinghy pulled into the ever. 

landing with both the Sicilian brothers on “ His death or mine it was. Never could 
board. he have rested until he had killed me. His 

The first, Maso Barbuzzi, spluttering nature was so,” explained Francie, in 

seemingly endless salt w'ater, and pitifully apology for the gladness he could not con- 

cowed by the situation in which he found ceal. 

himself, was little the worse for his ducking. “ But the brother here, Francie ? ” sug- 
But Barto Barbuzzi was dead. His head gested Mr. Dawson, 
showed evidence of having come into forcible Francie’s humorous smile showed itself, 

contact with the rock when he went down “ Oh, I fear not Maso ! No one ever 

with the w r recked dinghy, and it was to be feared Maso without Barto behind him. 

inferred that he had drowned without a You do not want my blood, do you, Maso ?” 

struggle. Still, energetic efforts were made ho asked him in their own tongue, 

to revive him until their failure clearly Maso, lifting a woe-begone countenance, 
established the fact of his death. auswered almost peevishly, “ Why should I 

While Maso sat dazed and whimpering by, want your blood, Cesco Cazale ? The Bar- 

I answered Mr. Dawson’s eager questions buzzi have shed more Cazale blood than the 

as briefly as I could, telling him of the start- Cazale have Barbuzzi—as I have always 

ling happenings of that day on our lonely said to Barto. It was his madness that 

little island. drove us round the world seeking for you to 

Scarcely had I finished, w hen I was hailed kill. And now' Barto gets himself drowned 

with a shout of glad relief from above. Wo and leaves me to bo hanged, by the English, 

looked up to see our good Francie running for what was really all his doing! ” And 

down to the beach. The poor fellow , safely Maso broke down and blubbered outright, 

hidden in his lofty retreat, had heard, from like the big child he was. 

time to time, the Barbuzzi brothers shouting A splashing behind us, at the water’s 
to each other as they hunted for him, had edge, broke upon Maso’s wailings. We 

even, through a thick screen of leaves, looked turned round to l>ehold poor old Cuth 

down upon the redoubtable Barto, peering scrambling out of the water, 

and looking about in the Tree of Refuge “I saw that you had forgotten all about 
Gully itself. me,” he explained to his father, breathless 

But, though feeling quite at ease on his after his long sw'im, “and it was just rotten 

to be stuck there alone on 
the yacht, out of all that was 
going on. So, there being no 
boat, I had just to strip and 
swim ashore.” 

Good old Cuth, apologising 
in complete undress for his 
bursting curiosity, cut such a 
comical figure that we all 
had to laugh. Whereupon, 
the gloom cast upon us by 
the tragedy of that lifeless 
form in our midst suddenly 
lessened and lifted. 

Just as I had run up to 
the house with Cuth to get 
him into some of my clothes, 
a steamer’s whistle blew close 
at hand. It was the agreed 
signal that the steamer had 
a passenger for the island, and 
Neil Dawson went out in the 
dinghy to bring the passen¬ 
ger ashore. With him went 
Constable Malvern,fairly swell¬ 
ing with importance, to ar¬ 
range for the transference of 
his prisoner, and of Barto 
Barbuzzi’s dead body, to 
Northport next morning, w’hen 
the steamer would be making 
its return journey. 

To my surprise and joy 
the passenger turned out to 
A Fatal Oversight. be my father, who had come 

Ovr Office Boy: “Want, to go home again, do you? Then, home by steamer, having 
why didn’t you bring stamps with you for the return fare ? ” suddenly determined to leave • 
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Scarred Cliff Island. 

and settling down at Sant* Agnese, his 
native place. There it was evident he 
found himself at once a person of consequence 
and, very soon, of immense popularity. He 
married most happily, and ho tells me that 
one of the big pleasures of his life has been 
teaching his boys to play the game of 
cricket, as I taught it him in bygone days. 

I always give Francie’s letters a warm 
welcome, for they, somehow, have the fas¬ 
cinating quality of putting me, the middle- 
aged paterfamilias, in close touch again with 
my lost youth. Indeed, it is owing to a 
few chance words in his last letter that this 
story came to be written. 

For these few words brought back to me, 
with intense vividness, the lonely little 
island, now so far away, that was my boy¬ 
hood’s happy home. They made me see 
again its roughly-grassed, wind-swept hills 
and levels, its bush-filled hollows and gullies 
encompassed by a dancing, sunlit sea— 






made me hear again the cries of the sea-gulls, 
mingling a harsh treble with the deep bass 
of the surf breaking on the rock-bound shores 
—made me savour again the exhilarating 
tang of the breeze that blew to us across an 
unbroken stretch of thousands of miles of 
ocean. 

But, more especially did they seem to 
make me again live through that day of 
fear and trembling and distressful hiding 
when the Sicilian Barto Barbuzzi, in whom 
the evil spirit of vendetta had run to mad¬ 
ness, went man-hunting in our little island. 

And this suggested to me that, since a 
boy played a more or less notable part in 
the doings of that memorable day, and in 
some of the various events leading up to 
them, I might be able to make a story out 
of all these which would be interesting to 
other boys. I have tr.ed to do so. I hope 
that I have not altogether failed. 

[the end.] 
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How Seedlings Write:. 

A Plant Life Experiment Tor Spring Daps. 

By 8. LEONARD BA8TIN. 


his little yacht in a Northport boat-builder’s 
hands, for long-contemplated alterations. 

Father heard, with great amazement and 
concern, of the extraordinary happenings of 
that day on his peaceful little island. But 
since no real harm had befallen anyone, 
save the author of the trouble himself, the 
fierce and vindictive Barto Barbuzzi. he 
was rather inclined to think me right when, 
in schoolboy jargon, I made an enthusiastic 
declaration to the effect that the terrors and 
rough usage which had fallen to my lot that 
day were not too much to pay for the satis¬ 
faction of now knowing that our good little 
Francie was for ever rid of the enemy who 
had sought his life, and with such mad 
tenacity of purpose. 

In response to showers of questions from 
my father and the others, I had practically 
to tell my story over and over again, and 
every telling expanded it with additions 
of freshly remembered details. When all 
was told, I was sincerely surprised to find 
Mr. Dawson and the others inclined to join 
the over-grateful Francie in making me out 
a sort of young hero for the part I had 
played. 

But my surprise once over, I took very 
kindly to the idea. So very kindly, indeed, 
that, for some days afterwards, my judicious 
father treated my claims to heroship to a 
severe course of ridicule. This, happily, 
had a lasting effect w hich kept me modestly 
subdued, even in the midst of a good deal 
of flattering notoriety that fell to my 
share when the newspapers got hold of the 
sensational storj’, and the trial of Maso 
Barbuzzi excited the interest of Northport. 

Maso came so far short Of the hanging 
which he had anticipated for himself, that he 
was let off with quite a brief term of im¬ 
prisonment when, at his trial, he was found 
guilty of having been his brother’s accomplice 
in the latter’s outrageous trespass on Scarred 
Cliff Island “ with intent to murder,” as well 
a* of the minor offence of stealing the yacht. 
Princess Ida. This was mainly due to 
Francesco Cazale’s testimony that the 
younger Barbuzzi had been considered weak- 
minded from childhood, and had always 
been as wax in his brother’s hands—which 
testimony was supported by what I had to 
tell in favour of Maso, gathered from the 
talk and behaviour of the brothers on that 
never-to-be-forgotten visit of theirs to our 
island. 

When Maso had served his short sentence 
there were not wanting good Samaritans to 
assist the stupid, misguided fellow to return 
to his own country. In later years, letters 
coming from Sicily have given me a kindly 
humorous description of Maso Barbuzzi 
as the father of a large and flourishing 
family, with a capable wife whose tyranny 
over him, though beneficent, is not less 
than was his truculent brother’s. And this 
Maso has made a striking departure from 
the relations that existed for generations 
between the Barbuzzi and Cazale families 
by showing a dog-like devotion to Francesco 
Cazale. It is from our little Francie himself 
that these letters come, for he, too, is in 
Sicily. 

When the foar of Barto Barbuzzi had gone 
out of his life for ever, our good Francie, 
urged by my father, left us to resume his 
old and much more lucrative occupation of 
fisherman, rejoining his former mates in 
the cutter, Sea Foam. He prospered so well 
that soon he became the sole owner of a 
new fishing cutter, and, as time wont on, the 
number expanded to three. 

Thus, in comparatively few years, ho 
found that he had made a little fortune 
according to his modest ideas. With this 
little fortune he realised the longing that 
had always been bis, by returning to Sicily 


A very interesting experiment in con¬ 
nection with plant life has recently 
come under the notice of the writer. This 
is so curious that no apology is needful in 
introducing it to the readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
Years ago the great Darwin pointed out 



Take a photo-printing frame— 


that the roots of seedlings were constantly 
moving, and the scientist devised a scheme 
whereby it was possible to secure some 
records of the movements of these organs. 
The plan now under consideration is really 
a modification of that suggested by Darwin, 
but it is very much simpler, and anyone 
would have no difficulty in carrying it out. 
By this meanR it is possible to show that all 
seedlings ** w-rite ” and can be induced to 
mako records of their movements on a 
prepared surface. 

For the purpose of the experiment there is 
nothing better than a photo-printing frame. 
The back of this will not be needed and it is 
a good plan to wrench off the metal clasps. 
Now secure a piece of broad-mesh canvas ; 
this should be of the kind which is usually 
employed in wool work. Here the mesh 
is so iarge that there are real holes in the 
texture. The canvas should be cut just a 
little larger than the frame, so that it can be 
tacked downi on cither side of the woodwork 
after being stretched across. The wav in 
which this is accomplished can be plainly 
seen in the photograph. 

We may now secure a packet of mustard 
and a packet of cress seed with which to 


try the experiment. After moistening the 
canvas a small quantity of one of these seeds 
may be scattered on the surface. The seeds 
should bo kept quite moist, and in order to 
do this it is a good plan to cover them with a 
piece of cotton-w ool which has been saturated 
with water. For a speedy germination a 
warm room should be chosen, but in such a 
position, it must be remembered, that a 
daily watering will be necessary. 

The preparation of the surface on which 
the seedlings shall make their records now 
calls for attention. The best of all for this 
purpose is a sheet of smoked glass. Glass 
may be smoked by holding it over a candle, 
although, unless care is taken, the sheet will 
be easily broken. The best way is to hold 
the piece of glass slantwise and never to 
keep it in one position for more than a 
moment or two. If it is felt that the sheet 
is getting very hot the process should be 
stopped for a minute or so until the glass has 
had time to cool down. 

The size of the piece of glass which is 
smoked depends entirely on the measure- 



—and stretch over it a piece of broad-mesh 
canvas, on which a quantity of seeds have 
been scattered. 

ment of the frame. Tt should be just big 
enough to slip in endways underneath the 
stretched canvas. Of course, actually, there 
is nothing better than a “ cleaned-off ” 
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negative, as naturally this will fit exactly. 
The seedlings should now be examined and if 
several days have elapsed it is likely that they 
will be in a very active state of growth. 


to lift the canvas very gently in such a way 
that the roots are raised from the smoked 
surface ; then slip out the glass when none 
of the tips are touching. 



After the seeds have germinated the roots push down through the canvas and trace 
their movements on the sheet of smoked glass. 


Glance at the underside of the canvas, and 
when it is seen that the rootlets are pushing 
down through the material, the time has 
come to put the smoked glass in position. 

It need hardly be stated that after 
smoking (and this should be rather thickly 
done) the glass should be placed carefully 
aside where it will not be scratched in any 
way. The next step is to push it gently 
underneath the canvas, until it is in such a 
position that the seedlings will send their 
roots right down on to its surface. In some 
makes of frames there are small blocks at the 
ends and these will, of course, have to be 
removed to enable the glass to be put into 
position. 

Everything should now be done to 
encourage a free growth on the part of the 
seedlings. On no account must the little 
plants be allowed to become at all dry, as this 
would bo fatal to the experiment. As each 
day goes by it will bo seen that the little 
roots get nearer to the glass until at last they 
touch the blackened surface. At once they 
will begin to describe a course on the smoked 
glass, marking out a singular design. This 
process should be allowed to continue for 
about a day and at the end of this time the 
glass is removed. Hero a good deal of care 
is necessary, for if the glass is dragged out 
without taking special precautions the roots 
will, of course, make long lines all down the 
smoked surface. The best plan to adopt is 


If desired, the seedlings may be allowed to 
“ write ” for a longer period than that 
indicated, but it will then be found that the 
pattern becomes very involved. All sorts 
of seeds may be tried, and it w ill be seen that 
the roots show a great variety in the way of 
their movements. Of course, if it is not 
desired to keep the records, the piece of glass 
may be cleaned off, and used any number of 



How Cress Seed Roots write. 


times. Most people will, however, rather 
like to retain a number of these odd 
44 writings ” of seedlings to show to their 
friends as a curiosity. 


TRAMPING. 


By Harold Dorking. 


fFHERE are fellows who rave about bikins', 

1 And the joys of a ripping spring ride; 

There are those who confess to a liking 
For a run in a car—seat inside: 

Just to sprawl on the cushions at leisure, 

That’s delight for some chaps—of a stamp ; 

But such fellows don’t know half the pleasure 
To be found in a jolly day’s tramp. 

Tramping on the highway, tramping up the hill, 
Trudging down a bye-way, past a sparkling rill ; 
Drinking in the ozone, learning Nature’s ways, 
Piling up a store of health on tramping days. 

Lots of fellows have been jolly lazy. 

Since the mo-bike and car came to stay ; 

If you ask them to walk you are crazy, 

Thev just gaze at you—then turn away ; 

But, plea3«, ■pve me a chum staunch and trusty. 
And no weather my ardour can damp ; 

Set us off on a road not too dusty— 

You may ride if you will, but I ’ll tramp. 

Tramping through the woodland, tramping by the mere. 
Tramping o’er the moorland where ’tis lone and drear ; 
List’nlng to the wild birds sing their Maker’s praise. 
Gaining lot* of useful lore on tramping days. 


Past the sweet-smelling meadows we wander, 

With light hearts and our minds free from care; 

To the dim purple hills shown- yonder, 

On we swing at a pace that is fair; 

We are not out to do record-breaking. 

When we feel rather tired we will rest; 

But for vigorous health we are making. 

By on exercise known as the best. 

Tramping through the heather, tramping by the sea, 

In ail kinds of weather, happy, gay and free; 

Resting on the uplands in the noon-day haze, 

Such a jolly life wo lead on tramping days. 

Oh there’s freedom and joy on the highway. 

There are birds and the woods with their charm; 

There’s the al fresco meal down a bve-way. 

There’s the jolly fine tea at a farm ; 

There’s the sunset—but twilight is falling, 

Home we turn to the fire and the lamp ; 

Spring is here.—and the road is a-calling,— 

Stop your slacking—and go for a tramp I 

Tramping in the fen-land, tramping o’er the downs. 

Tramping through the glen-land, far from noisy town*, 

Cheeks that glow like roses with our healthy craze. 

Best for keeping fit and well are tramping days. 


About the Ostrich. 

A MUCH MI8UNDER8TOOD BIRD. 

I s there more than one kind of ostrich ? 

is a question which men have wrangled 
about a good deal, but to this day it is 
not quite settled. That some ostriches 
have the bare parts of their tiesh a more or 
less bluish colour, whilst others have the 
.same parts flesh-coloured or even bright red 
is certain, but whether these differences 
amount to more than variations of the birds 
owing to difference of food and climate, or 
whether they are really marks of different 
species, is not yet certain. 

A well-known zoologist, S. C. Cronwright 
Schreiner, has given us much information of 
the habits of this gigantic bird, and though 
we believe his observations were made from 
birds in a semi-domesticated condition on 
African farms, yet they are of great value, 
as, from the number under his sight, he has 
been able to verify certain habits and 
peculiarities as universal in all cases. 

The ostrich is rather a maligned bird, for 
it is called “ stupid,” ” callous,” and “ cruel ” 
to its offspring—a companion of disreputable 
and “ doleful creatures,” satyrs and 
dragons even being associated with the poor 
bird. It is, therefore, nothing more nor less 
than justice to state that it really is not so 
bad as it is painted. 

It was called cruel and callous very 
mainly because eggs were found on the bare 
ground, and then apparently taken no 
further trouble of, but our authority seems 
to distinctly show that these derelict eggs 
are not laid there, but simply roll out of the 
nest, and once out are never taken in (though 
the birds will not refuse to sit on them 
if they be carefully placed back by anyone). 
They roll out of the nest, if the shallow sort 
of depression can be called a nest, by the 
action of the parent birds either in coming 
on to, or off from, the eggs. 

Then, instead of being callous, when the 
chicks are hatched, both parents vie with 
each other in their care of them, and, we are 
told, know their own chicks so well that they 
will kick and peck at other young birds who 
attempt to come near their own family, 
and the cock will defend his home bravely 
and chase away any marauding animal. 
Now, after that, we can understand that t his 
poor bird ought not to be called such a 
monster, or that he cares not for his own 
progeny, for a 11 through it is most exemplary, 
the cock even doing his share of the night 
nursery work. 

The male bird comes on duty regularly 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon and sits right 
through the night, till 8 or 9 the next 
morning—a very model parent, and it must 
be very hard indeed for him to be classified 
with low satyrs and dragons. 

One other point, too, now seems certain ; 
it is as to the eggs being hatched by the sun. 
This is a very old belief, but not a true one, 
as the sun is so hot that if left uncovered, 
or even covered with sand, as some have 
alleged, the eggs would be really cooked and 
the poor chicks killed. No ; day and night, 
the moment the full complement are laid, 
the eggs are covered up by the parents* 
sheltering bodies, and where travellers have 
reported finding a nest of eggs apparently 
deserted, either the full clutch has not been 
laid, or the parents have been frightened 
away by some cause or another. 

So, as exact knowledge increases, we find 
that in many ways the ostrich is after all 
much more like normal birds in its general 
habitB than was at first supposed, and that 
the strong love of the hen who gathers her 
chickens under her wing is fully possessed 
by this gigantic bird monarch of the desert. 
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Under the Edge of 
the Earth : 

A Story of Three Chums and a 
Startling Quest. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of 
the Silent Sea.” etc. 



W ith the return of Hutton pere to Grayle 
Hall the burglar scare took on its pro¬ 
per proportions. The excited and nervous 
account given him by his wife was wrapped 
round in the easy, light-hearted story of his 
vivacious daughter, and the two made to 
counteract each other somewhat. There 
remained only the additional information 
passed on to him by his son, and studiously 
withheld by the latter from Mrs. Hutton. To 
this he paid more serious heed, arranging 
that in his absence a special watch should 
be kept by the ready Pilcott; and that— 
ostensibly to calm his wife’s fears, in reality 
to guard against quite possible contingencies 
—the gardener should sleep on the premises 
when he and his son were away. 

As for the village, the shadowy affair was 
a nine hours’ wonder—there was not enough 
for the customary nine days. The hamlet 
was far too small to admit of any possibility 
of the usual type of idiotic rumour getting 
very firm hold. When everyone could see 
for himself or herself within the course 
of the day that Phyllis Hutton was as merry 
and laughter-loving as ever, and no sign of 
sorrow was on her, the story started by the 
village lunatic about Mrs. Hutton having 
been murdered in her bed, and her daughter 
having gone off into “ screaming hysterics ” 
for several hours, naturally fell more than 
fiat. And, with the absence of possible 
horrors, all interest in the affair on the part 
of inquisitive outsiders died quickly. 

The projected invitation to Kennedy to 
spend a week-end with his two chums was 
duly sent out, and, as Morris had antici¬ 
pated, that young man's soul ran glad 
riot in the change of surroundings. The 
weather was all that could be wished— 
at least by those whose immediate business 
was holiday-making; and when Hutton 
and Morris met the 2.35 at Burnbrae 
Station one Saturday afternoon they saw’ 
Kennedy looking eagerly from the carriage 
window as the train drew in, and quite pre¬ 
pared to fall in with any programme they 
might suggest as soon as he had alighted. 

“ Send your bag up by Armstrong,” said 
Hutton, and handed the same to that willing 
fellow; “ and you come along with us. 
We’re going to have a picnic at Elfin Grove. 
The others have gone on in the conveyance, 
but we’re going to foot it. You’re game, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ What do you think ? ” answered 
Kennedy rapturously. He was game for 
anything; the sense of freedom w r as strong 
within him for the time. 

“ You fellows don’t know when you’re well 
off,” was his candid comment, as they 
walked happily through the lanes and fields. 
“ Fancy several weeks of this kind of life ! ” 
“ Oh, it rains some times,” said Hutton. 
“ And we don’t picnic every day ! ” 

“ Poor disappointed laddies ! Well, I 
wonder you don’t get up another little ex¬ 
citement. If I were in your shoes I reckon 
I should be tramping it across the Lake 
Fells.” 

“ Crumbs ! ” ejaculated Hutton. “ He’s 
got sense, oven if he is a croaker, eh, Morris ? 
The very thing ! A walking tour in Lake¬ 
land’ll about fit our complaint to the 
ground.” 

To which Morris readily agreed, and the 


CHAPTER VI.—A MERRY PARTY. 

matter w’as taken up so heartily that 
Kennedy begged them not to start before 
they had got rid of him. 

“ I’m a fixture till Monday, remember,” 
he said. 

To which they laughingly assented. 

Elfin Grove lay amongst tho limestone 
rocks, where at the edge of strange and deep 
fissures innumerable ferns uncurled their 
graceful fronds, and in the spring snowdrops, 
violets, primroses, lilies of the valley, and 
other flow r ers grew in sw r eet profusion, to 
give place later to the nodding foxglove, 


wild rose, wild geranium, and the countless 
graces of the waving grass. Here and there 
thick knots of bramble and shrubbery made 
suitable shelter for those who loved to rest 
in the Grove on summer days ; whilst the 
taller trees on the edge of the fairy spot, 
slender birch and handsome beech, made 
rippling answer with their leaves to the 
lifting winds. An ideal spot for a picnic, 
and to-day an ideal company. 

Miss Phyllis had brought two girl friends 
with her—in Morris’s opinion, which he 
kept WTapt up in his own soul, two who 



The Ostrich on its Nest. [Sec article on opposite page.) 
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were “ not a patch ” upon Phyllis herself. 
But they made a happy party, some wan¬ 
dering otf for sticks for the fire, others taking 
on the duty of seeing the kettle filled with 
water, the cream duly fetched from a neigh¬ 
bouring farm, and the dainty white table¬ 
cloth laid in as level a spot as might be 
found. This last operation was superin¬ 
tended by Mrs. Hutton, who took upon 
herself the office of keeping inquisitive Hies 
from drawing too free a toll of the sweets, 
arming herself with a huge piece of bracken 
for this laudable purpose. As for Mr. Hutton, 
jovial and entertaining host that he was, he 
was everywhere at once. Business cares for 
the nonce were thrown from his shoulders 
as he joined in the frolic and laughter of the 
young people. 

“ Make yourself at home, my boy,” he 
said heartily to Kennedy. ” Consider your¬ 
self one of us—we're pleased to see you.” 

And there you had Hutton perc at the 
head of his household—a man of open hand 
• and heart—a lovable man. 

“ Better than working out bothering bills, 
due goodness knows when, if not sooner, oh, 
old man ? ” he called jovially across the 
cloth, when they were gathered for tea ; and 
Kennedy, who had never seen the kindly 
gentleman till that day, but felt already as 
if he had known him for years, answered 
heartily, in a way that brought laughter to 
the bps of them ail; 

“ Rather, sir ! I should jolly well think 
it is ! ” 

Quite as if he meant it, too ! 

“ We ought to have the Wizard here, eh, 
Ken ? He'd tell us some of the geology and 
natural history of this spot,” cried Morris. 

44 What is there so wonderful about this 
good man you call the Wizard ? ” asked 
Phyllis. 44 Here’s Dennis talks about him 
at times till I’m sick of the very word.” 

44 He's the mathematics master at the 
school, Miss Hutton,” answered Kennedy. 
44 His real name on Sundays and holidays 
is Brant. But ordinary days—” 

44 That is, most days, according to 
Kennedy’s philosophy,” put in Dennis, 
sotto voce. 

44 —Ordinary days he’s known to the 
irreverent youth of the school as the 
Wizard, because he seems to know pretty 
well everything there is to know, and a bit 
over.” 

44 What an awful creature he must be,” 
laughed one of the girls. 44 1 should be 
afraid of him.” 

44 Not so much as he’d be of you, Maysie,” 
said Hutton, with a wink at the rest. “ He 
hates girls—fairly hates them.” 

“Don't you believe it,” cried Morris; 
44 Dennis is maligning him. The only thing 
Brant hates is the empty-head.” 

“Just what I said!” retorted Hutton, 
and raised a general cry of 44 Withdraw ! ” 

“ He’s such a wonderful creature,” that 
youth continued, ignoring the affected 
indignation of the girls, 44 that if we could 
only have got him set on that burglar 
inquiry he’d have found the scoundrel, 
if there was one to find.” 

44 Huh ! ” cried Phyllis. “ Nothing much 
in that. Why, Mummy and I could find 
him, even if there wasn’t one, couldn’t 
we, Mummy ? ” 

Mrs. Hutton smiled, and adroitly pressed 
Kennedy to take another cup of tea. 

44 1 say, though,” suggested Mr. Hutton, 
“ that last affair Dennis told us about, 
when your wonderful Wizard mentioned 
an accident in America almost as soon as it 
happened, was rather strange. How did he 
account for it ? ” 

“ He didn't ! ” cried his son. “Not he ! 
That's the Wizard all over. Trots out his 
\ mir-raisers as if they were just the ordinary 


sort of tea-and-twaddle gabble—begging 
the present company’s pardon,” with an 
impudent bow to the girls. 

Phyllis laughingly Hicked a crust at the 
offender’s head, and, forgetful of her own 
lapse of table manners, bade her teasing 
brother behave himself. 

“ I wonder we don’t hear more of that 
young man,” mused Mr. Hutton, still 
alluding to the much-talked-of master. 44 If 
he is so remarkably full of unusual know¬ 
ledge one might well imagine he would be 
adding something to the world’s inventions 
or discoveries.” 

44 He’s a queer chap,” replied Kennedy. 
44 He doesn’t seem to reckon much of what 
he tells us. Why, even that last affair 
seemed to bore him. Would you believe it, 
sir, he actually seemed to drop the whole 
subject when we got asking him questions ? 
And when one fellow had the cheek to hint 
he came by his information through clair¬ 
voyance, he pretended to agree.” 

“ Yes,” put in Morris, * 4 he pretended — 
for what reason it’s impossible to say. But 
I know well enough that wasn’t the explana¬ 
tion. I heard Mr. Brant say once, about 
clairvoyance, that he wasn’t a shadow- 
show man, and didn’t know the tricks of 
that trade.” 

44 H’m ! ” replied the business man, 
musingly. 44 1 should like to see him, all 
the same. But perhaps it’s the case of the 
man of ideas as opposed to the man of 
action. -There are those who have good 
ideas, but it ends there ; whilst there are 
those again who go further, and carry the 
suggestions of the others into practice. 
This doesn’t quite explain everything in 
Mr. Brant’s case, though. Still”—laughingly 
putting the subject aside for the moment— 
“ w r e can work it out here. I have the idea 
that the table might be cleared, now that we 
are finished, and things packed away before 
you young folks disperse for a time to your 
games, so I’ll quietly put my back against 
this tree and Mother will sit beside me, while 
I smoke a cigar and watch Dennis and 
Morris and the rest of you do the work.” 

Many willing hands soon made the lightest 
of work of this very necessary part of the 
picnic arrangements ; and then, heigh-ho ! 
for a jolly hour at games in the fair evening 
time, before setting off once more for home. 

The putting into practice of ideas sug¬ 
gested by another was also carried out later 
in the case of Hutton and Morris, who, 
a few days after Kennedy had returned 
to his bank duties, prepared a programme 
for a ten-day trip among the Lako Hills, and 
were soon ready to start. It was to be a 
tramp afoot from beginning to end. 

“ We won’t even take a lift so far as 
Camdale,” said Hutton. 44 It’s going to be 
Shanks’ pony from the very doorstep, and 
All we want we’ll carry on our backs.” 

With which heroic resolve they started, 
knapsacks strapped to shoulders, and stout 
sticks in hand. Their first day’s walk 
was to be an easy jaunt of twelve miles up 
the Kerne Valley to Camdale, one of the 
gates of Lakeland, where they w ould put up 
for the night; and as this was a com¬ 
paratively short journey they had not set 
out till the afternoon. Mrs. Hutton and 
Phyllis bade them farewell and bon voyage at 
the garden gate. 

44 And mind you take care of yourselves,'’ 
was Mrs. Hutton’s parting advice. 

44 You needn’t trouble to tell them that. 
Mummy ! ” laughed Phyllis. 44 Trust boys 
for knowing enough to take care of them¬ 
selves. It’s we who’ll want to be taken 
care of, with father away again. Well, 
good-bye, boys! Behave yourselves like 
gentlemen, and don’t forget to raise your 
hats, if you meet anyone you know. What 


a pity, though, that you’re starting on a 
Friday, it’s so awfully unlucky, you know ! 
I expect one of you’ll come back with a 
broken nock, or some such silhness. But 
never mind. Ta-ta, little ones ! ” 

With which cheery and impudent adieu 
ringing in their ears they set forth. 

Leaving the sandy shores of the estuary 
they turned inland, beyond the railway, 
striking up the valley and thiowing sharply 
behind them the miles that lay ’twixt 
themselves and the nearing hills. Rain had 
fallen earlier that day, but the afternoon was 
fair and fresh; the summer showers had 
stilled the dust and brought fiesh colour to 
the trees and fields, and given new- life to 
the flowers of cottage gardens which made 
the scented air sweet and laden with delight. 

44 Well,” said Hutton, as they entered the 
little market town which was their goal 
for the day, 44 we’ve made a r.ppmg start. 
If it’s all like this, we can shake hands with 
ourselves. I don’t know about you, but 
I’m quite ready for as big a tea as the ‘ King’s 
Arms Hotel ’ can spread before us.” 

“Ditto!” answered Moms heartily, as 
they tramped quickly through the doorway 
of that pleasant hostelry. 

A satisfying meal, following on a refreshing 
wash, marie new creatures of them both, and 
the evening was spent in sauntering about 
the town and seeing what were, for Morris, 
fresh sights. When night had fallen, and 
they had partaken of supper, the clear sky 
and the silent stars must have charmed 
Hutton and made that restless young fellow 
once more long to be in the open. 

44 Coming, old man,” he asked, 44 for just 
one last little stroll before we turn in to 
by-by ?” 

Morris yawned. 

44 I’m a bit tired,” ho confessed; “I 
think I’ll get straight off to bed. You w on't 
be long, I suppose ? ” 

“ Only a few minutes,” was the answer, 
as, hands in pockets, Hutton sauntered off. 

At midnight a tap at the bedroom door 
woke Morris from a sound sleep. 

“ Has your friend not returned, sir ? ” 
asked a voice from the passage. 

He was up on the instant. The cold, 
clear light of the moon shining in through 
the half-open window showed him Hutton’s 
bed unoccupied. 

44 He’s not here,” he exclaimed, startled. 
44 Isn’t he downstairs ? ” 

“No, sir,” was the unwelcome answer. 

Just then the town clock chimed and 
struck the midnight hour. With a cold chill 
at his heart Morris suddenly recalled the 
w’ords jestingly throwm at them by Phyll's 
as they left Grayle Hall: 44 What a pity 
you’re starting on a Friday, it’s so awfully 
unlucky ! ” 

“I’ll be ready in a moment,” he cried, 
hastily donning his clothes — 44 w hat can 
have kept him out so late as this ? ” 
s {To be continued.) 

jr jr jr 

THE PASSING OF THE BAT. 

F dear beloved Wend, at last we part; 

Through many a oonllict thou hast been my yui< l« ; 
To lose- thee mean** to me a broken heart. 

I looked to thee and on thy strength relied. 

Oft many a time thou helped to spur me on. 

And with thy aid, combined with that of luck. 
A score of " centuries " or more I've won. 

And with thy help I'vo never made u “ diirk." 

But now the time has come when thou must shsuv 
The fate of many another cricket bat; 

Meanwhile, I'll wander on in doep despair, 

Bat looking for another for all that. 

Raymond t.. nyf. 
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Do You Want to Play for Your County? 

A Series of Eight Articles Specially Written for the “ B.O.P.” 

By WILFRED RHODES 

{The famous Yorkshire and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER III.—YOUR BAT, AND HOW TO USB IT. 


MAJORITY of my 
readers would 
probably bo sur¬ 
prised were they 
to sec a first- 
class cricketer 
choosing a bat 
for his own use. 
Very often after 
one turn with his 
choice at the nets 
he will throw the 
implement aside 
as being of no 
further use to 
him, although 
perhaps in your 
eyes it might be 
one of the best 
bats you have 
ever seen. But 
let me tell you that the proper choice of a 
bat is very important, not only to the great 
cricketer who is playing for the County, or 
even his country, but to the schoolboy or 
youth who is compelled by force of circum- 
etances to play on public park wickets. 

But no matter on what sort of wickets you 
play, you must have a bat which is suited 
to you, or you will not make any headway. 
Time after time, when looking on at junior 
cricket, I have noticed that the players were 
more often than not handicapped by having 
to use bats that might be all right in the 
hands of a Goliath but were of no use 
whatever to a youth; in fact, on the 
contrary, were quite likely to ruin their 
chances of ever becoming great cricketers. 

It goes without saying that the necessary 
implement for your employment—no mat¬ 
ter whether it be pen, plane, chisel, or 
what not—must be a good one if you hope 
to turn out first-class work ; and the same 
remark applies to your games. Jack 
Hobbs himself could not make runs with 
the bats that are put into the hands of some 
young people. Yet some dealers—not the 
leading ones, I am glad to say, for they 
know their business—go on selling imple¬ 
ments, recommending them as being the 
very things needed, and so “ tako in ” 
those who are apt to think the dealer must 
know best. 

I remember one youth telling me that he 
could not get the bat down quickly enough ; 
and in this he was mistaken, for, as a 
matter of fact, he could not get it up. It 
was badly balanced, or, in our particular 
■way of putting it, it “ pulled,” which showed 
that it was not well made and really was 
only what may be termed a “ throw out.” 
Junior clubs invariably go to work in the 
wrong way when purchasing gear. First 
of all, cheapness is considered ; which is 
economically wrong. And then comes the 
thought that the bats must be fairly hard, 
or, with rough use in practice and matches 


by fellows who are not in the habit of 
hitting the ball with the middle of the bat, 
they will soon split up; which is perfectly 
right. 

But good bats which are well made, per¬ 
fectly balanced, and will last a long time, 
cost moro than the price that is usually paid 
by the club secretary. Therein lies a 
secret which will certainly put the fairly 
capable young batsman on the royal road 
to success. It is simple. Let him purchase 
a bat for himself and on no account allow 
anybody else to use it, first of all making 
quite sure that it is a weapon suited to his 
strength. 

Many a young fellow has gone to a 
dealer’s warehouse and chosen something 
which looks nice, has a good straight grain 
and is as light as a feather when put on the 
scale. It may be soft, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, it is light because it has very little 
wood in it. That is a mistake you must 
guard against. It is true that you must use 
a bat which “ comes up ” easily and is light 
to the wrists and arms, but one which weighs 
2 lbs. 8 oz. has been known to feel lighter 
than, or at any rate as light as, ono just 
turning the scale at 2 lbs. 2 oz. Further- 



Playing the off-stroke to a good length ball 
outside the off stump. 


more, the former has more wood in it, 
drives better, and is certainly more service¬ 
able. 

The secret lies in the balance ; and that 
being so, it is only natural that the maker 
puts his best price on the best balanced 
weapons, the unwieldy being catalogued 
at figures which go down and down as they 
“ come up ” worse. To make your strokes 
properly, with power and precision, the 
bat must “ come up ” almost as easily as a 
walking-stick ; but must, at the same time, 
have some wood in it. 

To those of my readers who are not over 
tall in stature I would recommend the use 
of the “ short-handle ” bat. This is a great 
help to some who find the ordinary full-sized 
handle an inch or two too long and quite in 
the way of proper wrist work. In case 


there may be some who are under the 
impression that this style of bat is not 
full-sized, let me assure them that the blade 
is just the same as any other in measure¬ 
ment, the only difference being in the handle. 

Now, above all things, remember to 
treat your bat with every consideration. 
That is why I recommend you not to lend 
it to every Tom, Dick and Harry. Be 
careful of the edges at all times or it will 
last but a short time. Wild and blind 
swipes at the bowling in the nets when the 
wicket is just a bit rocky is one of the worst 
enemies that a bat will have to contend 
with, but perhaps the worst of all is using 
it, before it has got a “ face on it,” against 
a now ball. The latter will undoubtedly be 
the means of splitting the blade in such a 
manner as will render the very best of 
weapons of no further use. Use your new 
bat in the nets against old and rather soft 
balls at first and then you will get a “ face ’’ 
upon it which, in time, will be proof against 
the destructiveness of any ball. 

However, there is more than ono way of 
bringing about the required result, and the 
best and quickest I know of is to give the 
bat a thorough good oiling with raw linseed 
oil, letting it soak well in, and then, when 
it will soak in no longer, either put the bat 
in a vice or prop it up somehow so that 
you can use your two hands and all your 
weight on an ordinary cricket stump in 
giving the blade, say, for eighteen inches 
from the bottom, a thorough good rubbing, 
care being taken to operate well on the two 
edges. By so doing the wood on the surface 
will bo compressed, leaving the under¬ 
neath part perfectly soft, and in addition 
to making the bat last longer you will impart 
a spring or driving power into the blade 
which will soon be the envy of all those 
who look on while you make a stroke. 

Now that I have told you how to select 
and caro for a bat, let me give you some 
advice regarding the use of it. But it is 
of no use my trying to teach you unless you 
thoroughly make up your minds to per¬ 
severe and give my methods a good trial. 

I remember sowing my seed on some very 
stony ground not very long ago in telling 
a young fellow what to do, and how to do 
it, just before he went in at a local match. 
I thought he would take my advice, but the 
first ball he mowed at and luckily got 4 
for ; then, by dint of hard work and golf 
shots with a cross bat, ho quickly got 25. 
He used the worst methods I have ever 
seen, and when he got out ho came to me 
quite satisfied and said, “ Thanks awfully. 
If I hadn’t taken your advice, I should have 
got a duck.” I thought then that I would 
never try to teach another youngster. 

Iexpect most of you, at one time or another, 
have read instructive articles dealing with 
batting, and, for all I know, they may have 
contained some very excellent advice ; but 
I am afraid that the majority of writers are 
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apt to confuse the youngster with too much 
detail. Personally, I think it is much 
better to give you a few rough ideas and 
then let you work them up in practice. 
Telling you w hat movements you should 
make with arms, legs and feet for each 
different “ shot ” will assuredly result in 
cramping your methods for quite a long 
time, at the end of which you will probably 
bo as bad a batsman as ever you were. 
So let me, for a start, say that there are 
three ways of playing straight balls; and 
leave the crooked ones out of the question 
for the time. 

These three ways of negotiating straight 
balls are by ‘playing back, forward , and by 
driving , and you can be guided by very 
simple rules as to which stroke you can use. 
First of all, the back play is perhaps the 
strongest of all in defence, because with its 
aid you will be able to defy the bowler who 
is sending down the good-length ball which 
is nearly always fatal to the bad batsman. 
You will naturally ask. “What is a good- 
length ball ? ” And my answer is, the ball 
which pitches on a spot just out of your 
reach if you try to get to it with left leg well 
stretched out, making it difficult to negotiate 
with a forward shot. 

So we may take it that when you can 
easily reach the actual pitch of a ball you 
can drive it for all you are worth ; when 
you can only reach the pitch of it with 


difficulty, play forward; and when it is 
almost impossible, play back. But you 
will want many hours of practice before 
you will be able to properly distinguish 
one from another. However, in playing 
forward and in driving, the two first 
essentials are to make the bat meet the ball 
as soon as possible after the latter has 
pitched, and to move the left foot up close 
to the point of the bat when the latter 
meets the ball. If this foot-w ork is done 
properly, so that it gets to the right spot at 
the same time as the ball and bat meet, the 
maximum of power will be got out of the 
stroke, and so long as the left foot is kept 
up close to the bat it is physically im¬ 
possible to play in any other way but 
straight. 

I have known hundreds of youngsters who 
could not understand why they played with 
a crooked bat when making a forward shot 
or a straight drive, and in every case it was 
the fault of not getting that left foot close 
up to the bat as it met the ball. No doubt, 
you have all been told to keep the left 
elbow well up in playing forward, but if 
you take the foregoing advice regarding the 
movement of the foot, the elbow' can be left 
to look after itself. 

In playing the forward stroke, keep the 
right toe well within the crease, and let all 
the weight of the body go on to the left foot 
and, consequently, into the shot ; but when 


driving a straight ball, immediately you can 
see that you can reach the pitch of it quite 
easily, you can jump to it using all your 
strength and equilibrium in smiting, caro 
being taken to get well to the ball and not 
to hit too soon, a common mistake with 
youngsters. 

As I said before, when it is well-nigh, 
impossible to get to the pitch of a straight 
ball the batsman should play back. Thia 
can be done correctly by keeping the eye- 
“ glued ” upon the ball, drawing back the 
right foot in the direction of the leg stump— 
not toward the square-leg umpire —the left 
foot also following, and by keeping a per¬ 
fectly upright bat for the ball to encounter. 

You must not confuse the ball which ia 
just short of a good length, and which require* 
back play, with the long hop. This latter 
is very short, and, no matter how straight 
it is, should be hit with all your strength- 
However, as my space is at an end, I shall 
have to deal with that stroke, as well as 
other scoring shots off balls that are not 
straight, in my next article. In the mean¬ 
time, remember what I say about keeping 
the left foot close up to the bat when playing 
“ straight stuff,” and don’t be afraid to hit 
the ball which pitches w r ell within your reach. 

The next article in this series will be 
entitled, 

“ MAKING 8CORING STROKES.” 
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Through Afghan Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scout “ Jeffrey of the Whitr Wolf Trail,” etc. 



lowly rising 
to his feet, as 
he heard the 
summons. 
Bob came out 
of the cara¬ 
van. “ Did 
you want 
me ? ” he said, 
with a weary 
smile. 

“ Of course I do ; hit 
that lad in the eye.” 

Dickie drew near 
and placed his face 
quite close to Bob. 

“ Cong on, laddie,” 
said Johnny, his father, 
“ gie him a dunt in the 
eye. Hit him, for 
maircy’s sake, he’s fair 
daft to bo hit in the eye. Ho lives on it.” 

“ But I don’t w'ant to hit him,” said Bob, 
as he looked into the merry eyes of the lad. 
“ Why should I quarrel with a lad I don’t 
know ? ” 



" Because I say so,” shouted Reuben. 
“ I’m going to make a bet with Johnn 3 \ 
So hit him and let’s get to business.” 

Bob looked at the lad again, and turned 
away. 

"I’d rather fight you ,” he said to Reuben. 
” If you’ll tic one of your hands up, and 
promise not to kick. I’ll fight you now'. Or 


CHAPTER IV.-A FIRE AND A RESCUE. 

if you like to give me a knife, I’ll fight you 
as you are.” 

A dead silence fell on the group, and the 
men looked at each other in amazement. 
The women began to get a little closer to 
Bob. Reuben gasped and reached out for 
his whisky. Ho took a drink and then got 
slowly to his feet. 

“ My w hip, Leah! ” he said, and he 
ground Ids teeth with rage. 

“ I mean what I say,” said Bob, never 
flinching. “ If I have to hit anybody it 
shall be you, a big, cowardly, hulking 
brute, who dare not touch a man, and who 
vents his spite upon a poor lad and weak 
women. Give me a knife and then stand 
up, and see what will happen.” 

“ This is a solemn occasion,” said Johnny, 
in a deep tone ; “ a most exceedingly solemn 
occasion. Ma little cockerel, wad ye mind 
acquentin a puir borderer frae Wooler way 
wd’ your name and address and a vecsitin’ 
card, if ye hev’ sic a like thing aboot ye ? 
Reuben, set ye doon, ye haverin’ fool, and 
leave me to deal wi’ the laddie. Ye can use 
your whup when I’ve speered a few quees- 
tions. What did vou say your name w’es, 
laddie?” 

He had a smile of mingled merriment and 
sternness on his face as he rose and stood 
betu'een Reuben and the lad. 

“ My name is Robert Robertson Laurie,” 
said Bob, the tears starting as he uttered 
his father’s name. 


“ Robertson—Laurie—bluid’s thicker than 
watter, laddie, though I’m a Borderei 
mysel’. Ye belong to guid Scots families,, 
an certes, wi’ a wee black knifie in your 
hand ye micht do credit to the clans. 
Reuben, mak this sink into your lug, ye’ll 
no’ hit this laddie while I’m campin’ wi’ you, 
an’ if you do. I’ll mak ye that your own 
mither wadna know ye. Now ye hear that,, 
heed it.” 

“ You lousy, rough-footod, black-faced 
Scots bull,” roared out Reuben, “ do you 
threaten me in my own camp ? ” 

Ho sprang at Johnny as ho spoke, and 
aimed a furious blow at his face. The 
Borderer ducked, but the fist caught him 
on the side of the head and sent him 
rolling on the grass. Before he could rise 
Reuben kicked him heavily in the ribs. 
Johnny groaned once or twice and then 
lay stiff. 

A cry of dismay rose from the women, 
and Reuben, sobered by the sight of the 
prostrate man, hardly knew what to do. 
The next instant he felt someone twist lithe 
arms round his legs, and down he went upon 
the ground. Dickie had upset him. Bob 
had also flung off his jacket and vest, and 
the two lads attacked Reuben with such 
ferocity that the gipsy was utterly- 
bewildered. Kicks and blows rained upon 
his head and face, and he tried in vain 
to got up. As fast as he rose the lads 
flung him back, until finally he howled for 
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perfection. A chicken roasted in its feathers, 
carefully wrapped up in well tempered clay, 
would be turned out, plucked and ready for 
eating, in an hour or so. 

In the year 1837 Reuben and his family 
had encamped in Kent, near a place called 
Wrotham. They had been there about a 
week. Bob had tried more than once to get 
back the jewel stolen from him by Reuben, 
but without avail. The gipsy kept it hidden 
about his clothing, and Bob only knew that 
he had never parted with it, although, on 
more than one occasion, Reuben had vowed 
that he would have to sell his dead mother’s 


mercy, and the women dragged the furious 
lads away. 

Johnny now sat up and rubbed his side, 
and the next instant he dung himself upon 
the gipsy and the fight was resumed, and 
this time Reuben had three assailants. The 
matter had now grown into a very serious 
business and it seemed that nothing short 
of bloodshed would end it. 

Then Leah dashed up, and, first hurling 
the whisky into the fire, flung her arms 
around the Borderer. The lads were torn 
away from Reuben, and carried to the 
caravan and dung in. The battered gipsy 
was lifted up, and his wounds 
attended to. He tried to look 
round, but was so faint and 
bruised that he could hardly 
sit erect. 

“ Ye’re a braw coward, 

Reuben,” said Johnny, rubbing 
his ribs; “ ye nearly did for me 
then wi’ that hoof of yours— 
right o’er the hert too. Maircy 
on us, ye micht hae killed me.” 

“I wish I had,” groaned 
Reuben ; “where’s the 
whisky ? ** 

“ Gudeness only kens, but 
there’s mair in the caravan. 

Dickie, gie’s a dram, laddie. 

VVhaur is the callant ? ” said 
Johnny, looking round. 

“ Locked in the caravan, 
with Bob,” said one of tho 
women. 

“ Let them oot, wumman, 
or ye’ll hae them fechten 
there. Maircy on us, but this 
is a braw nest of tiger cats. 

Gie’s your hond, Reuben, I’d 
rather hae that than your hoof, 
ony day, but ye’re a cowardly 
villain for a’ that. Man, I’d 
like tae knock your ugly heid 
off your shoothers.” 

It seemed as though the 
fight was about to recommence, 
for Reuben was staggering to 
his feet, and Johnny was 
watching him with a vicious 
look upon his face, but at this 
moment the two lads came 
from the caravan. Bob was 
still stripped to his undershirt, 
and on his breast there glit¬ 
tered a seven-pointed diamond 
star. 

Reuben’s eyes shone as the 
firelight fell upon the jewel. 

Bob had forgotten when he 
tore off his outer clothing that the star was 
on his undershirt. His father had given it 
to him the day before he left home and 
Nusseer had fastened it to the lad’s vest. 
Bob had concealed it from the gipsies, and 
one night secured it where he thought it was 
not likely to be seen. 

“Oh, you thief,” shouted Reuben, “and 
me having looked everywhere for it. My 
poor dead mother’s favourite jewel. Give 
it to me, you plundering varmint, or I’ll 
have you up to the magistrates. You 
remember it, Leah, the brooch my poor 
mother loved ! ” 

It was all pretence, and Leah knew it, but 
Bob was helpless, for even Johnny looked 
with disfavour upon him now, and Dickie 
thought loss of him for being found out so 
easily. The star was torn from the lad, 
and Reuben stowed it away in one of his 
capacious pockets. 

The captureof so valuable a trinket soothed 
his ruffled temper, and before long quiet 
reigned again, and the Borderer and Reuben 
drank each other’s health as the}* sat round 
the fire. 


“ Wha maks your shoon. Rube ? ” said 
Johnny, as they parted for the night. 
“ He’s a good tradesman yon, and pits 
good stuff in his work, but, if ye’ll tak my 
advice, ye’ll change him. I’ll be awa’ 
early the morn’s morn, so good-bye, Reuben ; 
but mark ye, so lang as I have ribs. I’ll 
remember ye, and, some day, when we can 
have a quiet time thegether,—on the Border, 
by preference—I’ll pay ye back, ye black¬ 
faced villain. Good-night to ye, and ugly 
dreams ! ” 

And with this pleasant farewell greet¬ 
ing Johnny went off to his caravan, and 


precious jewel in order to buy food. Bob 
determined to capture it on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, even if he had to stun the gipsy to 
do so. 

One windy night the camp was aroused 
by a huge blaze across the fields. It looked 
as if several great stacks were on fire. The 
flames lit up the sky, and the farmers and 
ploughmen for miles around flocked to the 
place. The gipsies were soon on the ground, 
and discovered that a country house was on 
fire. 

On the lawn an anxious-looking group of 
half-dressed people were clustered around a 
tall distinguished-looking man, evidently a 
soldier. He was giving orders in a rapid 


“The stalwart 
pipers strode in 
front . . . play¬ 
ing: a stirring 
Highland march. 

and after them came the long lines 
of kilted soldiers." (Seep. 491.) 


Reuben, cursing him, stumbled away to 
his bed. 

Next morning the caravans separated, and 
Reuben and his party struck south, and 
finally encamped not far from Epsom 
Downs. Thus, drifting up and down the 
country, now in prosperity, but more often 
in difficulties, the gipsies moved about. 

For four years Bob had been a member 
of the family, and had grown into a sturdy 
youth, stronger than ever in wind and limb, 
and tanned a deep brown with his open-air 
life. He was an accomplished horseman, and 
could ride tho wildest and most vicious of 
steeds. He knew most of the secrets of 
W’oodcraft, and could trap and cook the wild 
animals which were tho staple food of the 
gipsies. With a ball of clay and a good wood 
fire, he could cook a hedgehog or a rabbit to 
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but collected manner, like a man who is used 
to emergencies. Peasants were stationed in 
a long line, and buckets of water were being 
handed from one to the other. 

“ Js there anyone else in the house ? ” 
said the gentleman. 

“ We are all hero except Miss Lucy,’* 
replied a woman who looked like a house¬ 
keeper. “ I heard her calling out, sir, but 
the tire rushed along the corridor just then, 
and I could not get near her. She ran 
towards the west wing.” 

With one accord the crowd swept round to 
the west wing. There the fire was raging 
terribly. The walls were standing, but all 
the windows were destroyed. A growth of 
ivy ran from the ground almost to the cornice 
of the roof. 

As they stood, looking in horror at the 
awful blaze, a piercing scream rent the air, 
and the horrified spectators saw a young girl 
of about twelve standing near the window- 
ledge of the upper storey. She was almost 
paralysed with terror, and seemed as though 
she intended to leap from the height to the 
ground. 

“ Run for a ladder ! ” shouted the gentle¬ 
man. “ Be quick, be quick! or the child 
will be lost ! ” 

Again a piteous cry rang out, and the 
flames were seen to curl around the window 
where the girl stood. No one moved, they 
seemed as though they were turned to stone. 

Bob and Reuben stood near each other. 
Suddenly the lad seized a shawl from a 
woman who stood by, slashed some holes 
in it with his knife, and then dipped it in a 
bucket of water. He flung the wet shawl 
over his head, and tucked it in at his w-aist- 
belt. Then, taking a small coil of rope from 
the hands of a groom, he dashed for the ivy. 

It was the growth of many years, and the 
trunk was tough and firm. With the 
activity of a monkey the lad climbed 
through the smoke and flames. Again and 
again he felt the burning stems scorch his 
hands, but he persevered. Half blinded 
with the smoke, and coughing and choking, 
he made his way up and up, past the first and 
second windows, until, breathless and almost 
exhausted, he reached the ledge where tho 
girl stood. 

He passed the rope twice or thrice round 
his own chest and shoulders, and then made 
it fast round the girl’s waist. He tore off the 
shaw l and flung it over her, and then got on 
to the ivy, and implored her to place herself 
over his shoulders. 

She seemed like a ton weight as he began 
to climb down. The flames darted out and 
scorched his face. His lungs were filled with 
smoke, and his head swam. He felt faint. 
A cheer from below encouraged him some¬ 
what, but everything seemed far away. 
Down through the blazing heat he climbed 
until he felt that the stout ivy was giving 
way under him. He had yet some twenty 
feet to go, but already the walls gave signs 
that they would soon tumble in. 

Bob felt himself falling. He grabbed at 
the ivy with all his might, and got still 
lower. 

Then he saw the white faces of the crowd 
close beneath him. The girl slid from his 
shoulders, and fell upon their waiting hands. 
Darkness seemed to rush out upon Bob, and 
he knew no more. 

When he came to himself he was lying 
in a field, and kindly hands were tending 
him. Beside him lay the Benselesa body of 
Reuben. A falling beam in the stables had 
struck the gipsy on tho head as he was 
trying to rescue the horses, and the grooms 
had brought him beside Bob to await the 
coming of the doctor. As Bob recovered 
consciousness, the crowd hurried away to see 
the last of the mansion. 


The lad’s hands were scorched and burned, 
but he torgot his pain in the chance, w hich 
now lay before him, of recovering his stolen 
jewel. He rapidly searched Reuben’s 
clothes, and, to his joy, found the star 
secreted on him. He thrust it into his 
pocket, and rose up. He walked unsteadily 
to where the owner of the mansion was 
standing with a number of the country 
gentlemen. 

All cheered as they Tecognised Bob. The 
gentleman grasped him by the hand, 
and tears of gratitude coursed down his 
face. 

“ I shall never forget you, my lad, never 
so long as I live. You are a hero. I don’t 
know where I shall stay to-night, but this 
is my address in London. Here is my card, 
come to me at any time, the sooner the 
better, and I shall try to show you how- 
much I appreciate your gallantry.” 

He gave Bob a card. The lad thrust it 
into his pocket, and at that moment Reuben 
came up to the group. Bob saw by his face 
that he had discovered the loss of his jewel. 
The gipsy was furious with rage. 

“ You thief,” he hissed. “ I’ll have your 
life for this—where is it ? ” 

Bob turned away, and darted among the 
crowd, while Reuben began to explain to the 
gentleman that he was Bob’s father, and 
would be glad to receive some little reward 
for the action of his gallant son. 


CHAPTER V. 

BOS HEARS THE SCOTTISH PIPES. 

s Bob had now more 
roason than ever to 
dread Reuben, he 
made up his mind 
to leave the gipsy 
for ever. He felt 
that his life would 
not be safe in the 
caravan, unless he 
gave up the jewel, 
and he was deter¬ 
mined never to part 
with it again. He struck across the fields, 
therefore, and made for the high road to 
Rochester. Ho felt that, once there, he 
could get on some of the barges or sloops 
which traded on the Medway, and so escape 
out of the way of the gipsy. 

After an hour or so he passed through a 
village which seemed to have a crowded 
population, so far as might be judged by the 
lights in the cottages ; but he did not pause. 
Bear gave him activity, and ho did not stop 
until he felt that ho had put a good 
distance between himself and the caravan at 
YVrothara. Ho discovered a friendly hay¬ 
stack, and covering himself with the hay, 
soon fell fast asleep. 

He did not waken until about seven in 
the morning. The sun was shining brilliantly 
and there was a keen nip in tho wind. To 
the tired lad everything seemed very fresh 
and bright. His hands were sore, and 
the skin of his face felt dry and scorched. 
His head ached, and he was very hungry. 
But he was free, and although ho regretted 
leaving Leah and his little chum Agnes, Bob 
felt thankful that he had broken for ever 
with the rough brutal Reuben. 

The thought of Reuben reminded the lad 
of the diamond star. He took it out of his 
pocket, and his tears fell when the sight 
of it recalled the dear father who had given 
it to him. 

“ Poor old dad,” thought Bob, ho would 
not have liked to see me poor and 
homeless. I wonder if he knows where I 
am now, and if he sometimes thinks of me. 
He is with God, I know, and with mother. 


I wish he would tell God that I need a 
friend, if the Lord needs to be reminded ! ” 

He took off his hat, and knelt m the hay, 
and lifted up his face to tho blue sky. “ O 
God,” he prayed, “ I’m only a poor, orphaned 
lad, and I’m very lonely and sad-hearted. 
Please let dad keep a watch over me, for I 
miss him so much. Amen.” 

As he sat thinking of the old da vs at 
home the sound of a coach-horn broke 
upon his ears, and, starting up, he saw four 
spanking grey horses come sweeping along, 
drawing a well-laden coach. It was the 
stage coach from London to Dover. A 
well wrapped-up figure was driving, and, 
on the seat behind, the guard was awakening 
the echoes with a brilliant performance on 
the horn. 

As the coach came near, the off-leader 
was startled by something on the road, and, 
giving a leap, it got entangled with the 
swinging traces. 

“ Whoa, my beauties,” shouted the 
coachman, “ huny up. Bob, get her loose 
—smartly, lad ! ” 

He was speaking to the guard, but the 
lad standing by the hedge, hearing his own 
name called, thought that the coachman 
was addressing him, and jumped at once 
to release the entangled mare. She was 
alarmed and restive, but Bob seized her 
smartly, whispered into her ear, and patted 
her glossy neck, and in an instant she stood 
quietly, and with deft fingers he put the 
trace right. The guard stood by and 
watched him. 

‘‘That lad knows his business,” said a 
gentleman on the box seat to the coachman ; 
*‘ it is not the first time he has handled a 
startled horse.” 

“ Right you are, your homier,” was the 
reply. 

Bob glanced up at the gentleman. He 
was a rather short man, very well dressed, 
with thick glossy hair, large, clear blue 
eyes, over arched with high thick eyebrows, 
and a wonderfully mobile and intelligent 
face. Animation, brightness, and vigour 
seemed to be written all over him. 

“ Hold on, Charlie,” said he to the 
coachman, “ I want to speak to the lad. 
Come here, my fine fellow.” 

Bob stood by the wheel and looked into 
his face. 

“ Where are you bound for ? ” 

“ Chatham, sir.” 

“ Live there, eh ? ” 

“ No, sir, I am going to try to get work 
on some of the barges.” 

“ Father living there ? ” 

“ No, sir, my father—my father—is dead.” 

“ Mother, then ? ” 

” No, sir, I have neither father nor 
mother.” 

” Had any breakfast ? ” 

Bob hesitated and grew red in the face. 

“I’m all right, sir, thank you,” he said. 

“ I SCO you are, my boy; slept in a hay¬ 
stack last night, didn’t you ? You haven't 
brushed it all off yet. I know it all, my boy, 
I’ve been on this road, and as hard up as 
you are. God bless you, my poor lad, keep 
a brave heart still. Here’s a crown for 
you. Good-bye.” 

He threw a silver coin down. The coach 
swept on, but Bob sat by the roadside, and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. He 
saw tho crown shining on the road, but he 
felt that he dare not touch it. At last he 
lifted it, and placed it in his pocket beside 
the star. 

“ I have something to keep now,” he said, 
“ a crown and a star. I’m as rich as a 
king.” 

His poor little joke seemed to cheer 
him, and ho prepared to set out for 
Chatham. 
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As he rose to his feet he heard some 
strains of a wild music, and caught the 
glitter of shining accoutrements. Marching 
along the road was a column of Highland 
soldiers, some four hundred strong, under 
orders to embark at Chatham for service in 
India. They had been billeted in the 
village which Bob had passed through, 
when he had noticed the lights in the 
cottages, and now they were marching to 
Rochester. 

The stalwart pipers strode in front, their 
brown bare knees glinting in the sun, goat- 
hair sporrans and tartan kilts waving, 
plaids streaming, and ribbons flying from 
their pipes. They were playing a stirring 
Highland march, and after them came the 
long lines of kilted soldiers. 

Bob forgot everything under the in¬ 
fluence of the martial music. Ho was truly 
spellbound. So much so. that the soldiers 
noticed his rapt looks as they swung past. 

“ See yon laddie. Hector, that’s a Scot 
and a soldier’s son, or I’m a fule. Man, man, 
I felt like that mysel’ the Brat time I heard 
the pipes, an’ I’m no ower it yet,” said a big 
black-bearded sergeant to the comrade 
beside him. ** He would follow us to the 
warld’s end, would yon laddie.” 

And the sergeant was right. Bob did 
not know that Highland blood ran in his 
veins, and that he was the son of an adven¬ 
turous soldier, but the pipes and the kilts 
and waving tartans claimed him, and he 
followed without a word. A young officer 
noticed the tall, well-built lad and allowed 
him to draw near. Now and again he gave 
Bob a little sm le of encouragement. 

When the column halted, and bread and 
meat was produced from the haversacks, 
the lad came in for a share, just as any needy 
wanderer would have had a few bits given 
him by a band of resting soldiers. Then a 
bugle rang out and the men fell in again and 
off they went. 

In the distance was a great square keep, 
the ruins of a noble Norman fortress, and 
soon the Highlanders came to a river. A 
long stone bridge, of many arches, stretched 
across the stream. On the right was the 
castle, and over the houses in front were 
the sharp pinnacles of a church tower. 
Barges and boats were anchored in the 
stream. 

Into the long, ancient street, with its 
quaint black-timbered houses, the High¬ 
landers marched, the pipes calling soldiers 
and townspeople in crowds along the route. 
A queer-looking red building, with an ancient 
olock projecting over the pavement, caught 
Bob’s eye, and then, the Guildhall. On 
the opposite side of the street, and facing 
the Guildhall, was an old-fashioned inn, 
a rambling old place, built on three sides 
of a coachyard. 

Standing in the doorway of the inn were 
several gentlemen, and Bob saw with delight 
that the moat prominent among them was 
the one who had given him the crown. 
As the column swept past, the gentleman 
smiled and lifted his hat. 

When they had passed by. Bob asked the 
sergeant if ho knew who he was. “ I dinna 
ken, laddie, but Captain Angus says his 
name is Charles Dickens, a writer body. 
He wrote aboot Rochester in a book called 
‘ Pickwick.’ I’ve not read it mysel’, but 
it males the captain laugh michtily.” 

The East Indiaman, which was to take the 
soldiers on the long journey to India, was 
lying a good distance out in the stream. 
Her sails were loose, and, by the bustle on 
board, it was plain that she was only waiting 
for the Highlanders to start from Chatham. 
Signals were flying from the mastheads, and 
large boats were awaiting the soldiers at a 
long jetty. 


Bob had been stopped at the entrance 
to the jetty by a sentinel, whose duty it 
was to see that no unauthorised person tried 
to slip on board the transport. The lad 
watched the soldiers embarking with a 
sad heart. The sergeant waited to see that 
all the men got safely aboard the boats. 
Chancing to see Bob’s wistful face at the other 
side of the gate he came towards him. 

“ It’s all richt, Jock,” he said to the 
sentry ; “ the lad’s a frien’ o’ mine—he’ll 
do no hairin inside. He only wants to say 
good-bye tae me and a few others. In 
with you, laddie, but mind, no slippin’ 
intae the boats—there’s nae room for 
stowaways.” 

He said this in such a suggestive manner 
that Bob started and looked up in his face. 
A sudden hope flashed into his mind. Why 
should he not become a Highland soldier 
and go to India ? Why be content to toil 
upon a barge or look after horses in some 
inn ? 

A puff of white smoke, followed by a dull 
report, came from the transport. The last 
boat was at the jetty, and all save the 
sergeant had embarked. A lieutenant in 
the stern called out, “ Now’, sergeant, come 
away from that lad, and let us get off.” 

The boat had turned partly from the 
jetty, the tide catching her and drifting her 
bow round. A boat-hook held her by the 
stern. The sergeant shook Bob’s hand, 
and made a jump, in order to get into the 
boat. He missed his footing, shot sideways, 
and plumped right into the quick-running 
tide. His accoutrements were heavy, and 
he sank like a stone. Coming up about ten 
yards from the boat, he gave a frightened 
shout and went down again. 

There was considerable confusion, for 
most of the rowers had not seen what had 
happened. Bob leaped into the river 
without even removing his coat. The 
sergeant came up again, and once more sank. 
Bob swam rapidly towards him and dived. 
He grabbed the sergeant by the back of 
the collar and supported him with great 
effort upon the surface. 

“ Stick to him, my lad ! ” yelled the 


officer in charge of the boat. “ Back water, 
every mother’s son of you. Steady, don’t 
run them down. That’s right, my lad, don't 
let him grab you. Duck his head under 
the water again, and let him faint. Don’t 
let him get hold of you, or you’ll both be 
drowned.” 

The sergeant had lost all control of himself, 
and Bob had a hard task to avoid the 
clutching hands. He let him sink again 
for a moment or two, and that made the 
sergeant much quieter. A minute after¬ 
wards they were both dragged into the boat. 

The sergeant lay, nearly drowned, between 
the seats, and the poor half-famished lad 
subsided into a dead faint, but he realised 
that his work had been successful. Another 
gun sounded from the transport. 

“ Confound it,” said the officer, “ we 
must go on now—take the lad to the trans 
port and wo can send him ashore when lie 
recovers a bit. The captain will be in a 
howling rage if we delay another minute.” 

They pulled to the ship. u Put them 
both in the sick bay,” said the captain, 
when they told him what had happened; 
“ we’ll put the lad ashore at Dover if he 
wants to land, and if not then wo can let 
him go into the galley and help the cooks. 
I’ve delayed long enough.” 

When Bob recovered he looked out of his 
hammock, wondering where he was and what 
had happened. The sergeant popped his 
head over the side of his cot. 

“ Are ye there, laddie ? ” he said. “ The 
doctor has told me aboot your pluck in 
saving me from a watery grave. Ma certes, 
ye did not ken much aboot the * Scots 
Worthies * an’ the carritches, when a* 
questioned vo on theology, but there’s nae 
doot aboot your sum of saving knowledge. 
And lucky it wes for me that yo employed 
your time learnin’ tae swim. What’s your 
name, laddie ? ” 

Bob told him. “ Ye’ll be a kinsman o’ my 
ain,” replied the sergeant; “ ma mither's 

third cousin was a Robertson marret on 
tae a MacPherson man. I’m glad to be 
rescued by one o* my ain folk, and that’s a 
fack ! ” 



(To be continued.) 
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The Duck's Egg and the Century- 
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own use, and it will doubtless afford you a 
good deal of amusement in building and 
healthy exercise in experimenting with it 
when complete. 

Perhaps I had better explain at once 
that a glider is built on similar lines to an 
aeroplane but is much smaller in size and 
minus the engine and steering gear, which 
fact makes the machine much more simple 
and easy to build. You must, of course, not 
expect to take very long flights with a 
glider, but you will be able to feel yourself 
clear of the ground sufficiently to make it 
interesting. 

Previous to the production of the practical 
flying machine, as we know it at the present 
time, the glider was used as a means by 
which to try experiments in the problem of 
flying and to gain some insight into the 


COST 


of building a full-size aeroplane, with its 
internal combustion engine, and all the 
necessary fittings, is so great that very 
few lads would be able to indulge in 
so costly a machine, and therefore it is 
useless for me to describe its construction, 
and perhaps it is quite as well that there 
should be difficulties in the way, as flying 
is by no means devoid of danger. But 
there is not the same objection as to cost, or 
danger, in handling a glider, and so I propose 
to describe how you may build one for youi 

Tg i. 
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then bo drilled just below the point of the 
screws as shown at CD. 

Use a twist drill, or fluted ditto, to make 
these holes to save any risk of splitting the 
wood ; an ordinary bradawl with a chisel 
edge is almost suro to do this as it simply 
forces the grain of the wood apart without 
removing any portion, while a twist drill 
cuts the wood clean out, leaving a perfectly 
smooth round hole. 

You must also drill a hole close to the 
extreme ends of each of the 10-feet lengths 
as at A t Fig. 3, then mark the exact centre 
of two of these lengths of wood and drill 
a hole in each side 9 inches from the centre¬ 
line Ay Fig. 4. 

In two others drill holes 2 feet apart as 
at By and in the four remaining pieces drill 
holes 30 inches distant from the end hole C. 
These last four lengths form the tail supports, 
and two holes in each have also to be drilled 


By H. F. M. 

principle of flight and the practical handling 
of an aeroplane. 

The greater the speed at which a glider 
is moved forward through the air, the greater 
the lifting power of the atmosphere to 
support it, and when sufficient speed is 
obtained, as by running with it down a sharp 
incline for instance, the glider rises in the 
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be somewhat proportionate to your age and 
weight. The extreme width across the 
wings of a glider, suitable for an active lad 
of from twelve to fourteen years of age who 
is not in the habit of indulging in too much 
plum duff, would be about ten feet by two 
feet six inches in depth, and that is the size 
I propose you should build to now. 

I think the most suitable form for a 
glider is that of the biplane, big. 1. It has 
the general appearance of a large box kite 
with a sail piece or extra box B, to steady 
the machine in a breeze. 

When using the glider it is slung from 
your shoulders by the loops shown at A, 
the rods on either side being grasped by 
your hands, and with your arms resting on 
these side rods you can elevate or depress 
it as may be necessary. 

The framework should be of straight¬ 
grained pine wood, or yellow deal, quite 
tree from all knots. It should be in strips 

1 inch by £ inch, nicely planed 'smooth 
on all sides, and the square edges should be 
bevelled off, as it helps to lighten the frame 
without reducing its strength. 

You will require eight pieces 10 feet 
long, four pieces 2 feet 0 inches long, two 

2 feet and two more 3 feet in length. 

This is the whole of the framework and 

the pieces should bo sand-papered quite 
smooth, and, as a glider is rather a cumber¬ 
some article to stow or carry about from 
place to place, it will be better to arrange 
the frame so that it may bo taken apart 
easily. 

With this end in view, therefore, take the 
four 2 feet 6 inch lengths and screw in a 
No. 7—2-inch steel screw at either end of 
each, as at A , Fig. 2, leaving 1£ inches of the 
smooth shank projecting; then take a fine 
fretsaw and cut off the heads along the 
dotted line. Treat the other short lengths 
in the same way, but, as these screws have 
only to pass through one piece of wood, use 
1 j inch screws for these and leave only 
£ inch projecting. 

You have now only a steel pin as at B, 
and the sharp edges may be rounded off 
with a fine file. 

A hole about j-inch in diameter should 
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air for a short distance, but as the propelling 
power ceases as soon as your feet leave the 
ground the velocity quickly diminishes and 
the glider comes to the ground again after a 
short flight. 

The lifting effect being proportionate to 
the speed at which the glider is forced 
forward,you have to run as fast as possible 
to gain momentum ; this is, however, good 
healthy exercise and capital sport in cold 
weather. 

As the glider is propelled solely by the 
muscular action of your legs, and as you 
have to carry the weight of the glider when 
starting to run, it is essential that the machine 
should be constructed as lightly as possible, 
every ounce of unnecessary weight being 
only so much more to carry about and also 
adding to the difficulty of handling it in a 
breeze. 

For that reason the size must not be 
excessive and the framework only just 
strong enough to give sufficient rigidity 
to stretch the material firmly in a flat surface 
without sagging. Therefore the size should 
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2 feet from the farther end hole, and at 
right angles to each other as shown at 
B C, Fig. 3. 

You will now require some fine strong 
chalk line or whipcord. Cut off sixteen 



pieces about 1 foot long and you can then 
put the frame together. 

Take the five tail pieces and place them in 
pairs with the 30-inch holes forward, and at 
right angles to these lay those with the centre 
holes 18 inches and 24 inches apart. 

Now take the four 2-feet 6-inch lengths 
and place them vertically in position so 
that the pins in the ends pass through the 
double set of holes and secure them firmly 
together by means of the pieces of chalk 
line, passing it through the holes already 
drilled in the vertical rods for that purpose 
as shown in section. Fig. 5. 

You must then secure the 3-feet length 
between the tail pieces as at B B , Fig. 3, 
and also the 2-feet verticals C C, in the 
same manner. The frame being now 
fastened together at these points will appear 
as in Fig. 6, but it will not be rigid, or suffi¬ 
ciently firm to keep in shape, and so to 



obtain this necessary rigidity you proceed 
to draw the ends of the rods together by 
means of some chalk line, passing it round 
the ends as well as through the holes to pre¬ 
vent the wood from splitting with the strain. 
Draw A to B until the space between them 
is reduced to 18 inches. Do the same to 
D C and E F and O H. 

Also draw the upper and lower pair of 
arms towards each other, A B to D C, and 
E F to O H y until they are only 2 feet apart. 

The tail pieces I K are next drawn in¬ 
wards until the space is only 3 feet between 
them, likewise that between J L ; the ends 
I K are then drawn to J L until they are 
only 1 foot apart. 

The frame is now sufficiently rigid and 
will have the appearance shown in Fig. 7. 

When required it can be quickly taken 


apart and rolled up with the material very 
compactly for stowage or transport, and 
we can now proceed to cut out the material 
ready for covering it with. 

First get some old newspapers and paste 
them together until you have sufficient 
length to cover the frame, and when quite 
dry place them on it and cut out the shape 
of the upper plane extending right over 
from A to B. 

The lower plane is in two pieces having 
the space C open, and then you have the 
upper and under tail pieces D and E to fit. 

Having obtained the correct shape in 
paper, take some fairly strong material 
such as unbleached calico, lay your paper 
patterns on it, and cut out the pieces to 
shape, as in Fig. 8. 

You will require one shaped like A, two as 
at B, and two like C for the tail; this will 
give you about fifty-seven square feet to 
plane with. Allow about an inch all round 
to form a wide hem. 

Now try to persuade your mother to lend 
you her sewing machine, or better still 
persuade her to do the sewing for you, and 
when that is all completed you must put in 
eyelet holes about three inches apart all 
round the hem as at D , which shows a 
portion laced to the frame, and when doing 
this take care to pass the lashing several 
times through the corner holes, to take the 
strain, as at E. 

The smallest size brass eyelets, as used in 
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boots, are suitable for this purpose; use a 
round sharp-pointed pricker for making the 
holes in the hem to insert these in. Do not 
punch the material out with a cutter, it 
takes too much away, and they are afterwards 
liable to drag through, and if you cannot 
obtain the loan of a proper eyeletting 
machine for closing them on the material 
you can finish them off quite easily by means 
of a hammer and a couple of steel punches, 
shaped as at A B , Fig. 9. 

A small hole is drilled centrally in the flat 
end of B, which may be held in a vice whilst 
in use. 

The face of A is filed or turned slightly 
concave, leaving a round point projecting 
in the centre, and this being placed on the 
top of the eyelet C causes the edge to turn 



over when struck with the hammer, securing 
the eyelet firmly to the material. 

When these are all finished you can lace 
the material to the frame, stretching it as 
tightly as possible, and see that 
"Fx C) ^ sets quite flat and even; 
■ then raise the glider over your 
head at the opening C, Fig. 
7, and lower it down so that 
your arms and elbows rest 
on the side frames. A couple 
of pieces of chalk line secured 
to these and passed over your 
shoulders may be adjusted to 
take the weight of the glider. 

And now r , having got your 
machine in order, let me give 
you a word of advice for your 
safety. 

Do not be tempted at any 
time to try any risky experi¬ 
ments, or tricks, such as jump¬ 
ing off a steep place, or roof 
of a house, as it would cer¬ 
tainly be highly dangerous 
and might end in disastrous 
consequences to yourself and 
also to anyone who might 
happen to be below you, but 
choose some open spot with a 
slight incline so that you may 
get up good speed in running 
down hill. And so, having given you full 
directions, I will now leave you to your 
first glide. 
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Correspondence. 

W. Chamberlain.— 1. A rain-gauge is inude of copper 
and has a circular funnel of either five or eight 
inches in diameter with a can or bottle inside to 
collect the water. It has a cylinder on top of the 
funnel and a sharp brass ritn and it should be planted 
in the earth and fixed by stakes. It should bo in 
an open situation away from trees, walls and 
buildings. The measurement of the rain Is effected 
by pouring out the contents of the can or bottle into 
a glass measure graduated to represent hundredths 
of an inch. 2. “ Chess for Beginners ” appeared in 
a long series of volumes and will be resumed, after a 
sufficient interval, for the benefit of new readers. 
The last series of articles was reprinted as a book. 

R. W. HARRIS.—1. A concentrated aqueous solution 
of oxalic acid will remove any ink marks from paper. 
2. The wholesale price varies, but a shilling's worth 
from the chemist ought to be enough for you. 

D. Bean.—T he collecting of old china will decrease 
your pocket-money, and not increase it unless you 
intend to trade in old china, which is quite a different 
tiling. The leading authority is Chaffers and there 
are books by Mrs. Hodgson, C. H. Wylde, J. F. 
Blacker and A. Hayden, of which any bookseller 
can give you particulars. 

P. H. S.—You are trying to lift yourself up by the 
seat of your trousers. Attach the battery to the 
coil direct. 

Nip (Northampton).—We are in all cases assured 
that the apparatus described gives the results that 
are stated in the article. Beyond that we never go. 
You must try the experiment on your own respon¬ 
sibility. We’have already cautioned our readers that 
licences may soon bo required for wireless instal¬ 
lations—certainly of the range you mention. 

R. J. B.—We have had many articles on boat¬ 
building, and yours would only be an ordinary 
plank-built boat, fitted with an engine you would 
have to buy. Under any circumstances provide 
space for a pair of oars and a sail, and cover the 
engine so that it does not get wet. We have tried 
it and know what it moans. 

P. Norman.—W e have no space here, and diagrams 
would be required. Our article on the subject is out 
of print. iVy “ Wireless Telephone Construction ” 
by Newton Harrison, published by Percival Marshall 
& Co., 26 Poppin's Court, Fleet Street, at 1$. 
post free. 

W. SMITH.—There is nothing under the heading in the 
volume you mention, and unless the title is right we 
cannot help you. You had better consult a doctor 
as boys are not machines, and medicine that would 
suit one may not suit another, even if he knows what 
is really the matter with him. 
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Serial 

Story. 


The Son oT an 
Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange Mystery and 
Wild Adventure. 



The owl was always a wise bird ! 


M eanwhile, what had really happened 
to Paolo ? 

When ho left Ronald’s party on the night 
of the attack, he crawled silently down to 
the hedge which bounded the hollow where 
the enemy’s camp lay, and, peeping through, 
looked down on the scene below. He could 
dimly discern the great grey tents in the 
hollow and in the centre a camp-fire gleaming, 
now glowing red, now covered with dancing 
flames. In front of this flickering fire 
passed now and then the dark figures of 
scouts with staves, while from tho tents 
proceeded the sound of merry voices. 
There was a sentry walking about at the 
bottom of the steep slope, while two more 
were on the look-out on the side which faced 
the open field. 

Paolo saw the only u r ay to reach the guard- 
tent, where tho colours lay, was to creep 
round to the open side and to crawl up over 
the grass under cover of the darkness ; so 
he wTiggled away towards the corner of the 
hollow' and, squeezing through the hedge 
at the end of the field, arrived at the northern 
side of the camp. 

As he crept down behind the hedge and 
then round into the open fields, a nameless 
fear came over him. In spite of a strong 
effort of will to think only of the object of 
his search, the thought of the white-haired 
dwarf persisted in haunting him ; and that 
vivid imagination of his, running riot, 
peopled the darknoss around him with all 
manner of fantastic forms. Under that 
bush surely some one was lurking, for he 
saw' the leaves quiver! But he set his 
teeth and passed by it with a shudder and 
nothing happened. Now two green eyes 
glared at him through the darkness, which, 
on closer inspection, resolved themselves 
into glow-worms. 

Paolo told himself over and over again 
that all his fears were groundless and would 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE KIDNAPPING OP PAOLO, 
vanish, as the first had done, if he pressed 
boldly on. Why should he fear the dw'arf ? 
He had only to give the alarm to bring two 
troops of boy scouts to his aid ; besides, how 
should the dwarf know that ho was over here 
away from his owm camp ? So Paolo went 
on with his venture in spite of his fears, and 
before long had crawled almost up to the 
guard-tent itself. 

Two boys were sitting in the tent and talk¬ 
ing quietly. 

“ Did you see that funny little dwarf with 
white hair ? ” said one. 

“ Yes,” replied the other. “ He was 
prowling round here just before sunset. I 
didn’t like the look of him ; but 1 fancy most* 
of us would be more than a match for him, 
even if w r e met him single-handed.” Then 
they changed the subject and talked of other 
things. 

Paclo was trying to think how ho should 
capture the flag while these two were there, 
but the thought of the dwarf seemed to drive 
all other ideas out of his mind. 

After listening for some time to the scouts 
in the guard-tent, Paolo had the opportunity 
for which he was waiting; for one of tho 
sentries came running up from the open 
field. 

“ They’ve como ! ” he cried excitedly. 
“ They are all down there in the open. One 
of them kicked a bucket.” 

Hearing this, tho two in the guard-tent 
rushed out and followed the sentry in tho 
direction of the disturbance, while Paolo 
sprang to his feet and entered the tent. 
Seizing the colours in his hand together with 
his staff, he ran down the field towards the 
river where he expected to find Mr. Landor 
and Bobbie. As he did so the sentries gave 
the alarm and the defenders, rushing out in 
great confusion, helped to cover his retreat. 
Then he heard a ringing cheer from the hill¬ 
side, a rush and a scramble, followed by 
another louder cheer, and he guessed that 
Ronald’s ruse had been successful. 

After looking vainly for Mr. Landor’s 
party among tho bushes near tho river, he 
decided to return to the enemy’s camp, 
where he hoped to find them now' that the 
hostilities had come to an end. But 
suddenly, just as he was in tho act of turning 
to go back, a cloth was thrown over his head 
and he was seized from behind with a strong 
grip by both arms. He dug his staff into 
the ground in his efforts to break loose and 
struggled valiantly with his unseen foe, 
but it was all in vain. The cloth was bound 
tightly over his face, so that he could not 
cry out, and presently he was lifted bodily 
from the ground and carried hastily through 
the bushes away into the darkness. 

It all happened in such a short space of 
time that he had not time to feel frightened, 
till he began to realise that he was a helpless 
prisoner in the hands of some unknown foe. 
At first he hoped that it might be some of 
the scouts who had captured him, but his 
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hopes were soon dashed to, the ground by 
hearing a few feet away from him a harsh, 
metallic voice saying: “Take him to the 
ruin.” 

It was none other than the “ Valiant Dictator 
of the Sons of Glorious Liberty ,” whose voice 
he had heard on the night of his father's 
initiation ! 

Paolo gave himself up for lost on hearing 
this. Unless Mr. Landor and the scouts 
came to his rescue, these men would pro¬ 
bably kill him, as they had evidently killed 
his father, because he had discovered their 
evil secrets. He hoped, however, that he* 
would now be able to learn what had really 
happened to his father; he would ask the 
anarchists to tell him that at least; after 
that they might do what they liked with 
him ; and he determined that, whatever his 
fate might be, he would meet it bravely. 

Thus thinking, Paolo was carried by his 
unseen captors for a distance, it seemed, of 
several miles, till, after descending a steep 
path on a hill-side, they came to a stop. 
Then one of the men removed the cloth 
from Paolo’s head and he saw that he was 
inside a sort of enclosure with high walls, 
but without a roof—evidently the ruin he 
had heard mentioned—and one of the men 
was in the act of lighting a lantern. 

There were three men altogether; the* 
two who had carried him were tall and dark, 
tho one clean-shaven, the other wearing a 
short, black beard, while the third man was 
the white-haired dwarf with the beady 
eyes. When he spoke, Paolo knew him by 
his voice as the Valiant Dictator. 

“ Well, now that we have caught you. my 
pretty bird,” said he with a mocking smile. 
“ we are not going to let you # go in a hurry. 
We’ve had a hard job to catch you alone, 
though we’ve been watching the camp for 
several days. Luckily we overheard your 
little plan about stealing the flag, so we wen* 
able to stalk you quite successfully.” 

“ What do you want to do with me ? ” 
asked Paolo, trembling. 

“ We shall first ask you a few questions.” 
said the dwarf. 

“ May I ask you one first ? ” said Paolo. 
“ What have you done with my father ? ” 

“ Your father, that perjured traitor, that 
false coward ! What have we done w’ith 
him ? ” screamed the dwarf. “ What 
wouldn’t we do with him if we had him 
here! Why, he would sooner die any 
death than fall into our hands. Our punish¬ 
ment for tyrants is terrible, but our punish¬ 
ment for traitors is horrible beyond 
description.” 

Paolo shivered : did they count him as a 
traitor ? he wondered. 

“ Then my father is not dead ? ” said he. 
pulling himself together. “ Whero is he ? ” 

“ That is what we want to know,” said 
the dwarf. “ We want you to tell us.” 

“ I don’t know where he is. I wish I 
did,” said Paolo. 
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“ Of course you know,” said the dwarf. 
“ Sir Samuel Overbury is clever, we know, 
and he has baulked us so far, but it won’t 
be for long. Now, then, out with it! Where 
has ho hidden your father ? ” 

Paolo was silent, a great wonder breaking 
over him. His father had not been captured 
by the anarchists after all; he was still free 
and living, unless—oh, dreadful thought ! 
—he had taken the advice of that horrible 
letter. But no, Paolo know his father would 
never commit suicido ; he had often con¬ 
demned such a way out of a difficulty as 
the last refuge of a coward. Paolo felt 
certain now that his father was not dead, 
and his heart leaped with joy and thankful¬ 
ness. The dwarf, however, unable to guess 
his thoughts, thinking that Paolo was silent 
from mere obstinacy, repeated his question : 
“ Where has Sir Samuel hidden your 
father ? ” 

“ Ho has not hidden him,” said Paolo. 
“ Sir Samuel has never oven seen him. He 
vanished from our house the day you 
brought that red letter; and, when I saw 
the letters S.G.L. chalked on the door, I was 
sure you had beon and taken him away.” 

“ So we intended to have done,” said the 
dwarf. “ But we came and found the place 
deserted ; so we left our mark to show that 
the house was under our curse.” 

“ Yes,” said Paolo drily, “ and your curse 
went off bang next morning and broke all 
the windows.” 

“Ah, yes. That was because we had been 
betrayed. We hoped that some of you 
would have been in the house ; your father 
might have come back, or at any rate, if only 
you or your mother had been killed, it would 
have been a punishment to him. But we 
soon found that Sir Samuel was sheltering 
you, so wo made another attempt to kill 
some of you and thus punish your father in 
a different way.” 

“ But, thanks to a poor old cat, you failed 
again,” said Paolo. 

“ As for your father,” went on the dwarf, 
“ our spies have not been able to find him ; 
so we have followed you in the hope that 
you might be able to give us the necessary 
information.” 

“ Then you’ve como to the wrong place,” 
said Paolo. “ As if I should ever betray my 
father to such brutes.” 

“ There are means of making people 
speak.” said the dwarf darkly. 

“ You couldn’t make me,” said Paolo 
defiantly; “besides, I don’t know where he 


is. 1 haven’t the least idea. I thought ho 
was dead and that you had killed him. 
Well, now that I can’t tell you anything, 
you’ll let me go, won’t you ? ” 

The dwarf and his two companions laughed. 

“ Oh, yes, that’s likely, isn’t it ? ” said 
the dwarf. “ Hadn’t I better give you my 
photo to send to Scotland Yard ? And 
would you like a copy of our finger-prints 
and the shape of our heads ? No, my dear 
little man, we desire your company a little 
longer; you may yet bo useful to us in 
many ways, so don’t you worry about 
parting from ua yet awhile. Go and sit 
down in that comer over there, whilst we 
decide what to do with you. Only, re¬ 
member, if you cry out or try to escape, it 
will go hardly with you.” 

There was nothing for it but to obey, so 
Paolo sat down in the corner of the ruin and 
wondered what his fate would be. At 
length, as he sat leaning against the wall, a 
heavy torpor camo over him and he fell fast 
asleep. 

When ho awoke he was conscious of some 
one bending over him with a lantern, while 
a second person thrust a handkerchief into 
his mouth as a gag and bandaged his eyes 
with another cloth. Then tho two men 
tied his feet and hands and, lifting him up, 
put him into a large sack, partly filled with 
rags and paper, which his captors packed 
round him to conceal his form. Tho sack 
was tied up and carried with Paolo in it out 
of the enclosure. 

The poor boy was half suffocated and 
sick with terror. Was this his punishment— 
to be left somewhere tied up in tho sack to 
dio of starvation '! What a fiendish torture 
to inflict on a boy who had done them no 
injury except in defence of his father ! 

Presently Paolo heard the sound of a 
horse pawing the ground and the creaking 
of wheels as they moved slightly ; then the 
sack w T as put down with a bump. They w r ere 
going to take him away somewhere in a 
cart! He heard tho dwarf say, as the cart 
was preparing to start, “ Farewell, then. 
You have your instructions ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said another voice, that of a 
woman, with a slight foreign accent. “ I 
am to kill him, if he is discovered or tries to 
escape ? ” 

“ Certainly. But he must not have the 
chance to do so. We have not done with 
him yet.” 

Then some one, evidently the woman, 
mounted the cart, cracked tho whip, and 


away they went, jolting over the rough 
country road. Paolo was stiff and faint with 
his confinement, and the jolting added to his 
distress. Luckily there is a limit to the 
suffering that one human being can feel, and 
the boy, who had reached that limit, soon fell 
into a kind of stupor, which dulled both his 
sense of danger and the pain caused by his 
bonds. 

How long he had been in this half-sensible 
condition he did not know, but presently 
he was aroused by hearing a voice that he 
recognised. The cart had como to a stand¬ 
still and he heard some one apparently 
speaking to its driver. It was Ronald’s 
voice, his own friend Ronald come to his 
rescue! Paolo’s heart nearly burst for 
joy and ho longed to cry out to him from his 
ignominious prison. 

“ Excuse me,” Ronald was saying, “ but 
have you seen a boy scout anywhere about ? 
He is about twelve years old, and ho has 
brown hair and very dark eyes.” 

“ No, sir,” said the woman. “ I don’t 
think that I have seen a boy like that. 
But there are so many scout boys about now, 
I never give them much attention.” 

Paolo struggled and strained at his bonds 
and tried to make tho sack move ever so 
little to attract Ronald’s attention ; but it 
was firmly wedged in between two others. 

“ Then, have you seen a dwarf with white 
hair, small black eyes and a hooked nose ? ” 
asked Ronald. “ You would remember him 
if you ever saw him.” 

“ No, sir,” said the woman again. “ I 
have not seen such a man and I hope I 
never shall.” 

“ Well, I am sorry to have troubled you,” 
said Ronald. “ Thank you all tho same.” 

“ You are welcome, sir,” said the woman, 
giving the horse a flick with the whip. 

Paolo would have shrieked if the gag had 
not prevented him ; to have Ronald so near 
and then to hear him going away without 
an effort to save him—the agony of it was 
too awful! 

Could Ronald have heard the beating of 
Paolo’s heart or the silent cry of his soul for 
help, ten thousand anarchists would not 
have kept him back from rushing to his 
rescue ! But it is not yet given to us for 
soul to speak to soul independently of sight 
or touch or sound, so Paolo was doomed to 
hear his friend’s footsteps die away in the 
distance ; and Ronald sadly went his way, 
little dreaming how near he had been to the 
object of his search. 


{To ho continued.) 
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A NOVEL VEHICLE FOB BOY 
bCOUTS. 

Mr. ALF-C BERENS, warrant scoutmaster for the Isle 
of Purbock, Donut has Mist designed an exceedingly 
core! vehicle for Boy Scouts! It is a lightly-built 


the mixture may be heated till clear. Enough 
methylene blue should be added to colour it a deep 
blue. This makes one of the handiest inks for with 
it notes can be made on glassware, slides, etc., which 
dry quieklv. Either a sharp-pointed stick or a pen 
can be used to apply it. It is far handier than using 


PLANTS THAT SHOOT ARROWS. 

THE arrows are crystal needles of oxalate of lime, of 
microscopic dimensions, and are shot from minute 
capsule-shaped bodies, found in the tissues of such 
plants as the Indian turnip and the Polynesian taro. 
A scientist describes the extraordinary spectacle he 
beheld in the field of his microscope when the “ bombs” 
contained in a drop of taro pulp began to discharge 
their arrows. Sometimes only one or two needles, and 
sometimes groups of four to ten, were discharged at 
once, the bomb recoiling as the projectiles left it. He 
suggests that the intense burning aud pricking experi¬ 
enced in chewing such plants as those described are 
due to the release and discharge of these crystal arrows 
when the plant tissues are crushed in the mouth. 






As a Watercart. 


“ trek cart,” which tray also be converted into a 
water carrier, a Bre escape, a trestle bridge, or an 
ambulance. Our photos show it being used as an 
ambulance and a watercart. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 

A religious census has recently been taken in the 
Imperial University of Japan in Tokio with astounding 
result*. It classifies the more than -1,000 students 
by religions as follows: Shinto 6 ; Buddhist 50; 
Christian 60 ; Atheist_ 1.500 ; Agnostic 3,000. These 
figures reveal a condition of vast significance, showing 
that the educated classes of Japan have practically 
broken with Shintoism and Buddhism and are looking 
around for some better basis for ethics and faith. 
The issue in Japan is no longer between Christianity 
and Buddhism, but between Christianity and nothing. 

M WHERE GREAT MEN LIVED 
IN LONDON” 

WRITING to us on the subject of the article under 
the above title (see vol. 34, p. 795), John A. McMaster 
says:—“ With regard to this article I should like to 
<iraw your attention to the paragraph—* In St. Martin’s 
Street, just off Leicester Square, Sir Isaac Newton 
lived from 1720 to 1725. It is now a mission hall, 
and a very unpretentions house for so great a celebrity.’ 
The author seems to have forgotten that a good many 
years have gone by since 1725. In this house also 
lived Dr. Burney. 

“ A little earlier in the article the author says: 
‘Passing through Long Acre into Leicester Square, 
we can see two famous houses of two famous painters. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds at No. 47, and William Hogarth 
opposite at the comer.’ May I add that just below 
the tablet erected by the L.C.C. is a sign that the 
site of the latter house is now a school. Above it 
says in large letters ‘ Archbishop Tenison’s School,’ 
and below* is a board with the scale of charges. This 
fact, I think, should be mentioned for two reasons: 
First, that the school is an old one, having been founded 
by a very famous man, Archbishop Tenison, in 1685 
in Castle Street (now taken up by the National 
Gallery extension), and moved to it*, present position 
in 1871 ; secondly, the school also honours Hogarth 
by naming one of its houses after him.” 

INK FOR WRITING ON GLASS. 

An ink Ls used in the University of Bonn for writing 
labels and memoranda upon glass, the method 
of making which may De of interest to ” B.O.P.” 
reader*. It consists of a mixture of three parts of 
a 13 per cent, solution of shellac in alcohol in the cold, 
with five parts of the same strength of solution of 
borax in distilled water. The solution should be 
m:xed a drop at a time, and if a precipitate forma 


gummed labels, and writes better than many a 
pencil made for the same purpose. 

An etching irk many years ago had a great vogue, 
being sold at all the stationers. It consists of an ink 
whose basis is hydrofluoric acid, thickened by the 
addition of fluoride of ammonium, and rendered easy 
to distinguish after being written with by means of 
the addition of fine sulphate of barium. This ink is 
absolutely indelible, as it etches into the glass, and, 
further, the characters written with it remain white. 
This ink cannot be kept in strong glass bottles. It is 
best kept in bottles of lead or guttapercha, but where 
such bottles would involve too great an expense an 
efficient substitute may be made by using an ordinary 
phial coated inside with parallin wax, which can 
easily be done by first heating the bottle and then 
dropping paraffin in, and rolling the bottle so as to coat 
the whole inside surface. The cork should be also 
coated with paraffin. 


THERE’S NOTHING FOR BOYS 
LIKE SCOUTING. 

Y OU may meet them every day. 

You can find them every way. 

And it’s possible you may 
Know a few who’re doubting, 

Say " the training is no good ”— 

** Wonder why the movement’s stood "— 

If theso slouchers only would 
Take a turn at Scouting I 

They would never more complain. 

But their wasted health reg ain ^ 

Going out in sun or rain. 

Colds and chills forgetting. 

Mollycoddles would be men. 

When they’d reached the age of ten 
They’d be strong and able then 
To withstand a wetting. 

Scouts will help the humblest ranks, 

Hard as nails, strong as planks; 

Needing not a word of thanks 
For a deed they're proud of. 

They are glad if they can lead 
On in life a man in need, 

Aud when they have done the deed 
T*will not be talked loud of. 

Moke your doubters volunteer 
That they’ll get their scouting gear. 

Then you'll never need to fear— 

There’ll be no more doubting. 

Once the life they have begun, 

They’ll be letting everyone 
Know the pleasures and the fun 
They’ve derived from Scouting. 

Raymond l. nys 


As an Ambulance. 

(“ A Novel Vehicle for Boy Scouts.”) 










Ronald started . 


for the eyes were those of Luigi Costa . 


and the voice was the voice of Luici.” (*"'«' p. 
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exciting at first, grew day by day more and 
more hopeless. The day after Paolo’s dis¬ 
appearance Sir Samuel arrived from London 
accompanied by Inspector Rivers himself and 
several other detectiv es, who viewed the spot 
where Paolo’s hat had been found, and 
made a general survey of the neighbourhood. 
When they heard of the dwarf’s appearance, 
they shook their heads and looked gray', for 
there was no doubt who had done tho deed. 

Inspector Rivers, who had charge of the 
case from the beginning, told Sir Samuel 
that up to the present tho whole affair had 
baffled him. He had found out a good deal 
about this particular set of 
anarchists and their haunts, — 
which he hoped would prove 
useful to him one day; but 
he had been unable to trace 
Luigi, and now the disappear¬ 
ance of Paolo still further com¬ 
plicated matters. 

The tragedy so damped the 
spirits of everyond that the 
two scoutmasters decided to 
break up the camps and send 
the boys home, as they could 
not be of any further use to 
the police. 

Ronald and his friend Bobbie, 
however, continued with Sir 
Samuel, and the younger boy 
begged to be allowed to go 
whorever Ronald went in his 
search for Paolo. Sir Samuel 
was glad for Ronald to have 
a companion, and wrote to 
Bobbie’s father, who readily 
gave his consent. 

At first Sir Samuel would 
not allow Madame Costa to 
be told that Paolo was missing, 
but a time came when they 
could keep it from her no 
longer, and Lady Overbury 
was entrusted with the delicate 
task of breaking the news to 
her. The poor mother was 
prostrated with grief and re¬ 
fused to be comforted till Paolo 
should be restored to her safe 
and sound. 

One morning, when the 
party were all at Dashford 
Manor, Ronald came into the 
room, where Bobbie was 
sitting, waving a newspaper. 

“A clue! A clue!” he cried. 

“ I’ve seen it in the Daily Mail , in the 
personal column. Just read it, Bobbie.” 

Bobbie threw down the book he was read¬ 
ing and, looking at the paragraph indicated 
by Ronald, read as follows : 

“ PAOLO. If Luigi Costa wishes to hear 
something which concerns the safety of his 
son, will he meet the writer at the Old 
Ruin, near Rockleigh, on Wednesday next, 
at midnight. It is necessary that he should 
come alone, or his son’s life may be lost.”. 

“What do you think of it ? ” asked Ronald. 

“ I don’t know,” 6aid Bobbie. “ But 
Tm going to be there.” 

“ That’s just what I thought of doing. 
You see, Mr. Costa may bo dead or a prisoner, 
and not able to get away at all; so we may 
as well go and find out what the writer of 
this message has to say.” 


“ I wonder who he can be,” said Bobbie. 
“ Do you think it is one of the anarchists, 
and they are wanting to hold Polly up for 
ransom ? ” 

“ No, 3*011 see the writer evidently doesn’t 
know that Mr. Costa was captured by the 
anarchists, as he undoubted^* was.” 

“ How* do 3 r ou know he was ? ” 

“ Because when we found he was gone, 
we saw chalked on the door of his house the 
letters S.G.L., which stand for ‘ Sons of 
Glorious Liberty,’ tho Anarchist Society, 
3*ou know.” 

“ Then why docs the writer want Mr. 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



burthen, according to the method adopted in that time for calculating the 
tonnage of ships, and carried 700 men, vis. 319 soldiers, 301 marines, and 
50 gunners. The number of guns varied at different times, several accounts 
making them to have been 122 in number, 19 brass and 103 iron, but most of 
them were very small, only 13 of them being, according to one authority, 9-pr«. 
or upwards. According to Charnock's “ Marine Architecture,” pp. 28-9 and 
51, 34 might be termed oannon. As will be seen from the photograph, the 
ship carried four masts, and a bowsprit, all square rigged. No English ship 
before Henry VHI’s reign is known to have carried more than one mast. 
The only action in which we know of her being engaged was that off the 
Isle of Wight with a French fleet of 150 ships in 1545. An ancient picture 
of this fight is preserved at Cowdry. “The Great Harry” was burnt, 
accidentally, at Woolwich, August 27, 1553. 


Costa to come nlone? Doesn't that look 
rather ‘ fishy ’ ? ” 

“ Well, perhaps it is to avoid attracting 
attention* The man is evidently willing 
to betray the secret of Paolo's whereabouts, 
and he is afraid that if the anarchists discover 
it, they will punish him.” 

‘ ‘ Which old ruin does he mean ? ” 
“There is only one near Rockloigh, the 
one wo found when we were in camp. Don’t 
you remember? It was just four walls 
covered with ivj* standing in the middle 
of a little valley. It was about two miles 
to the north of the Plymouth scouts’ camp. 
Wo shall find it all right.” 

“ Oughtn’t wo to tell your father, Ronald ? ” 
“ No, I don’t think so, Bobbie. He might 
not let us go, and I am so anxious to do some¬ 
thing to find Polly—by ourselves, I mean. 
You’re not afraid, are you ? ” 


“ Afraid ? How can 3*011 say that ? Well, 
I supposo I deserve it; it is onl3* what I 
said to him. Ronald, old boy. I simply 
must go, plot or no plot, if there’s tho least 
chance of finding Costa.” 

“ Of course we’ll go. But I shall sneak 
two pistols out of father’s bedroom. Can 
you shoot, Bobbie ? ” 

“ I’ve only used a sporting gun. But I 
dare say I shall manage a pistol if it comes 
to a fight. I don't suppose it will, though.” 

So on the afternoon of the Wednesday* 
named both boys set off for Rockleigh 
on their bioycles, intending to 
leave the latter at tho inn, 
while they made for the old 
ruin on foot. 

In the village street they 
met Penhale, who saluted them 
gravely and then, beckoning 
them aside, asked “ Have you 
heard anything of your little 
friend ? ” 

“ Not a word,” said Ronald. 
“ Except the message in the 
Daily Mail. Didn’t you see 
it ? It asks Luigi Costa, w*ho 
you know was captured by the 
anarchists, to meet some one at 
the old ruin near here.” 

Penhale pricked up his ears 
and looked professional, then 
out came his note-book. 

“ Well, since poor Mr. Costa 
can’t meet this person, Bobbie 
and I are going ourselves.” 

“ Maybe ’tis a plant,” said 
Penhale, looking very wise. 
“ You’d best be careful. But 
if you find out anything, sir, 
mind you come back and tell 
me. Now, sir, w*hat I was just 
a-going to say is this—I believe 
the party, what’s going to meet 
you, is staying at the Castle 
Inn.” 

“What is he like?” asked 
Ronald. 

“ Well, sir, I baint sure. 
But there is a gent staying 
there who walks about b3* 
hisself and seems afeared to 
let anyone see him. And 
what’s he like ? Oh, he’s 
clean-shaven with a red face 
and fair hair. The landlord says 
he’s certain he's a foreigner. 
I shouldn't be at all surprised, sir, if that’s 
the gent what’s wrote the letter.” 

After thanking Penhale for his information 
and making him promise not to tell anyone 
of their plans, the two boys went to the 
Castle Inn in the hope of seeing the mys¬ 
terious stranger. 

Going into the parlour, they ordered tea 
and sat down to wait. Fortune favoured 
them, for they had only just commenced 
their meal, when the man they w*ished to see 
came into the room. 

Penhale’s description was fairly correct. 
He had longish 3*elIow hair, a red clean¬ 
shaven face, and he certainly had also rather 
a furtive look about him. Ho saw tho boys 
as soon as he entered, and looked hard at 
them, as if wondering w*ho they were; but 
Ronald, not wishing to appear too interested 
in him, did not return his gaze, but 
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'feat, on eating and talking quietly to 
Bobbie. 

Presently, to their great surprise, the man 
orossed the room and, sitting down opposite 
tt> Ronald, said in a low voice : 

“ Ronald Overbury ! ” 

Ronald started, upsetting his cup of tea 
over the clean table-cloth; for the eyes were 
those of Luigi Costa, those great dark 
frightened eyes, and the voice was the voico 
of Luigi. 

“ Mr. Costa ! ” cried Ronald. 

Yes, it is I,” said Luigi sadly. 

“ How well you are disguised, sir,” said 
Ronald. “ X didn’t recognise you till you 
spoke.” 

“ Yes, you see there is need for it. I have 
. shaved off my beard, I wear a wig and colour 
my face. No wonder you did not recognise 
me.” 

“ How did you escape, sir ? ” 

“ Escape ? I don’t know, I suppose my 
disguise has been too good for them ; besides 
I have been in places where my best friends 
would never think of looking for me.” 

“ But how did you get away from the 
anarchists after they captured you T ” 

“ I have never been captured by them ; 
did you think that T ” 

“ Yes, sir, we thought the anarchists had 
captured and probably killed you.” 

“ Well, I am not altogether surprised you 
thought that. But tell me, how are my wife 
and son ? Do they also t hink me dead ? ” 

A great feeling of contempt for the little 
man swelled up in Ronald’s heart. He could 
hardly believe his ears when Luigi told him 
he had never been taken prisoner by his 
enemies, but had gone away in disguise of his 
own free will. 

“ You ask how Madame Costa and Paolo 
are, sir, and if they thought you were dead— 
do you think they have no feelings at all ? 
You oouldn’t have cared muoh about them, 
when you ran away like that to save yourself. 

I can't think how you could do suoh a thing.” 

“Ah, you little know what it oost me,” 
exclaimed Luigi with tears in his eyes. 
“ They have never been out of my thoughts. 

I did it to save them, not to save myself. 

I had lost all hope of safety ; I know I 
was a curse to them and not a blessing, a 
sort of Jonah, who brings horrible dangers 
on innocent people. I found that young 
Paolo had been within an ace of being blown 
up by dynamite, and that my mere presence 
in the houBe was enough to endanger his lifo 
and that of his poor mother. Then I saw it 
all: I must leave them in order that they 
at least might live in safety. I dared not tell 
them my plan, for I knew they would follow 
me ; so I walked out of the house as soon as 
Paolo had gone to find you. 

“ I went forth, as I thoueht, to my doatb, 
expecting hourly to be assassinated. At first 
I took no precautions, and it was probably 
the fact that I did none of the things they 
expected, whioh put my enemies off the 
scent. They had offered me as a favour the 
chance of committing suicide, probably to 
save themselves the trouble and risk of 
killing me; and whon, after several days’ 
wandering about the slums, nothing hap¬ 
pened, I began to hope that they had come 
to the conclusion that I had taken my own 
life. So, with this new hope in my mind, 

I disguised myself and lived in one of the 


suburbs for some time under an assumed 
name, hoping that before long it might be 
safe for me to go back to my wife and son.” 

“ Mr. Costa,” said Ronald, holding out his 
hand, “ I have been unjust to you. Will 
you forgivo me ? I did not understand.” 

“ I have nothing to forgive,” said Costa. 
“ I do not blame you for thinking that of mo. 
Whether I did right or not, I cannot say even 
now, but I did what I thought at the time 
was my duty to my wife and child.” 

“ I believe you, sir. But you really ought 
to go back at once to Madame Costa; bIio 
needs you, and you cannot bring any more 
trouble upon her by being with her. If it 
hadn’t been for my father, I don’t know 
what would have happened to her and 
Paolo. Tho anarchists have tried to kill 
them several times ; and now-” 

“ What has happened ! ” cried Luigi, 
seeing by Ronald’s face that he had ill news 
to tell. “ What did that letter in the news¬ 
paper mean ? Do not say there is anything 
wrong with Paolo ! ” 

Ronald told the poor father in a few words 
all about Paolo’s disappearance, and their 
fears for his safety; also the reason why he 
and Bobbie had come hither to meet tho 
mysterious stranger. Luigi confessed that 
it was the same object which had brought 
him to Rockleigh, and that the news Ronald 
had just given him had only confiimed him 
in his determination to go to the ruin at the 
appointed time. 

“ Mr. Costa,” said Ronald presently, re¬ 
membering Bobbie's suggestion, “ do you 
think it is possible that this is only a 
plot on the part of the anarchists to make 
you come out of hiding, so that they may 
kill you ! ” 

“ It is just possible,” said Luigi calmly. 

“ But I must risk it, if Paolo is in danger. 

I never dreamed they would do this. I 
thought they would at least leave women 
and children alone. I would never have 
left them had I known. Is my wife safe ? ” 

Ronald told him that Madame Costa was 
at present at Dashford Manor prostrated 
with grief, and that her husband’s return 
would be a great comfort to her. 

“ Yes,” said Luigi, “ when I return from 
tho ruin, if I ever do alive, I will go back to 
her at once. But if anything should happen, 
you will tell her—won’t you f—why I went 
away.” 

Ronald promised he would, and then went 
on to discuss the projected meeting at the 
ruin. He suggested that Lnigi should go 
there alone as requested, and that he and 
Bobbie should follow stealthily and wait 
in hiding, in case there should be foul play, 
when they might be able to assist Lnigi or, 
at least, to run to some neighbouring farm 
for help. Luigi thanked them for their offer 
and then went out, leaving the two boys to 
sorew up their courage for their midnight 
adventure. 

(To be continued.) 

X W W 

/A 

Charles Kingsley's receipt for being 
miserable is as follows: “ Think about 

yourwlf, about what you want, what respect 
people ought to pay to you, and what 
people think of you. In other words, centre 
all your thoughts on self, and you will have 
abundance of misery.” 


THE TRESPASSER REFORMED. 

By Felix leigu. 

I USED to loro, ere Wisdom placed 
Her sign upon my brow, 

Tho stealthy joys of trespassing — 

I never trespass note. 

I pause before the quickset hedge, 

Tho fence I do not vault, 

For always, when I’ve left the road, 

I’ve suffered for my fault. 

I searched a meadow in the spring 
For cowslips, and, behold, 

A di*) rose to tho farmer’s call, 

Whereat my blood ran cold. 

“ You are not out for such a flower,’* 

I told myself, " old chap ; ” 

Then, minus half a trouser-leg, 

I sprinted for the gap. 

With Gussie Royce, my dearest chum, 

Across the grass I steered, 

To look for mushrooms, whon, ahead, 

A snorting bull appeared. 

" This isn’t fvn, Ovs” I exclaimed 
(In peril still I’m bright). 

As backward on our former trail 
We sped in panic flight. 

'* NO ANGLING HRTtK ” the notice-board 
Announced. I murmured, “ Pish ! ” 

And having gained the river bank, 

I stoned in to fish. 

A keeper fierce who caught me there 
Roared, while the splinters flew, 

" I don’t intend, by Solomon. 

To spare the rod on you I ” 


© $ 


A CRICKET HINT. 



Of coarse, we can’t aO be first-class cricketers, 
bat close attention to the game in the capacity of 
Umpire may produce something like a good 
14 Bat” 
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Problem No. 728. 

by H. F. L. MEYER. 


I BLACK. I 



Solution of No. 727. 1, P—Q8 = Kt., 

K—R2.2, 15—B5 ch., K—R1.3, Q—R6 ch., 
B—R2.4, P—B8—Kt, K—Kt 1.5, Kt—K7 
ch., K—R1.6, Q—B8 ch., B—Ktl.7, Kt—Kt 
G ch., K—R2.8, Kt—B7, B x Kt.9, Kt— 
R8 ch., B—Kt 3.10, Kt—B7, B x B mate. 
Another pose, alphabetically, is K B2 ; L 
F8 ; M A5 ; N C8 ; P C7, D7, Eo, K H8 ; 
NG8; PAG; B3.S } 10. 

The 2} by C. D. Locock is solved by 1, 
N E3, and fine mates with the O’s follow. 

Shinkman’s has two sacrifices with the L, 
and pure mates with the N’s thus : 1, N E2. 
K BO (a) 2, L A5|. K: A5 3, N C7}, (a) K B7. 
2, L. C8f, K:C8. 3, N AG}. 

Loyd plays 1, M G4, K D7. 2, M G7, K 
DO. 3, P E8 L}, and this move attacks 7 
of the 9 squares of the K’s domain. 

The two K’s move 1, N Do, 0:F8. 2, N 
F3, and 3, N or P:F8 L{. 


Campbell’s is 1, M Bl, K Do. 2, M Cl— 
3, M FI, and 4, M F5}. 

Kohnlein plays 1, M Gl, P A2. 2, N FI, 
N C2. 3, N E2f, N Bl. 4, N Dl, N D3. 
5, NC2,NF1. 6, M:F1}. 

Orlimont’s is 1, N D 3. P:D3 (a). 2, O Go, 
K:G1. 3, O F3i (a) P E3 2, O F3+, K:H3. 
3, N:F5}. 

The next has been published under four 
different names in various pa^iers, but was in 
1870 constructed by the two great com¬ 
posers in Cologne. 1, O C4, K:C4 (a). 2, O 

F3—3, L B3, CO} (a) K E4. 2, L D 8, K 
F4 3, L H4}. 

A game lately played between J. C. J. 
Wainwright, jun. (White) and F. R. Pickering 
(Black): 


1. P K4 

P—K4 

2. Kt—KB3 

Kt—QB3 

X B 1(4 

Kt—B3 

4. Castles 

P—QR3 

5. Kt—B3 

B— B4 

0. R—K1 

Kt—K Kt5 

7. P—Q4 

P x P 

8. Kt x P 

0 —Rr> 

9. Kt—B3 

Q x BP ch. 

10. K—R1 

Q—Kt 8 ch. 

11. Kt x Q 

Kt—B7 mate. 

The game, being short, follows hen 
Inhabctical notation. 

1. PE4 

PE5 

2. OF3 

OC6 

3. NC4 

O F6 

4. K M 

PA6 

5. OC3 

N Co 

fi. M El («) 

O G4 

7. P 1)4 (6) 

P: 144 

8. (>:D4(c) 

LH4 

9. O F3 

L:F2t 

10. KH1 

I. Git 

11. 0:G1 

O F2J 


(«) P D3 or P H3 was safer. 

(6) Better was M FI, for M E2 would have 
received 7—O D4. 

(c) If 8, P H3, then 0:F2 ; and if 8, O G5, 
O C E5. 

jr 




Another '* B.O.P.” Smile. 


* 8 

NONSENSE !* 

By Fred Edmonds. 

L 

V Lways do a deed of kindness, 

Do not say 3 *ou don’t know liow. 
Should you ever w>e a cowslip. 

Quickly nm to help the cow ; 

Stand arid boldly face a bulrush 
If your little sister's near. 

When and if you hear a football. 

Do not faint, and show no feur. 

To be repeated as chorus: 

For it's well to be faithful and fearless. 
It's well to be plucky and kind • 

A peer should bo perfectly peerless, 

A pauper to wealtli should be blind. 
.So lot's pick with a pickle 
And trick with a trickle, 

And will with a willow 
And kill with a “ kilo,” 

And crack with a crackle 
And tack with a tackle, 

And bat y.ith a battle 
And rat with a rattle, 

And all will be well I 

II. 

Never flinch from simple duty, 

Do not like a fret-saw fret, 

When you find your fav’rite cornflower 
You must not impatient get. 

Once I really saw a watchspring, 

But I did not lose my nerve ; 

And if you have noticed woodwork, 

That's a treat you don't deserve. 

For it's well to be faithful and fearless. 
It's well to be plucky and kind ; 

A peer shoi.ld be perfectly peerless, 

A pauper to wealth should be blind, 
so let’s sing with a singer 
And wring with a wringer. 

And ham with a hammer 
And jam with a jammer, 

And rip with a ripple 
And tip with a tipple, 

And side with a sidle 
And bride with a bridle, 

And all will be well ! 

III. 

Do not ask me what the pathways. 

Or if the sea-gulls foolish folk ; 

Ajid to open doors with donkeys 
You will find is past a joke. 

You may see the knot the pigstye, 

Or it may be you may not. 

But if moon und stars and skylark 
You’ll lje moonstruck on the spot. 

For it's well to be faithful and fearless. 
It's well to be plucky and kind ; 

A peer should be perfectly peerless, 

A pauper to wealth should be blind. 
So let’s hop with a hopper 
And stop with a stopper, 

And flop with a flopper 
And chop with a chop|>er l 
And pop with a popper 
And iuop with a mopper, 

And lop with a lopper 
And top with a topper, 

And all will be well! 


SONS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Australian Cadets Parading in Melbourne. 


* These verses have been set to music by T. J. 
Hewitt; see the extra Xmas Part for 1912. 
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Do Vou Want to Play tor Vour County? 

A Series oT Eight Articles Specially Written Tor the 

By WILFRED RHODES 


CTIlFTKli IV.—3 

I am afraid I must leave you to work 
out your own salvation in the 
matter of defence. After what I have told 
you regarding back and forward play' and 
tho time when you should make use of 
either stroke, you should experience no 
trouble, provided, of course, you practise 
hard day' after day in all your spare time. 
But remember, what you pick up in practice 
you must not neglect in matches. 

Everyone who has played cricket knows 
the practice batsman, who never does 
himself justice in a match, and often pities 
him. There are some players who make 
runs in matches, but fine strokes only' at 
tho nets. This is sometimes the result of 
a mere blunder in reasoning. Their practice 
style, that is put aside when the important 
hour comes, is not only brilliant but sound. 
In their horror of throwing away their 
wickets they rob themselves of runs innu¬ 
merable. They have boundary strokes, no 
will sav, that they can mako correctly 
eleven times out of twelve. At the twelfth 
time it costs them their innings. This makes 
such an impression i p m them that they give 
up the stroke altogether, although it was 
a perfectly' sound investment, and play the 
ball tamely to the bowler, or to mid-off, 
when it might be smitten lustily intb the 
spectators. 

It cannot bo insisted upon too strongly 
that hitting is part of tho correct game, and 
even those batsmen who are so proficient 
at forward play as to be able to score 
boundaries from it, make a mistake in 
letting their hitting powers rust. However, 
all matches are not played upon the bats¬ 
men's wickets. Those who pursue tho game 
under the disadvantage of playing always 
upon rough grounds, would do well to 
cultivate hitting, particularly quick-footed 
hitting, more than they do. Compared with 
forward play under these conditions, hitting 
is more conducive both to scoring and 
personal safety. It is a common mistake 
to think that hard hitting is entirely a 
matter of strength, for timing has more to 
do with it. The tendency with weak 
hitters is to begin the stroke a trifle too soon. 

In hitting, an effort should ho made to 
get at the pitch of a ball. It is safer play 
to jump in a yard or two, and get on top 
of a ball than to stay at home and lift it. 
Balls pitched outside the off-stump may not 
be run out to. A half-volley, very wide of 
tho off-stump, had I letter be left alone as 
tho chances of missing it are much greater 
than in the case of a straight delivery, and 
the wicket-keeper has the easiest of chances 
of stumping you. 

I have already told you how you should 
drive the straight ball, and the methods of 
dealing with the ball off the wicket are 
pract ically the same, care being taken to get 
the left foot well up to the pitch of the 
ball. To get a proper idea of the off-drive, 
you want to sec such batsmen as E. H. 
Spooner and Tom Hayward when they art 1 


(The famous Yorkshire and England Cricketer'). 

AKIXG SCORING STROKES, PARTICULARLY OFF 
hitting just tho right sort of ball. Mr. 
Spooner is marvellously' clever all round 
the wicket, and there is not a shot of which 
he is not the master; still, there cannot 
be anv question as to which is his favourite, 
and I give yon this as the hard off-drive. 

This is played with a free swing; he 
manages his arms exactly as they ought to 
be managed in the correct push stroke and 
yet lets them swing freely and with as much 
life as would satisfy most players in making 
the greatest hits ; then his feet are placed 
correctly', the left as near as possible to the 
pitch of the ball as it is being struck and 
the right dragging over, or following through. 
The finish of tho stroke sees Mr. Spooner 
standing a few inches out of hiB ground, with 
tho bat pointing in the direction, though 
higher in tho air, which the ball has taken. 



Making the cut past Third-man. 


Everv bowler in England knows this shot 
and the way Mr. Spooner plays it, and each 
knows when it is play'ed that another four 
has gone down against him in the bowling 
analysis. 

Tom Hayward makes this shot in such 
a manner that the veriest tyro can see that 
he gets the maximum of pleasure out of it. 
The freedom of this shot, as Hayward makes 
it, is distinctly peculiar; for he jumps out, 
and ns the bat meets the ball his right leg 
gets into a sort of kneeling position high off 
the ground. I have seen others play the 
same stroke at tho half-volley just outside 
the off-stump; indeed, I often play it 
myself; but nobody I have ever seen gets 
quito the same amount of fullness behind it 
ns Hayward does. His ordinary forward 
stroke is perhaps the most used—or, I 
should say, was, until he started to use his 
back methods more ; but then, Hayward 
lias hundreds of strokes at his command. 
His favourite is, however, that which I have 
endeavoured to describe. To give one an 


CROOKED BALLS. 

idea of tho accuracy with which he makes 
it, I may say that wero the bat to slip out 
of his hands at the finish, it would un¬ 
doubtedly travel over the same line as that 
taken by the ball. 

Tho most beautiful of all strokes, and one 
which appeals to the experienced cricketer 
more than any other is tho cut. At one 
time there was only one stroko called the 
cut, but now we have several varieties of 
it, tho two most important being those which 
are termed tho late cut and the square cut. 
I don't mind telling you that the former is 
very much more difficult than tho latter, 
because, unless you play the shot perfectly, 
it is likely to result in a catch. 

Now, if you can get proficient in either or 
both, you will be well on the way to becoming 
a first-class player, and with a great deal of 
practice on a good wicket, there is no reason 
why you should not excel; but first of all 
let me explain how the cut proper, or lato 
cut, is made. 

Tho ball which the batsman cuts is 
generally more or less outside the off-stump 
and just short of a good length. Those of 
good length are probably just as easy to 
deal with; but the majority of good batsmen 
nowadays prefer to let the good-length ball 
go by, as tho slightest mistake may send 
the ball into the hands of one of the fields¬ 
men in the slips. In making this shot the 
right leg is shifted so as to take tho batsman 
across to tho ball; then tho lint, is used 
more or less horizontally and not per¬ 
pendicularly, and the work is done by il,o 
wrists and forearm. 

The easiest ball to cut is a long-hop, not 
too short, about twelve inches outside tho 
off-stump. Directly the batsman realises 
tho situation, out goes his right leg, which 
should touch tho ground at about the same 
moment as the bat hits the ball, or oven a 
moment before, the two wrists moving the 
bat with a sort of flicking movemont, 
impossible to describe, so that tho ball is 
struck just as it has passed tho right foot. 
It is a stroke which must bo seen to be 
imitated; but if all goes well, the ball will 
travel square with tho wicket, just past 
point’s left hand, or even farther behind it, 
as a clever cutter can place the hit with 
much precision. 

If the ball rises much—is a foot higher 
than tho wicket, for instance—it should bo 
left severely alone, as a catch is very likely 
to ensue. The cut is one of the few strokes 
mado across the path of the ball; in most 
instances bat and ball travel along the 
same path, but in opposite directions. 
Of course, the later you make the shot the 
less square with tho wicket will the ball 
travel. 

If anyone finds a difficulty in hitting this 
particular ball, let him try gliding it; in 
other words, lot,him frame for the cut, and, 
as the ball passes the right leg, just lay tho 
bat against it without attempting to strike. 
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I'he pace imparted to the ball by the bowler 
will hardly be chocked, and many a run may 
bo got by the stroke, while in process of 
time the man who has mastered this will 
master the cut pure and simple as well. 

Now for the square cut, which can be made 
at any ball which is short and outside the 
off-stump, provided always that the ball is 
not still rising, when it would be an act of 
madness to attempt such a shot. 

I don't think I ever knew such a satis¬ 
factory stroke as the Bquare cut when it is 
made properly and goes sailing along the 
turf to the boundary. J. T. Tyldesley, of 
Lancashire, gets it as well as anybody. 
The nay in which he goes for that ball is a 
real education in the art of not wasting 
a bad delivery. Doubtless, every cricket 
reador has watchod this great batsman, and 
understands his methods perhaps as well 
as I. First of all, he lifts his bat well back 
and high, somewhat after the style of 
A. C. Maclaren, and as he decides upon that 
favourite stroke, his right hand involuntarily 
slides down the handle ; then, as tho ball 
comes up near him, his right foot goes 
towards his ofi-stump and ho quickly gets 
well on his toes at the Bame time as the bat 
moets the ball with all the strength at his 
command. I have seen many a point 
unconsciously move back a step when he 
has seen Tyldesley get on his toes. It is 
beautiful. 

There is still another shot, which is half 
cut and half drive, that is made off a short 
ball, but this is made earlier and the ball 
is sent post cover-point; however, in this 
case, the right foot is kept down and the left 
foot put across towards the off. This is 
quite easy, provided the ball is something 
of the nature of a long-hop. Practise these 
as much as possible, for the Btrokes I have 
described mean hundreds of runs in the 
course of a season. 

Of aggressive strokes arising out of forward 
play, the most remunerative is the push to 
leg. To anyone who can play forward it 
should not present any difficulties. The 
ball, we will suppose, is a full length just off 
the leg-stump. The bat iB pushed forward, 
not in a line towards the bowler, but so that 
it sends the ball somewhere in front of 
short-leg. Balls upon the leg stump can bo 
treated in the same way without very great 
risk. 

This stroke must not be confused with the 
glide, in which the bat does not meet the 
ball, but is held at such an angle as to defect 
it. The glide is preceded by a movement 
of the left leg, similar to that adopted in 
forward play, with this difference, that 
instead of the leg being outside the line of 
the ball’s advance, it is a littlo inside it. 
Tho bat is held on the outside of tho leg, 
and turned sideways, its edges pointing 
mid-off and to long-leg. It is in the latter 
direction that tho ball travels. 

Remember in all your strokes that good 
timing is the great secret of getting power 
behind the bat. All superfluous flourish is 
fatal to good timing; such flourish may 
appear very graceful to ladies and such 
spectators as do not understand the game, 
but to the cricketer's eye it is only a danger¬ 
ous ornament, especially w^ien tho wicket 
is tricky. 

With a few remarks about leg hits, pure 


and simple, I am afraid I must draw my 
batting hints to a close, as the space at my 
command is not unlimited. 

The proper leg hit is made off a ball which 
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Hitting the " long-hop’’ on the leg side. 

may vary in pitch from a good length to a 
full pitch, and in direction to a distance of 
about three feet from the batsman’s legs and 
outside them. The rule for the stroke is 
simple enough—throw your left foot towards 


the ball, and hit beyond the left toes as the 
ball passes. If such a stroke be well timed, 
and catches the ball as it passes the toe, a 
delightful hit will be the result; all the more 
delightful because the striker may put his 
full strength into the smite, and need not 
trouble himself about the risk of being 
caught. A “long-hop” may be treated in 
this manner. 

The ball flies away square or fine accord¬ 
ing to the pace of the bowling, and as 
it travels behind the batsman he cannot 
usually do much to control its direction or 
elevation, but as the range of the leg hit is so 
large he may trust to the chapter of accidents 
to escape being caught. One thing is 
certain, that if the ball is Btruck fair, the 
fieldsman is not likely to catch it, unless 
he happens to be standing in exactly the 
right place; for the hit, being more 
or less a blind hit to the striker, will 
also be a blind hit to the fieldsman, as he 
cannot place himsolf for it with any 
certainty. 

And now I must leave you to practise what 
I have preached. No matter what lack of 
success you may experience at the start, 
keep at it and in time your strokes 
will become more or loss perfect. Always 
remember my early remarks regarding the 
straight balls. Hit those that pitch near 
enough for you to get to immediately they 
leave the ground, play forward to those 
you can only reach with difficulty, and play 
back to those w hose pitch you cannot possibly 
reach. Then learn the proper shots for 
all those balls that are not straight. 


The next article in this series will be entitled, 

"SOMETHING ABOUT BOWLING.” 


Then and Now. 


r B present generation of travellers can 
have no idea of the inconveniences 
which our forefathers experienced in the old 
days, or of the time and expense to which 
they were put in travelling from place to 
place. In a very interesting book, “ Tho 
Story of the East Riding of Yorkshire ” 
(A. Brown & Sons, Hull), recently published, 
is given a reduced facsimile of a bill giving 
the times and prices of the Royal Mail Coach 
between York and Hull in July 1787. 

HULL AND YORK 
ROYAL MAIL-COACH 
WITH A GUARD 

WELI. ARMED 

Sets out every Day about Half-past 
three in the Afternoon from Mr. 
Baker’s the Cross Keys in the 
Market Place Hull and arrives at 
Mr. Pdlleine’s, the Tavern, in 
YORK in SIX HOURS: returns 
from thence about Half-past Twelve 
at night, or immediately after tho 
receipt of the London Mail, and 
arrives at HULL early in the 
morning. 

No more than Four Inside and 
Two Ou'side Passengers will be 

Faro 10/8 INSIDE ; OUTSIDE 
5/3. 

Short passengers Threepence- 
half penny per ru le. 


Parcels from 3d. to 6d., if above 
a Stone Weight one Half penny per 
pound. 


Conveyance may be secured for 
Passengers and Parcels from Hull 
to London (Fare 31. 13s. 6 d.) by the 
MAIL COACH, the whole way, 
except the Places (seats) be pre¬ 
viously disposed of at York in 
which case Mr. Pulleine engages to 
send the passengers f< rward in a 
Post-Cliaise at the same expence 
and accompanying the MAIL 
COACH ; tho same from Hull to 
Edinburgh 31. 13s. 6<f. or any 
intermediate Places at fares in pro¬ 
portion of Distance. 

*,* The Proprietors give notioe, 
that they will not be accountable 
for any parcel exceeding the value 
of Five pounds. 

There is no guarantee as to the time taken 
between London and York, as there is 
between Hull and York, which is given at 
six hours for forty-four m les. Judging 
from this it would take the Mail Coach 
something like three to four days to com¬ 
plete the journey. Now it can be done 
^comfortably in four hours or under at the 
moderate cost of I5s. 8<f., compared with 
the 31. 13s. <Sd. of the “ good old days.” 
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Or, L.ari Khan oT -the Diamond 
Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts” “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” etc, 

CHAPTER VI.—A MR AX ALI THE KHYBEREE. 


addie,” resumed the sergeant, after 
j a long silence, “ dye want to be pit 


“ But where did you get this 
card ? ” repeated the captain. 

“ At a place called YVrotham, 
sir; I saved a young girl from a 
lire, and the gentleman called mo 
a hero, and gave me the card you 
have in your hand. I forgot all 
about it. 

“ Do you mean Wrotham in 
Kent ? ” 

“ Ye9, sir.” 

“ Well then, you had better keep this card, 
my lad, it may be useful when you get back 
to England. Henry Hardingo is a well- 
known soldier. He served under the Duke 
of Wellington in the Peninsula and at 
Waterloo. He was wounded at Ligny. All 
the world knows his name. He was Secre- 


ashore at Dover ? Noo is the time to get tary for War for some time, and now, if my 
U P g^ n y° dae. But if ye ro for gangin’ on, memory serves me, he is Chief Secretary of 


gang tae sleep, and sleep the roun’ o’ the 
clock.” 

“ I want to go on,” said Bob, “ and that 
is why I must get up now. I must see the 
captain. I would rather be put ashore than 
go the voyage under false pretences, and 
now is the time to do what is r.ght.” 

“ Ye canna, laddie,” chuckled the sergeant, 
“ unless ye walk the deck in your nicht shirt. 
Your claes are no dry. M&ircy on us ! 
duck your heid, laddie, here’s the captain o’ 
the ship cornin’.” 

Bob saw a handsome old man coming 
along the lower deck. Ho was dressed in 
dark blue cloth, with shining brass buttons, 
and carried himself with groat dignity. 
He was ono of tho best known commanders 
in the East India service, and Knew every 
mile of the groat oceans between Britain 
and India. 

“ Is tho young gentleman awake, John ? ” 
he said to a coolie who followed close behind 
him. 

“ I think so, sahib.” He shook Bob gently. 
“ Yes, sahib captain, w ide awake, as you see.” 

The captain had the diamond star, tho 
crown piece, and a crumpled visiting card 
in his hand. 

“ Now, my lad,” said he, “ let me have a 
good look at you. I suppose it is a case of 
running away from school, eh ! Is it Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby ? Come, own 
up.” 

“ No, sir,” said Bob, “ I have not been at 
any school since I w as ten years of age, and 
that was in the Isle of Man.” 

“ King William’s College, eh ? ’* 

“ No, sir, a little vihage school.” 

“And where have you been since, my 
lad?” 

“ With a caravan of gipsies, sir, for about 
four years.” 

“ Come, come, my lid,” said the captain, 
a little impatiently, “ diamond stars like this 
don’t grow among the gipsies, and a lad who 
carries his father’s visiting card about with 
him doesn’t usually live in a place like that . 
Your name is Hardinge, isn’t it?” He 
held out the visiting card and Bob saw, for 
the first time, that it bore the name of 
“ Henry Hardinge,” and in one corner 
“ Irish Office, London.” 

“ My name is not Hardinge, sir, but 
Laurie, Robert Robertson Laurie, and my 
father is dead. The star was my father’s 
last gift to me, sir, before I was cariicd off 
by the gipsies. The crown was given to me 
yesterday by a gentleman on a coach.” 


State for Ireland. If you did him a good 
t urn he is not likely to forget it. If you like 
I’ll put you aboard some homeward-bound 
vessel, and you can go up to London and 
claim your reward.” 

“ If you please, sir, I would rather go on 
with you, if you will allow me. I am not old 
enough to join the Highlanders, and would 
be no use as a drummer or bugler, even if 
there were any vacancies. Can’t you make 
mo useful on board your ship, sir ? I don’t 
want any wages.” 

“ If you go with me, you shall have 
wages. Hurry up and get well, and I’ll 
take you into the cabin as one of the 
stewards. When do you think you will bo 
able to commence ? ” 

“ Now, sir, if my clothes are dry.” 

The captain laughed at the lad's eagerness, 
and turned away and went on deck. Bob 
lay back in his hammock with a great joy in 
his heart. He would have preferred service 
with the Highlanders, but that was im¬ 
possible under present circumstances. He 
was quite content to serve on the lndiaman, 
and so be able to save a little money 
on tho voyage to India and on the return 
back to England. 

He fastened the star once again upon his 
under-vest, and next day entered upon the 
round of his duties. Before long the gipsy 
caravan and Reuben had almost faded out 
of his memory. But he always remembered 
Leah and little Agnes with tenderness, and 
often when he stood on the deck in the dark¬ 
ness, and his duties were over for tho day, 
the lapping of the waves reminded him of the 
wind sweeping through the trees of the 
forest, and he recalled the little dark-eyed 
child who loved him. 

It was a long journey of many months, 
round the Cape of Good Hope, beating across 
tho Indian Ocean, until finally they sailed up 
tho dangerous Hoogly river and landed at 
Calcutta. It was in the early part of the 
year when Bob first saw the white palaces 
of the groat city, and India stretched out its 
hands to the lad. 

Bob’s six months at sea had made a 
maivellous difference in his appearance. In 
height and girth he looked more like eighteen 
years of age, and his mind had matured 
under the robust teaching of Sergeant John 
MacClure, of Her Majesty’s Regiment of 
Highlanders. He had clean-cut resolute¬ 
looking features, a thick, curling mass of 
dark hair, and eyes which seemed to take a 
new fire from the Indian sky. 


Bob had now determined to offer himself 
for enlistment in the regiment, and there w as 
no fear that his offer would be rejected. 
But fate ruled otherwise. One morning he 
had obtained a day’s leave from the ship. 
Landing on the quay ho walked along the 
streets to the Maidan, tho great open space 
which beautifies Calcutta. He was attracted 
by the sight of three fine horses being led by 
a picturesque-looking Indian. The man was 
on horseback, and had tho led horses on a 
long twisted leather rein. 

The noise of the streets made the horses 
restive, and presently two of them began 
dragging at the rein. Tho Indian struck one 
with his whip and shouted. This did more 
harm than good, for the horse became angry 
or terrified, and began to curvet and plunge, 
setting the others into a state of excitement. 

Bob saw that the Indian without assistance 
could not manage his ow n horse and the other 
three. Ho sprang up and seized two of the 
horses by their bridles. The Indian shouted 
out some words, which, to his own profound 
astonishment, Bob understood, although 
they were not in tho English tongue. It was 
tho language his father had taught him. 
Without the slightest hesitation he replied 
in the same tonguo, and called to the Indian 
to dismount. 

By this time a considerable crowd was 
watching tho group with interest. Bob 
spoke in soothing tones to the horses on 
each side of him, and remembering his past 
experiences among the gipsies, soon had 
them as quiet as lambs. He patted them 
gently, spoke to them as though they were 
intelligent beings, a fact which the true 
horseman never forgets, and seemed to be 
one with them. 

“Shall I mount and go with you ?” he 
said to the Indian. 

“ By Allah, brother,” replied the man, 
“ thou hast the gift with horses. Not since 
I left tho Khyber have I seen such skill. 
Whence comest thou, and how is it that thou 
hast the speech of tho mountains ? ” 

“ I come from England, and the speech is 
the language of my father. But attend thou 
to thy labour with the horses, for my time 
with thee must be short.” 

The Indian was a Khyberce horse-dealer 
from Peshawar, and the tongue he spoke was 
Pushtoo. He had been trading in the 
provinces of the Indus, and had afterwards 
crossed over into the Mahratta country, 
where he picked up some magnificent horses, 
and three of these he had brought into 
Calcutta, having sold them for a big sum 
to a high official of the East India Company’s 
army. Ho was on his way to deliver them 
when he had fallen in with Bob. 

When he had disposed of the horses, he 
walked with Bob through the narrow native 
streets until they came to a large cara¬ 
vanserai. It was crowded with natives 
from all parts of India. Camels and horses 
were tethered at the stalls w hich stood in the 
centre of the great courtyard. Tho brilliant 
display of colours, which would be gaudy in 
the We9t. seemed to Bob to be quite suitable 
beneath the hot sun and deep blue vault of 
the East. The chatter of voices was like a 
babel. As Bob entered with his guide, 
many keen glances were shot in his direction 
and muttered oaths came from most of the 
men of the distant North-West Frontier. 
They scowled over their black beards, and 
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put their hands on their knives, and spat 
viciously on the ground as he passed them. 

Amran Ali, the Khyberee, was well 
known among them as a hot-blooded 
Pathan who would stand no nonsense from 
any man. He had travelled from Persia in 
the West, to Russia in the North, and China 
in the East, and knew every mountain 
track and pass in the Himalayas. As an 
experienced horse-dealer he knew the wiles 
of men, and trusted his life and his money 
with none. He drew Bob aside into a 
lace where camel harness, horse saddles, 
ridles, bits, stirrups, and cloths were piled 
in a heap. Clearing a space, the two began 
to talk. 

Amran Ali had made up his mind to make 
an offer to this Englishman who spoke 
Pushtoo as his father tongue. He had been 
drawn to the lad in some mysterious way, 
and, now that he could study his face, was 
prepared to do much to induce him to enter 
his service. There were Sahibs all over 
India who wanted good horses, and Amran 
Ali saw that if he had a presentable youth 
like Bob to begin negotiations with them, 
a very profitable business would soon 
be built up. In addition to this, the lad's 
power over horses was, without question, 
marvellous. 

Whispering in Pushtoo, he confided his 
proposal to Bob. He said he had one 
thousand rupees to place in the partnership, 
if Bob could guarantee the same. With two 
thousand rupees, which was not a largo 
sum, they would begin to trade in Calcutta. 
Dividing the profits equally, and pushing 
northward and westward, and up to the 
frontiers of Beloochistan and Afghanistan, 
they would then make for Cashmere, Thibet, 
and China, trading in horses, importing 
silks and furs, guns and ammunition, bricks 
of tea, and everything that promised a 
substantial return. 

“ In ten years. Sahib,” said Amran, “ we 
shall be rich, and become the largest traders 
in horses in Hindostan. Join me, and your 
thousand rupees will becomo a lac of mohurs, 
for by Allah, you have luck in your face, 
and with me as a partner riches will pour 
in upon us like a flood.” 

There was no mistaking his earnestness, 
but Bob was not so simple as to imagine 
that because a Khyberee horse-dealer took 
a fancy to a lad, he would straightway offer 
to enter into partnership with him. He had 
nearly five hundred rupees in his possession 
and saw that if there was good trading to 
be done throughout India big profits would 
soon accrue. But there was the risk to be 
considered, and Amran Ali looked quite the 
sort of man to beguile a simpleton to some 
wild place, and there rob and perhaps 
murder him. 

Bob smiled at his eager would-be partner 
and shook his head. His refusal seemed 
to make the man still more excited. 

44 By Allah,” ho said, smiting the hollow 
of his hand with his clenched fist, 44 you must 
come with me, away from these stifling 
cities and scorching red plains, to the 
mountains beyond Quetta and Kabul, where 
the keen winds blow' and the snow drives 
down the passes. To the place where men 
are men and not slaves.” 

44 But I do not know you, Amran Ali, and 
you do not know me.” 

44 By Allah, do I not ?” replied the horse- 
dealer with a quick laugh, and now ho began 
to show the reason of his anxiety to have Bob 
as a companion. 44 Am I a fool that I cannot 
remember faces ? Twenty years is as a day 
where the heart has been touched with 
friendship. I knew thee the moment I 
heard the speech of the mountains, thy 
father’s face looked at me over the heads 
of my horses when you glanced at me. If 


I do not know thee, Nawab, then Amran Ali 
is a fool.” 

44 That is as it may be,” said Bob, who 
now began to fear that the horse-dealer, 
despite his religion, had been indulging in 
the native spirits. 44 1 havo not been on 
Indian soil more than a few hours. I know 
nothing of the country, and but for the fact 
that my father had an Indian servant I 
should not have known that there was such 
a place, apart from what I had been taught 
in school.' 1 

44 Nawab. if I name that servant for thee 
wilt thou bol.eve ? He was an accursed 
Sikh, whose people may Allah confound! 
His name was Nusscer. Am 1 right, Nawab, 
am I right ? ” 

He laughed triumphantly, and before Bob 
knew' what he was about, Amran Ali had 
seize*l the lads hand and had kissed it 
passionately. 

44 I am right,” he said ; 44 thou hast thy 
father's face, and my Lord Abdul will rejoice 
when he secs us riding up to his gates. Ho 
would have died rather than mischief had 
come to thy father, and has followed the 
accursed Afzul Ali with his bitter hate, 
since that black day when he was too late 
to save his friend.” 

44 Peace, Amran Ali, all this is wild talk. 
I know' nothing of what you say. My father 
was a quiet gentleman who lived in a glen 
on a small island over the great waters. 
You arc cunning, and would persuade me 
to join thee as a merchant. To get rich by 
trade w ill not be by the way of idle fancies. I 
will not join thee, for I am now strong enough 
and of age enough to enlist in the Highland 
Regiment which came in the Indiaman from 
England when I did. No, Amran Ali, I 
cannot be your partner. You seem to 
know more than you have yet told me, but 
I cannot leave the regiment to go with you, 
and will not.” 

Bob turned away as if to leave the 
caravanserai. He knew that the hot-blooded 
Pathan was not likely to accept a direct 
refusal quietly, and ho did not w r ant to be 
involved in a disturbance which would 
probably cost him his life. Amran Ali, 
however, did not appear to bo angry. On 
the contrary ho called some of his men and 
commanded them to gather round the young 
Nawab, or Prince, for so he termed Bob, 
and to escort him back to the ship. 


CHAPTER Ml. — BOB BIDES SOUTHWARD 
WITH AMRAK. 

Amran* Ali and his men did not leave Bob 
until they had seen him safe on the ship’s 
boat. The Highlanders were to land the 
next morning. Bob told Sergeant MaeClure 
all that had transpired. The canny Scot 
heard the story of Amran Ah with interest. 

44 A’m no sure, laddie, that ye did the 
wisest thing,” he said, after a thoughtful 
pause, during which he puffed away at his 
cheroot. 44 Soldierin’s no what ye miebt ca’ 
a payin’ beesiness, and ye’re ower young for 
the w’ark yet. If there was a prospect o’ 
fechtin’ in the near future, a* should say jine 
us and wear the kilt. It’s nae up tae much 
roastin’ awa’ in cantonments, with naething 
tae dae but the goose step and walkin’ 
sentry, an’ dr.llin* under the blazing sun. 
Ye’d see mair o’ India trapesing aboot wi’ 
yon horse-dealer, for thae loonies are never 
stoppin’ lane onywhere. They are in India 
to-day and China to-morrow, after a manner 
o’ speakin’. It’s a gey queer thing yon 
aboot the language. I’ve got a bit of the 
Gaelic mysel’, but Indian talk I ken naething 
aboot, and what’s ma r, nane o’ the officers 
dae. If you ken the lingo o* thae heathen 
up North there, it micht be worth your while 


improvin’ it. Wo’ve only got what ye 
micht ca’ standin’ room in India yet, but 
tak’ my worrud for it, it winna be lang 
afore the red coat will be seen ayont the 
Indus, and maybe rapping at the mountains 
awa’ there in Persia and Afghanistan. Auld 
Runjeet Singh, wha’ they ca’ the Lion o* 
the Punjaub, will be roarin’ Wild some o* 
thae days, an* the Roosians are aye pokin’ 
aboot in Persia an’ tliereaboots. When the 
fechtin’ begins the mon wha’ can speak the 
language, and kens the coumry, will be 
sure o’ quick promotion. It wad probably 
be the quickest way to an officer’s epaulettes. 
If yon Amran Ali is ony like maist horse- 
dealers he’ll be rinmn’ a r ower the country, 
and onybody wi* him wad ken India 
like a book. I have a emitter o’ some 
five hunner rupees mysel*, an’ gin ye 
fancy, I’ll pit it tae >our am siller and be a 
pairtner wi* the pair o* ye. What think ye ? 
The morn’s morn I’ll gang wi* ye tae see this 
Khyberee, and gin I like him, my advice 
tae you is, gang wi’ him for the maitter o’ 
twa- throe year, and then, if ye think well, 
come tae us wi’ the siller ye’ve made, and 
tak* up wi* the kilt an’ the bay’net. Besides, 
yon man has evidently got something up 
his sleeve. He kens something aboot 
your faither's history, and maybe has seen 
yon chap Nusseer wha’ used to live wi’ ye 
baith in the isle o’ Man.” 

Next day the sergeant obtained a few 
hours’ leave, and the twain had a long 
interview with Amran Ali. Ihe upshot of 
it was that Amran Ah told them that Bob 
was the living image of a chief called Lari 
Khan, who had lived for many years in the 
mountains to the East of Kandahar. He 
was a Eeringhee, or Englishman, but had 
thrown in his lot with the tribe ol the Ghilzais, 
and become the bosom tnend of the great 
chief Abdul the Mullah. His wife had been 
murdered by Afzul All the Afreedoe. This 
brigand had also maimed Lari Khan by 
cutting off his legs, and Abdul the Mullah 
had long pursued the Alreedee in order to 
avenge the death of his tnend. 

The Mullah lived in a fortress castle 
among the mountains, and Amran Ali knew 
that a rich reward awaited the man who 
could bring tidings of L&n Khan, or of his 
infant son. For years the Ghilzais had 
searched the mounla.ns for the bodies, but 
never a sign had been discovered. 

44 Faith,” said the sergeant, 44 the lad’s 
name is Laurie. What is’t ye ca’ it, 
Amran ? ” 

44 Lari, we call it,” replied the Khyberee, 
44 and Khan means chiet. By Allah, when 
the young Nawab goes with me to the hills, 
the Ghilzais, who knew his father, will go 
mad with delight, and Abdul the Mullah 
will love him, and keep him as his own son. 
1 knew the face of Lari Khan, and when 
he spake the tongue of the mountains, every 
doubt flew away from my mind.” 

44 It’s Providence, laddie, predestination 
nae mair an’ nae less, as sure as death. 
God has marked oot the path for ye, and go 
ye must ; forbyo there’s siller in it ; this 
horee-dealin’ loon is a true son of the hills. 
Amran he ca’s himsel’, 1 wadnae be surprised 
if he turned oot to bo a Cameron o’ that 
ilk. He’s like the breed, for ony kind o* 
cattle they’ll grab ’gin they get the chanoe. 
Man, man, it’s amazin’ hoo the Hielan’ 
blind comes oot. {Scotland or Afghanistan 
maks nae differ, we’re a’ Jock lamson’s 
bairns. Gie’s your hand, Amran, ye’re 
withoot doot a kinsman o’ my ain, and bluid’a 
thicker than waiter. But listen, Amran, 
if ony hairm comes tae the laddie, it’ll be a 
blood feud alween me and you, an I’ll 
stick my skene dhu in your gizzard, gin I 
have to traipse a’ Afghanistan tae find ye. 
Translate that tae him, Bob, and pull a dou* 
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face while ye’re tellin’ it, or better still, I’ll 
show him the skene dhu.” 

The Highlander pulled the vicious- 
looking knife from his stocking and ran 
his linger along the blade. Amran Ali 
smiled when Bob had given him the message, 
and took a Nepaul kukri out of his girdle 
and showed the broad curved blade to the 
Highlander. 

*' Tell the big man with the strange 
clothing and bare knees,” he said, “ that if 
any harm comes to young Lari Khan while 
he abides with the soldiers in Calcutta, that 
this blade will cut the big man’s head from 
his shoulders as sure as the sun is shining in 
the heavens.’* 

Macluro was satisfied. He roared with 
laughter and clapped Amran AH on the 
back, causing the horses to start, and even 
making the camels to grunt out their 
disapproval. 

A week later Amran Ali and his attendant 
horse-keepers set out with a string of young 
horses for the city of Agra. Bob accom¬ 
panied them. He had made up his mind 
to learn all could about India, and con¬ 
sidered that the best way would bo to 
appear like an Indian. He adopted the 
native dress, and with very closely cropped 
hair found the turban far more comfortable 
than any other kind of headgear. Ho 
darkened his face, hands, and legs, with a 
stain which Amran Ali bought in the bazaar. 
Around his waist he wore a broad red 
cummerband and in it carried his pistols, 
knife and kukri. 

He rode better than any of his party, for 
his teaching in horsemanship served him 
well. At first he felt the heat to be very 
oppressive, but after a time he grew accus¬ 
tomed to it, and could go many miles wit hout 
feeling unduly fatigued. He made a 
practice of taking as little water as possible 
when on a journey, and always breathed 
through his nostrils. He found that to 
keep the mouth closed in breathing was 
one of the best ways of avoiding throat 
dryness. He lived on the same food as 
the Afghan, and throve on his diet of rice, 
Afghan bread, and plenty of good, fresh 
fruit. 

At first the scenery struck him as being 
a trifle monotonous, because he had been so 
used to tramping through the well-wooded 
districts of England, with the lovely green¬ 
ness of the meadows and the freshness of the 
many running streams, but soon the glamour 
cf the vast Indian plains fell upon him, 
and then he learned that India had many 
wonderful forests. 

As they rode steadily towards the north¬ 
west Bob saw that some considerable 
movement among the British troops was 
going on. Trailing across the red plains 
were regiments of Native Infantry, under 
British officers. They swmng along with a 
fine martial air and seemed to be a stalwart, 
reliable body of men. Smart batteries of 
artillery rattled past, and once they had 
the sight of some fivo hundred Lancers 
cantering over the plain. All the men 
were bearded and each one appeared 
every inch a soldier. The sun glinted on 
the steel points of their long Janccs, and 
the horses they bestrode had good blood 
in them. More slender than English horses, 
they nevertheless seemed wiry and fit for 
any amount of service, and the men looked 
as though they had been trained to the 
saddle from infancy. 

Farther on they came upon a regiment 
of Gurkhas, clad in dark green, keen-faced 
eager little men who trotted along in a 
queer kind of ambling march which took 
them over the ground in wonderful fashion. 
They were jesting and laughing among 
themselves. Some of them shouted and 


shook their fists as Amran Ali and his 
companions cantered past. Bob looked 
at them with eager curiosity, but Amran 
Ali cursed within his beard and clutched 
his heavy pistol. 

“ Accursed tigers from Nepaul,” he said, 
when they had left the regiment behind; 
“ dogs and sons of dogs every one of them. 
They are making for the mountains of 
Afghanistan, and blood will flow 7 like water 
wiien they get among the passes. There is 
some muchicf going on in the North when 
the Nepiulesc are afoot, and every kukri 
is lying loosely in its sheath. We must 
push on. Lari Khan, our brothers may 
need us.” 

Long trains of camp followers next came 
in sight, water carriers, grass cutters, horse 
tenders, and crowds of women and children. 
They looked tired and footsore. All seemed 
to be making for a common point. Day 
after day the same kind of thing went on, 
until Bob made sure that a concentration of 
British forces w as being carried out and that 
the Punjaub, where the great Runjeet Singh 
reigned, was the point aimed at. 

But Amran Ah held a different opinion, 
for he said that the Sikhs, although they 
hated the white Feringhees and would 
willingly have seen them swept out of India, 
were at this time friends with the British, 
and that it must be to some point beyond 
Lahore that the troops were marching. 
Hence he concluded that it was either Persia 
or Afghanistan that was being aimed at. 

When the rainy season came on Bob had 
some idea of the discomforts of India. 
They plodded on however, passing Bhurt- 
pore, and skirting the Thar Desert, until 
they came into the Patiala territory, 
striking the Sutlej river near Aliwal, and 
encamping in a nullah close by the Gharra 
river about five or six miles from the city 
of Ferozepore. The city lay in a vast 
plain, which was absolutely treeless and 
almost like a w ilderness. If anything could 
have added to its wildness, it was given by 
a long tract of thick jungle. 

The plain was covered with tents, and 
a great army had encamped around 
Ferozepore. There were a brigade of 
artillery, under the command of Colonel 
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Graham, a brigade of cavalry under Colonel 
Arnold, and five brigades of infantry under 
Colonels Sale and Dennis of the Queen’9 
Service, and Colonels Nott, Roberts, and 
Wolseley, of tho Company’s Service. The 
Brigadiers were Sir Willoughby Cotton, a 
Burmese War veteran, and Major-General 
Duncan, this latter an officer of the Com¬ 
pany’s service. 

These formed the Army of Bengal, and 
another force, the Bombay Army, under 
Sir John Keane, had marched into camp 
a few days before Bob and Amran Ali had 
arrived at the Gharra. And yet another 
force, composed of Indians recruited in the 
Upper Provinces of India, but commanded 
by officers of the Company, were encamped 
a few miles away. 

Amran Ali and his friends had made a 
camp in the shelter of the nullah, and the 
horse-dealer soon sauntered off to the 
nearest encampment to pick up information 
concerning this huge gathering of troops. 
Ho returned at nightfall with abundant 
news. Mahomed Shah, the Ruler of Persia, 
backed by Russian gold and encouraged 
by Russian officers, had laid siego to the 
city of Herat. He had promised to hand 
the city to Dost Mohammed, who reigned 
over the restless city of Kabul, and further, 
to aid this chief in his struggle with Runjeet 
Singh. 

He hinted that on the fall of Herat 
and the subjugation of Runjeet Singh, a 
Mahommedan invasion of India would be 
undertaken under Russian, Persian, and 
Afghan leaders. Shah Kamran of Herat 
was an old debauchee, too feeble to offer 
much resistance in the city which was 
known as tho Gate of India, and once taken, 
Herat, situated in the midst of its mar- 
vellously fertile plain, the “Granary of 
Central Asia,” and standing on the great 
roads which converge upon India, would 
offer an admirable base for tho invasion of 
Hindostan. 

“ By Allah,” said Amran Ali, rubbing his 
hands, “ when Herat falls, the accursed 
Lion of the Punjaub will have his teeth 
drawn and his claws cut by a strong Afghan 
hand.” 

“ Is it likely to fall ? ” queried Bob. 

“ It must,” returned Amran ; “ when I was 
in the city last year, the fortifications wore 
tumbling down through decay. Nothing 
has been done to strengthen the walls for 
years. Yar Mahomed Khan, the Wuzeer, is 
hated by everyone, and the miserable 
Sheeahs are only fit to be slaves. We are 
Soonees, Mahomedans who know how 7 to 
fight and rule, and Horat will crumble into 
dust before Afghans from Kabul. You 
will see, l^ari Khan, how swiftly Dost 
Mohammed will come dow n tho Khyber and 
on to the plains, when Mahomed Shah 
advances over the dead bodies of the 
Hcratees.” 

“ But suppose that Herat does not 
fall,” said Bob, as he waved his hand in the 
direction of Ferozepore. “ The great army 
which is camped here has not been callod 
together for nothing. British soldiers are 
not like tho walls of Herat, and may be, it is 
intended to stiffen the fortifications with 
British bayonets. What would happen if 
this army marched up through the Bolan, 
and barred the Gate of India against Persian, 
Russian, and Afghan ? ’* 

Amran Ali glared at Bob. His face 
became clouded with fierce rage and for a 
moment it seemed as though ho meant to 
attack the lad. 

“ 1 forgot,” he growled, “ that you arc a 
Fcnnghce, Lari Khan: your words cut like 
a knife. What would happen, do you ask ? 
What happens when the tiger springs out 
upon a goat 7 What happens when the 
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mountain torrent bursts upon a village ? 
When the swift avalanche hurls itself down 
the mountain side upon a kafila of 
merchants ? There is only one ending and 
that is, destruction. And that is what Will 
happen to this army if it meets Dost 
Mohammed and Akbar Khan. May I be 
there to see it and to take part in the 
tight.” 

Bob saw that it was useless to continue 
the conversation on these l.nes, for Amran 
AJi had worked himself to a pitch of fury 
that boded ill to anyone who crossed him. 
He determined to let the subject drop, but at 
the same time thought it was necessary that 
his partnership with the Afghan should come 
to an end. If fighting was about to begin, 
Bob realised that his place ought to be with 


the British, and if men were required to hold 
India for Britain, no lad of English birth 
ought to stand aside. 

When Amran Ali cooled down a little Bob 
decided to let him know what his course of 
action would be. After supper the Afghan 
had recovered his usual disposition, and the 
men drew round the fire. Suddenly Amran 
drew from his bag a large bushy beard of 
thick black hair. He roared with laughter 
as he held it up. 

“ By Allah,” said he, “ I had forgotten my 
promise to Mahomed Hassan the Ghilzai. 
He was a friend of thy father, Lari Khan, 
and led the searchers who hunted for his 
body. I met him in Ferozcpore to-day and 
whispered a secret of mine in his ears. He 
gave me this false beard, and comes to-night 
(To be continued.) 


to the camp here to satisfy his mind. I 
want to surprise him. Fasten this on thy¬ 
self, and when he comes, stand in the light 
and give him greeting; say, ‘ Hail, Mahomed 
Hassan, chief of raiders and mightiest of 
thieves, I greet thee ! ’ ” 

Amran Ali slappel his knee with delight as 
he threw the beard across to Bob. It was 
fitted with a thin cord of silk and fastened 
easily. Bob slipped it on his face, as the 
rapid beat of a horse’s hoofs sounded on the 
hard plain. 

A wild-looking Afghan leaped from his 
horse and strode over to the fire. Bob stood 
in the light and in the Pushtoo tongue 
exclaimcJ, “ Hail, Mahomed Hassan, chief 
of raiders and mightiest of thieves, I greet 
thee ! ” 


t. 
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Just a Cuff-Link!” 


By HORACE A. WOOLLEY, 


A Story in 

Two Parts. 
__ 


el along, Ash¬ 
ley ! We’re 
nearly at the 
top. Up you 
go l” 

Stuart Ash¬ 
ley, leader of 
the Hawk 
Patrol, paused 
in his climb for 
adeeper breath. 
Shirley Hill is 
always a pretty 
stiff pull - up, 
but on this 
sweltering day 
the ascent was 
well-nigh over¬ 
powering — es¬ 
pecially when attempted at anything like 
Ashley’s characteristic pace! Scout Burton, 
toiling in the rear, grinned at the other’s 
momentary halt as he gave the above 
hail. 

But Ashley was already on the move. 
Heat or no heat, glare or no glare, he wasn't 
the sort to stop for more than the briefest 
span. Three minutes later he had gained 
the hill’s crest and was sweeping his gaze 
over tho wide tract of country below. For 
a month there had been settled sunshine— 
gloriously fine weather without a drop of 
rain by day or night. The countryside was 
completely scorched up. And there was no 
sign of a change : the clear air had no trace 
of thunder about; and the sun shone more 
fiercely than ever. 

As Ashley, with puckered brow, peered 
over tho stretch of land before him, his eyes, 
passing round by the trees and fields, which 
appeared to quiver and dance in the heat, saw 
that which brought him suddenly to the full 
alert and caused him to give out a sharp 
cry. 

“What is it? What’s up?” came 
Burton’s query from close behind. 

‘ l Fire ! Fire! ” was the answer. “ Look ! ” 
as the scout sprang forward. “ Over there 
—in Farmer Dyson’s stack-yard ! ” 

One glance in the direction indicated was 
sufficient to show that the outbreak was in 
an isolated rick-field, where little puffs of 
smoke were rising, while here and there red, 


A Scouting Story. 

CHAPTER I.—THE FIRE. 

angry points of light, fierce as the ravenous 
eye of some wild boast, gleamed out through 
the sunlight. 

“ My word ; it’s fairly caught! ” Harry 
Burton exclaimed. “ Hadn’t we better-’’ 

Ashley wheeled round. Where were 
the others—the rest of the patrol ? Ah, 
there—well up tho hill now. Whipping out 
his whistle he blew the most urgent summons 
known to the Hawks. At once they re¬ 
sponded to the call, heading for the summit 
at full tilt. 

“ Fire ! ” he roared. “ Fire ! Farmer 
Dyson’s yard ! Buck up ! Quick, Burton, 
this w F ay ! ” 

“ Hurry, you fellows ! ” shouted tho last- 
named as he sprang after his chum. “ Look 
alive ! ” 

The Scouts needed no second bidding. 
Dashing to the hill-top, they pounded dowm 
the slope pell-mell, and tore on at all speed, 
knowing full well that there w r asn’t a second 
to lose. 

Meanwhile the forerunners, maintaining 
their smart double, were fast nearing the 
field, which was not a great distance from 
tho foot of the hill—very little farther, in 
fact, than was the farmer's home-yard from 
the hay-ricks themselves. 

“ How about water ? ” asked Burton, 
during their mad dash. 

“ Pond,” was the short answer. 

“Yes, there’s a pond right enough ; but 
w'on’t that be dried up ? ” 

“ No—fed by a spring,” snapped Ashley, 
wdio had little fear regarding the wafer. 
The point with him was—would there be 
time to prevent the fire spreading to the 
other ricks ? In all there w'ere five hay¬ 
stacks; and one, now well alight, w f as 
quickly becoming a raging mass of 
fiame. 

Arrived at the scene, Ashley did not 
hesitate a second. His plan w ? as ready. 
The thinking had been done. In hia cool- 
headed fashion he had quickly grasped the 
situation, seen clearly what he ought to do, 
and now acted accordingly. 

So it was that when Farmer Dyson and 
a counlo of farm labourers hurried up shortly 
after the arrival of the scouts, the latter were 
working frantically, racing to and from the 
pond wi ll their hats for buokets, pounding 
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and beating their poles against the burning 
hay, and fighting with all their might to 
check the fire’s advance. 

Farmer Dyson had had the sense to 
bring some pails, and while he and his men 
made use of these, some of the scouts were 
hoisted to the top of the stack w'here 
they were able to help effectively by 
trampling. 

“ Keep at it, you fellows! ” panted 
Ashley. “ Stick to it ! ** 

Valiantly they toiled on. Crack ! crack ! 
went the whirling poles. Hiss ! hiss ! came 
the quick, steady succession of hatfuls on 
the glowing embers. 

Had there been a breeze all would have 
been lost—nothing then could have prevented 
the remaining ricks from igniting. But 
fortunately the air was perfectly still, and 
there was just the chance of the scouts 
stamping out the fire before it became too 
strong for them. 

Concentrating steadily upon the danger 
zone—that side of the consuming rick 
nearest to the next of the row—Ashley, 
ably supported by his fellow-scouts, held 
doggedly to it, with that iron resolution 
and purpose so invaluable when every ounce 
of energy counts heavily. Each scout 
worked splendidly, but Stuart Ashley w'aa 
the guiding spirit—the leader’s eye seemed 
to note every point, occupied though he was 
with his share of the fighting work; all 
through he never once lost his head or 
missed anything vital; and his prompt, 
ready defence of the still sound stacks 
met its r- ward, for presently he saw that 
they were gaining control. The mass of 
fire and fume was dwindling slowly—but 
surely. 

“ At it ! We’re making good our 
ground ! ” rose his encouraging shout. 
“ Stick to it, you chaps — we’ll win 
yet ! ” 

On they went, heedless of the acrid 
smoke and blistered hands a^d knees. Not 
for a moment did the slashing poles and 
stamping Hoots cease or the water-throwing 
slack until the danger w r as past and the 
battle won. 

“ Well, there’s four of ’em saved, after 
all!” quith Mr. Dyson, surveying the 
(Continued on p, 509.) 
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ii 7 ITU the opening of another cricket 
VV feeason we start again our ever- 
popular CRICKET COMPETITIONS. As 
before, they have been arranged to suit all 
classes of readers, so that those who arc more 
able at drawing than at writing can compete 
on equal terms. 

Our First Prizes are : 

TWELVE 8PLENDID CRICKET BAT8, 

w ith silver name-plate attached to each, and 
in addition to these many Consolation 
Prizes of Pocket-knives, Fountain Pens, 
Books, etc., will be awarded. The bats 
will be, as hitherto, the well-known John 
Piggott “ Surrey Driver,” which has been 
used and eulogised by Robert Abel, and 
which C. B. Fry has described as that 
‘ thoroughly good bat.” 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular “ B.O.P.” readers, 
irrespective of sex or nationality, but under 
the ago of eighteen. In every case where 
the subject admits of it—as in the drawing 
subjects—the competitor should use a 
postcard or single page of note-paper only, 
and bo most careful to see that name and 
address are clearly written at the top. When, 
however, the competition is a descriptive 
one, both sides of the paper may be used. 

REGULATIONS. 

1. One Prize Bat only may be won by any 
competitor in this Competition, but the 
same prize-winner is eligible to receive 
Consolation Prizes in other subjects. 

2. All work submitted must be strictly 
original, unless the Competition specifies to 
the contrary. Any competitor discovered 
copying in any one subject will be dis¬ 
qualified for the whole series. 


3. The name, address, and age of Com¬ 
petitors must be clearly Rtated in every case. 

4. “ B.O.P.” Certificates w ill bo awarded 
to all Prize-winners. 

5. The decision of tho Editor must he 
regarded as final in all cases ; no corre¬ 
spondence can bo entered into. 

COMPETITIONS. 

1. The most Appropriate Quotation 
from Shakespeare, applicable to cricket, 
or any special phase of cricket. ( Last day 
for sending in, June 30.) 

2. Pen-and-ink Dranying op “ Our 
First Eleven Captain.” {Last day for 
sending in, June 30.) 

3. A Set of Verses, in Three Stanzas, 
on “The Catch of the Season.” {fyist 
day for sending in, June 30.) 

4. “ The Funniest Cricket Story T 
Know.” (Entries need not bo original, but 
if copied the source must be given. Last 
day for sending in, June. 30.) 

5. Pen-and-ink Drawing: “The 

Winning Hit.” {Last day for sending in. 
June 30.) 

fi. “ Ode to my Favourite Bat,” not to 
exceed 30 lines. {Last day for sending in, 
July 21.) 

7. Best “ Limerick ” on a cricketing 
subject. (Any competitor may send in up 


to four examples, but not more. Last day 
for sending in, July 21.) 

8. Pen-and-ink Drawing op a Pre- 
hlstoric Cricket Match, humorously 
treated. {Last day for sending in, July 21.) 

9. Best Painting in Colours of “My 
School (or Club) Cricket Cap.” (Name 
of School or Club represented must be given. 
Last day for sending in, July 31.) 

10. Best Design for a “Boy’s Own- 
Cricket Club” Badge, with monogram 
“ B.O.C.C.” (Isist day for sending in, July 31. \ 

11. Descriptive Sketch: “Why I 

Think - is the Best All-round 

Cricketer of the Day.” (Competitors 
must choose their own subject for this 
essay ; limit of words, 400. Last day for 
sending in, July 31.) 

12. Humorous Complete Cricket Story 
(Fiction), not to exceed 1,500 words. (Last 
day for sending in, July 31.) 

For particulars of the Special Auto¬ 
graphed Cricket Bat Competition, 
readers are referred to p. 527 of this monthly 
Part. 


Later on another Cricket Bat Prize, offered 
by Mr. Gilbert Jessof, will be awarded for 
the best set of answers to an examination 
paper on “ Cricket Law.” Particulars of 
this will be announced later. 


Prize Drawing in Pen-and-ink Sketch Competition : “ The Cricket Enthusiast and the Slacker.” 
(Sco last vol., p. 479.) 

(Dratm by HENRY WEIGHT.) 
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Hawks, as grimy, wet, and breathless they 
rested from their labours beside the great 
damp patch which was now smouldering 
itself out, helped by an occasional pail 
bestowed on it by other farm-hands and 
people who had arrived over the hill from 
Shirley village. “ Four saved—and I’ve 
you scouts to thank for it,” he added 
gratefully. “ I reckon you tackled that 
job firet-rate. If you hadn’t have been 
here I should probably have lost not one— 
but the lot; and a serious loss it would have 
been, for none of them ricks are insured—as 
the party who did it knew well enough ! ” 

“ Ah ! ” said Ashley sharply, “ then you 
don’t believe it’s a case of spontaneous com¬ 
bustion, sir 1 ** 

41 No, indeed; that was lit intentionally ! ” 
declared the farmer, voicing an opinion he 


had already expressed. “ That was done o’ 
purpose ! ” 

“ You suspect someone ? ” 

“ Suspect! I know ! George Kompstcr’s 
at the bottom of this. He was a labourer o’ 
mine till last week when we had a bit of a 
rumpus over a job I’d sot him, which ended 
in my sacking him. Since then I’ve heard 
more than once that he’s been saying he’d 
pay me out!” 

“ H’m ! Sounds rather nasty,” com¬ 
mented Ashley. “ Have you seen Kempster 
hanging round here at all 1 ” 

“ No,” Mr. Dyson slowly admitted. 
44 But that doesn’t alter it. He wouldn’t 
show himself—he’d be off like a shot soon 
as he’d done it.” 

“ Y-c-s,” said Ashley after a thoughtful 
pause, then glimpsing an approaching form, 

(To be concluded next week.) 



he added : “ Well, here’s the constable, Mr. 
Dyson, so we’ll leave you in his hands.” 

To the officer of the law the farmer quickly 
made known his fears and suspicions, where¬ 
upon the former, who believed in prompt 
measures, at once decided to discover the 
whereabouts of George Kempster—and 
arrest him. This proved surprisingly easy; 
for Kempster was discovered in the village 
inn, dozing over an after-dinner pipe, and 
though he stoutly denied the charge, the 
evidence appeared so conclusive that, he was 
forthwith apprehended and driven to the 
nearest town. 

It certainly seemed, on the face of it, that 
he was guilty, and indeed he might well have 
been convicted, too, had not something 
happened which entirely changed the course 
of events. 
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Under the Edge ol 

A Story of Three Chums and 

By F. H. BOUTON, 


belated pedestrian 
and the harmless, 
necessary constables 
at corners, were the 
only people to be 
met with in the 
deserted Carndale 
streets. Morris, ac¬ 
companied by the 
man who had roused 
him, and who had 
l>een waiting to close 
the doors for the 
night, hurried up 
the High Street, 
the propr.etor him¬ 
self standing at the portal of the hostelry, 
and looking out along the moonlit roadway. 
Search and enquiry, however, alike proved 
fruitless. Once Morris thought he recognised 
a distant figure in the moonlight, but before 
he had reached the spot the person, whoever 
he might have been, was gone. And once, 
at the end of the High Street, he made 
enquiry of the constable standing there. 
The man eyed him under the light of 
the lamp at the crossing. 

“ You’ll be meaning young Mr. Hutton, 
likely ? ” he said, and Morris’s heart beat 
quicker. 

“ You know him, then ? ” he asked 
eagerly. 

“ Know him ? Ay. A’m frae Burnbrae 
mysel’. Have I see’d him ? Well, I sec him 
a matter of two hour or so sin’, walking up 
t’ High Street, like he’d a wonl week in front 
of him. He give me 4 Good e'en ’ . . .” 

“ Yes ! Which way did he go ? ” 

“ Bothered if I knows ! ” was the guarded 
reply. “ I says ‘ Good neet to you, Mr. 
Hutton,’ I says ; an’ he goes in t’ direction of 
t’ town and by t’ time A’d looked again 
he were gone—it med ’a been up Castle 
Street, or again, it med ’a been down to 
t’ dock.” 

Morris turned away, disheartened at this 
very unsatisfactory answer, clearly as 
useless as if it had passed through the 
most official of channels on its way to 
him. 

At length he was constrained to give up, 
albeit reluctantly, comforting himself with 
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the thought that Hutton must have put 
up for the night with one of the several 
friends he knew' him to have in the town. 
Though why he should have done so erratic 
and thoughtless a thing, Morris failed to 
understand. Had the addresses of any 
of these friends been known to him, he 
would have knocked them up, late as the 
hour was ; but being in ignorance of their 
whereabouts, he returned at length w ith the 
porter to the hotel and retired to his restless 
bed. 

In his broken sleep troubled dreams 
disturbed him—dreams in which Hutton 
appeared : or was found, a lifeless body, by 
the canal wharf : or had sent to explain 
his absence : all mixed up with dreams in 
which no Hu.ton was involved, dreams 
foreign to all he had thought of or done 
that day. But falling rather more soundly 
asleep towards the time for rising, he had 
the most vivid vision of all; for, on the 
sudden, with a loud bang, the door was 
flung open, and Hutton, laughing as usual, 
bounced in. 

He started from his bed : the couch 
beside him was undisturbed, but it was 
a loud knocking at his door which had 
awakened him, and he flung it open, sure at 
last that his friend was back, only to be 
again disappointed. 

“ Half-past eight, sir,” exclaimed the 
boots. “ I thought you might want to be 
callel.” 

“ Has Mr. Hutton turned up ? ” 

“ No, sir, not as I knows on,” was the 
disheartening reply. 

Morris sat down to his breakfast with 
little appetite. The room was deserted ; 
but as he finished his poor meal the pro¬ 
prietor entered, and together the two 
discussed the situation, though here again 
there was little of comfort. Failing the 
wanderer’s return in another half-hour, it 
was decided that formal application must be 
made at the polce station for such assistance 
as might be forthcoming ; and the pessi¬ 
mistic hope that nothing might have 
44 happened ” on the canal quay, supposing 
the lad to have strolled that way, was 
anything but encouragement to poor Morris. 
By nine, therefore, he had abandoned all 
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hope of his friend’s return and shortly after 
had lodged information of the disappearance 
officially. Full details of the missing lad 
were taken with due solemnity. The first 
thing, said the Chief Constable, was to make 
enquiries of all the men out on their beats 
since Hutton was last seen, and failing 
success in this direction, to issue official 
posters. 

44 Better wire Burnbrae, sir,” he remarked ; 
“ they ought to be informed at once. 
Besides, there’s just the least chance . . 

“ Yes, of course, of course ! ” answered 
Morris. 44 What an ass I was not to have 
thought of it! ” 

44 And I’ll set all enquiry afoot mean¬ 
while,” continued the Chief Constable. 

The next perplexity in this morning of 
puzzles was, whether to wire to Mrs. Hutton 
or to Phyllis, in the absence of the father; 
and Morris at last decided to telegraph to 
the girl, lest the mother should be unduly 
alarmed. Although barely sixteen, Phyllis 
had, in his opinion, 44 her head properly 
screwed on: it didn’t joggle about loose, like 
it did with most silly, giggling girls.” To 
her, therefore, he sent a brief message: 

“ Dennis missing. Has he turned up at 
home ? Wire reply to King’s Arms, 
Carndale. Morris.” 

Then he turned to make his way to the 
quay. 

It was a forlorn hope. Indeed, he would 
not have had it other. And yet, in spit© 
of telling himself this, his heart was tilled 
with ugliest of misgivings. The whole thing— 
the sudden disappearance, and the absolutely 
trackless silence—was terrifying him. It 
was no use his telling himself over and over 
again that Hutton would tui n up as suddenly 
as he had vanished, and laugh at all the 
upset his thoughtless wandering had caused. 
He felt at heart tHis was the very last thing 
to happen; his comrade was not of that 
careless, indifferent type, which seeks only 
its own pleasure, and recks nothing of the 
possible discomfort to others. 

On arrival at the canal wharf he found 
there only one barge moored alongside. 
A second vessel was casting loose at the 
farther end of the basin, some little distance 
from where he was standing. He therefore" 
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like, and he says ‘ Good-noet ’ to me, he 
says, and he ’opes I’m none t’ warsc o’ my 
wettin’. And then he turns and walks 
away.” 

“In which direction ? ” asked Morris. 
The r-lue seemed slight enough after all. 

“ Ower yonder, same way as he come, 
frae t" direction o’ t' High Street.” 

“ He couldn’t—you don’t think—” 

Morris hesitated: he feared to put his 
thought into bald words. The men looked 
stolidly at him : they were not the sort 
quick to pick up unspoken ideas. 

“ There isn’t any possibility of his having 
slipped at the quay edge ? ” 

The boy’s heart beat madly as he put the 
vital question: but the answer relieved 
him from at least that terror. 

“ Not him, maister ! I watched him a 
while : he never come near enuff to t’ edge 
to slip. Theer’s no fear o’ that.” 

Thanking both men, Morris turned away. 
Evidcntly no further clues would be got 
here. The few other persons about the 
wharf, and whom he questioned in the 
hope of picking up fresh news, had seen 
nothing of Hutton, and could give no in¬ 
formation of any kind. 

The mystery was by now beginning to 
wear him. No possible theory ho could 
formulate satisfied his troubled mind. 
Dejectedly he called in at the police station, 
only to find that so far no light could be 
thrown upon the matter. Some of the men 
who had been upon the night beats were 
resting and had not yet been interrogated, 
and those whom it had been possible to 
question could give no help. 

“ I suppose,” asked the Inspector, “ there 
was no one you know of who had a grudge 
against young Mr. Hutton ? ” 

Morris gave a start. 

“ No,” he said, “ no one—except—” 

Then he told the story of the bargeman. 

“ HTn ! ” The Inspector looked thought¬ 
ful. “ What was the name of the barge ? ” 

“ There’s a silly ass ! ” exclaimed Morris. 
“ I never once gave a look. Well, of all 
the short-sighted idiots! But,” he added, 
“ I am quite sure there’s nothing wrong in 
that quarter. The man’s manner was 
perfectly convincing this morning.” 

The Inspector shook his head. 

“ You can never tell,” he said, wuth a 
patronising smile. “ However, we'll soon 
find out.” 

Later Morris learnt that due enquiry had 
been made, and that nothing had been 
gleaned in tho quarter concerned which could 
justify suspicion. Ho was not surprised : he 
had somehow felt all along that there was 
no hope there. 

But now he made his way back again to 
the hotel. There might be a wire putting 
things straight. He could hardly hope for 
it, but still—strange how we cling to straws, 
and sink, and clutch again at other straw's! 
There was no wire, however, and nothing 
fresh had transpired. Utterly miserable, he 
sauntered out towards the railway station, 
idly wondering what next ho should do. 
As he strolled on the platform, turning over 
in his mind the events so untowardly shaping, 
he noticed that a train was evidently 
expected. He might as well wait, there 
w'as nothing else to do at present and there 
was just a chance that Hutton might turn 
up: though, indeed, why ho should it was 
impossible to say. 

Although when the train drew' up no 
Dennis alighted, one of the first passengers 
to get out was Phyllis Hutton. He hurried 
forward. 

“ You got my telegram ? ” he asked 
eagerly. It was such a relief to have some 
one else to talk things over with. 

Even as he asked, he saw the question 


addressed himself to an old weather-beaten 
bargee, who was leaning upon the deck of 
the boat close at hand. But in answer to 
his enquiry the old chap shook his head 
slowly. 

“ No, sir,” he replied, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, and speaking with much delibera¬ 
tion, “I can’t say as I’ve see’d anyone o’ 
that description. Fact is, sir, I turned in 
betimes yesterneet, and . . .” 

He looked up for a moment, and his eye 
fell on tho vessel now’ getting under weigh. 

“ I did hear talking, too,” he said, and 
suddenly put his hands to his mouth. 


and come round the basin edge towards 
them. That he, too, recognised Morris was 
evident, for a surly grin was on his face as 
he drew near. But apparently he bore no 
particular ill will towards the lad, for he 
answered the question put to him readily’ 
enough. If a shrewder observer might havo 
noticed a hesitancy in his manner, certainly’ 
Morris saw none; and even if he had. the 
explanation would have occurred to him 
quite naturally. For it was certain that 
their first introduction had been of an 
unusually embarrassing nature. 

“ ’Ave I sce’d a young gentleman down 


“ Hi ! Bill ! ” he yelled. 

The man in charge of the moving barge 
stopped his horse and turned his head at 
the call. 

“ What’s up ? ” lie shouted, somewhat 
angrily, as though annoyed at the delay. 

Morris’s heart beat fast. The voice 
sounded familiar in his ears, and as he 
looked he recognised the man himself. It 
was none other than the fellow with whom 
they had had their unpleasant encounter on 
the aqueduct towing-path : there could be no 
doubt of it. For a moment some foolish 
thought that perhaps at last he was going 
to get a clue to the w hereabouts of his friend 
flitted through his mind, but tho next 
instant he saw' how baseless such a notion 
really was. The man, again roughly’ 
bidding his horse “ Whoa ! ’ had turned 


’ere ? You'll be meaning him as fleyed 
(frightened) yon horse, and got me chucked 
into t' watter, ’appen ? ” he said with a 
careless laugh. 

“ That’s the one! ’ exclaimed Morris 
eagerly’. Was he round hero last night 
and did you see what came of him ? I can’t 
get news of him anywhere. He ought to 
have turned up at the King’s Arms Hotel 
again yesterday, but he hasn't showed up 
at all. 

“ Ay ! ” was tho slow’ answer. “ I seo'd 
him, sure enuff. Ho were just walking 
along t’ wharf, wi’ his hands in his pockets, 
’appen it ’ud be about ten o’clock, and t’ 
place was quiet, nobbut me about—” 

“ Yes ? ” cried Morris, as the fellow paused 
aggravatingly. 

“ Weel, I just gives him * Good-neet ’ 


The man in charge of the moving barge stopped his horse and turned his head 
at the call.’* 
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might well have remained unspoken: its 
answer was all too plain in the girl’s face. 
The smile was still there, but it hurt Morris 
to see how pitifully near to tears it was. 
She nodded her head. 

“ I thought I’d better come at once,” she 
said, “so I made some excuse to mother 
about a long day’s visiting in Camdale, so as 
to keep her from worrying too soon. The 
first thing is to look up the people we know 
hero, and if that fails—but it mustn't, must 
it?” 

She lifted hopeful eyes to the lad. ami 
he tried hard to answer back with equal 
cheerfulness. They both had need of all 
their young optimism, for after an hour of 
anxious enquiries, spreading consternation 
among friends, and drawing forth torrents 
of sympathy, but not gaining the slight¬ 
est clue as to Dennis's whereabouts, they 
returned to a private room at the hotel to 
discuss the situation anew'. The last chanoo 
had failed miserably, and Morris, having 
got the address from the girl, had wired 
to Mr. Hutton to come with all speed. 

“ Father will be here by tho five train. 
I expect,” said Phyllis. “ I hope he won’t 
be later. It’s lucky he was staving in 
Lunechester last night, and intended to have 
got back to Burnbrao this evening. I 
shall be glad when ho comes: it’s all—it's 
so—oh, poor Dennis ! Where can he be ? 
Where can he be ? ” 

Tho sweet, brave smile, that all the 
morning had struggled to the surface, died 
suddenly. She buried her face in her hands 
and gave way to uncontrollable sobbing. 

Morris stood awkwardly beside her. Tears 
from Phyllis had been hitherto a thing 
unthinkable. 

“ Phyll. old girl,” ho stammered, “ Phyll, 
old girl, don't do that. I can’t bear to see 
it. Cheer up ! We’ll see him before many 
hours are gone : it’s sure to be all right.” 

Yet his own heart sank still lower as he 
spoke. 

Indeed, things showed no sign of brighten¬ 
ing, even w’hen Mr. Hutton arrived post¬ 
haste, and himself probed as far as might 
be into the mystery. They all went back 
that night to Burnbrae, and Mrs. Hutton 
perforce had to be told. She tried hard, for 
the sake of them all, to bear the shock 
bravely, but they saw only too plainly how 
her mother’s heart was aching, and her 
soul was crying inwardly for her boy. 

On Sunday morning Mr. Hutton and 
Morris went again to Camdale. The police 
had no further information; and, after tho 
last interview which the father had alone 


with the Chief Constable, Morris noticed as 
he came away that his face was pale as death. 

“ Mr. Hutton,” he gasped, “ what is it ? 
Have you heard bad new’s ? ” 

Tho other looked straight ahead of him as 
he walked up the street. 

“ I've ”—his mouth twitched a little, 
and his voice was low—“ I’ve told them to 
—to drag the canal basin.” 

Morris’s heart seemed to stop. Then cast¬ 
ing a shy glance at the father’s troubled 
face, he pulled himself together with 
effort. 

“ Yes,” he said with forced cheerfulness. 
“ Perhaps it’s as well to have it done 
because it’ll relieve us of one fear. And I 
feel certain Dennis will turn up all right 
before long.” 

There was no reply, and when they reached 
the King’s Arms Mr. Hutton retired to his 
room to fight his sorrow' in solitude. 

Early next morning a message was re¬ 
ceived that the dragging of the canal basin 
had been happily fruitless. But when 
another day had drawn out its weary 
length, and Tuesday morning brought 
no fresh hope, Morris broached an idea 
which had been in his mind for a day or 
two. 

11 There’s one thing wo might try,” he 
ventured; “ if we could get hold of Mr. 
Brant-” 

Mr. Hutton shook his head. He had no 
belief that from so remote a source any help 
could be forthcoming, and was not disposed 
to invite a stranger’s assistance when such 
invitation appeared as if it must be hope¬ 
lessly futile. 

“ He’s a marvel, sir,” urged Morris, with 
all a boy’s refreshing faith in his hero. 1 ‘ If 
there's anyone can track Dennis, I’m certain 
it’s the ‘ Wizard *.” 

And although the father again refused at 
the time to seek such apparently fruitless 
aid, with the arrival of evening his troubled 
mind turned once more to tho subject. 
There was the usual police wire, opened with 
despairing hands, and thrown down in utter 
despondency when read : 

“ No further news to report.” 

Mr. Hutton's face hardened. 

“ I’ve put out a reward of £oOO: I’ll 
double it to-morrow. And meanwhile, 
Morris, my boy, we can but try. He may 
not be in Lunechester just now, and if he is 
ho may not bo able to help us ; but we’ll 
try. Send for your Mr. Brant.” 

Whereupon Morris rushed down to the 
village. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


E. CLARK.—1. Play cricket and other outdoor game* 
in the summer and be careful of standing about in 
tho winter. Football would ot bo desirnblo, but a 
good walk every day would be beneficial. 2. It 
is very seldom that they recur after an operation. 

0. C.—A half-crown of George tho Fourth of 1820. 
1821 or 1823, if in good preservation, is worth quite 
five shilling*. 

It. G. FLOCKROSE.—The building of a Rob Rov 
canoe was fully described on page 171 of our seventh 
volunio. A more useful canoe is described in a 
series of articles under the heading of " A Portable 
Home” on pages 13, 29, 91, 108, 123 and 173 of 
our eighteenth volume. Roth volumes havo long 
been out of print- but might be obtained second¬ 
hand through an advertisement in our columns. 

AXXIOUS.—In our sixteenth volume you will find a 
series of articles on “ Our Great Banks and How to 
Enter Them ” which will answer all your queries. 

REAPER.—” Rattlin the Reefer,” which is included 
in the list of works by Captain Marry at, was 
written by Edward Howard. 

" TREBARTnA.”—Your scalp is evidently too dry and 
needs well rubbing with brilliantine or some similar 
preparation. Any hairdresser will supply you with 
a remedy. 

H. G. R1CHARP8.—1. Swiss (issued in commemoration 
of twenty-fifth year of Postal Union). 2. Italian. 
3. Kashmir, placed upside down. 

CURIOSITY.—The names of animals, birds, fishes and 
other creatures will well repay your investigation. 
" Tiger ” is (most probably ) derived from an old 
Persian word signifying swiftness. Note the name 
of the river Tigris, the " swift-flowing river.” 

SCOTTTF. Sheffield.—N o stamp collector should be 
without a dealer's catalogue. 

A. R. Hardwick.—T he beaches of the south coast are 
among the beet hunting-grounds for pebbles. The 
Chesil Beach, below Portland Bill, is perhaps the 
most extensive accumulation of shingle in the 
Rritish Isles. Chalcedonic pebbles, choanitee, moss- 
agates, are to be found in numbers there. 

F. L. T. (Derby).—We cannot ask you to send the 
MS., as from your description it is far too long for 
our purposes. 2. The verses wc will keep in the 
hope of finding a place for them in the Open 
Column. 

F. Jacksox (Dundee).—It is essential that every 
British emigrant proceeding to the Argentine should 
understand that the laws and language of the 
Republic are entirely different from those of Great 
Britain, that ignorance of Spanish will be a serious 
handicap to him in his search for work, and that 
he will have to compete in tho labour market with 
Italians and .Spaniards, and in tlie less settled pro¬ 
vinces with natives, who are accustomed to standards 
of living and rates of wages greatly inferior to those 
to which he has been accustomed in this country. 
For these reasons it is dangerous for any British 
emigrant without capital to proceed to the Argentine 
unless he has obtained a definite personal guarantee 
of work from an employer in the Republic prior to 
his departure from England. Unskilled workmen 
or clerks, in search of speculative employment, are 
warned against emigration to the Argentine. 



When the train drew up . . . one of the first passengers to get out was Phyllis Hutton#" (See p. 510.) 
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A SETTLER'S LIFE IN CANADA. 

(The following letter, which Is forwarded by a reader, 
gives an Interesting glimpse into the life of a settler 
in the Canadian North-West. We print it just as 
it was roceivcd.—Ed. “ B.O.P.*’] 

“ RADSVXLLB, 

“ Saskatchewan, 

“ Canada. 

“Wed., Jan. 15/ T3. 

*' My Dear Old Friend, 

“ ron asked me in your last welcome letter to 
describe our life out here; well, I now do so. Mind 
you, I speak from personal experience, so can only 
say what it is like round where we are; it may be a 
trifle different in other parts, but, on the whole, I 
think wc all do much alike. Of course we experience 
somewhat different weather to what we were used to 
in the old country. For instance, the temperature in 
summer is about 95 degrees in the shade, whilst in 
winter it has been as low as 40 degrees below zero. 
Not much of a difference, is it? But still we get used 
to it, so what does it matter ? 

“ A settler’s life in reality is very, very different 
from a story-book one’s life; far more exacting and 
perilous. Just an incident to illustrate this. One 
day last winter Will and I had to take a load of com 
and flax into the town and cart home a store of pro¬ 
visions, etc., for once the suow sets in it is utterly 
impossible to fetch them, as the so-called roads are 
completely hidden. Well, we delivered our corn and 
bought our provender, a business which occupied nearly 
five hours, so that by the time we had liitched up our 
team of three strong oxen (horses are not used much 
for cart work out hero) it was close on to 4 P.M., and 
we had ten miles to go before we reached home. Just 
as we were setting out for home the old trapper (for 
he is so called) warned us to make all speed as some 
rough weather was hanging round. Bill, however, 
didn’t think so, and said os much, but still the old 
chap repeated his warning much to Bill’s amusement. 

" So out we set, undaunted by any warning, and 
had got a oouplo of miles, perhaps three, when I 
noticed the sky behind us growing blacker and blacker 
■every minute. Calling Bill’s attention to it I voiced 
rny fears as to the truth of the warning we had received ; 
and at last he had to admit (though not willingly) that 
it looked nasty. Nasty wasn’t the name for it when, 
ten minutes later, the snow began to fall; in fact, 
inside half an hour we were enveloped in a thick cover¬ 
in'' of snow. Still we blundered on, the snow whirling 
round us and every minute becoming deeper and 
deeper, until at last we lost our wiry completely. 
Here was a pretty mess to be in ; lost with a team 
of oxen and wagonload of provisions, and every 
prospect of being compelled to remain where we were 
all night. 

■* So we made the best of a bad job and set about 
making ourselves as comfortable as we possibly could. 
First along we erected a sort of shelter for the beasts 
by means of two tarpaulins and some planks we were 
taking home ; then we lit a fire ou the lee side of the 
wagon and cooked a bit of food. By the time we had 
finished our meal it was close on ten o’clock, so we 
wrapped up well and turned in for a sleep. 

" W'hen I woke it was just sunrise and old .Sol was 
beginning to tinge the tops of the hills with gold, and 
the snow had ceased falling. Having made up the 
tire 1 roused Bill and having breakfasted we struck 
camp and set out for home. But as the snow was 
nearly three feet deep yon can guess we didn’t exceed 
the speed limit; in fact it took us nearly ten hours 
to go about seven miles. As can be imagined our 
folks were glad to see us safely homo for they did not 
know where we were or how we were getting on. Still, 
this is only one of the many little incidents which go 
to xnnke up our life out here. That was a very cold 
.experience, now let me tell you of one a trifle wanner. 
It occurred last October and, while it lasted, made 
tilings hot—rather too hot for me. 

" Just as we were sitting down to dinner one day. 
it was a .Sunday if I remomber rightly, our nearest 
neighbour, who is a French Canadian and lives about 
half a mile west, came rushing in with the news that 
the prairie was alight. Up we started, dinner forgotten, 
and bolted outride. The prairio was alight, there was 
no question about that, for huge clouds of black 
smoko were rolling up from the south-west. As you 
will remembor, we had a fire two years ago which 
destroyed all our standing crops, so we were soon at 
wvork making a flre-guard round the settlement. 


“ Let me explain what a fire-guard is. You go 
about a quarter of a mile off the settlement and burn 
a circle about two yards wide in the grass in order 
that the fire on reaching this burnt land has nothing 
to feed on and so dies out. Happily, however, this 
guard was not needed this time, as the fire was got 
under by the troops from the town before it had time 
to obtain a firm hold on the trees and scrub growing 
on the hill-side, still it got within a couple of miles 
of us, and that was plenty near enough, so close was it 
that sparks and cinders fell in the settlement yard 
and kept us busy extinguishing them ; while the heat 
made the ground underfoot quite warm, and the 
reflection from it turned night into day. This is two 
I’ve seen and I don't want to seo any more, they are 
something grand but so very awdul. 

“As for our daily lifo it consists mainly of ploughing, 
lumbering and tending the cattle that roam at will 
inside the enclosure ; for we have now five beasts— 
three cows, two heifers and several calves. So you 



Mr. Donald Dinnie. 

(“ A Grand Old Athlete.”) 

see we have plenty to do, real hard work, but oh, so 
pleasant is it to bo out in the open all day among the 
birds and flowers. Talking of flowers, you just ought 
to be able to see the prairie in summer, it’s grand 1 
The red flowers, somewhat like a large corn poppy in 
shape and colour, which cover the land are splendid ; 
wliilo away to the east and west stretch the hills 
covered with trees and flowers, and backing this is 
the blue mantle of heaven, flecked here and there with 
snow-white clouds. It’s a picture worthy of any 
artist's canvas. 

“For .sport we organise a shoot. Our target is an 
animal about tho size of the English fox, perhaps a 
bit bigger, namely the prairie wolf, a sly, artful beggar, 
very pretty to look at but very nasty if cornered. If 
we have lost a sheep or a fowl the wolf usually gets 
the blame ; and so we decide to hunt him dowm. The 
evening before the hunt everything is got in order 
and our mode of procession planned. On tho day 
appointed wo set out about 5 A.M.. or as soon after as 
possible, for the crafty animal lies low during the 
daytime. After a preliminary hunt round his trail is 
found and we sooner or later catch sight of him. If 
l*of»sible we form a cordon round his hiding-place, and 
when all are posted let out a terrific yell. Sometimes 


he will break cover at the first yell, sometimes a second 
is necessary before his long, grey form dashes out. 

** Bang! bang I the reports of tho rifles ring out, 
and giving one bound into the air the wolf falls lifeless. 
Then comes the task of skinning the carcase (on one 
oocasion, I remember, it was done in the record time 
of ten minutes), after which we set our faces for home 
where we arrive hungry but satisfied. 

“ So you see that if we do have to work liard we 
play sometimes too. Now, farewell, old friend, for 
they call me to assist in loading tho wagon with saexa 
of grain ready for town on Friday. 

“ Yours sinoarcly, 

“ George.” 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A GBAND OLD ATHLETE. 

A TESTIMONIAL is being got up for Donald Dinnie, 
the veteran athlete. During his career lie has won 
11,000 contests and been awarded 150 championship 
cups and medals. In sheer feata of strength, in 
wrestling and in hanuner-tlirowing, ho was never 
beaten, and, unlike most heavyweights, he was a 
jumper and a runner to boot. He has made a high 
jump of 6 ft. 1 in., a long jump of 20 ft. 1 in., a hop, 
skip and jump of 41 ft-., and has run 100 yards in 
10 { sec., and at liis best ho had few equals in hurdle 
racing. He will be 76 in June. Our photograph 
si tow s Donald Dinnie with his medals. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

PANAMA HATS. 

AS we have learned that a calla lily ia not a lily, and 
a dog-tooth violet is not a violet, we need not be 

surprised to fiud that Panama hats are not made in 

Panama. The name became fastened upon them 

because Panama was formerly the principal market 
for their sale. The hats are nearly all made in Ecuador, 
where one town is called Jipijapa, the Spanish name 
for the peculiar grass used, simply because its in¬ 
habitants are so generally engaged in hat manufacture. 
Manabi, the province in which Jipijapa is situated, 
produces hats to the value of €160.000 in a year. 

The best specimens of tliis kind of head-gear sell 
for €16 or £20 each, and arc exceedingly silky, and so 
flexible that one may be folded and put, into the 
pocket without being marred in the slightest degree. 
These finest hats rarely find their way to this country, 
but are sold to planters along the South American 
coast. 

The making of one of the best hats is a tedious and 
delicate task, and months arc sometimes required for 
its completion. It cannot be made by daylight, for 
the drjiiess of the air would stiffen and injure the 
delicate fibres. The favourable time is after sundown, 
w hen more dampness is in the atmosphere. Light is 
required for' the work, but a lamp or any other arti¬ 
ficial light will attract, insects, which may mar the 
beauty of the hat. Com-equenUy the weavers sit out- 
of-doors and plait their lints b_\ the light of tiro moon. 









Price One Penny. 

[all K10UT8 RESERVED.] 
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THE KING-MAKER’S OATH. (See p. 521.) 

The Earl of Warwick at the Battle of Ferrybridge. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Oum Paper" by EDGAR A. HOLLOWAY.) 
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The Son of an Anarchist: 

A Tale oT Strange Mystery and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B, OLKMENTSON, MJt. f 

Author of “ A Couple of Scampt," etc. 




HAT evoning, 
after tea. 
Ronald and 
Bobbie 
strolled out 
of the inn, and, finding 
a haystack in a field, 
belonging to a farmer 
whom they knew, they 
lay down against it 
and tried to get some 
sleep ; for they know 
that they would Ik* 
very tirod before the 
night was over unless 
they rested now. They 
lay against the hay¬ 
stack dozing till some 
time after sunset, when 
a cold wind sprang up 
and they decided to move on in order to keep 
warm. They thought it would be wise to 
reach the ruin at about eleven, so as to be 
able to conceal themselves effectually before 
the mysterious Btranger arrived. As the 
ruin was about an hour and a half’s walk 
away, it would, therefore, be necessary to 
leave Rooklcigh at half-past nine. Till then 
they amused themselves by walking about 
the village and talking to the inhabitants. 

Everyone was curious to know what the 
two scouts were doing in Rockleigh so late in 
the evening ; but, without actually saying as 
much, they gave the impression that they 
were on their way to visit a neighbouring 
camp, where they were going to spend the 
night. 

Leaving the village at half-past nine, they 
had a long moonlight walk through the 
woods and by the river side, which, if they 
had not felt so excited about the adventure 
that lay before them, would have been 
most enjoyable. At last they reached the 
ruin. It was quite deserted and looked most 
dreary and mournful in the moonlight, its 
grey ivy-crowned walLs mirrored in the water 
of a large pond, which lay on one side of the 
building, half filled with water-lilies. There 
was not a sound to be heard save now and 
then the splash of a water-rat plunging back 
into the pond or the hiss of the young owLs 
in their home among the ivy. 

After walking round the ruin several times, 
both inside and out, the boys selected for 
their hiding-place a deep recess in the wall 
inside the building, overgrown with ivy. 


from which they could sec the whole of the 
open space in the centre of the ruin and also, 
through a small window overlooking the 
pond, the path by which the}’ had come from 
Rockleigh. Concealing themselves among 
the ivy in this recess, they waited patiently 
for the appointed hour. 

A church clock in the distance was just 
striking half-past eleven, when two dark 
figures crept silently up the pathway and 
vanished as if by magic into the shadow of 
the building ; five minutes latercame anot her 


CHAPTER XIX.—A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 

two and yet two more. The anarchists were 
evidently mustering in force ; and Ronald 
la gan to feel rather alarmed. These six 
m.*n were not all, for presently the boys 
heard faint footsteps at the other side of 
the ruin and then five men entered the en¬ 
closure and concealed themselves in different 
places among the shadows. 

Ronald was beginning to wonder whether 
he had done right in bringing so young a boy 
as Bobbie into such a dangerous place, 
when, to his horror, he saw one of the men. 
who had just come, making straight for their 
hiding-place. What would happen if they 
were discovered Ronald dared not imagine. 
Bobbie, too, Raw their danger, but, being a 
little “ brick,” he bit his lips and kept quite 
still, while Ronald took out his revolver and 
examined the charges, signing to Bobbie 
to do the same. The man walked straight 
up to the hidden recess, and, pulling aside 
the ivy, stepped into it close beside them. 
Then he turned round and lookod out into 
the open, as if waiting for some one. Though 
the two trembling boys were hidden barely 
a yard from where be was standing, ho had 
no idea they were there ; it was a marvel 
that he did not hear them breathing. 

The two scouts knew their only chance of 
safety was in keeping absolutely still. Their 
legs and arms began to ache with their 
cramped position, but neither boy dared to 
move by even a hairs breadth. It seemed 
a long time to wait, but at last the church 
dock struck twelve and they knew that the 
fatal hour had come at last; but they could 
not help wondering where they would be 
when the next hour struck. 

The echoes of the bell had barely died 
away, when they heard the sound of foot¬ 
steps outside the ruin and presently a little 
man dressed in black entered the enclosure. 
It was Luigi Costa. 

He peered nervously round the building, 
and, seeing no one, was evidently beginning 
to get impatient, when another figure 
appeared behind him. It was that of the 
dwarf with the white hair. 

The latter approached Luigi and, raising 
his hat politely, said “ Brother Luigi Costa, 
it is a long time since you have favoured us 
with your company.” 

“I came to the conclusion,” said Luigi. 
“ when you were so kind as to bring me that 
letter in red ink, that you did not desire it.” 

“ You were mistaken, Brother Costa.” 
snarled the dwarf. “ We desire it at present 
more than anything else in the world.” 

“Then your advertisement was only a 
device to capture me. You have nothing to 
tell me about the safety of my son.” 

“ You are quite wrong again. I have 
this to tell you, Brother, that unless you 
surrender yourself absolutely and entirely 
into our hands, your boy, Paolo, will die a 
most horrible death before the sun rises.” 

The awful villainy of the plot burst upon 
Ronald like a clap of thunder. The anarch¬ 


ists, unable to find Luigi, had captured 
Paolo in order to decoy his father to his death. 
Like most of us. Luigi was by nature timid ; 
but, again like the rest of ub, he had within 
himself the capacity of becoming a hero; 
ancl at this critical moment, although he 
knew what sort of a fate awaited him, he 
rose to the occasion like a man. 

“ If I surrender to you,” ho said calmly, 
“ what guarantee have I that you will not- 
harm my son ? ” 

“ You have the word of the Valiant 
Dictator,** said the dwarf. “ You shall 
see me write the letter, which orders him to 
be set at liberty.” 

“ Yes, but will it be delivered ? ** 

“ You shall see the messenger start with 
it.” 

“ But how am I to know that he has 
reached his destination ? ” 

“ You are hard to satisfy. But see how 
generous we are ! I will meet you even there. 
One of us here has a telescope ; and in the 
morning, if you surrender, you shall through 
that telescope see your boy standing free 
ami alone on yonder hill.” 

“ May I not sec him to say farewell ? ” 
Luigi asked. 

** It is impossible.** 

“ What will you do with me ? *’ 

“You must die the death appointed. 
You have failed in your task, you have 
betrayed your trust, you have revealed our 
secrets.” 

“ I have done none of these things. I 
protest against your treatment of me and 
myfamil}. I am innocent. I have broken 
no vows ; but I have been deceived by you. 
You are not the sort of people I believed 
you to be. I protest against your system 
of cruelty and violence. You profess to 
fight on behalf of liberty, while you are your¬ 
selves worse tyrants than the most selfish 
capitalists. Yours is not a society to reform 
the world, you are nothing but a pack of 
unscrupulous criminals, a second Camorra. 
1 would sooner die your victim than live 
your ally. Yes, add one more to your long 
list of crimes by killing me, the man you have 
basely deceived.” 

“ Brother Luigi Costa,” said the dwarf 
w ith a mocking smile. “ You are wander 
ing from the point. Are you going to 
surrender and save your son, or-” 

*’ I surrender,” said Luigi, folding his 
arms. 

If Ronald had ever despised Luigi, he 
did so no longer now. But he felt wild 
that he was so powerless to help him. What 
could he do ? He might shoot the dwarf 
and the man who w r as hiding close by, but 
there w'ere about a dozen others to reckon 
with ; and if any of them escaped to tell 
the talo, Paolo would probably be put. to 
death. Yet how could he stand there and 
see Luigi carried away a prisoner by the 
anarchists, condemned to some horrible 
punishment, w'ithout doing anything to save 
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him ? He could just see Bobbie’s pale face 
among the ivy, and that reminded him that 
if ho interfered lie would not only endanger 
his own life and Paolo’s, but Bobbie’s also. 

Bobbie, who had been listening intently, 
understood almost as well as Ronald what 
was happening, and it was like his impetuous 
nature to wish to rush out and try to rescue 
Luigi, whatever the risk; but he did not 
realise what it might mean to Paolo. 

Ronald was wondering whether it would 
not be wise to lot Luigi remain a prisoner 
till the dwarf had taken measures for Paolo’s 
reloase, and then to try and rescue the poor 
man ; but ho doubted whether the dwarf 
really intended to carry out his promise, 
since Luigi was in any case at his mercy. 

However, the decision was taken out of 
Ronald’s hands by Bobbie in a most startling 
manner. 


Bobbie was full of pluck, but his nerve was 
on the point of giving way and he felt he 
must do something. The leering face of 
the dwarf maddened him, and, hardly 
knowing what he was doing, he levelled 
his pistol at the Valiant Dictator and looked 
along the barrel. 

“ So now you are ours at last, Luigi 
Costa,” cried the dwarf with a hideous grin. 
“Now we will teach you not to tell tales.” 

Bang ! 

Bobbie liad pulled the trigger and the 
bullet passed through the dwarf’s ear, hut 
did him no further harm. Nevertheless he 
leapt into the air with a yell and clapped 
his hand to the wounded place. 

The man who was hiding within a few 
feet of Bobbie’s pistol sprang out into the 
open with a shout, not knowing who was 
his enemy. The shock was as great for him 
(To be continued.) 


as for the dwarf, for the bullet had passed 
close to his head and his face had been 
actually scorched by the flash from the pistol. 

In an instant the enclosure was alive 
with black figures, which seemed to spring 
out of nothing ; Bobbie’s shot had evidently 
caused a panic and each man seemed to 
regard the others as his foes, for, to the great, 
astonishment of the two boys, a wild fight 
commenced in the centre of the ruin. 
Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! went an automatic 
pistol, followed by an answering fusillade. 

Ronald was about to rush out. to help 
Luigi, who was still standing in the centre 
looking dazed and bewildered with the 
tumult, when several of the men started 
running towards the recess where the boys 
were, and a volley of shots came pattering 
against the ivy and chipping the stone¬ 
work. 


^ ^ ^ 

How to Become a “ Wireless ” 

Operator. 

A Profession that Offers Many Attractions. 


W hat is the most wonderful discovery 
of modern times ? The answer to 
that question is probably “ Wireless Tele¬ 
graphy.” Certainly no modem invention 
has done more to revolu¬ 
tionise science than the 
one that is so promi¬ 
nently associated with 
the name of Mr. 

Marconi. 

“ I’ll put. a girdle 
round the earth in forty 
minutes,” said Shake¬ 
speare’s Puck. But Puck 
was no mere mortal, and 
he possessed powers that 
are not given to men or 
women. Mr. Marconi, 
however, has indeed 
almost succeeded in 
putting a girdle round 
the earth in forty 
minutes. He has girdled 
the earth with a chain 
of wireless messages. 

“ Wireless ” is still in 
its infancy, but it has 
already achieved some 
notable triumphs. By 
its agency a criminal 
flying from justice was 
tracked in mid-ocean, 
to be arrested on his 
arrival in Canada. It 
has saved many vessels 
from shipwreck, and 
there is no limit to the 
beneficent acts which it 
may yet accomplish. 

Before the invention 
of Mr. Marconi’s system 
of wireless telegraphy 
it was only possible for 
ships to communicate with each other, or 
with the shore, by means of flag signals 
during the day and the Morse signal lamp 
at night. Now it is confidently expected 
that, within a few years, no ship will ever 


By T. MICHAEL POPE. 

PART I. 

put out to sea that is not equipped with a 
wireless installation. 

This wonderful discovery has resulted in 
the rise of a new profession. It has produced 


the Marconi operator, and, as the system of 
wireless telegraphy develops, so, necessarily, 
will the demand for operators increase. 

How, then, is one to becomo a Marconi 
operator ? What particular qualifications 


are necessary ? What is the nature of the 
work ? What is the scalo of remuneration ? 
These and similar questions are being asked 
on every hand. 


Well, in the first place, there is an age- 
limit. Applicants for service on the Marc oni 
operating staff should be between 19 and 25 
years of age. A preference is generally 
given to those who have been previously 



Lecture and Class Room in the Liverpool School. 
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employed in inland or cable telegraphy, 
though this rule is by no means universal, 
and students who have been privately 
trained will be admitted, if they are able to 


pupils in the school,” writes the author, 
‘‘seated at sloping desks, beneath each of 
which was a receptacle for the apparatus 
used for sending and receiving ‘ practice ’ 



Portion of Instrument Room, showing three different Receiving Sets. 


recognised by the Company by a discrimina¬ 
tion in pay. The ordinary learner receives 
f>«. 0 d. per week whilst in school, but the 
railway telegraphist is allowed 17s. 6c/.” 

Next week we will proceed to consider 
some of the duties of the Marconi operator 
on board ship. 

(To be continued .) 
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PULL AT YOUR PLUCK! 


A Song for Cricketers. 


Bv D. L. A. JEPHSOX. 

11 ^ELL, what is the matter with you to-day ? 
t ' Why, you look like a frozen frog ! 

Were you diddled out when you tried to stay / 
Were you bowled when you tried to slog ? 

Did you miss a * sitter * at extra slip ? 

Did you drop one out in the * deep ' ? 

Well 1 whatever you’ve done, you’ve got the pip. 
That’s a very ban thing to keep 1 ” 


“ Take a pull at your pluck, Soouie! 

Don’t lie down and give up the game. 
Never grouse at your luck, Sonnie! 

You’ll get there, my boy, just the same!” 

“ Well, what is the matter with you to-day ? 

Did you bowl such a rotten length ? 

Did you plug too fast in your old, old way ? 

Was the pace too much for your strength ? 
No I you’d lost the * devil ’—you’d lost the whip. 

And the slackers were all asleep ? 

Well—whatever went wrong you've got the pip, 
That's a very bad thing to keep.” 


satisfy their examiners with regard to certain 
tests. 

A knowledge of magnetism and electricity 
is essential, and equally essential is ail 
ability to send and receive words at a 
minimurti of 25 per minute on the Morse key 
and sounder. The Company also require a 
certificate of physical fitness from a doctor. 
Finally, the candidate who has some know¬ 
ledge of foreign languages will probably 
receive more favourable consideration. 
There are three classes in the operating 
staff : (a) learners, (6) telegraphists, and 
(c) senior telegraphists. 

If accepted, the learner is sent to the 
Marconi school at Liverpool for a course of 
practical instruction. He has subsequently 
to undergo an examination by the Post¬ 
master-General. who issues the Govern¬ 
ment’s certificates of competency. 

While at school the learner is trained in 
the work of taking charge of a full set of 
Marconi instruments on board ship. 

The following is the syllabus of instruc¬ 
tion at the Marconi school: 

(A) Elementary electricity an<l magnetism. 

(13) Fundamental principles of wireless 
telegraphy. 

(C) Transmitting by practice buzzer sets 

and receiving by telephones as 
used in wireless. 

(D) The various pieces and types of appara¬ 

tus used, and diagrams of electrical 
connections thereof. 

(E) The connecting up of various parts 

comprising complete sets ; how to 
trace and remove faults and repair 
breakdowns. 

(F) Rules and regulations laid down 

by the Radiotelegraph Convention 
for the commercial working of 
wireless telegraphy. 

(G) Clerical work in connection with 

telegraphic accounts and returns. 

(H) General routine and discipline on 

board ship. 

There is an interesting account of the 
school in an article contributed to a recent 
number of the “ Railway Clerk,” and signed 
“A Morseman." “There were about 25 


messages. The school is fitted up with a 
complete wireless ‘ set ’ of the approved 
standard type exactly as used on board 
ship, baults likely to occur at sea are 
arranged artificially, and then repaired in 
the presence of the pupil. Indeed, every 
facility is provided to enable the learner 
to gain an intelligent grasp of the entire 
business. 

“ I was assured that a railway telegraphist 
of average intelligence would require but 
three or four weeks in the school to qualify 
for examinat ion, and then if t ucc 2 ssf ul would 
receive appointment as second operator on 
board ship. This special aptitude which 
experience in railway telegraphy gives is 


“ Take a pull at your pluck, Sonnic! 

Don’t lie down and givo up the game. 
Never grouse at your luck, Sounie! 

You’ll get there, my boy, all the same.” 

*' Well, whatever’s the matter any day. 

When you feel like a frozen frog, 

And there’s never a sun to make your hay 
And your life is a yellow fog. 

When your only light is a farthing dip. 

As away. to your bed you creep. 

Well—it’s easy to see you’ve got the pip, 
That’s a very bad thing to keep 1 ” 

“ Take a pull at your pluck. Connie! 

Dou’t lio down and give up the game. 
Never grouse at your luck, Sonnie! 

You’ll get there, my boy, just the same.” 



Portion of Instrument Room, showing Complete li-K.W. Set and 10-in. Coil 
Transmitting Set. 
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Through Afghan 
Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts," ‘■' Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail " etc. 
CHAPTER VIII.—THE DIAMOND STAR—NEWS FROM HERAT. 




upon the 

black-bearded figure. 

£ A look «»f amazement 

/▼ passed over his face, 

¥ but when he heard 

the greeting in the 
Pushtoo tongue his 
| - ' ■- -.♦f Ol' momentary hesita¬ 

tion gave way to a 
joyous confidence, and he cast himself down 
on the ground at Bob’s feet and placed his 
forehead in the dust. 

“ It is my lord,” he cried, as he rose and 
kissed Bob’s hand, “ it is my lord, the same 
brave Lari Khan who led me through the 
mountain passes and always pointed the way 
to victory. Praise be to Allah, it will be a 
joyous day among the Ghilzais when Abdul 
the Mullah learns that his friend has returned 
from the gates of death. Amran. thou liar, 
thou saidst it was his son. It is Lari Khan 
himself—no son, but himself, the friend of 


Dost Mohammed 
swore brotherhood 
jjJJt B to Lari Khan upon 

it, and for years 
the tribesmen 
looked upon them* 
selves as soldieis 

All this was a 

complete mysterv 

to Bob, for, as 
know, he had been 
left in entire 
ignorance of his 
father’s earlier 
career, and had 
not the remotest 
idea that he had 
been connected 
with Afghanistan. 
But he knew that he had a diamond star 
on his own person at that moment. Casting 
aside his robe, he unfastened the Star, and 
held it for a moment in his hand. Then 
with deft fingers he pinned it securely to 
his turban. 

If Bob had thought that the men were 
mad before this, he might have assured 
himself that it was so by their behaviour 
when they saw the Star. They danced, and 
laughed, and cheered, and Bob saw that they 
considered that they had made a wonderful 
discovery. They were almost beside them¬ 
selves with joy. He took off his false beard 
and Hung it on the ground. His clean¬ 
shaven face showed that he was a lad not 
yet out of his teens. 

“ Still, it is right,” shouted Hassan ; “for 
the moment the beard made me think it was 
my old leader, but now I see that it is his 
son. Keep the beard, Amran Ali, he must 
wear it as we ride through the passes, and the 
news will speed among the Ghilzais that Lari 
Khan has returned. They will learn after¬ 
wards that it is his son, but their joy will be 
equally great, for then they will know that 
they must avenge the father’s injury and at 
the same time serve the son.” 


and Has.-an suggested the simple device of 
the black beard. 

“ Let me see him, dressed and bearded like 
his father,” said Hassan, " and I will soon 
tell you if you need take any further trouble 
with the lad. Get him to put this on when 
I come. ” 

Amran Ali had added the words, often 
used by Lari Khan to Mahomed Hassan, the 
effect of which had been to make the Ghilzai 
think that the veritable Khan stood before 
him, for as Bob pronounced them it seemed 
art though the well-known soldier were 
speaking. The Diamond Star finished the 
matter, for the emblem of Afghan chivalry 
was so well known that it was recognised on 
the instant, and among the Ghilzais ever}* 
man had seen it thousands of times. It 
represented an Order of Afghan chivalry, and 
was a token revered by the rough tribesmen 
everywhere. 

The men explained as much as they knew 
of his fathers story to Bob, and finally 
suggested to him a departure on the morrow 
to the hill fortress of the Lord Abdul. But 
Bob had many questions to ask, the chief of 
which was the attitude of Abdul the Mullah 
towards the British. 

“ Is he likely to be a friend or an enemy ? ” 
he inquired. “ Herat is being besieged, and 
the British arc on the point of marching to 
its relief. I am an English lad, and must 
serve the flan of my country. If they march 
to-morrow through the Bolan Pass I shall 
volunteer to go with them, and Abdul the 
Mullah must wait.” 

Amran Ali and Hassan had not mentioned 
the matter of the big reward, and this 
resolve did not altogether fall in with their 
desires. 

“ Let the morrow bring forth the duties 
of the morrow,” said Hassan ; “ much may 
happen in a day. If Herat does not fall, the 
great army will ret urn to India-” 

What Mahomed Hassan would have said 
was rudely interrupted by a crowd of Sikh 
soldiers, who came marching along the crest 
of the nullah. A loud voice shouted to the 


Dost Mohammed and Akbar Khan, who has 
come once more to lead us by the light of the 
Diamond Star.” 

All this while Bob stood unmoved. He 
was assured that Amran Ali was playing the 
fool in some wav, but how or for what 
purpose he could not divine. Mahomed 
Hassan appeared to have his senses about 
him, although Bob thought that he was 
acting in a rather absurd fashion. Both 
men were clearly very much in earnest, and 
Amran Ali, as well as his friend, seemed to 
be overwhelmed with delight. 

The mention of the Diamond Star made 
Bob suspicious that the horse-dealer had 
been spying upon him, and having seen the 
valuable trinket concealed on his person had 
mentioned the matter to Hassan. If that 
were so, the stranger was a splendid actor, 
for the sentence had slipped from him in the 
most natural manner. 

“ What mean you by the light of the 
Diamond Star ? ” Bob said to Amran Ali. 

“ Lari Khan always wore it in his turban,” 
was the answer. “Shah Shujah gave it to 
him in Kabul, when Abdul and Lari Khan 
had returned with a sacred book from Mecca. 


And now it is time to make the matter 
clear. Abdul the Mullah, who dwelt in the 
hill fortress, had never ceased to mourn the 
untimely fate of Lari Khan, his wife and his 
son. For years he thought that the Khan 
had escaped, and had sent messengers to all 
the tribes, into Tndia, and even so far as 
China. To the Ghilzai merchants and kafila , 
or caravan, leaders, he had promised a great 
reward for news of Lari Khan or of 
his son. 

During all this time a keen look-out had 
been kept by these men, and Amran Ali, 
whoso wanderings took him far afield, had 
been diligent in his inquiries. He had been 
struck by the familiar something about Bob’s 
face which reminded him of the Khan, and 
the Pushtoo speech coming from one who 
was evidently a stranger in India, made a 
deep impression on him. At first he 
determined to capture the lad and carry him 
off to the North, but the many difficulties 
which presented themselves made him try to 
gain him over into a partnership which 
would finally lead him to Afghanistan. He 
had told Mahomed Hassan the whole story 
of the lad’s wonderful likeness to Lari Khan, 


men seated round the camp-fire to scatter, 
and before Amran Ali could reply, his horses’ 
pickets were torn up, his camels forced to 
their feet, and the fire trampled out by the 
Sikhs. Amran Ali drew his pistols, but 
before he could fire they were knocked out 
of his hands, and half a dozen soldiers flung 
themselves upon him and held him fast. 
The others were seized before they could 
offer resistance. 

“ Dogs of the hills,” shouted a richly 
dressed officer, “ who gave you permission to 
camp in this place ? Know ye not that in 
two days a Durbar is to be held here between 
the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh and the 
Governor-General, the Lord Auckland ? Out 
with you, yo dogs, and make your kennels 
farther afield ! ” 

Ho gave some orders to his men, and 
Amran Ali and the rest were bundled off 
without ceremony. The Afghan was 
furious, but he was obliged to submit. 

Two days later Bob saw one of those 
brilliant gatherings for which India has long 
been famous. Lord Auckland, the British 
Governor-General, had arranged a treaty with 
the deposed Shah of Kabul, Shujah-ool- 
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Moolk, who liad long been a pensioner of the 
British at Loodhiana, ami Runjeet Singh, 
Maharajah of the Punjaub. By this it had 
been agreed to enforce a treaty made in 
1832, whicli was intended “to open the 
Indus river for navigation, to facilitate the 
extension of commerce, and to gain for the 
British nation in Central Asia that legitimate 
influence which an interchange of benefits 
would naturally produce.” But a sudden, 
and, it was said, unprovoked attack upon the 
Punjaub by Afghan troops under Dost 
Mohammed Khan, who had succeeded Shah 
Sliujah as ruler of Kabul, had compelled the 
British to interfere. Added to this, the 
confederacy of Russia, Persia, and Afghan¬ 
istan against the ruler of Herat had forced 
the British Government and its ally, Runjeet 
Singh, to take up arms to relieve the besieged 
city. 

Lord Auckland and his advisers had come 
to the conclusion that Dost Mohammed Khan 
and his brothers, the chiefs of Kandahar, 
were unfitted and disinclined to become 
allies with Britain, and that they were 
not in any way calculated to favour its 
authority and interest in the important 
country which acted as a buffer State 
between it and the encroaching Russian 
Empire. The welfare of British possessions 
in the East, it was assorted, required upon 
the western frontier of Hindostan an ally 
who was interested in resisting aggression 
and establishing tranquillity, in the place 
of turbulent chiefs who ranged themselves 
in subservience to a hostile Power, and 
sought to promote schemes of conquest and 
aggrandisement. 

Runjeet Singh promised to aid the enter¬ 
prise on condition that he was guaran¬ 
teed in his present possessions, and it was 
intended that Shah Shujah should enter 
Afghanistan surrounded by his own troops, 
and supported against foreign interference 
and factious opposition by the British army. 
The Governor-General confidently expected 
that Shah Shujah would be speedily replaced 
upon the throne of Kabul by his ow n subjects 
and adherents, and it was agreed that so soon 
as he was secured in power, and the inde¬ 
pendence and integrity of Afghanistan 
established, the British army should be 
withdrawn. 

This policy called forth strong criticism 
when its terms became known to the British 
people, and many able men, in India and in 
Britain, predicted an awful failure if its 
provisions were enforced. It was felt that 
Kandahar and Kabul could quickly be 
taken by the strong arms of British soldiers, 
but to maintain a weak Shah upon the throne 
of a cold, strong, remote country, crowded 
with a fierce, turbulent, and warlike people, 
was recognised by far-seeing statesmen to 
be an exceedingly difficult task. But Lord 
Auckland’s policy was pushed forward by his 
advisers in India, and at the Durbar, 
summoned at Ferozepore, it was intended to 
place the final seal upon it by the Maharajahs 
and rulers interested. 

Runjeet Singh’s camp was on the other side 
of the river from that chosen for the Durbar. 
A great multitude of tents blazing with 
crimson and gold, and with innumerable 
banners and streamers waving from them, 
had been pitched. Within them the Sikh 
Sirdars and their magnificently attired 
retainers were gathered. All the wealth of 
Lahore, and indeed of the Sikh nation, had 
been called upon to furnish the Maharajah 
with the outward dignity to which he con¬ 
sidered himself entitled. The Sirdars wore 
the r scarlet and yellow robes, blazing with 
jewels, and embroidered with pearls, rubies, 
and all kinds of precious stones. The 
soldiers were in dazzling white costumes, 
with steel casques and shining corselets of 


beautifully worked chain armour. Their 
horses w’ere covered with gorgeous housings 
of silk and precious metals. 

This moving show of colour was rendered 
even more effective by the Oriental setting, 
the cloudless blue sky, the stretches of red 
sand, the white minarets and domes of 
Ferozepore, and the innumerable camels and 
elephants with their rich embroidered 
saddles and massive gilt and jewelled 
howdahs. 

The Maharajah, an old, dec re pit'man, was 
arrayed in splendid robes of crimson, and in 
his turban there blazed the almost matchless 
diamond, the Koh-i-Noor. He had founded 
by his own cunning, statecraft, and pitiless 
ferocity in battle, a vast Empire upon the 
river Indus, and although now almost 
beyond any active physical work, his brain 
was still as strong as ever. With a courtly 
grace he exchanged greetings with Lord 
Auckland, and, aided by his servants, 
descended from bis elephant and entered the 
huge tent where the magnificent gifts 
presented by Britain awaited him. 

Here were pictures, jewels, horses, 
elephants, and, in one apartment, a great 
stack of guns, bayonets, and swords of 
British manufacture. Beside them were 
some field cannon and piles of shell. As the 
old Maharajah, who was blind in one eye, 
came near them, by some mischance he 
stumbled over the shells, and although many 
hands were stretched out to save him, he fell 
prostrate before the British guns. Swift 
glances were exchanged among the Sirdars, 
for the omen was noticed by their super¬ 
stitious minds, and many recalled the scene 
when, a few years afterwards at Gujarat, on 
the Che nab river, the Sikh army was swept 
away and utterly defeated. 

Amran Ali and Mahomed Hassan had 
spent a busy morning among the Sikhs, 
striving to pick up information about the 
date of the probable advance to Herat. 
A mounted messenger had come dashing 
into the camp from the direction of Lahore. 
He was travel -stained and wearied. He was 
taken at once to the tent of the chief Sirdar. 

“ News from Herat,” said Amran in a 
whisper ; “we shall soon know what has 
happened. Go among the soldiers of Shah 
Shujah and discover what you can, Hassan. 
Meet mo at the camp before nightfall. If 
the city has fallen, Dost Mohammed will 
soou be marching down the Khyber to 
attack Peshawar and Lahore. If the city 
still holds out, this army will march to its 
relief. Whilo if, which Allah forbid, the 
army has retreated from Herat, the British 
will soon be hurrying through the passes to 
attack Kabul. It is time we were away.” 

Mahomed Hassan strolled away, and 
Amran Ali began to make inquiries among 
the soldiers gathered round the principal 
louts. He soon beard news that made him 
determine to leave Ferozepore that very 
night. 

The army besieging Herat bad been unable 
(o subdue the city and had retreated. Dost 
Mohammed Khan and his brothers had 
withdrawn all their tribesmen to Kabul 
and Kandahar, and it w'as whispered that 
the British army waa now to be divided, 
and the main portion to set off at once 
along the Scindc frontier, by Shikarpore 
and Dadur, to the mouth of the Bolan Pass, 
thence to Qudtah, and by the Khojack 
Pass to Kandahar, from that city to 
Gbuznee, and finally to Kabul, where Shah 
Shujah would once more be placed upon the 
throne. 

Piece by piece Amran Ali and Mahomed 
Hassan put their cunningly obtained 
information together, and at nightfall 
Bob was told that the British army was 
about to retire. He had also been making 


inquiries the British soldiers, and 

was amused at the disgust shown by some 
men of the Kentish regiment (the 3rd Buffs), 
when they had been told privately that the 
division of which they formed a part was to 
retire from Ferozepore. 

“ Well, blow me ! ” said one to his comrade, 
“ if this isn’t a fine go ! After tramping 
from one end to the other of this beastly 
blazing country', to be told that all the fun is 
over and that there w r ill be no fighting ! 
I’m dying to have a go at these Pathans 
among their mountains, and now we are to 
be sent back. The old man is in a towering 
rage, and vows that he’ll chuck the Service 
altogether.” 

“ What’s up ? ” said Bob, going up to the 
soldier. 

“ Hello, are you English ? I thought you 
were a nigger, with that yellow face and 
the white toggery. What’s that thing in 
your turban ? ” He pointed to the 
Diamond Star. 

“ I’m English, right enough,” said Bob, 
“ and meant to volunteer for the Highlander-, 
if there was going to be an advance upon 
Herat.” 

“ Advance be blowed ! It’s going to be 
a retreat, back to cantonments in Bengal or 
some blazing dry- hole. Herat is all right, 
and the Persians and Russians have chucked 
up the sponge, so there’s nothing for us to 
do. Beastly hard lines, I call it; you take 
my advice, sonny, keep out of the army, 
it’s nothing but drill, drill, drill, and never a 
chance of a bit of a scrap. For two pins 
I’d turn nigger, and do a bit of fighting on 
my own hook, over there in Afghanistan. 
What are you in ? ” 

“ I’m a horse-dealer,” said Bob with a 
smile; “ I’m in partnership with an Afghan 
named Amran Ali. We sell anything, from 
camels to brick tea. Do you want any thing 
in my line ? ” 

“ I’ll desert the Buffs if you’ll take me on 
as a partner in the firm. There’s more to be 
got in your business than there is in ours, 
and more chance of fighting. Say the word, 
sonny, and you shall have a couple of the 
smartest horsestealers in India. Isn’t 
that so, Billy ? ” He hit his comrade a 
heavy smack on the back, and showed his 
teeth in a laugh. 

Bob nodded and left them. “That settles 
it,” he thought, as he made his way through 
the crowds back to his little camp. “ It’s 
no use joining the Army now. I may as 
well go on with Amran Ali and Hassan to 
see Abdul the Mullah.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

BELOOCHKKS OF THE BO LAX PASS. 

Bob told his companions what he had 
learned from the men of the 3rd Buffs. 
Amran knew that he had only heard part 
of the movements of the Army, the retreat, 
and not of the immediate advance. It 
suited them to let him remain in ignorance 
of the very important enterprise which was 
intended to place Shah Shujah on the throne 
of Kabul, and thus Bob agreed to leave 
Ferozepore that very night. 

Amran Ali and Mahomed Hassan had 
sold all their camels, and purchased a large 
store of ammunition, which they had packed 
in square cases, to be slung upon the backs 
of some Persian mules—big, wiry animals, 
that, if well fed with good barley, prove to 
be of the utmost service as draught animals. 
They had also bought a splendid English 
rifle, which had probably been stolen from 
the tent of some officer. It bore the imprint 
of a well-known firm in London, and was a 
weapon which must have cost nearly a 
hundred pounds. It was sighted up to 
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" He cast himself down on the ground at Bob's feet and placed his forehead in the dust.” 

(See p. 617.) 


the Bolan river. It was a wilderness of 
the most sterile description. A few 
wild-caper bushes and withered shrubs 
formed the solo vegetation, and water 
could only be procured from one or two 
tiny wells. Amran Ali know where these 
wells were situated, otherwise Bob would 
have sworn that there was not a drop of 
water to be found anywhere. 

After toiling for a day and a night they 
reached Dadur. Here they were in sight 
of the frowning range of rough mountains 
which bar the way to the Shawl Valley, and 


Entrance to these gorges was by a narrow, 
natural gateway, which could easily be 
blocked by a boulder, and defended by 
half a dozen determined men. When the 
wind was high it swept down the funnel-like 
ravine with it noise like thunder, and was 
piercingly cold, and usually brought with 
it torrents of rain. The snow, melting in 
the higher ranges, formed dangerous 
avalanches, which a strong push would hurl 
down into the gorges beneath. 

Narrow sheep-paths threaded their way 
along almost inaccessible ridges, known to the 


tribesmen and robbers who infested the 
Pass and levied tribute from all kafUas 
which came along, but unknown to anyone 
else. Bob thought he had never seen so 
forbidding a place in all his life, and more 
than once he looked at Amran Ali, and 
wondered if some treachery were intended 
against himself. 

It was now bitterly cold. Amran Ali 
had provided himself with a heavy cloak 
of Herat felt, and clothes made of a cloth 
manufactured in Herat called “ barak.” 
It was warm and rain-resisting. On his 
head he had a peaked head-cover drawn 
over a close cap, fitting well over the ears, 
and ending in two thick loose ends to 
wrap round his throat and chin. Hanging 
from cords around his neck he had a pair of 
huge thickly-padded gloves, into which hia 
hands were thrust, but from which ho 
could withdraw them, in an instant, if he 
wanted to use a weapon. Ho wore big 
Turkoman top-boots, lined with long felt 
socks. They came nearly to the thigh, and 
had long pointed heels shod with iron. 
Bob and Mahomed Hassan were equipped 
in the same way, and thus the fierce cold of 
the nights was well resisted. 

Amran Ali calculated that it would take 
them four days to traverse the Pass, if 
they were not interfered with, but he feared 
that some of the wild Beloochecs, who 
infested the gorges, would have something 
to say upon this matter. 

On the second night they came to a glen 
which lay beneath some terraces of rock. 
The river brawled along its rough bed and 
leaped over the huge boulders which lay 
in its course. A little back from the road 
the cliffs were hollowed by a fall of several 
tons of rock, and, behind the boulders,Amran 
Ali discovered a first-rato camping-place. 
It had been used very frequently, for a 
large quantity of dried thistle stalks and 
other material for making a fire was 
found. 

Unfortunately, there was little shelter 
for the mules and baggage. The animals 
had to be picketed outside, and the baggage 
was piled up near the entrance to the hollow 
space. It formed a barrier against the 
wind, and made the circle more cosy. But 
it demanded a constant supervision. A 
roaring fire was soon lighted, and copious 
supplies of tea, and Afghan nan bread 
warmed on an iron plate, restored the 
wayfarers to something like comfort. 

As the darkness grew thicker Bob felt 
the eerinoss of the place, for the roaring of 
the stream, the sighing and screaming of the 
wind, and the distant rumbling of dislodged 
rocks, seemed to accentuate the desolation 
of the Pass. Mahomed Hassan had placed 
two servants on guard near the mules, but 
Bob felt sure that something out of the 
ordinary was making the animals restive. 
Several times he fancied that he saw a light 
moving about among the rocks above the 
camp. 

Amran Ali, Hassan, and Bob were 
reclining round the fire, when they heard 
one of their sentries shout out a challenge. 
Voices ans.vered him, and immediately 
afterwards six men emerged from the 
darkness and drew’ near to the fire. They 
were heavily armed, and looked as villainous 
a company as could to found anywhere. 
Thick felt beehive hats came low’ down 
over their faces, and they were wrapped 
in cloaks of felt. 

Their leader was a huge Beloochec, 
standing some six feet three in height. 
Without a word ho strode into the circle of 
the firelight and sat down opposite Mahomed 
Hassan. His followers would have crossed 
to where Amran Ali and Bob were seated. 



eight hundred yards, and appeared to be of 
excellent quality. 

Amran Ali had bought it without troubling 
to ask many questions from the Bengalee who 
sold it. He packed it carefully among the 
baggage, however, for he thought it would 
be wiser not to show it until he got a few 
hundred miles from Ferozepore. In this he 
showed his wisdom. He meant to give it to 
Bob, so that the lad might be well armed. 

They made a rapid journey to Shikarpore, 
travelling chiefly by night, and resting and 
sleeping during the hot hours, 
when the sun made the 
country like a furnace. They 
rested a day 
or two in 
-Gundava, and 
then plunged 
into the 
desert, which 
stretched from 
that place to 


the mouth of the sixty-inile-long Bolan 
Pass could be seen. At its highest point 
the road was more than five thousand feet 
above the sea level. It wound its way 
through terrific gorges and ravines, for the 
road was really the bed of the mountain 
torrent which roared through it during the 
winters, and swept the rocks aside, cleaving 
for itself a passage. 

In some places the Pass was a mile wide, 
but most frequently it crept through gorges 
of perpendicular and most precipitous cliffs. 
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but Bob waved them back, and pointed to 
vacant places near their leader. 

** Kilah Ersari greets his brothers/’ 
growled the giant, as he flung back his cloak. 

“ It is a wild night, and travelling is hard. 
W e seek the shelter of a friend's camp, and 
the warmth of his fire. My brothers are 
well provided and will not grudge us food 
and rest/’ 

” We are traders/’ replied Hassail. “ with 
packs laden with pour goods, though heavy. 
We travel to Herat. Whence come our 
brethren ? ” 

** We be men of the hills," said K.lali 
Ersari, whose black eyes were roving over 
the packs, and glancing covetously at the 
weapons carried by Bob and his friends. 

” That is a gun worthy to la* Imrne by a 
Khan, (live it to me that i may examine 
it." 

He stretched out his hand towards Bob. 
w hose English rifle had caught his eye. 

” Nay, Kilah,” replied Bob. turning the 
weapon so that it covered the man, and 
playing carelessly with the trigger. “ thy 
brother, though young, is no child. He 
keeps his weapons in his own hand.” 

" Turn the muz/.le from me,” laughed the 
giant ; *’ we be men of ]>eaee, and dare not 
look down the barrel of a gun like that.” 

But his hand stole quietly to the butt of 
his pistol. A shrill whistle sounded from 
the op]H)site side of the river, and almost 
before it had died away another whistle was 
heard close at hand. The next instant the 
camp became the scene of a tragedy. The 
big Bclooehee snatched a pistol from his belt, 
and shot Mahomed Hnssan dead. He fell 
forward, his hands clutching wildly, and 
scattered the lire. 

Bob heard bullets whistling about his 
ears, and saw Amran Ali fire rapidly at the 
Beloochees and then spring up and run into 
the darkness in the hollow of the cliff. Bob 
followed him without a moment's delay, and 
kneeling down behind a rock, fired upon the 
Beloochees. Kilah Ersari jumped high in 
the air, and then lay still. The English 
rifle hud stopped his murderous exploits 
for ever. 

Bob saw two of the Beloochees darting 
away. He heard the servants shrieking, and 
the trampling of hoofs. Shouts came from 
the rocks all around them, and spurts of 
flame darted out of the darkness, and bullets 
flattened themselves behind him. Bob 
shouted to Amran to lie down in the shelter 
of the rocks. A groan answered him. 

“ Are you hit, Amran ?” he whispered. 

“ By Allah ! ” was the reply, delivered 
close at hand. “ 1 have three bullets in my 
left arm : may the curse of Shaitan light on 
these false Beloochees. How is it with you, 
Lari Khan ? ” 

“ 1 am nl! right, but it was a narrow shave. 
I thought that J was chipped all over, by 
the sound of the bullets in iny ears. Lie 
close, Amran, and be ready to resist a charge. 
They have carried off the mules, and will be 
trving to drag t he packs aw ay next. Can you 
creep out with me, nearer to the goods, so 
that we can defend the stuff? Where are 
the rujiees ? ” 

** Jn the box near the fire,” said Amran ; 
“ I was sitting on it when that villain filed at 
Mahomed Hassan. Hold ! do not fire ! 
it is the servants; they have managed to 
escape. 

Bob was on the point of firing as three 
men dashed swiftly past the embers of the 
tire, and darted into the shelter of the rocks. 
They had slipjK*d from the Beloochees in 
the darkness, and now threw themselves 
down beside Amran and Bob. There was 
silence for a while, but the fall of rocks, 
on the opposite side, allowed that their 
enemies were on the alert. 


“Amran.” said Bob. “we must not lie would have sold like jewels in the fort of 

here. When daylight comes they will bo Abdul the Mullah. Oh. may curses light 

able to pick us off if we cannot find shelter. upon these Bclooehee villains. Why must 
We must drag the packs nearer, and build we kill them with precious things ? ” 
up a barricade through which we can shoot. “ Be thankful you have it to kill them 

Now is the time, the fire is nearly out. with.” said Bob with a laugh : “life is worth 

When it is absolutely dark we shall bo able more than gold or ammunition. Amrar.” 
to manage. We are five. and. if we work Slowly the dark hours won* away and 
quietly, can build an effective shelter. morning dawned, bringing with it mist and 

Have we plenty of water ? ” rain. It was a bleak outlook. On every 

“ We have none." side were barren, harsh rocks, anti a strong 

“Then we must get some or shift our torrent was swirling through the river-bed. 

camp nearer the river." When the wind rose the mists were slowly 

“That would mean death for all," replied dissipated, and the besieged men wen* able 

Amran: “we should be lietwcen two fires. to take stock of their position. 

Here we are sheltered from the bullets and Then columns of smoke showed that 

rocks of those above us. They cannot fire the Beloochees were in considerable numbers, 

into the hollow from over our heads, but They arose in a w ide circle, and men could 

they can pick us off from the other side. By be seen standing around the fires. Signals 

Allah, we are like rats in a trap! " were exchanged from each side of the river. 

” Wo must have water. Amran : collect and presently some great boulders rolled 

the buckets, and we will slip down to the from the hills above the camp, and crashed 
river and till them. Stop that groaning. down where the baggage bad been formerly, 
you frightened beggars, and follow me. “ Lucky for us.” said Bob; “ that we 

Amran Ali will guard the camp while we brought the stuff into the hollow. If wo 

are away." had tried to defend it. when it was out there. 

The servants had been unnerved by the we should have been crushed to death in a 

experiences of the night, and were shivering very few minutes. KoJl away, my hoys, 

with fear and cold. They were Pathans. you are only making our defence better, 

but their natural courage had given way for You’ll tire of that game before* v e do.” 
a time. Bob's assured tones restored their The servants had made a tire, and prepared 
confidence somewhat, and they follower! a meal. Amran's injuries were fortunately 

him to the river, where they filled all the all flesh wounds, the bullets having gone 

buckets with water. Then, working rapidly. thre ugh without striking a bone. Bob 

they dragged the packs to the hollow and wrshed them carefully, and bandaged them, 

made a breastwork, leaving loopholes for anti Amran seemed quite comfortable with 

the rifles. The boxes of ammunition were his arm in a sling. 

placed close to their hands, the lids being “ Have a good meal, boys.” said Bob 
prised open. with a cheerful smile; “you will be busy in 

“ It is worth its weight in gold.” groaned a short time, for the Beloochees will try a 

Amran. as he saw the ammunition. “ and rush when the sun gets higher.” 

[To be continued.) 

AAA 


THE OPENINQ OF THE CRICKET SEASON. 



1 ** What on earth I* the pootl of putting me on to 2. “ What mortal bnteman can stand against this 
bowl against a defence like this! ’* muses the Bowler. *>rt of attack ! M thinks the Bateman. 
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" None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts. 


And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together." 

(Michael Drayton, 

“Agincourt") 


I have been dipping into a most inter¬ 
esting book of late, and something 
that I saw therein answers very appropriately 
a question that has been put to me by a 
member of the League of Friendship. In 
a letter ho asks : " Do you advise the keeping 
of a diary ? Is one likely to reap any benefit 
from it in after years ? ” Of course, a 
diary, if it is made a record of really useful 
and varied happenings, has a distinct value, 
but if it is to be merely a summary of un- 
imj)ortant events—-the “ petty dust ” which 
each day brings, as Matthew A mold puts 
it— then it is questionable \\ hether a diary 
is to be recommended. There is much to be 
said in favour of keeping a diary if you are 
constantly meeting distinguished people, or 
if you have opportunities for making obser¬ 
vations that will prove of interest and value 
to other people. But to my correspondent, 
“ Scribbler,” I wo\ild say—judging from 
what he tells me in his very frank letter— 
give up the idea and form instead a 
44 Commonplace Book.” Listen to what 
Mr. David Williamson says in “ From 
Boyhood to Manhood, or Some Aids to True 
Success *’ (the book to which I have just 
referred). 

* ■* * 

“ Dr. Randall Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, once told an audience of young 
people that when he was at school his master 
gave each scholar a book of blank pages. 
They were instructed to jot down in the* 
book anything they heard, read, or saw. 
which they did not understand. Then they 
had to look up the matter, and thus add to 
their general knowledge. The Archbishop 
said he had found the system an excellent 
one, and it might surprise his audience to 
know that he still carried such a notebook. 
He advised the young people to adopt the 
same plan, as they would discover it would 
be a gTeat help to them. 

* * * 

44 Let me emphasise the wise suggestion 
given by the Archbishop,” continues Mr. 
Williamson. “ The only way in which you 
can become a well-informed man Is in solving 
the puzzles which arise every day in t he shape 
of some fact or name or word of which you 
are ignorant. Unless you make a note of it 
4 there and then,’ as we say, it will escape* 
your memory, and you will fail to learn 
anything about it. But by writing it in 
your notebook and taking the earliest 
opportunity of consulting a dictionary, 
atlas, or some other means of information. 


you will acquire gradually a large amount 
of knowledge . . . Once you start a 
Commonplace Book you will be surprised 
how interesting and indispensable it becomes. 
Any book which is worth reading will yield 
you some quotation for your book. It does 
not matter how varied are the contents of 
the book. On one page you iuaj r write four 
lines of poetry ; a quotation from a trade 
journal ; an amusing anecdote of the Shah 
of Persia ; and the date of the year when 
income-tax was first levied. If these items 
are indexed properly, you will be able to 
refer to any of them with no trouble at all. 
Of course, there is probably one subject in 
which you are specially interested. It may 
be advisable, in some cases, to keep a note¬ 
book for that alone.” 

* * * 

Here, then, is a suggestion for “ Scribbler,” 
and many others in the same quandary, to 
take to heart. I know plenty of people who 
have kept Commonplace Books for years, 
and who have got immense satisfaction out 
of them. If you read what Mr. Williamson 
has to say further on the subject (his book 
has just been re-issued by the Religious 
Tract Society at one shilling) you will under¬ 
stand still more why I urge his excellent 
advice. 

* * * 

This month’s part of the “ B.O.P.” sees 
our annual Cricket Competitions begin. 

I hope that all members of the L.O.F., 
and others of my readers, are entering for 
some, if not all. of the several competitions. 
They have been framed to suit all classes 
and tastes. And while on this point, let 
me draw particular attention to the novel 
postcard competition in which the first 
prize is a splendid Cricket Bat bearing the 
autographs of no fewer than fifty of our 
leading players. The lucky winner of this 
bat w ill secure a treasure that he will prize 
all his days. The details of this Competi¬ 
tion are given on page 527. 

* * * 

Our coloured presentation plate this 
month is a reproduction of a painting by 
Mr. Arthur Twidle, showing some of the 
beautiful Bird-Wing Butterflies of the tropical 
forests. This plate will be voted, undoubt¬ 
edly, one of the finest ever issued with this 
magazine. In a special article in this 
part the artist gives a description of the 
various butterflies and moths depicted. 
I would like to mention here that the cover 
of the next Monthly Part—that for July— 
will give a perfect representation in colours 


of some equally brilliant butterflies of the 
Amazon. No one of my readers, having 
seen this month’s splendid plate, will, I 
am sure, miss the opportunity of securing 
this second companion picture. 


RESULT OF “AN IDEAL 
FRIENDSHIP” COMPETITION. 

The very large number of essays sent in 
by competitors showed that the subject 
chosen was a popular one. After a close 
examination of the pipers I have awarded 
the Prize of Half a Guinea to 
Harry Shephard, 526a Kingsland Road. 
Dalston, N.E. 

for his essay on 44 The Friendship of John 
Halifax and Phineas Fletcher,” taken from 
‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Consolation 
Prizes have been awarded to the following :— 
T. R. S. Adams, Rose Villa, The Grange. 
Beccle.s ; Alan H. Cleoo. 8 Durham 
Street, Albert Road, Halifax ; W. Edward 
Gronow, Upland House, Ystradowen, 
Cwmllynfell, Swansea Valley. S. Wales; 
Janet E. Atkinson, Drayton Rectory, 
Tam worth. Staffs. ; Forbes Taylor, 16 
Armour Street, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire; 
Ernest A. Hitchman, 243 Banbury Road. 
Oxford ; Eleanor Pocock, 3 St. Stephen's 
Road, Ealing, W. ; R. H. J. SARRE.Newlyns. 
Rohais, Guernsey, C.I. ; Donald Nether- 
wood, Marl Park Studio, Victoria Drive, 
near Conway; Charles Neville, 13 
Maclean St., Partick, Glasgow’. 

* * * 


T HE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its forming a bond of 
union between 
“ B.O.P.” the 
ideals are those 
which for so 
stood for all that 
purest and best 
out binding its 
definite vows 
on its supporters 
manly, Christian 
workers for good 
to be slackers or 
lookers-on. On 
each member 
bearing his name 
theLeague regis- 
who desire some 
tion badges have 
in the shape of 
or coat, watch- 
and tie - pins, 
sale at 7d. each post free. 



readers of the 
world over. Its 
of the paper 
] many years has 
is highest and 
in life. With- 
inemoers to any 
ihe League calls 
to lead a clean, 
life, to be active 
in the world, not 
merely passive 
being enrolled, 
receives a card 
and number on 
ter. For those 
form of recogni- 
been prepared 
brooches for cap 
chain pendants, 
these being on 
Applications for 


membership and for badges should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie 
Street. London. E.C. 

The Old Boy. 


jr jt jt 

THE KING-MAKER’S OATH. 

(See drawing on page 513.) 

At the battle of Ferrybridge, in the Wars of the Roses 
(1461), Lord Clifford led the vanguard of the Lancas¬ 
trians and was opposed by Lord Fitzwalter with the 
Yorkists. In the light Fitzwalter was killed and Lord 
Falcon bridge was sent to replace him, but instead of 
attacking Clifford’s strong position in front, lie held 
them in play while he himstdf took a force across the 
river Aire, some miles above Ferrybridge, and fell on 
the rear of Clifford unexpectedly, routed his force and 
killed Clifford. The Yorkists poured over the bridge, 
took the town and advanced on Towton. Meanwhile, 
the Earl of Warwick, who was in command of the 
Yorkist army, and who was still excited by the tem¬ 
porary repulse at the bridge in which Fitzwaiter was 
killed, called for his horse, and in the sight, ot his army 
killed it with his sword. Then, kissing the hilt of his 
sword, he swore that ho would fight on foot, and 
share all the fatigue and disadvantages of the soldiers 
of the lowest rank. 
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■ A Story in Two 

“ Just 

a Cuff-Link!” 

! By HORACE A. WOOLLEY, 

Parti. 

A 

Scouting Story. 

“ The Second Boat" etc. 

! 


CHAPTER II.—AN ARTFUL CUSTOMER. 


rilHE fire was out; Farmer Dyson and the 
L zealous constable had stalked off to collar 
the culprit; the whole line of spectators had 
promptly followed in order to witness the 
capture ; and now the scouts, too fagged to 
go on with their scouting programme, had 
also departed, though two still lingered— 
Ashley and Burton. 

Stuart Ashley had growm strangely quiet. 

“ What’s up ? ” asked his chum with a 
puzzled air. “ What are you waiting for ? 
Coinc on, man ! ” 

Stuart did not move. 

“ Do you really think Kemps ter fired that 
stack ? ” he suddenly voiced. 

“ Well, it looks remarkably like it. Every¬ 
thing is against the chap. Yes; I should 
say he did it.” 

“ Would you ? I’m not so sure.” 

Why ? ” queried Burton in surprise. 

“ Don’t quite see, for one thing, how' he 
could have lit the rick properly and cut off 
without our spotting him,” was the answ'er. 
“ There’s practically no cover nearer than 
the woodland yonder, yet he couldn’t have 
got into Knock Woods ’fore we came in 
sight.” 

“ Hardly,” agreed Burton. “ But that 
would apply to anyone! And we saw’ 
nobody at all! ” 

“ Yes, but wait a second. Another 
reason, I don’t believe Kempster would do 
such a dirty trick. Temper he has, a 
beastly bad one if you will, but I’ve an idea 
he’d draw the line at stack-firing. Anyhow,” 
Ashley went on, “ as there is a doubt, slight 
though it may be, don’t you think we ought, 
as scouts, to investigate—to hunt round for 
any ‘sign* which might help matters?” 

A minute ago Harry Burton w’ould have 
laughed at the idea, but after what he 
had just heard, a shadow of doubt began to 
oross his mind. To all appearance George 
Kempster was guilty, and yet there had been 
cases where strong circumstantial evidence, 
sufficient to hang a man, had upon close 
examination been found to hold no water. 

“ Hardly think there’s need for it,” he 
confessed after reflection. “ But we’ll have 
a shot, if you like,” he added, more to sat : sfy 
Ashley than with a thought of discovering 
anything. 

“ I do like ! ” w'as the prompt response. 
“ So come on ! ” 


Thus it happened that a long, systematic 
hunt took place over the burnt patch. 
The drought made it useless to look for 
footprints, even the fire-party had left no 
very definite trace on the hard ground, and 
it quickly became increasingly evident to 
the searchers as they waded up and down and 
poked into the ashes that they had engaged 
on a queerly hopeless task. Yet, in the end, 
diligence and patience were rewarded, for 
Ashley, steadily focussing attention upon 
t he spot where the fire had first been observed, 
suddenly had cause to utter a sharp exclama¬ 
tion. 

“ Here’s something, anyhow,” he gave 
forth joyfully. 

Burton,striding over, found him on bended 
knee examining a couple of blackened 
twisted wires. 

“ What do you make of that, Harry ? ” 
he asked, turning again to the ashes. 

“ Looks like a roughly-made prong,” 
w'as the reply. “ One wire’s still 
fixed on the other, and there’s enough to 
show that the upper ends once formed a 
fork, though I can’t see what-” 

“ Exactly,” cut in Ashley, holding out 
his hand. “ But here’s something else, 
old chap. See that ? ” 

“Glass,” muttered the other—“little 
bits of thick glass. H’m! ” feeling a 
larger piece, “bevelled glass, too; and 
rounded, just like- By gum ! ” as Ash¬ 

ley’s own conclusion flashed on him, “this 
must have been a magnifying lens—a burning 
glass ! Fasten it to that fork arrangement, 
put some matches and tindcr-dry grass at 
the proper angle to catch the sun—and there 
you are ! Why, at noon on a baking day 
like this that’d fire any rick ! Jove, Stuart, 
this pets exciting ! ” 

“It’s plain enough how it was done,” 
said Ashley, glancing at the sun’s posi ion, 
“ but we’re not much further on. We can 
figure out now how the chap got aw r ay 
without being seen; we’ve pre'ty well 
cleared Kempster, I fancy, for he’s hardly 
cute enough for this—but wc don’t know 
who did tike thing. Look here, w'e can’t 
let it rest at this. Let’s have another look 
round ; we may chance on something else.” 

Accordingly the search was continued and 
presently Burton, as keen now as his com¬ 
panion, burst out that he had found some¬ 


thing. This, despite its battered and burnt 
condition, was not difficult to recognise as a 
metal cuff-link, which, after scrutiny and a- 
rub-up, was declared to be made of gold. 

A gold cuff-link found close to the other 
objects! The connection was evident. 
Whoever had dropped that fastening had 
fired the stack ! Obviously this disposed of 
Kempster, for farm-labourers don’t wear 
gold cuff-links ! So far all was plainsailing, 
but w'ho w'as the culprit ? Presumably a 
well-dressed fellow, the indications pointed 
to that, but why should anyone posing as a 
gentleman attempt to fire Mr. Dyson’s 
stack yard ? Moreover, had not the farmer 
himself insisted that Kempster had com¬ 
mitted the deed, denoting from his very 
manner that to no one else did he attach 
the slightest suspicion ? 

“ It’s a regular corker! ” declared 
Burton. “ I can’t think of any chap likely 
to fit into the picture. We’ve got a clue, 
but I don’t see how we’re to follow it.” 

But if Burton was at a loss his leader 
wasn’t. To the latter’s quick brain the 
whole thing swiftly resolved itself into a 
single question : which way had the rick- 
firer gone ? Where would he make for ? 
There could only be one answer—Knock 
Woods, which lay at the back of Mr. Dyson’s 
farm and stretched away on both sides for a 
considerable distance. Cleaily, to visit 
these woods was the next move. 

“ But which part shall we steer for ? ” 
queried Burton. 

“ Main path,” was the prompt reply. 

“Why?” came tho next question. 
“ Why don’t you go for this bit nearer the 
ricks ? ” 

“ ’Cos the other road’s the quickest cut 
through the Wood. Come on!” 

They were soon among tho trees, running 
speedily along the chosen pa h. All was 
quiet and thore wasn’t a soul to be seen. 
For a while they went thus, then of a sudden 
Ashley pulled up abruptly. Musing upon 
the cuff-link had convinced him that they 
had to deal w r ith a visitor, not a resident; 
for, as Burton had well observed, there was 
no person lr ing in the neighbourhood to 
whom their find could point. Hence such 
an one would most likely arrive by train— 
he dismissed a inotor-car as impracticable, 
chiefly owing to the nature of the sur» 
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rounding country—and, having accomplished 
his purpose, head back to the station which 
was situated on the other side of the woods. 
There were but few trains in the afternoon, 
and there was just a possibility of cutting 
off his retreat. Also, he might have got 
lost in the deeper recesses of the woods, as 
a stranger could easily do. But now 
came a difficulty. They had reached a 
spot where the path forked—one way being 
a short cut to the railway, the other, a much 
wider track, leading through to a lane and 
so round to the station. Which way had 
the man gone ? 

“ Straight on,” was Burton’s opinion. 

“ Yes—unless he knows the place. 
Look here,” said Ashley with quick decision, 
“you keep on. I’ll tackle this one. It gives 
more cover and he may have taken it for 
safety’s sake, even if he wasn’t aware of its 
being a short cut.” 

.So saying he plunged in among the bushes, 
but ere he had gone fa~ a sudden “ Kreeee ! 
Kreeee ! ” from Burton sent him bounding 
back, presently to come upon the latter 
(who, hearing a sound while running on, had 
been led to take quit© another direction) 
bending over the fallen figure of a young 
man w'ho was evidently in severe pain. 


“Just a Cuff-Link !” 

“ It’s his ankle,” explained Burton. 

“ One of these rabbit-holes—came down an 
awful whack, he says. He’s pretty well 
fainted. We must do something quick.” 

“ Yes,” said Stuart Ashley, grimly eyeing 
beneath the coat-sleeve a green, soft, 
crumpled, linkless shirt-cuff, “we must!” 

Mr. Dyson’s w f as the nearest habitation 
to the scene of the accident, and thither the 
wounded one was carried, to be immediately 
recognised by the farmer as his own nephew. 

” It’s most extraordinary,” Mr. Dyson 
told the scouts afterwards, how that scamp 
deceived me. Do you know he came down 
here one night last week just as I was going 
off to bed and demanded money ? I hadn’t 
set eyes on him for years. He’d always 
been rather wild—fond of dress, betting and 
all that—but 1 saw then that he’d gone 
from bad to worse, and though I had helped 
him in the past I let him understand I could 
get him out of no more troubles. At which 
he grew violent, high words followed, and—- 
well, he went ! Two days ago he wrote 
expressing regret and asking my forgiveness 
for his conduct, and saying that ho was 
sailing for Canada the next day with a pal 
of his who’d advanced the necessary funds. 
[the end.] 


I knew he’d often talked of Canada and— 
well, I swallowed that letter entirely; it 
read true—so much like the chap he was 
once. Instead of which it was a pure blind. 
Your earnest effort, and what he has since 
confessed, prove that he returned here in 
desperation (he was in a pretty tight 
corner), tired my rick- you know how—to 
empty the place so that he could enter the 
house while we were all at the tiro and take 
what I had refused to give him. But a false 
alarm, and a rabbit warren, resulted in a 
broken ankle, and kept him from completing 
his evil design.” 

Little more remains to be added. Komp- 
ster was duly released, while the real culprit 
received the due reward of his deeds. Re¬ 
garding tho latter, it may be stated that 
punishment is apparently exercising a 
salutary effect in this quarter; for there arc 
those who consider that his undo seems 
disposed to give this young fellow a fresh 
start when ho is free again, which says a 
good deal for Farmer Dyson. 

As for the scouta—well, you ask George 
Kempster, now reinstated in his old place 
at an increased salary, what he thinks of 
them ! 


^ ^ ^ 


The Canadian Bears. 

The Black, -the Brown, and -the Grizzly in -their Haunts. 


I once heard three Englishmen arguing 
in a London dub as to whether “the 
bear” was a dangerous customer when met 
in his native haunts. The argument promised 
to be amusing from the first, and after the 
three combatants had worked themselves 
into a condition of gentlemanly fury it 
transpired that not one of them was aware 
that Canada contains three distinct species 
of bears, each ns different from the other ns 
the mild-eyed gazelle and the hump-backed 
dromedary. 

The most common bear in Canada is, of 
course, the black bear, w hose range extends 
entirely over the Dominion, except for the 
barren heights of the Rocky Mountains. 
The black bear is, by nature, a vegetable 
eater, his chief food consisting of roots and 
berries. As autumn comes on, and the 
blueberry harvest ripens, the boars proceed 
to put on flesh, and as soon as the cold comes 
they are in a fit condition to stow themselves 
away for their winter sleep. 

The black bear is very seldom dangerous 
to man, and there are few authentic instances 
on record of these animals opening attack 
through sheer ferocity. Such things have 
been known, however, and I know of two 
instances, one in Saskatchewan and the 
other in Ontario, w here black bears actually 
went out of their way in order to attack 
woodsmen. 

From my own experience I should judge 
the black bear as one of tho moBt timid 
creatures in the Canadian forests. I have 
seen little Indian boys run after a mother 
and deliberately steal her cubs, while tho 
terrified creature herself made no attempt 
whatever to interfere in tho matter. 

During the summer of 1911, after tho 
terrific forest fires that swept through 
Northern Ontario, the bears were perhaps 
as dangerous as at any time on record. 
Every green thing in the woods had, of course, 
been destroyed by the flames, wh le most of 
the smaller game had either perished in the 
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holocaust or had been driven out of the 
country. The ants, too, were gone, and 
thus a famine broke out among the few wild 
creatures that remained. 

Directly follow ing the fire. I was out on a 
prospecting trip which lasted five weeks, 
and during that period we were in the midst 


of a country where bears were as common 
as anywhere. Almost every night we could 
hear the hungry creatures round our tent, 
nosing for scraps of meat. Sometimes one 
of us would waken and shout loudly, w here¬ 
upon silence would fall for a minute or so 
when the animals would start rummaging 
about once more. On one occasion, when 
we left some fragments of fish near to our 


temporal camping ground, I should think 
at least a dozen of the animals paid us a 
visit, and kept us awake by their loud 
grunting and snorting. 

On another occasion I was called upon to 
fetch some water from the spring near by, 
after the fall of darkness, and going out I 


saw, as my eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, that a bear was standing stock 
still under a cedar tree near by. He re¬ 
mained motionless while I passed him, and 
on my return he was still theie iu exactly 
the same attitude. As soon as I entered the 
tent, however, he stole away, evidently 
thinking I had not 3ecn him. 

On the same trip two bears followed our 
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canoe for over a mile as we 9kirted the lake 
margin, as though reluctant to lose sight 
of the good things we were taking with us. 

On our return to Porcupine City we asked 
one or two prospectors, whom we knew had 
been out in the bush, how they had found 
the bears. “ Blamed hungry,” was the 
general reply. “Had to keep a sharp look 
out, or they’d have been at the grub packs 
pretty quick.” 

During their wanderings, prospectors and 
forest rangers are constantly coming face 
to face with black bears, but these men take 
no more notice of the timid creatures than 
they would of a rabbit—unless it happens 
to be a mother bear with her cubs, when 
it is just as well to give her a wide berth. 
< >f course, a good deal depends upon the time 
of the year : bears are far more likely to be 
dangerous in the spring, just after they have 
wakened, hungry and morose, from their 
winter sleep, than they are when fit and 
w'ell-fed in the autumn. 

In countries where bears are plentiful, 
their rumvays come in very useful to the 
woodsman, as these runways invariably 
lead by the best and shortest w'ays round 
the hillsides. The bear is the most restless 
tramp in all the woods (except, perhaps, 
the timber wolf), and what these animals 
do not know' about the districts they patrol 
is likely to be of little practical value. In 


following a bear path, however, there is 
always the danger of encountering a bear 
trap—or, worse still, a bear snare—which 
will hoist one otf one’s feet into mid-air 
without any warning. 

A very different animal from the black 
bear is the grizzly of the mountain heights. 
A tierce and terrible fighter, he could by 
no means be described as timid, though 
sorrowful experience has reduced him to a 
retiring, nocturnal hunter, cautious of man 
through wisdom rather than fear. A trophy 
of which any sportsman might be proud, his 
hunting grounds are limited to the slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains, and it is only in 
far-off mountain fastnesses that one now sees 
the grizzly in his true light. Should you 
meet him on the track it is quite likely you 
will have to give up the right-of-way to him, 
while the burn of a rifle bullet, if it be not 
deadly,may land the marksman in dire straits. 
In spite of his immense size and weight the 
grizzly is capable of considerable speed, 
and it has many times proved fortunate 
that he is not able to climb trees like his 
cousin, the black bear. 

Closely related to the grizzly is the co¬ 
lossal brown bear of the far north. Strange 
to note, this animal has never been classified 
by naturalists. Though far superior to the 
grizzly in size and weight, he possesses few' 
of the latter’s noble traits of character, and 


is at heart not only a murderer and a thief, 
but also a cannibal. There are abundant 
cases on record of these large bears attacking 
and killing the females of their kind in order 
to devour her cubs at their leisure. 

The home of the brown bear is limited 
almost entirely to Alaska. Here he is to 
be found along the coastline, for his chief 
food is fish. Very often, however, ho 
penetrates far inland, following the creeks, 
and thus Alaskan prospectors are constantly 
meeting him. He is apt to flee in abject 
terror upon feeling the sting of a rifle bullet. 

The Cinnamon is merely a species of black 
bear, and the Silver-tip a species of grizzly. 
The black bear, the grizzly and the brown 
bear are the only three distinct species found 
in Canada, though the animals vary in colour 
in different latitudes. 

Occasionally it happens that an old male 
bear, becoming restless and morose, does 
not hole up for the winter. He paces the 
deserted hills through the long months of 
desolation, while his brothers and sisters 
are peacefully sleeping. Should the gentle¬ 
man in question be a grizzly, the woodsman 
who stumbles across his trail is almost as 
likely as not to w ish himself out of it—and 
no amount of persuasion will induce the 
Indians to follow' the trail of a w inter grizzly, 
whom they regard as the symbol of ferocious 
hungriness. 


Serial 

Story. 


Under the Edge of 
the Earth: 

A Story of Three Chums and a 
Startling Quest; 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of 
the Silent Sea,” etc. 



ECAUSE 

it w a s 

Wednes¬ 
day after¬ 
noon the 
L u n e - 
Chester Bank 
had closed 
early, a cus¬ 
tom which 
found favour 
in several 
.eyes, not 
least those of 
Hubert Ken¬ 
nedy. But 
on this par¬ 
ticular Wed¬ 
nesday there was no holiday 
look upon his face, as, stick 
in hand, he set forth after dinner for a 
stroll. It was more than “ dumps ” w hich 
weighed him down, depression sat heavy 
on his heart: it was as though his inner 
life were weighted and confined. 

He made his way out of the town on to 
the green meads which skirted tho riverside. 
His was the poorest of company to-day—just 
himself, and a saddened self at that. Where 
the grass-land widened above the noisy 
weir he threw himself down upon the sward, 
near the water’s edge, and idly tapped the 
ground with his stick, his eyes roving up 
towards the mighty aqueduct that spanned 
the river not far from where he was sitting. 

“ Poor old Hutt ! ” he muttered, “ poor 
old Hutt ! ” 

He had voiced almost unconsciously the 
cause of his present depression. It was 
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to-day no mere selfish listlcssness brought 
on by the sense of his own uncoloured life, 
and the brighter lives of his friends. It was 
genuine sorrow’ and concern for the merry, 
good-humoured lad, who had always a 
laugh and a smile for everybody, and whom 
Kennedy loved, as occasionally boys do 
love each other. 

He rose after a short time of restless 
cogitation. Save for a couple of young 
fellows who had just passed him on the way 
to the boathouse hard by, there was no one 
in sight, and the solitude suited his sober 
mood. 

“Ay!” he said, with a heavy sigh as he 
strolled slowly forward, “ poor old Hutt ! 
What can have become of him ? I’d give 
all I have to be able to get at the bottom 
of things. And poor old Morris, too! 
What a selfish pig I am ! I’ll warrant he’s 
feeling it a lot worse than I do. He didn’t 
say much w r hen he wrote, but I know. 
Old Len isn’t the sort to get over this kind 
of thing lightly, even if he docs keep his 
fretting to himself, without letting folks 
see too much of it.” 

He wandered aimlessly past the boat¬ 
house and came to the little gate where the 
railway w'as crossed by those who wished 
to make their way to the level of the stone 
bridge now towering above him. Here he 
turned sharply aside from the river and 
crossed the shining rails. The climb up 
to the canal was steep and he set himself to 
it with quick earnestness. For the moment, 
at least, the action took away the listless 
feeling and made his heart beat with more 
energy. But once out upon the towing path 
and his listlcssness returned upon him. 


returned more sharply too. as. having 
reached the middle of the aqueduct, he 
leaned his arm upon the stone balustrade 
and looked down upon the river towards 
the castle-crowned town. Only a few 
weeks back they had stood there—the 
loyal trio: only a few weeks back the 
others had joked him upon his pessimistic 
attitude. 

“ We’ll take a vow against the hum¬ 
drum my scare, eh, Kennedy ? ” 

He seemed to hear Morris’s voice even now 
in his ear. followed by the light laugh of 
Hutton, who surely had never needed to take 
upon himself any such vow. Ah, well ! 
For all three of them, hum drum mi ness was 
being scared away with a vengeance. The 
pact itself had been followed on the instant 
by an event w r hich seemed a sharp satire on 
the discontent toward a smoothly-running 
life, so easily might it have ended in tragedy. 
And again, for him had come, not a fortnight 
ago. that jolly break in his days, before even 
the actual m motony of a clerk’s routine 
existence had fulfilled his anticipations; 
that happy break amongst them all at 
Grayle Hall, a never-to-be-forgotten holiday 
which- 

He gulped just here, gulped hard. What 
had come of the lad to whom he owed that 
bright memory ? There might be worse 
things than an every-day, untroubled 
routine ! Even humdrum was to be preferred 
to this last terrible event. What was 
happening behind the veil of mystery ? 
Hutton might bo in direst straits. He 
might even be dead. If only they could 
know ! 

He looked down idly at the river and the 
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made a tithe of the subsequent impression, 
but for the man’s further action. As the 
vessel passed, the fellow sang out roughly to 
his horse to stop, and after one or two in¬ 
effectual calls he succeeded in inducing the 
animal to come to a halt. Kennedy had 
not been discovered and curiosity led him 
to follow in a crouching position along the 
edge of the coping some few yards behind 
the barge, which was now gliding gently 
towards the bank at the farther end of the 
bridge. 

He waited a short time and then raised 
a wary head above the top of the parapet, 
prepared to draw back on the instant if 
need be. The boat had come to a standstill 
in the broader water outside the channel of 
the aqueduct, and Kennedy saw the man 
walking, with one or two cautious backward 
glances, along the coaming from stern to 
stein, and carrying what looked to the boy 
to be a plate of victuals in his hand. 

“ Something's doing, or I’ll eat my hat! ” 
he muttered. 44 Victuals aren't wanted that 
end, or shouldn’t be. And the beggar 
doesn’t seem over keen on being seen taking 
them down there, either,” he added, as the 
man stepped down over his cargo into the 
well of the vessel after a final glance round, 
as if to make sure of there being no one 
within sight. 

He slapped his leg in his excitement. 

“ Thunder ! ” he exclaimed. “ I’ll bet 
it is : I’ll find out, too ! My hat, what a 
thing, if it did turn out trumps ! ” 

On the instant his outlook had changed ; 
the world again appeared before his eyes 
in its natural colours; for the time, at all 
events, gloom was banished and the wild 
zest of excitement had taken its place. 

Some little distance away, the canal took 
a sharp bend before entering upon the last 
stage of its channel into Lunechestcr town, 
and Kennedy waited with what patience he 
could command until the barge had once 
more started upon its journey and he judged 
it must be round the turning, or close to it. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that the 
horse had had no driver, being guided in 
its movements by directions growled at it 
from the deck of the barge, nor had he seen 
sign of any person upon the boat beyond 
the man himself. This would account for 
the delay whilst the latter was absent from 
the tiller. At length, after weary waiting, 
and one or two cautious surveys, he saw 
t lie vessel was again under way; and a short 
time later, by peering over the top of the 
stonework, was enabled to catch sight of her 
negotiating the lx?nd. Now’ was the time 
for action. 

The towing path, so far as it lav in the 
range of his vision, was deserted as ho 
climbed over the balustrade, and he was soon 
free to resume his normal walking pace, 
following in the wake of the vessel, which 
had by this time passed out of his sight. 

“ If it should only be ! ” he soliloquised, 
excitement gleaming in his eye. “ My 
stars ! What a lucky thing I happened 
to come along this way ! Poor old Hutt ! ” 

The idea laid firmer hold on him the 
more he gave it thought, till by the time he 
had turned the bend he was as certain that 
his friend wrvs prisoner, “ cribb’d, cabined 
and confined.” upon the boat ahead of him 
as if he had already set eyes upon his 
pinioned body. 

“ Only, I’m bothered if I can see w hy.” 
he thought; “ there doesn’t seem enough to 
lie got out of it for the risk, in spite of the 
big reward. And surely no fellow could be 
such a blithering ass as to do a dangerous 
trick of this sort just because of that little 
accident we had. Old Hutt didn't frighten 
his fool of a horse on purpose, and it was 
the silly idiot's own fault that he pitched 


coping on the other side of the balustrade. 
Just under that coping, opposite the very 
spot where he stood, they had scratched 
their names in token of the league. The 
bridge was deserted as he stood there, and 
there was no one in sight on the river or 
upon its banks. He climbed over on to 
the coping and lay again at full length 
thereon. More gingerly, though, this time : 
the nerve whic h excitement and company 
gave on the former occasion was wanting 
to day, and in the loneliness and depression 
of his situation the height seemed more 
formidable than before. But as he lay aslant 
the coping confidence gradually returned, 
and he craned over the edge to look again 
upon the eccentrically placed initials. His 
own “ H. K.” was the weakest of the three 
sets, and lie drew out his long-bladed knife 
to scrape the letters more deeply. Then a 
revulsion of feeling came over him. 

“ No,” he muttered, “ I’ll let it be. 
'Chat’s how it was w hen we u r ere all together, 
and that’s how it shall stop till we can 
all be together again.” 

He gazed with rather misty eyes down 
the course of the singing river. 

“ If we ever are ! ” he added, with a 
catch in his whispered soliloquy. “ I’d 
stick the humdrummy, to have old Hutt 
safe back again.” 

He lay there in that eurious position a 
few r moments longer : there were voices on 
the tow-path, and he had no wish to be 


observed. The place and position were alike 
out of the ordinary and he was in no mood 
to court comment or impertinent inquiry. 
After a few moments, however, the passers- 
by had gone w ithout discovering him through 
the open stonework, and he prepared to 
rise. Just as he was about to raise his 
head above the edge of the parapet ho 
started and drew back. The click of a 
horse's hoof upon the hard path had caught 
his ear. He smiled to himself, but it was 
in a bitter, half-mournful way. 

4 ‘ Better keep back,” he thought. “ 1 
don’t want to frighten a barge-horse, and 
have Hutt’s experience repeated.” 

In which frame of mind he crouched upon 
the broad stones out of sight of the animal. 
When at length he could hear that the 
creature was past he raised his head again 
slightly and peered through the opening in 
the stonework. It was quite a casual 
action: he had no thought of showing 
himself till the barge was well away. But 
what he saw set him thinking suddenly and 
wildly. For at the moment at which he 
looked the man at the barge tiller came into 
view, and Kennedy recognised him instantly 
as the same fellow' with whom he and the 
others had come into such unpleasant contact 
on the previous visit to this place. 

Well! ” he muttered excitedly, “ that's 
a rummy coincidence if you like ! ” 

Yet even this coincidence, “ rummy ” 
as lie euphoniously termed it. would not have 


“ Then his blood ran cold . . . some one was crossing the stones—was already in the hold— 
was at the door 1 ” (& ce V- 527.) 
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into the water, and he surely doesn't think 
he’s going to hold him up to ransom and 
get the price run up into thousands like a 
Turkish brigand ? Besides, how could he 
have got him there ? Well, it’s past me ! 
But, after all, the chief thing is that there 
you arc, Hutt, my son, and it’s this child’s 
going to get you out of it. How about 
humdrum miuess now. eh ? ” 

Of a certainty any slight doubts he might 
possibly have had at the first as to the 
correctness of his conjecture were quite 
dissolved. 

The barge made its way steadily along 
past the first outskirts of the town, where 
mills poured their hot and used-up waters 
into the canal, drawing therefrom a fresh, 
if not over-pufe, supply. Under bridges and 
past large coal and timber yards, and more 
mills, it kept its untiring course, and 
Kennedy, now that the towing-path was no 
longer deserted, felt he could come to closer 
quarters without incurring suspicion. His 
plan, so far as lie had any, was to make sure 
of the destination of the vessel, and then 
keep an eye on her. Beyond that, he would 
seize his chance as best he could. The 
question that rose uppermost in his mind 
was whether a halt would bo made in the 
vicinity of the town, or whether the barge 
would pass on through Lunechester without 
stopping. 

“ Hardly that. I imagine,” he ruminated. 
“ She’s loaded with stone, and I bet she's 
bound for Pickerton’s Yard. Besides, that 
cliap isn’t going to have too easy a time 
here. H’m ! I thought as much.” 

Ho gave vent to the last expression under 
his breath as the man in charge of the barge 
hailed a loafer on the path near a bridge 
under which the vessel was about to pass, 
and made a call upon his aid in guiding his 
horse whilst the traffic alongside the wharves 
was negotiated. 

“ A'm putting in at Pickerton’s,” Kennedy 
heard him call out, and straightway made 
his own plans. 

Nothing could be done in the full day¬ 
light, and certainly not whilst people were 
about in any number. He would go home, 
make his whereabouts known, in case of 
being compelled to be away longer in the 
evening than he anticipated, and would 
return when things were quieter to spy out 
the land. The question of assistance came 
into his mind. It was, however, he felt, 
one. thing to he convinced for himself that 
he had struck the trail of his missing friend, 
but quite another—and he readily realised 
this—to be able to convince an independent 
party of the soundness of his convictions. 
He knew perfectly well, from Morris’s letters, 
that the police had definitely decided that 
there was no justification for action in the 
case of the very man against whom his 
suspicions were so strongly roused. 

“ I wish old Morris were here now,” he 
thought. “ The level-headed beggar would 
l>e worth his weight in gold to-n'ght. 1 
wonder, is it good enough to telegraph to 
Grayle Hall ? ” 

He threw the notion quickly aside, 
however. It would never do to raise false 
hopes: the thought reminded him again 
most powerfully how- difficult his story 
might be to make believable to another. 

k ‘ Bother it ! ” he muttered, as he turned 
from the canal path and made for the town. 
“ I’ll sec if Bobinson’s at home, he’s the man 
for this job. And if I can’t lay hands on him. 
well, I’m on for the game alone, that’s all.’ 

But on calling at the house he found that 
Robinson, a fellow-clcrk with whom he had 
struck up a friendship, was away for the 
afternoon, and the hour of his return was 
quite unknown. He thereupon definitely 
decided to act alone : after all, in a matter 


requiring delicate and careful stepping, the 
fewer to muddle things the better. 

Braced with this philosophical reflection, 
he found himself later leaning over the para¬ 
pet of the bridge near to which Pickerton’s 
Y ard was situated. The barge was moored 
against the wharf, a plank acting as gang¬ 
way from the deck to the edge of the quay. 
Kennedy placed his arms upon the wall and 
gazed idly in front of him. To all appearance 
he had stopped for a short time in the course 
of an ordinary evening stroll, and there was 
no indication of the excited state of his mind 
to the casual passer-by. 

The yard was deserted, and it soon 
l>ecame evident that upon the barge itself 
there were no signs of life. Undoubtedly 
the fellow in charge had taken himself off, 
probably to an evening bout in some public, 
house. 

“ And if he happens to come back while 
Iin on the prowl,” muttered the lad, 
“ there’ll be Old Harry to pay, and no 
mistake. I've got to step like a eat on hot 
bricks over this little business ! ’’ 

Thinking which, he forthwith prepared to 
step. Twilight was drawing on and he 
slipped over the edge of the wall which 
divided Pickerton's Yard from the road, 
making a direct but cautious way toward 
the barge. It was only in the first act, the 
slipping over the wall, that ho was shy of 
public attention ; once in the yard there 
would be no one amongst the casual way¬ 
farers who would be likely to pay any 
attention to him—no one, unless by an 
untoward chance the bargee himself came 
upon the scene, which, thought Kennedy , 
“ the fates forbid ! ” 

On the vessel all was quiet as he walked 
with apparent carelessness towards it. and 
choosing a suitable moment he boldly 
slipped over the plank gangw ay and dropped 
into the open hold upon the cargo of stones. 


At the stem there was sufficient space for 
free movement fairly well out of sight, anti 
he turned eager steps to the low doorway 
leading into the compartment which, in 
vessels of this kind, forms a store-room, anti 
sometimes even temporary stabling accom¬ 
modation. 

As he had anticipated, there was a padlock 
fastened on the door. He took hold of it. 
but was not surprised that it did not yield 
to his touch ; of course the place would lx* 
under lock and key. and he had prepared 
himself with a screw-driver against this 
certainty. He had reckoned also upon the 
possibility of his own bunch containing a 
key which might at a pinch let him in, but 
here he was disappointed: the lock was 
old and clumsy, and moreover somewhat 
stiff, and none of his keys were of the slightest 
use. He therefore turned all liis thoughts 
to unscrewing the hasp, being all the more 
anxious as the light was not likely to avail 
him for long. 

After a little effort he found that the first 
screw was easily removable, and with 
this sign of success his spirits rose. There 
were four to move, and the second camt* 
away also with comparative ease. But the 
third was more firmly bedded into the wood 
w ork and for a long time resisted his strug 
gles, and when he came at last to the fourth 
he began to fear he should bo frustrated. 
Only one screw between him and an open 
door, but, with the innate contrariness of 
things, a most unconvincible and obstinate 
brute of a screw ! He would have given a 
good deal to be free to take a large piece of 
limestone from the heap behind him and 
batter the whole thing in. It was only the 
necessity for working as quietly as possible 
which kept him from dealing some well- 
deserved kicks upon the door. 

Ten precious minutes did that rusty but 
loyal screw cost him. At last he stopped. 

perspiration standing out 
upon his heated forehead, 
and listened lest in his ex 
citement he might have 
failed to hear the man of 
the barge returning. There 
was no sound, however, of 
footstep or voice, and he 
placed his ear to the door 
itself, hoping as he rested for 
a few r seconds to hear some 
slight sign of life within. 

“ Hutt 1 ” he whispered 
hoarsely. “ Hutt! It’s me. 
Kennedy’; I’m coming in ! *’ 
There was no answer, nor 
any suspicion of movement, 
and ho renewed his fight 
with that last screw, suc¬ 
ceeding at length (after a 
good deal of wrenching 
with his driver to and fro) 
in forcing the thing out of 
the wood. The hasp gave, 
and the door was open 
to his will. Ho pulled it 
behind him as he hastily 
passed in. 

“ Hutt! ” he whispered 
again, and his heart beat 
quickly in the black dark 
ness as he listened in vain 
for any answering move¬ 
ment. 

He lighted a piece of 
candle which he had 
brought. There were a few 
pieces of wood, a rough 
box. some odd lengths of 
rope ; but the light of the 
candle, showing him these 
things gradually, had shown 
at once that nowhere in 



Uncalled-for. 


“ Quite a good photo. Who is it ? ” 

“ .My brother." 

“ Oh, no, old chop! There must be some mistake ! This is quite a 
good-looking fellow I ” 
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that place was the lad for whom he had run 
the risk of forcing his way in. It was no 
go : he had made a fool of himself for his 
pains : and a jolly good job he had told no 
one beforehand, and raised no false hopes ! 
What a silly— 

Hello ! 

The candle showed him, as he was about 
to blow' it out and retire, a pile of straw in 
the farther comer of the cabin, just behind 
the rough box which held some blocks of 
wood. He might liavo passed this by—- 
there was no room for anyone to be behind 
the box without being seen—but he noticed 
that it had been pressed as though some 
one had lain upon it lately. 

He pushed across the small compartment : 
all thought of wary walking and watchful¬ 
ness, lest liis retreat should be cut off. was 
gone. He forgot everything but the object 
of his search for the moment. He held up 
the light and took stock. Undoubtedly 
there had been some one or something 
lying there. He stooped to make further 
search. 

Then his blood ran cold. Behind him 
was the sound of heavy footsteps. Some 
one was crossing the stones—was already in 
the hold—was at the door ! 

There was a fumbling at the latch : a 
startled exclamation, as though the broken 
lock had been discovered. He had barely 
time to rise and blow out the light as the 
door was pulled open. In the outer twilight 
he saw the man whase return he had feared. 

(To be continued.') 


BICYCLE PROVERBS. 

A soft saddle turneth away wrath. 

The novice and his saddle arc soon 
parted. 

It’s a poor cyclometer that won’t measure 
double up-hill. 

It’s an ill wind that blows out of a 
puncture in your tyre. 

The bumped child dreads the scorcher. 

It’s the man without a cyclometer that 
lias ridden the greatest distance of all. 


^ k? 


GET READY, BOYS! 

By D. L. A. JEPHSON. 

"Vow is the time to yet ready, boys! 
a i To turn out the old brown bag. 

To wipe down the face of your favonrite bat. 

With an oleaginous rag. 

Now is the time to pet ready, boys! 

To " bianco ” the dusty pads. 

To ram in the nails in the buckskin boots. 

Get ready, get ready, my lads I 

Now is the time to pet ready, boys I 
To rig up the practice neC 
To roll down the lumps in the grass-grown pitch, 

And peg down the " mat ” for tho wet. 

Now is the time to get ready, boys! 

To practise and so improve, 

To plug at new strokes with your well-known “ pro,” 
And get out of the old, old groove. 

Now is the time to get ready, boys ! 

To loosen your arm once more,' 

To vary the flight, the pace and the spin. 

With the same good length as before. 

Now is the time to get ready, boys! 

To field with a bran new ball. 

To gather it clean, though I know, full well. 

It's as hard as a red-brick wall I 

Now Is the time, are yon ready, boys ? 

The curtain’s about to rise 
On the fi lest game in the whole wide world, 

In whose heart real fellowship lies 1 



SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED 
CRICKET BAT 
COMPETITION. 


A BAT FOR A P08TCARD. 

O N this page is given a photograph of a 
cricket bat bearing the autographs 
of fifty leading players, pa6t and present. 
This remarkable souvenir, which any fol¬ 
lower of the game would be proud to possess, 
we are offering as a prize in a simple post¬ 
card competition, open to all readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” From the fifty names inscribed 
on the bat (see the list below) select those of 
the sixteen players whom you think would 
constitute tho best team to represent 
England against any Australian team that 
might be opposed to it. 1 he sixteen player* 
selected are to be put down in order of merit, 
that is, eleven players to form the actual 
team and five reserve men. 

This competition will be decided among 
our readers themselves by voting. The 
sixteen players chosen will be those who 
receive the highest number of votes accorded 
them by competitors. The Prize Bat will 
be awarded to the competitor whose post¬ 
card contains the list of sixteen names thus 
selected, in the order in which they rank 
according to the toting. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. Each list of sixteen names only must be 
written clearly on a postcard, and the compe- 
< itor’s name and address must be given thereon. 

2. The names must be placed one under the 
other in the order chosen, tho last five names 
to be those of “ reserve ” men. 

3. Any player on the list, such as Mr. F. 
Stanley Jackson, who is not actually taking part 
in present-day first-class cricket, is eligible. 

4. Tho surname only of a pla yer need be given, 
except in the ca-e of two players bearing the 
same name (e.g. Gunn), when the initial must 
be included. 

5. One postcard list only may be sent in by 
each competitor, and no list may comprise more 
than sixteen names. 

6. Should there be two or more postcards 
containing the winning list, tho ballot will be 
resorted to in making the award. 

7. Tho Editor’s decision, as usual, must lx* 
regarded as final, and no correspondence can be 
entered into. Any infringement of the rules will 
result in disqualification. 

8. This competition closes on Jfly 14, 1913. 
No postcard arriving after that date can be 
considered. 

A number of Consolation Prizes and “B.O.P.” 
certificates will be awarded to those whose lists 
come nearest to that of the Prize-winner. 

Competitors are reminded that what is to be 
aimed at is the best repi'esentative team selected 
from the names below. Such a side should, 
of course, include a wicket-keeper and change 
bowlers in addition to crack batsmen and crack 
bowlers. 

Remember the closing? dayfor Bonding 
in postcards is MONDAY, JULY 14,1913. 


LIST OP PLAYERS WHOSE 
P. F. Warner. 

E. G. Wynyard. 

Hawke. 

E. J. Radcliffe. 

F. Stanley Jackson. 

A. H. Hornby. 

J. Sharp. 

J. T. Tvldo9ley. 

A. C. \iaclaren. 

Walter Brearlcy. 

H. Dean. 

H. D. G. Lcveson-Gower. 

M. C. Bird. 

J. B. Hobbs. 

Ernest G. Hayes. 

H. Strudwick. 

J. W T . Hitcli. 

N. A. Knox. 

C. Blythe. 

E. W. Dillon. 

F. E. Woolley. 

Jas. Seymour. 

E. M. Sprot. 

C. F. Mead. 

J. A. Newman. 


NAMES ARE ON THE BAT 
Gilbert L. Jessop. 

C. B. Fry. 

J. W. Heanie. 

W. Rhode=. 

D. Denton. 

F. R. Foster. 

S. P. Kinncir. 

E. J. Smith. 

A. 0. Jones. 

J. Iremongor. 

Geo. Gunn. 

John Gunn. 

H. P. Cliapliu. 

J. Vine. 

C. MoGahev. 

J. W. H. T. Dougins. 

F. H. Gillingham. 

F. L. Fane. 

C. P. Buckenham. 

Lcn. C. Braund. 

John Daniell. 

Vernon T. Hilt. 

S. F. Barnes. 

W. G. Qnaife. 

S. San tall. 
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Our note Book. 


A WHIT-SUNDAY CUSTOM. 

At Sliennington, a small village near Edgchill, Whit* 
Sunday is popularly known as Hay Sunday from a 
curious custom which obtains there of strewing 
the nave and aisle of the church with freshly- 
mown grass on this day, to commemorate the time 
when the cl lurch was consecrated, and by the bishop’s 
orders was strewn with rushes for the ceremony, 
as it was not then pa\ ed. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

THE BOY’S DAY IN JAPAN. 

IN Japan there is one flay which is the hoy’s own. 
All over the country on May f», fathers, mothers and 
sifters decorate the house, bake sweet rice cakes 
and prepare gift*—all for the boy. It is called 0 
Sekku, or the boys’ festival. It'has been handed 
down as a custom tor hundreds of years. 

A stranger in Japan can always know when the 
O f-ekku conies round because on that day the air is 
full of flying-flab made of paper to resemble carp, 
one of the commonest fish in the Mikado’s empire. 
Little bamboo hoops keep the mouths of these fishes 
open, so that when the wind blows it fills the paper 
bodies, and causes them to squirm and twist in lively 
and lifelike fashion. 

Every household that numbers a boy among 
the children displays the paper tish on its flagpole, 
one lish for each son. The youngest son is represented 
by the biggest lish. and the paper carp are graded 
according to the age of the boys in that household. 
It is a proud father who on the day of O Sekku can 
look above his ridgepole and see seven or eight paper 
fish swimming against the wind. 

The Japanese say that the carp swims up the 
rapids and over waterfalls, and that therefore tt 
represents strength and endurance. So the carp 
stands for all that the Japanese parent hopes for in 
his sons. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A “SPRINGBOKS” SOUVENIR 

A r J. readers of the “ B.O.P. ” who are footballers 
—and, no doubt, many others—will welcome the 
“ Souvenir of the Great Springboks’ Tour, 1912-13,” 
which has been issued bv The African World, 1, 
Gresham Buildings, Basingball Street, K.O. The 
booklet contains 32 clever cartoon portraits in colour 
of members of the team and their supporters, drawn 
by H. H. Playford. The cartoons have the merit 
of being both life-like and humorous, and they make 
a capital picture gallery of a notable collection of 
footballers. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

TO COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ACCORDING to a Canadian photographic journal, 
prints may be considerably improved, especially 
portraits, by a judicious application of colour; even 
in the case of prints from flat and under-exposed neg¬ 
atives a little colour will, like charity, " hide a multi¬ 
tude of sins.” No knowledge of printing or drawing is 
requisite, only a steady hand : and although it is really 
a process of smudging, the effect when viewed in the 
natural way as a finished print, leaves no trace of the 
“ prentice hand.” 

The materials required are—two brushes, one fine 
and one coarser, for using the colour as a wash ; a few 
penny packets of aniline dyes—water-colours’will not 
do in this process, ns they will not stain the film as the 
aniline series do. The range of colours is rather limited, 
but as the object is rather to tint than to colour, a 
smaller range will do. 

Magenta, pinks, and similar shades are but a question 
of dilution. Violet, blue, are the principal, then green, 
brown ; the last two are not good colours, and require 
muring with other colours, or the result will be 
unnatural. For medium vou will require acetic acid 
and methylated spirit, Ylix a small quantity of each 
with a crystal or two of the desired colour. 

An inverted plate makes a good palette. Let it be 
one shade deeper than you wish the finished tone to be 
when dry. Take a portrait for instance. First, alum 
;tll prints, not only to harden film, but it will tend to 
eliminate tho hypo. Squeegee the print on to glass in 
the usual manner, on to a negative glass, and while only 
partially dry give the face a wash of colour. Do not 
attempt to pick out the high lights, but give the face 
a bold stroke with a comparatively moist brush. 

To avoid patchiness, preserve the outline as far as 
possible, then do the hands. The cuffs, collar, and 
frilling may be put in a harmonious colour, or left alone, 
if a light dress or blouse, say mauve (violet and 
magenta), or pale blue, and pick out the decorations 
(if pronounced) with another soft colour. When you 
liave made your brown to taste, touch up the hair: 
leave the furniture alone. Flowers may have the 
slightest possible tints. The idea is to brighten up only 
those parts that strike the eye. 

When dry, if too faint, repeat process ; this generally 
applies only to tho face and hands. If too deep, sunning 
will take it down, or moisten with methylated spirit 
aud soak up on blotting paper. Practise on a few old 
prints first. When stripped off the glass tho colour 
will bo very soft. Mount in the usual manner for 
glazed prints. 



A. PEARCE.—The halfpennies of George the Third 
are worth quite a shilliug each. The particulars 
of tho other coins are not enough for identification, 
but surely you know that Gulielmus meaas William? 

F. Batchelor.—A George the Third half-crown of 
1817 sells at from three to four shillings, as does a 
lion sliilling of George the Fourth. 

A. JOHNSTON.—If you cannot make the ribs yourself, 
the only thing you can do is to make a working 
drawring and have them done for you by some local 
boat-builder or carpenter. 


ordinary stamps, but only officers of certain grades 
are allowed to use them, and when using them they 
have to write their names and official designations 
in the lower left corner of the envelopes and “ On 
H.M.S.” or “ On Government Service ” at the 
top of the envelope. Native states such as Mysore 
have all their official stamps carried free within the 
state aud no stamps are required. They use the 
“ On H.M.S.” stamps only for official letters which 
are to go outside the state. 

'V. J. V. SF.ARLF..—Write for list of books to 1'pcott 
Gill and Sons, Bazaar Buildings. Drury Lane. W.C. 


CINEMA.—If you will glance at the indexes of your old 
volumes you will find that w'c have had articles on 
every subject you suggest. Your queries require 
much longer answers than we can give here, and you 
should refer to any of the recent shilling manuals 
which you can probably get where you bought the 
plates. 


P-. A. KEMPTON.—'ILe recitation entitled ** Ze Bugbee 
Feetball" was on page 90 of our twenty-ninth 
volume. 

D. Mansfield.—W e have had quite n dozen series 
of articles on signalling of all kinds and given the 
Morse code in every one of them. 



J. Tt. S.—Write to our Cycling 
Editor, who will give you 
all the information you 
require. The machine’ re¬ 
ferred to will answeryourpurposes 
admirably. Wales is a hilly 
country for touring on wheel: you 
would find a motor-cycle better. 


Alec Dunbar.—S ee our twelfth 
volume for Gordon Stables’ story, 
" Our Home in the Silver West.” 
“ The Wire and the Wave, or 
Cable-!jxying in the Coral Sons,” 
by J. Munro, is in the same 
volume. 


CANUCK.—Such a description, if 
short, will be very acceptable. 
Send a photograph with it. 
Montreal means ” Mount Royal.” 


INQUIRER.—If you must have a pot 
of some kind, why not go In for 
rabbits or squirrels ? A snake is 
fur less interesting, for it is 
doubtful whether anv amount of 
personal attention will ever really 
tame one. Certain varieties of 
South American and West Indian 
snakes to be met with in the 
shop3 of dealers are very beauti¬ 
fully marked. Snakes cost very 
little to feed. 


M. A. J.—See a doctor about your trouble and pay no 
attention to so-called " certain cures.” You have 
to learn that- nature will not be trifled with. Let 
it be a lesson to you not to be so foolish again. 

Fred Rankes.—W e have always been advocates of 
the ‘‘cold tub’’ in the morning, but in your case 
you must use discretion. Leave it off while you 
suffer from neuralgia. 


L. J. ROSE.—Your drawing is 
of a 2-ore coin of Denmark. 

O.H.M.S.”surcharge-don Indian 
stamps simply means ”On his 
Majesty’s Service.” Stamps so 
surcharged are not cashable at 
government post-offices, hence 
they are of no value to petty 
thieves. Officers buy these 
stamps at the same rates for 


V. Baokks. —The Batik of England dollar of 1804 is 
worth half a sovereign when in such good preserva¬ 
tion as yours appears to be. There are also Bank 
of England silver tokens for three shillings and 
eighteenpence. 


M. BLACKLOCK.—There is no need to worry yourself ; 
your measurements seem about the average. Dumb¬ 
bell exercise every morning, with light bells, will 
help to develop your chest. Re¬ 
member to do the exercises slowly 
and evenly; it is a mistake to 
dash at them and swung the arms 
furiously. The “ grip dumb¬ 
bells ” are recommended 
because they make the user 
clench his hands tight and 
.so tautcu the muscles. 


HURRAH !” 




A Story of Burton of 
•the Queensland Police. 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of “ The Stolen Prires," tie. 

rnns setting sun turned the distant 
liiUs to purple and gold and a welcome 
breeze stirred the parched tree tops as Bob 
Burton rode slowly along the home trail. 
He was feeling very well pleased with him¬ 
self, for he had that day attended the trial 
of the bushrangers who held up the Big 
Snake gold waggon, and the judge had 
complimented him upon the smartness of 
his capture. 

He reached the barracks and went at 
once to the Chief’s room. In the rack was 
a note addressed to him. He unlocked the 
case and took it out. The Chief had been 
called away and had left instructions. 
Bob was to remain in charge of the station 
until his return. 

By this time Bob knew the routine of 
his duties, and for some days the work went 


’To and fro they struggled, the members of the crew standing round in astonishment." 
{See next instalment, p. 657.) 


smoothly on. 

The troopers were good fellows and they 
gave no trouble to their young corporal. 
The blacks of the district, however, had been 
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getting troublesome of late and complaints 
came in with alarming rapidity. The men 
were kept continually on the move and 
their ordinary patrols had to be abandoned. 
Bob himself spent hours each day in the 
saddle making the rounds that lay near 
headquarters. He had established a system 
of points where one of the native troopers 
oould find him in case of emergency. 

He was compelled to leave the office in 
the charge of an ex-army man who acted 
as caretaker to the barracks. Jimmy 
Muldoon was quite a character in his way. 
Ho was general factotum and had quite 
a squad of blacks under his charge and, 
although the Chief remonstrated with him, 
he used to drill them into something like 
military discipline. 

It so happened that one evening, when 
Bob was going the rounds and was about to 
call at the last run before turning home¬ 
ward, one of Muldoon’s squad, as they were 
called, came loping along the tra 1. The 
fellow had done the fifteen miles in record 
time and as he halted 
ho pulled a note from 
his belt and handed it 
to Bob. It was ad¬ 
dressed in the Chief’s 
handwriting, and 
Burton quickly tore 
the envelope open and 
read the contents. 

“ Being every avail¬ 
able man to Hobson’s 
Run. Full marching 
order and plenty of 
ammunition. Lock 
up the office.” 

Bob whistled. He 
could guess what it 
meant. The Chief had 
ridden out to Hobson’s 
Run a fortnight before 
to gather news of a 
big gang of bush- 
rangers that were 
reported to be forming 
in the hills. For a 
moment he was at a 
loss. There w r erc no 
troopers at the 
barracks. It was true 
that the Chief had 
half a dozen men with 
him, but the rest were 
scattered. 

“ Hero, Sammy, catcli hold of my stirrup 
and step out,” ho cried. The black sprang 
to his side and they were soon heading 
for the nearest homestead. Here Bob re¬ 
quisitioned a dozen blacks and sent them ofl 
at once with a few words in cipher to the 
places where he knew the troopers were 
staying. Then he turned to Mr. Gibson. 

“ Can you let me have a couple of horses ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Certainly, corporal,” replied the squatter 
as he led the way to the stables. “ Here 
you are, take your pick.” 

Within half an hour Bob and the black 
were in the saddle riding hard to the barracks. 
They arrived there at dusk and Bob shouted 
for Muldoon. 

“ Here, Jimmy, has anything further 
come in ? No ? Then let’s have supper as 
soon as possible. I’m thinking there’ll 
be some use for your black squad now, so 
parade ’em to-morrow' at dawn.” 

At intervals through the night the troopers 
rode in and by sun-up a dozen had mustered. 
Bob called Muldoon aside. 

“ »Seo here, Jimmy, it’s against the re¬ 
gulations. but you’ve got to wink at them 
sometimes. Just look after the office 
while we’re away. There are a few old 
carbines you can give the blacks, and there’ll 


be one or two native troopers coming in 
presently. Keep 'em together. From what 
I can make out there’s big work ahead and 
these ’rangers might give us the slip and 
come along here. It would just be fun 
for them to ride in and hail up the 
barracks during our absence.” 

Muldoon saluted. “ Right, corporal,” 
he grinned, “ you can bet your boots that 
if anybody comes round here looking for 
trouble me and the boys’ll give ’im a good 
reception.” 

llob laughed, and then he and the Hoopers 
swung into their saddles and rode off to the 
hills. 

Hobson's Run lay about forty miles north - 
east of Charvillc, and they made good time. 
By ten o'clock they rode into the paddock 
and found the Chief awaiting them. He 
called Bob in while the troopers watered 
the horses. 

“ Look here. Burton,” he said, as they 
were seated, “ we’ve got a tough job on. 
I've found out that there’s a gang forming 


up yonder. It’s Big Barnes. He’s only just 
finished a long term of imprisonment and 
now he’s taken to the hills. There have 
been about thirty horses stolen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood within the last three months. 
That means that at least fifteen men arc 
there. I'm rather inclined to think he has 
more than thirty. At any rate I’m going 
to smash him before he can form an organised 
band. If we once let him get well in hand 
there’H be no holding him. By the w r ay, how r 
did you leave the office ?” 

Bob told him. 

“ Good ! ” replied the Chief. “ Well, I’ll 
send Hendy and Sims back to-morrow. 
We’ve got fifteen men, and the squatters 
are going to lend me some of their stockmen. 
I think I can get thirty men together. 
Meanwhile, I want you to do a bit of scouting. 
Take anybody you like and see what you 
can find out.” 

That evening Bob set out from the farm 
accompanied by two blacks who were 
employed as cattle men. Very cautiously 
he made his way to the hills and encamped 
in the heart of a dense grove of acacias. 
Before sunrise he was up and wormed his 
way to the summit of a lofty crag. There 
beneath him in the early dawn stretched 
a desolate valley, overgrown with the thickly 


growing brigalow’ scrub. Through his glast cs 
he could see, a mile or so away, a large camp 
with a mob of horses bunched together on 
the edge of the clearing. The camp was in a 
slight depression, so that unless one was 
at a great height it was possible to pass 
within a quarter of a m le of the place 
without locating it. 

Bob laughed as he noted these facts and 
calmly sketched a plan of the valley. With 
a sharp command to one of the blacks he 
handed the sketch and a note to him. The 
black took the package ar.d silently dis¬ 
appeared into the woods. 

" Now, my son,” said Fob to the remain¬ 
ing boy, " just step lively. We'll pay these 
fellows a visit.” 

With great difficulty they lowered them¬ 
selves to the valley below’ ar.d stole cautiously 
through the scrub. All that day they hid 
up in the dense undergrowth about three 
hundred yards from the outlaws’ camp, and 
at sunset Bob dispatched the remaining 
black to guide the Chief and his troopers to 
the camp. All un¬ 
conscious of danger. 
Big Barnes and his 
gang took their ease, 
and as the moon rose 
Bob became anxious, 
until a warning “ sh " 
sounded by his side 
and his messenger 
crouched beside him. 

“Him boss, ’o say 
all right, ’nd send 
blackfellow’ all along." 
tho boy whispered. 

“ Where ? ’ asked 
Bob. 

“ Him blackfellow. 
he wait all long back 
ob trees.” 

Bob nodded, and 
softly they crept to 
where some half-dozen 
blacks were crouching 
in readiness. Bob lay 
down with them and 
gave them minute 
instructions. They 
were cattle men on 
Hobson’s farm and 
were not far inferior 
to the white stockmen 
in their horsemanship. 
Making sure that they 
understood his instructions Bob worked his 
way round to the south of the camp to a 
small gully where the Chief and hs troopers 
lay concealed. 

“It’s all right, sir,” he whispered as he 
crouched down with them. “The blacks 
can be depended upon.” 

“ Good,” muttered the Chief. “ What do 
you suggest ? ” 

“If we get a bit nearer and then rush them 
we shall stand a good chance.” 

Cautiously they crept forward and the 
troopers extended outwards until the camp 
was surrounded. In tho centre the bush¬ 
rangers lay round the fire while one of their 
number nodded drowsily on sentry go. 

Then the Chief gave the signal and Bob 
sent a loud “Coo-oo-ee” ringing across the 
silent bush. With a shout Big Barnes spi ang 
to his feet and blazed away into the darkness. 
“ Hands up ! ” yelled the troopers from ail 
sides, but by this time the bushrangers w ere 
on their feet. 

“ To the horses ! ” yelled Barnes. 

Before they could reach the animals, 
however, tho waiting blacks had mounted. 
Cutting the tethers they galloped through 
the camp, sending the outlaws flying by the 
suddenness of their charge. Then they 
wheeled and tore back, and, handling the 
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Model of H.M.S. “ Bristol ” (17th Century). 
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The “ Bristol,” of 60 guns and 670 tonnage, was built at Portsmouth Dockyard in 1663 and 
rebuilt at Deptford in 1693. She was desumed by blaster Shipwright Tippetts, and had 
a complement of 2-10 men. The “ Bristol " was captured and sunk bv the Drench on April 
26. 1709. 
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mob of horses as only the stockmen can, they 
disappeared into the scrub. 

Then the troopers dashed forward and a 
withering volley laid many of the desperadoes 
low. Barnes seemed to bear a charmed 
life. There he stood towering among his 
followers, keeping up an incessant fire from 
his revolvers, and then, when all was hopeless, 
ho turned and with a defiant yell plunged 
into the woods. 

The remaining outlaws poured in a final 
volley and then gave in. During the last 
rush the chief of the police had fallen, 
shot through the shoulder. At once Bob 
was beside him. 

“It’s all right, Burton,” ho gasped. 
“Follow Barnes. Here, take these,” and 
ho thrust a bundle of notes into Bob’s 
hands. “Bring him back, dead or alive. 
The boys will rope in these fellows and 
collect the horses in the morning.” 

“ But you, sir, w hat will you do ? ” asked 
Bob anxiously. 

“ I shall be all right. It’s nothing serious, 
only get the scoundrel.” 

Still Bob would have stayed, but the Chief 
became quite angry. 

“ Get Barnes !” he ordered sharply, and 
reluctantly Bob turned and plunged into 
the woods. 

As Bob followed hard upon the outlaw’s 
trail his thoughts were upon tho difficulty 
of his task. He saw at once that it would he 
a tough job. It is one thing to follow' a man 
through the bush when one is well mounted 
and provisioned, but to trail a man on foot 
is a serious business. As luck would have it. 
he met with the blacks who had succeeded 
in rounding up the horses and were waiting 
for tho dawn. When he came up with 
them they were all talking excitedly. He 
rapped out a quick command and one fellow 
told their story. The chief of the bushrangers 
had but a few minutes before dashed amongst 


them and, seizing a horse, had ridden off 
barebacked with only a halter to control 
the animal. 

Without a word Bob selected one of tho 
horses and sent a black back to the captured 
camp with orders to bring a saddle and 
bridle. By morning tho fellow arrived and 
Burton saddled up. Bidding tho black to 
accompany him, he rode off upon Barnes’s 
trail. 

It was CA8y to see that the fugitive had 
ridden hard, and as they got farther and 
farther into the bush the signs became 
clearer, and with set lips Bob determined to 
follow to tho last gasp. By noon they 
struck a low range of hills and cautiously 
made their way to the summit. Hero they 
partook of a hasty meal, for Bob would 
allow’ no fire to be lighted. 

For three days he hung upon tho trail, but 
try as ho might he could not come up with 
his quarry. At last he struck the Darling 
Downs and found himself within the precincts 
of civilisation. On the morning of the fourth 
(lay ho rode into the house of a large sheep 
run. 

“ Well, Corporal! ” cried the ow ner, 
“ you’ro just come handy. We had a visit 
from a sundowner last night. He’s lifted 
a horse, but he left a broken-down sorrel 
in exchange.” 

“I’m after him, I think,” replied Bob, 
“ but I’m just about done. I’ve been 
on his trail for the last three days,” and 
he told the squatter of the fight at tho 
camp. 

“ What will you do ? ” 

“ Can you lend me a suit of clothes ? ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Well, I’ll never get my man in these 
things. He’d spot me at once.” 

“ I see the wheeze. You’ll try and catch 
him napping.” 

“ That’s it,” replied Bob. “ I’ll just take 
(To be concluded vert i reek.) 


my papers. Big Barnes is a tough and I'll 
probably want help, so if you’ll lend me 
a stockman’s rig out and a fresh horse I’ll 
leave my things here with the black and 
get on his track.” 

Within a couple of hours Burton was in 
the saddle. He had an idea that Baines 
would make for the coast and he rode straight 
on. 

As ho rode into Toowoomba he kept his 
eyes open. He had never been there before, 
but he soon found his way through the town. 
He dismounted and took his horse to a 
hotel. Asking to see the proprietor he 
left tho horse in his charge and hurried to 
tho station. Ho wa9 just in time, for a 
train was then leaving for Brisbane. As ho 
jumped aboard the engine shrieked, and 
with a roar they picked up speed and were 
soon rushing for the coast. 

Arrived at the terminus Bob craned his 
neck out of tho window'. Eagerly he scanne< i 
the crowd of alighting passengers, but nowhere 
could ho see his quarry. Then a thought 
struck him and ho darted to the other side 
of tho carriage. Ho was just in time to set* 
tho figure of a big man sneaking off amidst 
tho standing trucks. As he made to follow 
another train came in and drew' up snorting 
before him, and ho returned baffled to the 
platform. 

They were right close to the docks and 
Bob lost no time. Ho quickly found the 
police station and at once saw the super¬ 
intendent. He showed his identity paper 
and explained the facts of the case. 

“ Then you’d best sleep here,” cried the 
officer. “ We’ll send a description of your 
man round and if he tries to get away from 
the station we’ll have him. There’s just 
the possibility that he’ll get away to sea on 
the next tide.” 

“If ho docs 1*11 follow him,” said Bob 
shortly, and turned in. 


When Football is Over : 

How Some Well-known Players Keep in Form. 

By GEORGE WYNN 

(Manchester City F.C., aiul Welsh International). 
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add such instances, too, as those of Mr. 
C. B. Fry, H. Makepeace, and H. W. 
Hardingc, to strengthen my list of football- 
cricketers of note ; butturther remarks upon 
this point are not needed. Cricket is 
par excellence the favourite way by which 
most footballers keep fit during the summer 
months. 

However, there are other methods, too, 
and those very numerous and varied. What 
do other great footballers do in summer, 
men whose names are quite unknown to the 
world ot cricket as being of any repute in 
that sport 7 Let us take a few of them, and 
wc shall sec. 

That prince of Internationals, Willie Mere¬ 
dith, of Manchester United, has confessed 
that he is extremely fond of rabbit-shooting 
during the months when he is not required 
to be delicatelj* turning and manipulating 
the ball at Cottonopolis. Meredith is a 
good shot, and he likes nothing better after 
the season is over than to get down to his 
favourite Chirk, and have a good time 
with the rabbits. Ho thinks that the keen 
use of eye and hand, as well as the activity 
one has to display with foot and body now 
and then when thus shooting, are very 
valuable factors for keeping a player in 
form during the off-season. 

On the other hand, I believe that celebrated 
Itugby three-quarter, John Birkett, of 
Harlequin fame, is very fond of a bit of 
soldiering, and likes nothing better than going 
into camp, or acting as officer in an amateur 
company, and generally enjoying the outdoor 
life. Well, certainly one gets enough activity 
by such a method of spending the summer, 
and when football again calls him to the 
fray, the man who has gone through four 
months of amateur soldiering will be ready 
for the battle, you may bo sure. 

1 know more than one noted footballer 
who likes to spend the summer months in 
fishing. Some of these good fellows prefer 
the quiet waters of lake and stream ; others 
cannot rest unless they are on “ the sea, 
the deep blue sea ! ” One of the latter is that 
excellent Soccer player from Manchester, 
Charlie Roberts. 

The Manchester United expert goes by 
steam trawler to his recreation, and finds it 
on the breezy bosom of the broad North 
Sea. Charles acknowledges that for a time 
it gave him some trouble to get used to the 
new sphere of action : that he had a long 
bout of sickness ; that his time was chiefly 
spent in watching other men pull in the 
laden nets. But patience and resolve over¬ 
come most things, and Charlie Roberts 
is not easily beaten, as those well know who 
have seen him play at football. In due time 
he passed what he terms “ the suffering 
stage,” and began actually to pursue the 
sport, and really to find enjoyment in deep- 
sea fishing. 

And, once you do feel at ease on the blue 
deep, why, there’s nothing on earth makes 
you so healtny, so hungry, or feel so much 
a man. As to keeping tit! The fellow who 
goes to flea on a Grimsby trawler for a 
fortnight or so need have no fear about 
that! The skipper and the crew will take 
care he doesn’t get fat from being coddled, 
or from lounging about lazily ! There’s 
always plenty of work to do. 

It is surprising what a number of the best 
players of to-day in the Rugby game find 
their Rummer recrealion and work—if I 
may couple the two together thus—in 
mil tary duties. Amongst those good folk 
you have Mr. J. A. Pym, the Blackhoath 
half: Lieut. Wodehouse, the United Set vices 
forward; and that redoubtable captain, 
in more senses than one, Mr. Craven. Of 
courae you may say that the soldier’s life is 
really the actual business of these men. 


and so in truth it is. But, none the less, that 
is the method by which they chiefly keep 
themselves tit and well during the off-season 
at football. And their splendid services 
to the game from September to March 
would appear to prove that you will have 
to go a long way to find any finer method of 
preparing yourself for such severe demands 
ns football makes than what soldiering 
affords you. 

No more pleasant method of spending 
the summer can well be imagined, I should 
say, than gardening, if one really loves such 
work. And manual labour in a docent 
garden, too, is splendidly calculated to keep 
a footballer fit and ready for the following 
winter’s games. There are several noted 
players who strongly favour gardening as the 
best of all exercises for our off-time. But 
the most celebrated football-gardener is 
almost certainly McBride, till lately the 
famous goal-keeper of Preston North End. 



G. A. Wynn. 


His garden is (so I am told by those who 
know) a perfect thing of beauty, and the 
number of prizes he has taken for fruit, 
vegetables, and flowers of his own growing 
should constitute a record for such amongst 
the fraternity of football-gardeners. From 
morning to night, every available hour that 
Peter McBride can spare from other necessary 
duties during the summer, he spends in his 
garden; and what he doesn’t know about 
plants, seeds, and growing may well be left 
out, even by the professional tiller of the 
ground ! 

The name of Stephen Bloomer is so well 
known in Soccer circles, and the great 
International and member of Derby County 
still comes before the public almost as 
prominently as lie ever did in exciting 
League matches, that I need not apologise 
for speaking of his curious hobby in this 
connection. Bloomer has a way of his own 
for keeping in proper trim and excellent 
health during the summer-time. He is a 
devotee of baseball, that sport which the 
United States so greatly favours, but which 
has made little progress in our own country, 
beyond being taken up by a few noted 
public sohools for girls. 

Still, though Bloomer is perhaps the only 


very famous footballer who is a great 
advocate of baseball, yet his unique experi¬ 
ence and his outstanding talents in Soccer 
have been so pre-eminent for many years, 
that he must be accepted as an excellent 
judge of what is best for keeping a man in 
good form when football is over. And base¬ 
ball may accordingly bo recommended foe 
a trial to those who have found cricket, 
gardening, and other things uncongenial. 

Gardening is my favourite hobby during 
the summer ami, together with a game of 
cricket occasionally, I manage to keep 
myself in fair condition for the coming 
season. 

Of course many well-known footballers, 
especially Rugby men, are very keen on golf 
during summer-time, whilst several others 
find equal pleasure and pastimo in walking. 
There is more than one very celebrated player 
of the winter sport who avers that, after 
all, nothing equals walking long distances 
for keeping a man fit and well. One of the 
greatest advocates of this form of exercise 
for the off-period is James Ashcroft, the 
goalie whose magnificent performances for 
Blackburn Rovers last season raised them 
to the proud position they won by their 
many and notable triumphs in League and 
Cup Tie games. Enlivened by a little easy 
cricket with local clubs, Ashcroft’s off-time 
is chiefly occupied with walks varying from 
six miles to ten. And he always says to all 
and sundry inquirers, “There’s nothing to 
beat my form of recreation.” 

So you sec there is a wide choice for you 
young fellows who are keen on football in 
winter, and want some equally fine sport or 
game in summer, by which you may keep in 
proper trim for the ensuing season. You 
can garden ; you can take long walks ; you 
can play cricket; you can amuse yourself 
with baseball; you can go soldiering ; you 
can practise shooting in the open fields ; you 
can go sea-fishing in a Grimsby trawler; or 
you can climb t he Alpine hills, like Adrian 
Stoop (of Harlequin fame) does when he 
wants a change of exercise. 

x x x 

THE FELLOW WHO WINS. 

r ;RE are fellows galore of all ages. 

Success they are hoping to gain ; 

And in sport or Exams, or in business, 

The method is always the same; 

Though you’re “ downed " don’t give up at the outset. 
Just scramble again to your pins; 

For success after failure is sweetest, 

'Tis grit in a fellow that wins. 

There's the fellow who starts the race swiftly. 
Relying on speed to be first; 

There’s the fellow who hopes to be Incky, 

And win at the last with a “ burst ”; 

But the fellow who’s done some real training, 
And not simply one or two spins. 

With judgment and paco he lasts out the race. 
And that is the fellow who wins I 

There’s the fellow who means to do wonders. 

He tackles his work with a rush ; 

For a time he makes jolly good progress 
And leaves far behind all the crush ; 

But the moment that obstacles meet him. 

To lo*e heart at once he begins: 

He throws up the sponge, the plodder creeps up. 
And that is the fellow who wins! 

There’s the fellow that no one calls clever. 

The smart chap just sneers at his chance; 

Though he’s slow he is earnest and checrfu 1 . 

And tries his good name to enhance; 

When he stumbles and gets badly shaken. 

His lesson is learnt, he but grins. 

It is clear that reverses can’t daunt him. 

And that is the fellow who wins 1 

Harold dors rau. 
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x hour or so 
later the 
Beloochees 
began to.show 
t hem selves. 
Bob counted 
more than a 
hundred upon 
the hills on 
the other side 
of the river, 
and had no 
doubt that 
another fifty 
were lying 
concealed 
among the 
a Beloochee Warrior. rocks above 
their heads. 

He had had very little practice with the rifle, 
and feared very much that his skill would 
not be of much service if the bandits 

made a rush. Ho know that he could do 

better with his pistols. Amran Ali and 
the servants, like all Afghans, were ac¬ 
customed from infancy to the use of weapons, 
and were expert shots with the jezail, a 
long gun which could throw a bullet four, 
or even six, hundred yards. In the hands 
of a cool marksman it was an admirable 
weapon, far superior to the ordinary English 
Brown Bess, then used in the British service. 

As Bob lay in his shelter, he tried to 
calculate the distance of various rocks on 
the hill-side opposite, taking advantage 
of any white mark which showed. He 
practised the movement of the trigger 
finger and held his breath when lie was on 
the point of pressing it down to discharge 
the weapon. He carefully marked the 
sight on the end of the rifle, so that his eye 
caught it on the instant he raised the weapon 
to his shoulder. 

“I don’t like those rocks, Amran,” ho 
said, pointing to the boulders which lay 
in the path before them. “ We need a 
clear space in order to pick off the Beloochees 
as they chargo upon us. Do you think we 
could venture out and try to roll them into 
the river ? ” 

“ No, Lari Khan; if we tried to do so, 
the men on the cliffs above us would have 
us at their mercy, and would shoot us down 
in a very few minutes. They must stay 
where they are until nightfall, and then 


CHAPTER X.—THE FIGHT IN THE PASS. 

perhaps we might make an attempt to 
clear them away.” 

A Beloochee showed himself on a rock 
on the opposite side of the river. He had 
a dirty white rag in his hand and waved it 
energetically. Then he cried out; “ Ho, 
there, in the camp ! Hear me, you have 
killed our leader and wounded some of 
our friends. Your position is hopeless. 
We have two hundred men all around you, 
fighters trained to the warfare of the hills. 
Give up your goods, and surrender. We 
will spare your lives, and promise 3 f ou safe 
conduct out of the Pass. If you do not 
accept this offer within an hour, we will 
rush your camp, and kill you or make you 
prisoners. Then we will torture 3 ’ou until 
30 U cr 3 ’ out for mercy. Do you hear ? ” 

“Be careful, Amran,” said Bob; “don’t 
show yourself. I’ll do the shouting. Is it to 
be surrender and death—for theso villains 
will promise anything to get us into their 
clutches—or fight to the bitter end ? ” 

“ Fight! ” grow led Amran, shaking his 
fist vengefully in the direction of the Befoo- 
chee; “ we have plenty' of ammunition, 
and death is sweeter in fight than in cap¬ 
tivity.” 

“ Right you are, Amran, here goes ! ” 
Bob put his hands to his mouth and bawled 
out: ‘Come and take what you want. We 
can fight all the Beloochees in the Bolan 
Pass if they will not let us alone. What 
wc have done to your leader we can do to 
you. Our goods and lives are our own, 
and we know how to defend them.” 

A howl of rage was the only verbal reply, 
and a hot fire was opened upon the camp. 

“ Steady, men,” said Bob, “ let there be no 
haste. Pick 3 'our enemy and aim carefully.” 

He la\- behind his loopholed defence, and 
kept a sharp look-out. Presently he saw 
a figure glide round a rock about two 
hundred yards away. He took a careful aim, 
drew a long breath, and gentl>- pressed the 
trigger. Ho saw- the man throw up his arms 
and collapse. Amran and the Pathanswere 
now busy, and after the first few- minutes 
their aim became deadl\\ The instant a 
Beloochee showed himself he w as dropped by 
a quick shot. 

A whistle was heard a little later, and 
a crowd of the £nemy detached themselves 
and came running down the mountain. 
They splashed through a ford, and began 


crawling up the road about eighty yards 
from the camp. It was not easy to mark 
them, but the defenders rose and stood at the 
breastwork, and began to pick them off. 
Some ten of the boldest of the attackers 
started to rush the camp. They shouted to 
their comrades as thev- began to race towards 
the barricade. 

“ Now', Amran,” shouted Bob, “ don’t 
w aste a shot; it is life or death. Keep 3 'our 
pistols till they are on us.” 

One of the men screamed out at the 
moment and spun round, collapsing finally, 
and lying, an inert mass, at Amran’s feet. 
He had been shot through the head as he 
incautious^* raised himself too high above the 
breastwork. 

For tho next few minutes Bob could not 
have told what was happening. It was all 
like a hideous dream of firing and loading, 
smoke and noise. He worked like a mad¬ 
man, and saw* that his comrades were 
fighting with like spirit. Some of the boldest 
among the enemy ran to within pistol-shot 
of the camp, but then their courage failed, 
and they scuttled back into shelter. Two 
men found refuge under the boulders which 
lay on the road. Fortunately they had 
dropped their jczails in the excitement of 
tho charge, for the Afghan always prefers the 
knife for a hand-to-hand struggle, and is apt 
to cast away his gun as an encumbrance. 

All day the irregular sniping continued, 
effectively on tho part of the defenders, but 
useless ^ 7 so far as the bandits were concerned. 
As dusk was falling, Amran noticed a move¬ 
ment on the road. The men sheltered b 3 ' the 
boulders had become tired of their position 
and showed by their movements that they 
desired to join their comrades. 

“Let them alone, Amran, till they feel 
confident that we have not discerned them. 
The 3 r will rise to their feet after a time, and 
that will be 3 ’our opportunity.” 

Amran w-as watching tho road like a tiger 
about to spring. Bob had his eye glued to 
the loophole, and his rifle was as steady as a 
rock. The instant the men rose to a 
standing position there were two sharp 
cracks, and both bandits fell. 

“Good,” grunted Amran, as he bit 
another cartridge, “they came for our 
goods, the\' have got the best of it—ammuni¬ 
tion ; and we won’t ask them to return it, 
the thieves.” 
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A meal was hastily prepared, and Bob 
marvelled at his appetite and that of the 
men. fighting in the keen mountain air 
gave an edge to their hunger, and they ate 
as though they were famished. But as the 
darkness rolled down upon the camp Bob 
felt that their chances of escape were worth 
little. 

He at first thought that it would be wisest 
to leave their goods and take to the moun¬ 
tains, trusting to Providence to open the way 
to some concealment. Amran laughed at 
the idea of escaping from men who knew 
every goat-track on the hills. Then lie 
suggested trying to break through in order 
to retrace their way to Dadur, although he 
know well that the Beloochees would almost 
certainly consider that to be their most 
feasible course, and take stejw to forestall 
t hem. 

Amran shook his head. “ There is 
nothing for it,” said he, “ but to go straight 
on through the Pass. A hifila may be 
coming through from the Shawl 1'alley, and 
the Beloochees, thieves of Shaitan as they are 
—may Allah make their hands rot !—will 
probably leave us, to attack the caravan. 
They will always try to get plenty of booty, 
although the death of their leader at our 
hands will make them anxious to be revenged 
upon us. If we could get away from this 
defile we might travel swiftly through the 
dark hours.’’ 

” But in that case wt* should be obliged to 
leave the packs,” said Bob, and the 
ammunition would be a treasure, indeed, to 
these mountain thieves. How do you 
like the idea of buying ammunition for 
Beloochee thieves, Amran ? I can tell you 
that I do not like it, and rather than see 
it fall into their hands I would blow it all 
up.” 

The mention of the packs steeled Amran’s 
heart, for, like all the Afghans, ho was greedy, 
and would not give up anything which had 
cost money out of his own pocket. 

“ If we hid the stuff,” continued Bob, “ it 
would only be for a short time, for the 
Beloochees know every hole in the Pass, and 
search parties would soon dig it up. No, 
Amran, it will have to be use, lose, or keep, 
and, so far as 1 am concerned, Iaayusoand 
keep.” 

“ So let it be,” said Amran, grinding his 
teeth; “if we must decide one way or the 
other I am with you. but by Allah, it will be 
a costly use for the Beloochees.” 

Meanwhile a sharp look-out was kept. 
There was not a star showing, and the Pass 
was as black as a mine. It was difficult to 
see anything beyond a yard or so. 

** Amran,” said Bob suddenly, “ where 
do you think they are keeping the mules ? 
Would they take them up the mountains 
or down the Pass ? ! should say that they 

would stable them somewhere near the river, 
in order to avoid the trouble of carrying 
w’ater up the hills. If we had the mules we 
might wrap felt about their hoofs, and load 
them up quietly, and then make a push for a 
place farther up the Pass.” 

“ You would never reach them. Lari KhAii, 
and if you did, the Beloochees would not let 
us through. About a mile from this place 
the road goes through a rocky gate not more 
than three yards wide. Above the gateway 
there are paths, on each side, from w'hich 
boulders would be thrown. The river is too 
deep and strong there, to be forded. If the 
thieves caught us in the defile we should be 
killed without being able to strike a blow in 
ret uni. There is nothing for it but to wait 
till the morning, and kill as many of the 
attackers as we can, and trust to Allah to 
send some rcl ef.” 

“ Allah will help thoso who help them¬ 
selves, Amran,” said Bob, as he examined 


the priming of his pistols; “ if we do nothing, 
the end w ill soon come, for five men cannot 
do much against a hundred. 1 am going 
to see if something cannot be done to give us 
relief.” 

While he spoke, Bob was busy wrapping 
some thick felt around his boots in order to 
make his steps noiseless. Amran watched 
him, without saying a word. 

“Here goe*-, Amran,” lie said at length; 
“ keep a strict look-out. When I return I 
will coo like a dove, but don’t stir from the 
camp, whatever happens. 1 shall be all 
right. 1 will take my rille, and plenty of 
iunmuniti'in. (live me some bread and 
grain, f may lx* away longer than I 
expect.” 

He pressed Amrau’s hand, waved a 
farewell to the man next him, and glided out 
of the camp like a serpent. The river 
roared on his left hand, and, on the right, 
the huge rocky mountain stood enshrouded in 
the blackest darkness. He crawled along 
until he came to the boulders on the road. 
There was nothing stirring. About a quarter 
of a mile down the road he heard a Beloochee 
speaking to some out post. “ Khamiab.” said 
the voice, “ an* you there ? ” 

“ Who speaks ? ” was the answer. 

“ It is 1, Mazar Ali; \vc attack on the first 
glimpse of daylight. Dervish Khan left the 
Shawl Valley this morning with fifty men. 
1C * is ten miles away, but will march at 
dawn. We must capture this camp, and be 
away with the spoil before the army of Akbar 
Khan comes up. He goes to watch the 
Feringhces coming from Ferozepore. Syed 
Mahomed Khan has left Herat and goes to 
Kabul. Who watches the mules ? ” 

“ Malmul the Afrecdee. and Shadian Ali; 
Karki the Usbeg lies ill the roadway ns an 
outpost. Is all well on the hill ? ” 

“ All is well; we hold a council shortly after 
midnight to decide whether it would not be 
wiser to bloek Akbar Khan in the Pass, until 
we have settled with these traders. If the 
Xawab comes he will take all the spoil—I 
know* Akbar Khan. Farewell, Khamiab, I 
will see if Malmul and Karki are on the 
alert.” 

The sound of his retreating footsteps died 
away, and Bob was left, with Khamiab 
crouching in the darkness somewhere near 
him. Concerning the exact position of the 
guard, Bob had little idea, but he knew that, 
if ho meant to go beyond this point, 
Khamiab must first be disposed of. Taking 
a pebble, he threw it gently where he judged 
the man to be. He heard a jezail rattle, as 
though it had been lifted suddenly, and a 
voice said: “Who is there? S|)eak,orI will 
fire into the darkness,” and he knew that the 
weapon of Khamiab was being presented to 
fire. A low* chuckle came to the ears of the 
sentinel, and then a hoarse voice said : 

“ Thou fool, Khamiab. son of a foolish 
mother ; art thou afraid of shadows ? ” 

“ Ah,” cried Khamiab, “ art thou at thy 
tricks again, dung-picker of the Usbeg 
camel-men ? Thou villain, I see thee.” 

“ Nay, thou canst not, Khamiab, thou art 
too much afraid. But fear not, Karki will 
protect thee.” 

Again the irritating laugh and chuckle 
were heard. Khamiab had not the gentlest 
of tempers, and this offer of protection, on 
the part of a despised Usbeg camel-man, was 
more than he could submit to. He laid his 
jezail on the ground, and, draw mg his keen 
knife, bounded towards the spot whence the 
laugh had proceeded. Bob, moving noise¬ 
lessly, found and picked up the jezail, and 
dropped it into the river. 

“ Thou dog,” grow led Khamiab, as he 
groped about in the darkness, “ where art 
thou ? ” 

“ Here, waiting for thee, on a smooth 


piece of ground beside the river. Come, 
Khamiab.” 

The Beloochee needed no further invita¬ 
tion. Ho walked swiftly towards the voice. 
So swiftly, that he tripped over the leg Bob 
had stuck out, and the next instant Khamiab 
was face downwards, with two strong hands 
clutching his neck. He wriggled, and got 
one hand free, and with it stabbed viciously 
upwards. Bob missed a deadly wound by the 
merest shave. Then he seized the wrist of 
his opponent, and wrenched the knife 
away, and again grappled with the Beloochee. 

It was a quiet struggle, but a determined 
one. Gradually Khamiab’s hold relaxed, 
and his head fell forward. He was choked 
into insensibility. Bob unw ound the sense¬ 
less man’s sash, and bound and gagged 
him with it, leaving him under a huge 
rock by the river-side. He then hurried 
along the roadway, keeping a sharp 
look-out for Karki the Usbeg. As he turned 
a corner of the Pass, he saw a fire gleaming 
on the walls of a hollow in the rocks.. A 
man was seated by it, and from the interior 
of the cave, Bob heard the sound of stamping 
hoofs. Evidently the mules had been stabled 
in this natural stronghold. 

The man was wrapped in his heavy felt 
cloak, and Bob could see that the Usbeg was 
nodding drowsily at his post. The warmth 
of the fire, and the soothing noise of the 
river, had made the man sleepy, and the 
absolute stillness of the night, apart from 
the rush of the stream, seemed to make 
him careless. 

Bob lay for a few minutes, studying the 
situation, and saw' that by noiseless move¬ 
ments he might slip past the man and get 
among the mules. He did this, after a few 
minutes, and lay in the darkness of the cavern. 
But the Usbeg had quick cars, for he noticed 
that some of the multi w ere becoming restive. 
Bob’s presence had alarmed them. 

Muttering curses on the beasts, Karki rose, 
and lumbered towards them. He was a 
heavy, stupid-looking man, and came up to 
the mule which stood at the extreme end 
of the line. Bob could not see his face, but 
he heard him muttering. Clenching his fist, 
he struck Karki a heavy blow on the chin. 
He skinned his knuckles, but the Usbeg 
went down as if he had been shot. Bob 
pinioned him, and wrapped his face up, 
gagging him effectively with his sash. 

Taking the heavy felt cloak from the 
shoulders of the prostrate man, he cut it 
into strips, and, whispering quietly in the 
ears of each animal, began to fasten the 
felt about their hoofs. There were twelve 
mules, and the work was not easy, and, 
before he was half-way through his task, 
Bob realised that he would need more felt. 

But time was pressing and he dared not 
risk a longer stay. Tying the mules head 
and tail, so that they formed a long line. Bob 
flung the sacks of barley across their backs, 
and fastened each sack securely, and leaving 
the fire still burning, he led the animals into 
the dark roadway. An hour afterwards 
Amran Ali heard the low' coo of a dove, and 
soon after this the train of mules stood 
within the barricade. 

By Allah ! ” cried Amran, lifting up 
his hands in astonishment, “ thou art a 
wizard, Lari Khan!” 

“Silence, Amran; we must load, and be 
off. At dawn the Beloochees will attack. 
Another chief, Akbar Khan, is ten miles up 
the Pass with a large party of men. If 
he joins the bandits there will be no hope of 
our escape.” 

“ Akbar Khan ! ” exclaimed Amran ; 
“ praise be to Allah ; if it bo he, we are saved. 
He is thy brother, Lari Khan, though one of 
the greatest chiefs among the Afghans. If 
we can but reach his camp, w'e are safe.” 

[As 
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Ah he spoke, Am ran was lifting the sacks 
from the mules, and preparing to pack the 
ammunition cases. His men assisted, anil 
in another hour all was ready for the start. 
Amran, with two men, went forward, 
leaving Bob and the other to drive the 
mules. They had a start of some three 
hundred yards. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE BEARD OF DERVISH KHAN. 

It took some persuasion to get the mules 
moving at all quickly, but at length the defile 
was traversed, and a wider glen made the 
going easier. And yet the pace seemed a 
slow one to the anxious drivers. The hour 
Indore the dawn would soon arrive, and 
then the Bcloochces would discover the loss 
of the mules and the empty camp, and 
would pursue hotfoot for revenge. 

As Bob urged on the hindmost mules he 
heard a yell far behind him. It was like 
the dis ant yapping of wolves. Some shots 
were fired, and then a great shout re-echoed 
through the Pass. Bob lashed the mules, and 
bawled to Amran tnd his servent to force 
the animals into a gallop. As the way w-as 
comparatively smooth, the train broke into 
a trot. About half a mile ahead, Amran 
knew' that there was a rocky gateway, 
formed by two inaccessible granite peaks. 
It was only three yards or so across, and 
could 1)0 blocked by boulders and defended, 
for a time, by resolute men. 

He yelled at the mules, and lashed them 
with his whip, until they dashed forward 
in a wild gallop. The men ran with all 
their might, striving to keep up with the 
boasts, for they knew that if they were not 
careful the terrified animals would bunch 
together, and block the Pass. As they rushed 
into the gateway, they heard shots behind 
them, and the shouts of the pursuing bandits 
proclaimed the fact that in another quarter 
of an hour the fugitives w’ould be overtaken. 

“ Amran,” gasped Bob, “ let the man 
go on with the mules. We must stay here 
to defend the gateway. He can halt in half 
an hour or so and pile some stones up so 
that, w'o can retreat into a little fort. Roll 
these boulders into the passage, and get the 
rifles ready.” 

Amran explained to the man what he had 
to do, and then helped Bob to make a fort ress 
of the gatewaj'. It was now- near daylight, 
and in the gray haze objects could be distin¬ 
guished a good distance away. There was 
an open space of some five hundred yards 
before them, and the gradual rise gave the 
attacked some advantage. They laid the 
rifles on the ground beside them, and pre¬ 
pared to fire at four hundred yards! 

Presently a company of some twenty 
Beloocheos emerged from the gloom of the 
Pass. Amran opened fire, and the leader 
tumbled over. The rest raced on without 
a pause. As rapidly as possible, and yet with 
coolness, the two men kept up a deadly fire. 

When the survivors reached within a 
hundred yards of the gateway, they flung 
themselves on the ground, and began to 
return the shots. Their lire was ineffective, 
although the bullets splashed on the granite 
above Amran's head. Bob leaped to his 
feet and took a long aim over the top of the 
boulders. Standing thus, and well-sheltered. 
he was enabled to pick the men off with 
sureness till none remained in sight. 

“ We are all right now, Amran. until the 
main body arrives. These were the swiftest 
runners, the rest will bo some distance 
behind. What shall we do, retreat on the 
next post or defend this place ? ” 

“ We are but two. Lari Khan, and a 


rush will overpower us. Stay, what are 
you about to do ? ” 

His voice rofle to a shriek as Bob slipped 
round the boulders and ran with all speed 
towards the prostrate Belooehees. Amran 
saw him grabbing the hive-shaped felt hats 
which lay beside the dead men. He re¬ 
turned with his arms full. Flinging them 
down, he raced back and seized some jezails. 

“Come on, Amran,” he said, “stick the 
jezails in the ground so that they will stand 
upright. Put a hat upon each. Let them 
show over the boulders. Now, go outside 
a few yards away, and tell me how they 
look.” 

“By Allah!” grinned Amran, when he 
returned, “thou hast thy father's head. 
They look like warriois keeping a fort. If 
they could hut shoot, they would keep 
back these dogs for us.” 

“Now, Amran,” said Bob, “I can run 
quicker than you can. (Jet off after the 
mules and choose another fort, five miles or 
so up the Pass. I will stay here until the 
Belooehees come. They will think that 
we have received assistance from sonic one, 
and will not attack without a good deal 
of preparation. With luck I ought to 
keep them at bay for an hour or more.” 

“ Allah protect thee, Lari Khan. I am 
loth to leave thee by thyself, but the plan 
is a good one. May Allah guard'thee!” 

With this brief farewell Amran waved 
his hand and darted up the gorge. With a 
beating heart Bob lay at his post, his eyes 
fixed upon the open space before him. In 
a short time he heard shouting, and the 
Belooehees dashed into the open. 

They stopped when they saw the bodies 
of their comrades, and began to shout to 
each other, anil point to the gateway. A 
quick succession of bullets made them rush 
for shelter. The main body drew' back, 
and presently half a dozen skirmishers 
were sent forward. Bob was prepared for 
their coming, and soon showed them that 
a good marksman was lying behind the 
boulders. Some long-distance shots made 
the crowd draw' back into shelter. 

Half an hour passed before they made 
their reappearance. They were rolling 
some good-sized boulders before them, and 
Bob saw that thej' meant to provide shelter 
for themselves before they ventured on 
another assault. He watched them closely, 
taking every opportunity of firing at any 
man who exposed himself. His practice 
was becoming more deadly with every shot, 
and the Belooehees were evidently re¬ 
luctant to come to clo e quarters. Presently 
the survivors left the stones, and scuttled 
back into shelter. 



Bob now began to fire over the breast¬ 
work, from the places where the hive- 
shaped hRts had been placed, for he re¬ 
membered that so far he had only shot 
through the loopholes near the ground, and 
he, of course, wished the bandits to think 
that the men whom they imagined were 
standing were also firing. As rapidly as 
he could he poured in his fire, and then, re¬ 
loading his weapons, began to get ready 
to depart. For more than an hour be had 
kept the foe at bay, and felt sure that they 
thought that at least twelve men were 
holding the gateway. 

He gathered up his weapons and ran as 
quickly as he could after Annan Ali. It 
was a most toilsome run. The Pas? as¬ 
cended with a considerable amount of steep¬ 
ness, and it was no easy task. He was 
almost exhausted when he came into the 
little fort erected by Amran and his man. 

It was cunningly placed, with a space of 
about fifty yards clear ground before it, 
where the cliffs offered a very precipitous 
ascent on either side. Boulders had been 
fixed across the roadway 4 and, at the comer 
whiA led to the place, Amran had fixed 
two pieces of white cloth, about the level of 
a man’s shoulders. He had paced the 
distance, and knew exactly the range and 
height at W'hich to fire. The man hail 
prepared some food, and Bub now partook 
of some hot tea anil warm bread. 

“ Let the man press on with the mules, 
Amran,” said Bob, as he enjoyed the food. 
“ They will not be along for an hour or so 
unless something very unexpected has 
happened. 1 gave them the impression that 
a dozen men were holding the Pass, and I 
expect it will be some time before they make 
up their minds to rush the position. When 
they discover that no shots are being sent 
into them, they will think that the men are 
preparing some surprise, and will be cautious. 
As soon as they come up here we will try the 
same game on them, so far as the shooting is 
concerned, and when they hesitate to come 
on, you can rush off as before, and build 
another fort up the Pass.” 

“ Nay, Lari Khan,” said Amran, “ the 
Belooehees will not be taken a second time 
witli the same snare. When they have 
broken into the gateway and discovered that 
they were held hack by a few' empty jezails 
and Afghan h^ts. they will understand that 
at the most only two or three men wen" 
defending the place, anil this time thej' 
w'ill come straight on. If you are fit 
for it, I ailvisc leaving this little fort anil 
hurrying after the mules. We had better 
reeoneile ourselvcH to the loss of the ammuni¬ 
tion and let the Belooehees have the booty 
they covet, if by the sacrifice we can escape 
with our lives.” 

It w’as with a great effort that Amran Ali 
spoke in this way, anil Bob realised that the 
peril was dire to cause the Afghan to calmly 
consider the loss of the ammunition and 
mules. 

“ I’m hanged if I do,” he replied, smacking 
his fist in the palm of his hand. “ The 
Beloochee scoundrels shall not have a single 
item of ray property. We have scored 
so far, and when the push comes something 
will turn up to enable us to circumvent 
them. They know our faces, for they had a 
good look at us w'hile we sat round the fire 
when Hassan was killed, but I fancy I can 
manage to have a few w’ords with them. 
What do you think of this ? ” 

As lie spoke, Bob took out the thick black 
beard and put it on. Pulling off his felt cap 
he wound the folds of his turban round his 
head and fixed the Diamond Star in the front. 

“ When they turn the corner we will 
pepper them as hard as we can, and then I 
shall jump up and speak with them. They 
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do not know that we know anything about 
Akbar Khan and his men being at the Shawl 
end of the Pass. I am now an officer of 
Akbar Khan, Amran, my brother, and when 
they hear me speak they will think that an 
army is at my back. You must tell me 
something about tliis Akbar Khan when I 
am parleying with them, and it will go hard 
with us if I do not make them retreat.” 

“ By Allah ! ” exclaimed Amran, 11 thou 
hast a head of wisdom. Lari Khan. Thy 
tongue will save thee when thy hand fails, 
but beware, the Beloochees are cunning as 
the serpent, and may bite before thou hast a 
chance to speak.” 

“ We shall sec, Amran ; moanwhile, let us 
be watchful.” 

They lay for more than an hour before any 
sound came up the Pass. Then they heard 
the sound of running feet, and the Beloochees 
swept round the comer. Again the rifles 
snapped out, and men began to drop. 

The bandits came to within twenty yards 
of the barricade, but halted when a com¬ 
manding figure stood up in full view. On 
its turban there blazed the Diamond Star. 


A strong voice called on the Beloochees to 
halt. They hesitated and fell back. A few 
shots from Amran made them seek shelter. 

“ What seek ye from the men of Akbar 
Khan ? ” shouted Bob. “ Thieves and dogs 
of the mountains, have yc none other enemy, 
that ye seek to slay the soldiers of a great 
chief ? Back to your kennels, every man of 
you.” 

A Bolooehoc, holding up empty hands and 
bowing, cried out: “ YV'ho is it that speaks ?” 

“ Who am I, Amran ? ” whispered Bob. 
“ Give mo a name; quickly. Who was that 
chief who was said to be in the Pass ? ” 

“ Say Dervish Khan ; he is like thee, and 
a close and trusted friend of Akbar Khan.” 

f< Dervish Khan, thou blind camel,” 
shouted Bob. “ Am I so unknown among 
the mountains that I must cry my name to 
every fool who asks it ? Again, I sav, what 
seek ye ? ” 

“ Some traders, with a train of twelve 
mules—they have killed our leader, Kilah 
Ersari, and stolen the mules out of our 
keeping. Much blood has been spilt, and 
our knives arc thirsty for revenge. Stand 
(To be continued. 


aside. 0 Dervish Khan, friend of Akbar 
Khan, that we may pursue and capture 
them.” 

“ Nay, Beloochce, shall tho wren take the 
prey from the talons of tho eagle ? When 
Akbar Khan enters the Pass he knows how 
to levy tribute. Return to thy nests and 
seek traders when we have taken what is our 
right and have departed.” 

“ Where is tho Sirdar, the father of AkSar 
Khan, my lord ?”s-iid the Beloochce; “ we 
seek to ally ourselves with his cause.” 

“ Whose son is Akbar Khan supposed to 
be, Amran ? Hurry up. he will suspect 
something if I delay,” whispered Bob. 

“ Say Dost Mohammed Khan, and that he 
is holding his men together in Kabul, and has 
sent Akbar, his son, to meet tho accursed 
Fcringhees who are even now marching from 
Shikarporc to the Bolan Pass,” whispered 
Amran. 

Bob shouted out the message, and the 
leader replied : “ Pardon, O Dervish Khan, I 
must speak with my comrades,” and with 
these words he bowed, and disappeared 
round the corner. 





How to Become a “Wireless” 

Operator. 

A Profession that Offers Many Attractions. 


H is course at the training school having 
been completed, the wireless operator 
is generally sent to sea as a second operator 
before being allowed to take charge of an 
installation on board ship. 

A wireless operator signs on with tho ship’s 
crew, and he is almost invariably ranked 
as a junior officer, being, of course, subject 
to tho usual regulations of the ship. His 
position is a responsible one, though the 
extent of his duties is apt to vary. Where, 
for instance, the ship carries two operators, 
a continuous watch is maintained, but where 
only one operator is carried, the hours of 
duty are somewhat long. As a balance to 
this disadvantage, very little duty is required 
of him while the vessel is in port. 

His duties are generally limited to looking 
after the wireless business, and, as a member 
of tho crew, he is not expected to mix with 
tho passengers. Things are made very 
pleasant for him, however, so long as he 
conducts himself properly, and, should the 
vessel touch at a foreign port, the operator 
will have no difficulty in obtaining leave 
from the captain to go ashore. 

Now comes tho question of pay. The 
Marconi operator, it should be remembered, 
receives a considerably higher wage than the 
railway telegraphist. The operator will 
have to serve his apprenticeship at sea; 
afterwards, if properly qualified, ho may 
receive promotion to some shore appoint¬ 
ment. The junior telegraphist who has 
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obtained his certificate of proficiency from 
the Postmaster-General begins with £1 pet- 
week, and this is followed by an annual 
increment of 2$. fid. per week to .£1 10*. 

Before this maximum is reached, the opera- 
tor, if he has displayed sufficient intelligence, 
will probably be appointed as a ” senior 
telegraphist,” in which case ho will receive 
£1 15*. a week, rising by annual increments 
of 5s. per week to £2 15*., while on board 
ship everything Is “ found” for him. Effi¬ 
ciency and good-conduct arc the two certain 
avenues to promotion. 

The nature of the work is sometimes 
varied, and always responsible. The necessity 
for an unremitting diligence is illustrated by 
the following anecdote which appeared 
in the October, 1911. issue of ‘'The 
Marconigraph ”:— 

A few months ago the writer was in 
conversation with one of the engineers of 
a cargo ship (which was totally burnt at sea 
during 1010), who, w ith half tho crow, spent 
four or five days in an open boat, the re¬ 
mainder of the crew taking to another boat, 
which was sighted and picked up by a 
Leyden liner. The rescued men informed 
the captain of this Leyden liner that the 
other boat was lost sight of during the first 
night after leaving the wTeck, and was, 
probably, still missing. The captain, by 
means of the Marconi system, notified all 
other ships with which his ship communi¬ 
cated that another boat containing members 


of the crew of the burnt cargo ship was at 
sea. These ships kept a special look-out 
for the boat, and a Cunard liner was success¬ 
ful in sighting the missing boat and rescuing 
the men, w r ho, by long exposure, were in a 
very bad state. This engineer stated very 
definitely that had it not been for tho Marcon i 
system they would not have been rescued 
alive.” 

A story of this sort helps one to realise 
the responsibilities of the Marconi operator, 
and to understand something of tho value 
of the services which ho is enabled to 
render. 

Wo hear a great deal nowadays about 
“ decaying industries.” Well, wireless 
telegraphy is certainly not among them. On 
the contrary,’ the Marconi operator is in 
greater demand every year. Five or six 
years ago the operating staff was confined 
to a mere handful of men ; to-day there are 
probably not fewer than two thousand. 

There is no royal road to success, and tho 
axiom is particularly true with regard to 
wireless telegraphy. The business has got 
to be learned, and learned thoroughly. It 
is not a profession for the mere idle dilet¬ 
tante. Intelligence, application, a steady 
head and a cool nerve,—these are indispen¬ 
sable requisites. But for those who possess 
them the life of a Marconi operator is one 
that is full of inducements. And success in 
this profession is a very tangible thing 
indeed. 
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A Series of Eight Articles Specially Written Tor the “ B.O.P.” 


By WILFRED RHODES 

{The famous Yorkshire and England Cricketer ). 

V.—SOMETHING ABOUT BOWLING, BUT NOT A LESSON. 


CHAPTER 

as bowling 
is concerned, 
it is never 
very wise to 
interfere 
with a 
youngster’s 
own natural 
me t ho ds. 
You can 
teach a boy 
h o w to 
make a good 
stroke in 
batting, but 
to attempt 
to teach him 
how to de¬ 
liver a ball 
is beyond 
anybody’s 
power. Let 
him perse¬ 
vere in his own way and go on for a time 
until he has got his swing and run. Then, if 
there are any little faults, they must be 
corrected very carefully lest in doing so you 
upset the whole of the machinery. 

Encourage a boy to cultivate a good 
length, and then if he has developed any 
special qualifications in the shape of swing 
or break, they can be gradually added to 
afterwards. There is a great tendency to 
overbowl amongst youngsters, and I would 
warn them not to bowl too long at a stretch. 
Boys will seldom admit being fatigued, and 
so it is necessary to keep a strict watch over 
this very simple point; for overdoing one¬ 
self is far-reaching in its evil effects and 
is likely to do a subtle damage which few 
people can estimate. 

I have very frequently heard men say, 

“ A bowler is born,’ not made.” There may 
or may not be something in these words, but 
I am quite sure in my own mind that, bo a 
youth ever such a naturally gifted bowler, 
he will require years of practice before he 
will be worth his salt in first-class cricket of 


to-day. There are thousands of bowlers 
who have good deliveries, accuracy of pitch, 
and who are able to impart a certain 
amount of break to the ball, who will never 
make first-class trundlers. They have never 
troubled to cultivate to a fine art the 
natural aptitude they already possess, and 
are perfectly satisfied to go on, day after day, 
bowling a decent ball, when, with a little 
enterprise and practice, those ordinary balls 
could be turned into something better. 

A large number of the youths one sees 
performing in second and third rate 
cricket seem to have an idea that physical 
strength alone is the one thing needed to 
make a successful bowler. It is quite a 
common thing to see in our public parks 
young men tearing along to the wicket with 
a sling which savours of a throw, and 
sending down balls that pitch half-way 
down the wicket, and either go high up over 
the batsmen’s heads or are stopped by some 
personal part of the gentlemen who are 
supposed to wield the willow. If a few 
runs are scored against men of this tear¬ 
away type, it is more by luck than good 
judgment, and one can only wonder why 
there are not more serious accidents. 

There are f ist bowlers of the tear-away 
type who are not only naturally dangerous 
by reason of their deliveries and inability 
to bowl anything like a length, but who 
purp >sely try to injure batsmen after the 
latter have shown their contempt by 
hitting them to the boundary once or 
twice. This fact reminds me of a certain 
match in which I was playing some time 
ago. 

A fast bowler was on at one end and 
two men were in w ho had both topped the 
century. At last the fast bowler got cross 
when he saw his best deliveries going to the 
boundary, and in a stage whisper said. 

Now, he’s got to go if I have to kill him ! ” 
He then deliberately bowled at the batsman's 
body, catching him inside the knee. Run¬ 
ning up to the victim he apologised most 
profusely, and the poor chap, after limping 


about for two or three minutes, went on 
with his innings. 

“ Well, of all the cheek ! ” uttered the 
blackguard bowler as he passed me. 4< He 
won’t go after that! I must give him one 
on his skull! ** 

Now this is an instance of blackguardly 
behaviour which some would say is merely 
all in the game. It is not in the game, and 
I do hope my young bowling friends will 
never be guilty of endeavouring to gain an 
advantage by methods that are unsports¬ 
manlike. 

It is generally said that fast bowlers 
depend upon their pace to beat batsmen; and 
no matter where the ball pitches, the bowler 
with a strong arm will find plenty of victims. 
Now, whilst fully recognising the force of 
such remarks when applied to cricket of 
that order which is played upon rough and 
uncared-for wickets, I cannot for one 
moment agree that pace and pitch alone 
will work havoc amongst great batsmen 
on present-day plumb wickets. 

Of course, I am fully aware that a very 
fast bowler is apt to make a mistake and 
drop a ball somewhat short occasionally. 
The bowler, no matter whether fast, medium, 
or slow, would be a marvel if ho could go on 
for ever without making a mistake ; but 
I am quite sure that the ball with which the 
fast bowler gets wickets is not a short one. 
It may be over-pitched-—if one can over-pitch 
a ball—but in the majority of cases batsmen 
fill to the delivery which has become 
known as the one of good length. 

But good length alone will not bring 
success on the perfect wickets to which we 
are getting so accustomed to-day. The 
voung bowler must use his brains, always 
endeavouring to find a batsman’s weakness, 
and, if possible, read his thoughts. A good 
length is an essential, for without it you can 
do nothing. It is really the keynote of 
all good bowling; but at the same time, 
although by a perfect length you may keep 
down the rate of scoring and have the credit 
of bowling a number of maidens, it will be 
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more by the devilment that you attach to 
your ball in the way of break and pace that 
you will command success. There are a 
good many bowlers in first-class cricket of 
to-day who by their wonderful accuracy 
of length are very useful to their sides, and 
do a lot of good work, if only to go on 
whilst the other bowlers arc being rested. 

To all batsmen there is a fascination 
about the mere sensation of forward play, 
and one cannot get away from the fact of 
its being less certain when the bowler is 
getting break on, consequently the slow 
bowler’s object should be to keep the 
batsman playing forward at the extreme 
end of his reach, and a catch at point or mid- 
off may result at any moment. 

That ball just outside the off-stump is so 
well known as a snare that all first-class 
batsmen leave it severely alone; but there 
comes a time when a man forgets caution, 
and is tempted to “ have a go.” Let him 
do so. You have four or five men behind 
the wicket who arc eagerly awaiting the 
mis-hit, and sooner or later it is just on 
the cards that a catch results. 

As a bowler you have ten other men in 
the field who are eager to help you. Then 
why bowl stuff which the batsman is just 
able to stop but not score off ? Deceive 
him if you can, but tempt him all you know 
how to “ have a go,” and, so sure as the 
night follows the day', he will eventually 
make a mistake and get himself out. 1 
spoke of knowing a man’s weakness. What 
can be more simple, if you know that a 
certain batsman is fond of having a good 
hit in the direction of long-off, than to put 
a man with a safe pair of hands in that 
position and bowl up the kind of ball the 
batsman is anxious to get ? He may score 
two or three fours off you, but sooner or 
later he falls into the trap of his own making. 

Variation of pace does more to deceive a 
batsman than anything else, and in recom¬ 
mending this method to the young reader, 
I do not mean that one should endeavour 
to bowl six different kinds of balls in every 
over. That would be an act of madness. 
Neither would I advise a fast bowler to 
put on an extra spurt to get one in a bit 
faster. Nothing is more likely to “ take 
it out ” of him. But if, without any 
apparent change in delivery, a fast bowler 
can send up one which is a little slower and 
which hangs in the air a fraction of a second 
longer, he is fairly certain to get valuable 
wickets. 

I have known one or two first-clAss 
bowlers who were absolutely marvellous 
at this art of deception, and quite one half 
of their wickets were secured by deliveries 
which were rather slower than usual. In 
all these cases there was the same run, the 
same action, the same elevation ; and so 
sure were the batsmen of getting the same 
paced ball that they either played far too 
soon or were completely beaten. The late 
George Lohmann was particularly clever in 
this deception, and it was almost astonish¬ 
ing to sec the number of really great 
cricketers who got out through playing at 
the ball either ridiculously early, or “ hours ” 
too late, simply through his magnificent 
disguise in pace. 

Although, in the course of a season, wo see 
hundreds of bowlers, I doubt if we can 


point to any two and say that their styles 
and methods thoroughly agree. Each has 
his own style of delivery', and • imparts 
perhaps one little peculiarity', which turns 
a very ordinary-looking ball into a terror. 
Yet, if you asked him how to get that extra 
bit of pace directly after the ball leaves 
the pitch, or that little bit of “ kick ” which 
makes the batsman almost afraid to play 
forward, he will probably tell you, if hs is 
truthful, that he doesn’t know. Therefore 
the bowler cannot be made who will have 
sufficient “ devil ” in his deliveries to be 
styled a really first-class man. 

I have not the slightest intention of 
crying down perseverance and energy in 
this department of the game ; for although 
the natural bom bowler takes to bowling 
much in the same way as a duck takes to 
water, it must not be forgotten that it is 
only by very great perseverance and hard 
work with muscle and brain that he will 
ever make a reputation worthy' of the gift 
he possesses. 

Of course, getting break on a ball, and, 
at the same time, keeping anything like a 
length, requires seasons of practice before 
the combination can be anywhere near 
perfect, but it is one of the greatest mistakes 
in the world to make a ball “ do ” too 
much. It will generally be found that the 
amount of break imparted to a ball is 
governed by the pace at which it is 
delivered. 

One frequently hears of So-and-so bow ling 


at a tremendous pace and getting yards of 
break on. This is absolutely ridiculous ! 
Pace and break seldom go together, and 
however clever a really fast bowler is, he 
cannot hope to retain his pace and impart 
break at the same time. As a rule, the 
fast bowler who makes a ball come back 
an inch or two could not do otherwise. His 
break is the most natural thing in the world 
and he cannot possibly plead guilty to 
trying for it. % It comes with his arms. 
Slow and medium-paced bowlers get most 
work on the ball. 1 am afraid, if they 
didn’t, our captains would only want those 
with pace. 

Mr. Schwarz, the great “ googlie ” bowler 
of the South African team, openly boasted 
of his unsuccessful efforts when he first 
attempted to imitate Mr. Bo Banquet's style. 
For weeks he persevered in the nets of the 
Wanderers’ Club at Johannesburg without 
getting a ball within yards of the wicket. 
Other cricketers used to assemble in order 
to play off their latest jokes at him. But 
it made no difference—Mr. Schwarz kept 
on and, so he says, when a ball 4 lid go 
inside the net he was cheered to the echo. 
In the summer of 1907 he proved himself 
not only the finest “ googlie ” bowler in the 
world, but the most successful bowler of 
all kinds. 

How much easier it should be for an 
under hand bowler to get practice and 
acquire a certain amount of proficiency than 
it was for Mr. Schwarz ami his “ googlies ” ! 


The next article in this series will be entitled, 

“80ME ADVICE UPON FIELDING." 


X 


X 


X 


Serial 

Story. 


The Son of an 
1 Anarchist: 

A Vale of Strange Mtjsterj; and 
Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

Author of ** A Couple of Scamp.*," tic. 

chapter xix.— {continued )—a midnight meeting. 


eeing the men 
come on un - 
cheeked, with a 
yell of mingled 
rage and fear, 
Ronald and 
Bobbie both fired 
blindly at the 

crowd. The two 

scouts were nicely 
cornered, for the 
anarchists were 
close upon them, 
cutting off all 

escape in that 

direction. Sud¬ 
denly Ronald 
thought of the 
window behind them overlooking the pond. 

“Quick, Bobbie! ” he cried. “ Out of 

the window ! Jump ! ” 

Bobbie, who had been trained to obey 
orders, promptly climbed into the window. 



shut his eyes and jumped, followed hastily 
by Ronald and another wil l volley from the 
anarchists. With a splash they both fell 
into the water, which was fairly deep, and 
struck out for the opposite bank. They were 
not yet out of danger, for the men were 
still firing from tho window ; but neither 
of them thought of that. 

“Splash ! Splash ! Splash ! ” The anarchists 
were following their example and plunging 
into the pond ! 

“ They must be very anxious to take 
us alive,” thought Ronald. “They could 
easily shoot us from the window.” 

By now the two scouts had emerged 
dripping from the water, and started to run 
towards the end of the little valley in which 
the ruin stood, heedless of the shots from the 
automatic pistols, and heedless, too, for the 
moment, of the man they had tried to save. 

Presently Ronald noticed that the anarch¬ 
ists were not pursuing them and that the shots 
were being fired in quite a different direc- 
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tion. Some of the anarchists were making a 
wild dash for liberty, but the men seemed to 
bo divided among themselves, for a few* w r ere 
still standing m the window’ of the ruin, and 
round the edge of the pond. But what 
astonished the boys most of all was to see 
Luigi free and unharmed apparently talking 
amicably with his late foes. 

The two boys paused for breath in the 
shadow of a tree as soon as they saw they 
were not being followed. Was it possible 
that they had escaped notice after all and 
that the anarchists had lost sight of them 
in the confusion ? If so they fnight still get 


suggested that they should creep quietly 
back ami watch the men without themselves 
being seep. 

So the two daring youngsters crawled 
back among the bushes till they were within 
earshot of the group of men with whom 
Luigi stood. Luigi was telling them some¬ 
thing and one of the men was making notes 
in a pocket-book. Ronald soon heard 
enough to confirm Ilia theory and set their 
doubts at rest; so the tw*o boys rose up and, 
walking forw ard, made their presence known 
to the men. 

Luigi recognised them at once. 


’ Some of the anarchists were maKing a wild dash for liberty.” 


away safely. Then Ronald thought of 
Luigi; they must do something at once to 
save him. 

After talking it over quietly with Bobbie 
he decided to find a safe hiding-place first of 
all, where they might wait till they had 
formed some satisfactory plan of action. 
They were about to move on, when they 
were startled by an unexpected sound from 
the anarchists in the ruin—the blast of a 
policeman's whistle. 

Suddenly an idea came to Ronald— The 
men in possession of ike building were not 
anarchists at all, but policemen in -plain 
cl< the*, who had lain in ambush and 
surprised the scoundrels, thus driving 
them to seek safety by jumping from the 
window. He communicated his suspicion 
to Bobbie, who with his usual impetuosity 


“ Ah, my two scout friends,*’ said he, 
“ you have arrived just in time to hear an 
exciting story. I came here, as I told you I 
should, and found it was an anarchist trap. 
Luckily, however, my friend here, Inspector 
Rivers of Scotland Yard, was before them 
and had posted his men in hiding-places all 
round the ruins, so the trappers were 
themselves entrapped.” 

“ But. unfortunately, we have not captured 
any of them,” said Inspector Rivers, who 
was standing near. “ They all jumped 
from the window into the water and got 
away. I fancy, however, we must have 
wounded some of them. I wish I had 
caught that dwarf. I have an old score to 
settle with him. But what made you two 
boys come here ? ” 

“ Wo saw the notice in the paper, sir,” 

(To hr continued.) 


said Ronald. “ And, as the boy who is missing 
is a fellow scout of ours, wo thought w'e’d 
come here on the chance of finding where he 
was, and so wtihui in that window.” 

“In that window ! Then you must have 
been here all the time ? ” said the astonished 
officer. 

“ Yes, and Bobbie fired the first shot.” 

“ I couldn’t stand that beastly dwarf anv 
longer,” said Bobbie apologetically. “ I 
heard all he said to you, Mr. Casta, and I 
only wish I had killed him.” 

“ Well,” said Rivers, when he had heard 
the whole story, “ you boy scouts seem to 
have plenty of pluck; what with 
carrying dynamite bombs and 
laying ambushes for anarchists, 
you’ve given the police a hard 
job to keep up with you. But if 
you’ll take my advice you won’t 
come on an expedition like this 
again without telling somo one in 
authority. Wc might have shot 
vou ourselves in mistake for 
anarchists.” 

B}* now the other men had 
assembled at the ruin in answer to 
the inspector's whistle : there were 
eight in all, for the boys had only 
seen a fow of them arrive. 

They confessed that the anarch¬ 
ists had eluded them for the 
present; but Rivers, after re¬ 
ceiving the report of each man a* 
he came in, gave them all clear 
instructions for a thorough search 
to be made everywhere for Paolo 
and his captors. Meanwhile, he 
decided to make the rain his 
headquarters for the present, so 
that if anything should be 
discovered by the search-party it 
might be at once reported to 
him. 

The Inspector then sent Luigi. 
Ronald and Bobbie to a neigh¬ 
bouring cottage with his official 
card and a request that, they 
might be made comfortable till 
the morning. The tenant of the 
cottage, a game-keeper, brought 
them into his kitchen and lit a tiro, 
while his wife made them some hot 
tea, which cheered them greatly ; 
and after this the two boys rolled 
themselves up in a rug on the floor 
and Luigi fell asleep in his chair. 
None of them woke till the sunlight 
was streaming in at the window and the 
keeper was beginning his breakfast. 

Just then there was a knock at the door 
and one of Inspector Rivers’ men appeared 
with a note, which he said a little boy had 
given him, for Luigi. Luigi started up and, 
taking the note, opened it nervously, for he 
thought he recognised the writing. 


“ Luigi Costa,” said the letter, “ once more 
you have, betrayed us. Therefore , by the time 
you receive this letter, your son Paolo will be 
dead. S.G.L.” 


Luigi gave a hoarse cry, staggered and 
raised his hand to his head ; and as he did 
so, something fell from the letter and 
fluttered to the ground. It was a lock of 
Paolo’s brown hair ! 
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M ost cyclists 
are fond of 
comparing notes 
as to their cxperi- 
ences. And, 
talking with many 
of the younger 
riders, I have 
frequently heard 
some of them 
complain that 
they can never 
get really com¬ 
fortable when 
seated in the 
saddle. Now that, 
of course, is some¬ 
thing that ought certainly to be remedied 
at once. For, as one may say, if you are 
not comfortable when riding, whatever is 
the use of continuing to cycle at all, 
seeing that you cannot possibly be truly 
enjoying yourself when so doing ? Besides 
which, an uncomfortable cycle saddle may 
be quite dangerous to you from a health 
point of view. So this is, we see, quite a 
serious question, and one that well warrants 
our inquiring into it. 

The important thing to remember in 
connection with your cycle saddle, is that 
the rider’s w r eight is intended to be borne 
by the broad part of the saddle, and that the 
peak of the saddle is intended mainly for 
steadying purposes. A bicycle saddle is 
not a mere perch, for you are meant to sit 
fairly and squarely upon it, just the same 
as you do on a chair, except that the fore¬ 
part of the seat is, as it were, cut away to 
allow your legs to go straight down to the 
pedals, and this it is that forms the peak 
of the saddle. If you had no need to balance 
the bicycle when riding it, you might, 
indeed, use a saddle that was all broad part 
only, and had no peak, though that w'ould 
certainly not be so convenient for pedalling. 

And yet, not a few riders there are who 
always sit on the peak of the saddle, hung 
out there, it has been said, like a clothes-peg 
on a line, which describes it beautifully. 
You can generally identify these individuals 
by remarking spots of mud upon the leather 
of the rear part of their saddles. The back 
wheel has thrown up mud, and this mud has 
fallen upon the leather of the broad part of 
the saddle while the rider w r as sitting “ hung 
out ” on the peak. Had he been sitting 
properly on the saddle those mud spots 
would have been on his jacket instead. 

Sitting upon the peak of the saddle 
causes you to feel 
all the slightest 
shocks and all the 
vibration of travel¬ 
ling over the un¬ 
even surface of the 
road, which jarring 
and bumping is 
thus communi¬ 
cated direct to 
your body. And 
do not forget this, 
that when hung out on the peak, you are 
practically riding upon one saddle-spring 
only, instead of upon three saddle-springs 
as have been provided for you, and so are 
actually throwing away two-thirds of theso 
advantages. No wonder that so many 
fellows, who sit on the peak, growl that 
cycling is hard work and all that sort of 
thing. The fault is their own, and to remedy 
it, they should “get back a bit” in their 
seats when awheel. 

If you should feel any pressure from the 
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peak after you have been riding some time 
on the saddle, a remedy may often be found 
in raising tho peak slightly. That seems 
rather curious, does it not ? but you will 
understand what happens. In riding, you 
have been slipping down on to the peak, 
because the peak was set too low. By raising 
the peak a Little, you keep yourself back on 
the broad part, or cantle, as it is called, of 
the saddle, and thus are occupying the seat 
in the manner for which it was intended, 
and you will then be quite comfortable. 

Naturally enough, you must not go to 
the other extreme, and set the peak too 
high, or else, besides other troubles, you 
will be spending all your time when awheel 
in clinging on to the handlebars, trying 
to draw yourself forward over the pedals. 
A very little adjustment makes all the 
difference in the matter of saddle comfort, 
and saddle comfort is so important to the 
cyclist that he is well advised in spending 
anj r amount of time and trouble in attaining 
it. Speaking for myself as quite a veteran 
at the game, 1 know that, changing about 
from the old high bicycle to the “ safety,” 
to tho “ Kangaroo ” pattern, to the tricycle, 
to the pneumatic “ordinary” and to 
the air-shod rear driver of to-day, I have 
sometimes been positively months before 
I could get my saddle 
properly adjusted. So 
keep on experimenting 
until you are as cosy 
as on a cushion ; every 
fellow has just one 
saddle angle that 

exactly suits him, and 
he has got to find it. 

No doubt you will 
know that the height 
of the saddle should be 
such that the rider’s 
legs may remain still 
slightly bent even 

when the pedal is at 
its lowest point. Another way of putting 
this is to say tha . when the saddle is 
adjusted to its co rect. height, the rider 
can comfortably p tee his heel on the 
pedal at its lowes point, and without 
shifting in the sadub. When in any doubt 
on the subject, bear in mind that it is much 
better to sit low rather than high. Most 
bicycles, as they are now r made, have a 
fairly long wheel base, and, as a general 
rule, most riders are suited when the saddle 
peak is nearly vertical over the crank 
axle, and with the peak fixed so as to be, 
say, half an inch higher than the saddle 
cantle. There is, however, no absolute 
rule. Each one, to gain full comfort, 
should experiment for himself. 

A quite astonishing eccentricity of some 
cyclists is how they persistently ride to 
the same places, instead of usii g their 
bicycles for, as I may say, exploring a 
county. For instance, I last year questioned 
one youth, who, up to the time he went 
holidaying in August, had put in twenty 
Saturday afternoon trips awheel. In those 
twenty trips he had visited only five different 
places, going straight along the main load 
to each and back again, week-end after 
week-end, without change. 

Expbring a county, the county you 
live in, or else one near to it, is half the 
joy of cycling! Even Middlesex, that 
has enormous London taking up so great 
a part of it, has dozens of beauty spots 
if the cyclist will only go and find them. 
And one of the best plans for finding beauty 
spots is to go lane riding. 


Very likely there is some main road near 
you, which you, as a cyclist, by now know 
very well indeed. That being so, the 
next time you go out, just get on to that 
same old road, but, keeping your eyes open, 
turn down the first inviting-looking lane 
that you come to, and follow it. So doing, 
you w ill discover yourself to be penetrating 
deeper and deeper 
into the real county 
the farther you 
wheel along. Lanes, 
not cut up by con¬ 
tinuous traffic, only 
here and there 
ploughed into ruts 
by farm carts, often 
afford splendid 
going; there are more trees and flowers 
and more birds to see there than on the 
open road, more quaint bits and nooks, and 
little streams and watersplashes to cross, 
more odd ancient cottages and tucked-away, 
rambling, picturesque, old farms. 

It w-as when I myself was once exploring 
a quiet English lane, that—I nearly fell off 
my bicycle !—I suddenly saw, just in front 
of me, a zebra calmly looking over a hedge. 
It was a tamo one, kept as a pet. I cannot 
reasonably promise you any number of 
surprises like that if you go lane riding, 
but I can, and do, assert that you will 
enjoyably see much that other riders 
miss. 

A piece of stout cardboard having a 
semi-circle cut out of its edge, is very 
convenient for removing mud from tyres 
when cleaning the machine. 

Cycle tyres are made of pretty tough 
material, but, for all that, they have their 
peculiarities. They should never be need¬ 
lessly exposed to heat; so avoid keeping 
the bike in a place where the direct rays 
of the sun will fall upon the tyres, or, 
equally important, where the fumes of 
burnt gas can reach them, both of which 
tend to perish the tyres. 

If, at a cycle depot or elsewhere, you 
have the curiosity to use a pressure-gauge 
when inflating your tyres, you will sec 
that, when properly pumped up, the tyres 
show a pressure of from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds to the square inch. To get 
the best result out of your bicycle when 
riding it, have the front tyre pumped not 
quite so hard as the back tyre. Without 
a pressure gauge, the best way to test 

degree of inflation is to press your two 

thumbs on the tread of the tyre while 
grasping the rim with the fingers. When 
your thumbs make only a slight depression 
in the tyre, the 
inflation is about 
right. Tyres 
pumped “ board 
hard ” destroy all 
smooth and easy 
running of the 
machine; if worn 
at all, too, they 
may then burst 
when exposed to 
the heat of the sun. 

When you are seated in the saddle, your 
back tyre, as viewed by another cyclist 
riding behind you, should be only to the 
very least extent flattened out upon the 
road. If it flattens more than that, it is 
too soft. And, besides increased liability 
to puncture, the objection to soft tyres 
is that, used in that state, the rubber and 
fabric soon separate from each other and 
so the tyre quickly wears out. When you 
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arc in the saddle, and look down, your 
back tyro should appear bulged out just 
a little where it touches the ground. If 
it docs so that much and no more it is 
about right. 

It is generally somewhere about this 
time of the 


come across 
or other 
ting into 
on the road 
cle, rather 
he would 
good racini: 
tried that 
the sport, 
denfial hint 


year that I 
some youth 
who, get- 
deoentform 
on his bicy- 
fancies that 
m a k e a 
man if he 
branch of 
My confi- 
• any fellow who finds himself 



hankering after the path game, is to go to 
a cycle racing track, take a t raining ticket 
for one evening, and see how he shapes 
when riding with those cyclists who are 
training on the track there. The experiment 


is, as a rule, sufficient to take the conceit 
out of the too ambitious novice, and he 
goes back to the good old road all the better 
for having made it. 

Cycle path racing is undoubtedly a very 
fine form of sport. I have known personally 
dozens of splendid athletes who have been 
prominent at it. One of these months, 
maybe, I will tell you some good stmies 
of their prowess, including a tale of how 
it took 1110 two days to put into position, 
ready for photographing them, all the 
prizes won by one well-known amateur. 
But to the ordinary everyday rider, my 
advice is: stick to the road. If your 
misplaced yearning happens to be that you 
want to become a pot-hunter and spend 
all your spare moments training hard in 
order to win plated butter-dishes, fish- 
carvers, jam-jars, and all that sort of thing, 
well, of course, that is your own affair. 
But. take it from me. that everlasting 


churning round and round a special cycle 
track is a very dull way of enjoying yourself. 

I had a little chat the other day with 
Mr. Vaughton, of the firm of Messrs. 
Vaughton Ltd. of Birmingham, the famous 
medallists and badge 

makers. Mr. / v£\crc/~ «' v Vaughton in¬ 
formed me . A that at this 

time of the a\ year his 

firm are /#Tc*always busy 
turning out (*,£ 1 cycling club 

badges, and <■ I ho very 

kindly let me / have a few 

specimens of ♦ these for 

reproduction in our pages. 

As you will see, there is 

much variety in their de¬ 

sign, and some of them arc truly picturesque 
in appearance. Besides budges for British 
clubs, Messrs. Vaughton supply quantities 
of badges to cycling clubs overseas, quite 
a large number going to South Africa. 
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Under the Edge of the Earth : 

A Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author nf “ In the Heart of the SilrtU >Vn," rtc. 


RAWING up a 
chair, Hector 
Brant sat at 
his lonely 
table. his 
breakfast be¬ 
fore him. At 
the side of 
his plate was 
a circular 
and an un¬ 
opened let¬ 
ter. It was 
character¬ 
istic of the 
man that the circular received attention first. 
•• You sometimes drop on the very thing 
you arc looking for,” ho would say, anent 
this former class of postal communication, 
adding with a whimsical smile, “and oftener 
you don't! ” Whether this was one of the 
rarer occasions w hen he had dropped upon 
w hat he wanted may be open to doubt; 
but the circular certainly set him thinking. 
Ho stopped with a piece of bacon half-way 
to his mouth, and casting a sidelong glance 
at the paper began a low soliloquy. 

“ Half of them are frauds, wretched 
frauds ”—the particular document under 
consideration painted in glowing terms the 
chances lying in wait for those who were 
lucky enough to obtain shares in the Chu- 
quitawa Copper Mines about to be prospected 
in one of the South American Republics— 
“ you pay your money and—there’s an end 
of it, so far as you’re concerned.” 

The bacon got an upward lift and reached 
its destination. A gulp from a cup of 
Coffee, and he began again. 

“ Perhaps—perhaps ”—his eyes lit up— 
“ some day I shall reach the goal. Some 
day maybe / shall be out in the full light. 
I believe I’m winning through pretty 
quickly now. And once my little plans arc 
perfected, no more mine investments in the 
dark ! It’ll be goodbye to all humbug in 
such prospectuses.” 


CHAPTER IX.-“ PI.EASE COME ! ” 

He crumpled up the pa jaw in question 
and flung it into a waste-paper basket in the 
corner of the room. 

“ You may be all right, my friend," he 
mused ; “ but anyway. I’m not looking for 
shares. I’ve something pretty big of my 
own under way and I fancy I’m not so very 
far off success, either. Still, it’s got to be 
wary walking, and no crowing too loud, or 
too early.” 

In these last-muttered words lay the ex¬ 
planation of much of the man’s apparent 
secretiveness. That easy, off-handed way of 
his of making statements which startled, 
and yet were backed up by no proofs or 
apologies, might well be a natural and 
ingenious method of lotting off steam without 
disclosing too much the source of his power 
or knowledge. As though having relieved 
his mind of a strain that threatened to be 
too great, he pooh-poohed the matter, and 
treated it henceforth as of no account. 

He turned now to the letter by his hand. 
The handwriting upon the envelope was 
evidently unfamiliar, but he tore the cover 
open without undue show of interest. He 
had hardly begun to read the letter, however, 
ere his brows contracted angrily and he 
uttered an impatient exclamation. 

“ I’m a babbling idiot, after all, it seems ! ” 
he growled to himself. “ I’ve gone as close 
to letting the cat out of the bag as it’s 
possible to go without allowing it to get 
off altogether. I’ve done just what any 
excitable child might have been expected 
to do. Why on earth couldn’t I have kept 
my silly tongue between my teeth ! Why- 
on earth-” 

He threw the letter on tho table in his 
disgust, and placing both elbows upon the 
cloth leaned his face upon his hands, giving 
himself up to deep thought. 

“ I’m getting garrulous,” ho said at last, 
aloud, “ becoming a veritable chattering 
magpie! Good gracious, what’ll I bo 
say ing next, I wonder ! I expect I’ve been 
too much absorbed, and weakened my own 


control over that silly babbling mem Ur 
that gets most of us into more trouble than 
enough. I want a change of thought for a 
bit, a total change of thought, or it'll end in 
my not being responsible for my ow n 
tongue ! ” 

He did not by’ any r means look the 
chattering creature he affected to consider 
himself. The strong brow and firm chin 
would give no 'such impression to any 
discerning stranger. But Brant put a 
higher standard of reserve before himself 
than most men are accustomed to do. He 
picked up the letter once more, and read it 
impatiently in a low muttering tone, inter¬ 
spersed with his own comments :— 

“‘I’ve heard about that little touch of 
yours: you can’t stop these tilings getting 
about, can you ? . . . How much of it was 
guess-w ork ? ’—mighty little, you impertinent 
hound !—‘ There’s a fortune in it as a news¬ 
paper chap.’ . . . H’m ! Is there ? I’m 
not looking out for fortunes as a newspaper 
chap, thank goodness !—‘ if y*ou can only- 
play the trick when you like—. . ’Pon 
my w r ord, the fellow, whoever he is, doesn't 
want for nerve ! . . . * What do you say 

to joining me in a venture ? I could work 
the printing and publishing part of the show, 
and you could do this fireworks trick with 
news that nobody had half a notion of.’ . . . 
Could I, my friend ? I’d like to have you 
here for five lively minutes. I’d teach you 
to talk about tricks and fireworks ! ” 

In a sudden fury he tore the offending 
epistle into fragments and flung them from 
him. 

“ All this,” he grow led savagely, “ because 
I must needs make that childish exhibition 
to the boys last term, I suppose. I might 
have known that statement about the 
American ra.lway smash either wouldn’t 
wash, or else would wash till all the colours 
ran and made it look mighty curious in the 
eyes of most folk. And now, here’s this 
impudent and unknown idiot. Bah ! You 
want a change, rny T boy’—a week or two in 
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the Pyrenees, or a jaunt in North Africa 
amongst the Moors—just to jerk you out of 
yourself and brush all the silly cobwebs 
away from your tired brain.” 

He made a hasty finish to his bachelor 
breakfast and rang for his housekeeper. 

" I’m going away, Mrs. Postlewit,” he 
remarked, as the worthy lady bustled in 
in response to his summons. 

“ This very morning, sir ? ” was her 
startled query. 

She tried hard not to be astonished. She 
was, indeed, always trying, and never with 
any success. 

“ You can't ever tell what’s coming next 
with the master,” she would tell her intimates 
in confidence over a social cup in her own 
room, “it takes me all m 3 ' time to keep 
up with him.’’ 

They expressed a natural sympathy* with 
the good soul, saying to her that the}* were 
sure it must—saving to each other, later, 
that they knew she never really did keep up 
with him but was always some considerable 
distance in the rear of his erratic move¬ 
ments. Therefore her question, “ This very 
morning, sir ? ” was conveyed in a distinctly 
astonished tone of voice. 

Mr. Brant smiled. 

“ No,” he said, “ I’ll give you a day or so 
to get over it. I’ve some work I want to 
finish, and I’ll do that first: and then I'll 
take three weeks or so from the day after 
to-morrow. You can go to friends if 3*011 
wish, either to-night or to-morrow morning. 
I'll see to m 3 ' own wants for the few re¬ 
maining hours.” 

Mrs. Postlewit made a little bow, and 
" thanked him kindly,” conveying both 
her determination to avail herself of the 
proffered holiday, and her relief at being 
released before her master himself was gone. 
According to her own account she never 
could bide being alone over-night in the 
place, it “ give her the fair creeps.” 

Whatever it gave the amiable Mrs. Postle¬ 
wit, it certainly* gave unlimited delight to the 
lads who were favoured with an invitation 
from Brant to visit him in his own quarters, 
and it is safe to say not one of them would 
ever have thought twice if asked to make 
himself free of the place, oven if alone through 
a whole night. But the master was too 
jealous of his possessions to allow 7 such 
untrammelled licence. 

The radiometer, which had lately been 
added to his curios of science, never failed 
to interest them, although to the house¬ 
keeper the thing was “ wisht,” or uncanny. 
She could not be made to understand how 
the tiny discs should revolve by the mere 
action of light, and was not backward in 
attributing their movements to agency* the 
reverse of celestial. Nor could she see 
“ a bit o' good ” in the rack of emulsion- 
covered plates set upon his sideboard, and 
used in connection with a series of experi¬ 
ments upon light waves. And she con¬ 
sidered it “ fair mad ” to adorn the same 
useful piece of furniture with a glass dome 
which acted upon occasion as cover to 
variously sized soap-bubbles, employed by 
her master—though Bhe herself knew it 
not—for the study of colour phenomena. 

“ How them bubbles lasts so long is 
past my powers of telling,” she remarked 
more than once, knowing nothing of the 
advantages of soap and glycerine for this, 
when properly mixed. Indeed, the presence 
of “ them bubbly things ” was always a 
“ worrit ” to the poor lady, for Brant had 
urged extreme carefulness in movement 
whenever ho had occasion to place them 
there ; and under such care he had at times 
preserved the graceful, filmy globes for a 
week or more before they 7 vanished. 

The room, too, held odd groups of preserved 


skins; cases of butterflies and moths— the following afternoon, when they might 

not worked into fantastic and unnatural have a pleasant chat. When evening came, 

patterns, but with each insect poised in however, he had remained absorbed in his 

its rightful surroundings ; and occasional work till somewhat late before he remem- 

birds’ nests with their eggs, under glass bered what he had intended to do. He 

coverings to keep them from the disfiguring was even then about to sally 7 forth just as 

dust. But all these, in spite of their a sharp knock sounded at the door. The 

departure from ugly orthodoxy* of setting, summons was answered by Mrs. Postlewit. 

called for no comments from the house- and the next moment he heard her agitated 

keeper. Her greatest horror was reserved footsteps in the passage, and her own quick 

for the living inmates of the house and knock at the door of his room, 

garden. “A telegram, sir!” she jerked out. 

Perhaps the large aquarium, containing Telegrams were practically unknown in 

specimens from the ponds and ditches rouna this house, and the arrival of this particular 

Lunechcster, found no active disfavour in one frightened the easily flustered old soul 

her eyes. After all, an aquarium is a fairly pretty nearly out of her wits, 

common object of interest, albeit perhaps Brant took the buff-coloured envelope with 
not one so well stocked as Mr. Brant's. But anair of indifference that astounded his house 

the herbarium with its brilliantly coloured keeper beyond words, but as he read the 

grass-snakes crawling in and out between message his nonchalance vanished in a flash, 

the stones and grasses, and its little lizards “ Good gracious ! ” he exclaimed, 

darting disquietingly to anil fro, or standing He read it again : then began once more 

motionless in the sunlight, protruding now in the undertone so often used by the man 
and again a tiny* forked tongue to catch the who spends much time in his own company. 
unwary 7 and well-nigh invisible fly 7 , was more “Too full, as usual, of my own concerns, 
than she could “ abide.” In her opinion, and hardly finding time to give a thought 

good soul, it “ wasn't Christian to clutter to the troubles of my friends . . 

yourself with all them creepy-crawly beasts.” “ Not bad news, sir, I sincerely hope and 
But when her master brought back from one trust ? ” panted Mrs. Postlewit. “ You 

of his country rambles, one afternoon, a haven’t heard anything about that poor 

couple of wee, soft-furred bats, and proposed young Mr. Hutton ? Don't tell me he’s 

to give them the run of the attic, in the dead, sir ; oh, don't tell me he's dead 1 ” 

strange hope of even some day taming the Brant shook his head a little impatiently, 
curious little creatures, she set her foot Mrs. Postlewit, good soul, was apt to be 

down,—and it was not a fairy foot. more than a little incoherent at times, ami 

“ Bless you, sir, they're unlucky ! ” was to irritate him. He answered at first with 

her horrified exclamation. “ I dursen't bide something of annoyance, 

in the house with them things.” “ I’m not going to tell you he's dead, so 

She was so evidently in earnest that please be quiet. If he irerr. dead, though. 

Brant reluctantly gave in to her unreasoning I don't see how my* not telling you would 

prejudice, and allowed the wee, winged make it any better.” 

mites to flit on their noiseless way in the Then, seeing that his words were hurting 
open. After all, he had a hedgehog in the the loquacious but kindly creature, he 
garden which would come every morning (hanged bis tone. 

for its saucer of bread and milk, and there “ I beg your pardon: I spoke more 
was in one corner of the little plot of ground shaiplv than I ought to have done. But 
a plush-coated, burrowing mole, whose it’s a sad business, and I really don’t know 

digging proclivities were confined to a what to make of things. I may have to 

limited area; and, all things considered, he change my plans ; I can’t quite tell yet. 

had plenty* and to spare of interests both in At all events, I won't interfere with 

natural history and in science; so the bats yours, Mrs. Postlewit. No! There’s nothing 
might go. further known about young Hutton, I’m 

He had never before left the place for so sorry* to say. It’s a sad business, a sad 
long as ho now proposed. There were the business for all concerned.” 
living denizens to attend to, and the For the message was the wild appeal of 

thought struck him that perhaps Kennedy Leonard Morris : 

would give an eye to both the house and “ Wo want you badly at Grayte Hall, 

the live stock during his absence. He Dennis still missing: no clue. Please 

knew the lad to be greatly interested in come.” 
all things per- (To be continued.) 

taining to natural 
history—more so 
than in things 
scientific. Ken¬ 
nedy had often 
been a favoured 
visitor when a 
pupil at the 
school, and Brant 
was not the man 
to lose touch 
with a lad simply 
because that boy 
might be no 
longer under his 
care as teacher. 

Ho reme m- 
bered that to¬ 
morrow being 
Wednesday the 
bank would close 
early. He would 
run down to 
Kennedy’s home 
this evening and 
invite him to 
take a stroll on 
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A FIN GEE POST FOR AIRMEN. 

i’KOBABLY the most curious finger-post in the world 
lias just been erected near London at Aiason’s Hill, 
Bromley, Kent. It is eighteen feet high and has big 
painted models of a motor cycle and monoplane, and 
<>n the top is a model of a biplane in full flight. On 
the finger pointing to Sevenoaks is the inscription 
" Hastings and Paris ” ; on the one pointing in the 
opposite direction ** To Londou and John o’ Groats," 
while the third reads “ Croydon and Land's End.” 


USE YOUR EYES. 

CAPTAIN Towsk, V.C., presiding at a Lecture on 
“ Birds ” given by the Hon. N. C. liothschild at Clayes- 
more School, Pangbourne, referring to Captain Scott 
and the Antarctic Expedition, said:— 

•* When we arrive at a certain age we all know, or 
should know, what it is to undergo hurdship, but the 
hardship in consequence of the tenacity of purpose 
of these explorers must have been truly awful. It is 
a sad thing, but it is a thing that has left a lesson for 
the whole country. It should teach j’ou, the younger 
generation, to do your best, as you can now for vour 
School, and for your country when you grow older. 
The great thing to remember is that little word of four 
letters only. DUTY, This Is a word that all boys 
should have ever before them. You are all called upon 
to do some duty even now, and so it will be in later 
life. Sometimes it will be a self-imposed duty, but 
more often it will be a duty that will be put upon 
you. Faithful adherence to this duty will carry you 
through whatever walk of life you adopt; it will'carry 
you through everything, and it will carry you through 
dcatdy, which is the great thing in this life.” 

Iteferring to the value of Nature Study as a train¬ 
ing in the development of the mental powers of observa¬ 
tion, Captain TowBe continued :— 

“ As a boy at school I used to bird’s-nest, but I 
did not rob nests ; I was brought up in a different way. 
I used to take out one egg ut a time, in the hope that 
the bird was not such a fool as I was. and would not 
miss it. I often found on returning to the nest that 
the bird had laid another egg, which I immediately 
purloined also. I learnt a certain amount of know¬ 
ledge, and I learnt how to observe, particularly how 
to observe nature ; and at a certain time of my life, 
about twenty-five years ago, this observation was 
really the means of saving my life. I was out big- 
game shooting in India, and I came up to an elephant, 
which I shot. This elephant had fallen leaning up 
against a huge tree, with one of his legs sloping down. 
The custom was, and I daresay is now, when you 
have shot an elepliant to cut off his tail, which showed 
that the elephant belonged to you. 

" In those days I was stationed at a place where 
was an officer who collected orchids, and he always 
asked me to collect a few orchids for him when I went 
out shooting. After I had shot my elephant, I saw 
some orchids and I collected them. The Commander 
was a man who collected things also—I fancy he called 
them lepidopicra —and he asked me to get him some. 
I had already got some specimens of two-winged 
flies, but I never got the right sort. He wanted one 
kind particularly, and this day I happened to see a 


An Irregular Verb. 

Thk Head : “ So you really mean to tell me, Parkinson, that you cannot give me the 
Latin for ‘ 1 conquer ’ ? Why, you ought to know ! ” 

PARKINSON (eoi.fldently): “ U-Auto-no, U-Auto-nas, T’-Auto-not; U-Auto-namus . . 
THE HEAD (in an awful voice) : *’ That will do, sir! . . 

(We draw a veil.) 


THE NIGHT BEFORE. 


A S upon his couch he tosses. 

Dreams of marks, both gains and looses. 
Hit across his troubled mind : 

Will he to some abstract question 
Make an adequate suggestion. 

Or his swift quietus find ? 


litres a son in the ascendant. 

Who must be quite independent— 
Gone the crib and gone the cram ; 
He must fight the battle lonely. 
There is none can help him, only 
He, himself, at the exam. 


Sund r y points that he must settle: 

Height of Popocatepetl, 

Longitude of Timbnctoo; 

When geography is done with, 

Next, ho knows, he'll have some fun with 
Euclid’s problems not a few. 


With his brain a hopeless tangle, 
lie must tackle the triangle, 
Equilateral, acute; 

They are certain to perplex him. 
And Prop. Forty-Seven vex him. 
Or a rider leave him mute. 


Still, my noble lad, while dreaming 
Of that dread exam., and scheming 
Wliat's the beet that 3 - ou can do, 

1 doubt not that on the morrow 
From the sunlight you will borrow 
Hope and courage to win through ! 

F. J. Oox. 


two-winged fly which 1 liad never seen before. I got 
about a dozen of these ; then, armed with my orchids, 
my bottle and the elephant's tail, I turned homeward. 

** Suddenly what we cull a monsoon broke and 
obliterated all the tracks. I wandered about, and 
absolutely got fogged ; 1 then began cutting trees, 
and after cutting along for some time 1 came across 
my former cuts, which showed that I had been going 


familiar. I knew that these birds were going to the 
tank to feed, so I set to work to follow as tar as I 
<x>uld in their direction. To my intense joy, after 
travelling for about an hour and a half, I saw the tank 
and found my way home, pretty tired, and terribly 
hungry, but alive to the fact that had I not known 
about these birds and observed their habits, I might 
still be in the jungle.” 

The remarks of Captain Towse, who, it will be re¬ 
membered. lost his eyesight and gained the Victoria 
< Voss for his gallant conduct in the South African 
war, were warmly received by the members of the 
School. 


round in a circle. I shouted, but it a u I o good it all. 
It began to get dark and to rain in torrents, and I 
thought I should have to find some shelter, so I looked 
about and found a hollow tree. I got into this, but 
discovered the traces of a bear which had been there 
overnight; so I thought 1 had better get out, and 
I found nnoth sr resting-place. l was np before day¬ 
break, and I then saw some ducks, ;• peculiar kind of 
duck which I knew fed at a tank many miles from 
the station, with the neighbourhood of which I was 
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Paolo felt himself lifted by strong arms and 


he was taken out of the sack.” (Set “ The Son 0 / on Anarchist," p. 5J6.) 
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The Son of an Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange Mystery and Wild Adventure. 

Serial 

Story. By W. A. B. CLEMENT 80 N, M.A., 

Author of (, A Couple of Seam pi," etc. 




Devouring it! 


ll 7 hen Paolo had heard Ronald walking 
n away from him, he gave way to 
bitter despair and sobbed hopelessly, while 
the cart with its living burden jolted on 
along the rough country road. How far they 
went he had no means of guessing, but the 
road seemed to get rougher and rougher, 
till at last they came to a stop, and he heard 
the harsh voice of a man saying in French 
(which he did not understand): 

“ What have you got there?” 

“ Oh, ho has sent back a prisoner in one 
of those sacks,” replied the woman in the 
same language. “ It is a little boy. We an¬ 
te keep him till we receive further orders, 
and kill him if lie tries to esca]>e.” 

“ Oh, then it has boon successful after all. 
We shall soon lx* able to leave this dismal 
place.” 

I don’t understand.” 

" Why, for some reason or other the Old 
Man has set his hoart on capturing this boy : 
J don’t know why, though I can guess. That 
is what brings us all down to this part of the 
world ; that is why he rents this cottage 
for us, that we may be ready to do his 
bidding. So we’ve got to keep this child till 
he’s sent for ? Well, it will mean a large 
share in the next piece of plunder for you 
and me.” 

“ By the way, 1 have a message for you, 
Pierre,” said the woman. “ You are to ride 
to Exeter and |x»t this letter. It must not 
be jfosted near hero or it may be traced to 

us.” 

“ Give it me, then,” said Pierre. “ Why. 


CHA1TER XX. — M VRIETTE RAOUI- 

it is addressed to the Daily Mail! I wonder 
what is the Old Man's game now.” 

“ I don’t know ; but he wants you, when 
you’ve done that, to go and find four other 
members of the Society and meet him with 
them at the old ruin near Rockleigh on 
Wednesday next at half-past eleven. You 
are to hide in the ruins wherever you can.” 

“ Oh, very well. But I hope he won’t 
run his nose into a police trap, that is all! 
What will you do whilst I am away ? ” 

“ Oh, I shall be all right. I expect I 
shall be able to manage the boy, thougli I 
must confess 1 don’t like the idea of killing 
him. I’d rather you did that sort of work.” 

“ Bah ! It is easy enough; you can poison 
him.” 

“ Well, perhaps it won’t be necessary. 
Just help me to take him out of the waggon ; 
then you'd better bo off to catch the earliest 
post you can.” 

Paolo felt himself lifted by strong arms 
and apparently carried into a house. Then 
he was taken out of the sack, the bandage 
removed from his eyes and the gag from 
his mouth. Ho was in the living-room of a 
small cottage ; and in front of him stood 
a thick-set scoundrel of a man and a white¬ 
faced shrivel led-looking woman. 

“ It is no use your making a noise,” said 
the man to him in English. “ We have 
orders to kill you at once, if we have the 
least trouble. My wife here knows how to 
use a pistol and she will not hesitate to do 
so if necessary. But if you arc quiet and 
well-behaved, it is very likely you will come 
to no harm.” 

Having said this the man went out, and. 
unharnessing the horse from the cart, 
jumped on to its back and rode away. 

The woman looked curiously at Paolo, for 
she had not seen him before and had been 
wandering what her little prisoner was like. 

Marietta Raoul was half Italian and half 
French and she had married a Frenchman, 
but they had fled from France some fifteen 
years ago, when the country became too 
hot for them, and had taken up their abode 
in England, that happy hunting-ground of 
alien anarchists and such benevolent souls. 

She was almost as bad and as cruel as 
it is possible for a woman to be. but she had 
been largely made so by circumstances. 
Brought up by criminal parents, her friends 
had been of the same class and she had 
never known what an innocent and happy 
life really was. There had been one bright 
spot in her dark history and that was the 
coming of her little son, Jacques, whom she 
had loved with all the power of her poor 
soul; but he had been early snatched 
away from her—run over and killed by the 
carriage of some wealthy Parisian : and that 
was sixteen years ago. 

Since then her life had been very dark 
and very evil; society was at war with her, 
it had killed her boy (she said), and so she 


was. at war with society'. She avoided all 
children, she hated all mothers with a bitter 
hatred, and rejoiced whenever she heard of 
others suffering as she had suffered. 

When her husband iiad gone, she took 
a good look at Paolo, anti as she compared 
this fine-looking boy with her poor, half- 
starved little Jacques, she felt enraged with 
him. He, too, ha l a mother, who no doubt 
loved him as she had loved little Jacques; 
but she should suffer for it. Yes, the rich 
woman should suffer and not all the gold in 
the world should console her for the loss of 
her son. She did not want to kill Paolo, 
but she was determined to treat him roughly 
because he was the son of a happy rich 
woman. 

Paolo was meanwhile looking her up ami 
down with wondering eyes, and debating 
within himself whether to try to move her t« 
pity for his condition or to appear proudly 
indifferent to his fate. The malicious gleam 
in Mariette’s eyes told him that it was use¬ 
less to look for pity there, so he decided to 
put on a bold front and pretend that he was 
not afraid. Raising his eyes to the woman’s 
face he asked quietly, “ Who arc you, please ? 
and where am I ? ” 

Mariettc started: she wished the boy would 
not look at her like that . If he would only 
scream for mercy it would he easier to be 
cruel, but she could not stand the mute 
appeal of those dark eyes. 

“ Never mind where you are or who I 
am,” she answered crossly. “You have 
got to stay here till I receive further orders, 
so you had better be quiet and ask no ques¬ 
tions.” 

She then untied his hands and loosened 
the cords which bound his feet together, 
till he was just able to hobble about b\ 
himself, but could not move easily enough 
to escape from the cottage. In anv 
case Mariettc gave him no chance to do 
so, for she ordered him to sit down in a 
chair, while she herself bustled about the 
room preparing a meal, but keeping her eye 
on the boy all the time. Paolo’s face beamed 
with pleasure when he saw the woman 
spreading the table with plain wholesome 
food, for he had eaten nothing since toa-time 
on the previous day. At last Mariettc told 
Paolo to bring his chair up to the table, 
which ho instantly did, and lie began to eat 
what was set before him with evident enjoy¬ 
ment. This appeared to annoy Mariettc. 
who scolded him for greediness. 

“ I am sorry, madam,” said Paolo gravely. 
“ But you see, I haven’t eaten anything 
since I left the camp yesterday evening.” 

“ Then it will do you no harm to leant 
what hunger feels like,” she snapped. 
“ Y’ou will know how the poor people live.” 

” Oh, I know all about that,” said Paolo. 
“ Father is always talking about it; ami 
we haven’t always been comfortably off,, 
you know. Before mother began to sing 
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at concerts and father got a picture accepted, 
we often had to go short of food.” 

“ Who is your mother?” asked Marietta, 
with a fierce jealousy in her heart. 

“ She is Madame Costa, the contralto. 
Have you ever hoard her sing ? Oh, it is 
heavenly! ” and his voice trembled, as he 
wondered if he should ever hear her sing 
again. 

“ She will sing a far different tune now,” 
hissed Mariette through her teeth. 

“ I don’t think she will ever sing again.” 
said Paolo sadly. “ You see, she lost father 
several months ago and now she’s lost, me!” 

It was Marietta's hour of triumph : but 
somehow her revenge did not taste as sweet 
as she had anticipated. She wished Paolo 
had been a different sort of boy and that she 
could have seen his mother suffering rather 
than him. Hers was, indeed, a cruel heart. 

She did not say anything more, but 
allowed Paolo to eat as much as lie wanted, 
and then hastily cleared the table and retired 
into the next room to wash up the crockery. 
She told him that if he cried out for help 
or tried to escape, she would shoot him 
instantly, but he had better make up his 
mind to be quiet ; so he sat in the kitchen all 
day with his face in his hands, thinking 
hard, while Mariette every now and then 
looked in through the door to see that he 
was still safe. 

Once she saw two men walking over the 
hills in the distance, at which she instantly 
bundled Paolo into another room, gagged 
him and tied his hands ; then, raising some 
boards in the floor, she laid bare a dark 


cavity, where potatoes, coils of rope and other 
oddments had been stored. Into this she 
thrust the terrified boy and replaced the 
covering. Paolo heard her walking about 
overhead, as lie lay there listening, and 
presently she came back and released him 
from his hiding-place, saying that it was a 
false alarm and that the men had gone in a 
different direction. So Paolo, glad to be free 
from his musty prison, hobbled back again 
to the kitchen. 

At meal times Mariette always gave him 
as much food as ho desired, but did not seem 
inclined to talk. Paolo was thankful that 
he was not to be starved, but he wished that 
Mariette would not be so disagreeable when 
he spoke to her. He wanted someone to talk 
to in order to relieve the monotony of his 
imprisonment, and would have welcomed 
even an interesting villain to pass the time. 

The next few days passed in much the same 
way, except that Paolo fancied that Mariette 
showed a little more kindness in her manner 
towards him, and even once or twice asked 
him about his home ami parents. He on his 
part, whenever she seemed less disagreeable 
than usual, would question her about his 
father ; but she asserted that she had never 
before heard the name of Luigi Costa. 

On the afternoon of the Wednesday when 
the dwarf was hoping to meet Luigi at 
Rockleigh, Pierre Raoul, the husband of 
Mariette, returned. Mariette at once prejiared 
a meal for him. while he told her \\ hat he had 
done. 

“I have found the men 1 want,” he said 
in French, so that Paolo might not under- 

(To be continu'd.) 


stand. “ I have also seen the Old Man and 
he has told me everything. He has placed 
an advertisement in the paper, by which lie 
hopes to entice Luigi Costa, the father of 
this boy, to meet him at the ruin. Costa is 
to be seized and punished for his treachery— 
he is a renegade anarchist, you know—and 
if he resists or brings any third person to the 
meeting, his son is to be put to death before 
the sun rises.” 

Mariette started and looked at Paolo, who 
little guessed what was being said about him. 

“ In order to prevent any failure on our 
part,” went on Pierre. 11 we have arranged 
that if the boy is to die, at one o’clock in the 
morning one of us will wave a lantern thr<x* 
times round in a circle on the top of yonder 
hill. You must be on the look out and shoot, 
or poison, the child as soon as you see the 
signal, or it will go hard with you at the 
hands of the anarchists.” 

Marietta trembled, but only said, “ I 
understand.” 

Then, picking up a knife, Pierre went up 
to Paolo and seized him by the hair. Paolo, 
not having understood tho conversation, 
but seeing that Mariette looked agitated, 
thought his last hour had come. He gave a 
little gasp of terror, then shut, his eyes and 
waited ; but the man merely cut off a lock 
of Paolo’s hair and put it into an envelope. 
Paolo opened his e ves in surprise and looked at 
Marietta, who was staring at him, as if she 
had seen a ghost. After a few more words 
to his wife, Pierre, having finished his meal, 
got up and went out, leaving the two once 
more alone together. 




The Young Musician. 


By FREDERICK JAME8, Mus. ^ac., L.R.A.M. 



n the previous 
article we dealt 
with stringed 
instruments 
(violin, viola, 
violoncello and 
double. - bass). 
Wo now purpose 
speaking about the 
wind instruments used 
in an orchestra. We 
\ must first be quite sure 
that you all know the 
meaning of the term orchestra. 
It is applied to a band made up 
of string and wind instruments, 
with drums in addition. 

A well-known orchestra of to-day is 
constituted as follows: 10 first violins, 

8 second violins, C violas, 6 violoncellos, 
4 double-basses, 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones 
and 2 drum 1 —making a total of 53. If it 
were desired to increase the above orchestra 
to, say, 70 or 80 players, it would be done by 
adding to the number of stringed instruments; 
the wind instruments and drums would not. 
he increased in number. 

The great composers have given us of 
their very best in their compositions for 
orchestra, in fact, we may state that orchestral 
music is the highest type of music. Choral 
music, songs, solo instrumental music (for 


TART II.—WIND INSTRUMENTS, 
piano, violin, etc.) have their special charms 
and uses, but they cannot equal the finest 
orchestral music. 

It must be admitted that until recent 
years English people, as a whole, have 
been deficient in their knowledge and 
appreciation of orchestral muRic. Only in the 
largest towns could the best orchestral 
music be heard, and then, only at interval*. 
(London, however, must not be included in 
this category.) 

Opportunities for hearing orchestral music 
are now becom : ng more numerous. Man}’ 
health-resorts (Bournemouth, Harrogate, 
etc.) possess good orchestras wdiicli give 
daily performances. Quite a number of 
towns have amateur orchestras of their owu, 
which help to engender and foster the 
taste for orchestral music. 

These organisations ought to be found 
in every’ town and even in every' village 
throughout the country. Apart fiom the good 
they do in making orchestral music known, 
they provide real pleasure for the players, 
who generally find the rehearsal-night to be 
the pleasantest in the week. Some of these 
amateur societ ies began in a very simple way 
with a few violins, a violoncello, and a 
pianoforte : other instruments were gradu¬ 
ally added, so that, in time, the piano¬ 
forte could be dispensed with. (The latter 
instrument never forms a part of a real 
orchestra.) 


8o me times a smaller combination of 
instruments is organised, consisting of a 
number of stringed instruments, and a few 
wind instruments ; this is known as a strhuj 
butul. Plenty of good music is written for 
such bands, and again we mention that the 
rehearsals prove of great interest to the 
players. 

In all orchestras, small or great, it is almost 
invariably found that the wind instruments 
are the hardest to get. You may find, in 
any town, fifty violin or violoncello players 
to one orchestral wind-instrument playor. 
Wind instruments are not taken upas they 
should be. It needs to bo impressed upon 
all young people that there are other instru 
monts apart from the pianoforte, violin, 
otc., and that the wind instruments have 
each their own special charms and have 
great uses to which they can be put. 

Horns, trumpots, and trombones are of 
limited use as solo instruments. Their use 
is confined to the orchestra, wdiere their 
importance is great. The woo l instruments 
(flute, clarinet, oboe and bassoon) can be 
used at home with pianoforte accompani- 
ment.agreat amount of music being available 
for this purpose; and yet their true home 
is the orchestra. 

The cost of wind instrum nta perhaps 
tells against their extensive use. A decent 
flute may bo got for two or three guineas, 
and a cornet (often used instead of a truni}>et) 
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may be bought for about the same sum. 
The other instruments are dearer, as may 
be seen by perusing any catalogue of musical 
instruments. Second-hand instruments may 
be mot with, but it is most unwise to buy 
them unless the advice of a good player has 
been taken. The “ pig in the poke ” 
principle is never worse applied than in 
the case of musical instruments. 

It is impossible to give any advice as to 
which wind instrument you should take up. 
Try to hear each sort separately, and then 
decide. If there is a good band on the piers 
(where you are spending your holiday) 
endeavour to get near enough to recognise the 
different qualities of tone which the various 
instruments give. When you have decided 
upon an instrument, remember that even 
half an hour’s practice a day, taken regularly, 
will in a few years lead to capital results. 
You will then have secured something which 
will be a constant joy to you all through 
your l.fe. The study of a wind instrument 
need interfere only a little with that of any 
other instrument (e.g., the pianoforte), or 
with singing. Only enthusiasm and deter¬ 
mination are needed to secure success. 

Wind instruments are, of course, the only 
instruments used in brass bands ; in fact, the 


brass band may be described as an orchestra 
of brass instruments. Only a few of these 
wind instruments are used in real orchestras. 
The instruments used (cornets, fliigel-horns, 
euphoniums, bombardons, valve-trombones) 
are all played upon the same principle, 
so that a player can easily pass from 
one instrument to another. But we have 
been alluding in this article mainly to the 
wind instruments, which are necessary to 
perform that high type of musical com¬ 
position known as orchestral music. Brass 
bands cannot be dealt with in detail here. 

Military bands, which in largo towns 
may bo occasionally heard in the parks dur¬ 
ing the summer-time, are really brass bands 
with wood-wind instruments added (flutes, 
oboes, bassoons, and plenty of clarinets). 
They can produce a greater variety of tone 
than brass bands and they rank next to the 
orchestra in imjiortance. 

Drum and life bands can only render 
simple music, but the players often take up 
orchestral wind instruments in later years, 
and for this reason alone, drum and fife 
bands should not be discouraged. 

The fife, as you probably all know, is a 
small flute. It is not hard to learn to play, 
and is also not expensive in cost. 


^ 

Our “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column. 


The only stage of any note is the termination, 
which wc diagrammed as Problem No. 132 
for the bonefit of the younger section of our 
solvers. It is curious from the fact that 
this neat little end-game win should have 
been overlooked by Mr. Green, one of the 
most prolific of problemists. And in 
correspondence, too ! 

Game No. 74—“ Dundee.” 


Black, J. E. Green. White, G. Coan. 


12—16 

9—14 

11—15 

9—13 

10—26 

22—18 

25—22 

19—16 

26—22 

30— 7 

16—20 

4— 8 

6— 9 

1— 6 

3—10 

24—19 

22—18 

25—22 

23—18 

(a) 31—27 

11—15 

8—11 

7—11 

14—23 

6— 9 

18—11 

18— 9 

16— 7 

27—18 

18—14 

8—24 

5—14 

2—11 

15—19 

9—18 

28—19 

29—25 

22—17 

17—14 

27—24 


etc. 

White 

wins. 



(a) The key-move to our Problem No. 132. 


* * * 


CRICKET. 

\ way with the “ bouncer,” away with the goats, 
The very last scrimmage has ended. 

Come! Kick oil the boots with the Bpikes in the soles. 
And send the striped shirt to be mended. 

You ’ll want them no more till the autumn is here. 

Quick 1 Down to your place at the wicket, 

And join in the hearty and vigorous cheer 
That welcomes in cricket. 


Problem No. 133. 

By Henry O. Robinson (Selangor, Straits 
Settlements.) 


O ur contributor has been spending 
some holidays in this country and 
upon returning home to the Far West sends 
us these en voyage. The first is a neat and 
forceful illustration of the way “ the move ” 
should be taken into our calculation and 
with pretty effect. The second is a mid¬ 
game combination, which is won by a series 
of brilliant exchanges, forming a compound 
coup de mditre of exceptional impressiveness ; 
especially as it occurred in play and with a 
fellow passenger. 


• Games. 

The undernoted game was played by 
correspondence, between Mr. George Coan 
of Norwich and Mr. J. E. Green of Gloucester. 


The score sheets are open. There's room on them all 
For records surpassing the latest; 

So do what you can with the bat and the ball 
To make the new season your greatest. 

Just screw up your skill to the very top pitch 
And don’t let it tumble to pieces, 

By resting on lame : an absurdity which 
All trouble increases. 

Don't play for applause. That’s a very bad plan, 
Its own paltry purpose betraying; 

For Fate checks the score of the self-conscious man. 
Ip favour of him who is playing. 

To shine at the wicket, or while in the field, 

Be one with the game— that’s the moral ; 

And Fortune, though stubborn, will certainly yield 
Some leaves of her laurel. 

John Lea. 



WHITE. 

White to move. Black t o win. 



Problem No. 134. 

By Henry O. Robinson, 
black. 


White to move and win. 



A “ B.O.P.” Toboggan. 

(The above photograph shows a reader of the “ B.O.P.” (R. H. Winter, Lightcliffe, near 
Halifax) and the toboggan which he made from the directions given in our Christmas Number.) 
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Through 

Afghan 
Snows; 



Or, Lari Khan of -the Diamond 
Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts" “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail" etc. 

CHAPTER Xn.—IN THE PRESENCE OP AKBAR KHAN. 


B ob wiped the perspiration from his 
brow and grinned at Amran as he 
jumped off the boulder. “ It’s a warm 
morning,” said he; “how hot the Pass has 
become.” 

“ By Allah, it is not so to me. Lari Khan. 
T feel as if ice had been placed on my back. 
What a fool the Beloochee is. I can laugh 
now that it is over, but when you jumped 
in sight of them all, I felt like a child.” 

“ Dervish Khan is evidently a big man, 
Amran, by the way the Beloochee received 
his name.” 

“ That is so, Lari Khan ; few men have 
crossed his path and lived to boast about it. 
Ho has gone through the land with fire and 
sword, and is Akbar Khan's right-hand man, 
and fears no one save Dost Mohammed and 
his son.” 

Presently the Beloochee chief showed 
himself again. “ O Dervish Khan,” he 
cried, 44 we ask your forgiveness for preparing 
to attack you. May we follow thee to the 
camp of Akbar Khan, that we may proffor 
our allegiance to him ? If thou art returning 
we will march behind thee.” 

“ Amran,” said Bob in an anxious whisper, 
“this will place us in an awkward position. 
What shall I say ? If they see that we are 
only two men they will suspect something, 
and attack us.” 

“ Command them to wait until wo have 
had a start of a mile or so. Do something 
to keep them on the other side of the 
barricade, or, by Allah, our lives are not 
worth a pinch of salt.” 

Bob jumped upon the boulder. 

“ We are not anxious to accompany thee 
to the camp. Stay where you are for an 
hour, and I will return to the tents of 
Akbar. You can follow with my men. I 
ride swiftly, and will make thy peace with 
my lord. I will say that you are marching 
an hour behind me.” 

Bob had mote than a suspicion that the 
Beloochee was laying a trap in thus proposing 
to march with him, and knew that the wily 
bandit only desired to see the strength of 
his following before coming to blows with 
so redoubtable a chieftain as Dervish Khan. 
That he would attack if he saw that two 
men only barred his way Bob felt certain, 
even if the great Dost Mohammed Khan had 
been one of them. At all risks the Beloochee 
must bo staved off, for an hour at least. 
Bob leaped upon the breastwork again and 
shouted to the leader. 

“ Beloochee warrior,” said he, in a gracious 
tone, for ho desired to win the man over, 
41 it is good to me to know that thj' intentions 


are peaceful towards Akbar Khan. 
We need many friends to aid us 
against the Feringhees, who are 
even now marching to the Bolan 
Pass, and thy brave men will be 
a strong assistance. Thou knowest 
that Akbar Khan claims the right 
to levy tribute upon the traders 
who use the Passes, and that 
he has power to take what he 
desires. But the losses thou hast 
sustained from these villains, who have killed 
thy chief and stolen the mules, demand von- 
gcance, and thou shalt have it, with a fair 
share of the spoil. I must, however, win 
Akbar Khan over to thy side. Bide here, 
for an hour, at the entrance to thiB gorge, 
leaving my men undisturbed until then. 
When the sun shows over yonder peak let 
all your men advance, and with my soldiers, 
come straight on to the tents of Akbar, 
where I shall have prepared the way for 
thee.” 

44 Thy words are wise and friendly, 0 
Dervish Khan, and I agree with all thou 
save8t.” 

44 Now Amran,” said Bob, as he prepared 
to descend from the rock, 44 off with you, and 
run like a deer. We have an hour’s respite. 
After that, the game will be over, for the 
Beloochee will be furious when he advances, 
and linds no one to welcome him.” 

Amran gathered up his weapons and 
darted off up the gorge. Bob stood until he 
saw his figure disappear round a bend in the 
road. Turning to the Beloochee, who was 
squatting with his friends at the entrance of 
the clearing, Bob waved his hand and cried, 
44 My horses are at the bend, I leave my 
men here to see that the condition^ are 
truly kept. Farewell, Beloochee, may 
Allah bless thee with wisdom.” 

44 Farewell, Dervish Khan! May the 
Prophet prosper thee on thy mission.” 

44 Thank you for nothing,” muttered 
Bob, as he dashed up the slope after Amran. 
44 There will bo some fun w hen an hour has 
passed or I am very much mistaken.” 

The gorge became w ilder and more difficult 
as ho proceeded, although the road was 
fairly good and wide enough to allow 
several horsemen to ride abreast. The 
keen mountain air, rarefied by the height, 
made running difficult at first, but gradually 
the heart became accustomed to the con¬ 
ditions, and Bob began to feel as strong as 
a mountaineer. He soon overtook Amran, 
and the pair hurried along at a good pace. 

They had covered some three miles when 
the sound of horses cantering briskly along 
towards them made them change their pace 
to a walk. Dashing round a bend of the 
road came about twenty Afghan horsemen. 
A stern, black-bearded soldier rode at their 
head. He was fully armed, and swept the 
road w’ith the glance of an eagle. 

44 By Allah ! ” muttered Amran Ah", 44 it is 
Dervish Khan himself ! In a short time he 
will be at the barricade, and the Beloochee 
will know that we have fooled him.” 

The cavalcade swept past the wayfarers, 
their leader returning a haughty salute in 
response to their obeisance. Some of the 
soldiers looked as though they would have 
welcomed the opportunity of a closer 
acquaintance with the traders, but a word 
from the squadron officers recalled them to 


the immediate duty in hand, and they 
cantered past with a scowl and a few' curses. 

44 1 should like to be at the barricade 
when Dervish Khan reaches it, to behold 
the anger of the Beloochees,” chuckled 
Amran, as the pair of adventurers resumed 
their running. 44 He is evidently on 
important business, or they would not have 
allowed us to pass unquestioned. He will 
not waste many words upon the bandits, 
especially when they tell him that he has 
already been talking with them. It is 
lucky you took your beard off, Lari Khan, 
for he will swear that he did not see any 
on the road save a trader and a youth.” 

The humour of the situation appealed to 
the Afghan mind, which is always quick to 
see the comical aspect of anything, and 
Amran puffed and gasped and chuckled 
as they dashed along tho road. 

In another hour they came up with the 
mules, and a short distance ahead saw the 
tents and horses of a large encampment. 
Streamers were floating from the larger tents, 
and crowds of Afghan soldiers were busily 
engaged, some in attending to the innumerable 
duties of a camp, and the main body carrying 
out some evolutions on the plain. It was 
the advance guard of an Afghan army which 
was hurrying forward to block the Bolan 
Pass against the coming of Shah Shujah 
and bis British and Sikh allies. 

Presently the traders were challenged by 
the outposts, and some Afghans ranged 
themselves about the mules. 

44 Lead us to Akbar Khan at once,” said 
Amran Ali, 44 we have important informa¬ 
tion for him. We are from Hindustan and 
have marched rapidly from the plains of the 
Indus.” 

In a few minutes, their arms having been 
taken from them, they were led into the 
presence of the famous son of Dost Moham¬ 
med, Khan of Kabul. 

Akbar Khan was the bravest and most 
skilful of the Afghan leaders, a brilliant 
cavalry leader and strategist, and an 
inveterate enemy of the followers of Shah 
Shujah. He was in appearance a well-set¬ 
up and distinguished soldier with a stern, and 
sometimes cruel-looking. face. He w as richly 
dressed and wore many valuable jewels. He 
threw a careless glance upon Amran, but 
started when he noticed the Diamond Star 
in the turban of his youthful-looking 
companion. 

** What does this mean ? ” he said in a 
cold, hard tone, as he pointed to the star. 
“ By what right does this youth wear the 
mark of bravery and honour ? Are ye 
traders or soldiers ? ” 

“ Thy servant is a Khyberee of the 
mountains, in the service of Chief Abdul the 
Mullah.” replied Amran. “ and claims the 
protection of Akbar Khan. Allah be 
praised that my lord Akbar Khan has not 
forgotten the days when he was a hunted 
fugitive among tho mountains, and Lari 
Khan gave him shelter from his enemies. 
I remember thee, my lord, when thou didst 
play with his infant son. and when thy life 
hung upon a thread. Afzul Ali, the Afrccdee 
(whom Allah curse !), made havoc on that 
black day when the w-ife of Lari Khan was 
slain, and the Khan himself was mu ilated 
and flung upon the road to die, and when 
thou wert hard put to it to save thyself. 
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My lord will remember the servant Nusseer 
who used to wait upon the child ; when the 
fight was at its worst he caught up the boy 
and ran with him to the gorge beside the 
river. Allah watched over them, and to¬ 
day Amran Ali. thy humble servant, has 
the joy of presenting that son of Lari Khan 
to thee.’* 

Amran poured out his explanation in 
triumphant tones, and his evident sincerity 
seemed to impress the Prince. 

44 Is this so ? ” he said, turning quickly to 
Hob. 44 Hast thou anything to say regarding 
this story ? ” 

He fixed a piercing glance upon Bob. 

44 I know nothing about it, my lord,” said 
the lad. “ It is a talc Amran is fond of 
telling, and to him it seems truth. I can say 
no more than that a black man named 
Nusseer lived with my father in an island 
called the Isle of Man, and that he was very 
fond of me. My father gave me this star a 
short- while before ho died, and I shall always 
treasure it as a sacred gift.” 

44 Thou speakest the tongue of the 
Afghan well; who taught thee T ” said 
the Prince. 

** My father, and Nusseer also taught me 
the language of the Sikhs.” 

Tho Prince looked from one to the other, 
and muttered something under his breath. 
Amran remembered the black beard and 
the effect it had produced upon Mahomed 
Hassan. 

“ Would my lord allow mo to prove 
ray words by a simple test ? ” he said. 
44 Lot tho youth turn his back upon my 
lord, and then thou canst look upon him 
bearded.** 

“ What fooling is this ? ” growled Akbar 
Khan, thinking that Amran Ali was about 
to play some trick. “ How can a lad become 
bearded ?” 

Bob turned away, and, putting on the 
beard, swung round and faced tho Prince. 

‘’By Allah!” said Akbar, with a gasp 
>f astonishment, and making a quick step 
forward. “ It is Lari Khan himself ! 
Praises be to the Prophet, never have l seen 
so great a miracle ! ” 

He grasped Bob’s hand and shook it 
vigorously. “ Never saw I such a likeness— 
’tis he, himself, as 1 have seen him hundreds 
of times in the fort among tho hills, and yet, 
I know thou art but a lad. How old art 
thou ? ” 

44 I am nearly eighteen,” replied Bob. 

44 That would mako it right.” said the 
Prince ; 44 ’tis sixteen years ago since the 
accursed Afrcedee tried to kill me, and thou 
wert then some two years of age. I hail 
thee, sir, for, by the Prophet, thou art the son 
of Lari Khan.” 

The delight of tho Prince was unbounded, 
for Lari Khan had endeared himself both to 
Dost Mohammed and to his son Akbar, and 
an Afghan, while he never forgets a feud, at 
the same time is always faithful to those 
whom he honours with his friendship. He 
ordered a tent to bo placed at the service 
of Bob and Amran Ali, and invited them to 
dine with him t’^t day. In addition he sent 
a handsome < utfit for Bob, and begged him 
to wear the s ar al ays in his turban. 

44 Thou sha t be known as Lari Khan of 
the Diamond Star,” he said, 44 and wherever 
the soldiers of Dost Mohammed see thee, they 
shall serve thee as they would the great Khan 
himself.” 

That evening, as Bob was standing at tho 
door of his tent, he saw Dervish Khan v ith a 
number of his horsemen gallop across the 
plain. Bohind him were a number of 
Beloochee prisoners. The Khan was in a 
furious rage as he spurred towards his 
tent. 

44 Bring that dog bef$^e Akbar Khan,” he 


shouted to one of his officers. Bob saw tho 
Beloochee chief hurried forward. 

44 My lord,” cried Dervish Khan to Akbar 
Khan, as he saluted, 44 this lying dog attacked 
me, with his follow erg, in the Pass a few' miles 
from here. As I drew near him, he cried that 
I had deceived them, saying that ho had 
found the barricade deserted by my men and 
that the traders had escaped. I demanded 
what he meant-” 

44 Peace, Dervish Khan,” interrupted 
Akbar, with an impatient gesture, 44 what 
ami concerned in the sayings of a Beloochee 
thief ? Deal with him as thou wilt. He is 
naught to me.” 

14 Nay, my lord Akbar,” said the 
Beloochee, 44 wc desired to offer ourselves for 
thy service, and were coining to the camp. 
On the way wc overtook some rich traders 
and levied tribute from them. But the dogs 
escaped, after killing our chief and many 
men. Twice they eluded us with their 
cunning wiles, but Dervish Khan met us by 
the barricade and agreed to aid us in the 
pursuit. We waited until the time 
appointed by Dervish Khan had passed. 
When we came to the barricade, lo, it was 
deserted ! We raced along the Pass, mad for 
the blood of the traders, w hen once again we 
met Dervish Khan with twenty horsemen. 
He called to us to scatter because he was on 
important business for thee. We reminded 
him of what he had said to us, but ho swore 
that he had only just then come up from thy 
camp, and called us lying thieves. He 
charged us and, having killed some of our 
friends, rode madly down the PasB towards 
Dadur. As wc came forward to find thee, 
having camped for a time to bury our dead, 
he returned and attackod us once again, 
making us prisoners, and here we are.” 

44 Liar of a Beloochee,” roared Dervish 
Khan, “ I told thee that I had never seen 
thee until the moment I rode up to thee in 
the Pass.” 

Akbar Khan was a man of keen intelli¬ 
gence, and, remembering Bob’s black !>enrd, 
as he glanced at Dervish Khan, he saw how 
the land lay. “ Lari Khan,” he shouted, 
44 come forward ns thou appearest when 
bearded like thy father.” 

Unnoticed by the Beloochee, Bob slipped 
pn the beard and stepped before the Prince. 
He saluted and stood to attention. 

44 Comrade of mine,” said Akbar Khan, 
with a meaning smile, “ tell this Beloochee 
the punishment which is awarded to those 
who attack the friends of Akbar Khan. He 
has suffered already at the hand of Dervish 
Khan, and his eyesight is not keen. It 
may be that his tongue is too large for his 
mouth, but, by Allah ! we can soon amend 
that, if its wagging troubles friends of 
mine.” 

44 My lord,” replied Bob, for he realised 
that the Beloochecs had already paid dearly 
for their attack upon Amran and himself, 
“ it is gloomy in the Pass and men do not 
always see clearly; but in tho plain here, 
it is clear enough. The chief by this time 
knows that he made a mistake, for Dervish 
Khan is a soldier whose word is always 
true, and doubtless he will see to it that his 
tongtio does not, bring about his own un¬ 
doing. If the Beloochecs desire to servo 
thee, they will have many op port unities 
to show their sorrow for past mistakes.” 

The Beloochecs were glad for the incident 
to pass in this manner, and Dervish Khan 
was quick to perceive that something lay 
beneath. Bob went back to his tent and 
hid the beard, but at the dinner-table that 
night, all the officers noticed that tho stal¬ 
wart iKiardless youth was wearing the star 
which shone in the turban of the unknown 
officer who so closely resembled the re¬ 
doubtable Dervish Khan. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MULLAH OF QHARI GHILZAI. 

Akbak Khan had learned from his spies 
all about the great gathering of the Briiish 
and Sikhs at Ferozepore, and that Shah 
Shujah had been recruiting vigorously 
among the Douranees. He knew that an 
effort was to be made to place Shujah on 
the throne of Kabul, and for some time 
had been gathering his men to resist the 
passage of tho armies through the Khyber 
Pass, the most direct road to Kabul. But 
the resistance at Herat had revealed the 
fact that tho Persians and Russians were 
not likely to help Dost Mohammed in the 
struggle, and Akbar Khan had hunied 
with his best men across the country to 
Kandahar and tho adjacent territories. 

Meanwhile, his spies reported the division 
of the British forces, and that a strong army 
was making for the Bolan Pass, olearly to 
invade Afghanistan from that side rather 
than from the Khyber. It was a very 
roundabout way of reaching Kabul, the 
heart of tho country, and Akbar Khan, 
distrusting the loyalty of the Beloochees 
and Mehrab, Khan of Khclat, had marched 
to tho Khojack Pass and thence to the 
Shawl valley. Trusted officers had then 
been sent to Khelat, to find out whether 
Mehrab Khan intended to be faithful to 
Dost Mohammed, and to the various head 
men of tho Beloochecs. It was to meet 
tho messenger from the Khan of Khelat 
that Dervish Khan had been sent down the 
Bolan. 

I rora this man, Akbar learned that 20,(X 0 
Beloochee warriors were gathering around 
tho entrance of the Pass and that Mehrab 
Khan with Ills men would offer every resis¬ 
tance, and place all the obstacles he could 
in the way of the advancing troops. r J lie 
rugged, inhospitable, and barren country, 
always difficult, would offer almost in¬ 
superable difiiculJies in winter, when snow 
and ice biock( d the narrow roads and fierce 
storms swept down the passes. An army 
of natives of the hot plains of Hindostan 
could hardly be expected to brave the 
severities of a high and storm-beaten upland, 
nearly six thousand feet above the sea level ; 
and tho long train of camels, mules and 
guns, with the huge camp following which 
always trudges after an Eas’em army, 
w'ould offer splendid opportunities for the 
wild Afghans of the mountains to sweep 
down upon, and murder and rob. 

Every straying man would be picked off, 
grass cutters and w ater carriers w aylaid and 
murdered, tired servants and women 
assailed from dark coverts; in fact, it was 
an opportunity which seldom came in the 
way of the tribes, and the good news sped 
through the mountains like wildfire. 

The Afghan is one of the fiercest of fighters 
when tho struggle is on ground which is 
familiar, and he dearly loves to lie in wait 
upon the almost inaccessible mountain slopes 
above some pass, and swoop down upon 
the wayfarers or soldiers jn the ravines 
beneath. Besides, he is the most patriot c 
of men, and the fact that Shah Shujah was 
being supported by British bayonets and 
Sikh swords, and that Afghanistan itself was 
being invaded in order to place him on the 
throne at Kabul, filled every Afghan with 
ungovernable fury. The Sikhs and Fering- 
hees might enter the country and penetrate 
the passes, but every Afghan swore by Allah 
that their bones should whiten on the bleak 
mountain roads, and that not one invader 
should ever return to the plains of the Indus. 

So satisfied was Akbar Khan with tho 
reports which came in to him from all 
quarters, that he determined to withdraw 
his men to Kandahar, Ghuznee and Kabul, 
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“Presently the 
Beloochee chief 
showed himself 
aga'n. ‘Oh, Der¬ 
vish Khan,’ he 
cried ... ’ may 

we follow thee to the camp of 
Akbar Khan, that we may 
proffer our allegiance to him ? * ” 
(Srr p. 549.) 


Ho was a line-looking man of about sixty 
years of age, although his dyed hair and 
beard gave no indication of his years. 
Amran Ali rode l>cside him, his face lit up 
\\ ith joyful triumph. He had told the Mullah 
all about Bob, and the chief had .set off 
at once to welcome the son of Lari Khan. 

The meeting, so far as the Mullah was 
concerned, was a very affecting one. He 
had loved Lari Khan with an affection 
which seemed to grow stronger as the years 
had gone by, and the circumstances of his 
disappearance had only deepened his love. 
The tears rolled down his cheeks when, 
at his request, Bob fastened the beard upon 
his face, for the likeness to his dead friend 
was a wonderful one. 

“ Thou art welcome, my son,” he mur¬ 
mured, as he clasped Bob in his arms, “for 
thine own as well as for thy father’s sake. 

Truly thou art Lari Khan, as 
I knew him in the golden days, 
when we wandered together 
through Asia, comrades of one 
heart and mind, blood-brothers 
whom difficulty and danger had 
welded together. I took thee 
in mine arms when thou wert 
u tiny infant, and have mourned 
for thee and for thy paients 
for many a long year. Thou 
hast his star, I see; it is a 
token which will bind the hearts 
of all the Ghilzai tribesmen 
to thee. My lord Akbar KnAn. 
1 have long served thy fut'.er 
and loved thee, but now, by 
Allah, thou host bound my 
heart to thee by a chain that 
I nothing can break.” 

Again he saluted the Prince, 
and kissed the hilt of the sword 
which Akbar Khan held out to 
him, and a great cheer rose from 
his followers. 

“ I know' thee, Abdul the 
Mullah, faithful and true chief, 
and in the stormy times which 
are coming for my father and 
his followers, thou wilt be a 
shelter and a fortress to us. 
Thy heart will never falter nor 
play the traitor, of that I am 
assured, and this young man 
will be a comfort to thee in thy 
days of weakness and old age. 
Thy fortress will not be in 
the direct line of advance, and 
the tide of invasion will hardly 
wash the base of thy mountain 
home, but I know that thou 
wilt play the man’s part when 
thou art called upon, and thy 
gates will ever be open for Dost 
Mohammed and his son.” 


a few days Bob had a tre¬ 
mendous headache and his 
heart fluttered in a most 
peculiar way. At night 
everything froze, and he 
found pieces of ice on his 
pillow, his very breath 
turning to ice. Some¬ 
times it was too cold 
for anyone to sleep, 
and the soldiers gath¬ 
ered round the thistle 
and dung fires, and 
jumped about in order 
to get 
their 
blood in 
circula¬ 
tion. 

A n d 


and from this last city direct the operations. 
He sent Annan Ali off to Abdul the Mullah 
to tell him that the son of Lari Khan was 
in camp with him, and appointed a meeting 
place about one hunt!reel miles from the 
Mhilzai’.s hill fortress. 

A few days later the Afghans were hurry¬ 
ing through the Khojack Pass, on their 
way to Ghuznee and Kabul. It was now 
bitterly cold. Every night a thermometer 
would have registered many degrees of 
frost, and on the high mountains heavy 
snow lay thick upon the ground. All day 
the sun blazed upon the white mantle, 
causing much suffering, even among the 
hardy Afghans. Bob covcitd his face 
entirely with the thick felt, making slits 
therein for his eyes and mouth, lie realised, 
then, the comfort of the splendid Herat cloth 
and the Turkoman felt. 

The w ind cut like a knife. As they climbed 
higher the air becamo more rarefied. For 


yet BoD never felt in better health. His appe¬ 
tite was enormous, and he was always ready 
for the abundant meals w hich were provided. 

Alter a severe march they crossed the 
Kwaja Amran Lange ami got through the 
rugged Khojack Pass, and then borcott to the 
north-east through Ka lat-i-Ghilzai, until 
they came right into the heart of the Ghilzais' 
country. Heie Akbar Khan had appointed 
the meeting place with Abdul the Mullah, 
before his soldiers separatedfor theirdi ffercnt 
posts of duty at Kandahar, Ghuznee and 
Kabul. 

He halted about three miles from a large 
and beautiful lake, in a fertile stretch of 
country where there was an abundance of 
well-grown fruit trees. In the afteinoon 
they heard the sound of firing and singing, 
and a line of about two hundied men was 
seen stiinging down the hillside. Flags 
were waving, and soon a picturesque-looking 
chief rode into the camp. 


With many protestations of fealty Abdul 
the Mullah bade farewell to Akbar Khan, 
and when the army had swept out of sight 
he escorted Lari Khan and Amran Ali, and 
led his Ghilzais back to their home among 
the mountains. It was a toilsome two days’ 
journey, and it was not until the late after¬ 
noon that Bob’s eyes rested upon the fortress 
of Abdul the Mullah. 

Descending a sharp mountain spur he 
saw, about thiee miles away, an Afghan 
town of about a mile in length and about 
the same distanco in breadth. It had mud 
walls about seven feet high, and was entered 
by a number of heavy gates. On the far 
side a long straight canal ran, with large 
shady trees on its banks, and wide vine¬ 
yards. At various distances a number 
of round, rough stone towers were 
erected. 

About two or throe miles from the principal 
gate of the town or village was a largo 
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square fortress, looking out upon a narrow 
river which rail from the mountains. A 
huge cistern seemed to be supplied by this 
river. About one hundred yards from the 
principal gate of the town thero arose 
a very large building, of rough mountain 
stone. Near the town three high round 
towers defended the walls, while, at each 
corner of the parallelogram, other towers 
looked down upon the plain. There were 
two gateways, one in the middle of the wall 
facing the town, and the other opposite 
the canal. The vineyards and gardens 
were all defended with thick loopholed 
walls. The town seemed to contain about 
five thousand people. 

“ There, Lari Khan,” said Abdul, reining 
in his horse, and pointing proudly to the 
castle, “ there is Ghari Ghilzai, mv home 
and yours, and there are the dwellings of 
my people. Thv father’s fortress, now 
dismantled, was situated many miles from 
here, but this place is as much your own 
as it is mine. I have no wife nor child 
and one day, by the will of Allah, you may 
be chief of the Ghilzai people dwelling iii 
this plain, and all my possessions shall be 
yours.” 

Bob could not find words to reply, for 
circumstances had so fallen out for him that 
he hardly knew what to think. From the 
quiet Many glen to the gipsy caravan, and 
from the wandering life of a petty trader 
to the position of a chieftain over a wild 
Afghan tribe, was too wonderful for the 
lad’s mind to take in all at once, and he sat 
his horse like a man in a dream. His own 
Afghan dress, the wild fierce tribesmen 
about him, and the sight of the frowning 
fortress and quiet town, appeared like scenes 
of a vision, and he felt that a word would 
cause him to awaken and make everything 
disappear. 

The great mountains capped with snow', 
sleeping like giants all around the town, 
added to the wonder of the whole, and he 
sat his horse in amazed silence, until the 
rattlo of the hoofs over the drawbridge, 
and the shouts of welcome of the excited 
people, aroused him to the fact that all was 
real. They rode along a wide, stone-paved 
road, until they entered the great court¬ 
yard of the fortress, and the servants rushed 
out to help him to alight. 

Next day ho had a long interview with 
the Mullah, and Abdul made him acquainted 
with the story of his father’s life, so far as 
it had been lived in Afghanistan. Ho told 
the tragic history of the fierce hatred of the 
chieftain, Afzul Ali, and his murderous 
attack on Lari Khan’s house, when Akbar 
Khan, the young son of Dost Mohammed, 
had barely escaped with his life. And then 
he told him of the murder of his mother by 
the pistol of Afzul Ali, who had shot her 
down remorselessly, as she tried to intercede 
for her husband and child. 

He gave Bob a miniature of her, and. 
for the first time in his life, the lad looked 
upon the picture of his mother. It was that 
of a high-bred woman of striking beauty, 
and on the back of the picture was written 
in a bold hand the name “ Mary Leslie 
Dallas.” 

Tears stood on his checks as he kissed 
the face, and then he swept them away as 
Abdul told him of the barbarous treatment 
his father had received from the hands of 
Afzul Ali. He remembered the crippled, 
earless father, w'ho was always a prisoner 
on his long canc chair, and he vowed a vow 
of bitter vengeance against the Afreedee 
ruffian who had brought such sorrow into 
all their lives. 

“ Does he live yet ? ” asked Bob, as he 
clenched his fists. 

“ He does, Lari Khan, and is stronger 


than ever. He hates Dost Mohammed 
Khan, and despite all the efforts made to 
entrap him has always evaded capture. 
His fortress is one of the strongest in Af¬ 
ghanistan, and is crowded with men. For 
years he has been plotting with Shah Shujali 
at Lhoodiana, and is no doubt concerned 
in all the movements which have been made 
to replace the Shah upon the throne at Kabul. 
He is younger by some years than I am, 
and one of the ablest and fiercest of the 
Afreedees, but some day it may please 
Allah to give him into our hands, and 
then—and then—” 

Abdul tho Mullah did not say what 
would happen when Afzul Ali was captured, 
but the fierce light in his eyes spoke more 
eloquently than any words could have done, 
and Bob was satisfied that the full account 
would be paid. He then told Abdul all 
the story of his own adventures from the 
time he had slipped away in the Maggie, 
and Abdul laughed as he spoke of his 
struggle to obtain the diamond star from 
lieu tien. 

“ It is by strange ways,” said Abdul, as 
he patted Bob’s hand in a fatherly kind of 
way, “ that Allah brings about his own 
will in the lives of men. We seem to choose 
our own path, but the will of One mightier 
prevails. Thy course was marked out for 
thee by the great Hand, and though thou 
didst not know that Afghanistan w'as thy 
true home, thy steps w’ere turned this way ; 
and over the black w'ater, and the red plain, 
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and through the mountain pass and the 
devices of men, One was leading thee to 
tho old chief who would have died for thy 
father, and who loves thee for his sake and 
thine own.” 

“ Ay, and more than that, my lord Abdul, 
the Eternal God who rules the lives of men 
loves justice and judgment, and will not 
suffer the wTongdoer to go unpunished. 
There is blood upon the hand of Afzul Ali, 
innocent blood, and though I do not know 
him nor where he abides, I feel that some 
day my pistol butt will hammer on the 
gates of his fortress, and my voice anti 
hand summon him to account for his mis¬ 
deeds. And yet, my lord Abdul, I must not 
deceive thee*; I speak thy language, but 
still I am an Englishman, and my heart 
is with the soldiers of my nation. 1 shall 
never lift a hand against them in anger, 
and if thy lord summons thee to fight on 
his side against the British, I will abide at 
home ; and if at any time I can serve them, 
without any treachery to thee, I shall do 
so, though all Afghanistan stood and 
threatened me with death. In all else, 
and against every other foe, I am one with 
thee, but w hen I see the Union Jack flying. 

I am an Englishman, pledged by my race 
and blood to uphold it and to save it 
from reproach.” 

‘‘Thou art a man. Lari Khan, my son,” 
said the old chief, “ and I love thee 
the more for thy faith to thine own 
land.” 
linued.) 



So Simple. 

“The Inverted Pin.” 


By 80MERVILLE GIBNEY, 

Author of “ A Thought-Heading Shov , and hoic to give itetc. 


I have made use of the above heading more 
for old association’s sake than for the 
exact idea it conveys of the little trick I am 
about to describe : for to me it appears 
anything but simple, save in the ease with 
which it can be performed. 



It is now some years since I have been 
able to give the readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
anything now in the nature of the easy ex¬ 
periments which,from time to time,appeared 
in these pages under the above heading, for 
somehow or other there do not appear to 


have been so many of these discovered or 
hit upon of late, or it may be that. I have 
not been fortunate enough to come across 
them.’ How'ever, here it is. 

Take an ordinary visit ing card—a thickish 
one is best—and a fair-sized pin, and with 
the pin make a hole in the card. Then, 
closing the left eye, and taking the card in 
the left hand, and the pin by the point in 
the right, hold them up before the right eye 
towards a strong light, the card about six 
inches from the face, and the fingers of the 
right hand steadied against the side of the 
nose, getting the head of the pin and the 
hole in the card in a Line. If the reader 
happens to be a member of a cadet corps, I 
can make the matter plainer by instructing 
him to use the hole in the card as the fore¬ 
sight and the head of the pin as the back¬ 
sight of his rifle or carbine, and he will see 
a curious result. 

From the pin being so near his eye it will 
bo all out of focus, and blurred, and the 
head will be a mere hazy undefined blotch 
of light, but the hole, some six inches away, 
will bo more sharp and clear, and in the 
centre will appear the black figure of the 
head and part of the shank of the pin, 
only it will be reversed, the head being 
downwards. 

Why this should be so I must leave others 
more versed in optics than myself to explain. 
To me it seems curious that the pin, which 
the eye cannot define clearly, should throw' 
a clear black reversed imago of itself in 
the little circle of light formed by the 
pin-hole. 







“ Red Mike.” 



An Adventure in the Great Nor 9 -West. 

By HORACE A. WOOLLEY, 

Author of “ The Ranchovmer’s Secret " etc. 



“ tt may be foolish of me, but I confess 
I’m not altogether easy about your 
going, Jeff,” said Mr. Warner to the tall, 
straight-standing Colonial at his side, 
“although I particularly want this 
message left at Willow Creek by to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Why not. Dad ? ” asked his strapping, 
seventeen-year-old son in surprise. “ I’ve 
often been before.” 

“ I know you have, lad, and in the 
ordinary way I’d fear nothing ; but Red 
Mike’s been seen again and somehow I 
don’t quite fancy the idea of you two-” 

“ Pooh, I reekon we can look after our¬ 
selves all right, Red Mike or no Red Mike ! ” 
laughed Jeffrey. “ What say you, A If ? ” 
he added, turning to his chum. 

“ We ought to be able to,” smiled the 
latter. “ But who is this Red chap ? ” 

“ A horse-stealer,” replied Jeffrey’s father 
—•“ a wild, desperate rogue who sticks at 
nothing in his lawless pursuits. That’s 
why I’m rather uncomfortable.” 

“ But we’re well armed, Dad, and not bad 
shots either. Besides, he hasn’t been spotted 
in these parts, has he ? ” 

No; I understand ho was last seen 
round by Blue Fork Valley.” 

“ Blue Fork Valley ! ” exclaimed Jeffrey, 
laughing. “ Why, that’s miles away from 
here—in the opposite direction to Willow 
Creek ! Now Dad. don’t let that worry you 
any; we’re not likely to strike his trail 
much this journey, anyhow. Now, Alf— 
up you get.” 

“No; I don’t for a moment think 
you’ll meet Red Mike,” the ranchownor 
admitted, “although he may be nearer 
than is supposed. Well,” as the chums 
mounted their steeds, “ bye-bye ; take care 
of yourselves ! ” 

“ Be a bit of a lark if we did run up against 
the bounder,” said Alf as they rode off. 
“ A bout with a horse-thief ought to bo 
interesting.” 

“ Rather ! It's time his little game was 
stopped, too. He’s done no end of mischief, 
and is, by all accounts, a cruel wretch. But 
he’ll swing one day,” added Jeff, grimly. 

At that time horse-stealing was a capital 
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offence, punished by hanging, though for 
the matter of that the rogue in question was 
guilty of deeper crimes than that of haltering 
and selling stolen horseflesh. 

“Ever given your people any trouble ? ’’ 

“Very little. Cene rally steers clear of 
us,” replied Jeff, w ith a grim smile. “ Knows 
our boys have an ugly knack of obeying the 
old law ‘ shoot first and shoot to kill ’ where 
night-prowlers are concerned ! ” 

“ You’d know the sweep, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes ; only seen him once, though. But 
that was enough ! ” 

“ Uucss his hair tells you who he is ! I say.” 
Alf burst out as they gained the open prairie, 
“ this is absolutely topping ! ” 

So saying, he gave his mare her head 
and flashed off with a wild whoop like an 
arrow from a bow. 

“ Steady, old man ; we’ve a longish trip, 
remember! ” called Jeff. “ Make it a 
canter if you will, but no racing.” 

Alfred Boughton had only l>een about a 
couple of months in the country, his school 
days having lately been concluded, and the 
vast, wide-sweeping plains with their grassy 
waves and hollows appealed strongly to him. 
His parents had died when he was quite 
young, and Mr. Warner, an old friend of his 
father's, had offered him a home out West 
when his schooling was finished—an offer 
Alf was only too glad to accept. 

Ho and Jeff were awfully “ pally,” having 
taken to one another from the start. Jeffrey 
had been born and bred in the Colony, and 
as his father's ranch was situated far out 
in the north-west away from any town, he 
was thoroughly used to frontier life, being in¬ 
deed, despite his youth, a ranchman, trapper, 
hunter and scout all rolled into one. Already 
he had taught his chum many useful things, 
and Boughton was proving himself a highly 
promising pupil. 

They rode on steadily all the afternoon 
without seeing a soul, except a few Indians 
in the distance. Dusk was closing down 
on the scene when they came up to a belt 
of woodland. 

“Sweetwater Bluff.” announced Jeff, 
drawing rein. “ Our camp for to-night.” 

“ My, your Willow- Creek trading post 


must bo a mighty long way,” smiled the 
other as he dismounted. “Shan’t strike it 
to-day, then ? ” 

“No; had wc started earlier we should 
have reached the store by now, but father 
didn’t hear of this business until after lunch. 
Still, we’ve put in a tidy bit—quite enough 
for you, at any rate —and we'll be in early 
to-morrow. Mcanw hilt*, we’ll have some grub 
and a rest. L’m jolly hungry.” 

In quick time the horses were saddle- 
loosed, tethered and fed, the fire started, the 
kettle filled from the spring near by, from 
which the clump of trees took its name, and 
the meal prepared. 

Their hunger appeased and the cooking 
utensils washed and made ready for break¬ 
fast, the churns sat down under the stars and 
yarned of many things until they began to 
feel drowsy. 

“Reckon we’d better be turning in,” 
observed Jeffrey at length, getting up and 
throwing some more wood on the fire. 
“ You look sleepy, old chap.” 

“ I am, and that’s a fact. Say, how about 
keeping watch ? Shall I have first go ? ” 

“No need. I always sleep with one eye 
open ; the least unusual sound’ll wake me.” 

“ It’ll take a lot of noise to rouse me ! ” 
yawned Alf. “ I’m awfully tired.” 

Ten minutes later they had both rolled 
themselves up in their blankets, stretched 
out with their feet towards the fire, and were 
fast asleep. 

It seemed to Jeff that he had been w rapped 
in slumber for about four minutes, though 
it was nearer that number of hours as he 
afterwards found, when the snapping of 
some dry twigs jerked him instantly to full 
alertness. Seizing his rifle he sprang up. 
kicked the fire into a blaze, and woke Alf. 

* What’s up?” inquired the latter 
sleepily. 

“ Heard something,” replied Jeff, peering 
forth into the darkness. “ Shove some more 
wood on the fire. May be w olves, but I don’t 
think so.” 

“ P’raps it was only the nags moving.” 

“No—they're quiet enough. Besides, it 
sounded like—Hark ! Hear that ? ” 

The listeners could now plainly catch a 
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scrunching sound as of undergrowth being 
trampled on by heavy feet. 

“ Somebody’s coming,” said Alf, grabbing 
his rille. “ Who on earth can be tramping 
about hero at this time of night ? ” 

“ I’m wondering,” was the calm rejoinder. 
‘‘Don’t suppose it’s anyone who’ll seek to 
harm us, but in ease it should be a two- 
legged wolf with a pop-gun wo’ll skip out of 
the firelight till wo know.” 

Scarcely had they moved when a rugged, 
broad-chested man leading a fine black 
horse stepped from the wood into the 
camp-fire’s circle of light. 


CHAPTER II.—THE FIGHT IN THE STORM. 

The effect on Jeffrey vfas instantaneous. 

“ I say! it’s Ben Naylor! ” he cried, 
dashing out with a joyous laugh. “ Come 
on, Alf.” 

Big Ben Naylor, well known to Jeff, was a 
fearless trapper and scout, one of the finest 
shots in the north-west of the Dominion. 

“ Ay, it’s me sure nuff," came his deep- 
toned voice as he shook hands w ith the boys. 
” But what yer doin’ hyur, sonny ? Game- 
huntin’ ? ” 

Jeffrey explained, then got roady some 
food and drink for the big trapper, who said 
ho would join them for a while, but would 
have to bo off by daybreak. 

‘‘ You haven’t seen anything of Red 
Mike, I suppose ? ” smiled Alf, as they 
turned in. Somehow, he had been t hinking of 
that notorious scoundrel ever since ho woke. 

No ; but the skunk’s bin up to his dirty 
tricks agin,” growled Ben Naylor, frowning 
darkly. “ He’s a slippery dog or he’d ’a bin 
notched ’fore now.” 

** Is ho with others ? ” Jeff put in. 

“ Wal, he had a pardner, but I believe 
he’s playing a lone hand now. Reckon he 
can’t be so very far from hyur either, for 
one of Grant's boys told me this arternoon 
he’d seen him prowling round their place. 
If I hadn’t to push on to Mooseville I'd 
bo alter him, you bet. An’ look litre, 
while I think, on it, you young fellers had 
better keep your eyes skinned. Jf the cur's 
still heading south you may come acrost 
his trail ’fore yer git back. Remember 
Red Mike don’t often show himself in the 
open ; he strikes in the dark, so watch out 
or you’ll be up agin trouble. Guess he’d 
plug you full o’ lead for them two ponies 
o’ youra.” 

“Cheerful prospect!” laughed Jeff. 
“Thanks for the tip; we won’t forget. 
Good night, Ben.” 

They parted at daybreak, the burly 
trapper going eastward, while the two chums 
held on their way down to Willow Creek, 
which was reached without further incident. 

The message delivered, they mounted and 
turned their steeds toward home. 

“ Don’t much like the look of the sky,” 
remarked Jeff, as they jogged on over tho 
rolling prairie about sundown. ‘‘Come,” 
touching his horse’s neck, “ w e’d better hoof 
it a bit quicker.” 

‘‘ Hope we’re not in for what we had 
t’other night,” said Alf, glancing at the 
dark clouds. “ Don’t fancy your electrical 
displays ! ” 

“Afraid there’s one brewing yonder,” 
continued Jeff, pointing to a solid mass of 
deep-black cloud hanging low down over 
the skv. 

“ Still, we haven’t many more miles to 
knock off and—Hullo ! ” ho exclaimed, 
espying something ahead. “ What’s that ? ” 

“Indians?” hazarded Alf, following the 
direction indicated ; “or is it cattlo ? ” 

“ That’s nearer. It’s either a herd of 
cattle or a band of horses.” 


“ Roaming about, you mean ? But they 
ought to bo in corral by now.” 

“ Unless they’ve strayed ! ” voiced Jeff, 
w ith a queer grin. 

“ How far off do you reckon they are ? ” 

“ All of three miles—p’raps four. This 
wav,” turning aside to a hollow where ho 
dismounted. “ I'm not satisfied yet. Stay 
there a see.” 

Topping a knoll cluse by, Jeffrey gazed 
long and earnestly at the dark mass ahead. 

“ They’re horses right enough,” he de¬ 
clared on his return. “ And they’re not 
unattended either ! ” 

The two looked hard at each other. 

“ Red Mike,” suggested Alf, voicing his 
chum’s own thought. 

“May be—can't say; but we’ll soon 
know.” 

“ W*hat are you going to do—wait for 
the beggar ? ” 

“No; I’ve an idea he’s stopped. Probably 
he’s bivouacking; he’ll hardly try to keep 
that lot together in the dark.” 

“Think we’ve been seen?” 

“No, I don’t, but we jolly soon would 
ha vo been, if we’d gone much farther. Those 
animals may be honestly come by, but we'll 
heed Ben’s warning all the same. Come— 
let's on.” 

Mounting, they went forward for some 
distance without seeing anything. The 
whole pack of horses seemed to have com¬ 
pletely disappeared. 

“There’s a two-mile stretch of woodland 
near to w here w e first spotted ’em,” said Jeff, 
changing their course. “ He’s driven ’em 
in there, I expect.” 

Nightfall saw’ them entering this piece 
of forest, at a point chosen by Jeffrey, and 
now it was necessary to advance with great 
caution, for obviously if they had chanced 
oil Red Mike, tho situation would need some 
careful handling, especially if the last-named 
saw them, or got wind of their approach, 
before they discovered his presence. 

Presently, as they moved silently through 
the dark w oods, the whinny of a horse reached 
them plainly. 

Jeffrey stopped and listened intently, 
then, handing his mount to his companion, 
dropped to the ground and drew himself in 
snake-fashion in the direction of the sound. 
Proceeding warily, with every sense keenly 
on the alert, he soon gained a spot v! ere, 
by the light of a camp-fire, he saw’ all he 
wanted to know. 

‘ It s the beauty himself,” he whis|>ered, 
rejoining Alf without a sound. “The beg¬ 
gar's camped down, driven the nags into a 
< !ump and made a sort of corral for ’em 
by winding lassos round the trees. Now— 
mum’s tho word.” 

Leaving their horses tied to a tree they 
cautiously approached the hiding-place Jeff 
had just quitted. Arrived there they 
crouched with their t itles handy, and peered 
forth to behold, seated outside his tent by 
the fire, a giant of a man dressed in cow -boy 
costume with a huge sombrero pulled well 
over his face. And what a face ! 

Almost covered with thick red whiskers 
and moustache, with beadv, darting eyes, 
a coarse, cruel mouth, and over all a most 
ferocious expression, the sight of that visage 
was. indeed, calculated to strike tern r into 
anyone coming upon the villain thus. 

Alf, as he gazed, must have made some 
involuntary sound or movement, for with 
an oath the scoundrel suddenly seized his 
rifle and sprang to his feet. 

Instantly a sharp report rang out from 
Alf’s side, and a bullet struck the loek of 
Red Mike’s gun, knocking the weapon from 
his hand. 

“ Hands up. Red Mike! ” camo Jeff’s 
stern command. “ We’ve got tho drop on 


you this time, you rascally thief. Don’t 
attempt to pick up that rifle—leave it where 
it is.” 

The horse-thief only obeyed one portion 
of the order. He did not try to regain his 
rifle. But instead of raising his hands he 
whipped a revolver from his belt, fired 
blindly in the direction of the voice, and 
leaping desperately to the trees vanished in 
the wood. 

It all happened so quickly that Jeffs 
second shot came a fraction too late. 

Ere more could be said or done the storm 
burst upon them in all its fury. Dow n came 
the rain, hissing and spattering—then in 
sheets, splashing on the ground with a loud 
noise. Blinding lightning of every description 
rent the heavens, and terrific thunder shook 
the earth, w hile the horses began to whinny 
with fright. 

Gripping their rifles the lads lay perfectly 
still, fully aware that any one of those vivid 
flashes might reveal Red Mike’s whereabouts, 
or show' up their ow n place of concealment 
to the keen-eyed rascal. 

They had not long to wait. The first 
few flashes passed w ithout result, then came 
a more vivid one, and in that dazzling 
brightness the crouching figure was seen, 
quite near, craw ling up to take them in the 
rear. 

Fortunately they had anticipated this, 
and so ere the rogue’s viciout- six shooter 
could bark fo«th its message ol death two 
nlles »poke in rapid succession, followed 
instantly by a howl of pain and a horrible 
string of curses. 

“ Winged him,” muttered Jeff. “ Look 
out,” as a bullet whizzed by, “he’s going 
to rush ! ” 

Hardly were the words uttered when the 
giant, firing again, came crashing through 
the darkness. 

Jeff, springing nimbly aside, escaped, 
but Alf was not quite so smart, and though 
the bullet did not hit him he could not avoid 
tho onslaught that followed its d spatch. 

Too late, he threw himself back, 'lhere 
was a brief souffle—then a thud. 

A sudden flash illumined the scene for a 
moment. Jeff glimpsed his chum's prone 
figute with the huge, burly foim of Red 
Alike towering above, then as the savage 
scoundrel wheeled with levelled revolver 
the butt of the young Colonial's rifle de¬ 
scended with smashing foice. just missing 
the fellow’s skull, but nevertheless dealing 
a stunning blow that sent him to the ground. 

“That’s settled it so far!” he panted 
grimly. “ Has the brute hurt you, Alf ? ” 

“ Not much,” replied the latter, getting 
to his feet. “ Reckon I’ve come off pretty 
well considering.” 

While Alf renewed the camp-fire, which 
the downpour had nearly quenched, Jeff, 
aided by the lightning, bound and examined 
hiscaptivc, whose left arm had been wounded 
by one of their shots. 

Then, having got him inside the tent, Jeff 
went off to quieten the cor r&led hoises, and 
bring their own ponies into the cam]). 

“Guess we can't do much moio until 
daybreak,” he said on returning. “ Storm's 
well-nigh spent now. Say, it was hot work, 
Alf. but ”—with a meaning gl-tice at the 
open tent-curtain—“we’ve made good, old 
man. Wonder what Dad would sav if he 
could see us now ! ” 

Just what Mr. Warner said when they 
turned up next morning with the captured 
horse-thief and his bunch of animals need 
not be detailed, but Red Mike paid the tull 
penalty for his crimes, and Jeff and Alf 
icceivod hearty expressions of thanks from 
several sourc< b for the great service they 
had tendered in ridding the country of so 
dangerous a character. 
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Do You Want to Play tor Your County ? 

A Series of Eight Articles Specially Written Tor the “ B.O.P.” 



Some fielders are so 
keen ! 


kktainly there is 
no department in 
the game of cricket 
') which is at so low 
an ebb as that of 
fielding ; of course. I 
refer more to fielding 
in junior or local 
games than first-class 
cricket, although per¬ 
haps it isn't all that 
it should be in County 
fixtures. However, on 
County en- 
a great 
of fielding 
is indulged 


all our 
closures 
amount 
practice 


in, and it is a great 


pity that the boys of even park clubs do 
not endeavour to become more proficient 
by going in for fielding practice. 

The average boy cricketer to-day scarcely 
troubles his head about these matters. 
Quite a number of fields, who make a 
respectable show so long as the ball has to 
be stopped, are utterly nonplussed when 
it has to bo pursued for any distance. 
Usually they finish up an inglorious ex¬ 
hibition with a tame jerk that stops yards 
short of the wicket. Two or three enthu¬ 
siasts throwing a ball from one to another 
may accomplish something, but from a 
throw the ball does not come in quite the 
same way that it does from the hat. Field¬ 
ing will never be what it should be until 
clubs have the pluck to take down the nets 
at least once a week and devote the evening 
to the practice, not of batting merely, but 
of the whole game. 

It is a strange fact that batsmen invariably 
overrate the saving in point of time lesultng 
from dashing fielding. If there is n player 
who invariably meets his ball, gathering 
and returning it in a singlo motion, the 
batsmen will hesitate about a perfectly safe 
run when they see that ho is trying to 
prevent it. This applies particularly to 
brilliant cover-points and mid-offs; but 
it is more or less true of fine fields in any 
position. It is not only singlo runs that 
are stopped; safe threes and fours are 
converted into twos and threes. 

There is a moment in a batsman’s career 
when he is incapable of fine judgments; 
this is, when he has completed two or three 
runs and is about to turn for another. If 
at that exact moment he is oppressed by 
the recollection of the excellence of the 
acting fieldsman, he will hesitate, and the 
run will be thrown away. 

The greatest fault in fielding is, in my 
op nion, carelessness or inattention, and the 
greatest sufferer is the fast bow ler. It needs 
no wondorfulpower of discernment to see how 
much worse the fast bowler is punished 
than the slow or medium-paced trunJler 
in this respect. Watch the attitudes of 
the men in the field when a slow bowler goes 


By WILFRED RHODE8 

(The famous Yorkshire and Rnjland Cricketer). 

CHAPTER VI.—SOME ADVICE UPON FIELDING. 

on. Everyone is on the tip toe of ex¬ 
pectation, each individual standing in such 
a manner that it will be easy to stop the 
flight of the ball after it is hit. This is how r 
it should be, not only to the slow bowler 
but to the fast as well; yet take notice of 
the solid manner in which every man 
plants himself on his particular yard of 
turf when tho fast bowler takes up the 
attack. So long as tho ball comes direct 
to him he is all right, but the very manner in 
which he stands prevents his covering 
much ground and catching that ball which 
is but a yard or two to the left or right. Of 
course, I am not speaking generally, but 
merely of those who make mistakes. My 
article is not supposed to deal with correct 
fielding. 

Tho greatest sinner in fielding is not the 
individual who is thoroughly unable to hold 


to just touch that particular kind of bull and 
get himself out. Ho has touched it at last; 
Iho ball has gono just whore it w as expected 
t-o go ; and, horror of horrors, it is dropped ! 
But the bowler has his consolation,—it is, 
“ Sorry, old chap.” 

Tho most important branch of fielding is 
catching, although proficiency at it does 
not stamp a man, as fine ground-work does, 
as an exceptional field. The hands, of 
course, should give a little to the ball. In 
one-handed catches this movement will be 
voluntary, but in others it must be made of 
set puipose. Making a lofty catch on the 
boundary, the fieldsman's hands and elbows 
will drop perceptibly. It is best for the 
hands to be held with tho wrists close 
together, and the fingers pointing towards 
the oncoming ball (they will point upward 
in catching a skier, and towards the batsman 
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anything in the shape of a catch. Wc 
know his fault, and he is accordingly 
relegated to a position where catches seldom 
come. The man who upsets the calculations 
of tho bowler is he who can generally bo 
relied upon to stop anything short of a 
cannon ball, but who, strange to say, now 
and again muffs a catch which would have 
been held by anybody who had the slightest 
pretension to be considered a good fieldsman. 
This player will drop a ball with all the 
good humour in tho w orld, and as he crosses 
over afterwards will mutter a laughing 
“ Sorry, old chap,’’ imagining that as ho 
sins so seldom his fault is wiped out. 

Ho quite forgets that in these days of 
billiard-table wickets and century-mak ng 
batsmen, the poor bowler has been n obatlv 
tempting the batsman, for ovei afte over. 


in taking a chance at short slip), and the 
elbows will be close in to one’s sides. 

Some critics would dsmiss all sensational 
one-handed catches as flukes, but it must 
bo granted that these flukes are more apt 
to occur with some men than with othors. 
Judgment, possibly, has more to do with 
these matters than is generally thought, but 
tho judgments are so rapid that they leave 
no record on the tables of the memory. 
Keenness and attention are the most 
prolific causes < f these happy accidents. 
The opportunities for making sensational 
catches come to those who are on the look 
out for them. Many fieldsmen stand in a 
listless, apithetic attitude; they seem to 
have made up their minds that nothing 
intcicstng is ever going to happen again. 

Try for every ball hit towards you. 
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whether in the air or along the ground. 
Many a wonderful catch has been made 
which the fieldsman never thought he 
could even reach, still less hold, but which 
he tried to reach and catch. Occasionally 
a few runs may thus lx* lost, but the chance 
of a wicket is worth the risk in runs, and 
even if the chance does not come off the 
fieldsman will have won the bowler’s heart. 
When a catch is missed—as many catches 
arc—the next thing to do is not to tear one’s 
hair, but to throw the ball in ; a man is 
occasionally run out by a sharp return from 
a missed catch. Ono more hint. Never 
use one hand for a catch when both can 
easily be got to the right place ” ; but if a 
catch is nearly at arm’s length from the body, 
it is sometimes easier to take it with one hand. 

I have known many cricketers who were 
able to correctly anticipate almost every 
stroke made by a batsman, and although 
this may be a very excellent gift to possess, yet 
it is often likely to lead one astray, and I don't 
tliink there is anything which gets on your 


should have two or three balls to keep going, 
in order that the interest may not Hag. 

A complaint often brought against 
cricket is that at any given time only two 
or three players arc actively engaged. 
Ono or two men are engaged in fielding the 
ball, and the rest are doing nothing at all. 
A man may stand for an hour in the field 
absolutely idle. No one who has ever 
known from experience what keen fielding 
is, talks liko this. The fact is, when a 
match is being closely contested, it never 
occurs to the enthusiast that he is standing 
idle. He identifies himself so completely with 
every effort put forth by his companions 
that he has the feeling all the time that ho 
is exerting himself to the uttermost. The 
mere st rain on his attention is exhausting. 

Another great point in fielding is the 
knowledge of how to throw. 

From long distances it is a waste of 
strength to throw a ball high—a low, 
skimming throw is far more useful, and 
reaches tho wicket quicker. The ball 
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nerves quite so much as watching a zealous 
fieldsman w andering about and rushing hit her 
and thither in anticipation of every stroke. 

The beginner should be warned against 
trying to be brilliant when, on the face of it, 
he can save the run without dashing in. as 
brilliant fieldsmen often lose runs by dashing 
at the ball and missing it, when running was 
the last thought in the batsmen’s minds. 

These remarks of mine apply to the 
smallest boy player as well as to the County 
man. Fielding in that game on a piece of 
waste ground where the wicket is an old 
tin-can is grudgingly given by those who 
have had their innings; and as we go lip, 
step by step, in point of class, we see the 
same lack of enthusiasm in those who are 
in a position to make the game exciting. 
I certainly advocate fielding practice which 
can be quite easily indulged in for, sav, 
half an hour each evening at the completion 
of net practice. For this, get a man who 
can pitch well to come out into the open, 
then toss up a ball, and lot him smite as 
hard as he can to tho fieldsmen, who may 
range themselves around him at a distance 
of from forty to sixty yards. The hitter 


should be thrown, too, directly it is fairly 
in the hand, as a long preliminary “ wind¬ 
up ” is wasted time; the batsman, unable 
at once to judge the accuracy of the throw, 
dare not start when it is seen to be on its 
way. It is very useful to be able to hit the 
wicket, but only rarely should the experi¬ 
ment bo tried. If the w'icket-keeper knows 
his business, the time wasted in catch¬ 
ing the ball and breaking the wicket is 
infinitesimal ; if, however, time is very 
precious, the fieldsman may throw at the 
top, and the top only, of the stumps. 

I could go on telling you something about 
the position and duties of every fieldsman ; 
but really, so long as you practise catching, 
picking up and throwing in, you will surely 
become sufficiently proficient to take up any 
position assigned to you, and in course of time 
you will find out which suits you the best. 




The next article in this series will be entitled 

"A LITTLE ABOUT WICKET-KEEPING." 


The Schooner’s 

MATE: 

A Story of Burton of 
the Queensland Police. 

By EDWARD C. ADAMS, 

Author of “ The Stolen Prises," etc. 

(Continued from p. 531.) 

B y six o’clock Bob was up and at the docks. 

He was accompanied by an inspector and 
they interviewed the various watchmen. 
In reply to the policeman’s questions one 
fellow answered eagerly. 

“ Was the chap a tall, clean-shaven 
fellow' ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” replied Bob. “ He was tall and 
big-shouldered, but ho had a bushy black 
beard and walked with a slight limp.” 

“H’m ! well, there was a fellow came down 
hero last night. He didn’t look like a sailor- 
man and ho fitted the description to a tick 
except that he didn’t have a beard.” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“ He said that he wanted the schooner 
Warrngo. I told him w here she was and he 
went on board.” 

“ Where is she now ? We’ll have her 
searched.” 

“She sailed six hours ago.” 

“ Where’s she bound ? ” 

“ She’s only a fortv-tonnor and she runs 
between here and Thursday Island. I 
expect she ll call at Rockhampton.” 

Bob turned away with the inspector. 

“ Well, sir, what can I do ? If I don't 
catch him till he lands he’ll give me the slip.” 
“ But you’re not sure he’s your man.” 

“ I am as certain as I can be. I w as hot 
on his trail until we struck Toowoomba 
and I could swear it was be I saw making 
off over the lines at tho station.” 

“ Then the best thing you can do is t-o 
train to Bundaberg. You ought to pick up 
a boat to Rockhampton and get there an 
hour or two before him.” 

“ But suppose I can’t ? ” 

“ Then you’ll lose him.” 

“Couldn't I wire particulars to Rock¬ 
hampton and have him arrested there ? ” 

“ Yes, but you’d have to go up and identify 
him. Besides, it’s risky if it isn’t the right 
man. No, my boy, you’d best tako him 
yourself. Let’s trj- and find a schooner 
that’s going that wav.” 

They mado a round of the berths and at 
last found the Albatross, a trim little schooner 
of some thirty tons, ready to sail. Captain 
Saunders was a friend of the inspector and 
readily agreed to take Bob along. The 
excitement of the chase appealed to him and 
he entered into the thing at once. 

They sailed almost immediately and the 
little vessel slipped through the water as the 
wind filled the raking sails. 

For two day8 they held on and then 
down on the horizon they saw the white 
sails of a schooner slightly larger than the 
Albatross. Captain Saunders examined her 
intently through the glass. 

“ It's the Warrago right enough, but she’ll 
make harbour an hour before we do.” 

Bob’s heart filled with disappointment. 

“ Can't you hit her up ? ” ho asked. 

The captain looked at the 'sky for a 
moment. 

“It looks as if we’re going to have a blow,” 
he remarked. “ If we can get a bit more 
wind we might manage it. for we’ve got the 
heels of that old tub in a breeze.” 

Anxiously Bob watched the sky for signs 
of the promised w ind, but not for three hours 
did any change take place. Then the wind 
freshened and Captain Saunders crowded on 
all sail. Gradually they overhauled the 
other vessel and at the very mouth of Rock- 
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hampton harbour the little Albatross slipped 
past and was fast alongside the quay as the 
Warrago arrived. 

As the larger boat drew alongside the 
wharf Bob dropped down upon her deck. 
The crew of nine men were busy with the 
tackle, and he approached the captain. 

“ Got a job ? ” he asked as he stepped 
aft. 

For a moment the captain of the Warrago 
stared at him ; then he indicated a tall 
heavily-built man of about forty years of 
age, who was superintending the crew at 
work unloading the cargo from the hold. 

“ That’s the mate ; ask him.” 

With beating heart Bob approached the 
man, who was shouting out harsh commands 
to the workers. In answer to Bob’s question 
he turned sharply. 

“ Want a job, eh ! Right oh ! Get a move 
on and shift those casks.” 

In a twinkling Bob was busy. He could 
hardly keep his mind sufficiently upon the 
work in hand, for the voice and gesture were 
those of Barnes the bushranger. He had 
run him to earth at last! 

As he heaved and strained at his task he 
thought rapidly and now and again paused 
to scrutinise the mate. He had arranged 
with Captain Saunders of the Albatross to 
let him know if he had at last found Barnes. 
As soon as he received the signal the captain 
had promised to inform the police and the 
man would be arrested. 

As they worked Bob kept his eyes upon 
the mate. The voice and form were the 
same, but with the clean-shaven face Burton 


could not be quite sure. He had the descrip¬ 
tion of the outlaw by heart. 

“ Height six feet one inch. Broad- 
shouldered, slight limp, jet black hair, 
beard and,”—this was the crucial point— 
“a triangular scar upon the left forearm.” 

Try as he could he was unable to see if 
the man he suspected bore the tell-tale 
mark. 

For an hour or two they worked their 
hardest, and then all the cargo for Rock¬ 
hampton was landed. For the last half- 
hour the mate himself had been taking a 
hand in the work as the Warrago was to sail 
almost at once. 

As Bob approached him the mate put 
his left hand to his head and removed his 
cap. As he did so the sleeve fell back a 
little way and Bob’s quick eyes caught sight 
of the end of a livid s^gr. Quick as thought 
Bob glanced towards the Albatross that lay 
at the next berth. There, leaning over the 
stern, was Captain Saunders. At once 
Bob raised his right hand and rubbed the 
back of his neck. With a nod of comprehen¬ 
sion the captain stepped quickly upon the 
quay. All this had happened within a short 
time and the mate was still standing with his 
hand to his head when he caught sight of 
Bob’s gaze still fastened upon bis arm. 
With an oath he snatched at the sleeve 
and turned angrily upon Bob. 

“ What aro you staring at ? ” ho cried and 
took a step forward. 

Bob remained cool. 

“It’s all right, Baines,” he said quietly. 
“ You’d best give in.” 

THE KN'D.] 


At the sound of his name the big fellow 
aimed a smashing blow’ at Bob. With o 
quick spring the latter avoided it and closec 
with the desperado. He was no match for 
the other, however, in point of size, and 
Barnes broke from him. 

Bob rushed in and seized him round the 
waist. To and fro they struggled, the 
members of the crew’ standing round in 
astonishment. At last the mate seized 
Bob by the throat and tried to choke him off. 
Quickly Bob slipped his two hands between 
his assailant’s w rists and drove them, wedge- 
shaped. upwards. It was an old ju-jitsu 
trick and the bully’s hands released their 
hold. Then Bob dropped to the deck and 
tackled him low. With a quick jerk ho 
drew Barnes’s legs from under him, and as 
he fell the man’s head struck a bollard upon 
the deck and he lay still. 

The fight had been sharp and furious and 
the captain of the Warrago hurried forward. 

“What’s all this?” he cried harshly, 
preparing to handle Burton. 

Bob stood up. 

“It’s all right, sir,” he said. “I'm 
Corporal Burton of the Queensland Police 
and your mate’s wanted. He’s the notorious 
bushranger, Big Barnes of the Charville 
District.” 

“ Phew ! ” gasped the other, “ and you 
tackled him single-handed ! Say, Corporal, 
but you’ve got sand !” 

“ Well,” replied Bob, as a squad of police 
came down the quay at the double, you 
see, when once we got on the trail we of 
the Queensland Police never let go.” 


Serial 

Story. 


Under the Edge of 
the Earth : 

A Storp of Three Chums and a Startling Quest* 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

A uthtrr of “ In lltf Heart of thr Silent Sea,” etc. 




ery often there 
are times when it 
& would l>e more 
than convenient 
to be able to throw¬ 
away one’8 personal 
visibility, and, 
vanishing into thin 
air, leave, like the 
baseless fabric of a 
vision, not a rack be¬ 
hind. Such a time had 
undoubtedly come to 
Hubert Kennedy when 
he stood back in the darkest part of the 
barge’s store-cabin and held his breath, in 
the wild hope of evading detection by the 
man in the doorway. 

To say nothing of the earlier hostility of 
the man himself, and the signs he had given, 
on tho occasion of their first meeting, of a 
temper far from affable, Kennedy felt with 
justice that the odds were considerably 
against him, even as things stood. After 
all, a bargeman’s boat is his home, and 
presumably just as much his castle as the 
homes of others who live in houses ashore ; 
and, coming to look at things in the light in 
which they were presenting themselves just 
now with uncomfortable rapidity, it did 
seem fairly cool effrontery to screw the lock 
off the door of a man’s outhouse, on your 


CHAPTER X. —US BOARD THE PRETTY POLL. 

bare suspicion that be has a friend of yours 
safely stowed away there. It was one of 
those awkward cases where success justified 
the means taken to ensure it, but where 
failure made things a thousandfold more 
awkward. 

The young fellow, therefore, squeezed 
himself as fiat as possible, and awaited 
developments in anything but a happy 
frame of mind. For a few seconds—long- 
stretched-out, intense seconds—he was in 
doubt as to whether he had been discovered, 
but as the man’s eyes grew more used to the 
darkness of the shed his first remark did 
much to dispel any real hope of escaping 
notice. 

“ You can come out, ’ooever you are ; 
and quick about it, too ! ” 

Kennedy was on the point of obeying the 
invitation when the thought flashed across 
him that perhaps it was after all only 
a bluff. It was quite as likely as not that 
he had not actually been seen, and the 
request was only thrown out in a general 
sort of way, just to try the effect. If he 
could hold out another few seconds the 
fellow' might move, and if he moved either 
inwards or outwards there would probably 
be space enough to t ush the doorway. After 
that, he, Hubert Kennedy, was quite sure 
of his ability to clear safely. So he t ried to 
hold his breath a little longer, and spent the 


agonising time in hoping with all his might 
for a liappy issue. 

To little purpose, however, for the next 
remark quite settled his doubts—settled 
also his decision as to the course of action 
most desirable. 

“ H you thinks as I can’t .ee you, you're 
just w’rong, so I toll you. Come on out of 
it, and don’t get a-shovin’ up again’ yon 
side, like as if you warn’t theer ! ’ 

The invitation was followed by immediate 
action of a sort not looked for by Kennedy. 
True, the fellow came forward, as the lad 
had hoped he would, but he had begun to 
pull the door to behind him, a course which 
disconcerted Kennedy’s plans at the outset. 
He resolved to put as bold a face as possible 
on things. 

Hold on,” be exclaimed, “I'm coming 
all right, but I want what little bit of light 
there is left, to see my way.” 

Tho bargee laughed scornfully. 

“ I should 'a t hought as you’d ’a been 
able to find your way out reet enuff. You 
knowed t’ way in. scemin’ly ! ” 

To Kennedy's relief, however, he released 
his hold upon the door, adding roughly, as 
lie pushed it open : 

“ I reckon I mod as w ell have a look at you 
in t' light, mysel’.” 

The young fellow stepped forward with a 
show' of confidence he did not really feel. 
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to enable him to make his way in ease across 
it. An occasional passer-by on the bridge 
not far away gave an added sense of security ; 
he would brave out the reason of his coming, 
and chance things. 

“ You’re right about our having met be¬ 
fore,” he exclaimed, looking down towanls 
the other: “that’s why I’m here again. 
One of the chaps that was with us last time 
has disappeared: you know that well 
enough ! ” 

“ Ay, ’appen I do ! ” was the answer. 
He had expected the man to flare up, and 
probably make as if to renew his assault; 
but, to his surprise, there was no show of 
anger now, only a scornful laugh. 

“ ’Appen I do, seeing as how yon t’other 
young chap come to me wi’ questions on 
t’ matter. And what then, maister ? ” 

“ What then ? Well, where is he ? 1 

believe you've had him on board, if you 
haven’t got him now.” 

“ My ! That’s a good un, too ! ” the man 
laughed. “ It fair caps all! Me got him, 
did you say ? And that’ll be what’s brought 
you pokin’ and pushin’ round here. I 
heerd tell as theer were a big reward offered 
for finding t’ lad.” 

“ You’ve hit it ! ” was the frank retort 
“except that I don’t want any reward. 
And w T hat’s more, you haven’t heard the 
last of things, either. There’s some jiggery- 
pokey business going on, I’ll swear. What 
did you want, carrying food to this end of 
the boat, this afternoon ? ” 

He shot out the question, hoping to take 
his opponent by sudden and irrecoverable 
surprise, but the man gave no visible sign 
of being taken aback. 

“ You needn’t stop to think,” continued 
Kennedy sarcastically. His head was sore 
and his temper sorer; moreover, he felt 
pretty secure, having edged off till his feet 
were on the end of the plank by the whaif. 

“ Well,” w r fts the slow reply, “ I don’t 
know as I’m bound to give you reasons for 
all as I does ; but if you miuH know, I were 
going to feed t’ dog.” 

It was Kennedy’s turn to laugh. 

“ That won’t go down,” he sneered ; 
“ there’s no dog to feed.” 

“No, you fool; not now there isn’t. If 
theer had a’ been, you wouldn’t be so perky. 
Yon animal ’ud ’a knocked you ovver afore 
you’d had time to squeak for your mammy, 
if t’ chap as he belonged to ’adn’t took ’im 
au r ay afore you corned.” 

“ A hkely story ! ” w'as the ready retort. 
“ What should you w’ant to be so careful 
over an empty dog-hutch ? Y 7 ou wouldn’t 
want to lock that up after the beast was gone, 
I know.” 

For reply the man gave another mocking 
laugh. 

“ You’re just a bit too smart, maister. 
Nobody but a young fool as thowt he 
k no wed everything when he knowed a’most 
nowt would ’a spent his time unscrewin' a 
padlock as weren’t fastened—” 

Kennedy started. 

“Wasn’t fastened?” he faltered. 

“Ay! Weren’t fastened ! T’thing’s a 
bit fitiftisli, and don’t oppen wi’out a deal o’ 
pullin’, and so you thowt as it were fixed. 
You’re a gey sharp un, you are ! But I 
tolls you— ” 

He clambered up the stones as lie spoke, 
and his temper appeared again to be rising. 
But Kennedy had turned upon his heel and 
made a quick move for shore and safety. 

“I’ve made a fool of myself properly, 
this time.” was his first thought, as he beat 
a retreat under the friendly shades of 
oncoming night. “ I’m jolly glad I came 
alone, as it happens. And yet, I don’t 
know,” lie continued musingly, the while 
he clambered back over the yard wall to 


“ It was awful cheek, I’ll admit,” he said, 
as in airy frankness, hoping thus to disarm 
his enemy. “ But, the fact is, there was no 
one about, and—I got prowling round.” 

“ Ay,” snorted the other, “ you would do! 
Nice sort o’ prowling round, as you calls it, 
w hen a chap screws t’ locks off t’ doors, just 
for curiosity like. Weel, T m bothered ! ” 

Kennedy had stepped out into the rem¬ 
nants of daylight and the fellow caught 
full sight of him. 

“ Weel, I’ll be bothered,” he repeated, 
in increasing anger. “ You and mo’s met 
afore, maister ! Now, what’s t’ meaning o’ 
this ? Out with it! ” 


most effectually, and served as a reminder 
of udiat might follow did he allow his 
opponent to got a grip of him again. For 
a l.ttle time he lay as he had fallen, and as 
his scattered thoughts began once more to 
collect he still remained motionless, thinking 
things over with what speed he could. 

“ Now' then ! ” rasped the fellow, stand¬ 
ing above him in a threatening manner. 
“ none o’ that there shammin’ ! ” 

His wits u'ere not too dulled to detect a 
distinct tone of uneasiness in the voice, of 
which he determined to take full advantage. 
He therefore lay with eyes half closed. 
aw f aiting the next move. The bargeman 


For reply he was flung forcibly down against the pile of stone8. ,, 


He caught the boy by the collar and 
shook him as he might a child. Kennedy 
did not want for pluck—he had not run the 
present risk, had he been a weakling—but 
he realised that a struggle in the well of the 
barge, with no one to assist him, would be 
certain to end in nothing but disaster, and 
maybe oven danger, for himself. He 
therefore contented himself with catching 
at the man’s wrists, more by way of ex¬ 
postulation than in the hope of forcing him 
off, and gasping out his remonstrance ; 

“ Steady on ! give me a chance, man ! ” 

For reply he w'as flung forcibly down 
against the pile of stones, and, striking his 
head somewhat heavily, lay for a few 
moments stunned and dazed. Fortunately 
the blow was not enough to do more than 
temporarily incommode him, but it did that 


stooped over and caught him by the shoulder, 
giving him a shake. 

“ Ger up, you fool, and clear out ! ” he 
hissed ; “ or see if I don’t chuck you ovver- 
board.” 

He accompanied his w'ords with a kick 
that more than hinted of a temper once 
again rising to boiling point, and served to 
convince Kennedy that a protracted passive 
resistance w r as likely to become exceedingly 
painful, if not even dangerous. He there¬ 
fore scrambled to his feet. 

“ All right,” he said, as if recovering but 
slowly, “ I’ll be off,” and he clambered up 
the stones to the coaming of the barge. 

From this point he felt more at ease. 
The plank connecting with the shore was 
close to his feet; the light would probably 
be good enough for another quarter-hour 
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the roadway- “ I don’t know. Tilings 
seem pretty queer to patch together. I 
can’t Bay I’m convinced yet that I’m 
altogether off the track.” 

While this fateful Wednesday was working 
its string of excitement for Kennedy and 
causing him to forget, for the time at least, 
the monotony of his usual life. Hector Brant 
had acted upon the urgent pleading of that 
short telegram from Morris, received late 
the previous evening. Though quite at a 
loss to imagine why he in particular should 
be wanted, he was not. the kind of man 
to turn unheeding from an appeal for 
assistance. Perhaps he could only say 
cheery words, or inspire fresh courage by a 
cheery presence: be that as it might, 

“ what I can do, I toiU, y * wa* his fixed 
determination, and in that frame of mind 
lie had gone by the earliest train that 
morning to Burnbrae. Advised by wire, 
Morris had met him at the Burnbrae station. 

“ Mr Hutton’s just about as down as he 
can be, sir; and so are we all. It’s a 
poser, a regular poser, and we’re every one 

of us at our wits’ end. So I thought-” 

“ So you thought,” put in Mr. Brant with 
a smile, “ that one more would be a help, 
rather than add to the confusion, eh ? ” 

“ Not quite, sir, but— ” 

He hesitated. It is not always as easy to 
express your wants to the only person you 
imagine can meet them, when he is present, 
as it seems to be when he is not at hand. 

“ Morris,” said the master in a serious 
tone, “ I came because I couldn’t stay away 
after your message. Don’t think, my boy, 
I’m not feeling what a terrible thing this is. 

It touches me deeply, and if I can help in 

( To be 


any way, rely on mo to do so. But for the 
life of me I don’t sec how I’m going to be 
of any real use.” 

Then Leonard, looking full into the face 
of the man he so loyally admired, spoke out 
from his heart in simple frankness. 

Don’t you, sir ? Well, I do ! Why, 
it’s been a help, just to shake hands with 
you and hear you speak as you did just 
then.” 

Brant turned his head aside. Such 
outspoken moments were rare, but, for all 
his seeming reserve, they were precious to 
him. He had not, perhaps, realised what 
confidence his boys had in him. 

“ I’ll do my best, my boy,” he said. “ I’ll 
do my best.” 

And in that spirit he met the father at 
Clrayle Hall, spending the greater part of 
the day with him and Morris in discussing 
matters, learning what had been done, and 
learning too, to his surprise, what was 
expected of him by Morris. 

” You seem, sir,” explained Mr. Hutton. 
“ to have inspired the boys with a belief 
in power possessed beyond the ordinary. 
They tell me a story of— ” 

For the moment Brant’s face clouded. 

“ I know,” he interrupted hastily. “ A 
little flight of mine—a shot that happened 
to go home—and ever after I am something 
almost more than human to these foolish 
young shavers. I'm afraid you’ll find I’m 
only a broken reed, after all.” 

But the next moment he had regained 
his cheery manner. 

“ Your pardon, sir,” he said, “ I am not 
come to act the croaker. 1 am here to 
help, and I trill help, so far as in me lies.” 


continued.) 








Butterflies and Moths or 
the Tropical Forests. 



By ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

Coloured Plate present'd irith June Purl.) 


UTTERFI.V - COL¬ 
LECTING appeals 
to almost every 
boy, but the 
rarest and most 
beautiful speci¬ 
mens are beyond 
the young ento¬ 
mologist’s reach. 

In the dense 
tropical forests 
of the islands of 
the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, in fitting 
com pan i ons hi p 
with the glorious Birds of Paradise of this 
region, will bo found the home of what 
might be termed the kings and queens of 
the butterfly world, that- is, the family of 
Ornithoptera, or Bird-Wing Butterflies, 
the grandest group known to science. 

Borneo, the land of the Dyak head¬ 
hunters ; Java, possibly the most beautiful 
tropical island in the world ; Sumatra, the 
haunt of the Orang-utan ; and the hundred 
and one smaller islands in this group, form 
the happy hunting ground of the collector. 
New Guinea especially offers to the ento¬ 
mologist untold possibilities of new &peeies, 
even at the present day. 

Merely to mention the names of these 
grand islands is sufficient to stir the imagin¬ 
ation of the collector with visions of the 
glorious insects reproduced in the Plate of 
Tropical Butterflies. 


The great and brilliant green and black 
Ornithoptera Poseidon is one of the 
gems which illumine the gloomy depths 
of many a tangled forest untrodden by 
man. The colouring harmonises so admir¬ 
ably with its surroundings that to some 
extent it must be a protection to the insect 
from possible foes. 

There are distributed over the Archi|>elago, 
even as far as Australia, many varieties 
of the large black and green butterflies ; 
but the one selected will stand as the great 
type of its class. The under side, in 
striking contrast to the upper, is beauti- 
fully marked, the colours being yellow 
and bright green with dark markings, 
and as a finishing touch there is a patch 
of brilliant crimson on the body. 

It is remarkable to note throughout this 
group the range of colour, and how many 
rich shades of green, orange and blue replace 
one another in the various species. The 
formation of the markings of each variety 
differs slightly according to the district from 
which it comes ; but, speaking generally, all 
varieties show well-marked similarities in 
the way of general arrangement of colouring 
and in the bird-like contour of wing from 
which the family derives its name. 

The grand orange and black Ornithop¬ 
tera Crcesus was first captured and named 
in the island of Batchian in 18. r >f> by I>r. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the veteran scientist 
and naturalist, to whom we are indebted 
for so much of our knowledge of these 


insects. It is a rare delight to those in¬ 
terested in natural history to read in his 
“ Malay Archipelago ” the account of how 
he captured his first specimen, watching 
for days near the spot where he first saw it 
until at length success crowned his efforts. 
He says:—“ The beauty and brilliancy 
of this insect arc indescribable, and none 
but a naturalist can understand the intense 
excitement I experienced when I at length 
captured it. On taking it out of my net 
and opening the glorious wings, my heart 
began to beat violently, the blood rushed 
to mj r head, and I felt much more like 
fainting than I have done when in appre¬ 
hension of immediate death.” Any boy who 
collects, and wishes to give himself a special 
treat, should read this book. 

The butterflies depicted in the Plate arc; 
all males. The females of this and allied 
species arc larger than the males, w r ith 
subdued colouring, generally dull brown 
with white and yellow spots and markings. 
The spread of wing in the male measures 
about seven inches and in the female from 
eight to nine inches. 

It must not bo taken for granted that 
the tropical forests arc teeming with these 
fine insects; they are comparatively rare 
and are principally taken in the forest 
clearings and along watercourses. 

An especially exquisite colour effect is 
obtained, in the case of the great green 
butterflies, by placing them between the 
observer and the light from a window, and 
looking along the wing, which then assumes 
a glowing red and gives a subtle and beauti¬ 
ful effect. What a sight to l>c remomberod 
must the living insect be, seen under a 
tropical sun ! 

With reference to the touch of crimson 
on the body of Poseidon, it is worthy of 
note that Ornithoptera Brooke an a has 
also a fine crimson marking in the form of 
a band round the neck like a cravat. 

At the right-hand comer of the Coloured 
Plate is a representation of a very interesting 
form, Ornithoptera Paradisea. the Para¬ 
dise Butterfly, first discovered by Herr 
Kubary. It has two fine tails and until 
a few years ago was a great rarity. It 
was while hunting for this species in the 
mountainous regions of New Guinea that 
the German collector Carl von Hagncr was 
attacked by the cannibal Papuans and lost 
liis life. The first specimens to reach Europe 
realised £2o, a not uncommon figure for 
any fine new species of Ornithoptera 
when first introduced. 

Before we leave the subject of the Bird- 
Wing Butterflies, 1 ought to mention that 
of late years some magnificent new species 
have been discovered — one named after 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria and another 
after Queen Alexandra. 

The species shown in the left-hand corner. 
Urania liiiiiiiCEUS, is universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the most beautiful moth in the 
world. It is a native of Madagascar. The 
utmost beauty of colouring has been lavished 
on this glowing natural gem. The whole 
of the colouring glistens with a metallic 
radiance and ranges from a delicate blue to 
brilliant yellow’, orange, crimson, green, and 
purple. Some specimens have tho purple 
or violet patch more fully developed than 
others. Tho remarkable beauty of the 
lower wings demands a special reference, 
the numerous tails edged with white being 
an exquisite feature. 

A fair idea is gained of the size of these 
giant insects by placing a specimen of the 
common small white butterfly by the side 
of tho Plate for comparison. All the speci 
mens are shown tho natural size, with the 
exception of the tailed Ornithoptera, which 
has been reduced. 
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MEASURED. 

A TWO-FOOT rule was given to a labourer in a Clyde 
.-^hip-yard to measure an iron plate. The labourer, 
not bein'? well up to the use of the rule, after spending 
a considerable time, returned. 

" Now, Mick,” asked the plater, “ what size Ls the 
plate ? ” 

“ Well," replied Mick, with a grin of satisfaction. 
" it's the length of your rule, and two thumbs over, 
with this brick and the breadth of my hand, and my 
arm from here to there, bar a linger ! " 

* * * * 

LEARNED A LESSON. 

V VERY subdued-looking boy of about thirteen years, 
with a long scratch on his nose and an air of general 
dejection, came to his teacher in a rural school and 
handed her a note before taking his scat. lie then 
became deeply absorbed in liia book. 

The note read as follows :— 

** Miss B.—Please excuse James for not being tharo 
yesterday. He played trooent, but you don't 
need to lick him for it, as the boy he played trooent 
with an' him fell out, an’ the boy licked him. an’ 
a man they cheeked caught him an’ licked him, 
an’ the driver of a van they hung on to licked 
him allso. Then his pa licked him, an’ I had 
to give him another for cheekin’ me for tellin’ 
his pa, so you need not lick him until next time. 
I think he feels he better keep in school hereafter." 


PRECAUTIONARY. 

There was a trial for murder in Ireland in which 
the evidence was so palpably insufficient that the 
judge stopped the case and directed the jury to return 
a verdict of ** Not guilty." 

A well-known lawyer, however, who wished to do 
something for the fee he had received for the defence, 
claimed the privilege of addressing the court. 

*' We’ll hear you with the greatest pleasure, Mr. B.,” 
said the accommodating judge; " but, to prevent 
accident, we’ll first acquit the prisoner." 

* * * * 

SETTLED THE MATTER. 

IT Ls not every prophet whose past performances 
will bear looking into; consequently the following 
little story, which is true, may prove of interest. A 
month ago a number of public school boys were 
gathered together discussing the chances of a fine day 
on the morrow. 

" Oh," remarked one, with conviction, “ what's the 
uso of hoping ? It’s going to rain hard ! ’’ 

■* It doesn't look like it at present,” remarked another. 

“ That’s nothing to do with it." was the rejoinder. 
” The almanac says rain, and rain it will 1 " 

“ Bother the old almanac I Whenever did you find 
an almanac right ” 

" Last Wednesday ! ” responded the first speaker. 

" Indeed J 1 never noticed it ! ” 

" That shows you know nothing about it,” was the 
triumphant retort. ” Didn't the almanac foretell 
n calamity for hist Wednesday ? Didn’t we play 

It- College, and didn't they rub it in to the tune 

of nine gouls to nil V What do you call that but a 
calamity ? Take my word for it—bit’ll rain ! ” 

* * * * 

'* IT is the duty of every one of you to make at least 
one person happy during the week," said the well- 
meaning visitor in the drawing-room. “ Have you ?” 

“ I did,” said Johnny promptly. 

*' That's nice. What did you do ? ” 

" I went to see ray auntC and she’s always liappy 
when I go home again." 


MY CHUM AND I. 


NO WONDER. 



FOREARMED. 

A SMALL boy who attends a dis¬ 
trict school was vaccinated recently, 
and after the arm had been dressed 
the attending physician suggested 
that he should piaee a ribbon with 
the word ” Vaccinated ” round it. 

At this tlie youngster spoke up. 
“ Put it round the other ami," he 
said. 

” But that won’t do any good.” 
protested the doctor. “ It wants to 
be placed round the sore arm so that 
the boys at school won’t be hurting 
it.” 

The lad looked at him in disgust 
and replied : " You put it round 
the other arm. You don't know the 
chaps at our school.” 


FOR some time there has been in the Birmingham 
Art Gallery a picture entitled "Saved.” representing 
a large Newfoundland dog standing over a child whom 
it has rescued from the river. 

On market days many people from the country find 
their way to the picture-gallery, and nearly all admire 
tliis life-like painting. One rather stout old lady, 
evidently from Worcestershire by her accent, stood 
casing at it for quite a long time, and as she turned 
away to go. exclaimed— 

"No wonder the child fainted, after dragging the 
big flog out of the water ' ’’ 


EASILY TOLD 

AN Irishwoman once had twin boys who looked 
so much alike that people who knew the familj - often 
wondered how their parents told them apart. 

After church one day tin* minister was admiring 
the boys, who were then two years old. 

" But, sister.” was his objection. " I don’t see 
how you can tell them apart." 

“ Ay ! ” answered the mother proudly. " Thot's 
nisy. I just whip Mulligau, and if he cries, it’s 
Hooligan.’ 


Dressed in the latest and most 
approved motor-cycling costume 
:ind goggles, the motor-cyclist gaily 
toot-tooted his way toward the Zoo. 
Suddenly he dismounted and said 
to a small, grubby urchin : ” 1 say. 

my boy, am I right for the Zoo ? 

The boy gasped at so strange a 
sight, and thought it must be some 
new animal for the gardens. 

“ You may be all right if they 
have a spare cage," said he, doubt¬ 
fully, ** but you’d stand a better 
chance if you only had a tail.” 


A Bad Beginning ! 

MR. FISHER (of the Lower Fourth): "What do you want, my lad, 
and why don’t you knock before entering ? ” 

VERY NEW BOY : " Oh—er—please, I want a locker, and they told 
me to come hero aud walk straight in, and they said I’d find nn old man 
called ‘ Fishbones ’ who would give me one 1 ’ 


H OW well I remember the days long ago, 

When I was a kiddy of ten ; 

My chum and I swore to be brothers, you know, 
E’en when we’d grown up into men. 

A life of adventure together we planned. 

We’d take equal share of the gains ; 

And roam o’er the wide rolling prairies so grand— 
They called us " the pards of the plains.” 


The years slipped away, soon our schooldays were o’er. 
Aside were our musty books hurled ; 

With hair-breadth escapes, explorations galore, 

Our names would soon stagger the world. 

We’d sweep every pirate from off the wide seas— 
"Out West" we would scatter the “ bravos” — 
The long-buried treasure of Incas we’d seize, 

And cart it off home o’er the waves. 


The last 'lay arrived, we shook hands at the gate, 
And vowed in a week we would meet.; 

Our paters had other plans and—such is fate— 

We failed or forgot. Time is 
lleet— 

I met him to-day, my old blood¬ 
thirsty chum. 

He’s meek, so am I, now we’re 
men ; 

Great wealth he controls—in a 
bank—a huge sum; 

/ drive—not wild steers—but a 
pen! Harold Dornino. 












The Gun-Runners. 

A Varn of the Philippines. 

By 8TANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 

Author of “ The Escape o / the AUcynianetc. 

drifting upwards. “ Let's hear what you’ve got on this time,” he 
answered. 

Once more the sailor looked round to make sure that no one 
was in earshot. “ Ever been a Major-General ? ” ho said. “ Well, 
I know you haven’t. But do you want to be one ? ” 

Mr. John Cooper, ex-lieutenant in Hi9 Majesty’s Navy, ex-trader 


W ilson Kenny, master of tho S.S. Calabria , glanced round 
cautiously, then turned to the man in the long chair beside 

him. 

“ Are you coming with me this trip. Jack ? ” he asked. “ I 
should imagine you’re getting about tired of Hong Kong.” 

The other blew out a big cloud of cigar smoke, and watched it 






"The insurgents on shore lined up in 
rather ragged formation, and presented 
arms as the General stepped ashore.” (See p. 362.; 
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in the South Sea Islands, and heir to a 
baronetcy, grinned amiably. “ I don't 
mind,” he replied. “ What’s the pay ? 
What have you and I and the old Calabria 
got to do with Major-Generals ? ” 

“ Guns, replied the other laconically. 
“ For our little brown brothers.” 

Jack yawned. “ Don’t know them. I 
haven’t got any. You may have, though.” 

Kenny laughed. “ Don’t be an ass. Jack. 
This is dead serious. Haven’t you heard 
that, since the Americans got the Philippines, 
all the Filipinos have been raised to the 
dizzy height of the white man’s little brown 
brothers ? ” 

44 Are you serious, Wilson ? ” Cooper 
frowned slightly. “ Are you really going 
to run guns for those nasty little niggers i 
It sounds a bit low down, doesn’t it ? ” 

Kenny shrugged his shoulders. “ Can't 
help myself. Orders, you know. They’re 
not niggers though, don’t call ’em that. 
Only a bad breed of Malay. I have two 
now, down on the ship, a General and a 
Colonel, as important as they’re bad, which 
is saying a lot. . . . Well, arc you on in 
this ? ” 

“ Need you ask ? *’ replied the other. 
“ Where you go, I’ll go. Although, as 1 
said, I don’t like running guns that may kill 
white men, even for your dusky-skinned 
relations.” 

“Nor do I, not a bit of it. But they 
haven’t got the guns yet; and they don’t 
get ’em either, if I can make enough to 
satisfy the firm without giving them up. 
I’ve got the guns aboard already, lots of 
them. Brummagem, Belgian and condemned 
Army stuff. German steamer brought them 
out, as usual. I am clearing for Manila 
and Ilo-ilo; but my orders are to run 
past both, down to a little bit of an island 
with a long name, and land the stuff there. 
The local brigands arc to take it over and 
pay me.” 

The other looked doubtful. “ Will they 
pay ? I should think it’s a good deal more 
likely they’ll simply take the stuff, and tell 
you to go away and play. Or they may even 
get the idea into their heads that the 
Calabria ’ll make a nice warship, then 
collar her, call her the Independence or 
the Justice , or something like that, and 
start off as pirates—proper patriot style.” 

“ No chance of it,” answered Kenny. 
“ I’m too old a hand at the game for that. 
Since you were on her. I’ve made a great 
improvement, got a big ice-chest fitted 
up on the chart house, alongside- the 
search-light.” 

44 Idon’frseehow that helps,” replied Cooper. 
“ Ice won’t keep off would-be buccaneers.” 

Kenny laughed. 44 No, but there isn't 
any ice in ray box, just a nice, dean, well- 
oiled Maxim, which I’ve had by me ever 
since that show in the Mexican Gulf. 1 
found it then, on a wharf beside which I 
lay, so, as I thought they might hurt each 
other with it, I brought it along when 1 
cleared out. Now, if the brown brothers 
try any monkey tricks, I'd see how straight 
that gun shoots. Besides, we’ll be nine 
white men, including the engineers; and 
the Chinamen in the crew are no fools, 
when they’re really in for p scrap.” 

44 And what about your General and 
Colonel ? ” 

The skipper scowled. 41 Little brutes,” 
he said. “ They offered me a commission 
in their outfit of robbers. Showed me a 
sample uniform; but even the red and 
gold shoulder straps wouldn’t tempt me. 
though I said you might take it instead.” 

44 Thanks. You’re kind.” answered 
Cooper drily. 44 Still, I'll come with you— 
as an onlooker.” 


There were a good many ports, in 
Central and South America, as well as in 
the China seas, where the authorities would 
gladly have found an excuse for laying 
hands on Captain Kenny and his little 
fifteen-hundred-ton steamer ; but, though 
he had been suspected, usually with justice, 
of breaches of a host of International Laws, 
he had never actually been caught. The 
Calabria , despite her unbeautiful appear¬ 
ance—stump masts, tall funnel, and generally 
tramp-like air—was a seventeen-knot vessel, 
having been built for a definite purpose, 
namely, the running of blockades; and 
she was able to show a clean pair of heels 
to most of the gunboats that policed those 
troubled waters in which Captain Kenny 
fished for dividends. 

On this cruise the Calabria slipped 
southwards through a calm sea. Though 
the North-East Monsoon was booming in 
its fiercest on the Pacific side of the islands, 
amongst the Archijielago itself the water 
was like glass. Kenny had passed Manila 
in the night; but, beyond doing that, he 
had taken no precautions to avoid meeting 
other vessels, reckoning rightly that any 
government craft he might encounter would 
merely take him to l>c one of the hundreds 
of shabby little craft which tramp round 
the Islands in search of hemp and copra. 

Navigation is a nervous task in those 
narrow, uncharted waters, where innumer¬ 
able ugly little reefs lie hidden just below 
the surface; consequently, the skipper 
spent mast of his time on the bridge. 
The vessel skirted the coasts of several 
islands, hilly, forbidding shores, heavy with 
a monotonous dark-green foliage. She 
was steaming slowly, and it was not until 
the thin! evening after {Missing Manila that 
she dropped anchor off a narrow break in a 
long stretch of coral reef, which almost closed 
the entrance to a large, j»alm-fringcd bay. 

” Our friend, the head brigand, says 
there's plenty of water on that bar, and even 
more inside,” Kenny remarked to Cooper. 
44 But then, it isn't his ship; and if she 
got piled up, he could salve his guns, and 
we could get our throats nicely cut, which 
would save him the wrench of paying us. 
So I’m taking no chances; I'm sending 
the Stcond in to sound a bit, and generally 
to look round.” 

A couple of hours later, the second mate 
came back. 44 All right, Jarvis ? ” ask<*d 
the skipper. 

" All right, sir. Plenty of water, as 
the Dago—I mean the General—said. No 
sign of life though. Only a burned town 
at the head of the bay. I didn't land, as 
it was a hard-looking place ; and to judge 
by the birds, there's been some killing 
pretty recently.” 

The skipper frowned. 44 Get the belts 
for the Maxim ready. Jarvis. Fix ’em up 
whilst these exalted jMitriots are down at 
dinner. But have her covered. 1 don't 
want them to know about her.” 

By sunset the Calabria had threaded 
her way in between the reefs, and was at 
anchor in the bay. a quarter of a mile from 
shore. 

General Escobieto had been obviously 
disconcert I'd at finding the town burned. 

44 It must have been the pulajanes. the 
Men in Red from the mountains,” he 
explained in 8panish to Kennv. * But my 
own men, where can they be ? ” 

44 Aren’t these red gentlemen anything 
to do with you ? ” the skipper asked. 

The General made a gesture of disgust. 
44 No,” he said. 44 No, no. They are 
ladrones, fanatics, bandits ; whilst we, we 
are patriots, fighting for glorious liberty. 
We kill those pulajanes ju9t as we kill the 
Americanos.” 


44 Or they kill you. eh ? ” remarkedJ 
Kenny. 44 They seem to have done so- 
in this case. But it might have been the 
Americans burnt the town.” 

The General shook his head. 44 They 
haven’t come here yet. They arc too busy 
in the other islands. And they’ll be 
busier still, soon,” he added vindictively. 
44 Doubtless, our own men will be here 
to-morrow.” 

Next morning, as soon as it was light 
enough to see, the two insurgent officers 
were on deck, eagerly scanning the shores 
of the bay. Suddenly, from the top of 
one of the hills, a dull note boomed out. 

The General gave a grunt of satisfaction. 
44 The boudjon. the alarm-horn,” he said, 
turning to Kenny, who hod just come out,, 
clad in pyjamas. 

The skipj>er nodded. 44 It may be thcr 
rival outfit, the patriots in red,” he said. 

44 1 think not, senor,” replied the other. 
4 * It was a signal to us. But we’ll see. 
Fetch the flag. Colonel Reyes,” he added 
with a grand air. 

A few’ minutc*s later the Colonel re¬ 
appeared, carrying a large multicoloured 
ensign, which Kenny surveyed with obvious 
disfavour. 

44 What's that ? ” he asked. 

The General swelled with pride. 44 The 
glorious ensign of Philippine Indejiendence 
and Justice.” 

Kenny grunted. 44 Do you want to 
hoist that as a signal ? All right. Here, 
quartermaster, run this rag up at the fore.” 

The flag blew out fitfully in the light 
morning breeze ; and, a moment later, three 
more long blasts from the horns showed 
that the signal had been seen. 

The insurgent officers breathed sighs of 
relief. 44 Ah ! ” they said. 44 It is our men. 
They will come down to the beach now.'’ 

44 Very well,’’ said Kenny. 44 They can 
amuse themselves that way whilst we're 
having breakfast. But I want to have a 
good look at them through the glass before 
I send any boats ashore. The other lot 
might have copied your signal, which, by 
the way, doesn’t seem a very elal>orate one.” 

On reaching the deck again, half an 
hour later, the jjeople on the ship could see 
a crowd of men assembled on the beach, 
some in red and white uniforms, others in 
light blue cotton suits. All wore spreading 
straw hats, looped up in front with a gaudy 
badge. 

Kenny surveyed them critically through 
his glass. 44 Choice-looking crowd,’’ he 
remarked, as he handed the telescope to 
Coojier. 44 Very much the worse for wear. 
Jx>ok as though they'd slept in the mud 
for the last month. Only one or two 
guns, though. Fifty of them, I should 
think. The main body must lie away 
somewhere.” Then in Spanish, 44 Well. 
General, do you want to go ashore ? Mr. 
Jarvi9 here will take you. Are you going. 
Jack 1 I think it’s safe enough* I'll stay 
by the ship. Don’t be long.” 

The boat pulled up to a shelving, sandy 
beach bordered with palm-trees, between 
which the mins of the burned town could 
easily be seen. The insurgents on shore 
lined up in rather ragged fonuation. and 
presented arms as the General stepped 
ashore. An officer, resplendent vrith large 
red ej mui lets and a broad red sash, to which 
was attached a heavy cavalry sabre quite' 
out of proportion to his size, strode forward 
and greeted the newly arrived officers 
effusively. Meanwhile, without receiving 
any further orders, the men broke ranks 
and lounged away, cigarettes in their 
mouths. 

There was not much to see in the 
place. The hill-men had done their work 
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thoroughly, and of the homes which once 
sheltered several thousand people nothing 
remained beyond some charred poles. The 
Church and the Tribunale, stone buildings, 
still stood ; but their roofs had been burned, 
and the doors and windows destroyed. 
Beside the little sea wall were the remains 
of a small fleet of dugouts and canoes, but 
all had been rendered useless by the rebels, 
who had battered in the sides of the craft, 
and smashed up the outriggers and gear. 

In the old store they found the remains 
of a white man, evidently the Spanish 
owner of the place. He had been shot down 
from behind. A score more, all natives, 
lay in the entrance of the church, and as 
many again in the Tribunale. 

Kenny looked black when he heard the 
story. “ I hate to let them have the guife,” 
he growled. “ I wish I’d refused to have 
anything to do with the business. But the 
pay was too good for the firm to let it go.” 

“ What a fine target for the Maxim 
they make, squatting there,” Jack remarked, 
glancing towards the beach. 

Kenny nodded. “ We’ll see,” he said 
grimly. “ I may have to try it yet.” 

Meanwhile, the General was on shore, 
deep in consultation with his subordinates. 
Time wore on, and it was well after midday 


when he signalled for a boat to bring him 
back to the Calabria. Kenny received him 
ungraciously. 

44 Well, let’s have this all fixed up,” he 
said. “ I want to get rid of your stuff, get 
my money, and be off. I’d look well if an 
American cruiser came along.” 

The General appeared troubled. 44 But 
I cannot land here, seftor,” he explained. 
“ The accursed bandits have destroyed 
everything. Besides, there was a mistake. 
The money is at Concepcion, a day’s steam 
down the coast.” 

An ugly look came into Kenny’s eyes. 

“ Is that so ? ” he said drily. “ What 
do you propose ? ” 

“ That you take my party round there,” 
replied the insurgent chief, promptly. 

The skipper shook his head. 44 Can’t 
be done,” he said. “ You can come, but 
not the crowd.” 

The General argued, expostulated, 
implored, but in vain. Kenny refused to 
yield. 

“ I go out by to-morrow morning’s tide,” 
he said. “ I’d go to-night, if I could. 
You can come with me, but they can walk. 
It won’t hurt them ; they can’t get any 
dirtier than they are,” he added scornfully. 

It was a sore and angry Filipino who 

{To be concluded.) 


went down the ship's side. But Kenny 
breathed a sigh of relief. “ It’ll be a clear loss 
of a thousand to the firm,” he said. “ But I 
don’t believe I ever meant to let ’em have 
the guns ; though I wish I had that cash.” 

Towards evening, however, the General 
signalled for the boat again, and was brought 
back to the Calabria. His annoyance 
seemed to have vanished. 

“ If you will take these throe men and 
myself to Concepcion, seftor, it will do,” 
he announced. 

Kenny bit his lip, and remained silent 
a minute, deep in thought. 

“ All right,” he said at last. 44 Til sail at 
daybreak.” 

Cooper looked surprised at the change 
of plan. 44 1 can’t understand you, Wilson,” 
he remarked. 44 You don’t seem to know 
your own mind this trip. Half an hour 
ago it was all off. Now you’re going to 
do what the little fiends want.” 

Kenny sighed. 44 I’ve got into a dirty 
business this time,” he said. 44 And yet 
I hate to go back on my owners. They have 
always played the game with me. Oh, well, 
something may turn up yet. You say 
they’ve no boats ashore ? ” 

44 All smashed up,” answered Cooper. 
44 Every mortal one of them.” 4 
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The Magazines of the Great Schools. 



W ith regard to the school-magazines 
different schools hold different 
records. The oldest existing school-paper, 
ublished regularly and without distinct 
reak, so far as can be ascertained, is 44 The 
Radleian,” belonging to Radley College. 
The record for highest regular circulation is 
held by 44 The Pauline,” which comes of 
course from St. Paul’s School, and can boast 
of selling some 1600 copies monthly. The 
biggest, in the Bize of its pages, is the 4 * Eton 
College Chronicle.” The dearest (occa¬ 
sionally at any rate) is 44 The Glenalmond 
Chronicle,” whose price is now and then a 
shilling for a special number. 

Let us begin with 44 The Radleian ” then, 
as being the 44 oldest inhabitant ” amongst 
our school-magazines. It is a smart paper, 
well got-up and well edited. About eight 
numbers of it are published annually, and 
its circulation is given as some 400 per 
month. Its usual price is sixpence, which, by 
the way, seems the charge for most school- 
magazines. The editor of 44 The Radleian ” 
must, by custom, be a Prefect, a member of 


By QKORQE A. WADI, B.A. 

PART I. 

the Sixth Form, and he is selected by the 
retiring editor, to whom he has generally 
acted for a time as sub-editor previously to 
succeeding to the higher post. 

In reference to its contents 44 The Radleian” 
does not much differ from other similar 
magazines, except in its outspokenness. The 
actual events of school-life ; the successes, 
marriages, deaths, etc. of 44 Old Radleians ” ; 
the promotions and successes of boys in 
school; the chronicling of special lectures, 
entertainments, etc., these form its main 
source of copy. There comes now and then 
an original article, story, or poem from some 
budding literary genius to whom Radley 
College is acting as Alma Mater, which con¬ 
tribution delights the editor’s heart by being 
far above the average, and so printable. 
When this happens 44 The Radleian ” glories 
in the precious thing, but it is not a monthly 
event. 

The 44 suggestions ” which the Radley 



youths make through the medium of their 
monthly magazine cannot be said to err on 
the side of shyness. For example, one 
suggests that 44 Steps should at once be taken 
to rid the college of rats and mice.” Another 
that 44 more brushes ought to be provided 
for sweeping out studies on Sundays.” And 
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Uppingham, Kouemtier, 

the last suggestion amongst a dozen or so 
similar ones iB that 44 Some notice should be 
paid to these suggestions by the authorities.” 

44 The Pauline,” as holding the 44 record 
circulation” amongst school-magazines, must 
next claim attention. It is of over thirty 
years’ standing, costs sixpence, and appears 
seven times during the school year. As a 
chronicler of things pertaining to St. Paul’s 
School, and about the past and present 
alumni of that institution, 44 The Pauline ” 
is great, and in this respect cannot be excelled 
by an / of its contemporaries. 

It can boast of another 44 record,” for it is 
the only magazine of its kind amongst the 
principal ones which decorates its front cover 
with a capital portrait of the founder of the 
school, as its chief attraction there. Dr. 
John Colet cannot complain, in the eternal 
shades, that his name and fame have been 
forgotten, when one remembers what St. 
Paul’s School has done in so many various 
ways to perpetuate them, and so successfully, 
too. Another feature of note about this 
Pauline cover is that it bears on its border 
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and containing many pages of matter 
very interesting to its readers. A table 
of contents prefaces the front of each 
number (there are about eight a year), and 
sixpence is required again to purchase it. 
Thirty-two pages are between the light-blue 
backs, and the magazine is now in its fiftieth 
year. Its editors are usually two boys in the 
Upper Sixth form, and no fault can be found 
with the way they do their duty. Poetry of 
a fair type is more conspicuous in these 
pages than in almost any other similar 
magazine ; which may, or may not, be a 
good omen for our locating a future Laureate. 

“ The Fettesian ” is nearly exactly the 
size of Uppingham’s paper, and belongs, 
of course, to the great Edinburgh school of 
learning and—football. It has run for 
thirty-five years, is not overstocked in its 
eighteen pages, which are edited by the head- 
boy of the school, who is the chief of the 
Upp^r Sixth form. “ The Fettesian *’ 


varies widely in different numbers. When 
it deals with such a subject as a notable 
celebration in the history of the school, 
or the death of one of the most-loved of 
Fettesian masters, it is at its very best. 
When it publishes any photograph, as in 
the above instances, the thing is always 
excellently done. Its printing is capital, 
and its matter succinct and smartly arranged, 
which may account for the number of pages 
being less than is usual in most magazines. 

The school-magazine of St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster, is one of the few named after 
the founder of a public school, instead of 
after the school itself. Wo have thus “ The 
Elizabethan,” of Westminster School; 
the “ Blundellian,” of the famous Tiverton 
School; the “ Alleynian ” of Dulw'ich 
College ; and the “ Wykehamist,” of Win¬ 


chester College. “ The Elizabethan ” is 
also one of the school-magazines whose 
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cover bears the colours of the school—the 
said colour in this case being the well-known 
Westminster “ pink.” 

“ The Elizabethan ” has now 
run for twenty years, and is 
published monthly during school- 
terms, there being always nine— 
sometimes ten—numbers in the 
year, which cost sixpence each. 
Its contents are of the average 
class of the public school-paper, 
but it has much fewer original con¬ 
tributions in the shape of articles, 
talcs, etc., by actual pupils or “ Old 
Boys ” than have some of its 
contemporaries. Its notes on the 
school sports, however, are only 
second to those of Fettes, whilst 
its jottings about “ Old Westmin¬ 
sters ” arc always excellent. Worthy 
of notice is it that on the cover the 
arms of the school are placed amid 
a curiously conglomerate, yet not 
inappropriate, picture, which shows 
the Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
the celebrated porch-entrance t-o 
the school, and the equally well- 
known monument to Westminster’s 
sons who perished in the Crimean 
War, all combined as if in one 
erection, cemented by the shield • 
bearing the coat-ofarms, from 
which the famous birch still in 
use sticks prominently out, as if to 
complete the picture ! 

“ The Cliftonian ” is a smart, 
tract-shaped publication, which 
appears monthly at Clifton College, 
its sale being restricted solely to 
present and past Clifton alumni. 
Usually ten numbers annually are 
issued, price sixpence each, and the 
magazine has covers of the unusual 
colour of pale mauve. Its twenty- 
six page.* are not enough to carry the 
w hole of the interesting matter that 
the editor finds at his disposal, so the 
inside pages of the cover are utilised also. 
One excellent feature of ‘‘The Cliftonian ” is 


its names-and-addresses of correspondents— 
old boys—in all parts of the world, so that 
every member reading the paper can tell at 


the names of famous Paulines of bygene 
ages, and a grand list they form. Ihe 
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magazine is delightfully printed and well 
edited. 

The “ Eton College Chronicle ” has been 
going now for about fifty years, and has the 
unique distinction amongst the 
magazines of our great schools of 
being issued weekly instead of 
monthly. Its size, reckoned by its 
sheet area, makes it the biggest of 
all such papers, though each number 
only consists of eight pages. When 
it is mentioned that the sheet 
measures 13£ in. by 5| in. it will 
easily be seen that this magazine 
nearly approaches many newspapers 
in size. The weekly cost is three¬ 
pence per copy. 

The “ Eton College Chronicle ” 
has other unique distinctions. It 
is the only school-magazine owned 
by a private printing firm, and not 
by the school itself. It belongs to 
Messrs. Spottiswoode. Moreover, it 
is almost the only paper of its 
class which has a bigger circulation 
among “Old Boys” than amongst 
the present pupils at school. It is 
edited by two Etonians, one of 
whom must be a ‘‘ Colleger ” and the 
other an “ Oppidan.” No school- 
magazine has had so many editors 
who have afterwards distinguished 
themselves in wide fields. We need 
only mention that amongst past 
editors of the “ Eton College 
Chronicle,” in their schooldays, were 
G. W. Prothcib, Hon. G. R. C. 

Harris, Hon. Edward Lyttelton, 

Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, E. Ruggles- 
Brise, Hon. Ivo Bligh (now Lord 
Darnley), G. R. Portal, H. J. C. 

Cust, H. W. Bainbridge, Hon. C. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, T. W. Brand, 

Ian Malcolm, etc. What memories 
of doughty deeds in later life this 
list recalls ! 

Probably the only school- 
magazine that does not bear in 
its title any reference to its school, 
or to the founder of that institution, 
is the monthly organ of Uppingham, which 
rejoices in the simple, but perhaps more 
significant, title of, 

“ The School Maga¬ 
zine.” Old “ Up¬ 
pingham Rovers ” 
will smilingly 
remark, “ That is 
all right! There is 
only one school! ” 
which speaks vol¬ 
umes, in the way 
the remark 
uttered, for their 
love of Thring and 

Uppingham. “ The School Magazine ” is a 
most unpretending paper in a light-blue 
cover, about the size of a small handbook, 


Cbc Cliftonian. 
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once, when in a foreign land, if any other 
CUftonian is near his place of abode. It 
goes in now and then for original poetry, 
presumably by boys in the school, or for a 
chance article of interest, but is hardly up 
to the standard of one or two of its rivals 
in this. It has had a continuous career for 
forty-five years, and its two editors are 
chosen by the boys of the Sixth Form. They 
are to bo congratulated on the way they do 
their editing, if the numbers before us are fair 
samples of their work. 

The crimson backs of “ The Cheltonian ” 
are well known to those who have ever had 
anything to do with the celebrated college 
that makes one of Cheltenham’s principal 
landmarks. A magazine that has been in 
very active evidence without a break sinco 
the month of May 1866, that has attained 
a circulation amongst past and present 
boys at the school of well o wr 1000 per issue, 
and that has done tho good work “ The 
Cheltonian ” has accomplished, is not likely 
to find itself blushing at fame in this year 
of grace 1913. 

In get-up and size “ The Cheltonian ” 



follows the lines of its contemporaries from 
Clifton and Fettos. It has one notable 
difference from most school-magazines in 
that it evidently makes advertising pay, for 
it issues eight pages of the crimson tint, 
which are practically, except the front page, 
full of advertisements of various firms. 
Could not some other school-editors take a 
hint from this ? As to its contents, there is 
nothing very remarkable in the number 
before us to differentiate it from the ordinary 
school-magazine. 

Dulwich College’s paper, “ Tho Alleynian,” 
has been in existence since 1873, and has 
the splendid monthly circulation of 1250 
copies. It “ comes out ” thrice each term, 
or nine times during the year. “ The 
Alleynian ’* holds one record amongst its 
contemi>oraries: it can boast of having 
four editors who make it their study and 
care. With such attention and enthusiasm 
one cannot wonder at its great success, 
literary and financial. 

“ The Marlburian ” holds the record for 
its number of issues yearly, if we leave out 
of our reckoning the “ Eton College 

(To be concluded .) 



Chronicle.” For no fewer than fourteec 
numbers of “ The Marlburian ” appear, 
which says much, not only for the way it is 
edited, but also tor the keen eupport Marl¬ 
borough College gives to its worthy paper. 
Its price also occasionally makes it notable, 
for sometimes the Marlborough youth devoid 
of present cash has only to find threepence 
to pay for his copy. And as every schoolboy 
knows, Jones minor, w’ho is hard to persuade 
to lend you a sixpence, can now and then 
be persuaded to part with threepence on the 
oath—solemn and twice or thr»co repeated ! 
—that the loan shall be duly repaid with 
interest immediately the next half-sov. is 
remitted from the Governor. 

“ The Marlburian ” is very readable, 
though it devotes a lot of space to house- 
matches—more than many magazines do. 
It was started in 1865, and has two or more 
edit ore, members of the highest form. Its 
circulation averages about 800. It is well 
printed, whilst the quality of the paper 
used is much above the average. In original 
contributions it does not attain the standard 
of some contemporaries. 
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Through Afghan 
Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of 

“ Sinclair of the Scouts," “ Jeffrey of 
the White Wolf Trail,” etc. 


LITTLE town of 
Ghari Ghilzai was 
almost midway 
between Kanda¬ 
har and Kabul, 
and owed its im- 
m unity from 
attack by armies 
marching to and 
from these cities, 
to the fact that 
high mountain 
ranges shut it off 
from the main 
roads. 

It lay in the 
midst of a very 
fertile plateau 
which was well watered by mountain streams, 
and, being sheltered from the keenest winds, all 
kinds of fruit trees abounded and flourished. 
The level plain was rich in grain fields, and 
the walled vineyards and peach and apricot 
gardens were famed for their excellence. 
Great flocks of sheep and goats fed on the 
pastures of the uplands, and a fine breed of 
horses had made the name of the town 
famous. But Abdul the Mullah would only 
sell his horses to his friend and sovereign 
Dost Mohammed Khan, and Ghari Ghilzai 
became known and was spoken of as the 
King’s Stable. 

About five miles away, like a huge basin 
set in the mountains, was a lake of about 
one mile in breadth and three miles in length. 
It was of unknown depth. Nearly in the 
centre of it lay a rocky island, destitute of 
vegetation and formed of hard stone. A 
stone tower of some sixty feet in height 
stood upon it. It was an ancient strong¬ 
hold and had fallen into considerable dis¬ 
repair. The gateway had been broken 
down or allowed to bo cut up for firewood, 
and the wooden casements had long since 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE TOWER OX THE LAKE. 

These casements were twelve in number, 
three on each side of tho square ; and round 
the top of tho tower there ran a stone battle¬ 
ment. forming a defence for the flat roof. 
Tho stones of which the whole was composed 
were rougheut, and laid one upon the other 
and cemented together with some mixture 
which had become like concrete. The gate¬ 
way was some twelve feet above the ground, 
and had been reached by a stairway, long 
since broken down, or by a ladder which 
the defenders could draw up after they had 
entered. 

The town of Ghari Ghilzai was guarded 
by a ditch and mud walls, and was divided 
into four portions by streets which crossed 
each other in the centre. The main streets 
were about twenty-five feet wide, but the 
side passages were mostly covered-in alleys, 
little better than tunnels. Despite all that 
the officers of Abdul could do, these narrow 
streets were dirty and often very offensive. 
There were four small bazaars which met 
in a domed quadrangle near the centre of 
the town, and in these various craftsmen 
had their workshops. 

Cloth sellers, metal workers, bootmakers, 
and food merchants sat in their little dens, 
and all day long crowds of people thronged 
the place, passing to and fro. Sometimes 
a camel caravan lumbered through, the 
wild Usbeg drivers shouting to clear the 
way for the calm, heavy beasts, usually led 
by a donkey which paced along sedately in 
front of the stolid-looking animals. Large 
bronze bells were attached to tho camels, 
bringing a kind of desert music into the 
bazaar. 

With the exception of the defence places 
there was little brickwork, wood and mud 
being used for building. From the streets 
nothing of the houses could be seen save 
their heavy mud walls, pierced with low, 
dark doorways, which gave entrance to a 
narrow passage of some six yards in length. 


which turned off sharp at right angles in 
order to prevent anyone having a glimpse 
of the interior. Immediately at the end of 
the passage was a stable courtyard with 
stalls all around, and, generally, at the left 
another dark passage about fifteen yards 
long which opened into a large court some 
seventy yards by fifty in extent. The walls 
were painted in bright colours, and usually 
there were a few trees and flower beds, with 
a cistern and fountain in the centre. 

The Afghan loves the shade of the trees, 
and will sit for hours, dreaming and smoking 
in tho courtyard of his house, unmindful 
of anything save the quiet gurgle of the 
fountain and the gentle movement of the 
leaves above his head. To cut down the 
groves is to inflict one of the gravest punish¬ 
ments upon an Afghan community. 

Rooms open off this courtyard. They 
are very barely furnished. Felt and rugs 
provide rest by day and night, but the place 
is always stocked with weapons of every' 
kind. Every Afghan, down to the children, 
is loaded with pistols and knives, and never 
goes out without his long jezail. 

The community is divided into families, 
which live together and are closely related 
by intermarriage. Feuds are common with 
those outside the clan, and every household 
takes up the blood feud and carries it on 
through successive generations. The enemy 
of the chief is the enemy of all. and his 
friends the friends of all. There are no signs 
of wealth apparent anywhere, save in the 
fortress of the chief and among his im¬ 
mediate followers, for the Afghan is naturally- 
of a secretive disposition and covetous. If 
he has possessions in the shape of money or 
jewels, he hides them with the most jealous 
care, as he never knows when an extortionate 
oppressor may attompt to deprive him of 
ail his belongings. 

Life is held cheap, for tho Afghan is 
naturally warlike and of fierce disposition. 
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untruthful and treacherous to a degree 
almost unequalled, if ho thinks it is to his 
interest to be so, and brutal and callous. 
He detests warfare which has to be waged 
in the open, and much prefers the stealthy 
approach which enables him to rush upon 
an unsuspecting victim. He will lie for 
days in some dark covert awaiting the 
coming of his enemy, and considers every¬ 
thing to be fair in warfare. He will promise 
anything until he gets his victim into his 
hands, and then will laugh at the folly which 
gives him the opportunity for revenge. 

He is superstitious and changeable, stirred 
into madness by some cunningly concocted 
story, and moved to all kinds of desperate 
exploits by subtle schemes. But on the 
other hand he has his virtues, he is faithful 
to his salt and stodfast to his friends, un¬ 
complaining of hardship, and ready to endure 
cold and wounds, even death, for his chief 
and clan. He will trust almost blindly a 
man who has won his confidence; and, 
above all, he loves the bleak, wind-swept 
mountain country which is his home, and 
patriotism will arouse in him the worst 
passions of a fiend and the noblest heroisms 
of a faithful and brave man. 

During the years that Dost Mohammed 
had held power as Khan of Kabul, Abdul 
the Mullah and his people had enjoyed a 
very considerable measure of comfort in 
their quiet mountain home, and in some 
ways prosperity and immunity from attack 
had made them forget that Afghanistan 
was a country of dangerous feuds and bitter 
animosities. Bob, or Lari Khan of the 
Diamond Star, as he was now called, entered 
fully into the life of the people and soon 
became as well known as the Mullah himself. 
He steadily refused to become a Mahom- 
medan, but in everything else he appeared 
in no way different from the Ghilzais by 
-vhom he was surrounded. 

He was dressed and armed in the same 
way, and every week applied a stain to his 
skin in order to conceal that whiteness 
which otherwise would have been a constant 
reminder to them that he was a Fcringhee 
and an infidel. He studied thoir ways of 
living, their modes of thought and expressions 
of speech, and soon no one could have told 
that he w*as not in every way an Afghan 
of the Afghans. Although they believed 
that their own methods were best in every¬ 
thing, he gradually led them into more 
cleanly habits, and the abundance of water 
enabled him to introduce schemes which 
led to a great improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the little town. 

Bob had a number of attendants assigned 
to him and from these he gradually raised 
a force of ono hundred horsemen, who 
followed him when he went any distance, 
and became a body-guard of well-armed 
serviceable soldiers. He divided them into 
companies of ten, and appointed leaders, 
choosing young men who passed an exami¬ 
nation, and were also elected by the vote of 
their comrades. He drilled them every day 
in horsemanship and mountain climbing, 
and set up butts for the practice of jezail 
shooting. 

He found that this Afghan weapon was 
an admirable one, deadly at any distance 
up to four hundred yards, and effective, in 
the hands of a skilled marksman, at more 
than six hundred yards. For many days 
he made his men study distances in order 
to be able to calculate how far a mark was 
from them, a matter of considerable difficulty 
in the pure, clear mountain air. It was a 
labour which called for much careful disci¬ 
pline, but Bob persevered, giving prizes to 
the best marksmen and making all promotion 
depend upon skill in the field. 


The “Boy's Otun Taper . 


Each officer had a whistle, by means of 
which orders were given, and Bob arranged 
a system of signalling by which messages 
could bo sent over great distances. After 
some time he had gathered around him most 
of the keenest of the young men of the town, 
and with diligent training had provided, 
fit for any emergency, a band of scouts and 
horsemen which could hold its own among 
any of the Afghan tribes. 

One morning Amran Ali and Talib Shereef, 
son of a chief who rode with Akbar Khan, 
were hunting with Bob on the mountains 
to the north of the town. They were on 
foot, and from a crest Bob saw the Lake 
Shamil shining almost at their feet. It was 
a glorious day, the countryside had yielded 
a good harvest, and thj trees had been laden 
with fruit. As they left Ghari Ghilzai they 
had heard the vinedressers singing among 
the vineyards and calling to each other in 
joyful tones. As Bob saw the water rippling 
he was reminded of the shores of the Manx 
glen where his early childhood had been spent. 
and he determined to go down to the lake 
side. When they reached a place almost 
opposite the tower, Bob looked in vain for 
a boat. 

“ How do men reach the Island, Amran ‘i ” 
he said. “That is a well-built tower, and 
there must be some way of getting to it. 
Have you no boats ? ” 

Amran laughed at the idea. 

“ I have never seen a boat on the lake 
while I have been in Ghari. A few r men 
come here to fish from the banks, but the 
tower is deserted and has been so for a 
hundred years. It is falling into ruin, 
although the walls are strong. If you want 
to reach it, you must fly across the water.” 

“ Fly or swim, Amran,” returned Bob, 
who was studying the tower and noting 
how strongly built it was. “Can none of 
vour people swim t ” 

“ Allah forbid ! ” said Amran, who dis¬ 
liked cold w’ater, and never indulged in any¬ 
thing more than a hasty wash. “ We 
are men of the mountains, and not fishes. 
If there were a bridge we might go over to 
the tower, but as there is neither bridge nor 
boat we stay on the rocks here.” 

Bob placed his hands in the water and. 
finding that it was only moderately cold, 
made up his mind to have a swim. The 
distance was barely half a mile and t his he 
could do with ease. Retiring behind the 
shelter of a rock he doffed his clothes, and. 
giving a shout, ran to the edge and dived 
into the water. He came up about twenty 
yards away, and, before Amran could call 
out, went under again and had a long distance 
dive. Treading water, with head and 
shoulders well above the surface, he turned 
a smiling face upon his bewildered followers. 

“ It is all right,” he shouted, “ I’m off to 
the tower. See that nobody runs away 
with my clothes, Amran. The water is 
jolly, jump in and come to me.” 

But Amran and Talib watched him with 
anxious eyes, for they had never seen the 
like of this mad freak before. 

“ He cuts the water like an arrow,” said 
Talib, “ an.I throws it from him like a 
mighty fish. In a few minutes he w ill reach 
the island.” 

They saw Bob swim within the shelter 
of a little cove, and presently climb up to 
the tower. In about half an hour he 
plunged in again, and w as soon dressed and 
standing with his followers. He was 
glowing with the exercise and the fresh, cool 
water, and seemed like a giant refreshed. 

“That’s a splendid old place, Amran, 
and it only needs a little patching to make 
it a stronghold of the first class. The 
flooring inside ought to be put right, and a 


new door fitted, with steps leading up to it, 
and then with a fair amount of provisions, 
and plenty of guns, we could stand a siege 
for any length of time. It is just the pin; e 
for me. To-morrow I w ill give the carpenters 
some plans to work from, and you shall see a 
boat on this lake before many days are out.” 

Abdul the Mullah was quite ready to hand 
the tower over to Bob. 

“ It is yours,” he said, “ do w'hat thou 
wilt with it. It is useless to me, for my own 
fortress is strong enough to resist any enemy 
who may desire to injure me. The old 
tower will give thee some extra employment 
for thy followers. There is an abundance 
of fish in the lake and the water supply can 
never be diverted. Some day the fortress 
may be of service to thee.” 

Bob had never made a boat, but he had 
seen them built and mended, and he felt 
sure that with a little care he could design 
a boat something on the lines of the Maggie. 
He set to work and drew up a plan which 
he afterwards took with him to the cleverest 
wood-worker in the town. There was no 
lack of splendid material, for the hill-sides 
furnished an abundance of timber and there 
w as plenty of well seasoned wood. 

The carpenter was a skilful worker, 
although he had never tried his hand at 
boat-building. In less than a month all 
the parts of the boat were finished and 
carried to the lake, where a w’ooden shed had 
been erected. When the keel was fixed and 
the ribs placed into position, the rest was 
easy. Well-cut timber formed the hull, and 
a half deck was made. A set of oars was 
manufactured to the design of a man who 
had been in Asia Minor and had seen the 
well-balanced oars of the Turkish boatmen. 
A comfortable shelter of felt was put up. 
and a sturdy pine provided both mast and 
bowsprit. 

When the mast was stepped, and the sails 
and ropes all fixed for making sail, Bob felt 
that he had a craft which could sail any¬ 
where about the lake with perfect safety. 
Abdul the Mullah and his chief men rode 
over to see the bout, and a great crowd of 
curious people thronged the lakeside. 

When Bob was ready to cast off he called 
Amran Ali and Talib to join him. Neither 
spoke, but he could see how unwilling they 
were to venture from the shore. 

“Call the ten squadron leaders, Talib,” 
said Bob, “this is part of their duty. In 
with you, men, get ready to haul up the big 
sail when 1 give the word. Cast off from 
the shore, now haul up that sail at the front 
of the boat." 

The boat swung slowly round, and Bob 
got her into the wind. Even with the jib 
she made good progress, but when the main¬ 
sail was hauled up she simply swept along. 
Bob ran her parallel with the shore, and was 
about to steer for the island when a loud cry 
made him look round. 

“ My lord Abdul desires to sail with thee,” 
roared a voice; “ can you come back to us ? ” 

‘Right you are,” shouted Bob; “get 
ready to catch the rope when we come along¬ 
side ; the boat is a first-rate one.” 

Abdul came on board without a change 
of countenance, although it was the first 
time in his life that he had been upon 
a vessel. They ran to the island in a few 
minutes, but the Mullah did not wish to 
land so soon, so Bob tacked up and dotvn 
the lake until the chief was satisfied. 

They made a complete inspection of the 
tower, and next day Bob took the workmen 
over with the necessary materials and steps 
were fixed to the rocks, and a strong door 
swung at the entrance. The flooring was 
mended and poles fixed for a felt shelter 
on the roof of the tower. 

[In 
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In lew than a week the old stronghold 
was made like a new dwelling, and a hundred 
men could easily be accommodated within it. 
Weapons for this number, with an abundant 
store of ammunition, were carried from the 
town, and a large quantity of grain and wood 
was stored in the basement. 

“ I want to feel that the tower is my home, 
my lord,” Bob said to Abdulas they inspected 
the place for the last time. “ Some day 
you may be in need of a refuge from your 
enemies. Afzul Ali is not dead yet, and 
some spy will doubtless carry the news to 
him that Lari Khan has returned to the 
Ghilzai country. The name will awaken 
many memories in his mind, and, perhaps 
some fears, and if he tries treachery again, 
it will be wise to be well prepared before¬ 
hand. With fifty men we could hold this 
tower against an army.” 

It took some months to accustom his 
men to the use of the boat, but when their 
fears were once dispelled, they showed a 
groat eagerness to become expert in its 
handling, and on the whole they succeeded. 
But their reluctance to the art of swimming 
seemed to be insuperable and all Bob’s efforts 
failed. However, the cold of winter put 
a stop to their troubles in this direction. 
When the ice held the lake in its grip the 
way to the tower was easy, and many 
healthful hours were spent on skates and 
with iron-bound sleighs. 


CHAPTER XV. 

MERKAB, THE SPY OF AFZUL ALI. 

In the early part of the next year Abdul 
the Mullah was summoned by Dost 
Mohammed Khan to Kabul. He was away 
a week or more, and returned with an anxious 
and clouded face. He said nothing at the 
time to any of his officers, but Bob knew' 
that important events were happening in 
the country. From time to time messengers 
arrived at Ghari Ghilzai from Kabul, and a 
thrill of excitement seemed to be passing 
through the people. 

In July of that year Bob had an unpleasant 
experience which reminded him that he 
was not an Afghan. He was tanned and 
browned with the sun, and for some weeks 
had neglected to apply the stain to his skin. 
One day in the cool of the evening he went 
into the town, and passing through the 
bazaar turned into a narrow' street which 
ran near the walls. 

As he walked along the gloomy street he 
heard someone cry “ Feringhee,” and the 
next instant some of the road sweepings hit 
him on the side of the face. Ho turned 
round in time to see a figure dart into a 
narrow passage. 

Bob was alone, 
but he did not hesi¬ 
tate to pursue. He 
rushed along the 
passage, but found 
no one. Retracing 
his steps he stood 
for a moment in the 
street, wondering if 
he had made a 
mistake in the par¬ 
ticular alley down 
which the man had 
rushed. He tried 
another, and fol¬ 
lowed it until he 
came into a stable 
courtyard. In one 
corner a number of 
rough-looking men 
were sitting round 
a tire, cooking their 
evening meal. 


At a glance Bob saw that they were 
Afreedees, Mohinunds* and camel men from 
the Khyber. As he stood in the shadow 
he saw' that he could get nearer by making 
his way through the stalls. Dodging past 
the camels, he reached the shelter of some 
fodder, and lay down. 

A kecn-faccd man, with bright, restless 
eyes, was speaking in a low tone. 

“ Thou didst well, Ismail, and yet it was 
foolish to alarm him. It would have been 
better to have waited until thy knife could 
have reached him. Abdul the Mullah is al¬ 
ready a marked man, and Khan Mohammed 
will fall from the throne at Kabul in a few 
weeks’ time. Afzul Ali has made all necessary 
arrangements with the Douranees, and soon 
Shah Shujah will reign once more. Ho is 
only a puppet, who dances when others pull 
the string, but it suits thy master and men 
like him to have a fool at Kabul. This 
Mullah must fall when Dost Mohammed 
does, and what is left of his town and people 
will belong to the Afreedees.” 

He looked into the faces of the men who 
crouched beside the fire and saw upon each 
a smile of satisfaction. 

“ These people of Ghari Ghilzai have grow n 
fat and rich during the years when others 
have been fighting. We are lean up there 
in the Khyber, like famished wolves, but 
our teeth are sharp and our bellies are 
hungry. Be patient, Ismail, the day will 
soon come, and then thou canst let thy rage 
against the Feringhee take its course.” 

“ Thou speakest wisely, Merkab ; my rage 
carried mo away when I saw this Feringhee 
dog walking proudly along, the Diamond 
Star shining in his turban, and wealth and 
comfort rustling in his garments. He is 
next to the Mullah in position, and these 
dogs of the Ghilzais serve him as though 
they were slaves.” 

Ismail was a low-browed, powerful- 
looking Afreedee, with long black hail 
hanging about his ears. He had a cruel face, 
thin-lipped and high in the cheek bones, and 
his teeth shone, like those of a wolf, in the 
glow' of the fire. 

Merkab gave a low laugh. “ Thou art the 
hand, I am the brain, Ismail,” he said. “Afzul 
Ali chose his instruments wisely when he 
heard that his old enemy Lari Khan had 
come back to the mountains. We know now 
that it is not the man ho mutilated, but 
his son who has appeared. When we give 
our new s to Afzul he will know what to do.” 

Bob lay breathing softly behind the 
fodder and was about to craw l away when a 
sentence from Merkab made him crouch 
down again and listen with all his might. 

“ The Feringhees arc already through the 
Bolan and marching for Ghuznee and Kabul. 
Near the city they will be joined by ten 


thousand Douranees who have sworn to have 
the heads of Dost Mohammed and Akbar 
Khan. Shah Shujah will be placed upon 
the throne, and the Feringhees will keep 
the city quiet. Then Afzul AH with hia 
Afreedees, and the Douranees, w ill slip away 
for a march across the hills to Ghari Ghilzai 
to settle the long-standing account with 
Abdul the Mullah. We shall attack the 
town in the early morning and kill the men 
and make slaves of the women and children. 
You shall have this Lari Khan, Ismail, when 
Afzul Ali has finished with him. The 
Douranees will march back to Kabul when 
all is over, and the Afreedees will enjoy the 
wealth of this place.” 

There was a murmur of satisfaction from 
the men, and Ismail drew the edge of his 
knife gently along his thumb and smiled. 

Bob waited to hear no more. Gliding, 
like a snake, from the fodder, he succeeded 
in gaining the stable, and without alarming 
the men . reached the passage and stepped 
out into the street. He took out his knife 
and drew a cross upon the mud walls, so 
that he would know the place again, and 
then hurried to the bazaar. Here he saw 
Am ran Ali and Talib sauntering along. 
Rapidly he gave them their instructions. 

“ Bring twenty men, well armed, to this 
street—” he pointed to the dark, narrow 
thoroughfare. “ Let them come by twos 
and threes. Make no alarm and tell every 
man that silence must be kept. Knives 
and pistols will be used, so you can tell the 
men to come without their guns. I give 
you ten minutes to gather them. Off with 
you, and remember, let all be done with 
absolute silence. By the way, Amran, bring 
a dark lantern with you, for signalling.” 

Bob walked quietly into the dark street 
and posted himself within easy distance of 
the passage he had marked. In less than 
ten minutes his men came walking swiftly 
towards him. He posted five at one end of 
the street and five at the other, with orders 
to arrest every man who came out of the- 
alley. 

“ Can you tell me what is on the other 
side of the stable, Talib ? These men may 
have arranged a method of escape from the 
courtyard.” 

“ There is a long wall, which iB the back 
of the house; it opens upon the street which 
runs parallel with this, but I do not think 
there is any door by which a man could get 
from one to the other. We can post a man 
there if you wish, my lord.” 

“ We must risk it, Talib. When we enter 
the courtyard take five men with you into 
the stable and endeavour to get as near the 
fire as possible. Not a man must escape, 
remember. Amran, take the other five and 
advance as quietly as you can. If you are- 
challenged, say you are a Khyberee horse- 
dealer. There are two men who must be 
captured or killed. Merkab, a clean-shaven 
man with bright eyes and clever face, jmd 
Ismail, an Afreedee. Above all, secure 
Merkab.” 

“ You may depend upon us, Lari Khan,” 
whispered Amran. “ Are they thieves ? ” 

“ Worse, Amran ; they are spies of Afzul 
Ali, sent to note our defences before an attack 
is made by a combined force of Douranees 
and Afreedees. They have sworn to kill 
every man in Ghari Ghilzai. Merkab is 
the principal man, the schemer. Ismail is 
an instrument. Take your places. I will 
signal, with one flash of the lamp, when all 
is ready for our assault upon them.” 

Talib and Amran thoroughly understood 
the business in hand, and entered into it 
with spirit. They knew that Afzul Ali had 
sworn to be revenged on Abdul and that he 
had long coveted the rich lands around Ghari. 
They crept into position with the utmost 



Two Hardy 
Annuals. 
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to do, but this matter must be kept secret. 
And, Amran, it would be better if the bodies 
of our comrades could be concealed also. 
The street is crowded with excited people 
who havo rushed out to see the tire. Say 
that our friends have been killed in trying 
to put out the fire, and wrap the bodies up. 
Did that scoundrel Mcrkab get away ? ” 

“ Into the fire,” replied Amran with a grin. 
“Come along then; in an hour or so the pla ce 
will be dark again, the fire will soon burn out. 
To-morrow we will search for Merkab.” 


(To be continued.) 


Bovs OF- 


The “ Umfaan ” in Town and in the Bush* 

By H. P. HOLT. 


T here are few boys on earth who live 
a happier or more healthy life than 
the young Zulus in their native state. The 
white people in South Africa invariably call 
every Zulu “ boy,” even though he may be 
a centenarian ; and if he be a servant in a 
house he is addressed as “Jim” in nine 
cases out of ten. But the young boy is 
usually addressed as “«m/aan,” which in the 
Zulu language means “ He-who-has-not 
yet-become-a-man.” To the umfaan, life 
is one long, delirious, rollicking holiday, with 
no schools and with all the sport he and his 


nothing to do all his days but amuse himself 
and practise the art of handling weapons. 

At the age of ten a Zulu child can throw 
a stick with unerring aim at a bird and kill 
it nearly every time at a distance of a dozen 
yards. He then proudly bears his prey 
back to his parents’ kraal, and the family 
have the luxury of a little meat. Meat is a 
rarity for them, for they cannot often afford 
it and live almost entirely on “ mealie poop,” 
a sort of porridge made out of crushed 
Indian com—a very palatable though a 
somewhat monotonous dish. 



A Zulu Rickshaw Boy. 


An excited crowd had blocked the street, 
but the men were waiting for Bob and the 
others, and they marched away to the 
castle. 

In the morning the three returned to tho 
blackened ruins of the stable. At one < nd, 
near the place where Merkab had darted 
in, they found an open door, leading into a 
passage. “ By Allah,” said Amran when 
he saw it, “ the villain has escaped! He 
knew of this, and that is why he leaped into 
the burning stable ! ” 
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quiet. The men, fourteen in number, were 
still sitting round the fire. Occasionally a 
man rose and went into the stable to attend 
to the horses and camels, but returned almost 
immediately and resumed his seat by the 
fire. 

Talib know what ho had to do. Presently 
the horses began to be restive, dragging at 
their halters and stamping on the mud 
floors. 

“ A plague on the beasts,” growled Ismail, 
“ w hat ails them to-night ? Some of you 
fellows attend to them. See what is 
troubling them.” 

It was really the points of tho knives of 
Talib’s men which caused the disquiet among 
the horses, but the Afreedces w ere not in the 
secret. Six of the men rose and went into 
the stable. A lantern flash was seen in the 
gloom of tho passage, and immediately a 
tierce struggle began among the horses. 

Cries and heavy blows were heard and 
suddenly a bright light was seen. One of 
the men had dropped his torch upon a 
bundle of hay. It caught fire and blazed 
furiously, and in a few minutes the light 
woodwork was wrapped in flames. 

Meanwhile, Amran and his men had rushed 
upon Merkab and Ismail. The Afreedees 
were taken unaw r aros, but they were not 
flurried, and Amran soon discovered that 
his task would not prove an easy one. Pistol 
shots rang out and two of the Ghilzais 
dropped. Their death was the signal for 
a vengeful attack by Amran and his three 
followers. They sprang upon the men 
gathered by the fire and swept them away 
like chaff. 

Pistol and knife did their awful w ork and 
the Ghilzais became mad with rage. They 
scattered the fire in all directions and flung 
themselves upon Merkab and Ismail. 
Screams of terror resounded from the stables 
and some terrified horses rushed into the 
courtyard lashing out with their heels. 
Amran dashed Ismail to the ground and at 
the same moment struck him on the head 
with his heavy pistol butt. 

Merkab leapt at him, but at that instant 
a pistol cracked from the passage where Bob 
was standing, and the Afreedee staggered 
and clapped his hand to his shoulder. 
Casting one fierce glance around, Merkab 
rushed into the blazing stable and was lost 
to sight. 

Talib and his companions, breathless 
with the struggle and almost suffocated 
with smoke, emerged from the burning shed 
and ran to the far side of the courtyard. 

“ We have finished tho business,” Talib 
said to Bob, as he saluted. “ The men fought 
hard to resist capture, and we were com¬ 
pelled to smite hard in order to save our 
own lives. One man droppod his torch into 
the hay, and set the stables on fire. We 
tried to loose the camels but the brutes 
jumped about so that we could not. Is 
Amran Ali safe, my lord ? ” 

At that moment Amran himself drew 
near. He was bleeding from many wounds, 
and was trembling with rage and excitement. 

“ We have lost four men,” he said. “ by 
the knives of these dogs, and the leader has 
flung himself into the burning stable. What 
must we do now, Lari Khan ? The camels 
and horses are doomed, for tho fire has 
caught everything, and wo must get away 
before the whole place is consumed.” 

“ Carry the bodies of our men away. 
Talib, and fling the others into the stable.” 
he added, turning to his comrade. “ We 
do not want the town to know' everything 
about this matter. Afzul Ali may have 
other spies in our midst, and they would 
suspect something if they saw the bodies 
of their friends.” 

“Right,” said Bob; “ it is a hard thing 


friends can find in the w r ild, lonely region 
in which they live. 

Zulu boys become practical, in their own 
way, at a very early stage, learning how to 
kill birds for the pot, and small game, while 
they are little more than babies. Their 
favourite weapons are sticks, and by the 
time they are six years old they have a very 
fair idea how to defend themselves against 
another boy similarly armed, and how to 
beat down another boy’s defence. Until 
tho Zulu w r ar of 1879 the natives were a 
magnificent fighting nation, but although 
their power has gone now the umfaan in¬ 
stinctively learns how to handle a thick stick, 
and as he grows up he gets accustomed to 
wielding the formidable knobkerry—a short 
stick with a heavy knob at the end. Ho has 


The Zulus keep cattle, blit they never kill 
them for eating purposes, though they are 
very fond of stealing the white farmer’s 
sheep and calling in all their friends for what 
they call a “ meat-cat.” On those occasions 
each man consumes ten times as much 
mutton as any white man could eat, 
after which he sleeps off the effects. 

It is the proudest ambition of every 
umfaan to gain possession of an ox. Ho 
is a ne’er-do-well until he has grown old 
enough to w’ork and earn the price of one 
of these animals, for he can never marry 
until he has one. With it he buys his wife 
from the lady's father. According to the 
custom of the country she is hardly consulted 
on the point so long as her suitor can pay 
an ox for her. 
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Near the towns—which as a rule would 
be regarded as very rural villages by English 
folk—the Zulu boys have to wear clothing 
from the neck to the knee, but in the back- 
blocks they run about naked, going quickly 
and fearlessly through long grass which a 
white man would cross very gingerly on 
•account of the many snakes that abound 
there. But the Zulu child would be aware 
•of the presence of a snake, in spite of his 
apparent indifference, long before the more 
■cautious white. They are all terrified of 
snakes, perhaps even more so than the 
Englishmen out there are, but there is born 
in them the habit of keeping a constant 
look-out for reptiles. 

Even the young children are wonderfully 
■observant, and an umfaan ten years old 
would pause abruptly if ten yards away in the 
grass, swaying with the w’ind, a few’ blades 
appeared to move in the wrong direction. A 
white man would not see it at first, even if 
it were pointed out to him, but the umfaan'8 
instinct tells him there is something to be 
wary of, even though he had not been 
thinking of the possibility of snakes and was 
intent only on the pursuit of something else. 

Perhaps the umfaan 8 chief joy in life is 
when he is first permitted to handle and 
use an assegai, which is the Zulu warrior’s 
chief fighting weapon, and consists of a 
thin blade fastened to a long slender shaft. 
It will never be known how many lives have 
been taken during the last century with 
assegais, but the number probably far 
exceeds a million. The most deadly weapon 
is the stabbing assegai, which is rather 
thicker than the throwing assegai, but it is 


the latter weapon which is the pride of the 
Zulu youth. By the time he is ten years 
old he can generally hit ail object the size 
of a bucket 20 yards away, or a man 40 yards 
away, six times out of seven ; and he laughs 
delightedly at the futile efforts of white men 
to emulate him. 

The umfauns play-ground consists of 
countless miles of veld, over w'hich he and 
his friends wander at pleasure, up mountain 
slopes and down into river-swept valleys. 
Instead of learning Greek verbs the young 
Zulus study nature, and when they have 
lived only a very few years they know every 
tiny hill and dale within miles of their kraal. 


As a result of this healthy, open-air training 
they grow exceedingly hardy, and develop 
into men w’ho can cover fifty or sixty miles 
a day on foot, at a loping gait, without 
any apparent effort. 

Only a few months ago the writer was 
riding through Zululand on horseback and 
on several occasions little Zulus, perhaps 
ten or eleven years old, saw him coming in 
the distance and bounded over the veld to 
intercept him. They would hide in a shy 
fashion as the horseman came near, and then 
run after him for miles, for no earthly reason. 
They ran without any effort, calling out 
occasionally in the Zulu tongue “ White 
man,” and when tired of the game they 
turned back and made off to their own kraal. 
There was more excitement for them to see 
a white man in central Zululand than they 
had had for many a long month. 

It is one of the traditions of the Zulus 
that their men should do no work—if the 
women can possibly do it for them. Up 
to a comparatively recent date the men were 
only fighters, but they certainly knew well 
how to fight, and barbarous methods were 
employed to make them fearless. One firm 
rule was that if a native regiment went out 
to battle and returned defeated, every man 
in it was killed by order of the Zulu king. 
Even if the regiment w'ere victorious every 
man who returned without his shield and 
spear was put to death. 

Life for them was almost made up of 
fighting in those days, so men had little 
time or inclination for work. But the 
influence of the white man has made a great 
difference. 


The Zulu boys are very fascinated by 
European clothing. The writer had a 
servant who once obtained a pair of well- 
worn brown boots. They were considerably 
too small for him, but that did not deter him 
from wearing them. With the assistance 
of two other natives he squeezed his feet into 
them. It must have been a very painful 
process, oven though the Zulus’ feet are 
as hard as nails, but once he got them on, 
he kept them there, and never took them off 
again until they were worn out. 

The Zulus cannot obtain money for clothes, 
and other little luxuries of civilisation, 
without working for it, so during the last 


decade or so they have drifted more into 
the towns where they act as servants and 
rickshaw boys. The rickshaw boy has 
amazing strength and endurance, when he 
likes to exercise them. He will pull his 
miniature cab about the streets, often with 
a couple of weighty passengers in at once, for 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day, his fare 
being about threepence for a quarter of 
mile. He has to pay a couple of shillings 
a clay to hire the rickshaw, but in three 
months he makes and saves enough money 
to keep him in affluence for the rest of 
the year; and it is a very rare thing for 
one of these “ boys ” to stop away from 
his native kraal more than a few months at 
a time. 

When he has saved a little money the 
Zulu boy packs all his worldly possessions 
on his shoulders, and sets out on foot for 
home. In order to get there ho may have 
to walk over two hundred miles of rough 
country, but he does so cheerfully, often 
playing a mouth-organ or a cheap concertina 
most of the way to beguile away the time. 
When he gets back to his beloved kraal he 
settles down to a good six months’ holiday, 
during which time ho lies about, wrapped 
in a blanket, only putting on his European 
clothes occasionally, when ho wants to 
captivate the eye of a Zulu maiden, or make 
his scattered neighbours jealous. 
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THE CYCLIST’S ALPHABET. 

By Raymond l. Ktb. 

Adjust your brakes carefully. 

Beware of broken glass when riding. 
Clean your machine thoroughly now and 
again. 

During greasy weather, ’ware sideslip*. 

especially on tram-lines. 

Easy going is made simple by the addition 
of a variable gear. 

For rusty handle bars, and other worse 
plated parts, use black enamel. 

Grease all bright parts of your cycle during 
the winter months. 

Halt ! when an accident occurs in which 
you arc concerned.' 

Improve your riding qualities by using 
your machine during the winter. 

Just give all bearings a few drops of oil 
every 50 miles or so. 

Keep your tyres fully inflated. 

Life is added to a cycle by giving it proper 
attention. 

Mud-flap and front extension are two useful 
additions for all-weather riders. 

Ne ver leave your machine unattended in 
the street. 

Oil your chain thoroughly. 

Punctures should be attended to at once, 
no matter how small they be. 

Query. Do you ride regularly ? If not, 
why not ? 

Repair outfit should always be carried, if 
you don’t want to get stranded. 

Sideslips may be eliminated by using studded 
tyres. 

Trim your lamp wicks well. 

Use a cyclometer if you would like to 
know how far you ride. 

Vaseline is a useful article to prevent plated 
parts from becoming rustv. 

Wear wool clothing next the skin when 
riding. 

Xarnine all bolts and nuts now and again. 
Yards more could Ik? written. No more 
space allowed. Nuff 

Z. 
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By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea," etc. 


44 a nd now,” said Mr. Hutton, drawing his 
iX cigar-case and offering the contents to 
his visitor, 44 shall wo stroll round and talk 
things over, or do you prefer sitting here for 
a chat ? ” 

44 A stroll by all means,” answered Brant 
eagerly. 44 1 am inclined to the opinion that 
we meet our best thoughts often under the 
open skies.” 

The other bowed. He liked the man and 
his quick, stirring vivacity. As they passed 
through the glass-framed conservatory which 
made a pleasant entrance to the house, he 
felt something of his new companion’s hope¬ 
ful energy coming again to him. It was not 
his ordinary nature to be depressed for long ; 
but let it be remembered how hard a blow 
had been dealt him. 

44 You come along too, my boy ! ” he called, 
as Morris, feeling that he might possibly be 
considered in the way, was preparing to 
turn up the garden path in the opposite 
direction to the one in which they were 
going. 44 We shall want vour help before 
we’ve got very far.” 

For a time the three strolled along in 
silence, out of the grounds and into the road 
leading up from the short* to higher land 
among stone-walled fields and pleasant 
coppices. Morris and Mr. Hutton were full 
of sad thoughts, and Mr. Brant felt it only 
right to respect the.r reserve until such time 
as they might wish to speak. 

44 Heigho ! ” exclaimed Mr. Hutton at 
length. 44 We’re a sorry party. I’m afraid. 
I mustn’t let things weigh too heavily, in ray 
selfishness. And 3 ’ct—” 

They were about to turn from the roadway 
towards a small piece of woodland, through 
which access was gained to the ground over¬ 
looking the channel and north end of the 
bay. This had been a favourite walk of the 
lad whose absence the father was feeling so 
keenly—a walk he oftentimes himself hod 
taken in his boy’s company. 

“ —And yet,”—his eye glistened ; then 
impulsively baring his head, and looking 
upward, ho spoke with deep emotion: 
4 ‘ Please God, we shall see him again safe and 
sound amongst us all! ” 


To which the others added a low but 
heartfelt 44 Amen.” 

44 What I should like to ask.” said Brant, 
after a few further seconds of silence, “ is 
exactly how matters stand now ? ” 

Whereupon, between them, as they 
continued their walk, both Morris and Mr. 
Hutton placed before him all the facts and 
many of the theories in the case, beginning 
with that ever-to-be-remembered afternoon 
from which, rightly or wrongly, Morris 
had in his own mind determined that the 
present state of things had followed. This 
encounter on the canal banks, had, of 
course, been known to the schoolmaster, 
making as it did the talk of the school at the 
time; but he waited for the close of their 
narrative before making any remark. His 
first comment, however, startled both the 
others considerably. 

“ You say you've put the matter in the 
hands of the police, and yet it appeal’s that a 
most important chance has been overlooked.” 

** And that is ? ” 

“ Bloodhounds ! ” 

He snapped out the word with one of his 
characteristic bursts. 

Mr. Hutton stopped on the instant. 

44 My word, sir, you’ve hit it at the very 
first! Somehow, with all our anxiety and 
thought this course has not occurred to any 
of us.” 

Brant shook his head despondently. 

44 It’s too late now,” he said : 44 there can 
be poor chance of success after the lapse of 
so many days; but it might be tried. I 
ought to have thought of it myself, and com¬ 
municated the suggestion at once. But, as 
usual, I was too wrapt up in my own little 
affairs.” 

.Mr. Hutton pulled out his watch. The 
instinct of the business man was getting the 
upper hand. 

4 * In half an hour,” he exclaimed, 44 there's 
a train to Carndale.” 

He looked at Morris. 

44 1 w ould go,” he continued, 44 but that 
I am rather anxious not to leave Mrs. 
Hutton just now, more than is absolutely 
necessary.” 


CHAPTER XI.—A OI.KAM OF LIGHT. 

’* Let ine! ” cried Leonard eagerly. 
“ I ll be off at once, and see them at the 
police headquarters about it.” 

Even as they were speaking all three had 
turned instinctively to retrace their foot¬ 
steps, and were hurrying back towards the 
villfcge. 

” It s the poorest and thinnest of chances,'’ 
said Brant, 44 at this time of day ; ami I 
wish with all my heart I had entertained 
the idea earlier. You must get something 
which your son has worn lately for Morris 
to take with him.” 

They struck smartly up the walk to the 
house, and Mr. Hutton caught at a jacket 
frequently worn by the lad. It was 
hanging upon the stand in the entrance 
hall, where last its owner had flung it. 

44 We w ill say nothing yet to Mrs. Hutton 
and Phyllis,” he remarked, as they hurried 
away again towards the station. “They 
have had quite enough of anxiety and 
broken hopes. I wonder,” he added, as a 
thought struck him, 44 1 wonder if hounds 
would be of any assistance also in our 
recent burglary business. Somehow, I’ve got 
it into my head that there’s a connection 
between these two things. We still have 
the knife that was found.” 

Brant shook his head. 

“ I don’t think there’s the slightest pos¬ 
sibility of any success in that direction," 
he answered. 44 The scent would bo gone 
long since.” 

They reached the station with barely two 
minutes to spare. Leonard hurriedly booked 
and entrained. 

44 Stay all night if necessary, and wire at 
once what is proposed,” said Mr. Hutton. 
44 1 don’t know whether hounds are pro¬ 
curable. There’s Mr. Evershaw of Thwaite 
Lodge, about tw o miles out of Carndale, who 
had one, I know; but whether he still has, 

I cannot say. And I believe he himself is at 
present on the Continent. Still, you might 
remind the police of the possibility of 
getting one there. And ask them if they 
have taken steps on my letter as to doubling 
the reward.” 

I’ll see to it, sir. I’m only too thankful 
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to have the chance of doing something really 
useful,” cried Leonard earnestly, as the train 
moved off. 

“ I blame myself severely,” said Mr. 
Brant as he and Mr. Hutton returned 
slowly to Grayle Hall, “ that I have been so 
much immersed in my own affairs. Had 
I only given earlier thought to this 
matter-” 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted his companion, 
“ that you have como at all is a thing for 
our sincerest gratitude. You have no 
cause for self-upbraiding: it is to us who 
have been bending our whole energies to 
this distressing task that blame must be 
imputed. There is another matter in which 
I fear I have been remiss. I ought to have 
asked you earlier the question I now put, 
whether you would care to consult with the 
police. I ought to have offered you the 
opportunity to go with young Morris, had 
you so desired. But things have been a 
little confused with me the last day or two ; 
I’m afraid I’m getting old-womanish ! ” 

Mr. Brant looked at the handsome, kindly 
face, keen and alert in spite of the cloud of 
sorrow which had perforce settled on it, 
and smiled gently. 

“ My dear sir,” he expostulated, “ you 
must not allow my presence to be to you 
anything but a help. You must not add 
one atom to your own heavy worry by 
troubling about me. I assure you I am 
only too ready to be left entirely out of 
your consideration, except when you think 
I can be of any help. And as for the police, 
let me say at once, that I am not in the 
slightest degree wishful of being looked upon 
either as a colleague or a rival in that 
quarter. I came simply as a friend, if you 
will allow me to say so, of your boy, on 
hearing that you would like to see me. As 
such, and only as such, please treat me.” 

“ Thank you,” answered the other warmly. 
‘‘After all, real friends are beyond all price 
at times such as this.” 

At lunch Mr. Brant was introduced to 
Phyllis: Mrs. Hutton had begged to be 
excused. Indeed, ever since the shock of 
her son’s disappearance the poor lady had 
kept her room, and what tears had flowed 
there, or what prayers had thence ascended 
to the Father Who seeth in secret, is no 
concern of others. But to-day Phyllis, at her 
mother’s request, had come to preside at 
the table in honour of her father’s guest. 
For her own sake, too, she was anxious to 
have speech with the master of whom 
Dennis had had so much to say. And 
therefore, with eyes that were, perhaps, 
a little less bright than usual—so many 
pitiful tears had fallen from them these last 
few days—and cheeks that were a little 
paler than usual, the bonny girl entered the 
dining-room, and was presented by her 
father. 

“ My Phyllis,” he had said, simply; and 
Brant had bowed with a courtesy that would 
have impressed poor Dennis himself, had 
he been present. 

“ We have heard such lots about you,” 
said the girl, as they took their seats at the 
table, “ that I seem to have known you quite 
a long time, Mr. Brant.” 

She looked across at him as she spoke, and 
her lips twitched once or twice, though she 
kept brave hold on her voice. The school¬ 
master sm i led. 

“ Ah ! boys are talkative creatures at 
times,” he said laughingly, “ and are too 
much inclined to unreasoning forms of hero 
worship, I fear.” 

“ Not a bit of it! ” interrupted Mr. 
Hutton. “ Boys never think, and certainly 
never speak, highly of anyone unless there's 
very good ground for doing so. They’re too 
much of Vandals for that.” 
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“ Well, anyway,” said the girl, “ they 
seem to have given you a character quite 
out of the ordinary. Why, Dennis ”— 
her voice caught, but with a pitiful little 
smile she regained mastery over herself— 
“ Dennis used to say he didn’t believe there 
was anything you couldn’t do, if you really 
tried.” 

She Btopped and looked straight at him. 
Her glance was a whole-souled pleading; 
Brant felt its fore* almost without the 
words that followed. 

“ Oh, Mr. Brant! He had such faith in 
you. You toill trace him, won’t you t ” 

Hector Brant moved uneasily. He felt 
almost as an impostor before her. 

“ With God's help. Miss Hutton,” he 
answered reverently, ” he will, I doubt not, 
be found. But as for me, I wish indeed that 
half the good thoughts your dear brother 
had of me were justified.” 

It was this strange faith in him which they 
all seemed to entertain that led to his talk 


DO YOUR BEST. 

T hink the good, ,, 

And not the clever; 

Thoughts are seeds 
That grow, for ever 
Bearing richest fruit in life. 

Such alone can make 
The thinker 

Strong to conquer in the strife. 

Love the good. 

And not the clever. 

Noble men— 

The world can never 
Oease to praise the good they’ve done. 
They alone the true 
Who gather 

Harvests which their deeds have won. 

Do the good. 

And not the clever. 

Fill thy life 

With true endeavour; 

Strive to be the noblest man. 

Not what others do. 

But rather 

Do the very best you can. 


with Mr. Hutton when once again the two 
were alone together. 

“ There is one direct question I wish to 
ask you,” he said. “ I was, perhaps, 
rather abrupt when you began to explain 
the reason for wiring me, at our first meeting 
this morning. I ask your pardon, but in 
proffering something of the explanation due 
for my conduct, I crave your kind indulgence. 
But firstly, am I correct in assuming that 
young Morris has given you the impression 
that I have means at my disposal for 
rendering assistance such as are not generally 
available ? ” 

Mr. Hutton nodded acquiescence. 

“ It is as you conjecture,” he replied. 
“ And I must plead guilty myself to some 
inquisitiveness as to the real cause for this.” 

“ Then, in saying that I am not in a 
position to show grounds for such a faith, 
I must ask your pardon still further. The 
truth is—I will be perfectly frank with you— 
I am at present making researches and 
inquiries in certain directions in science, 
the results of which I am not yet free to 
state. Until I have things properly under 
my control I am desirous of maintaining the 


utmost reserve on the subject. Indeed, my 
random talk to the lads last term, which 
made for the moment such a stir amongst 
them, has set me thinking that perhaps I am 
getting a little too garrulous. I have an 
intense contempt for the fellow who loses 
his head ; and I don’t want to lose mine 
by undue boastfulness over trifles.” 

Mr. Hutton bowed in full agreement. 

“ I am at one with you there, sir,” he 
said : then added with a smile, “ but I feel 
sure that you are unnecessarily misjudging 
yourself.” 

Just before the hour at which the telegraph 
office closed thr.t evening a.message was 
brought to tie Hall. Mr. Hutton was 
walking about the grounds with the school¬ 
master as the boy approached. He tore open 
the envelope in quick eagerness, then shook 
his head as he handed the paper to his 
companion. 

Brant read aloud: 

“ Have got hound and made experiment. 
Dog seemed at fault for a long time. Got 
at last to quay : wandered on both sides, 
then lost scent again. Police do not 
think anything fresh gained. Return 
to-morrow.—Morris.” 

“ H’m ! ” he said. “ I feared as much. 
But we won’t lose hope, sir; we won’t lose 
hope.” 

‘‘Thank you,” was the quiet reply, “for 
those cheering words. I am glad I have 
said nothing to Mrs. Hutton and Phyllis. 
They think Leonard has gone off merely 
becauso he was restless.” 

Together the two spent the evening 
discussing the affair in all its aspects, but 
unable to see any fresh way of solving the 
mystery. The hours passed, and all had 
retired except themselves. Mr. Hutton was 
about to suggest that perhaps hiB friend 
might also wish to go to rest, when Brant 
spoke, summing the matter up tersely. 

“There’s evidence, I imagine, of some 
deep cunning here; tracks seem to be so 
remarkably covered. I dismiss any thought 
of the boy’s having come to grief alone. To 
my mind, he has undoubtedly fallen into 
the hands of Borne evil-disposed person. 
Now, sir, we know, of course, of that affair 
with the bargeman, and of the man’s 
subsequent appearance at Camdale; but I 
must admit, as things are, it is difficult to 
bring home anything to him. Had your 
boy any other enemy ? ” 

“ None. Why should he ? ” answered 
the father. “ The lad was not one to have 
enemies, sir : he was as lovable a lad as you 
would meet anywhere.” 

“ True! The question then remains, 
have you, sir, any enemy whom you might 
suspect ? ” 

Before reply could be made the hall bell 
rang out loudly. 

“ Goodness me ! ” exclaimed Mr. Hut¬ 
ton, rising hastily. “ Whoever can that be, 
at this hour ? ” 

The servants having retired, he crossed the 
hall to the door himself, Brant standing in 
readiness in the doorway of the room. A 
second peal followed ere he had time to 
draw the bolts. The door of Mrs. Hutton’s 
room upstairs opened, and her voice was 
heard calling to her husband in trembling 
anxiety. 

“ What is it ? Who is it ? Are you 
down there, James ? ” 

“ Yes ! Yes ! ” he called back. “ It’s 
all right, dear.” His fingers made feverish 
haste with the fastenings. 

He had to cross the conservatory from 
the hall to reach the outer glass-door, and 
though the night was dark he could see the 
figure of a young fellow outside. For the 
moment his heart beat wildly, but as the 
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light ot the lamp he had caught up threw 
ita rays farther, he saw it was not the lad 
he longed for. He unbarred the door, and 
a voice greeted him excitedly. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Hutton; I’m 
awfully late 1 It’s Kennedy! I expect 
you hardly remember me, but I wanted to 
see you, and I caught the last train here.” 

“ Come in, my lad,” he said. “ What 
brings you ? ” 

The only half-suppressed anxiety in his 
voice cut to the young fellow’s heart. 

“ I thought I ought to come. I've got 
suspicions. I can’t get them out of my 
head.” 

Following Mr. Hutton insido, the place 
being barred again, he jerked out in quick 
sentences hiB experiences of the afternoon, 
forgetting in his excitement to be surprised 
at Mr. Brant’s appearance at Grayle Hall. 

Once more the door upstairs was opened. 

“ James ! James ! Tell me, is there any 
fresh news t ” 

“ No, dear,” cried her husband : “ no 

news. I will be with you presently. There 
is no cause for further alarm.” 

“ And now, Kennedy,” he said, turning 
to the young fellow, “ let’s go into the room 
and quieten down, or Mrs. Hutton will be 
getting too much upset, I fear.” 

The three entered the room and closed 
the door. 

“I’m certain that chap on the Pretty 
Poll knows something,” exclaimed Kennedy, 
after he had told his story. 

Mr. Hutton started. 

“ The Pretty Poll," he muttered musingly : 
“ the Pretty Poll." 


The others stared at him, and suddenly he 
lifted his head. His face had grown paler. 

“ You asked me just now if I had an 
enemy,” he said, addressing Brant. “ Well, 
I’m afraid I may have, though I had not 
thought of the fellow in this connection. 
Indeed, he had never crossed my mind. 
Some little while back, as magistrate, I had 
occasion to commit a man for poaching 
and striking a gamekeeper. I was sharp 
on him, chiefly, of course, on account of the 
assault. He was master of the Pretty Poll." 

Brant was about to reply when Kennedy, 
with an exclamation, pulled a note from 
his pocket. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ I called at the bank 
manager’s house to explain my possible 
lateness in the morning, and he gave this to ' 
me tor you. He said it had been dropped > 
into the office letter-box.” 

It was simply addressed “ Mr. Hutton. , 
Private.” It had not been through the . 
post. 

Mr. Hutton opened it half indifferently, ' 
but as he read it his face grew deathly pale. ' 

“ What is it, sir ! ” cried both. 

He passed the note to them. If was brief 
and disquieting .— 

“ It’s going to cost you mom your 500 to 

get him back.” 

“ H’m 1 ” said Brant. “ The plot thick¬ 
ens ; yet, in doing so gives us our first ray , 
of light. I feel that, after all, there’s 
something in Kennedy’s suspicion. And, 
on my part, I promise you this, that I will 
tell you by noon to-morrow if your boy is 
on that barge, or not.” 


Details and dimensions are shown pretty fully and 
clearly in Fig. 2. These may vary a little according 
to the material available, but the height from floor 
to the lower end of the diagonal piece, from the latter 
point to the shelf, and the amount of projection from 
the wall, as given in the illustration, will all be found 
to be about the most convenient tliat can bo arranged. 
The diagonal piece has to be high enough to clear 
the pedal when the back wheel is revolving. For a 
frame less than 22 in., or for abnormally long cranks 
or wide pedals, it would be better if tho meeting point 
between the vertical and diagonal pieces was placed 
an inch or so higher than is figured in the accompanying 
illustration. 

All the wood u 3 ed may be from about $ in. to 1 in. 
thick. The shelf should have the two battens nailed 
to its under surface, and the two narrow strips on 


njm 
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{To be continued .) 


A 8UPPORT FOR KEEPING A BIOYOLE OFF TH^, GROUND. 


By W. J. 

TliG. 1 illustrates a bicycle support which the 
J. writer has recently made for keeping the wheels 
dear of the ground. It raises the machine to a 
convenient height for cleaning and oiling, allowing 
the wheels to be revolved as required during these 
operations, and also keeping the tyres from the injurious 


Horner. 

difficult thing to do, nq\ } Tnattcr what the eli^Acter 
of the wall may be. If the wall is of brick or stone, ' f 'j 
nails will be used, driven through the wood into the 
mort&r joints. If the wall is of brick, plastered and 
papered, as is usually tho case inside a dwelling-house, 
the mortar joints will not be visible, and the nails t0} 



top, before it is put in place. Otherwise its attachment 
to the wall might be loosened or weakened by hammer¬ 
ing at it after. The vertical piece, 2 ft. 2 in. in height, 
is fir«t nailed to the wall. Then the shelf is secured 
centrally aDove it by nails put tlirough the batten, or 
Cleat, which has already been nailed edgeways flush 
^ with the back of the latter. Then, with the shelf 
<£ maintained at right angles, or very, slightly sloping 
upward from the wall, the length of tho diagonal piece 
v$an be measured and the pieco cut. 

The ends, both of this and of the vertical piece, 
should be sawn as square as possible. It is not 
lycessary to bevel the ends of the diagonal piece to 
aJigles for fitting closely with the other parts, but this 
can bo done if preferred. The lower end bears on 
the top end of the vertical piece, and the upper end 
fits behind the edge of the batten on the under surface 
. of the front part of the shelf. It is secured by nails 
j at both ends, as dotted. In tho top two nails are 
•* driven down through the shelf at an angle corres¬ 
ponding with that of the diagonal piece and central 
in the thickness of the latter. At the lower end noils 
are put through into the wall to prevent any possibility 
of the diagonal piece getting knocked out of place at 
that point. 


effects of kmg-continued flattening at tho base when 
the machine is out of use for a period. The top tube 
of the frame rests on the shelf and is prevented from 
slipping off or slewing round by fitting b^veen two ■ 
narrow strips on the’upper surface of the MneSC. These Av 
appear more distinctly in the side and front views 
of the support in Fig. 2. 

It is, of course, necessary tliat the support should 
be well secured to the wall, but this is not a very 


must be driven at a gueS-* ami withdrawn and tried 
elsewhere if they bend wit limit- penetrating. Wire 
nails, however, can generally be made to penetrate brick 
if they are driven carefully. ^ For attachment to a 
wood partition screws should 1 'be used. The worst 
kind of wall to deal with is 4 - lath and plaster one. 
In such a case it will be neces->atry to find the position 
of one of the uprights to wliieh the laths are nailed, 
and screw the support to that. 


BEAR IN MIND— 

Tis the coward who stope at misfortune 
’Tis the knave who changes each day : 
’Tis the fool who wins half the battle, 

Then throws all his chances away. 

There’s little in life but labour. 

And to-morrow may pro-e but a dream — 
Success is the bride of Endeavour, 

And luck but a meteor’s gleam. 

John TroticotMi 
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Anarchist : 

A Vale of Strange Mystery and 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, 
M.A., 

Author of 

" A Couple of Scampsetc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE DEATH SIGNAL. 



“ "JIT adamk Mariette,” said Paolo, as SOOIl 
as they were alone. “ I want to ask 
you a question; I hope you don't mind. 
What arc they going to do with me?” 

This time, to Paolo’s surprise, Mariette* 
was not angry, but she hesitated and seemed 
distressed. 

“ You know something ? ” he said. “ Mr. 
Pierre has just told you something about 
me ? ” 

“ It may be all right,” replied the woman. 
"* They haven’t quite decided what to do 
with you yet.” 

“ But I am in danger, am I not ? ” said 
Paolo, determined to know' the worst. 
“ You know I am. They arc talking of killing 
me. ” 

Mariette was about to lie to him. but some¬ 
thing checked her and she said, ‘‘ I may as 
well tell you the truth, as you are a brave 
boy. They are thinking of killing you.” 

Paolo went very white, though he was not 
unprepared for this. 

“ How will they do it ? ” he asked. 
“ Do }*ou think it will be soon ? ” 

But Mariette was silent, for her 
thoughts troubled her. 

►Suddenly Paolo rose from his 
chair, and, seizing her arm, looked 
her full in the face. 

“ Tell me all about it,” he cried. 

“ I have a right to know. I promise 
you I won’t make a fuss and you 
see I cannot escape.” 

Mariette, deeply moved, covered 
her face with her hands to hide 
Paolo's pleading eyes from her 
sight; but holding her by the wrists 
he pulled them away gently. 

“ You must tell me,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ I think I ought to know 
all, as perhaps I haven’t much 
longer to live. You cannot refuse 
me a little thing like that.” 

Suddenly, to Paolo’s amazement. 

Mariette thrust him from her and 
burst into tears. 

“Is it anything very dreadful 
that they arc going to do to me ? ” 
he asked, more anxious than ever 
to learn his fate. “ You seem 
afraid to tell me. But I can stand 
a good deal, you know. I am 
not very afraid of dying—that is—- 
if—if they kill me quickly.” 

Mariotte looked up when he said 
this, gazing at him with a tear- 
stained face ; then calming herself 
with a great effort she said : “ Very 
well. I will tell you all. The 
anarchists have made a plot to 
entrap your father, who, it seems, 
is after all not in their hands, and 
they w ill tell him that if he resists 
or tries to escape them in any w ay, 
you will be put to death before the 
sun rises.” 

Paolo was silent, but quite com¬ 


posed, though his heart was full of dis¬ 
quieting thoughts; so Mariette went on: 

“ If you are to die to-morrow morning, 
someone will wave a lantern three times on 
the hill over there at one o’clock before it is 
light, and I—I shall have to kill you.” She 
looked at Paolo as she said this and again 
burst into tears. 

For the moment he felt more sorry for 
the woman than for himself and set about to 
comfort her. 

“ Oh, it’s all right,” he said. “ I know it’s 
not your fault. I’m not angry with you.” 
But his words only increased her distress. 

“ You must not cry so.” he went on. 
“ You make me feel wretched. I suppose it's 
I who ought to cry, not you, but I won’t. I’ll 
make it as easy for you as I can. and—and it 
will soon be over.” 

“How can you talk like that?’’sobbed 
Mariette. “ How is it that you do not hate 
me ? ” 

“ Because you are really good, I know ,” 
said Paolo. “You arc only the slave of 


bad men ; they’d kill you if you didn’t 
obey them. You are only their slave and 
it is all their fault, not yours.” 

Suddenly Mariette sprang to her feet, 
dashing the tears from her eyes. “ I won’t 
do it! ” she cried, stamping her foot. “ I 
won’t be a slave any more ! I will be brave 
like you. You shall not die ! ” 

For a moment hope revived in Paolo’a 
heart; the woman might help him to escape. 
Then he realised what such an act of kind¬ 
ness would cost her. 

“ But what about the anarchists ? ” he said. 
“ won’t they punish you if you disobey them ? 
They have never forgiven my father, because 
he did not go and leave a dynamite machine 
at a certain house, as he was ordered to do ; 
and I don't suppose they will treat you any 
better.” 

“ I don't care ! ” cried Mariette. “I have 
been dead till now ever since my child died— 
and I have never known w hat it was to live 
—to be free ! ” 

“ Then you are really going to help me ? ” 


Anyone . 


would have thought that the boy was dressing for some amateur theatricals, not for an adventure 
on which his life depended." (See p. 575.) 
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awktxl Pao\o» greatly excited. “ You are going 
to set me free and help me to escape in 
spite of the anarchists ? ” Marietta nodded : 
she was thinking hard how it was to be done. 

It was now nine o’clock in the evening; 
at any moment some of the anarchists 
might come to the cottage to see that Paolo 
was safe. The best time, therefore, to escape 
would be when they were assembling at the 
ruin, that is, between half-past eleven and 
twelve. 

“ We must disguise ourselves,” said 
Marietta. “ I have often had to do that, 
but the anarchists know most of my disguises. 
As for you, you must be dressed as a girl.” 

Paolo did not relish this idea, but 
Marietta told him it was quite necessary, 
so he had to give in. Without delay 
Marietta went upstairs to turn out her 
wardrobe and presently came down with a 
bundle of clothes, which she had selected 
for Paolo and herself. 

“This old widow’s disguise will do for 
me,” she said. “ I haven’t worn it for 
several years and my husband may have 
forgotten it.” For Paolo she chose a blue 
serge skirt, a loose pink blouse and a w hite 
sun-bonnet. Could anyone have seen him 
trying on his new clothes and grinning as 
he saw his reflections in a looking-glass, he 
would have thought that the boy was dressing 
for some amateur theatricals, not for an 
adventure on which his life depended. 

At half-past eleven, after partaking of a 
hurriod supper, Mariette and Paolo put on 
their disguises and prepared to sally forth 
into the darkness. 


“ You must pretend I am your mother,” 
said she. “I am a widow named Mrs. Snow 
and you are my daughter Eliza.” 

44 Very well,” said Paolo brightly, as if it 
was only a merry game. “ We’d better 
buck up, Mummie, and start on our journey.” 

44 You must bo careful not to give us away 
by being boyish,” said Mariette. “ I don't 
think girls say * buck‘up.’ ” 

“ All right. Where are we going ? ” 

“ We must get right away from here first 
of all and then perhaps we had better go to 
your friends.” 

“ Yes, to Sir Samuel Overbury at D&shford. 
That is where my mother is.” 

Mariette felt a pang of jealousy when 
Paolo mentioned his mother, but she only 
said : “ Yes, perhaps that will be best. But 
remember I am your mother now.” 

Just when the dwarf and his companions 
were concealing themselves among the ivy 
of the old ruin, the two went out into the 
moonlight. Over the fields they sped, the 
bogus mother and daughter, up over the 
hills on the side of the valley opposite to the 
hill where the signal was to be shown. 

They had been walking for about an hour 
and a half, when, pausing for rest on the top 
of one of the highest hills, they looked back 
the way they had come and saw a light flash 
on the other side of the valley. 

“ Look ! ” said Paolo. There is the 
signal.” 

“ Yes,” said Mariette, drawing the boy 
close to her, as if she had been his real 
mother. “ But you shall not die ! you shall 
not die ! ” 



J. E. Burton'.—Y ou had better write to a photo¬ 
grapher at Cambridge, such as Steams. Postcard 
photographs are sure to be available in good variety. 


(To be continued.) 


XXX 

SCOUTS’ MARCHING SONG. 

By THE Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


ERE in the promise and prime of life's 
morning. 

Here in the glow and the glory of youth. 
Dangers despising and cowardice scorning, 
March we, the liegemen of Hononr and 
Truth; 

Never the scntcheon of scouthood betraying. 

Daring what others before os have dared. 
Loyal to King and to country—obeying 
The motto that bids us be ever prepared ! 

Chorus: 

Onward! still onward we march, singing 
gaily; 

Heedless of hardships, by trials unscared; 
One little act of beneficence daily 
Duly performing, and ever prepared. 

Ever prepared for the chance of befriending 
Some of humanity’s lowest and least! 
Ever prepared for occasions of lending 
Kindly assistance to bird or to beast 1 
Deeds must be done, yea! and words mnst 
be spoken. 

Pleasure and profit and pain must be 
shared, 

H we wonid prove by infallible token 
The power of a Troop that is ever prepared. 

Chorus: Onward, still onward! etc. 


March we, prepared for whatever befall us. 
Trouble or toil that may compass our life; 
Eager to follow where duty may call us. 

Faithfnl in seasons of peace or of strife; 
Staunch and unselfish, unswerving and steady. 
Zealous in head and in heart and in hand; 
So doth a crisis find him who is ready, 

Best to obey, ay 1 and best to command ! 

Chorus ; Onward, still onward ! etc. 


[Additional verse when required.) 

Yea! and for him. at the close of life's 
story. 

Sounds the “Last Post” like a paean of 
love. 

Shines the last “ Sign ” like a symbol of glory. 

Saying “ Gone Home ” to the “ Rally ” 
above 1 

Home, where the Master of Scouts hath 
recorded 

Doings acknowledged and noticed by none; 

Home, where the least of “ good turns ” is 
rewarded 

With Praise of all praises, “My servant, 
Well done! ” 

Chorus: Onward, still onward 1 etc. 


D. W. l'OX.—The original passage from which the 
motto on the " B.O.P.” Annual title-pugo is taken, 
is to bo found in “ Juvenal,” Sat. I. 85-6 :— 

" Quicquid a mint homines, votum, timor, via, voluptos, 
Claudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.” 
Gifford’s translation is : 

** Whatever wild desires have swell’d the breast. 
Whatever passions have the soul posset; 

Joy, Sorrow, Fear, Love, Hatred, Tnt in-port. 
Rape, 

Shall form the motley subject of my page.” 

" Pueri,” of course, is an obvious substitution for 
" homines,” for the purposes of the “ B.O.P.” and 
you can make your own paraphrase of the single 
adapted line: 

“ Quicquid ligunt pueri nostri (est) farrago libelli.” 
e.g. 

“ Whatever boys have done, in any age, 
fc?hall form the motley subject of our page,” 
or, 

“ Whatever occupies and interests boys 

Provides the matter which our thought employs.” 


Mf.CHANIC.—Y ou can obtain a set of castings of the 
various parts, ready for filing up and fitting together, 
from the British Engineering and Electrical Go., 
I^ook, Staffordshire. Such a model engine ua you 
outline ought to work very well. 


JKM.—A squirrel can generally be l>ought at a bird 
shop or at a live-stock dealer's for from three to teu 
shillings; the price will vary according to the 
animal’s appearance, one with a good bushy tail 
being worth more than one poorly famished, of 
course. It is best to secure it young one, which can 
be judged by the colour of its teeth. Jn an old 
squirrel these are yellow, in a young one clear 
white. Buy your squirrel in the autumn, when it 
will be in the prime of health and condition from its 
plentiful summer food. Let your cage for it be a 
large one—3 ft. square or more at the bottom and 
from 4 ft. to 6 ft. high. Natural branching tree- 
stem perches should be fixed in, and if possible a 
revolving wheel or a swing for Master .Squirrel's 
recreation. Feed your pet on nuts, acorns, chest¬ 
nuts, and walnuts, with some drier food, like maize 
or wheat, or pieces of dry breademst. Avoid oily 
seeds such as hempseed, except now and then. A 
little bread and milk, squeezed rather dry, is re¬ 
commended ; bits of meat, though often relished*, 
must be given sparingly. 
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AN UP-OOUNTRY HOLIDAY IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 

AYE you chaps ever travelled on the roof of a 
railway carriage ? I guess not. Can't you fancy 
youreelvos on the top of an L. A P.W. express bound 
for Iondon ? Well, of course you know, the trains in 
British Guiana have not reached tho speed of those in 
the Old Country, or we might not have stuck on. 

A certain Saturday afternoon found Tat Ryan, 
my brother Jim, and myself pulling out of Georgetown 
Station, cn route to spend our holiday at the 
picturesque village of Mahoioonv,* some forty mile* 
up the const, where Pat's father owns an estate. 

We travelled 2nd Cla*s for the fun of the thine, a* 
the 1st Class compartments had no tops, and, besides 
that, they were occupied mostly by grim-looking 
planters in wide-brimmed Panamas and gaiters, and 
melancholy-looking nuns from the convent in town. 

Our carriage did not boast much in the line of luxury. 
with its hard wooden seats, but its population wa* of 
the most cosmopolitan description. There were big 
niggers and little niggers, in all shades of colour from 
brown to ebony ; the black la«ltat attired in hobble 
skirts of brilliant green, crimson, aud purple hue*, 
and wonderful hats of the latest mode. Then then* 
were East Indian cooliemen in snowy turbans, shirts 
and “ babas " (a long cotton cloth wound round tho 
waist and legs in lieu of trousers), with bare, brown 
legs. A Baboo's wife and daughters looked very gay 
in brightly coloured “ juola*,” like Zouave jackets, 
and skirts, while the head covering was the graceful 
41 emi,” which reminds one of a bridal veil, only it 
does not cover the fatx*. 

The Baboo is very fond of big brown boots -the 
I bigger the better; ho knows that he can buy a No. 

10 boot for the same price as a No. 3, so he say>S 
If big * jootu * lil * joota * all saino ting, take uni 
big • joota.’ ” You can trust Baboo to drive u bargain. 
Coolie girls, unlike their lords, always go barefoot, 
and wear heavy silver anklets which jingle musically 
.ivs they walk. When in full dress there's a ring on 
each toe (like the famous damsel of Banbury Cross'), 
and a ring through the nose, while the arms are covered 
with heavy bangles to the elbows. Add to the nigger 
and coolies a sprinkling of Chinamen and you have 
the tout cnsemblr of our fellow-travellers. 

We had been under way for about five minute 
when Pat suggested that we should go up on to the 
roof of the carriage. The view from the roof was 
worth the exertion of climbing up, and the llat, grassy 
savanna lands, with little villages here and there, 
bathed in the mellow afternoon sunlight, made a pretty 
picture. Now and then we passed a sugar plantation, 
with its tall brick factory chimney, and green fields 
of waving sugar-cane, and big herds of cattle aud mule* 
^raxing on the open pasture lauds. 

The frequent halts at the quaint little country 
stations, humming with negro life, prevented the two- 
hour journey from becoming at all monotonous, and 
soon great forests of coco-nut trees heralded the 
approach of Mahaicony. Pat's father was at tho 
station to meet us, aud we at once adjourned to Pat's 
ancestral home, where a refreshing cold tub and 
a most comforting hot dinner awaited as. 

There was a glorious moon that night; not the pale 
yellow moon of the Old Country, but the big, bright 
orb of the tropics, flooding the whole outspread world 
with its brilliant silvery blue light, like a gigantic 
aro-lamp. In the daytime the general impression of 
Maha icony is a world of green, formed by the bright 
green of the coco-nut palms, and the lighter hue of 
tho grass, intersected by bright red roads of burnt 
earth, while through the foliage you catch a glimpse 
here and there of the brown waters of the Creek, tho 
ripples flashing like silver in the sunlight. 

On this particular moonlight night, as we cycled 
•over to " Broomlea Park ” to visit our friends the 
Wilsons, instead of a world of green it was a world 
of silver, tho endless groves of palms looking like 
molten silver as the frond-like serrated branches 
swayed gently in the light breeze, while the calm still¬ 
ness of the tropical night was broken only by the 
chirruping of insects, and the soft mournful cry. 
“ Who're you, who you?" of a little night-jar tint 
hopped on the road all tho way in front of our bikes. 

It’s no good walking in the country, as tho hie 
planters live mile* apart; each house being set down 
in the middle of a big estate planted up chiefly 
with rice and coco-nuts ; so you either cycle, drive or 

• Pronounced “ Ml-conee." 


ride, whichever you fancy most. After spending some 
time at " Broomlea ” we rode on to another estate. 

•• .Spoonlands.” to visit the Campbells. The night 
was alive with Are-flics now, dancing like myriad 
points of living Are in the dark undergrowth. 

The next day being Sunday we went to church at 
tho little Presbyterian Church in the village. The 
choir of dusky belles looked quite charming in festive 
silks and satins, and they treated us to a Whitsuntide 
in them, sung with such fervour that it almost made 
up for tho lack of harmony. From church we 
went home to a good old country breakfast consisting 
of pepper-potted " labba.” fricasseed rooster, hassars, 
paoeo, and yarrow, with yams, cassava boulanger, 
and sweet potatoes by way of vegetables. " Labba " 
is a wild animal that looks something like a bush-pig* 

*id the other things with funny names (barring the 
vegetables) are " bush ” fish. 

We paid another visit to “ Broomlea" during .the 
day, and while we were there an alarm was raised 
that a " sallapnnter ” was in the fowl-house. Tliis 
gentleman is a big lizard, about four feet long, with a 
*et of teeth that would warm the heart of any dentist, 
•roupled with a great weakness for chickens. Picture 
the excitement when the three daughters of the house¬ 
hold and ourselves rushed out of the house, armed 
with shot-guns and air-rifles, to give battle to the 
monster. Of course wo let the ladies have first shot, 
and- -of course—they missed, and *' sally ” took 
cover iu a thicket. That thicket was simply ploughed 
with shot an-1 shell, but, to our unbounded astonish¬ 
ment, when the " cease fire ” sounded, lo and behold, 
that reptile with the charmed life was sneaking away 
to pastures new. Foolish fellow to break cover; he 
was very soon a corpse, looking much the worse for 
wear, and wc carried him back in triumph to grace 
the table of two young ocelots (tiger-cats) that the 
Wil-ons had caught in the savanna. One of the 
ocelots was a big fellow, nearly four feet long, with 
golden-brown fur, spotted with black. 

Wo were up with the lark next morning, as a ride 
in tho savanna was on tho tapis for tho day. The 
open savanna commences just behind “ Spoonlands. 
Imagine, boys, a great flat grassy prairie, stretching 
as far as the eyo can see, broken here aud there by 
belts of forest, and you have a bird’s-oye view of the 
savanna. In some parts it is very smooth, with 
short grass, then there are stretches of plumed pampas 
grass as high as your saddle, while in other parts 
again tho ground is nothing but little hummocks 
which make riding very risky, but our horses are 
surefooted and know how to pick their way. 

The rein had flooded the greater part of the plain, 
and when our horses, after laboriously scrambling 
through very rough ground, took affairs into their 
own hands (or rather hoofs), when they got on a bit 
of tempting sward, tho sensation was most exhilarating. 
One horse would be ahead, racing for all he was worth, 
and tho others, with necks stretched out, thundering 
along at his flying heels. A hunt in the Old Country 
is a baby to it. Imagine yourself whizzing through 
the air, with the wind singing in your cars and the 
spray dashing up in showers from the sodden grass, 
while all you’ve got to do is just to sit tight. You 
can't see the nature of the ground for water, and you 
may take a flying header over your horse’s cars 
any minute if he puts his foot in a hole ; but ho knows 
more about it than you. 

You see broken hummocky ground ahead ami try 
to rein in, but it's no good tugging, hla mouth is like 
iron and he only goes the madder; you hold your 
breath, and the next minute, hardly slackening speed, 


this too, too fiery steed is bounding from tuft to taft, 
and yon wonder if you are riding on an earthquake; 
but he never misses his footing. One** more out of 
it, and here you are on pampas grass, which whips you 
in the face as you tear tlirough it, leaving an -open 
lane behind. What’s that ahead ? Running water, 
and looks deep too 1 The hair starts to rise on your 
head, as there seems no chance of stopping this 
whirlwind of a horse, when, without even apologising 
for his abruptness, ho stops dead on the very brink, 
giving you a violeut inclination to take an involuntary 
dive, and then walks quietly through the water, which 
reaches to your saddle-girtlis. 

Our cavalcade consisted of six in ull—Campbell of 
“ Spoonlands," Jack Wilson of " Broomlea," Pat, 
Billy, another fellow from town (Harry Smith) and 
myself. Poor old Harry, how he stifbk on was a 
marvel to me, and he had hardly ever ridden a horse 
before, but stick on he did, with body braced back 
and feet stuck out in front of him, as if he was on a 
rocking-horse. Tho whole savanna was alive with 
birds; great flocks of blue and white " anoras *’ 

(or cranes), with lovely tail plumes, herons and 
spoonbills, while here and there groups of majestic 
*' negrokops " (a species of large stork), searching the 
shallow water for fish with their great bills. The 
snowy-white plumage of the cranes, and delicate ro»- 
p ink of tho spoonbills, made a pretty picture, while 
here and there a bright crimson cloud in the distance 
rcvealed a flock of “ Curri-curri,” or scarlet ibis. To 
see a flock of these birds flying in the sunshine is a 
beautiful sight, looking like a sheet of living flame. 
Most of us had guns, and we tried a bit of stalking, but 
shooting from horseback is no joke, and we had to 
give it up. 

We caught glimpses of a few alligators and several 
snakes (“ camoocLies" or water-boas), but they did 
not wait for us; while in the forest belts around we 
,-ould hear baboons howling. These gentry are big, 
howling monkeys, with long bright-red hair, quite 
picturesque brutes. They make a most awe-inspiring 
chorus, liko the roar of a hungry jaguar, and, indeed, 
their roar is often mistaken for his. 

"Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” shouts Jack Wilson as 
ho flashes past us. "Tally-ho, boys! Catch 
‘ Corsair * who can.” The rest of us, bunched together. 
are thundering at the heels of the flying " pirate,'* 
when suddenly Corsair's head goes down, and he 
seems to turn a complete somersault-, while Jack does 
a sort of aeroplane flight through the air ... . then 
all you sco is a troubled erpanse of brown savanna 
water, from which a bedraggled man and beast presently 
emerge, not a bit the woise for wear. It all happened 
so suddenly tliat we had no chance to realise how 
easily Jack might have broken his neck before w o were 
laughing at the figure he cut. 

The girls insisted on taking our photos before 
wo dismounted, and, if they thought wo looked liko 
bushrangers when we set out, it's a good tiling they 
didn't express any opinion when we got hack, weU 
soaked in brown peaty water and liquid mud; 
perhaps they couldn’t And words suitable. 

Tuesday morning found Tat, Jim and I once more 
on top of our railway carriage, on our way bade to town, 
feeling rather sore in body from our lialf-day in the 
saddle, aud a little sore at heart at leaving the Land 
of Coco nuts behind, but full of very pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of our jolly country holiday, anil already looking 
forward to the next one. 

L. II. George. 
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discovered the marks of blood, as though 
stained fingers had been pressed against it. 

*■ He was wounded rather severely, I 
should say,” said Bob as he pointed to the 
bloodstains. “I saw him clap his hand to 
his shoulder after I had fired. But he has 
got away—meanwhile, Talib, send off 
twenty horsomen to scour the plain and 
search along the road loading over the moun¬ 
tains to the Khyber. Tell them to examine 
every likely place and to question everyone 
on the road. You know what Mcrkab is 
like; go with the men and do your best to 
capture the villain. The rest who remain will 
search the town from end to end, although 
I fear it will be of little avail. Ho has 
twelve hours’ start and has evidently laid 
his plans well. If you capture him, search 
him carefully for any papers ho may have.” 

In less than half an hour the men cantered 
out, and, forming a semicircle, sw ept towards 
the mountain road. 

Bob and Amran Ali 
then searched the 
town, actively assisted 
by a number of the 
chief men to whom 
Bob had confided the 
fact that the arrest 
of the fugitive was 
of the utmost import¬ 
ance. 

But there were no 
signs of Merkab, and 
when Talib returned, 
after a long and fruit¬ 
less chase, ho also had 
to confess that there 
was not the slightest 
trace of the man. 

44 1 think that he 
must have perished in 
tho fire,” said Talib, 

“and that the blood- 
marks were from the 
hand of some one of 
the dwellers who may 
have forgotten that 
ho was bleeding.” 

4 * Very likely,” re¬ 
plied Amran, with a 
meaning smile, ** men 
easily forget a wound, 
but do not let that 
make you relax your 
vigilance, Talib. Mer¬ 
kab has escaped for 
this time, and you 
may be sure that he 
is now on liis way to 
Afzul Ali. We shall 
hear from them when 
they have completed 
their plans; therefore, it will be well to 
prepare for the worst.” 

That night Bob had a long interview with 
Abdul tho Mullah, and revealed to him all 
that had transpired. Abdul was profoundly 
affected by the story, and Bob could see that, 
with the wider knowledge, possessed by the 
Mullah of the general state of the country 
of Afghanistan, he attached even more im¬ 
portance to the plot of Afzul Ali than Amran 
Ali did. 

“It is tho beginning of tho end. Lari 
Khan,” he said, after a pause, during which 
he had been lost in meditation. “ Afzul Alt 
hates Dost Mohammed Khan, and would 
willingly see his head stuck on a spear, and 
carried through Kabul. He hates and fears 
Akbar Khan, and has tried on several 
occasions to assassinate him. His daring, 
at tho present time, is doubtless based upon 
the belief that the British and Runjeet Singh, 
the Sikh ruler, will dethrone Dost Mohammed 
Khan and place Shah Shujah in the place of 
supreme power at Kabul. Shah Shujah 


has many friends w ho like him because he 
is a man of a slack hand and would allow 
them to follow out their own schemes with¬ 
out much interference. Afzul Ali will 
never rest until he is absolute ruler of the 
Khyber Pass and the territories near it. He 
would betray Allah himself for a few pieces 
of gold. He has long coveted the wealth 
of Ghari Ghilzai and hates me almost more 
than ho does Mohammed Khan. You do 
not know the history of our people, and so 
their movements do not possess the 
significance for you that they do for me.” 

Bob had to confess that this was so, for 
as we know, his acquaintance with India 
and Afghanistan was only of the slightest 
description. Abdul tho Mullah had the 
story at his finger ends, and being a states¬ 
man of considerable ability and knowledge 
ho was able to give Bob a full outline of the 
country and its people. 


In the early part of the century the 
Douraneo kingdom consisted of Afghanistan 
proper, and part of Khorassan, Cashmere, 
and the Dcrajat, and extended from Balkh 
in tho North to the Indus in the South, and 
from Cashmere in the East to Herat in the 
West. Under Shah Zemaun more than 
200,000 strong fighting men could be sum¬ 
moned to follow tho banner of their leader. 
Tho Douraneos were divided into two great 
clans,called the Populzyes and the Barukzyes. 
The former again were divided into the 
Suddozye, or royal clan, and the Bamezye. 
the ruling clan, which supplied the Wuzeers, 
or Prime Ministers. 

Tho great ruler, Timour Shah, had as his 
chosen and favourite chief a Barukzyc 
named Poyndah Khan, whoso son, Futteh 
Khan, was ono of the bravest and ablest 
of all the Afghan statesmen. Between the 
Suddozye and Barukzyc families a bitter 
blood-feud raged, and for many years 
murders and strife divided the country into 
hostile factions. Zemaun Shah was arrested 


and had his eyes put out, and Fu 4 teh Khan 
and the Barukzyes placed Shah Mahmoud, 
a weak, puppet prince, upon the throne at 
Kabul. Shujah-ul-Mulk, brother to Zemaun 
Shah, fled for refuge to the recesses of the 
Khyber Pass, where for many years he 
enjoyed the dangerous hospitality of the 
father of Afzul Ali. 

But the weak hands of Mahmoud could not- 
hold the sceptre among a wild, turbulent 
people, and soon Shujah led an army against 
him, and inflicted upon him a total defeat. 
H 3 then ascended the throne, and for some 
years maintained himself in a position which 
daily became moro and more precarious. 

Futteh Khan, the Barukzyo leader, 
desired to enter into a close fellowship based 
upon common interests, but Shujah thought 
that he could maintain his own position 
best by balancing the power between Futteh 
Khan and Akrum Khan, Futteh’s great rival. 

He refused certain 
requests of the 
Barukzyc chieftain 
and advanced his 
opponent. This led 
to a defection on the 
I>art of Futteh Khan, 
who now allied him¬ 
self with a nephew 
of Shah Shujah, Kay- 
sur Khan of Kanda¬ 
har. They raised a 
considerable force and 
marched upon Kabul, 
but, after a fierce 
struggle, were de¬ 
feated and their part - 
net ship broken up. 
Futteh Khan fled to 
Herat and offered his 
services to Prince 
K am ran. 

In 1807 France and 
Russia became friends 
at the signing of the 
Peaee of Tilsit, when 
Alexander of Russia 
and Napoleon Buona¬ 
parte, after a sharp 
campaign, decided to 
sheathe the sword and 
become allies. One 
outcome of the friend¬ 
ship was a plan to 
invade Hindost&n 
through Persia, and 
tho name of Lucicn 
Buonaparte, brother 
of Napoleon, was free¬ 
ly mentioned as an 
Envoy at tho Court of 
the Shah at Teheran. 

In 1809 the Lion of the Punjaub, Runjeet 
Singh, a man of great intellectual ability 
and soldierly courage, gathered together a 
number of small principalities, and welded 
them into a powerful Sikh kingdom under 
his own leadership, and began to encroach 
upon the southern portion of the Dourance 
kingdom. If an understanding could l e 
come to between Russia, France, and the 
Sikh ruler, the outlook for tho British in 
India would not bo a promising one. 

Prompt steps were taken by the Govern¬ 
ment in India to forestall this understanding. 
An alliance was made with certain Sikh 
chiefs, whom Runjeet Singh had not suc¬ 
ceeded in draw ing in to himself, and a Mission 
was sent to Afghanistan to treat with Shah 
Shujah. The Mission was well received, 
although the Afghans looked with scorn 
upon tho fresh clean-shaven faces of the 
British. In a country where long hair and 
heavy beards are the signs of manhood a 
smooth chin was taken to be an indication 
of weakness, and many taunts were flung 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of the “ Royal George.” 18th Century. 

(Roi/al Havel College , Greenwich.) 

This vessel, the flagship of Admiral Kcmpenfelt, was capsized at Spithead on August 29, 1782. 
She sank with the Admiral and 800 men on board. The disaster, as will bo remembered, was 
commemorated by Cowper in his poem, “ Toll for tho Brave.” The “ Royal George ” remained 
in tho spot where she sank until tho year 1839, when, by means of the diving bell, many of her 
guns and stores were recovered. The hull was then blown to pieces by charges of gunpowder. 
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by jeering Afghans as the Envoys from 
Britain passed through the streets of 
Peshawar. 

The idea underlying the British diplomacy 
was to make of Afghanistan a strong buffer- 
state between Russia on the one hand and 
Persia on the other, and in order to carry 
out this purpose a friendly ruler at Kabul 
was imperative But Shah Shujah was 
harassed by his numerous enemies within 
the kingdom, and in 1812 a treacherous 
attack resulted in his capture, and he was 
carried a prisoner to Cashmere. He was 
offered his release if he would hand over the 
great diamond the Koh-i-noor, but he 
refused. Lator, his brother, Shah Mahmoud, 
secured his release, and Shujah took advan¬ 
tage of his freedom to accept an invitation 
from Runjeet Singh to spend some time in 
Lahore. 

He took the Koh-i-noor with him, and 
soon had cause to know that the Lion of 
the Punjaub had determined to hold it 
as his own. Instead of a guest lie found 
himself watched and guarded, and each day 
offers were made for the diamond. In the 
end Runjeet Singh obtained the stono, on 
promises which he never meant to fulfil, and 
the unfortunate Shah Shujah found himself 
in a helpless condition. 

Spies and thieves were always on the 
alert around him, and every attempt at 
escape was frustrated. He appealed secretly 
to the British for help and was promised a 
pension and a palace at Loodliianah if he 
could escape from Lahore. At length he 
managed to elude his guards, but, instead 
of seeking the help of the British at once, 
ho took to the mountains and became the 
guest of the Rajah of Kistawar, a noble, 
chivalrous man whose devotion to the 
royal fugitive stands out as one of the 
brightest deeds of Afghan hospitality and 
faithfulness. 

The Shah’s family were now safely housed 
at Loodhianah, but, between Kistawar and 
the place of refuge, Runjeet Singh’s Sikh 
horsemen were ever on the watch, and it 
was almost impossible for any man to break 
through. The only way was over the rough, 
bleak, and inhospitable mountains of Thibet, 
whose snow-covcred peaks and sides were, 
on the whole, less cruel than the fierce tribes 
who dwelt within their valley's. 

It was a journey full of dangers and diffi¬ 
culties, and, as the Shah said to Abdul the 
Mullah on a later date, “ The depth of the 
eternal snows was immense. Underneath 
the large bodies of ice the mountain 
torrents had formed themselves channels. 
The fivo rivers watering the Punjaub 
have their rise here from fountains amid 
the snows of ages. We passed mountains, 
the snows of which varied in colours, and 
at last reached the confines of Thibet, 
after experiencing the extremes of cold, 
hunger, and fatigue.” 

At length the fugitive saw the Union 
Jack flying over the red house of a British 
hill station, and for the first time for many 
years knew what peace meant. 

Meanwhile Futteh Khan pursued his 
.stormy and adventurous career. 1 he ablest 
man of his nation, his fortunes ebbed and 
flowed, but his ambitious activities knew 
no cessation. He found, in a most unex¬ 
pected manner, a strong supporter in his 
despised youngest brother, a young man who 
had been a sweeper in a templo and whoso 
education had been utterly neglected. His 
name was Dost Mohammed. 

Handsomo in person, frank in speech, and 
courtly in bearing, this youth concealed 
great natural sagacity aud bitter cruelty 
under a careless, jovial demeanour. To 
all appearance he was given over to pleasure, 
but those who know him saw that he was 


reckless, unscrupulous, courageous, and 
ambitious. He was a born leader of men, 
with a quick eye to discern strategic points, 
and was of a hardihood which did not 
hesitate to accept great risks in order to 
achieve victory. 

Shah Mahmoud, brother of Shujah, was 
weak, debauched, timid, and indolent, but 
Prince Kamran was of stronger metal. 
Futteh Khan raised a rebellion against 

them, and was partially successful, but a 
sudden and unexpected uprising on the 
part of all the Suddozyo brought about 
a defeat, and, while Dost Mohammed fled 
to Cashmere, Futteh Khan was seized, 
tortured and killed. 

When Dost Mohammed Khan heard of 
the murder, ho gathered his Barukzye tribes¬ 
men about bim and swore to have a terrible 
revenge. His clansmen flocked to his 
standard, and, inarching rapidly to Kabul, 
he seized the fortress, the Bala-Hissar as 
it was called, and almost captured Kam- 
ran’s son, young Prince Jehangirc, who 
was the nominal ruler of Kabul. Ho 

then, triumphing over the armies sent 
against him, captured Ghuznee, Kandahar, 
and Peshawar, and his kinsmen held the 
country in their grip. 

In 1823 Dost Mohammed Khan was 
supreme, and continued so until Ghuznco 
was captured by the strong arms of British 
troops. He was a ruler of the strong hand, 
unsparing in his severity and ruthless in 
his revenge. For twelve years he ruled 
Afghanistan with a rod of iron, and the 
exactions of his Barukzye soldiers were 
such that the country began to resent the 
oppression. The Douranec tribes were 
always being appealed to by adherents 
of the exiled Shah Shujah, and Runjeet 
Singh, who hated Dost Mohammed, did 
all that ho could to foment and spread 
the dissatisfaction. 

In 1833 the Sikhs took possession of 
Peshawar and threatened to march up the 
Khyber to Kabul. The loss of this important 
city was never forgiven by Dost Mohammed, 
and he now looked over the head of the Lion 
of the Punjaub and sought the assistance 
of the Lion of Britain. 

A British Mission under Captain Burnes 
was sent to Kabul, and a Resident estab¬ 
lished in the turbulent capital. Then 
followed the attack upon Herat by tlo 
Persian army, and in 1837 Lord Auckland 
began to formulate a new policy in regard 
to Afghanistan, and Alexander Burnes, 
ostensibly to open up the river Indus to 
commerce, was sent to Lahore, and then 
into Afghanistan. A British officer was also 
sent to Kandahar to see how far things 
had progressed there in the matter of 
Persian and Russian intrigue. 

After some months at Kabul, Burnes 
found that Russian promises of assistance 
had turned the mind of Dost Mohammed 
in favour of the Northern Empire, and that 
the alliance with Britain was fast becoming 
a dream. If Herat fell, Russia and Persia 
would bo powerful friends to the ruler of 
Kabul. But the city did not fall, mainly 
through the heroism of a young British 
subaltern who was the life and brain 
of the defence, and the interest of 
Britain was turned from Dost Mohammed 
Khan to the exile at Loodhianah, Shall 
Shujah. 

It was believed by Lord Auckland and 
his advisers that Dost Mohammed Khan 
had alienated the sympathy of the Afghans, 
and that in Shujah they would have a ruler 
acceptable and popular among the people, 
while devoted to British friendship. It 
was an error of judgment which was to be 
atoned for by years of fighting and with 
torrents of blood. 


CHAPTER XVIf. 


THE KABUL GATE AT GHUZNEE. 



> ow, Lari Khan.” 
said Abdul, “ you 
can see the actual 
situation as it is 
to-day. Dost 
Mohammed Khan 
with his son Akbar 
Khan is holding 
f Kabul, with diffi- 

J J culty, because of the 

\ ^ F- Iots against his rule. 

A A British army, aided 

|A |M\| by tho Sikhs, has 

,lf pushed through the 
V //\k □ \ Bolan Pass, and is 
yi r ready to attack Kan- 

P " dahar, Ghuznec, and 

finally Kabul. They 
arc joined with the Douranee followers of 
Shah Shujah, and moan to place the 
Suddozyc upon the throne, and break 
the power of the Barukzye for ever. Afzui 
Ali knows that the part ho took in the 
atrocious murder of Futteh Khan lias never 
been forgotten by Dost Mohammed, and 
that the Khan will yet lay his hands upon 
him. 

“So far he has managed to elude the 
knives of the assassins sent against him, 
and in the fastnesses above the Khyber has 
maintained his safety through all the years 
which have intervened. Ho hates me and 
would give much to possess my jaghoer of 
Ghari Ghilzai, and hopes, with the aid of 
British bayonets, to accomplish his revenge. 
I have been in Kabid and have had a long 
interview with Dost Mohammed. Ho dis¬ 
likes his alliance with Russia and Persia, and 
would much prefer to come to an under¬ 
standing with the British, if such a thing 
could be arranged. But, unfortunately, 
they havo determined to support Shah 
Shujah, under the impression that the 
Afghan people will welcome any relief from 
the strong hand of the Barukzye Ameer 
and Sirdars. 

“ Runjeet Singh has fostered this belief 
for purposes of his own, for tho Sikhs 
have long coveted tho city of Peshawar, 
the gate of tho Khyber, and will do 
anything to obtain it. Afzui Ali will 
work with Shujah so long as it suits hi-* 
policy, anti will rejoice in tho opportunity 
for revenge. I have promised tho Ameer 
to go over to Ghuznoe to inspect the 
fortifications there, and test the faith¬ 
fulness of the Sirdar and his garrison, but 
this news of the spies of Afzui Ali in my 
own town may render it necessary for me 
to remain here, in order to see that Ghari 
Ghilzai is prepared to defend itself from that 
accursed Afrecdee. 

My mind turns to thee, Lari Khan, in 
this matter of the fidelity of the Ghuzneo 
garrison. Would it be possible for Amran 
Ali, Talib, and some of thy troop, to ride 
over to confer with tho Sirdar there, and 
from the conclusions thou dost come to 
I might adviso the Ameer ? I do not want 
thee to fight against thine own people; 
Allah forbid that I should suggest it, but 
thou art shrewd, and could give me in¬ 
formation upon which I could make a 
report to Dost Mohammed Khan. Think 
the matter over and let me know as soon 
as possible.” 

It did not require much thought, for Bob 
felt that in testing the fidelity of the Sirdar 
of Ghuznee, he would not be fighting against 
the British, while at the same time he would 
bo conferring a benefit upon Abdul the 
Mullah. It was evident that, if Afzui Ali, 
were preparing to strike his ancient foe, tho 
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town of Ghari Ghilzai would have to be 
placed in a better position for defence. 

He realised the gravity of the situation 
and felt that his duty to the Mullah, who 
had so greatly befriended him, was to aid 
him as much as he could. He agreed, there¬ 
fore, to take fifty of his men, with Amran 
Ali, and Talib, and make a report such as 
Host Mohammed roquired. 

Abdul the Mullah received Bob's offer 
with gratitude, grasping the lad’s hand, and 
showing by his face how much he appreciated 
the proffered service. 

“ It is as I expected, my son,” he said. 
“ I think of thee as one of my own flesh and 
blood, never as a Feringhce, therefore I 
speak freely. Dost Mohammed confided 
a secret to me. His nephew, Abdool Hashed 
Khan, is second in command at Ghuznee. 
He is jealous of Hyder Khan, the Governor 
of the city, and has more than once been 
suspected of communicating with Shah 
Shujah and Afzul Ali. No proofs of his guilt 
have been obtained, but the Ameer desires 
him to be watched, and tested. Hyder 
Khan is a man of generous spirit and 
courage, but he is no match for the cunning 
of Abdool Bashed if he is playing the game 
of traitor. I need say no more. Ghuznee 
is some ninety miles from Kabul. When 
thou art in a position to send information 
to Dost Mohammed do so at the earliest 
moment. The Ameer will be awaiting my 
report with great anxiety.” 

A few hours later Bob gathered his troop 
in the courtyard, and asked for volunteers 
to ride to Ghuznee. Every man was anxious 
to accompany him. He chose fifty of the 
most reliable, and with Amran Ali and 
Talib appointed a meeting place beyond the 
tower of the lake. The men were ordered 
to assemble at the hour of midnight at the 
chosen place, and to reach it, not in a body, 
but one by one, choosing different routes 
and slipping away secretly, in order that 
any spies yet in the town might not know 
of the movement. 

It was a rough journey across the moun¬ 
tains, and it took four days’ hard riding 
before the troop emerged upon the open 
tract of country whioh lies between Kabul 
and Kandahar. 

Ghuznee stood upon the extreme point 
of a range of hills, and was commanded by 
a fortress of immense strength which rose 
above the town and was inaccessible from 
the hills. Along its front ran a wall, some 
seventy feet high, and a wide canal. The 
wall was well adapted for defence and the 
canal was filled with water. There were a 
number of gates, but each had been built 
up and the bridges leading to them des¬ 
troyed. From the plain leading from 
Kandahar there were no signs of possible 
entrance to the city. Trees had been 
felled, and houses and gardens broken 
down in order that the attacking force 
should find no shelter on their approach. 

As the troop of Lari Khan approached 
by way of the north, that is, from the 
direction of Kabul, the scouts reported the 
presence- of a great number of Ghazees, wild, 
fanatical Moslems who were being led by 
excited Mullahs to achieve the destruction 
of the infidels, and who had been summoned 
by the waving of the Green Banner of the 
Prophet. They were mad with rage and 
excitement and came streaming along the 
road from Kabul, waving their jezails and 
knives, and vowing death to the invader. 

Bob gathered his men about him and 
rode steadily forward until he came into 
the camp of the Ghazees. They were about 
four thousand in number, and had taken 
up their position a few miles to the north 
of Ghuznee. The tents of their leaders 


were in the centre of a multitude of 
waving flags. 

“ Peace ! ” cried Bob, as he drew near. 
“I come from Ghari Ghilzai on a mission 
from Abdul the Mullah. I am Lari Khan 
of the Diamond Star, and ride into Ghuznee 
to greet Hyder Khan.” 

“Thou canst not enter the city, I-ari Khan; 
every gate is destroyed, and entrance is 
forbidden,” came the answer. 

“Not to me, O Mullah. I muBt enter, 
either by the gate or over the walls. I 
come by order of the Ameer." 

“ Nay, my lord,” said a wild-looking 
priest, whose knife was blood-stained. “ Thou 
art only like tho rest of us. Ghuznee 
cannot be entered by any man.” 

Bob cast a glance upon the priest. He 
was a tall man, with long black beard and 
keen face. His clothes were tom and dirty, 
and his appearance denoted that he had 
been in a struggle recently. Something in 
his speech seemed to point to a different 
rank than that held by the Ghazees around 
him. 

“ Amran,” whispered Bob, as he leaned 
forward on his horse, “ keep an eye on this 
Mullah. He wants to tell us something. 
Give him a chance to have a talk with one 
of us. He may give us information about 
an entrance to Ghuznee.” 

Turning to the Mullah he then said : “ Art 
thou from Kabul, Ghazee ? ” 

" Yea, my lord, I left the Ameer seven 
days ago, to stir up my brethren among the 
mountains, and preach a holy war. I have 
succeeded, as thou mayest Bee, and here is 
the token that my zeal is strong against 
the enemy.” 

He held up his blood-stained knife and 
gave a yell of shrill defiance. He was 
answered by a chorus of screams and shouts 
from the fanatics all around. 

“ That is well. Mullah,” replied Bob, 
with some coldness. “ Serve the Ameer 
well in thine own way. I know what I 
have to do, and must enter Ghuznee before 
darkness comes.” 

Bob had taken the precaution to station 
two men together at posts ten miles apart 
between Ghuznee and Kabul, in order that 
any news might be sent off at once to the 
Ameer. Twenty men of his force were thus 
disposed of, and he had thirty men to act 
as his escort. 

Biding out of the sight of the Ghazees, 
Bob led his troop into a thick clump of trees 
and prepared to rest until nightfalL He 
called Amran and Talib, and talked the 
matter over with them. 

“ Clearly the gates arc blocked,” said he, 
“ and all the bridges destroyed, and thus 
Ghuznee is entirely cut off from the outside. 
The fortress is a mighty one, and so situated 
that nothing but heavy siege guns will have 
any effect upon its walls. Yet Hyder Khan 
must have his spies out towards Kandahar, 
from' whence the enemy will march, and 
these men will know of some way into the 
city. To-night, Amran, you and Talib 
must keep guard over the horses, while I 
scout round the city in order to find whore 
the inlet is. It ought to bo on this side, for 
on the side towards Kandahar any spy 
might be seen to enter the city by concealed 
enemies. What is the name of that gate ? ” 

As ho spoke he pointed to a bridge and 
massive gateway, the strength of which 
could be plainly discerned even at the 
considerable distance which intervened 
between Bob and Ghuznee. 

“ That is the Kabul Gate,” said Talib ; 
“ it is the strongest of them all, and appears 
to have been blocked and made impassable. 
It seems to me that if any is left unblocked 
it will be the smallest and least exposed. I 

(To be continued.) 


should try across there, my lord.” Ha 
pointed to a distant bastion almost hidden 
from view. “ There is a gate there which 
is usually open to allow travellers to enter 
the city after nightfall. It is a likely place.” 

“ Yes, Talib, and that is why I shall not 
waste much time over it. If Hyder Khan 
wanted to pour men out of the city in order 
to attack an enemy coming from Kandahar 
he would require a wide gate, and shelter. 
Through that Kabul Gate he could do what 
was needed and his men would be hidden 
from the view of men coming from the 
south. Besides, it is the way of retreat to 
Kabul, and it would seem-to be only common 
prudence to keep that way open, if at all 
possible. I shall try the Kabul Gate.” 

The July day drew near to its close, and 
as the shadows fell. Bob left his men and 
crawled down to the banks of the canal, 
about fifty yards from the gate. There was 
a dense growth of shrubbery near the bank 
and some branches of felled trees lay near. 
There was silence above the gate, but Bob 
knew that watcherB were on the alert, 
stationed in the embrasures, and listening 
for any approach to Ghuznee. 

About midnight he thought it prudent 
to get nearer, for now was the time when 
scouts would enter the city returning from 
their duties towards Kandahar. Presently 
he heard the sound of voices. A horse’s 
hoof struck the road. A quiet greeting 
was called to the watchers over the gate, 
and certain words exchanged. Then Bob 
saw a man lead his horse to the bridge, the 
great gate opened, and the scout passed in. 

“ That settles it,” said Bob to himself; 
“ the Kabul Gate is not blocked. I must 
return to Amran.” 

After conference with his officers Bob 
determined to enter the city with Amran 
and ten men, leaving Talib and the rest to 
retire some thirty miles along the Kabul 
road, and there encamp, in Borne secluded 
place, awaiting any message which might 
be Bent from Ghuznee. 

“ Be on the watch, Talib, and remember 
that we may have to come upon you in a 
hurry. If it is in the darkness, wait for tho 
signal from my whistle. If in the daytime, 
you will be able to see us before we can 
discern you. Wave a turban, in this way, 
and we shall know that we are approaching 
friends. Get away unperceived by the 
Ghazees, if you can, and beware of spies." 

About three in the morning Bob, Amran 
and his men crept within hail of the Kabul 
Gate. Bob went forward, and, from the 
shelter of the ditch, called to the sentinels. 
He was challenged on the instant, and a 
voice bade him retire and wait for daylight. 

“ I come from the Ameer, Dost Moham¬ 
med, Lord of Kabul, with an urgent message 
to Hyder Khan. Send to the Khan and tell 
him that I await his permission to enter 
Ghuznee with eleven followers.” 

There was a prolonged silence, and then 
Bob saw a crowd of Afghans emerge from 
the darkness of the walls and cross the 
bridge. They were all armed to the teeth. 
An officer drew near the ditch. 

“ I am here, my lord,” said Bob, as he 
stood up, “ you need have no mistrust. I 
am Lari Khan of the Diamond Star, the 
friend of Abdul the Mullah of Ghari Ghilzai.” 
He advanced boldly and touched his fore¬ 
head and breast with his hand in the salute 
of peace. “ My men are concealed beyond 
the ditch. Keep my coming a secret, and 
make arrangements for my seeing the 
Governor at an early hour to-morrow. 
Have I your permission to call my men ? ” 

The officer assented, and the troop slipped 
like shadows through the Kabul Gate and 
were safe in Ghuznee. 
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Do You Want to Play for Vour County? 

A Series of Eight Articles Specially Written for the “ B.O.P." 

By WILFRED RHODES 

(The /amous Yorkihire and England Cricketer ). 

CHAPTER VU.—A LITTLE ABOUT WICKET-KEEPING, AND A LOT ABOUT GENERALITIES. 



I ah not going to write much about 
wicket-keeping because, although I 
probably know more about it than you 
do, I am not a “ keeper ” myself. I have 
studied the methods of some of the world’s 
best stumpers, however, and am qualified 
to tell you something about the position. 
By the way, my articles have been some¬ 
what dry of late ; so, to make up for this, 
I will tell you a little story about one of the 
finest wicket-keepers who ever donned a 
pair of gloves, Bert Strudwick. 

The adventure took place when the last 
English team arrived out in South Africa, 
both Strudwick and I being members of the 
party. By the courtesy of the Western 
Province Cricket Club we were allowed to 
immediately start practice on their beautiful 
ground at Newlands, some eight or ten 
miles from Cape Town, which is situated 
behind Table Mountain. On the first day 
it was arranged that we should all have a 
full half-hour’s batting at the nets, and lunch 
time came just when it was “ Struddy’s ” 
turn. 

As the Western Province enclosure was 
needed for a local match in the afternoon 
we were told that the practice would be 
continued on the Cape Town Club’s ground, 
which was really only situated about half 
a mile away from the hotel in which we 
were staying at Newlands. However, 
when lunch was over, Strudwick was left 
behind, and when he found we hod gone, 
he, jumping to the conclusion that the 
Cape Town ground would be in Cape Town, 
took train for the capital and started a long 
hunt for us. 

After some hours of walking he eventually 


found a big enclosure at Green Point, many 
miles from where we were, and thinking this 
must be the right ground, he tried the gate, 
only to find it locked. But Strudwick was 
not to be beaten, and finding a hole in the 
fence, he promptly squeezed his body 
through it, only to be seized by a huge dog 
on the other side, and his trousers on his 
return told their own tale of the battlo ! 

Now, to be serious again, the duties of a 
wicket-keeper are to hold catches, take the 
chances of stumping that are offered, and 
keep down the byes. The catching is the 
most essential. Very often it makos all 
the difference between a huge score and a 
moderate one, whether or no the catches at 
the wicket are brought off. The wicket¬ 
keeper, therefore, must stand in the attitude 
most conducive to safe catching. The 
hands should be spread out, with the palms 
forward and well pressed back, so that the 
finger tops may be spared injury as far as 
possible. 

When standing up, he should be so close 
to the wicket that he can easily touch it 
with his hands; his body should be mainly 
on the off-side, where most of the chances 
come, but his left leg should be just outside 
the leg stump, so os to stop any boll which 
may just miss it. If the ball is seen to be 
coming outside the batsman’s legs, he must 
jump across like lightning, knees together. 



and hands at the height at which the ball 
may be estimated to come, as the batsman’s 
body prevents a consecutive view of it. 
Some wicket-keepers stand entirely on the 
off-side when they can implicitly trust the 
bowler’s accurooy. 

He must learn to stand perfectly firm, 
never flinching except when a ball rises 
suddenly. When learning, a long-stop 
gives confidence, but this aid should be 
gradually dispensed with; leg-balls may 
be left severely alone by the beginner. If 
the bands get badly bruised, they should be 
rested at once. 

Wicket-keeping in boys’ games is not, 
as a rule, anything like what it should be, 
and I would strongly advise any of my 


young readers who want to become first- 
class to put in a lot of practice with merely 
a bowler and the stumps. You don’t want 
to be bothered with the presenco of a batsman 
until you have properly learned how to tako 
a ball. The result of such practice will 
astonish you in a very short space of time. 

And now for a few generalities, which I 
would ask you all to bear in mind. At 
starting we must think of defence, not 
defiance, and it should be the aim of the 
beginner to keep up his wicket. No matter 
what hitting powers you possess, you will 
never be a consistent scorer unless you have 
a Bale defence, which can be obtained by 
the mastering of two methods—forward 
and backward play. The former can only 
be indulged in upon fast, dry wickets, or 
after a shower of rain, when the ball comes 
off the wet surface at a good pace. 

The slow or sticky wicket which is affected 
by the sun is one the bowler revels in ; for 
then he can get on as much break as ho 
desires, and for this reason back play must 
be the only sure way to keep the stumps 
intact. Of course, in speaking of forward 
and back play I am not taking into con¬ 
sideration those balls which are badly- 
pitched, and can be punished in almost 
any way the batsmen may desire. I am 
simply dealing with the defence of the 
wicket when meeting a good length ball, 
»'.e., one which pitches five yards away from 
the wicket. 

To play the forward stroke correctly you 
must advance the left leg and meet the ball 
with the bat when it iB on the level with the 
right leg. You may ovor-reach yourself 
at starting, or do some equally foolish thing, 
but by practising at the wicket without a 
bowler you will soon find out how far forward 
you can play without making mistakes. 
Back play explains itself, and all you need 
is a quick eye to make this mode of defence 
of great worth. 

I will not go into the ways of various 
scoring strokes again. They will come 
naturally. The great thing for the beginner 
is to have a thoroughly safe defence, and 
again let me tell you that it can only come 
with assiduous practice. 

Bowling is totally different from batting 
in many respects, for whilst the latter can 
be taught, the former will have to be a 
natural gift, if any great success is to be 
achieved. But even bom bowlers have to 
be brought out and keep up their practice; 
in fact, I know of no man who ever gained 
a bowling reputation which he had not 
thoroughly earned by his perseverance, hard 
work, and, in the majority of cases, self- 
sacrifice. 

Perhaps the four great essentials in this 
department of the game are the ability to 
bowl straight, to have sufficient command 
over the ball so as to be able to bowl any 
length, to disguise your delivery so that you 
can vary your pace and pitch without the 
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batsman being able to discern any alteration, 
and the power of so manipulating the ball 
with the fingers that twist or break is 
imparted. 

The young bowler must give up the idea 
of making use of all his physical strength in 
his endeavours to bowl very fast. It is a 
common fault with all starters to imitate 
the fastest bowlers they have ever seen, 
but only on very bad wickets is this style of 
bowling likely to be of any use, and even 
then it is dangerous and should not be 
indulged in. Of course, when a fast bowler 
can combine pDrfoct length with great pice 
he is worth playing in any side ; but at 
starting the young player should cultivate 
his length and command over the ball before 
anything else. 

Bowling at a stump in a net, with a piece 
of paper on the spot where a good length ball 
should pitch, is excellent practice. Cer¬ 
tainly, until absolute command over the 
length is attained, it is stupid for the young 
beginner to attempt breaks, or any other 
artifice practised by bowlers of great 
experience. Cultivate an easy delivery, 
and above all, be accurate. The tricks will 
come. 

I have too little space at my disposal to 
make any more mention of that very 


important subject—fielding. It is a depart¬ 
ment of the game which is greatly neglected 
by the young beginner. I would advise 
those, however, who think my liints may be 
of some service, not to neglect fielding 
practice. There are dozens of ways in 
which this can be obtained, and it must 
not be forgotten that good fielding often 
wins matches which would bo lost by resting 
entirely on the efforts of batsmen and 
bowlers. 

From schoolboy cricketers you may in 
time become first-class, but this progression 
is not achieved in a season or two. It can 
only bo the direct result of real application 
and hard work, but these alone will not 
produce pla 3 ’crs for an England Eleven. I 
have known very young and very promising 
players who did wonderfully well for their 
village clubs, and were quite capable of 
playing the best bowling in the country, 
only to fail in the most dismal manner in 
their trial games on tho County ground. 
Some, perhaps, get two or three opportunities 
of exhibiting their prowess there, but their 
play proves disappointing, and with it 
their chances of attaining any great 
height in the cricket world are usually 
gone. 

It is strange, but nevertheless a fact, that 


many young players who in all likelihood 
would have developed into wonderful bats¬ 
men, have had their careers absolutely 
spoiled at their first attempts on County 
enclosures. Village-green wickets are not 
like County wickets. On the one a ball will 
come along at quite an easy pace and will 
even, at times, get up and look at you, as it 
were, before reaching tho bat. I may be 
exaggerating somewhat, but, compared with 
the County wicket, that of tho village green 
is deadly slow. And so it is that the 
young player fails under the altered con¬ 
ditions. Almost before he starts to make 
his stroke the ball has passed, and, in all 
likelihood, alas, the bails have modestly 
retired from their wonted position. 

So when the time comas for you to play 
on an extra good wicket, like we County 
players aro accustomed to, do not be down¬ 
hearted if you fail at the first, second, or 
even third attempt. Get practice on the 
very best and fastest wickets and you 
may yet prove to be second Ranjitsinhjis, 
Haywards or Hirsts. Who knows ? But 
before taking cricket very seriously—so 
that it takes up all your time—you will 
want to give it a great amount of considera¬ 
tion, and I will talk to you about that 
in my next chat. 


The next and concluding article in this series will be entitled 

“CRICKET A8 A CAREER.*' 
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the Edge of the Earth: 

of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 
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Author of “ In the Henri of the Silent Sea," etc. 


rifling as it was, 
and at first sight 
of little value to¬ 
wards clearing up 
the mystery, they 
all felt that the 
rudely scrawled 
note which had 
come to hand 
would contain in 
the long run the 
key to enable them 
to pass farther 
inwards towards 
the centre of the maze they were treading. 

“ It points to one thing, at any rate,” said 
Mr. Hutton. “ My lad is alive ! ” 

His eye lit up; his face became visibly 
brighter. 

“ That’s something for which I can thank 
God to-night,” he said softly, as if to himself, 
and the earnest tone in which he uttered tho 
words brought home to the others how* real 
had been the fear in his heart that his boy 
was dead. To the calmer reasoning of Mr. 
Brant the deduction was by no means so 
certain os the father appeared to think it, 
but he naturally and rightly refrained from 
throwing the slightest shadow upon his 
host's outlook. 

“ It points to another thing, sir,” cried 
Kennedy excitedly. “There is someone in 
Lunechester knows something about this. 
Even if the letter was given to a third party 
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to deliver, he would know where he got it 
from. It must surely be traceable.” 

“ It points also,” put in Mr. Brant, with 
slow deliberation, “ to a third conclusion: 
that our suspicions and this first shadowy 
clue have one connecting link. Except for 
the burglary scare here, w hich may or may 
not have had a bearing on the case, the 
chief events have all taken place along the 
line of the Carndale and Lunechester canal. 
The row on tho Aqueduct—which I feel has 
some share in subsequent happenings— 
the disappearance at Carndale, and the 
letter delivered at Lunechester on the very 
day when the fellow under suspicion is 
known to have arrived in the town.” 

“ That’s it, sir,” exclaimed Kennedy w ith 
ready eagerness. w It’s getting as clear as 
daylight.” 

Both gentlemen smiled at the boy’s 
ingenuous excitement. 

“ Yes,” was Mr. Brant’s comment, “ but 
clear as daylight trying to creep through a 
particularly thick and nasty fog. No! 
No! We’re not in the full glare yet, 
Kennedy, by a very long way.” 

“ You are right! ” added Mr. Hutton, 
w ith a deep sigh. “ And perhaps w e w ere 
wisest to retire now to seek the rest which 
shall help us to renew our search more 
vigorously.” 

With a renewal of his promise that at least 
he would discover if Dennis were actually 
on the barge or not, Brant returned to 


Lunechester next morning with Kennedy, 
whilst Mr. Hutton betook himself to 
Carndale. Tho unsignod scrawl must be 
immediately put into the hands of the 
police. Mr. Brant had refused, with no 
uncertain voice, to be in any way associated 
with the latter in making research; what 
he could do he would do entirely apart from 
them, and quite unofficially. 

It had, of course, been necessary to infonu 
Mrs. Hutton of the new development, but 
whether this afforded her any relief was a 
difficult thing to judge. 

“ At any rate,” said the poor lady, “ it 
gives a slight touch with some person who 
knows.” 

“Yes, mother,” cried Phyllis, “and Tin 
certain things will be soon found out and 
put right. I’m quite certain ! ” 

Yet she was quick to turn away, lest 
her mother should suspect her tear-wet 
eyes. Dennis’s disappearance had struck 
at his sister with a greater force than 
anyone had guessed from the girl’s brave 
carriage. 

Arrived at Lunechester, Kennedy and 
Mr. Brant walked from the station to the 
High Street together, and there separated. 

“ I’m going to spy out the land in the 
neighbourhood of Pickerton’s,” said the 
latter, “ and you, I suppose, are off to the 
bank. In any case, you had better not be 
seen with me when I get near tho territory 
of the captain, or whatever you call him, 
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of tho Pretty Poll. The less that gentleman 
suspects my suspicions the better.” 

" All right,” retorted Kennedy ; “ if the 
chap's there you’re bound to spot him— 
a thick-built beggar ; clean shaven ; black, 
stubbly hair, and a close-fitting moleskin cap. 
Black eyes and a black heart— ” 

“ That will be enough to go upon for the 
present ! Call on me to-night. 1 may have 
nows: can’t say yet.” 

With which the schoolmaster nodded 
pleasantly to liis quondam pupil and passed 
briskly on his separate way. 

Lunechester Grammar School stood upon 
high rising ground well above the busy 
town, and Brant’s own house was a short 
distance beyond this, farther up the hill. 
From the High Street it would be necessary 
to cross the murky canal by one or other of 
the many bridges before ho could reach home, 
and it was not much out of his direction to 
choose the bridge overlooking Pickorton’s 
Yard. It was a pleasant August morning, 
and quite natural for one who, like himself, 
had apparently plenty of time on his hands, 
to seat himself idly upon the low wall of 
the bridge whilst leisurely filling his pipe. 

There was a barge not far from him 
alongside the wharf, and although the 
stem was at the farther end from where lie 
sat, and the name of the vessel consequently 
not visiblo to him, he made no doubt as to 
this being the boat he was socking. In 
addition to the limestone cargo, and its 
being the only barge there, Brant, who, to 
use the boys’ expression, “ could see out of 
both his eyes at once,’’ recognised the 
fellow he was looking for, although anyone 
noticing the worthy schoolmaster would 
have said ho had eyes for nothing but the 
tobacco he was pushing into his pipe-bowl. 

“ Seems a nice cheerful sort of a joker,” 
he mused, producing matches, and setting 
a light to his pipe. “ The sort of chap you’d 
pass by on the other side, if you happened 
to meet him alone—and if he’d let you ! 
H’mph ! I wonder how much there is in 
Kennedy’s notion. Well, my gentle cherub, 
you and I may meet again; wait a bit! ” 

He rose and sauntered on, enjoying the 
full flavour of his tobacco, and nobody who 
did not thoroughly know Hector Brant 
would have credited him with seeing as much 
as he had done in so short and so fully 
occupied a time. 

In accordance with his own suggestion 
Mrs. Postlewit had gone off to friends, and 
he entered an empty house. That, however, 
was nothing new or distasteful to him ; he 
was used to occasionally shifting for himself, 
holding with reason that the man or boy who 
could never rely upon his own exertions, at 
times, to meet liis own wants, was a poor, 
propped-up sort of a creature, and likely 
to come to grief sooner or later. Moreover, 
to-day loneliness was just what he wanted. 
He shut himself into his empty house, and 
there was an eager look on his face. 

“ Now to see whether the thing’s really 
workable ! ” he said, but he gave no clue 
by his utterance as to what he had in his 
mind. 

A scribbled note lay on his table from 
Mrs. Postlewit. Her key was with the 
neighbours next door, who had promised 
to see to the “ hejog ” and other living 
things. Ho had thought of asking Kennedy 
to undertake this duty, but perhaps tho 
good people next door would serve juBt as 
well. 

Thinking which, and dismissing the 
matter, he produced from his pocket 
another key, of which no duplicate had been 
issued to Mrs. Postlewit. Proceeding with 
this towards the region of the kitchen, he 
unlocked a door in the passage which evi¬ 
dently led to the cellar, and descended the 


steps, pushing the door to behind him. 
Tt closed with a snap, being provided with 
a strong lock, an unusual fitting for a 
cellar door, surely. But, then, this cellar 
was put to an unusual use. 

The ordinary cellar stairway, leading as 
it does to regions where the light is far from 
plentiful, has generally whitewashed walls, 
but the walls between which Brant now 
stepped were painted a mild green, as was 
also the inner side of the door he had just 
closed. The whole tone of the place was 


fanlight over this second doorw'ay, and the 
door itself fitted into felt-padded lintels. 
It swung back as Brant entered, swished 
softly into its felled frame, the lock gave a 
sharp click, and he was shut out from sight 
and sound of the upper w'orld. 

An hour later lie returned to his room. 
On emerging from the black under-chamber 
he had romained a few seconds in tho quiet 
light of the green passage-way, replacing 
the lamp upon its bracket, and lingering 
as if to rest his eyes. When he reached 


Not much to look at,’ he said. * but if I was to touch it up a bit wi’ a dab o’ paint it *d 
be none so bad.’ ” (See p. 681.) 


a subdued green, a pane of glass of this 
colour above the doorway letting a softened 
light into the passage. At the foot of tho 
steps a second door, also painted green upon 
the side in view, barred further advance till 
the master, having lighted a lamp which 
stood upon a bracket close to his hand, 
inserted his key into the spring lock. Unlike 
the rest of the place, the colouring of this 
lamp, save only its glass chimney, was a dull 
black. 

Turning the key in the lock, Brant pushed 
the door open and passed on, lamp in hand. 
Tho soft green light of the first chamber 
seemed almost to shrink back, so sudden 
w r as the change. Walls, ceiling, floor, all 
were coloured a dead black. There was no 


his room at. last he looked through the 
window and out into the bright clearness 
of the day, drinking in the light as a fever- 
racked man drinks cool water into his 
burning throat. 

“ How good it is to sec ! ” he murmured 
to himself. 44 Of all good things the best 
to me seems light.” 

He turned to his desk, and from a drawer 
took some paper. 

“And now to business,” he muttered. 
“ I’ve had capital success.” 

Then, stopping in his triumphant soliloquy, 
he shook a reproachful head at his imaginary 
self. 

44 Selfish, as usual! I have had capital 
success; but only from my own point of 
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From-those he drew out what was undoubtedly 
the upper portion of a figure-head. 

“ Not much to look at,” he said, “ but if 
I was to touch it up a bit wi’ a dab o’ paint 
it’d be none so bad.” 

“ The very thing,” said Brant. 44 What 
do you want for it ? ” 

“ Would five bob be too much ? I’ll 
mak’ it look gey and smart afore you has it.” 

“ See here,” said Brant. 44 You touch the 
thing up and bring it to my place, if you 
will—No. 2, Moor View—and I’ll give you 
five shillings for it. It’s just what I want. 
And I’ll get you to write mo out a few 
particulars about what barge it came from—■ 
I suppose it was this one—and the date, 
if you know' it. I’m fond of collecting 
out-of-the-way curiosities.” 

The man stared ; then burst into a laugh. 
“ What, me ! ” ho chuckled. “ Me give 
a sustifikit ? Why, I couldn’t write my 
own name, maister ! ” 

“ Ah well,” answered Brant, “ I must get 
the information from you, and write it 
myself ; though I’d sooner have had your 
own guarantee. But it can’t be helped. ’ 
And with final directions he returned to 
his house. 

In eager curiosity, as soon as the bank 
work was done for the day, Kennedy hied 
up the hill to No. 2, Moor View. All day 
the thought of yesterday’s adventure had 
been in his mind, and his expectations had 
been roused to fever heat by Mr. Brant’s 
promise of probable news in the evening. 

“ Have you found out anything, sir ? ’* 


was his first question, the moment he 
was admitted. 

“ I have,” answered the master, “ but it’s 
only a negative sort of a find, unhappily.” 

He led him into the room where he had 
just laid out tea for the two of them, and 
told him of the purchase of the figure-head. 

Kennedy listened, in w onder as to what he 
was driving at. 

I suppose you wanted a look over the 
" ” he asked. 

44 That was useful, but not necessary. No. 
what I really wanted was a sample of the 
fellow’s writing. I thought— ” 

“I see ! Cute move, sir! And is it 
like that letter ? ” 

“ I’m no nearer,” was the answer. “ The 
beggar can’t write. All I can say is, Dennis 
isn’t on that barge now.” 

He handed Kennedy a sheet of quarto. The 
lad stared at it for a moment, then looked 
up, amazement writ large in his eyes. 

“ Well, I’m bothered ! ” ho exclaimed. 
“ Well, I’m bothered ! ” 

The paper was headed “ A list of articles, 
etc., on board the Prelty Poll on 15 August, 
188-, together with diagram showing their 
positions.” It appeared to bo made to the 
minutest detail. 

“ How ever did you get it ? ” he exclaimed. 
“ You couldn’t possibly have seen it all in 
that one visit, surely ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me,” was the answer. “ At 
present all I can say is that there it is, and 
it gives no clue as to Dennis Hutton’s 
whereabouts.” 


(To be conlinued.) 
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view. So far as that poor lad’s concerned, I 
don’t seem any nearer.” 

He sat for some little time, consulting 
rough notes scribbled on small pieces of 
paper, and jotting down conclusions upon 
a page of clean quarto. Then at last he 
rose hastily, and putting on his hat left the 
house, making his w'ay to the noarest 
telegraph office, whence he despatched a 
message to Grayle Hall, and to Mr. Hutton 
at the King’s Arms Hotel at Camdale : 

“ Dennis not on barge.” 

His next step was to pay another visit 
to the Pretty Poll , w'hich, in view of his wire, 
might seem a curious thing to do. But, in 
spite of his disclaimer of any bent for 
detective work, Brant had shrewd ways of 
getting at information he was seeking, and, 
as he told himself with a whimsical smile, 
he and the gentle guardian of the Pretty 
Poll had not quite finished with each other 
yet. 

Ho reached the yard shortly after noon, 
and as a consequence the men who had been 
unloading her were gone to dinner. The 
stone-merchant, however, a personal friend 
of his, was in the office, and Brant entered 
for a brief and apparently casual chat. 

44 By the bye,” he said, after conversation 
had swung round various odds and ends of 
talk, “ by the bye. I’m looking for an old 
figurehead such as occasionally, I believe, 
gome of the canal barges used to carry.” 

“ What’s the game now ? ” laughed his 
friend. “ Going in for boat-building on 
your own account ? ” 

“ Only one of my funny little fads,” 
was the laughing reply : 44 just looking for 
an out-of-the-way garden decoration. I 
noticed a barge alongside, as I came in ; 
I think I’ll just step down and make in¬ 
quiries.” 

“Ah,” said Pickerton, “the Prelty Poll. 
Well, you may get what you want, or, just 
as likely, you may not. Smith’s a queer 
sort of chap ; he might receive you decently, 
or again he—” 

“ Might bless me in quite a roundabout 
fashion. Well, that’s really what I wanted 
to get at. Evidently this Mr. Smith, as I 
think you called him, is uncertain in his 
moods. I’ll risk a rebuff. Ta-ta ! ” 

The worthy master of the Pretty Poll was 
feeding himself in his cabin, using his knife 
for both cutting and distributing purposes, 
and hiding a goodly portion of its blade at 
intervals in his capacious mouth, when he 
was interrupted by Brant’s visit, the latter 
gentleman announcing himself through the 
hatchway. 

“ Figger’ead ? ” he grunted in natural 
astonishment. 44 You’ve come to t’ wrong 
shop for t’like o’ that.” 

44 Sorry,” said Brant pleasantly, 44 both 
for my disappointment and your interrupted 
meal.” 

He made as if to turn away. 

41 Hold on ! ” cried the man, evidently 
mollified by his visitor’s genial manner. 
“ Blest if I doubt after a’ as you have come 
to t’ wrong shop.” 

Brant smiled, but only to himself ; the 
face he turned to the other showed merely 
the eagomess of the hopeful collector. 

44 Ah ! ” he replied, 44 1 should bo awfully 
obliged—but don’t let me disturb you at 
your meal. I could easily look in again.” 

44 That’s nowt! ” was the retort. The 
fellow could evidently be polite enough when 
it suited him, or he was stroked the right 
way. He slowly worked himself up to the 
deck, and led his visitor along the boat 
coaming to the cabin at the farther end. 
Here, dropping into the hold, he pulled the 
door open, and rummaged about inside. 
Brant followed as he dragged to the doorway 
a box containing several pieces of rough wood. 


Problem No. 729. 
By W. Pauly. 


I BLACK. I 



qoi.ution of No. 728. 1, R—Q Kt 8, 

^ K x Kt. 2, It checks at Kt 6 or R 6, 
and 3, Kt mates. This should bo compared 
with No. 724. 

Mr. A. C. White has now presented to his 
correspondents a book on 44 The Theory of 
Pawn Promotion,” which can be obtained 
for 4«. from the Office of 44 The Chess 
Amateur ” in Stroud. There are many 
problems by Shinkman, Pauly, Kubbel, 
Holzhausen, Loyd, Bettmann, Meyer, Hoeg, 
Wainwright, and about 140 other composers, 
on 100 large and 442 small diagrams with 
solutions and notes. Most of the problems 


are in 3 moves, and a few of them are 
self-mates. The following have interesting 
promotions, and for the sake of simplicity we 
give them in the alphabetical notation. By 
K. A. L. Kubbel. K A8 ; P A4, B3, B6. C6, 
G6, H5, H6. K E8 ; M H4 ; P A5, C5, Do, 
E5, E6, E7, F5, G5. J3. 

By M. Marble. K E4 ; M B1 ; N H8 ; 
PG2, H7. KH2; P G3. }3. 

By M. Havel. K A3; L G3 ; 0 D7 ; 
P B7, F7. K D8 ; M A6, G6 ; N G4 ; O A8, 
G8 ; P A4, C7, D4, E7. }3. 

By S. Lloyd. K H4 ; M El ; N G3 ; 
0 G2 ; P A7, B7. K HI ; N A8, Gl. }3. 

By W. A. Shinkman. K D6; O B4, F4. 
K D1; N A1 ; O Gl ; P B2, C2, D2, E2, 
F2. J3. 

The peculiar promotion is not always on 
White’s side, but sometimes on Black’s or on 
both sides. By N. Hoeg. K B7 ; L H7 ; 
M B2; N C6, E7 ; O H5. K H2 ; N F2 ; 
P C7, F3, G2. J3. 

By H. F. L. Meyer. K H7 ; M B8 ; N Cl. 
FI ; 0 Al, CG; P B7, C7, D4, E3. K B6; 
N B1; P A2, B2, C2, C3. J3. And one from 
the year 1877 by the same author :—K F2 ; 
N Cl, F5 ; 0 E7; P B2, D4, D7. K H4; 
P A2, B3, C2, F6, F7, H5. |3. 

By H. W. Bettmann. K F2; L Do; 
0D3 ; PA5, D2. KB1 ; P A2, B2, B3, F3. 
{3. This has 3 tries with the L which 
are defeated by the P becoming L, N and 
0. 

A P can move all the w'ay, as was shown in 
1861 by S. Loyd thus :—K H5 ; M Bo, E2 ; 
0 Al, H3 ; P B2, C2, G3. K HI ; M C8 ; N 
D8;0 A8;PA3,BG,B7,E3,F7, H7. J5. In 
1882 a P was moved along the diagonal by 
H. F. L. Meyer thus :—K Cl; L H2 ; M 
H3, H4 ; N D5, D6 ; O C8, D1; P B2, F5. 
K Al ; L E5 ; M G7, H8; N H7; O C3, 
G8 ; P C7, D4, F6, G3, C.4, G5. \1. 
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The Magazines of the Great Schools. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


T here cannot bo any present or past 
Harrow boy who does not know 
“ The Harrovian,” though it is quite a 
youngster as compared with some school - 
magazines, for it is now in its twenty-seventh 
ear. Its covers are of the famous dark- 
lue which Harrow affects in moro wavs 
than one, and its front page bears its title, 



THE HAILEYBUKIAN. 

the details of the number itself, and the 
Harrow coat-of-arms and mottoes. 

Sixpence is the price, and nine times a year 
docs the straw 7 -hatted youth with the dark- 
blue ribbon have to “ fork out ” that amount 
for his copy of “ The Harrovian.” He 
cannot complain, however, that ho does 
not get his money’s worth, for perhaps no 
school-magazine contains moro matter in 
its sixteen pages than does “The Harrovian.” 
It is often only by resorting to type smaller 
than most magazines have, in many parts 
of it, that tho editors can got all their 
desirable matter into the issue for a certain 
month. The most delightful portion of 
the paper is undoubtedly the pars, 
written under “ Here and There,” which 
are quite at tho head of anything similar to 
them in other school-magazines. They are 
always extremely smart, well-written, and 
literary in character, whilst still of such a 
popular class and typo as to captivate all 
readers. 

When you pick up “The Haileyburian ” 
you arc at first inclined to imagine that you 
have got hold of some well-known weekly 
by mistake, for the cream-coloured paper, 
the style and get-up of it, the printing, etc., 
insensibly suggest “ The Spectator ” or 
“ Saturday Review,” though the contents 
are very different. Hailcybury College may 
well be proud of “The Haileyburian,” for 
it contains—at least the number before mo 
does—better original matter than any other 
school-magazine I know or have seen. 
Some of these contributions are of a high class 
indeed. 

“ The Haileyburian ” has the third 
largest circulation amongst its rivals, for 
it sells to the extent of 1200 copies monthly. 
It costs sixpence or ninepence, according to 
size ; and no fewer than eleven, occasionally 
twelve, numbers of it appear annually. There 



THE MALVERNTAN. 

are twenty-eight pages, too, and a record of 
forty-four years’ unbroken history stands 
behind it. 

Malvern College rejoices in “ The Malver- 
nian,” which has generally fourteen pages, 
rather larger than those of “ The Hailey¬ 
burian,” and of w'hiter paper. There is no 
mincing matters with the editor of Malvern’s 
magazine ; he gets to work at once. His 
very first words in a number before me are, 


PART II. 

“ Tho chief factor of an Editorial seems to 
be discontent—generally.” A boy who has 
noticed that feature of editorial life must 
either be the son of an editor—or have the 
editorial instinct born in him. 

The magazine is thirty-six years old, and 
comes out eight times a year at the usual 
price. Now and then it brings with it a 
photographic picture of some striking event 
at the College. Like Haileybury, it seems 
that Malvern cultivates the poetry muse. 

“ Tho Glenalmond Chronicle ” has been 
going for thirty-one years, and is “ still 
running.” It finds 350 purchasers each 
month, and its price varies from sixpence to 
a shilling, the latter price being a record for 
such magazines as this. Well, it is good to 
hold the record in anything rather than to 
stand immovable. Not more than six or seven 
numbers appear yearly, as a rule, and the 
paper holds another and finer record in that 
one of its editors (Mr. A. S. Reid, M.A.) acted 
in that capacity for at least twenty-five 
years, being usually assisted by two sixth- 
form boys. Topics dealing with Old Boys 
are much in evidence, and are greatly 

THE 

HARROVIAN. 



appreciated by the readers of “ The Glenal¬ 
mond Chronicle.” 

Bradfield College has a monthly news¬ 
paper w'hich bears one of the longest names 
amongst such papers, rejoicing as it docs 
in the title of “ The Bradfield College 
Chronicle.” Like most things that emanate 
from that school, however, the journal 
bears tho impress of being up-to-date, and 
of keeping well in touch with modem things 
and methods. In one respect it certainly 
does lag somewhat behind its compeers, 
and probably touches the minimum mark 
of the bigger public school magazines ; for 
one learns that only five times yearly does 
the “Bradfield College Chronicle” appear 
to gladden the hearts of the Berkshire school- 
youths. 

It has a circulation of 700 per issue, which 
is very far from being unsatisfactory, so 
that there seems all tho more reason for a 
more frequent appearance of tho paper. 
The editors of this journal are always two 
boys selected from the upper sixth, and 
their work is usually very satisfactorily done. 
There are the customary accounts of 
sporting items relating to the past and 
present boys ; the usual lists of promotions 
etc., more or less interesting. Good original 
contributions, however, would doubtless 
be welcomed by the editors of “ The Brad¬ 


field College Chronicle ” as eagerly as they 
would be by most of its contemporaries. 

A very smart little magazine is “ Tho 
Taylorian,” with its covers of pale green, 
which records the doings and story of the 
Merchant Taylors’ School every two months 
or so, for the benefit of this generation and 
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GLENALMOND CHRONICLE. 

Vltrrti 

posterity. An excellent representation of 
the coat-of-arms occupies about half of the 
front cover, below which appears a table 
of tho contents. IUustratioas aro capital, 
and moro frequently met with than in 
almost any similar magazine, often three 
or four appearing in one number. The 
original matter, poetry and descriptive 
articles, is above the average, both in 
quantity and quality, whilst even a good 
original story is to be found now and then 
in the pages of “ Tho Taylorian,” a novelty 
refreshing indeed in a school-magazine. 
The editor of this paper is certainly to be 
congratulated on the original contributions 
he manages to secure from his readers. 

“ The Taylorian ” is about the same size 
as the “ Fettesian ” or “Tho School 
Magazine ” of Uppingham. It sells to the 
extent of 600 per issue, and can look back on 
a very useful career of thirty-three years. 
One noteworthy feature about it is that its 
salo is purely voluntary, no boy is compelled 
to subscribe towards it, as boys are to their 
papers at some of the schools dealt with. 
Though, as a matter of fact, I think every boy 
ought to feel proud to support his school 
magazine, and to do all he can for its success 
in every possible way. “ Tho Taylorian ” 
has thirty-two pages, and is edited by a 
master, who, I believe, invariably has the 
assistance of one or more boys belonging to 
the highest form in the school. 

Next to the editor of “ The Radleian,” 
for plain-speaking, commend mo to the 
editor of “ Tho Blundellian.” Observe a 
few of his “ gentle hints ” to the Tiverton 



ttbe tTaplortan 

fraternity. “ The Fire Brigade has been 
most energetic, trying to ‘do records,’ 
tearing about on the Wednesday afternoons.” 
“ We appeal to our readers to take due notice 
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that there is a Blundellian box in the library, 
which is not meant solely to be a repository 
for orange-pips and sweetmeat wrappers, 
but is meant occasionally for contributions 
to this paper. N.B.—Poetry for choice,— 
and it should preferably have some kind of 
metre 1 ” 

An editor of promise, this one ! Of all 
noticos in the magazine, football is by far 
most prominent, for the Tiverton school 
goes in strongly for this sport. It must be 
confessed that “ The Blundellian ’’ minus 
its football ilea's would be somewhat bald, 

iff jLpplonian. 



as the other matter is not especially either 
full or interesting in some respects. Yet 
the editor who can make such smart com¬ 
ments on Blundellian events, etc., as this 
editor does on his front page, should not 
have much difficulty in getting the many 
and clever boys at the school to support him 
in his efforts to make the paper a great 
success. Ho thoroughly deserves it. 

This magazine has been running since 1878, 
and has a regular circulation of over 400, 
being issued six times a year, twice each 
term. The editor is chosen from the sixth- 
form boys each year. Altogether “ The 
Blundellian ” is quite in the front rank of 
the magazines published by the first-grade 
schools of the type of that founded by good 
old Peter Blundell, at Tiverton, Devonshire, 
so many long years ago. 

For forty-two years the school-magazine 


THE 





of Christ’s Hospital, very appropriately 
named “ The Blue,” has appeared to gladden 
the hearts of budding Bluecoat boys who 
wished to see their names in print as having 
distinguished themselves in some way or 
other. “ The Blue ” has more than one 
title to fame, however. Its circulation, 
which is approximately 1000 per number, 
commands respect, whilst its contents 
are in themselves of more than usual 
interest. 

Moreover, it holds one record amongst the 
magazines of the great and famous schools, 
for it is published at the price of twopence a 


number, which is the lowest sum demanded 
for any such production at the schools. The 
editor of “ The Blue ” is generally one of the 
“ Grecians ” of the 
school, and a youtli 
who has established 
for himself at least 
some pretensions to 
literary ability and 
power of writing. A 
school that can 
boast of such a 
quintette as Charles 
Lamb, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, 

Leigh Hunt, George 
Peele, anti Samuel 
Richardson amongst 
its alumni, must per¬ 
force have a literary 
reputation to main¬ 
tain which requires 
that great care 
should be exercised 
in appointing any 
boy as editor of its 
literary productions. 

The “ Rossallian,” 
of Rossal School, has 
existed for forty- 
four years, and has 

three editors, who are chosen from the 
upper sixth form. About 600 copies of each 
number are issued, and some nine appear 

[the end.] 
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annually, at the same price as most of the 
school magazines. “ The Rossallian ” is 
usually a bright and breezy production, and 
has a strong and 
growing influence 
amongst those for 
whom it caters. 

“ The Reptonian ’* 
is a good-looking, 
clearly printed mag¬ 
azine ; nearly square 
in shape, thus differ¬ 
ing from most of its 
confreres. It has 
been running since 
1866, and is edited 
by a sixth-form boy. 
Its circulation is 
something like 500 
each number, and 
there are eight issued 
annually. “The 
Reptonian" has 
usually one or two 
good original con¬ 
tributions in each 
issue, and its poetic 
efforts are somewhat 
above the average. 

There are many 
other excellent 
magazines, but our avail- 
is for the present quite 


public-school 
able space 
exhausted. 


Brilliant Butterflies 
of the Amazon. 

By ARTHUR TWIDLE. 


short time ago one of our daily papers 
announced the capture in England 
of an enormous butterfly of the swallow¬ 
tail variety, which had presumably been 
brought to this country in the chrysalis 
state among bales of goods, or possibly in 
a crate of fruit. It was stated to have 
reached the grand proportions of thirteen 
and three-quarter inches, measuring across 
the open wings. Many entomologists no 
doubt opened their eyes in astonishment 
and were very anxious to get further particu¬ 
lars of this phenomenon. On investigation 
the figures proved to be a printer’s error, 
the correct measurement of the specimen 
being three and three-quarter inches across 
the wings. It was said to be in very fine 
condition, showing that it had developed 
shortly before its capture. 

Foreign butterflies sometimes make long 
and extraordinary journeys in this way. A 
very interesting instance was related to me 
by Dr. Wallace. A friend sent him an 
orchid from abroad which was placed in the 
conservatory, where some time afterwards 
a beautiful butterfly, fresh from the chrysalis, 
was discovered. The learned doctor saw at 
once that it was a rarity and that the 
only possible explanation of its presence was 
that it had come over in the pupa state 
attached to the orchid and had developed 
in the agreeable warmth of the conservatory. 
It was taken by the great scientist to London 
and proved to be so rare that it was 
represented in the National Collection by 
a drawing only, no specimen having been 
obtainable ! 

Although there is no butterfly or moth 
known at present which measures thirteen 
and three-quarter inches across the ex¬ 


panded wings, yet there are several specie* 
among the Ornithoptbra mentioned in 
the last paper,* the females of which reach 
the magnificent size of eight and a half 
or nine inches. The largest butterfly 
known, Ornithoptera Alexandra, meas¬ 
ures no less than twelve and a-half 
inches, while the Great Atlas moth of the 
Himalayas, measured from one in my 
collection, is ten and seven-eighths inches. 

In the early part of last year Dr. Wallace 
showed me a print that he had received from 
a friend in Lima of a huge butterfly, appar¬ 
ently quite unknown, and larger, if anything, 
than the great Ornithoptera. 

The beauty of a butterfly does not, 
however, depend upon its size ; and I think 
that few will question this statement after 
looking at the coloured plate.f which 
depicts a few specimens of the marvellous 
group of the Morphos, as they are termed. 

If the grandest group of butterflies 
comes from the Malay Archipelago, we can 
confidently claim that the palm for ex¬ 
quisite beauty must be awarded to the 
Morphos of the regions of the Amazon. 
Colombia, and the northern parts of South 
America. There are upward of thirty 
species of these, mostly South American. 

From 1848 onward Dr. Wallace and Mr. 
Bates, the naturalist, entomologised up the 
.Amazon and its various tributaries, and 
spent in these regions four and eleven years 
respectively, capturing and naming in¬ 
numerable species of butterflies and moths. 
Unfortunately the greater part of Dr. 
Wallace’s collection was irretrievably lost 

• See “ Butterflies of the Tropioal Forest*,’' p. 5*>9. 

t Sec Frontispiece to this volume auci cover oi 
July Part. 
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on h» journey home, the ship taking fire 
and everything being destroyed. 

It is very difficult to describe the lovely 
iridescent blue and green and pearly tints 
found in the various species of the Morphos. 
Take for instanoe Morpiio Cypris, the most 
brilliant of the blues and in some aspects 
a positively dazzling object. It wifi be 
observed that its beautiful sheen appears 
and disappears according to the position 
of the wing to the direct light, and is so 
brilliant that it can be soen in the sunshine 
for a considerable distance. There is an 
allied species, Morpho Cacica, of the most 
intense blue imaginable. 

It is not evory boy who is privileged to 
roam the forests of the Amazon, or to 
wander along its sunny streams and tribu¬ 
taries as they rush through the primeval 
solitudes. If fortune should favour a 
young collector in this way he would find 

^0 


among the denizens of this leafy paradise 
the fine deep blue-green butterfly Morpho 
Mbnelaus, which frequents the water¬ 
courses and sails lazily along, occasionally 
flapping its great wings. When closely 
examined in a direct light the general 
colour is blue, but if tilted slightly the wings 
are suffused with a beautiful green, and 
various warm hues in infinite and subtle 
gradations can be discerned also. Menelaus 
measures from six and a half to seven inches 
across the wings and is a very high flier. 

The small butterfly Ancyluris Meli- 
BCEU3 is beautifully decorated on the under¬ 
side and is radiant with deep blue, black, 
yellow and fiery orange. 

I have left until last the mention of what 
is in my opinion the most exquisitely 
beautiful butterfly in the world. It is 
named Morpho Sulkowskyi after a Russian 
prince. The popular name is the “ Pearl ” 



and it more than justifies this princely title. 
Its most delicate and exquisite beauty is 
emphasised by the faint suggestion of the 
under-side markings, which appear in semi¬ 
transparent form through the wings and 
being of a quiet brown and fawn give an 
effect through the pearly surface which is 
wonderful beyond words. The iridescent 
effect is strengthened by the fine finishing 
touch of dark-brown and red at the bottom 
of the lower wings. 

When turned from the direct light the 
wings lose practically the whole of the 
pearly effect. Those who are conversant 
with the metamorphosis of our English 
butterflies and delight in their newborn 
beauty, should imagine, if they can, this 
lovely gem soon after it has developed 
from the chrysalis. I cannot conceive in 
the whole range of the insect world anything 
more beautiful. 

^0 


A Story 
in Two 
Chapters. 


Th 


hobtly after dawn 
Kenny awoke with 
, a start, roused by 
' some scuffling out¬ 
side the cabin. He 
sprang out of his 
bunk ; but his 
feet had scarcely 
J \ ■ reached the deck 

\ w * len 

. V gripped by several 

' pairs of arms, and, 

despite his struggles, thrown 
to the floor. A minute 
later he was firmly bound, 
fluently cursing four rather 
breathless Filipinos. When 

U they had recovered their 
wind, his captors picked 
him up with little ceremony 
and carried him down to 
the little saloon, finally 
dumping him on the floor 
beside Cooper. The electric light was 

burning, and by wriggling on to his elbow 

Kenny was ablo to count his comrades in 
misfortune. 

The white members of the ship's company 
were all there except the third mate. 

“ Where’s Keyes t ” Kenny asked. “ He 
was taking your watch, wasn’t he, Mr. 
Morgan ? ” 

Cooper groaned. “ They boloed him, 
him and the Chino quartermaster. It was 
the General, himself, did the job for poor 
Keyes, so far as I can make out from their 
talk. The whole mob is on board now, 
though howthey came, I’ve no idea. They’re 
dry, bo they didn’t swim, and they had no 
boats.” 



“ Rafts it was, sir,” said the mate. “ I 
saw them as I got on deck, but they downed 
me at once, before I could do anything.” 

“ Rafts,” echoed Kenny bitterly. 
“ What a fool I was not to think of it. 
Hemp, of course. I knew the timber was 
too heavy to float, but I forgot the hemp. 
Hullo I Here’s the great patriot,” as the 
General entered the Baloon. 

The newcomer surveyed the prisoners 
with cool effrontery. 


e Gun-Runners. 

A Yarn oT the Philippines. 



By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 

Author of “ The Escape of the Alleyn inn,” etc. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ I’m sorry. Illustrious Seftores, to treat 
you so; but in the cause of Liberty, you 
know, all is right. And, if you are reason¬ 
able, all can be adjusted. You, Sefior 
Capitan, were too hasty. But I knew the 
English are always so ; and I had made 
arrangements. Yon see, I have to get into 
Concepcion without alarming the good 
people of the place. They won’t suspect 
your steamer—or my steamer, rather. The 
money, you may like to know, is now on 
board ; but it was never meant for you. 
The cause of Liberty does not pay for what 
it can take free. After I have finished 
at Concepcion, I shall make you an offer, 
which I don’t think you will refuse. I am 
sure you won’t hesitate about it—after 
you have seen what is going to happen to 
some foolish people in Concepcion who 
refused to listen to me. Now, I am going 
to untie one of you, and he can loose the 
rest. But there will be a guard at the door, 
a guard with bolos, you understand ! And 
I should be sorry for another accident like the 
one which happened to your poor officer.” 

At sunrise the Calabria was entering 
a palm-fringed bay, at the farther end of 
which lay a fair-sized town. A conple of 
small steamers, anchored off the wharf, 
showed that, as yet, the place had escaped 
the attentions of the patriots. The new 
crew seemed to know the harbour well, 
for they steamed boldly in, flying the Red 
Ensign, and dropped anchor only some 
four hundred yards off the quay head. The 
boats had been cleared away, ready, for 
lowering, and the vessel had hardly brought 
up before the insurgents wore clambering 
into them. 

Kenny quietly watched the proceedings 
through the port-hole. “ Be ready, you 
fellows,” he said. “ They’re only leaving 
half a dozen on guard, and wo must try and 
get behind ’em quietly, whilst they’re 
watching the others land. Half a dozen ! 
No, only four—two, by all that’s great! 
Oh, the idiots ! ” 

He went to the settee, lifted the cushion, 
and produced a key. “ This is the duplicate 


key for our prison door. I suppose they 
never thought of that. Are you ready ? 
Remember, we’ve got to sKp round, and 
down those two before they have time to 
draw their bolos.” 

The boats were now alongside the quay, 
but the town was still asleep. Then, 
suddenly, a rifle went off by accident. In 
a moment all was confusion. Dogs barked, 
women screamed in the houses, their voices 
coming clear and distinct across the still 
water ; half-clad men rushed into the street, 
then Pod back as they saw the insurgents 
racing along the quay, encouraged by the 
General, who, like a good commander, led 
them from behind. The two guards left 
on board craned over the rail, jabbering 
excitedly. 

“ Now,” said Kenny as he stepped out. 
“ Don’t hurt them too much.”' 

It was all over in a few seconds. The 
guards were seized from behind and securely 
lashed, almost before they knew what had 
happened. 

“ Keep out of sight, you fellows, can’t 
you T ” the skipper snapped. “ Mr. Jarvis, 
let the Chinos out; they seem to be locked 
in the fo’c’s’le. Tell Number One to get one 
of those cases of rifles open and some 
ammunition. Mr. Morgan, I’ll want you 
and the chief and his men to form a guard 
of honour at that companion ladder later on. 
Pick out the best guns for yourselves.” 

Suddenly a thin haze of smoke rose in 
the middle of the town, a haze which rapidly 
l»came a cloud. Meanwhile, occasional 
shots rang out, and the shouts and screams 
seemed to increase rather than diminish. 
Every now and then the watchers on the 
caught a glimpse of fleeing natives, 
one or two parties made attempts to 
reach the little fleet of canoes drawn up 
on the beach. But, each time, their pursuers 
headed them off, and Cooper’s face grew 
white as he saw the women and children 
go down before the merciless bolos. 

“ Oh, Wilson, turn the Maxim on the 
scoundrels ! ” he cried. 

But the skipper shook his head. “ Not 
yet,” he said. “Not yet. I shouldn’t 
get enough.” 
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its lead, though the rowers in the other boat 
raised a howl of triumph when they saw 
their quarry making for the Calabria , 
and not for one of the other steamers 
which were already under way and heading 
out towards the open sea. As the canoe 
drew alongside the companion ladder. 
Cooper, forgetful of Kenny’s instructions, 
ran down and helped the girl to scramble 
out of the little craft. 

The General, who had started to his 
feet on seeing Cooper at liberty, snatched 
a rifle from one of his men, and raised it 
to his shoulder, but put it down again when 
he saw that he might hit the girl as well. 
For a moment the rowers paused, as if 
expecting a shot from the ship; then, 
seeing all apparently quiet, once more bent 
their backs to their task. The ship was 
swinging stem on to the land, and until 
they were almost abreast of the ladder the 
boat’s crew could see nothing of Kenny, who 
was standing beside his machine-gun. 

Suddenly they came in view of it, saw 
its evil-looking muzzle pointing straight to¬ 
wards them, and the skipper, cool and 
smiling, his Anger on the trigger. Tho 
General's jaw dropped, whilst his men 
cowered trembling on the thwarts; for, of 
all things, the Filipino hates a machine-gun 
most. 

“ Throw your guns and bolos overboard,” 
commanded Kenny. The order was obeyed 
instantly, with almost feverish haste. The 
General, alone, showed some reluctance 
to part with his revolver, but changed his 
mind rapidly when the gun was shifted 
slightly and trained directly on himself. 
“ Now come alongside,” continued the 
skipper. “ Mr. Morgan,” to the mate, “ I 
shan’t be able to cover them from here, as 
they come up, but you and tho others can 
keep ’em in check with your rifles. Make 
them come up one by one, and let the 
carpenter iron them. Como alongside, your 
Excellency,” ho went on in Spanish to the 
General. “ Como alongside, and be quick 
or tho gun may go off by accident.” 

Again the boat’s crew obeyed and, five 
minutes later, all were manacled securely 
and turned over to the charge of the Chinese 
boatswain. “ Tell Number One to see there's 
no mistake, Mr. Morgan,” shouted Kenny, 
“ especially over the General. I wouldn't 
lose him for anything. And now send mo 
up two or three men to shift this gun.” 

The lashings of the pedestal were cast 
off, and the Maxim placed abaft the wheel- 
house, where it commanded the shore. 
Kenny trained it carefully on the quay. 

“ Get a rifle, and fire three or four shots. 
Jack,” he said. “ They’re pretty quiet on 
shore now, and they’ll hear.” 

Cooper obeyed; and a few moments 
later, Kenny was rewarded by the sight of 
the insurgents hurrying down to the wharf, 
evidently disturbed at the thought that 
something might have happened to their 
chief. Tho skipper squinted along the gun 
again, his finger on the trigger. 

“ I’ll get ’em nicely bunched,” he said. 
“ Yes, that’s it. They’re almost all there. 
Now ...” 

The gun whirred out its hail of lead, and 
the group on the pier-head went down like 
chaff. A few seconds, and it was over. 
Paralysed by tho sudden discharge, tt e 
insurgents stood helpless, until the majority 
of their number had been laid low ; then 
the few who yet remained seemed to recover 
their senses and jumped into the water. 
One or two endeavoured to escape by 
running back along the quay, but the 
fire swept along and caught them too. 

Kenny straightened himself out with a 
sigh. “ That’s over,” he said. ” Bah! 
what an execution. But they deserved it. 


As the canoe drew alongside the companion ladder. Cooper . . . ran down and helped the 
girl to scramble out of the little craft." 


the Btarboard side. They can come aboard 
easy enough. Hullo! Here the patriots 
come after them. The General himself 1 
We have him, oh, we have him, sure. See 
to those people. I’m going to get my 
ice-chest ready. She’s swung just right. 
The gun'll be out of sight from the shore, 
behind the wheel-house.” 

A canoe containing two people, an old 
white man and a young girl, was making 
straight for the Calabria , its occupants 
evidently being unaware that she was the 
vessel from which the insurgents had landed. 
They had hardly got past the line of the 
jetty before a small party of the rebels, 
amongst whom the General’s gaudy uniform 
showed conspicuously, rushed down to the 
quay, tumbled into one of the boats in 
which they had gone ashore, and started 
in pursuit. 

Cooper peered through a slit in the 
weather cloth, w’atching the race with 
anxious eyes. The light canoe retained 


By this time tho town was blazing in a 
dozen places, the flimsy little bamboo and 
nipa shacks burning fiercely, with a crackling 
and roaring which almost drowned the 
noise of the fight. The insurgents seemed 
to be hunting the townspeople into the 
hills at the back, for the Calabria's crew’ 
could now see nothing of either pursuers 
or pursued. 

‘‘ You’re too late, Wilson,” sighed 
Cooper. 

“ Don’t be a • fool. Jack,” replied the 
skipper. “ I’ll show you a good killing soon, 
if that’s what you want. Why, man. nino- 
tenths of the guns are still on board. 
Don’t you think they’ll come back for them ? 
And the money, there’s a dozen sacks of it 
in my cabin. I saw it just now. Oh, 
we’ll get square with—Hullo, look there, in 
that canoe—a white man and a white 
woman ! Stand up and w'ave your hand¬ 
kerchief. That’s it. She’s seen you. Get 
out of sight again. The ladder's down on 
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The townspeople will finish off the wounded, 
I expect, and the sharks are already busy 
with those on the water. Mr. Jarvis, take 
that boat and bring our other boat 9 back, 
and any of the guns you can find. . . . 
Now, Jack, we’ll see to the General.” 

“ Are you going to hang him, Wilson ? ** 
he asked. 

The skipper shook his head. “ No, I 
had my turn just now, on the quay ; but 
111 turn him over to the American Army. 
They’ll fix him, and he’ll have time to think 
it over beforehand, and to wonder if it 
hurts. Now let’s go and count that 
money.” 

Forty-eight hours later the Calabria 
steamed into a little port, over the principal 
building in which the Stars and Stripes were 
floating. Kenny was in high spirits. He 
had dropped all his cargo of guns and 
ammunition overboard, remarking as he 
watched the last case go: 

“ That’s a load off my mind, Jack. 
There were only half a dozen short when 
Jarvis collected them up on shore, yet the 
money I got was a thousand pesos over the 
contract price. I wonder whore the brigands 
looted all that cash. I suppose the owners 
had their throats cut, all in the cause of 
Liberty and Independence.” 


Captain Parks, of the United States 
Army, was just sitting down to lunch when 
the orderly showed in the skipper of the 
Calabria. 

“ Morning, Captain,” said the officer, 
as he read the visitor’s card. “ Have 
something to eat, won’t you ? We’11 talk 
afterwards.” 

The skipper nodded, and the other 
relapsed into silence, his whole attention 
being given to the carving of a tough old 
fowl. 

When they had finished— 

“ I’ve got an exalted patriot. General 
Escobieto, and six more, equally patriotic 
though less exalted,” said the skipper. 

Captain Parks chewed reflectively at the 
end of his cigar. 

“ Good. They’re always welcome,” he 
said. 

Kenny told him the story of the capture, 
or as much of it as he deemed wise, omitting 
all reference to the guns. 

At the end of the tale, the soldier nodded. 
“ That’s good. . . . Orderly, tell the 
Sergeant of the Guard to have some prisoners 
fetched off that steamer.” 

In the morning the skipper went ashore 
to bid good-bye to his new acquaint¬ 
ance. 

“ Sorry, Captain,” said Parks. “ But 
those prisoners of ours escaped during the 
night.” 

Kenny looked surprised. “ What a 
pity,” he said. 

The officer shrugged his shoulders. 
“ It doesn’t matter much,” he replied. 
“ My men took care they didn’t go too 
far.” 

“ Oh, w’as it that way ? ” asked the 
skipper with a laugh. 

Parks nodded. “ Good Filipinos now, 
Captain. Bring some more soon. It’s 
a slow job here, and one likes a little change 
sometimes.” 

As the skipper was leaving— 

“ Say, Captain, get rid of those guns 
overboard ? ” drawled his host. 

Kenny started and grew red, then 
laughed rather awkwardly. “ I’ve done 
so,” he said. “ But how on earth did you 
know ? ” 

The officer smiled. “ I’ve all kinds 
of time to think out things here,” he 
replied. 



W riting from Wickford, Essex, L. J. 

Goring suggests that a prize be 
offered in a special L.O.F. Photographic 
Competition. As one or two other members 
have written in similar strain I am very 
pleased to fall in with thoir wishes, and I 
am accordingly offering a Prize of 
HALF A GUINEA 

for the best original photograph entitled 
"A 8TUDY IN ANIMAL LIFE.' 

This competition affords a wide scope to 
my readers, and I shall look forward to 
seeing a groat variety of subjects. Com¬ 
petitors are requested to state their names, 
addresses and ages in sending in their efforts, 
and to certify that their work is original. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Photographic 
Competition ” on the top left-hand corner. 
Tho closing date for sending in photographs 
is Wednesday, August 6. As in previous 
competitions, if the standard of quality is 
sufficiently high, a number of Consolation 
Prizes will be awarded. 

* * * 

While on the subject of competitions, I 
should like to remind “B.O.P.” readers of 
the announcement made on page 508 of last 
month’s Part. Our Annual Cricket Com¬ 
petitions, in which several splendid Bats 
are offeree! as prizes, are now in full swing. 
If you have not already entered for these, 
lose no time, but secure the number in which 
particulars were given. On page 527 there 
will be found particulars of the special 
“ Autographed Cricket Bat Competition ”— 
“ a team on a postcard.” In all of these 
competitions readers have equal chances. 
Enter at once, and note carefullv the closing 
days for sending in. 

* * * 

The magnificent coloured plate, “ Butter¬ 
flies and Moths of the Tropical Forests,” 
presented with the June Monthly Part, 
has caused such widespread interest that I 
am sure “B.O.P.” readers will treasure the 
companion picture of 

“ BRILLIANT BUTTERFLIE8 OF THE 
AMAZON," 

which forms the cover to the current Part. 
Mr. Twidlo’s painting, in each case, is from 
life, and the plates have a distinct scientific 
value in addition to their artistic beauty. 
With this month’s Part, also, is presented 
a splendid coloured plate by Thomas M. 
Hemy, entitled “ A Summer Gale,” which 
will undoubtedly bo voted as one of the 
best specimens of this popular “ B.O.P.” 
artist’s work. 

* * * 

I have already had something to say on 
the subject of the Olympian Games. It is 
well known that our weakest point in the 
great contest at Stockholm last year was 
shown in the field events. With a view to 


remedying this weakness the Olympic 
Council arc urging special training in the 
department of athletics as well as in other 
directions, and the “ B.O.P.” readily lends 
its aid to the scheme. To this end the 
Editor has arianged with Mr. F. A. M. 
Webster, L.A.C., to write a special series 
of articles on the following important field 
events: Throwing the Javelin, Discus and 
Hammer; Putting tho Shot; the Running 
and Standing High and Long Jumps; 
Hurdling ; the Pole Jump ; Hop, Step, and 
Jump ; and tho Steeplechase. Each article 
will deal very particularly with the sport 
under consideration, and will be accom¬ 
panied by photographs and diagrams which 
have been selected to illustrate special 
points that are dwelt upon. 

* * * 

Mr. Webster’s athletic career has been a 
distinguished one. After leaving St. Alban’s 
School in 1904, where he was Captain 
of the Games and holder of all challenge 
cups for athletics, he won the (»th Divisional 
Army Championship for the 100 yards, 
120 yards, Hurdles, High and Long Jumps, 
in 1900-7-8, establishing two new records— 
High Jump, 5 ft. 7.fin., and Long Jump, 
21 ft. 8in., which records still stand. Mr. 
Webster competed for tho Euglish Long 
Jump Championship in 1909, and won the 
Amateur Javelin-Throwing Championship 
in 1911. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
author of “ Some Field Events and How to 
Win Them ” has very especial qualifications 
to write about this branch of athletics. 

* * * 



■*HE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its forming a bond of 
readers of the 
world over. Its 
of the paper 
many years has 
is highest and 
in life. With- 
members to any 
the League calls 
to lead a clean, 
life, to be active 
in the world, not 
merely passive 
being enrolled, 
receives a card 
and number on 
ter. For those 
form of recogni- 
been prepared 
brooches for cap 
chain pendants, 
these being on 
Applications for 


union between 
“ B.O.P.” the 
ideals are those 
which for so 
stood for all that 
purest and best 
ont binding its 
definite vows 
on its supporters 
manly, Christian 
workers for good 
to be slackers or 
lookers-on. On 
each member 
bearing his name 
the League regis- 
who desire some 
tion badges have 
in the shape of 
or coat, watch- 
and tie - pins, 
sale at 7d. each post free, 
membership and for badges should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor, 44 B.O.P.,” 4 Booverie 
Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked 44 L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
corner. The Old Boy. 
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“YORKSHIRE." 



I hear that Yorkshire cricketer? eat a lot of Yorkshire puddin; 
Go on 1 Whatever for ? ” 

It makes good baiterst " 


The Son of san &*»/ 

Anarchist: 5tory - i 

A Tale of Strange Mystery and Wald Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, M.A., 

Author of M A Couple of Scamps,’’ rtc. 

CHAPTER XXII.—SrR SAMUEL L09ES HIS WAY AND FINDS A FRIEND. 

ii then Ronald started out with Bobbie for Sir Samuel concealed his anxiety from the 
W Rockleigh ho had left a note for his ladies, merely saying that the boys had gone 

father to explain their absence ; but, knowing for a ride and had probably had a puncture, 

that Sir Samuel would not be back from town but that he thought he would run over to 

till nearly ten o'clock, he did not fear any Rockleigh in the car on the chance of meeting 

hindrance from him. When Sir Samuel on his them. Before starting he went to his bed- 

return was informed that the boys had gone room to got a pistol in case he should need it 

for a cycle ride and liatl not yet come in, he and then discovered that two of his re- 

was not in any way alarmed, concluding volvers were missing. This made him more 

that they had had a puncture. But he anxious than ever about the boys, for 

soon discovered Ronald’s note and what he it showed that even the rash Ronald 

read therein alarmed him greatly. thought there might be trouble of some 

“ Dear Father,” wrote Ronald. “ We have sort. So Sir Samuel armed both himself 

a clue about Paolo, and Bobbie and I have and his valet, Ransome, whom he now 

gone to Rockleigh to follow it up. We have decided to take with him a9 well as Alfred, 

our bicycles, but we shall probably bo very the chauffeur. 

late. Don’t be anxious. Love from Ronald.” When they reached Rockleigh they made 


inquiries at the inn, where they learned 
that the boys had been seen in the company 
of a mysterious stranger with dark eyes and 
fair hair. The village constable was roused 
fiom his first sleep, and told Sir Samuel 
that the boys had announced their intention 
of meeting some unknown person at the 
old ruin about five miles away. He also 
let out in a casual kind of way, as if it did 
not matter very much, that Inspector 
Rivers had been in the village that 9ame 
evening making inquiries. 

Everything Sir Samuel heard increased 
his anxiety, but he made light of it and 
would not allow his companions to see that 
he believed there was anything seriously 
wrong. Nevertheless ho insisted on Penhale 
accompanying them to the ruin to show 
them the way. 

“ You might bring a pistol with you if 
you have one,” he added, as if it were an 
afterthought. 

Poor Penhale would have given anything 
to be excused ; ho said that it was not 
his case and that he had received no orders 
from Inspector Rivers. But Sir Samuel 
was firm. 

“ Wo must get there as quickly as pos¬ 
sible,” he said. “ You know the way ; we 
don’t.” So Penhale had to give in. 

They were still about half a mile from 
the ruin, when they heard an alarming 
volley of pistol shots, the echoes of the 
battle that had been started by Bobbie's 
rash example. 

“ I think wo’d better go back for help, 
sir,” said Penhale, trembling. “This is an 
ugly business, I fear.” 

“ Tut! tut! ” said Sir Samuel. “ If the 
anarchists are at the bottom of this, at any 
rate someone else is there fighting with 
them—Rivers and his men, if I am not 
mistaken ; and there are four of us here 
all armed. How many more do you 
want ? ” 

But Penhale wanted to have nothing to do 
with this dangerous business. He would 
have liked to run back to the village, but 
that would be too undignified a proceeding 
for a guardian of the law. Should he pretend 
to be taken ill ? Ho feared Sir Samuel 
would see through that excuse. There was 
only one way of escape : ho must pretend 
to lose the path and lead his party away 
from the scene of battle. None of his 
companions had, so far as he knew, ever 
been near the ruin, and as the wood was 
very dense a little farther on and there 
were several footpaths, it would be quite 
easy to lead them astray. 

“ The shots seem to be growing fainter.” 
remarked Sir Samuel after they had pro¬ 
ceeded a few hundred yards in the wrong 
direction. “ Are you taking us by the most- 
direct way, constable ? ” 

“ Oh, y-yes, sir. At least I think so,” 
stammered the panic-stricken Penhale. “ I 
know the way well enough in the daytime 
and I don’t think I shall miss it in the dark, 
though I don’t often come this way at night.” 

So on they went, led by the timid Penhale. 
who was almost as frightened of the dark 
wood as of the min ; for all he knew the* 
whole country-side might be swarming with 
anarchists. 

“ We are a long time getting there,” said 
Sir Samuel presently. “ I am sure we have 
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come more than five miles. Is it much 
farther t ” 

“ I'm beginning to think, sir, as we’ve 
taken a wrong path,” said Penhale. “ This 
wood is so dark and one path is so much 
liko another. We’d better go back to 
Rockleigh and get some lanterns.” 

“ Yes, and moanwhile those twa boys 
may be eaptnrcd by the anarchists,” said 
Sir Samuel, unable any longer to oaneeal 
his alarm. “ You can go back, Penhale, 
if you want to, as you really haven’t been 
of much use to us ; but we are going on.” 

Constab l e Penhale hesitated, not liking 
the idea of going back through the dark 
woods alone; but seeing that Sir Samuel 
was resolute, he decided that the path back 
to Rockleigh was preferable to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ruin, so he said that ho 
thought he would go back in case any of the 
gang should turn up at the village. It 
would not do for him to be away from his 
post if anything should go wrong at Rock- 
lcigh, especially as ho had reoeived no orders 
from Inspector Rivers to watch the ruin. 

So saving ho saluted and strode boldly 
away till out of sight of Sir Samuel and his 
men ; then, taking to his heele, he ran all 
the way back to Rockleigh, not daring to 
breathe freely till he was onoe more under 
the shelter of his own roof. 

As a matter of fact Sir Samuel and his 
men might as well have gono back to the 
village as part with Penhale, for they did not 
know where the ruin lay, and, after tramping 
through woods and fields for another hour 
in search of it, had to confess that they were 
hopelessly lost. They tried to retrace their 
steps, but the footpaths were so many and 
devious that they soon found themselves 
quite off the traok. Unluckily between 
one and two in tho morning there are not 
many people about of whom to ask tho 
way; so they decided to seek some open 
and elevated spot, from which to take their 
bearings. 

Thus it happened that at about half-past 
two in the morning when it was still dark, 
tho moon having set by this time, Sir Samuel 
and his two men reached the top of a high 
hill, from which a good view of the sur¬ 
rounding country could be obtained. It was, 
however, too dark to see very much : every¬ 
thing was indistinct in tho dim starlight . The 
hills seemed to fade away into the sky, while 
woods, fields and hedgerows all blended in a 
blurred slate-blue mass of dark objects. 

Presently tire chauffeur uttered a quick 
exclamation. " What is that, sir ? ” he said: 

“ I thought 1 hoard a sound.” Sir Samuel 
listened and it seemed to him as if he could 
hear some one sobbing in the dark not many 
yards away. All three started off at once 
in the direction of the sound and found a 
poor woman sitting near a hedge and 
weeping bitterly. 

“What is the matter! ” asked Sir Samuel. 
But tho woman shrank away from him and 
bent over another figure, lying unconscious 
ou the grass. 

“ It is all right,” said Sir Samuel. “ We 
arc friends. Can we help you 1 ” 

Alfred and Ransome each struck a match 
and in the flickering light they saw a woman 
in black kneeling beside the body of a young 
girl of twelve or thirteen. 

■' Is she ill ? ” asked Sir Samuel. 


“I don’t know,” said the woman. •“She 
got tired and her feet hurt her, and then she 
went all limp like this in my arm*.” Sir 
Samuel bent down and examined the un¬ 
conscious child. 

“ She is fast asleep, evidently tired out,” 
he said. “ Where are you going to ? ” 

“ A place called IHehford, sir. Is it far 
from here ? ” 

“ Yes, a long way to walk. I have j-ast 
com from there." 

“ Oh, then can you tell mo—does SiT 
Samuel Overbury live there ? ” 

“He does. What do you want with him ? ” 
asked Sir Samuel suspiciously. 

“ That I can tell to him alone,” replied 
the woman. “ It has something to do with 
my daughter. If we don't reach Sir Samuel 
soon it may be too late. Could you help 
me to get there, sir ! ” 

“ What is it you want to tell me ! I am 
Sir Samuel.” 

“ Oh, sir, you have been very kind, 
but I have lived so long among untruthful 
people that I am almost afraid—how 
am I to know that you really are Sir 
Samuel ? ” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know. I don’t 
carry a certificate of identity about with me. 
But stop 1 I have one of my cards here; 
will that satisfy you ? ” 

The woman took tho card which was 
offered to her, and examined it by the 
light of a match held by Alfred. 

“ Yes, sir,” she said at last. “ I believe 
you, and I will tell you all. That girl is not 
my daughter—she is your son!” 

Sir Samuel started: what could the 
woman mean ! 

It was impossible that the slight figure 
lying there on the ground could be Ronald 
in disguise. Stooping down he glanced at 
tho girl’s face under her sun-bonnet and for 
the moment did not recognise it. 

“ That is not my son,” he exclaimed, 
turning sharply to the woman. “ What do 
you mean!” 

Poor Marietta, for it was she, had got so 
confused with what Paolo had told her about 
himself, that in her excitement she had 
misunderstood his connection with Sir 
Samuel, having quite forgotten that ho had 
said his father was an Italian. 

“ Anyway it is a boy,” she said to Sir 
Samuel. “ I disguised him as a girl. Ho 
asked me to take him to you.” 

Sir Samuel’s thoughts had been so full 
of Ronald that he had forgotten Paolo; 
now ho remembered, and, tearing away tho 
sun-bonnet from the boy’s head, saw that it 
was indeed he. 

Paolo, awakened by Sir Samuel’s exclama¬ 
tion of surprise, sat up, and, seeing hie friend 
bending over him, sprang up and greeted 
him as if he had been his father, while poor 
Mariette wept again, partly for joy that 
Paolo was now in safe hands, and partly for 
sorrow that he was to be no longer, even in 
pretence, her child. 

Paolo had been worn out with his recent 
adventures and their hurried flight, and had 
fillen off to Bleep as ho stumbled along 
besido Mariette, and she had just caught 
him in time to save him from falling. But 
the surprise and joy of meeting Sir Samuel 
had roused him and filled him with new 
energy. Hearing that his rescuers had lost 


their way, he Tokmtoered to guide them hack 
to Rookleigh, for, having explored the neigh¬ 
bourhood when he was in camp with the 
other scouts, he thought he would have no 
difficulty in finding the way. 

Sir Samuol, still anxious about Ronald 
and Bobbie, suggested that they should find, 
look for them near the ruin; and Paolo, 
though he had every reason to fear the 
anarchists, consented to show them the way. 
But before starting he divested himself of 
his outside garb, gladly beooming a real boy 
onoe more. 

When they reached tho ruin, for Paolo 
succeeded in finding tho way in spito of the 
darkness, it was quite deserted. He police 
had all retired to mere comfortable quarters 
in oow-sheds and barns or were scouring 
the hills in search of Paolo, while Ronald, 
Bobbie and Luigi were fast asleep on the 
floor of tho game-keeper’s kitchen. Bo with a 
heavy heart Sir Samuel decided to return 
to Rockleigh and make inqnidee there, 
hoping that the boys had after all eome to no 
harm. 

They had just passed through the wood 
that lay between the river and Rockleigh 
itself, when Paolo noticed in the dim twi¬ 
light of dawn that Mariette was no longer 
with them. She had followed them to 
the ruin and, so they all thought, had 
accompanied them as far as this wood. Paolo 
insisted on rnnning back to see if he could 
find her, calling out her name through 
the trees, “ Mariette ! Mariette ! ” Bat there 
was no sign of her to be seen sad no 
answer to his cry, so he rejoined Sir 
Samuel and begged him to come bark with 
him and search for the poor woman. 

“ We mustn’t let her go like that,” he said. 

“ She saved me from the anarchists and 
they will never forgivo her. Hey will 
certainly kill her, if she is caught.” 

Sir Samuel tried to calm him by assuring 
him that everything that was possible should 
be done to rescue Mariette and protect her 
from the vengeance of her late friends ; but he 
had his own trouble and was anxious to lose 
no time in getting back to Rockleigh to find 
out if anything had been heard sf Ronald. 

(To bt contimud.) 
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FOOTER.—The Southern League was immigrated in the 1894-5 season, six years later than the Football League. It was the 
Mill wall F.O. which took up the proposal to form a Southern League, other clubs lending their support being Clapton, 
Ilford, Luton, Reading, 2nd Soots Guards and Chatham. The league eventually started with nine clubs. 

ALFRED J. HART.—Certain sands of Studland Ray, Eigg, the .Tebel Nagous of Suez, and the Hawaiian archipelago, emit a 
musical note on being disturbed by the wind or the foot of the traveller. The theory of one scientist who has given his 
attention to the phenomenon is that the grains of sand in rubbing against each other produce crepitations which, in the 
aggregate, amount to an audible note, and he thinks that if the grains are dirty or rough, and mixed with fine grains, 
the effect will be marred. In proof of this theory he experimented, and not only succeeded in enhancing tho quality of 
the note obtainable from specimens of well-known musical sands, but also elicited a note from sands not naturally sonorous, 
by carefully cleaning and sifting the grains, so as to get smooth, rounded surfaces and a certain uniformity of size. The 
polished interior of a porcelain or china cup is favourable to the production of the note, the sand being placed inside 
and struck. 



Notice to Contributors .—All manuscripts intended for the Boy's 
Own* Paper should he addressed to the Editor , 4 BOUVERIH 
STREET, E.C., and must hare the name and address of the sender 
clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter THE 
TITLE OK THE MS. must be given. A!isecllancous voluntary con¬ 
tributions are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any icay responsible 
lor length of detention or accidental loss , though every care is taken. 
1 he number of MSS. sent to the Office, is so great that a consider¬ 
able lime must necessarily elapse before their turn for considera¬ 
tion arises. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts tsmade on publication of the monthly 
part containing them. The receipt conveys the copyright of manu¬ 
scripts to the Religious Tract Society, icilh liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such i corks separately, licpublication by 
authors on their own account must altrays be the subiect of special 
arrangement before submitting their MSS. : and whenever any 
special value is put upon MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 
stated when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


EARNEST.—Moke up your mind to drop the habit and stick to the resolution. It is all nonsense saying that you don't think 
you will be strong-willed enough. When a habit begins to control you it is time to fight it and conquer it. Set yourself 
firmly to the task before you, and when it again tries to seize you exert your will and soy 44 No." You can do it and 
you must. 


Naturalist.—T he common Indian cobra is indeed a deadly, venomous reptile, but the hamadryad, the giant cobra. Is even 
more dangerous. Several snakes may claim to be the *' most deadly,” and there is, perhaps, little to choose between 
them. The puff adder of South Africa, the black snake of Australia, the fer-de-lance of the West Indies, the rattlesnake 
of America—all these are to be dreaded for the potency of their venom. 


A “ B.O.P." Reader.—G et a good English grammar and study it carefully; a knowledge of spelling is, of course, essential. 
French and German are the most useful languages to learn, especially if you are entering any business that has foreign con¬ 
nections. There is no cure for such nervousness except the exercise of will power. A consciousness of your ability to 
answer the questions set you ought to enable you to face the ordeal calmly. 


H. H. JOHNSTON.—It is a promising career for young men. See our articles on 44 Wireless Telegraphy,” which have just appeared, 
and write to the Marconi Company. 


DEEP SEA.—Although it is a common belief among sailors that whales, when they " sound,” dascend to enormous depths in the 
ocean, and although Doctor Kiikenthal has estimated that the larger whales commonly dive to a depth of almost two-thirds 
of n mile, yet Doctor Raoovitza of the Belgian Antarctic Expedition challenges these statements and avers that about 
:;oo feet is the maximum depth to which a whale can dive. He bases this statement partly on the fact that tho fish on 
which they feed, and to obtain which they are accustomed to sound, dwell near the surface, and partly on tho fact that 
at the depth of 1,000 yards or more the pressure is so great that they could not withstand it, and that their muscular 
strength is not sufficient to propel them into the regions where it prevails. 


Aerial.—A very interesting use to which model aeroplanes can bo put is that of " rernous hunting.” A 44 remous " is an air 
current which has not a horizontal motion like the wind, but a perpendicular one. These ” remous ” enjoy a permanent 
existence in certain places, and are a serious source of danger to aviators. There is a famous 44 remous” at Brooklands, which 
has brought many a pilot to grief, smiting his machine downwards as though struck by a giant hand. The idea of a 
44 remous hunt" is to see how many 44 remous " one's model will encounter in the course of a morning’s, afternoon’s, or 
evening's flying. The higher the wind the stronger the 44 remous,” especially in hilly and wooded country. Messrs. 
Mann and Grimmer, Arlington Road, Surbiton, have a variety of model aeroplanes. Write for catalogue. 


A. HOOPER.—Appl}' to the Secretary, Cyclists' Touring Club, 280 Euston Hoad, Loudon, N.W. 


1LG.L. (Ceylon).—T he quota¬ 
tions under each chapter 
heading are merely evidence 
of Mark Twain’s original 
humour. He believed in 
tho effect of a quotation in 
a foreign tongue—it looked 
striking, at the least. We 
doubt if many of the ex¬ 
amples would make sense if 
translated. 


lo CORRESPONDENTS .—Replies to correspondents are not sent by post , 
and to this rule there can be no exception—the sending of stamped 
and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. Replies on all questions 
of any general interest are oirm in these columns in due course, 
letters must be addressed to the Editor , 44 li.O.P 4 BOUVERIK 
STREET, E.C. Litters sent to private addresses of members of the 
staff are not ansictrcd. 


A Splendid Specimen, 
and one that every 
Boy shOuld possess. 
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Indian Crows attacking a Scorpion. 
(Dratm by CHARLES WHTMPER.) 


The 

Scorpion. 

An Insect with Few 
Friends. 

rpHERE are many kinds of scorpions, and 
X one or more sorts are found in every 
hot country in the world, except New 
Zealand. The largest scorpions are the great 
black ones of West Africa and Southern 
India, but smaller ones are very common 
indeed all over Africa and India. 

The scorpion is well known for its terrible 
sting. Springing upwards at the end of its 
long tail is a curved horny spur like a bent 
thorn, and just under this the tail ends in a 
round ball which holds the poison. The 
tail is very strong, and when the scorpion 
is frightened or angry it strikes with its tail 
in the endeavour to pierce the enemy's skin 
with the spur, through which the poison 
jiasses into the wound, much in the same 
way as a snake's venom passes down its 
grooved fang. 

Although the wound made by the sting 
is scarcely larger than the prick of a needle, 
the result is often very serious. 1 do not 
think a man has ever been killed by a 
scorpion’s sting, but it is very painful; far 
more so than the sting of a wasp or hornet. 
The place swells up, and if it be on the hand 
several days will elapse before the sufferer 
can use it again. 

Some scorpions dig holes in the earth for 
their hiding-places and nests ; other kinds 
hide themselves under stones and fallen 
trees. In countries where they abound 
you are almost sure to find a few scorpions 
if you turn over a log of wood which has lain 
undisturbed for a time. They are carnivorous 
(flesh-eating) insects ; they kill and eat every 
living creature which is not too strong for 
them, seizing their prey with the great 
pincers and striking the sting into it. 

On the other hand, the scorpion has its 
enemies, these being chiefly birds. In 
India the crows eat them. In the evening 
when scorpions come out to seek their food, 
the crows are on the watch, and if a scorpion 
should venture out upon bare ground, such 
as the road, half a dozen crows fly down and 
surround it. They are very cunning birds 
indeed, and seem to know quite well that 
the ugly black insect is dangerous, though 
so small compared with themselves. 

It is a very curious and interesting sight 
to watch them killing a scorpion. One or 
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two crows walk up to it in front and pretend 
to peck at it, and while its attention is thus 
engaged the others try and break its tail. 
The scorpion is covered with scaly armour, 
something like a beetle’s wing-case, but 
much stronger, and though the crow has a 
powerful beak, it requires many pecks to cut 
the tail in two. If you go out and frighten 
the birds away before they have killed the 
insect, you will find that all the pecks have 
been aimed at the joints in the armour of 
the tail. 

The scorpion strikes blindly with his sting, 
first on one side, then on the other, and every 
moment one crow or another hops in and 
gives him a savage peck. At last the tail 
is disabled ; the scorpion is not killed, but 
now there is no fear of being stung, and the 
crows fall upon it and tear it to pieces. The 
insect does not look very nice to eat, but the 
crows seem to enjoy their meal very much. 


Only men in hot countries who usually 
go about with bare feet, and are thus likely, 
in the dark, to be stung, could feel ho>v 
terrible was Rehoboam’s threat (l Kings xii. 
II), “My father chastised you with whips, 
but I will chastise you with scorpions.” The 
insects are common in the Holy Land as 
they are in all warm countries, and all men 
knew what it was like to be stung by them. 

When moving along the ground the 
scorpion always carries its tail high with the 
end curved forward. It has a large number 
of eyes, like the spider, to which, naturalists 
tell us, it is related ; but in spite of its many 
eyes it can only see a distance of a few inches. 
For this reason it always moves with its 
pincers held out in front to feel the way. 
When frightened or hurried it will run up 
against stones or other obstacles that happen 
to be in its path. 

C. W. 


Children never tire of hearing how Dick 
Whittington heard the bells chiming “ Turn 
again \V hit tington, thrice Mayor of London,” 
as he sat on the milestone on Highgate 
Hill with his pack on his back and his cat 
on his lap. Hut this is only a fairy tale, 
for the real Sir Richard Whittington was 
the son of a wealthy man. But Sir Andrew 
Lusk, who died a few years ago at the age 
of ninety-eight, was really a poor toy who 
eventually became Lord Mayor of London. 
He was the son of a small farmer and was 
left an orphan when quite young to fight 
his way to the fame and fortune which ho 
afterwards achieved. He studied very 
hard w hen he was a youth, and his speeches 
were so often illustrated in later life by 
quotations from the Bible that it was 
evident that the Scriptures were one of 
the chief sources of his inspiration, help, 
and education. 

The name of Passmore Edwards is con¬ 
nected with upwards of seventy public 
institutions, including twenty-five Free 
Libraries and many hospitals, which he 
founded during his long life of eighty-seven 
years. What a legacy for the son of a work¬ 
ing carpenter to leave to his country ! He 
was entirely a self-made man. At a very 
early age he was helping to eke out the 
scanty resources of the family by hawking 
the produce of the domestic garden in the 
neighbourhood of Blackwater, Cornwall, 
where he was born. 

His success was indeed a triumph of 
character. Almost accidentally he was 
plunged into journalism, and being a man 
of indomitable pluck, he started three or 
four little papers of his own one after the 
other, and each in turn w as a failure. Then, 
in spite of all he could do. he had to make 
a composition w ith his creditors and pay &$. 
in the £. Yet years afterwards the first use 
he made of the success which came to him 
w as to pay all his old creditors in full. He 
represented Salisbury in Parliament for 
five years, and twice refused the honour of 
knighthood, offered him first by Queen 
Victoria and later by King Edward. 

Mark Twain will be remembered as much 
for his character as for his books. Like 
Sir Walter Scott before him, he was not 
content with being a writer, but aspired to 
be a publisher also ; and, as in Sir Walter’s 
case, the venture, through no fault of his 
own, was a failure. Mark Twain refused 
to consider himself freed from the responsi¬ 
bility of paying his debts by paying a small 
fraction of the actual amount due and. 
though the law had no hold on him, yet 
his conscience had. Although all the money 
which he had made through many laborious 
years was gone, he set himself to pay back 
every penny of the tens of thousands of 
pounds he owed, and not only succeeded, 
but he also made himself a comfortable 
fortune for his old age. 

That was a triumph of genius, of course, 
but it was also a triumph of character, and 
many people who never read his books, and 
would not enjoy or understand them if 
they did, will respect and love Mark Twain 
for that splendid act of fidelity. To 
achieve his resolve he set out on a lecturing 
tour through the world, and for nearly ten 
years lived a life of great toil and great 
self-denial. When I read in the papers 
some years ago of the genial humourist being 
dubbed D.C.L. by the great University of 
Oxford, and being received by King Edward 
at Windsor, I thought of the Mississippi 
pilot who used to cry “ Mark Twain ” as one 
of the signals bv which the boat dodged the 
snags and shallows of the great American 
river, of the lad who had fought his way by 
sheer good-humoured pluck and sterling 
character to a place among the Kings of Men. 



Triumphs of Character. 

Lessons from the Lives of Self-made Men* 

By A. B. COOPER. 

pianoforte manufactory at Windmill Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. His staff consisted 
of a man and a boy, the latter of whom 
eventually became his manager. Now the 
great Brinsmead firm have factories giving 
employment to over four hundred work¬ 
people. Many concert favourites owed to Mr. 
Brinsmead a start in their professional 
career. He bore the expense of concerts 
all over England in order that he might 
introduce young artistes to the public. Over 
and over again, when pianists have come to 
him for aid, he has said, after hearing them 
play: “ It is wicked, So-and-So, that you 
should have no piano. Look round the 
saloon and choose the best one you can see.” 

Few' stonemasons w’ould think that they 
had a chance of becoming Prime Minister 
of even the smallest state in the world, but 
Mr. Tom Price, who began life as a working 
stonemason in this country, became Premier 
of South Australia, w hich is a country bigger 
than Germany, though, of course, not nearly 
so populous. He raised himself by sheer 
hard work and determination. When only 
twelve years old he saved sixpence a week 
in order to buy a second-hand coat at a 
pawnbroker’s shop, so that he could go to 
Sunday-school. When he did attend, many 
boys made fun of him because the sleeves 
were too long. He dealt with these insulting 
boys in his own drastic fashion. Even¬ 
tually he married the prettiest girl in the 
school and with her emigrated to Australia 
in 1881. 

Mr. Price settled in Adelaide and helped 
to build the Parliament House in which ho 
afterwards sat as Prime Minister. He 
loved to be known simply as “ Tom Price.” 
whether as Sunday-school Superintendent in 
Liverpool, or as Premier of South Australia. 
He came over to England to represent his 
Colony at the Franco-British Exhibition, 
and during his visit occupied the pulpit at 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, where he told many 
stories, and among others the following: 
Once upon the road in Wales ho found an old 
woman of ninety praying at the banksidc, 
while a crust of bread was softening in the 
water of a spring. 

“ I knelt alongside her,” he said, “ and I 
rose from my knees a rebel. Her husband 
had died after a life of hard work, her two 
sons had diod in defence of the Empire, 
and you left her to cadge bread and soften 
it in water ! ” 



IE heights by great 
men rearhed and 
kept 

Were not attained by 
sudden flight, 

But they, while their com¬ 
panions slept, 

Were toiling upward in 
the night. 

At thirteen a farm hand, 
at eighteen a collier, at 
twenty-one a Theological 
student, at thirty a Pro¬ 
fessor of Theology, at forty 
Principal of one of the 
leading denominational 
colleges in Wales. Such 
is the brief life-story of Professor Thomas 
Rees, M.A., principal of the Bala-Bangor 
Welsh Congregational College. 

While working as a collier at Aberdare he 
attended the Ebenczer Chapel in that towm, 
and soon attracted the attention of the pastor 
and deacons, who invited him to commence 
preaching. In 1890, when in his twenty- 
first year, means were found to enable him 
to commence his studies at Whitland 
Grammar School. His success from this 
point was meteoric. In June, 1891, ho 
entered, at the head of the list, the Presby¬ 
terian College at Caermarthen. A year 
later ho matriculated in the University of 
London, and achieved other scholastic 
triumphs at Cardiff and Oxford. Ten years 
ago Mr. Rees was appointed Professor of 
Theology at Brecon Memorial College. 

While still working at a forgo in the Great 
Western’s shops at Swindon, Alfred Owen 
Williams had some of his poems accepted 
for a new volume of contemporary verse. 
He had begun work on a farm at eight years 
old. Since then he has been his own school¬ 
master, teaching himself Latin, Greek, and 
French. He has written an epic, “ ^Eneas 
in Sicily,” and has made translations from 
Horace and Ovid. 

Probably many readers of this paper have 
in their houses a Brinsmead piano. Any 
such will be interested to learn that the 
maker of it. who died only a short timo ago, 
started work as a farmer’s boy. He earned 
very little, yet he managed to save sufficient 
to buy a few sheep. These all died of a 
disease, but Mr. Brinsmead used to say that 
the saving habits he formed so early in his 
life had much to do with his getting on in 
later life. 

He came to London and opened his first 
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Through Afghan 


Snows; 


Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


A LARGE. 

/Ystrong- 
ly defend - 

* od house, 
j a d joining 

* the resi¬ 
dence of 

Hyder Khan was 
placed at Bob's dis¬ 
posal, and tho men 
took up their position 
as part of the garrison 
without anyone being 
the wiser. On the 
opposite side of the 
square the house of Abdool Rashed Khan 
was situated. 

Bob did not wait until the sun was very 
high before presenting himself to Hyder 
Khan. Ho found tho Governor studying 
some rude maps and drawings, with an 
anxious look upon his face. He was alone, 
for Bob had sent word that his coming from 
the Ameer was to be kept a secret, and 
Hyder Khan was awaiting his appearance 
with some misgiving. 

He had been kept in touch with all that 
was transpiring at Kandahar, and knew 
that Sir John Keane was now ready to 
advance against Kabul, and that he would 
probably attack Ghuznee on the way. Not 
that Hyder Khan feared the result of such 
an attack ; for, like every other man in the 
city, he felt sure that Ghuznee was im¬ 
pregnable. The largest of the field pieces 
with the force at Kandahar would not bo 
able to batter down the defences, and he 
knew that the canal would make mining 
almost impossible. 

Every gate had been barricaded and 
stopped, except the Kabul Gate, and this 
was so far hidden from tho Kandahar side 
that Hyder Khan felt that its existence as 
a possible entrance wonld be unknown. 
There was an abundance of all kinds of 
provision, enough for a year’s siege. Tho 
citadel was full of ammunition and guns, 
and the artillery was splendidly horsed 
for movements on the plain, as well as 
admirably placed upon the walls for defensive 
purposes. 

Bob felt that the task committed to him 
was a delicate one. Abdool Rashed Khan 
was the kinsman of Hyder Khan, a man of 
high rank and one who enjoyed the full 
confidence of the Governor. The letter to 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scout*," “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail," etc. 


CHAPTER XVlll.— THE TREACHERY OF ABDOOL HASHED KHAN. 


Abdul the Mullah 
from the Ameer 
was all that Bob 
had to show in 
proof of his own 
good faith, and a 
wily Afghan would 
be able to account 
for its possession 
by himself in a 
variety of ways. 
It was an easy 
matter for an 
Afghan to steal a 
letter and en¬ 
deavour to trade 
upon it. 

Bob had little 
fear that Hydtr 
Khan would guess 
the secret of his nationality, for use had 
so accustomed him to Afghan ways and 
dress that he felt entirely at his ease. 
And yet, unknown to him, Hj'der Khan 
knew that ho was English, and in the 
course of ten minutes’ conversation had 
proved it to himself by noting several 
minute things which showed that Lari Khan 
was no Afghan. But he said nothing. 

Bob approached the subject of his mission 
with great care, touching very gently upon 
the possibility of treachery from within the 
garrison. At last he said boldly, “ Has my 
lord any reason to suspect any man who is 
high in office ? One next to thyself, say, 
Hyder Khan ? ” 

“ By Allah, no! ” said the Governor, 
casting a look of fierce inquiry upon Boh. 
“ Have you come here to hint that there is 
treachery among the leaders ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord ; and yet not I, but one 
who has the right to make the inquiry. 
His Highness the Ameer, as you know, stands 
or falls with Ghuznee. He knows this, and 
he has good reason to suspect that a kins¬ 
man is already plotting his ruin.” 

Hyder Khan found it difficult to restrain 
his rising anger. 

“ Thou art a Feringhee, Lari Khan,” he 
said, with his hand upon his dagger. “I 
read thy secret as much from thee as from 
what I know of thy father’s history. It 
is not wise to suggest to the son of Dost 
Mohammed that a kinsman of his is trying 
to bring about his ruin.” 

“ Thou hast sharp eyes, my lord,” said 
Bob, secretly annoyed that Hyder Khan 
had pierced his disguise ; “ but it is nothing 
to me. I am an Afghan so far as tho Ameer 
is concerned, and desire to serve him. I 
speak plainly. I have come to warn thee 
against Abdool Rashed Khan.” 

He said the name in a low tone and was 
convinced by tho way Hyder Khan received 
it that tho Governor had no idea that his 
kinsman was a traitor. 

For a few minutes Bob was afraid that 
Hyder would vent his rage upon him. Ho 
withdrew to near the window' and looked 
out upon tho courtyard while the Afghan 
recovered his composure. As he stood there 
he saw a tall Ghazee priest walking across 
the square. In a moment he recognised 
the Mullah who had spoken to him the 
previous day. r Ihe prest then walked 
quickly into the house of Abdool Rashed. 


41 Is it common knowledge, my lord,” Bob 
said to Hyder Khan, 44 that the Kabul Gate 
is not barricaded ? It seems to me that, if 
the people are allowed to pass freely in and 
out, the information w'ill soon reach the 
court of Shah Shujah.” 

44 No man passes out without a special 
permit, issued by myself or Abdool Rashed, 
and no one is allowed to enter without the 
same.” 

“ Then, my lord, you will remember, 
doubtless, whether you signed a permit for 
a Ghazee Mullah to enter and leave the 
town ? ” 

“ I have signed no permit for a Mullah 
belonging to the Ghazees. Why do you ask. 
Lari Khan 1 ” 

“ I am watching the house across the 
courtyard, your Highness—it belongs to 
Abdool Rashed, if my information is correct. 
A Ghazee Mullah has just entered. Can you 
send for the officer who is on duty at the 
Kabul Gate in order to learn by what means 
the Mullah entered the town ? If he passed 
the gate he must have had a permit. If 
he did not, then there must be some hidden 
way into Ghuznee, and it is important that 
you should know where it is.” 

The Governor clapped his hands, and 
instantly some officers, fully armed, stepped 
from behind a screen. Bob smiled, for he 
knew that they had been placed there to 
see that no harm came to the Governor. 
Hyder Khan gave a brief order and in a 
short time the officer of the gate came in. 

“ You passed a Ghazee Mullah into the 
town an hour ago ? ” said Hyder Khan 
quickly. 

“ No, your Highness, not an hour ago. He 
entered a little before sunrise and has been 
in Ghuznee since then.” 

44 Had he a permit ? How w as it signed ? ” 

“ It was signed by Abdool Rashed Khan, 
your Highness, and granted permission to 
the Ghazee Reshun Lai to enter the town 
by the Kabul Gate. I took his permit from 
him because of the general order which says 
that all permits must be given up on entering 
and a new one issued for leaving Ghuznee. 
I have it here.” 

He pulled a parchment permit from his 
belt, and handed it to the Governor. 

44 You have done well,” said Hyder Khan ; 
44 return to your post, and take care that no 
one passes out without a permit signed by 
myself. If the Ghazee appears with one 
signed by Abdool Khan, detain him until 
you hear from me.” 

44 Your Highness,” said Bob, when the 
officer had retired, 44 I suggest that you 
remove that screen before wo have any 
further converse. I am on a mission from 
the Ameer, and will not be treated as an 
assassin. If I cannot speak without having 
your officers concealed about me, I crawe 
your permission to depart forthwith to 
Kabul. I am not accustomed to suspicion 
and fears of treachery.” 

44 Forgive me. Lari Khan,” replied the 
Prince, 44 1 am beset with spies, and by men 
w ho would gladly secure the fall of Ghuznee 
by the assassination of its Governor. I was 
obliged to take precautions, but you need 
be under no further apprehension. We can 
speak as man to man. I have ordered my 
men to remain in the antechamber. Now , 
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what do you suggest should be done about 
Abdool Khan ? ” 

“If the Ghazee is a disguised spy, my lord, 
he has been long enough in the town to 
learn many things of its secrets, and what 
he has not picked up for himself, Abdool 
Khan can easily supply. If you think well, 
a visit to his house might be of service. Send 
some of your officers and men from the 
courtyard, as though they were forming 
an escort for you. If they ride away quickly 
Abdool Khan will not be apprised of their 
movement until he hears the sound of the 
trampling hoofs. He will assume that 3 * 0 u 
are in the midst of your men as he catches 
a hasty glimpse. In five minutes’ time go 
over with about fifty trusty men, and enter 
Abdool’s room. You will take him by 
surprise, my lord, and the Ghazee will 
probably be found in close consultation 
with him.** 

“ Come w ith me, Lari Khan, and see the 
play for yourself. Dress as one of my 
officers, a cloak and another turban will do 
all that is needed, or remove the diamond 
star.” 

“ The Ghazee knows me, my lord, but I 
have not come unprovided with disguise. 
Thy brother Akbar Khan could tell thee 
that I look well when bearded, for he has 
seen me. This will give the Ghazee no clue 
to me, if he remembers the young officer 
who spoke to him in the Ghazecs’ camp.” 

While he was saying this. Bob had re¬ 
moved the star from his turban, and donned 
his black beard. 

“Come, my lord,” he said with a smile ; 
“ we will soon find out how far Abdool 
Rushed Khan is to be trusted.” 

The Governor gave a few orders to his 
officers, and soldiers were quietly stationed 
at convenient distances around Abdool 
Rashed’s house. They remained out of 
sight, but near enough to rush in on the 
slightest alarm. Then Hyder Khan and 
Bob entered the dwelling. 

Brushing past the sentinels and servants, 
with smiles and words of greeting, the 
Governor walked swiftly to the audience 
room. It was empty. They entered the 
private room of Abdool, and found him 
absorbed in the study of a number of plans, 
which were spread before him on a large 
table. 

“You will find that these are all correct, 
Reshun Lai,” he said, without raising his 
head; “ the horses and camels, five thousand 
in number, are in this place which 1 have 
marked. The guns are as I have stated—” 

Suddenly he started and looked up. 
Hyder Khan and an officer were bowing and 
smiling before him. For an instant a look 
of apprehension passed over his face and he 
glanced around, as though meditating a 
flight. Then his native cunning reasserted 
itself, and he greeted the Governor with a 
smile. 

“ I thought I was speaking to the Naib 
, deputy) Reshun Lai. I have been examin¬ 
ing our stores and guns in order to report 
to you, my lord. It is necessary to have 
everything in perfect order against the 
advance of the Feringhees. I find many 
mistakes in arrangement, and w ill give orders 
to-day to have them rectified.” 

He spoke in a quiet tone, but all the while 
he seemed like a man who is on the alert to 
catch the slightest sound. 

“ Where is Naib Reshun Lai ? ** said 
Hvder Khan, seating himself carelessly on 
the divan. 

“ He left me to obtain some further 
information. If your Highness will take 
charge of these plans, I will seek him.” 

Ho pushed the documents towards the 
Governor. It w r as a bold stroke, for his 
perfect willingness to hide nothing did a 


good deal to stifle the suspicion which was 
in Hyder Khan’s mind. 

“Give me the documents, Abdool. You 
need not seek the Naib. I have heard this 
morning important news from the camp 
of the Ghazees. They have determined to 
remain outside Ghuznee, and will assist the 
outposts and skirmishers in driving back 
the Feringhees. Has this officer of thine, 
Reshun Lai, been outside lately ? ” 

“ Nay, my lord, his duties have been 
within the city. He may have gone outside 
to inspect the outer defences, but you can 
learn this from the officer at the Kabul 
Gate.” 

“ It is no matter,” replied the Governor, 
“ the officer will not report until to-morrow 
morning. My thought was that if the Naib 
Reshun Lai is a reliable man, he might con¬ 
vey a letter from me to the Ghazee Mullahs 
instructing them what to do in case the army 
of Shah Shujah comes into sight along the 
plains from Kandahar. When he returns 
send him to me, and I will give him the 
letter. May Allah bless thee ! ” 

He rose, and after a formal farewell, 
Hyder Khan and Bob left the palace. He 
took the documents with him, and examined 
them carefully. They dealt with various 
important matters, the amount of forage, 
provisions, horses, and camels ; the position 
of the big guns, the methods adopted to 
barricade the gates, and the positions of the 
Afghan troops within the citadel. 

“ What think you. Lari Khan ? Is this 
treachery or carefulness ? deceit or pre¬ 
caution ? There is nothing here to indicate 
that Abdool is a traitor, and 1 consider 
that these documents are a proof of his 
constancy.” 

“ Why did he lie, then, when he said that 
Reshuu Lai had not been outside the city, 
and why was he relieved when you said that 
the officer at the gate would not report until 
to-morrow ? Has he an officer of the name 
of Reshun Lai, my lord ? ” 

“ I can soon find out, Lari Khan.” 

He touched a gong and a chamberlain 
entered the room. 

“ Send the Sirdar Ahmed to me.” 

The man saluted and withdrew, and 
presently a distinguished-looking soldier 
came in. He was richly dressed. 

“You know the household retainers of 
his Highness Abdool Rashed Khan, Sirdar; 
has he a man among them named Rcshun 
Lai? ” 

“ Yes, my lord, ho is a Naib, and entrusted 
with the oversight of the household stores 
and equipment. He is a useful man and 
an honest.” 

“ Thanks, Sirdar, that will do. Is all 
well in the city ? ” 

“ We are prepared at every point, your 
Highness.” 

When the Sirdar had withdrawn, the 
Governor turned, with a smile, to Bob. 

“ Well, Lari Khan, all is clear, you sec.” 

“ Perfectly, m 3 7 lord, either Reshun Lai 
gave his pass to a Ghazee, or he disguised 
himself as a Ghazee Mullah, and entered 
Ghuznee without being recognised b 3 ' the 
officer at the gate. But one thing is ver 3 r 
clear, some one entered Ghuznee under that 
name, dressed as a Ghazee, and went about 
the city, and finally to the house of Abdool 
Khan, where very important information 
regarding the defences and munitions of 
Ghuznee was discussed and committed to 
writing. I have only one counsel to offer, 
your Highness, and that is to arrest Abdool 
Khan to day, and send him under escort to 
Kabul. Documents may be copied with the 
greatest ease, and we do not know what 
further information was obtained and 
written down. Concerning the man who 
used the passport of Reshun Lai, 1 believe 


him to be neither au Afghan of Ghuznee nor 
a Ghazee, but a spy in the pay of Shah 
Shujah, and if he is allowed to escape, you 
had better block up the Kabul Gate, the 
only vulnerable spot in the city, without 
a moment’s dela 3 7 .” 

“ By- Allah, Lari Khan, thou art young in 
thy w isdom, and in thy quick decision. Such 
action would raise a storm within Ghuznee 
which would be as bad as an attack from 
the Feringhees. Abdool Khan is a man 
of high authority, and his followers are 
many. If I put out my hand to do him 
harm they would rise.” 

“ Let them,” said Bob, “ but draw their 
sting first. Arrest Abdool Khan and send 
him off, at once, under a guard of faithful 
men to Kabul. Say that the Ameer requires 
his services in the capital. Do it quickly 
and allow him no speech with any of hia 
followers. Then surround them and tell 
them plainly that you will either have their 
full allegiance in the city or march them out 
to the camp of the Ghazees. Give the 
Mullahs there a hint that the tribesmen of 
Abdool Khan arc sniffing at treachery, and 
make the Ghazees responsible for their 
future good behaviour. Abdool Khan is 
a traitor, my lord, and already grave mischief 
is afoot.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE ADVANCE ON GHUZNEE. 

yder Khan was 
impressed by the 
freedom of Bob’s 
speech, but could 
not make up his 
mind what to do. 
He decided to 
await further de¬ 
velopments. The 
Sirdar Ahmed 
entered to re¬ 
quest the signa¬ 
ture of the Gover¬ 
nor to a few 
passports which 
would enable 
some of his 
officers t-o go 
outside the city. 

“Sign nothing, my lord,” whispered Bob, 
“ until you see the men. And for to-day, 
send w ord that no one is to be allow ed beyond 
the gate.” 

“There are five, your Highness,” said 
the Sirdar, ‘ ‘ all to officers of my own Ressala 
(troop). I guarantee them and here are the 
duties they 7 are engaged upon : Suffuz Khan, 
to inspect the wall near the Kandahar Gate ; 
Moostung Khan and Khooloom Khan to 
visit the outposts tow ards Kelat-i-Ghilzai; 
Khalsa Khan and Akbar Khan to inspect, 
the broken bridges and canals.” 

Hy r der Khan signed the passports, and 
the Sirdar continued, “ I have given orders, 
my lord, that no one is to be allowed outside 
the city, unless his passport bears the sig¬ 
nature of the Governor. That will close 
the gate to every name but thine own.” 

The officers saluted and withdrew, and 
Bob saw 7 them cross the courtyard on their 
way to the barracks. We need only follow 
one of them, Suffuz Khan. He passed 
behind the house of Abdool Khan and 
halted for a moment to exchange greetings 
with a Sirdar, who lounged in a summer¬ 
house in the garden, sipping tea. Both 
officers started and rose as Abdool Rashed 
emerged from the palace. With a gracious 
smile he saluted them. 

“ On duty, Suffuz Khan ? ” he said. 

“Yes, my lord, outside the city, to inspect 
the Kandahar Gate. My passjort is signed 









CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER AND THE FIRST BOOMERANG. 

Captain (afterwards Sir) William Dampier was tlie first Englishman to reach the shores of Australia. In 1688, with a company of buccaneers in the ships 
Bachelor's Delight and Cygnet, he cruised along the west coast from Shark Bay to Dainpier’s Archipelago. It was during this voyage that Dampier had au 
opportunity of witnessing a native throwing the boomerang, being the first European to see and describe this peculiar weapon. 

(Drawn for the “ Dog's Own Paper " by A. E. HORNE.) 
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by the Governor. It is ordered that no 
other signature will avail.” 

“And rightly, Suffuz Khan; Ghuznee is 
only weak at the point of the Kabul Gate, 
and it is well to keep the secret. Will you 
drink tea with us T ” 

A servant entered, bearing several cups 
of the fragrant beverage. Suffuz Khan 
accepted the hospitality with thanks, and 
sat opposite Abdool Khan, loisurely sipping 
the tea. A few drops of colourless liquid 
had been dropped into his cup by Abdool, 
and, almost before ho knew what was 
happening, Suffuz Khan began to be drowsy 
and was Boon fast asleep. When he awoke 
two hours later, he jumped to his feet in 
alarm and hurried away to his quarters. 
His groom was pacing to and fro, with his 
horse, wondering what was keeping his 
master. Suffuz Khan climbed rather lan¬ 
guidly into the saddle and trotted through 
the streets toward the Kabul Gate. He 
was challenged, and the officer on duty 
demanded his passport. 

The Khan, whose mind by this time had 
become clear, felt for his permit. His wallet 
was empty, and search as he might, Suffuz 
Khan could not discover the passport. The 
officer watched his growing confusion with 
a smile which was rather Bickly. 

“ I could have told thee that the passport 
was not with thee, Suffuz Khan. It was 
presented at the Gate an hour ago by a man 
disguised as a camel-driver, who whispered 
that his name was Suffuz Khan and that he 
was detached for important duty at the 
Kandahar Gate. I have the permit here. 
His face was covered, but I recognised the 
harness of tho horse he was leading. It 
was thine own. My orders were strict to 
allow no man through the gate unless Hyder 
Khan's name was on tho permit. I passed 
the man because I thought that you were 
on some duty which required a disguise. 
Now I see that I was deceived, and that you 
had lost the passport or allowed it to be 
stolen.” 

Suffuz Khan broke into a torrent of 
invectives and pulled his horse round, and 
galloped back to the citadel. He rushed to 
the highest watch-tower, and gazed anxiously 
across the plain. About a mile from the 
Kandahar Gate he saw a horseman spurring 
furiously in tho direction of Kelat-i-Ghilza’. 
With a fierce set face the Khan hurried to 
have an interview with the Governor. 

“ Mv lord,” said he, when he stood before 
Hyder Khan, “ I have been fooled, and thy 
passport has been stolen from me by a man 
who has already got through the gate, and 
is now crossing the plain to Kelat." 

“ Fooled ? ” roared out Hyder Khan. 
“ By whom ? ” 

“ I know not, my lord, but I crave per¬ 
mission to pursue the villain. With twenty 
horsemen, & I may, but alone, if thou canst 
not spare the men. 0 my lord, I have served 
thee faithfully for many years, and never a 
stain has fallen upon my name until now. 
Give me the men, or by Allah, I will plunge 
ray knife into my own heart. I cannot bear 
the disgrace. I beseech thee, my lord, let 
me follow the man ! ” 

His distress was so acute that the soldierly 
heart of Hyder Khan was touched. 

With twenty eager followers Suffuz Khan 
hurried through the Kabul Gate and galloped 
off across tho plain. For some eight miles 
they rushed without drawing rein, but on 
reaching a crest of the hills, they beheld a 
long array of armed men marching along. 
As far as the oyo could see, the columns were 
to be discerned, horse, foot, and artillery. 
It was the vanguard of Shah Shujah’s army, 
and. in unbroken ranks, the troops of the 
British Government also pressed steadily 
across the plain. 


There were no signs of the fugitive. 
Suffuz Khan gave a groan of despair, and 
turning round, he and nis troop hurried back 
to Ghuznee. Meanwhile the watchers on the 
tower reported the coming of the enemy, 
and the city prepared for the contest which 
was now imminent. Hyder Khan thought 
that possibly the army would march straight 
for Kabul, leaving Ghuznee to be dealt with 
later, but Bob told him that he might make 
up his mind for an attack. 

“ I know the British, my lord,” he said ; 
“ they will not allow the strongest city in 
Afghanistan to act as a menace in the rear. 
Kabul depends upon Ghuznee, for it is the 
last city on the march to the capital. If you 
can stop Shah Shujah here, it will be of un¬ 
told servico to Dost Mohammed. If you 
cannot, Kabul will be attacked within less 
than a month." 

He would have said more, but the sound 
of hurrying footsteps made him pause. 
Suffuz Khan stood at the door of the audience 
chamber. A glance at his face showed 
Hyder Khan that the pursuit of the fugitive 
had been unsuccessful. 

“ Well, Suffuz Khan, you have failed, 
because the Feringhees are in sight of 
Chuznee, and the man who passed through 
the Kabul Gate has found refuge in their 
ranks. Thou hast allowed thyself to be 
fooled. Let thy conduct in days to come 
show thy sorrow. I say no more. Suffuz 
Khan, thou art a brave and faithful man, 
and the best may have a fall.” 

“ My lord Hyder,” suggested Bob, in a 
low tone, “ w ould it not be w ell to ask 
some questions respecting the trap which 
deceived Suffuz Khan ? ” 

Hyder Khan nodded and turned to the 
officer. “ When you left my palace this 
morning, Suffuz Khan, what did you do ? ” 

“ I crossed the courtyard behind my lord 
Abdool Rashed Khan’s house, and stayed 
for a moment to drink tea w ith his Highness. 
I must have fallen asleep, for it was two 
hours later than I thought w hen I reached 
the barracks where my groom was waiting 
with my horse. I was struck with wonder 
when he told me that he had waited for 
more than two hours. My head was heavy, 
but I leaped into the saddle and rode 
straight to the Kabul Gate.” 

*’ Call the Sirdar Ahmed,” said Hyder 
Khan, “and let fifty men go with him to 
the palace of Abdool Khan. Let his Highness 
be brought here under close guard. We 
must find out what is beneath this story. 
Await their return, Suffuz Khan.” 

In a few minutes an officer returned and 
reported that Abdool Khan was not in his 
palace. Search was being made through all 
the rooms, but his servants reported that 
the Khan had not beon seen for some time. 
Messengers were at once despatched through 
the city to discover if Abdool was on duty 
anywhere. When Ahmed returned he 
carried the dress of a Ghazce flung over his 
arm. 

Bob recognised it immediately. It was 
that of the tall Mullah who had flourished 
the blood-stained knife. A few torn papers 
wore discovered in one of the pockets ; on 
one was written two words of a name, Mohun 
Lai. This was the name of a well-known 
Moonshcc or secretary in the employ of Shah 
Shujah. 

What had happened was this; Mohun Lai 
had left the British at Kandahar and struck 
across country in order to meet the Ghazees 
near Kabul. He was dressed as a Ghazee 
priest, and marched w ith the mob to Ghuznee 
where Bob had encountered him. Abdool 
Khan had sent him the passport of his 
officer Reshun Lai and w ith this the Ghazce 
had entered the city and made a complete 
survey of the interior. 


Abdool Khan had given him all the 
information he required about the gates 
and barricades, and Mohun Lai had written 
out the documents. But the visit of the 
Governor had upset their plans, and Abdool 
Khan was quick to take the alarm. He 
determined to fly from the city and join 
the approaching army of Shah Shujah. 

By drugging the tea of Suffuz Khan, 
Abdool easily obtained the passport, and 
disguising himself as a camel-man, and 
obtaining some horse equipment from the 
stables of Suffuz Khan, he safely passed 
out of the Kabul Gate. Mohun Lai changed 
his dress and hid in one of the smaller houses 
of the city, passing as an Afghan soldier. 
At that moment he was sleeping quietly in 
a dark room hidden at the end of a gloomy 
passage. He had arranged with Abdool 
Khan to signal from the Kandahar or Kabul 
Gate when the moment was ripe for an 
assault. 

Sir John Keane, by a remarkable over¬ 
sight, or a still more astonishing confidence, 
had left his heavier field-guns at Kandahar, 
and his army had marched to Ghuznee w ith 
nothing larger than nine- and six-pounders. 

When Abdool Khan dashed furiously up 
the slope, pursued at a long distance by 
Suffuz Khan, he was surrounded by the 
British cavalry, and taken at once to the 
Commander-in-chief. The promised success 
of the Bubtle Mohun Lai was now within 
tho hand of Sir John Keane, and Abdool 
Khan was received with great cheering. 

Major Thomson and the officers of the 
Engineers were called to a conference, and 
it was revealed by the Afghan that all the 
gates were blocked with the exception of 
the great Kabul Gate. At night, Major 
Thomson slipped away, and after a clever 
piece of scouting discovered all he required 
to know about the gate which was the only 
vulnerable spot in the defence. At day¬ 
break the skirmishers were Bent out to 
clear away the Afghan outposts. A brisk 
three hours’ engagement resulted, and con¬ 
siderable damage was done by the firing of 
t he heavy guns in the citadel of Ghuznee. 

At length the Afghans retreated upon the 
hills where the Ghazees were encamped, 
and Peter Nicolson with the cavalry, and 
Outram w ith the infantry, were ordered to 
the attack. The Ghazees were not back¬ 
ward in accepting battle, and with then- 
sacred green banner flying, and yelling and 
shrieking in mad defiance, they came 
rushing down the slopes and flung them¬ 
selves, hanking and stabbing furiously, 
upon Outram’s infantry. 

They might as cabily have beaten down 
a granite cliff. Outram flung his men into 
a square, which bristled with bayonets, and 
the Ghazees found themselves foiled on every 
hand. They broke into confusion, and at 
that moment Peter Nicolson hurled his 
cavalry forward, and cut them to pieces. 
They retreated to the hills, and horse and 
foot followed with the vengeful celerity of 
tigers. Outram captured the banner and 
some fifty prisoners, and in a few minutes 
the Ghazees had beer entirely swept away. 

The prisoners were sent to Shah Shujah, 
and Nicolson and Outram led the army in 
the direction of the heights between the 
Kabul and Kandahar roads. The rough 
soldiers of the Shah, cursing the Ghazees 
and striking them with the butts of their 
jezails, led the prisoners into the presence of 
Shujah and his principal officers. 

At the sight of the Shah the fury of the 
Ghazees burst out afresh. They cursed 
him for a false Mohammedan and as a 
disgrace to their faith, and one of them 
w hipped out a concealed knife and stabbed 
an officer who stood near. Instantly Shah 
Shujah ordered them to be put to death. 
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With true Afghan ferocity the unhappy men 
were attaoked from every 6ide, and literally 
hacked to pieces by the infuriated soldiers. 
That they were helpless and unarmed only 
added to the satisfaction of the murderers, 
and not a man escaped the terrible fate. 
Again the tragedy of Futteh Khan was 
enacted, and once more Shah Shujah was 
drawing a pitiless vengeance upon his own 
head. 

That night the sun went down in a fiery 
sullen glow. Black clouds swept up, and 
fierce gusts of wind, with heavy rain, beat 
upon the encamped army and the city of 
Ghuznee. As time passed the night grew 
blacker, and not a star could be discerned. 

At midnight the storm was at its height. 


All the British guns were drawn up facing 
the Kandahar side of Ghuznee, and the 
gunners, shielding their ammunition from 
the rain, lay beside their nine-pounders. 
Behind them a crowd of infantry was 
massed. On the Kabul road at midnight 
a strong column of stormers assembled. 
The main body was under Brigadier Sale 
and consisted of the 2nd, the 13th, and 17th 
(Queen’s Regiments, and the East India 
Company’s European Regiment. Colonel 
Dennie led the 13th Light Infantry, while 
Thomson of the Bengal Engineers, with his 
two subalterns, MacLeod and Durand, and 
Captain Peat of the Bombay corps, was 
entrusted with the dangerous mission of 
blowing in the Kabul Gate. 

(To be continued.) 


A night more favourable could not have 
fallen to the lot of any enterprise, and better 
or more determined stormers could not 
have been obtained, the wide world over. 
At three in the morning everything was 
in readiness. The blustering wind and 
thick darkness made sound and sight 
impossible, even to the keenest sentinels, 
and Ghuznee lay in perfect and absolute 
stillness. 

Suddenly a light was flashed from the 
citadel. It was answered by the crash of 
all the British guns, and the defenders of 
the city awoke to the fact that a heavy 
attack was being developed on the Kandahar 
side. The walls became crowded with 
excited Afghans. 


^ ^0 ^0 

Some Field Events and How to 

Win Them. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C. 

(English Amateur Javclin-throuring Champion , 1911 ; Hon. Secretary, Anuxtrur Field Events Association). 


T he greatest ambition of every school¬ 
boy is surely to become an Inter¬ 
national, and most boys can tell just who 
played for England in the last test match 
and probably what each individual player’s 
score was ; and yet I wonder how many 
boys could say offhand just what the 
Olympic Games are, what events are in- 



Javelin-throwing. 

(F. A. M. Webster, L..V.C., Champion 1911.) 


I.—Preparing to tlirow. 

eluded in the Olympian programme, who 
won these events, and what were the times, 
the distances thrown or the heights jumped. 

As my space is limitod, I will content 
myself by saying that the Olympian Games 
wore founded more than 700 years before 
Christ and continued in an almost unbroken 
sequence until a.d. 394, when they were 
finally abolished and were not resumed until 
the year 1895, when the first of the Modern 
Olympiads was held at Athens. 

The Olympic programme includes all the 
usual running and walking events, and in 
addition many that are known as field 
events. As it is in these events that Britain 
is all behind her Continental and American 
rivals, I hope to interest every schoolboy 
in the land in them ; for it is to the school¬ 
boys of to-day that we look to retrieve at 


I.—JAVELIN AND DISCUS THROWING. 

Berlin in 191G the laurels we lost at Stock¬ 
holm last year. 

The field events which are included in 
the Olympian programme, and with w hich it 
is the purpose of these articles to deal, are 
as follow s: 

120 Yards (High 3 ft. 6 in.) Hurdle Race. 
220 Yards (Low 3 ft.) Hurdle Race. 
Running High Jump. 

Running Broad Jump. 

Standing High Jump. 

Standing Broad Jump. 

Pole J ump. 

Hop, Step and J ump. 

Throwing the Javelin (held in the middle), 
best hand. 

Throw ing the Javelin (held in the middle), 
right and left hand. 

Throw ing the Discus (free style), right and 
left hand. 

Throwing the Discus (free style), best hand. 
Putting the Shot, best band. 

Throwing the Hammer. 


THROWING THE JAVELIN. 

The javelin is a spear with a shaft of 
ash shod with a steel-pointed head, the 
whole 8.1 ft. long and weighing 1£ lbs. 
About the centre of gravity is a grip 
formed by a binding of w hipcord, by w hich 
the javelin must be held w hen making the 
throw. 

The run before making the throw is 
absolutely unlimited, but is made from 
behind a scratch-line. This line must not 
bo overstepped or the throw will not count. 
Also, the head of the javelin must strike 
the ground first for it to be a fair throw', and 
as the throw is measured perpendicularly 
from the point at which the javelin first 
strikes the ground to the scratch-line or the 
scratch-line produced, it will be readily 
understood that the athlete in making 
his throw must throw the weapon straight 
to the front and not allow' it to break 
away in either direction from the side of 
the hand. 

Now, as to the details. The throw er takes 
up his position some 20 yards behind the 
scratch-lino with the javelin level with the 
eyes and parallel to the ground. The body 


is turned sideways to the direction in which 
the run forward is to be made, the left foot 
advanced. The body is allow ed to sink back 
over the bent right knee, and the throw ing 
arm falls back to its fullest extent. The 
left arm is extended forward. 

This is repeated several times until the 
momentum is gathered; then, as the body 



Javelin-throwing. 


II.—The boly lias Just been Bwnnp bark at the end 
of the run, preparatory to making the throw. 

rises from the leaning-back position and 
the javelin comes level with the face, a 
swift hard run forward is taken, until the 
thrower is about 10 feet from the stop- 
board which marks the scratch -lino ; then 
the left foot is jabbed dow n hard, the body 
swings round and back from the hips and 
at the same time the arm is swung behind 
to its fullest extent. 

The athlete brings his body up and for¬ 
ward, relying on the momentum and swing- 
up of the body for the principal force 
employed, only using the arm to give the 
final polish to the stroke. The impetus of 
the throw will carry the thrower forward 
to the stop-board, which must not on any 
account be overstepped until the weapon 
has touched earth, or the throw’ will be 
rendered invalid. 
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THE DISCUS. 

Tho discus is a circular implement of 
wood bound about the edge with a smooth 
ring of metal and capped on either face with 
a smooth brass plate ; it is 8.7 inches in 
diameter and weighs 4.4 lb. ; the throw is 
made from a circle 8 feet 2£ inches in 



diameter ; and for a throw to count, it must 
fall within a 90° sector. 

The thrower takes up his position at tho 
back of the circle with tho left shoulder 
turned in the 
direction in 
which the 
throw is to 
be made 
(fig. 1), the 
discus rest¬ 
ing on tho 
palm of tho 
outstretched 
right hand. 
The throw¬ 
ing arm is 
swung back- 
Fig. I. wards and 

forwards 

across the body, the hand being turned over 
as the rapidity of the swing increases until 
the back of tho hand is uppermost and the 
discus is only maintained in position by 
centrifugal force. 

When it is felt that sufficient momentum 
has been attained tho rapid waltzing glido 
across tho 
circle is made; 
or, to deal w ith 
it more fully, 
tho throw er 
pivots on the 
left foot and 
the right foot 
passes to the 
position shown 
in fig. 2. Then 
the athlete 
pivots again 
on the left 
foot, passing Fio. 2. 

across the 

circle with a smooth gliding spring (it must 
not be a hop up into the air). Tho feet 
must bo kept as close to the ground as 
possible, or the rhythm of the action will 
be broken, 
coming 
finally to the 
position 
shown in 
fig. 3. From 
this position 
the left foot 
again acts as 
apivotandat 
this point the 
maxiinu in 
amount of 
speed should 
Fig. 3. have been 

attained. As 

the right shoulder comes forward the throw ¬ 


ing arm flashes out, and the discus is sent 
scaling on its flight, while the feet are in 
position as in fig. 4. 

The beginner should not at first attempt 
to try the turn, but should throw’ from a 
standing position only, until ho has learned 
to make tho missile “ scale,” that is. to fly 



Discus-throwing. 

(W. E. B. Henderson. Eugli>li Cliampion 
1911 and 1912.) 

The above series of pictures slaws Uic athlete 
in the act of commencing the throw and making 
the turn. 

[Photos, by t)tc Warwick Trading Co. 

flat. This is done by giving it a rotary 
movement as it leaves the hand. As the 
first joints of the fingers arc passed over the 
edge of the discus it will be realised that 
such a spin will be imparted as they are 
pulled off from right .to left. The great 
thing is to work at the standing throw, 
until you feel you have got something to 
pull at. 

It is a common error that, w ith so light an 


implement, the main effort is contributed bv 
the arm, whereas the proficient athlete 
relies far 
more on the 
rapidity of 
the turn, 
leaving tho 
arm to ac¬ 
complish the 
final sweep. 

[Note 
Where the 
foot is show n 
dotted in the 
diagrams, it 
is in the air. 

A special Fxu. 4. 

youth’s discus 

has recently been made by Messrs. Spalding 
and adopted by the Public Schools Athletic 
League, U.S.A. It is somewhat smaller and 
lighter than the regulation discus and is, I 
believe, supplied for about 15#.] 

(To be continued.) 

m )»( u( 

“SMITH.” 

By D. L. A. JEWISON*. 

*' Omith Minor's got a duck ! *’ 

►J “ Poor old Smith l what sickening luck. 
Just as we were going strong ; 

Now the rest will not be long— 

Hallo ! there's our last man out! 

IIow those idiots cheer and shout! 

Only sixty-live to get ? 

Seems to me they’ve got us set. 

Bother that confounded lob. 

That's the ball that did the job. 

Just the rottenest kind of luck 
Has Smith.’* 

“ Smith Minor's got his cap ! ” 

** Good old Smith I u ripping chap, 

Oujht to have had it long ago, 

As a field he’s worth a show ; 

Why ! that last left-handed catch 
Pulled us oat, and won the match. 

Made a duck ? well, what of that, 

It doesn’t prove he cannot bat,— 

Broke a foot, the oue he had. 

Got his cap ? I'm jolly glad, 

He's an awfully decent chap 
Is Smith.” 

m u £* 

THE RIGHT SORT. 

By W. j. Hawk ks, MJL 

I Have seen him at footer, when all has gone wrong. 
And his sido is fast losing the gume ; 

Although it is clear there's no victory here. 

He plays hard till the end all tho same. 

I have seen him at cricket,—his wicket is down. 

His score is a three or a four, 

Yet he'll cheerfully stay in the field all the day 
While tho others run up a large score. 

’Tis the same when he’s boxing,—you give him a rap. 
Hard enough to bring tears to his eyes ; 

If you think you have done, and the match you have 
won. 

Well, he'll give you a nasty surprise! 

I find him the same, be it hockey or golf, 

Y’ou never will hear him complain ; 

He will play while he can and will lose like a man. 

When lie's beaten he'll try once again. 

’Tis the same with his business ; when troubles appear. 
And his work seems to go all awry; 

He is cheerful and bright and puts up a good fight, 
Whatever his failings he'll try 1 

If ever I fell upon evil myself, 

And wanted a friend at a pinch, 

The one I should choose and should never refuse. 

Is the fellow who fights every iuclu 
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Under the Edge of 


Serial 

the Earth : 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of 

Story. 

A Story of Three Chums and a 

the Silent Sea,” etc. 


Startling Quest. 



he Michaelmas term 
at school opened in 
gloom for Leonard 
Morris . 0 f t he 

“Triple Alliance” 
only he was left, and 
the mysterious and 
distressing circum¬ 
stances under which 
one of the trio was 
gone weighed upon 
him with tremendous 
pressure. Naturally 
the whole school felt 
in more or less de¬ 
gree the shadow cast 
by the disappear¬ 
ance of one of their 
number, and that 
one a lad so univer- 
sally popular as 
Dennis Hutton. For 
the first day or two 
even the small fry 
talked in groups 
about the absent 
Sixth-form scholar, 
telling each other many little stories of Hut¬ 
ton’s generous bearing towards themselves : 
how once he had saved a youngster from 
the hands of the town bullies who had way¬ 
laid him on the canal towing-path near 
the school; how on another occasion he 
had found Taylor Tertius in tears because 
his tip of half a sovereign had been lost, 
whereupon he had, with liberality unheard 
of and unthinkable, promptly handed the 
small boy a couple of half-crowns from his 
own pocket, and had even bid him come 
later on for another couple. All this 
and more they recalled on first coming 
together again, and not one had the whisper 
of aught that might be evil against their 
missing comrade. As for Morris, with a 
break in his voice he had tried hard to 
control, he begged the Head to leave him in 
sole possession for tho term of what had been 
the joint study of himself and Hutton. 

“ We can’t believe he won’t ever be back, 
sir; it’s unthinkable to me, at any rate, 
and if only his place could be kept for lum— ” 
He stopped from sheer inability to go on, 
and the Head consented. Ho knew his boy. 
Morris was of the type that might be trusted 
not to brood morbidly in his solitary room ; 
and the loneliness of such lads is a thing to 
respect. But there is no denying that tho 
first few weeks of that term were tho 
most sorrowful Leonard had ever known. 
It had been arranged that ho should 
spend the week-ends at Burnbrae. Mrs. 
Hutton had begged for it, Phyllis had 
added her pleading to that of her mother, 
and Mr. Hutton had willingly agreed, 
settling things with the consent of Leonard’s 
relatives and the Head. 

For some time after the receipt of that 
unsigned and mystical note things had 
given no sign of any tendency to become 
clearer. The letter had been put into tho 
hands of the police, but investigation had 
led to no further success than it did in the 
experiment with the bloodhound, which 
had sniffed its vague and shadowy way 
hither and thither with no fixity of purpose, 
coming, it iB true, to the quayside, but even 


CHAPTER XIII.—A FURTHER CLUE. 

there giving no special sign of eagerness 
for the trail, and being equally at a loss upon 
either edge of the basin. 

Indeed, Mr. Brant’s research had been 
quite as helpful as any. It was found by 
discreet inquiry that- the statement of the 
master of the Pretty Poll as to his inability to 
write was perfectly correct, and the diagram 
and inventory of things and persons upon 
the barge were conclusive to Mr. Hutton, 
upon the schoolmaster’s guarantee of their 
accuracy. Moreover, in various indirect 
ways confirmation had been obtainable 
of the correctness of much that this docu¬ 
ment contained. 

The rewards for information as to the 
missing boy had by now been increased to 
£1000, and all tho papers had at the time 
given publicity to the strange case, while 
Scotland Yard had placed one of its detectives 
at the service of the family, this officer 
working in conjunction with the Carndalo 
and Lunechester police. Yet, in spite of 
all this, the answer to the riddle 6ecmed as 
far away as ever. 

Till, one day in early October, a letter 
reached Burnbrae, addressed to Mr. Hutton. 
Tho handwriting was an illiterate scrawl, 
even more so than the previous note. In her 
husband’s temporary absence Mrs. Hutton 
opened the letter. Phyllis heard her 
mother calling in a rather scared voice, and 
hastened to her. 

“ What docs it mean ? ” she was asking, 
looking with open, yet scarcely seeing, eyes 
at the paper in her hand. 

The girl put her arms round her mother’s 
neck, and leaned over her shoulder, reading 
slowly and with difficulty the letter from 
behind the lady’s chair. 

“ i know's summut,” she deciphered, and 
gasped ; “ an if you put notis in lunchess 
papper to say as no un wont get in trubbel, 
ile tell you all i knows.” 

There was no signature and no address. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried, bending over and 
kissing her mother. “ Oh, mother dear ! ” 

“ But what does it mean ? ” repeated 
Mrs. Hutton distractedly. “ I can’t make 
it ou t at all. Is it only another false hope ? ’ 1 

“ No ! No ! No ! ” cried the girl vehe¬ 
mently. She had come round to the 
front of her mother’s chair, and held out 
her hand for the letter. “ It means, mother 
darling, that I’m going to wire father to 
come at once, and we’ll get a notice in the 
Lunechester Courier, as the w r riter asks. 
Then, mother, we’U hear something more 
definite.” 

Sho did not wait for any reply, but was 
gone on the instant; and as tho result of 
her quick action Mr. Hutton was home 
shortly after midday. Phyllis was at the 
station to meet him, the letter in her hand. 

“What do you think of it, father?” 
she asked, all eagerness and excitement. 
“ We’ro getting nearer to a clue, aren’t we ? ” 

Her father took the letter and scanned 
the postmark. Phyllis looked at him with 
dancing eyes. 

“ I tried to make it out,” she said. “ It 
was no good worrying mother, and it’s 
awfully faint, as luck would have it. I 
thought I read ‘ Camdale.’ ” 

“Yes,” was tho reply, “it’s Camdale, 
certainly. Now foe the contents.” 


He drew’ the paper from its dingy envelope 
and began to decipher tho writing. 

“ H’m ! It docs look as though w r e w'ere 
getting nearer, but I must consult the 
Camdale police before I commit myself.” 

“ Won’t you put that notice in the paper, 
father ? What does it matter who gets off 
or who doesn’t, so long as we have dear old 
Dennis again ? Don’t let’s throw' the chance 
away. Those old police haven’t done us 
any good yet, and perhaps they’ll spoil 
things this time. I’d rather ask Mr. 
Brant.” 

Her father drew 7 her arm through his as 
they walked along the homeward road. 

“ I am as anxious as my little daughter 
to grasp my boy’s hand once more,” he said ; 
“ but I must be careful how I proceed. It 
would never do to promise pardon all round, 
and then find that we can’t move bccauso 
of our word. And it would never do to 
pass our word and break it, surely ? ” 

“ Oh, no, not that! ” she cried. Truth¬ 
fulness and honour counted for much with 
the Huttons. “ But, surely, if we promise 
that no one shall get into trouble— ” 

“ A rather large promise, Phyl! How 
do we know that this person's information 
is w’orth such a price ? No, I must first 
consult the authorities.” 

Acting upon this decision, he took the 
train early in the afternoon to Camdale. 
He was anxious to compare the handwTiting 
of this note with the one received a few 
weeks previously, and which was now in the 
hands of the police, who, however, had as 
yet gained no cluo as to the writer. So far 
as he could remember, one and the same 
peiton could not have written the two 
notes. The second was, he thought, the 
work of a much more illiterate person than 
was the first, but this could only be settled 
by actual comparison. Furthermore, the 
London official had, ere this, returned to the 
Metropolis, having left the case again for the 
time in the hands of the local authorities, and 
Mr. Hutton was desirous of consulting with 
these latter as to the need for immediately 
summoning him back to the north. 

As he sat in the train on the short journey 
from Burnbrae to Carndale, he turned over 
for the thousandth time the events of the last 
two months. How was it possible that in 
the nineteenth century, in civilised England, 
this startling disappearance could have 
taken place, and no clue to the mystery bo 
obtainable ? It was the sort of question 
men constantly asked when things vastly out 
of the ordinary happened, assuming that 
the boastful nineteenth century had solved 
all the mysteries in crime or sensation, and 
that henceforth everything must necessarily 
be open as the day. An assumption that 
has proved over and over again to have no 
grounds for justification. 

No answer coming to him, his mind turned 
then to the statement Brant had made, 
and had since confirmed on two separate 
occasions, to the effect that Dennis was 
not upon the barge Pretty Poll. It was 
largely these statements which had weakened 
his suspicions of tho master of that vessel, 
although it w as evident that the absence of 
the lad did not in itself prove the man 
guiltless either of being prime offender, or 
an accomplice in the offence. He reviewed 
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the facts so far as known, and went again 
over the possibilities. 

So far as could be traced, Dennis was last 
seen by the fellow who lived on the Pretty 
Poll. This, coupled with the angry passage 
between these two a few weeks before, was 
quite sufficient to direct suspicions against 
Smith. These suspicions were, however, 
lulled for a time not only by the readiness 
of the man to answer questions, but by his 
apparently straightforward and above-board 
action. So much so, indeed, that the 
constable who had followed the barge on 
the morning after Dennis’s disappearance, 
had been satisfied with the mere making of 
inquiries, and had not gone to the length 
of even suggesting search upon the vessel. 

What remained ? Kennedy's experience 
and adventure—in themselves proving 
nothing upon which hold might bo laid. 
Then followed, however, the first of the 
two anonymous letters. Was it mere 
coincidence that this was received at the 
bank on the day of the arrival of the Pretty 
Poll in the town ? It certainly seemed so. 
for nothing further had been gathered till 
to-day. Tho only plausible conjecture as 
to the cause of disappearance seemed to 
lie in abduction. If Dennis had met with 
mere accident, surely some trace would 
have been found, and, except in the quay’s 
vicinity at Carndale, it was difficult to see 
how abduction could have been successful. 
He shivered, as again the thought forced 
itself upon him, the thought he had un¬ 
willingly entertained once or twice before. 
There was still the possibility of the extremity 
of violence; Dennis might no longer be 
living. 

“ God forbid ! ” he cried in his heart, and 
sent up another agonised prayer for success 
in the search being carried out hitherto so 
unsuccessfully. 

It was market day in Carndale, and he 
had to run tho gauntlet of many acquaint¬ 
ances in that thriving little town, but he 
pressed on with what haste he could to his 
destination, with a word here or there to 
those who accosted him. His way lay 
[wist the market itself, but he did 
not notice how r , from among the 
crow’d of buyers and sellers, one 
woman caught sight of him, and 
in doing so seemed draw n to follow 
him with her eyes. He passed on, 
threading his way through the 
clusters of farmers and towns¬ 
folk, and behind him, with many 
a furtive glance around, the woman 
followed, her market basket on her 
arm. Two small children clung to 
her skirt, one indeed so 3 r oung as 
seriously to hamper her move¬ 
ments. 

She stooped suddenly and 
pickod this little one up, bidding 
t he other come on. As she raised 
her head again she saw' Mr. 

Hutton pass on towards the 
police station, and slackened 
her pace, affecting to be in 
doubt as to w hat purchases to make in the 
shop near which she stood, but moving 
restless, anxious eyes now r and again in 
the direction of the door through which she 
had seen the gentleman pass, a little farther 
down tho street, where the traffic was less. 

Inside the police office Mr. Hutton, 
closeted with the Chief Constable, produced 
the letter which had brought him on his 
errand. 

“ What do you make of it ? ” he asked. 

The Chief Constable smiled. 

“ Smith was drunk last night,” he said 
with seeming irrelevance. 

Mr. Hutton stared. 

“ What has that to do with it ? ” he 


com pari- 
son. Dif- 
f e r e n t 


paper — 
that’s 


something, but not much; different ink— 
that .’b something, too, but no great count; 
different writing—that’s a lot. The first 
not so much the work of some very un¬ 
educated party, like the other. No, there 
must have boon two writers on the job with 
those. One is evidently a threat, too; 
the other’s an offer. One’s from a party in 
a position to do something, I imagine ; and 
the other from a person only in the know. 
That’s how I look at it.” 

“ And what about the required 
promise ? ” 

“ Don’t be too hurried over tfuit , sir. 
At any rate, let us make more inquiries 
first; there’ll be time for the rest in another 


Whisht. 6ir . . . and don’t ax me no 
questions! Your lad’s in t* Condor .* ** 

(See page 603.) 

was coming her way. She fumbled in her 
pocket. 

‘‘Billy, lad,” she said hurriedly, ‘‘here's 
a penny. Thee tak’ Jenny and get some 
tdffy.” 

In eager haste tho two mites vanished 
into the sw'eetstuff shop hard by. Mr. 
Hutton came on, deep in anxious thought. 
Ho felt his sleeve touched. 

‘‘You’ll be Mr. Hutton, likely ?” 

He looked up quickly. Before him stood 
a tidy-looking woman, evidently bent upon 
her homeward way from market. 

‘‘ Yes,” he said in surprise ; “ what is it ? ” 
The woman looked up and down the 
street. 


asked rather irritably ; then added, as the 
connection struck him, “ I suppose you 
mean Smith of tho Pretty Poll ? ” 

“ The same, air. We’ve had our eyes on 
him ever since—nothing to lay hold of, 
though, worse luck. But—well, well,”— 
he tapped the paper with the fingers of one 
hand as he held it—” this looks like coming 
to close quarters. Our friend on the Pretty 
Poll doesn’t usually go too far in his liquor, 
and—I don’t say he did , mind !—but it’s just 
possible he gave himself away yesterday.” 

“ I want you to say what you think 
of the connection of this letter with the 
one w’o had previously.” 

The officer reached 
towards his pigeon¬ 
holes and produced 
a file of papers. 

“ Here we are,” he 
exclaimed, taking a 
documontfrom these 
and comparing it 
with the 
letter just 
received. 

“ N o w 
look. No 


thirty-six hours. Perhaps before that we’ll 
be able to strike.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the father, but with an 
accent of doubt more than justified by 
the past. 

To the agitated watcher down the street 
it seemed as though the conference would 
never end. 

‘‘I’ll ’a to go,” she muttered. “I darsen’t 
bide much longer.” 

She was about to go back the way she 
had come—had indeed actually turned— 
w hen, glancing round for a final furtive look, 
she espied Mr. Hutton come out. She 
stopped for a few moments ; the gentleman 
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“ Walk on, sir,” she Baid in a low voice. 
“ Don’t say anything. I can’t keep it 
back, now as I’ve seen you. I dursen’t Bay 
much, but you watch out for t’ ship Condor, 
frae Lonmouth.” 

Ur. Hutton started, and looked at her in 
astonishment. 

“ Whisht, sir, for good love’s sake! 
Whisht, and don’t ax me no questions I 
Your lad’s in t’ Condor." 

“ How do you know ! Who are you ? ” 
he exclaimed startled. He stared at her 
in amazement till brought to himself by 
her evident anxiety that he should not 
attract attention. 

“ I sent ye a letter— ” 

He nodded, light breaking in. 

“Don’t ax how I knows. It Beems like 
I had to tell you when I seed you coming, 
but if it was known as I’d done it they’d 
do for me. Let me go, sir, for I’ve said 
all I can.” 

The two children came up. She caught 
the smaller one in her arms, took the other 
by the hand, and was gone before the 
astonished gentleman could ask any further 
questions. He turned and made his way 
back to the police headquarters with this 
new and startling piece of information to 


go upon. The Chief Constable uttered a 
low whistle when he heard the story. 

“ A tidy-looking body with two youngsters, 
boy and girl! ” 

Mr. Hutton nodded. 

“You know them, then ? ” he asked. 

“ I should do,” was the complacent 
answer. “ They’re Mrs. Smith and family, 
of the Pretty Poll." 

“ But the Condor of Lonmouth ? ” 

“ I must find out. You see, Lonmouth 
isn’t far from Lunechester; it’s at the edge 
of the bay, and it touches the canal. We 
may be nearing daylight. I’ll wire at 
once.” 

Late in the evening the Chief Constable 
came himself to Mr. Hutton’s room in the 
“ King’s Arms.” His face looked serious. 

“ I’ve got a good many pieces together 
in the puzzle, sir; though there are still 
plenty missing.” 

“ Yea f Yes t ” 

“ The Condor's a tramp ; trades where 
she can, and when. She left Lonmouth 
on the 15th August last for South America ; 
a few days after the disappearance.” 

“ Well, anything further ? ” 

“ Master, John Smith.” 

“ Well ? ” 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Said to be brother to the fellow on the 
Pretty PoU." 

Mr. Hutton clenched his fista; hia face was 
deathly white. 

“ Well ? ” 

The official proceeded with deliberation. 

4 ‘ I’ve been making other inquiries here 
while waiting an answer to my wire. It 
seems Smith let out more than he meant 
to his wife, while in liquor last night.” 

“Go on, man! Go on!” 

” A moment, sir. Hia wife happened to be 
away with the children at the time of the 
disappearance, visiting her mother in Lune¬ 
chester. Hence her ignorance till recently 
of the truth of what she told you to-night. 
But last night Smith appears to have been—” 

“ Yes—yes—I see—I suppose he managed 
somehow'— ” 

“ To abduct young Master Hutton, and 
eventually get him aboard the Condor, sir. 
At all events, that’s the woman’s story, after 
a lot of beating about the bush.” 

“ And the Condor ? ” 

The Chief Constable looked troubled. 

‘ ‘ Bad ne ws, si r, bad ne ws! ” he said hoarsely. 
‘‘ The Condor has been overduo these three 
weeks at Buenos Ayres, and is believed to 
have been lost at sea with all hands ! ” 
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A FOUNTAIN-PEN REST AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

By H. T. FLAT HER. 


rpHX pen-rat here described can be made from 
X the wood of a cigar box, and should prove a 
useful addition to the writing-table. 

First mark out on the wood (which should be not 



lees than ^ of an inch thick) a piece 4|* by 1|', taking 
care so to arrange it that cracks, mul-boles or other 
flaw* are avoided, drawing the ends as shown in Fig. 1, 
making the distance between the lines A B and 0 D the 
same as the thickness of wood used. Cut this out 
carefully and accurately with a fret-saw, taking care 
to make all the angles of the projecting pieces A D E F 
as sharp and square as possible. 

Next mark out and cut a piece of the shape shown 



in Fig. 2, making the length from A to B Sim. the 
width from C to D Sin., from E to F l|in., and between 
the lines E F and H G, fin. Depth of notch A fin. 
The shaded spaces H G (Fig. 2) can be easily marked 


out by holding the first cut piece (Fig. 1) upright, 
adjusting one end accurately to the angles made by the 
sides E H and F G, with the line H G (Fig. 2), and while 
holding firmly in this position, marking round the 
projecting pieces A E (Fig. 1) with a fine-pointed pencil. 

Cot out the pieces bounded by the marks so 
obtained, keeping the saw just tcUfitn the pencil lines, 



Flu. 3. 


when the two parts, Figs. 1 and 2, should fit tightly 
and neatly together. The grain in tho wood should, 
of oourse, in the case of the support (Fig. 2), run 
parallel with the lino from A to B. 

The lower end of pen-rest should next be cut (Fig. 3), 
making the depth A to B l in., and the width C to A, 
l$in., leaving a piece below, marked D, to fit between 
D F (Fig. 1). 

The shaded corners of Fig. 3 should be marked 
and cut as described above. A piece of wood is 
required to keep the lower end of pen in place, the 
shape of which is indicated in Fig. 4, the dimensions 
to bo as follows:— 


A to B lin., B to C fin., depth and width of notch D, 
tin. This is to be glued on the lower end-piece, on 
the side facing the support, as shown by dotted lines, 
in Fig. 3. 



FIG. 4. 


All four parts can now be joined together. Use 
very hot, thin glue; any glue that squeezes out when 
the parts are forced into place can be wiped off while 
hot. Allow the glue twenty-four hours to get 
thoroughly dry, then smooth the pen-rest well all over 
with One glass-paper, slightly rounding all the angles. 

The support (Fig. 2) affords scope for fretwork 
ornamentation, which might take the form suggested 
by the dottea lines. Any other design that fancy 
suggests could be applied. 

If the pen-rcet be rubbed with a rag to which a few 
drops of linseed oil have been applied, the wood will 
assume a pretty colour and a slight polish. 

A drawing of the pen-rest, complete and in use, is 
given in Fig. 5. 
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The “Boy's Obttn Paper . 


“ Gone away ? What do you mean t ” 

“ He slipped ont of the bark door half 
an hour ago, sir.” 

“ Why didn't you tell me at once ? ” 

“ So I did, sir : I only just knew. ’Twas 
Jim saw him go, sir; ho was cleaning his 
boots in the scullery when-” 

“ Yes, yes: have }'ou any idea where 
ho has gone ? ” 

“Jim says he’s run away, sir.” 

" Nonsense: he’s playing truant, I expect, 
nothing more. Tell Jim to hold his tongue ; 
and don't mention it yourself, mind.” 

“ No, 9ir: thank you, sir.” 

But though the Doctor took it so coolly 
apparently, he was in reality seriously dis¬ 
turbed, and immediate^ consulted his wife. 

“ That wretched boy has put the coping- 
stone to his misdeeds, my dear, I’m afraid : 
he’s run away.” 

“ Nonsense; where can he run to ? ” 

“ I only wish he could run to his home and 
stay there, but that’s impossible, unfortun¬ 
ately. The boy’s capable of anything: 
goodness knows what he may be up to.” 

“He must come back,” argued Mrs. 
Brandon : “ ho has no money to speak of.” 

“ Yes, but what I’m anxious about is 
the reputation of the school. Think of 
what people will say if it becomes known 
that one of my pupils has run away: it 
will give the school a bad name.” 

“ I don't see why anyone should know,” 
said his w ife. “ You’d better go and find 



him at once. Tell Mr. Harris that he 
won’t be at tea : you needn't explain why.” 

This seemed the wisest course and the 
Doctor adopted it. It was in a savage 
mood that he sallied forth in the growing 
dusk to hunt the truant. 

His first visit was to Mr. Lambert, the 
confectioner. Knowing Ibrahim’s fondness 
for sweets of all sorts, he thought it most 
probable he would find traces of him there. 

Not wishing Mr. Lambert to know that 
any boy privileged to reside at Merton 
House was capable of leaving it of his ow n 
free will, the Doctor tried to be diplomatic. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Lambert. Mrs. 
Brandon asked me if I were passing to say 
that she w ould be glad of half a dozen muffins 
to-morrow.” 

“ Certainly, sir; she shall have them 
w ithout fail.” 

“ I suppose my boys are still faithful 
to you, Mr. Lambert ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, thank you : of course I don't 
see so much of them this early part of the 
term as they’ve not got through their 
hampers.” 

“ No, no: I suppose that is so: but I’ve 
one pupil w ho gets no hamper, poor boy : 
our young friend from Africa : I suppose 
he is one of your best customers.” 

“ He was here not an hour ago, sir, and 
bought four buns : to give away, I suppose, 
because you know, sir, buns are ‘ filling 
at the price ’ as we say.” 

(To be continued.) 



“ No doubt, no doubt,” replied the 
Doctor, anxious to leave now he had 
ascertained what he wanted to know. He 
would have liked to ask w hich way the boy 
went, but the information would have been 
of little use, and would show that something 
was w rong. 

What he had learnt made the Doctor 
more uneasy: it looked as if Ibrahim had 
laid in a stock of provisions, which implied 
a lengthy absence. Possibly he had taken 
the train for London: no one could tell 
what mad idea might enter his brain. At 
any rate the Doctor decided to go to the 
station to inquire. 

It was more difficult to be guarded in his 
questions here, and before he had gathered 
that no one had seen the missing boy it was 
clear that the officials had more than an 
inkling of what had happened. When 
he left the station the Doctor had no idea 
w hat to do next: he did not like to return 
home defeated after only half an hour’s 
absence, so he began a perambulation 
of the town in the vague hope of coming 
upon some trace of the runaway. 

But he tramped the streets and roads 
in vain: he even explored the Common 
where the boys played on half-holidays. 
Tired and mudd}' the Doctor at last returned 
home, hoping that during his absence the 
boy had tired of his frolic and returned. 

His hopes were not realised: Ibrahim 
was still missing. 
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The Son of* sin 
Anarchist: 

A Vale of Strange Mystery and 
Wild Adventure. 


By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, 

M.A., 

A uthor of 

“ A Couple of Scampsetc. 



UIGT, w r hen he had 
read the fatal 
letter, sat down in 
a chair gazing 
straight before 
him as if stupefied. 
The words that 
he had read burnt 
themselves into 
His brain. So it 
was too late to 
save Paolo; his 
rash act in joining 
the anarchist society had brought a curse 
upon his innocent wife and child. Yet his 
wife was still safe and his first duty was to 
protect her and then to avenge the death 
of Paolo. 

Calming himself by a great effort, he laid 
the letter on tho table for Ronald to read, 
and stooped from his chair to pick up from 
the floor the little lock of hair—all that 
was left to him of his dear son. 

Ronald and Bobbie were almost as much 
upset as Luigi, but would not give up hope 
that Paolo might somehow' or other have 
escaped death. Perhaps the letter was 
after all only a trick to frighten Luigi. 
Luigi even now r would have walked out of 
the cottage and gone to seek the anarchists 
in order that he might surrender himself 
to them, if by doing so he could have 
saved Paolo. 

When he suggested this, Ronald dissuaded 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A HAPPY RE-UNION. 

him, saying that, even it Paolo were still 
alive, this would do no good. For as long 
as Luigi was free, they would probably 
keep Paolo alive to try to decoy his father 
into a trap, but when once they had got 
hold of Luigi, they would not care whether 
the boy lived or died. 

Whilst they were debating what to do, 
the game-keeper and his wife persuaded 
them to eat some breakfast, which they 
gratefully accepted, knowing that they 
might have a strenuous day’s work before 
them. They were still having breakfast, 
when there came a rap at the door, and the 
game-keeper on opening the door announced 
that some gentlemen wished to see them. 
All three rose to their feet in astonishment 
to see Sir Samuel and Inspector Rivers enter, 
followed by Alfred and Ransome. 

“ Ronald ! ” cried Sir Samuel, full of 
joy at seeing his son after tho horrible 
anxiety of the previous night. “ I heard 
you w'ere safe as soon as we got back to 
Rockleigh,” he said. “ We had been 
looking for you everywhere. But who is 
this friend of yours ? ” he inquired, looking 
at Luigi. 

“ Why, father,” exclaimed Ronald, “ it’s 
Mr. Costa come back safe and sound after all. 
I forgot you had never seen him before.” 

Sir Samuel held out his hand to the 
ex-anarchist, who having discarded his 
disguise was now' outwardly himself again ; 
but before the latter could respond, some 


one from behind the two men in the doorway 
gave a loud cry of “ Father ! ” and Paolo 
rushed forward into his father’s arms. Sir 
Samuel had not been told Qf Luigi’s return 
and Paolo had hung back intending presently 
to give Ronald and Bobbie a surprise, so he 
did not know' his father was there till he 
heard what Ronald said to Sir Samuel. 

For a little while all Luigi could do was 
to hug his boy to his heart in speechless joy. 
They had not seen each other since the day 
when the red letter came ; and each had 
meanwhile thought the other dead. No 
wonder they were happy, for there is no joy 
so keen as seeing some one you love come 
back alive as from the grave ! 

When the two had more or Iosb recovere d 
themselves, it was Ronald’s and Bobbie's 
turn to welcome Paolo. Bobbie was full 
of shame and began a long and clumsy 
apology, but Paolo cut him short, saying : 

“ WTiat does it all matter now ? Every¬ 
thing is quite all right again. You shan’t 
call yourself those horrid names, because 
you’re my friend now.” So Bobbie vowed 
by the most binding of schoolboy oaths to 
stick to Paolo through thick and thin and 
in short to be his faithful friend to his dying 
day—a vow which I believe he kept to the 
very last letter. 

No one could eat any more breakfast 
after all this. There was such a chattera- 
tion, so many stories to tell of hair-breadth 
escapes and daring exploits, that the game- 
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keeper and his wife sat listening open- 
mouthed, thinking they had suddenly 
stepped out of real life into a sensational novel. 

Then Inspector Rivers had a few questions 
to ask Paolo about the anarchists ; the boy 
also told him about Mariette and his fears 
for her safety, and the officer promised that 
an attempt should be made to find her and 
give her all the protection she might need. 
Though ho had failed to capture any of the 
anarchists, Inspector Rivers was not dis¬ 
satisfied with the results of his night’s work, 
for both Luigi and Paolo had been recovered, 
through good fortune, it is true, rather than 
through his own cleverness, and he had 
gathered much information about the secret 
society and its members, which he hoped to 
turn to good account later on. 

Meanwhile he had set all the police for fifty 
miles round on the look-out, and was confiden t 
that some of the wanted men would be caught. 
To draw a cordon round the suspected region 
would have required more men than ho had 
at his disposal, but ho had done everything 
else that he could to prevent the escape of 
the anarchists out of the country. 

When Inspector Rivers had finished with 
Paolo, Sir Samuel thanked the game keepe r 
and his wife for their hospitality to his friends 
and, as a mark of gratitude, thrust a five- 
pound note into the astonished man’s hands. 
Then tho whole party started for Rockleigh, 
where tho motor was waiting to tako them 
back to Dashford. 

It is hardly necessary to describe with 
what joy tho two anxious mothers welcomed 
their sons home again, nor how great was 
the happiness of the husband and wife at 
being re-united. In fact, Dashford Manor 
was, for at least seven people on that eventful 
day, a little Heaven upon earth. 

Tho Overburys had grown very fond of 
Paolo and his mother during their stay at 
Dashford, and now for their sake extended 
a warm welcome to Luigi, though they 
regarded his strange opinions with a little 
suspicion. But, in fact, Luigi’s convictions 


had been somewhat shaken by his experience 
of the anarchists’ tyranny, and a further 
acquaintance with Sir Samuel was destined 
to change them still more. Ho began to see 
that tho problems of modern life, Capital and 
Labour, Riches and Poverty, Slavery and 
Liberty, were more complicated than he had 
imagined, and that many of the much-abused 
rich men were, like Sir Samuel Overbury, 
working quietly, yet diligently, to make the 
lot of the workers happier and healthier. 
He began also to see that tho mere fact of 
possessing property is no disgrace to a man 
any more than tho lack of it is a proof of 
honesty. So, though to tho end of his days 
he remained a sort of socialist, Luigi ceased 
to be an anarchist even in name ; and Sir 
Samuel rejoiced to think that he had some 
share in bringing this good man to a more 
sensible state of mind. 

The question soon arose as to what was to 
happen to the Costa family in the immediate 
future. They could not go on living under 
the protection of the Overburys, and Paolo’s 
education must be attended to. Luigi had 
made some money by the salo of his pictures 
and Madame Costa had saved a substantial 
part of her fees for singing, so they were by 
no means penniless; besides this Sir Samuel 
had asked to bo allowed to provide for Paolo’s 
education as a small return for his plucky 
act in dropping the infernal machine into 
the river. 

But money was not the chief of their 
difficulties. Their terrible experiences had 
loft them in a state of continual nervousness. 
Luigi started at shadows and avoided any 
stranger who looked at all suspicious, 
still fearing tho vengeanco of the anarchists, 
while Madame Costa was quite unnerved. 
Even Paolo, plucky youngster as he was, 
had moments of panic, when he would come 
running into the house with a pale face, de¬ 
claring that ho had seen a strange-looking 
man in the woods, or he would start up from 
his sleep in terror, thinking the anarchists 
were after him. It was apparent that 

(To be continued.) 


something must be done soon ; yet a return 
to their London house was out of the 
question. 

One morning, however, matters came to a 
head. Luigi received aletter, which took away 
his appetite and caused him to send a hasty 
wire to Sir Samuel, who was in London that 
day on business. The letter was in red ink in 
the handwriting of his old friend tho dwarf. 

“ Luigi Costa” it ran. “ Do not think ue 
have forgotten. There will come a day of 
reckoning , never fear ! S. G. L.” 

Luigi was unable to conceal his agitation 
from the rest of the family and, when they 
discovered the cause, there was something 
like a panic among them. 

“ Oh, shall we never be free from these 
blackguards to whom I have sold myself ? '* 
cried Luigi, while his wife burst into tears, 
and Paolo declared that whatever happened 
he would never loave his fathor again till 
he was sure ho was safe. 

When Sir Samuel returned, after taking 
the advice of Inspector Rivers, he had made 
up his mind what to do, namely, to send 
Luigi, Madamo Costa and Paolo abroad in 
his own steam-yacht for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, till the affair had blown 
over and the police should be able to satisfy 
them that the anarchists would trouble 
them no longer. 

Ronald and Bobbie, when they heard of 
this, both begged to be allowed to go too ; 
and, though they were really not in tho least 
nervous, they suggested that they too had 
probably drawn down the wrath of the 
anarchists upon themselves by their share in 
the Rockleigh episode. At last Sir Samuel 
and Mr. Brandram, who had been summoned 
to the consultation, gave way: and it was 
decided that the three boys should sail in 
tho yacht Firefly in charge of a tutor, so 
as to combine instruction with amusement. 
Their joy on hearing this knew no bounds, 
and the next week was occupied by the 
whole party in preparing for the voyage. 


ON THE SICK LIST. 



Before the Matron cornea in “ Mind your heads there ! Look 
out, Larkins I Coining over ! ” 



A moment later:—“ Here are some nice grapes and some jelly. 
Master Brown, and how are you feeling now ? ” 

“ Oh, very weak and exhausted, Mrs. Jobson, thank you.” 
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FROM BLUEJACKET TO 
COMMANDER. 

Every soldier, it has been said, may carry a field- 
marehaTs baton in his knapsack ; and* so, perhaps, in 
the senior service, every bluejacket may aspire to 
attaining the rank of Admiral. It is not often, how¬ 
ever, that a seaman does climb to a high rank ; these 
days of peace make promotion very slow. In Com¬ 
mander Thomas J. 8. Lyne we have a remarkable 
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Commander Thos. J. S. Lyne, R.N. 

example of a bluejacket rising from the lower deck, 
grade by grade, to the rank of Commander. This 
distinguished officer, who has just been placed in com¬ 
mand of the battleship Goliath , entered the Navy nearly 
thirty years ago. It was in 1902 that lie had his 
opportunity. He was in charge of Torpedo Bout 60, 
running dispatches during the Sou til African War, 
u hen she broke down some tliirty miles off a dangerous 
coast. Mr. Lyne rigged jury sails from the deck 
cloths, and skilfully navigated her to safe anchorage 
in Saldanha Bay. For this lie was promoted to lieuten¬ 
ant, and since then his rise has been rapid. 

BUTTERFLY FARMS. 

Thf. first “ butterfly farm” is said to have been 
■established only a year or two ago by the entomologist, 
William Watkins, at Eastbourne, but already several 
similar farms have come into existence in France. The 
object is to rear rare genera of the Bombycid®, the 
silkworm family. Experimenters, by crossing, have 
obtained some new varieties, which are sought after 
by museums of natural history. They arc also en¬ 
deavouring to acclimatise in France species of silkworms 
indigenous to other countries. Tho farms contain 
oaks, ailantus-trees, pines, plum-trees, castor-oil 
plants, and other plants the leaves of which serve as 
food for the caterpillars. Cocoons are hatched on 
branches protected by gauze, and, for the sake of 
uniform temperature, the insects are often kept in a 
room until after the first moulting, when they are 
placed on bushes in the open air, and protected from 
birds by coverings of muslin or tulle. 

THE FIRST KOREAN 
TYPEWRITER. 

AMONG the many signs of progress in things Korean 
is the announcement that for the first time in history 
a typewriter has been built to write the Korean 
language. This machine is a curiosity among writing 
machines, and its completion required the assistance 
of native Korean talent. 

Unlike the Chinese and Japanese languages, tho 
Korean language has an alphabet which was invented 
by tho great King Sei-jong about five hundred years 
ago. 

Built upon purely phonetic principles, the language 
is based upon one of the simplest yet most perfect 
linguistic systems known. The Korean alphabet proper 
consists of twenty-five letters : eleven vowels and 
fourteen consonants. From these twenty-five letters 
nearly five thousand different sounds can be evolved. 
The whole system of Korean writing is made from the 


combination of tlirce elements : one line, one dot and 
one circle. 

The fact that the Korean alphabet is composed of 
just twenty-five characters seems to make the problem 
simple from the standpoint of the typewriter maker. 
But there are other practical difficulties. Each of 
these letters has two or three different positions, and 
enough other characters are used to overcrowd the 
keyboard of the average machine. All these difficulties 
however; have been surmounted and the Korean 
typewriter is now' a fact. 

The significant feature of this typewriter is that it 
has been built in response to a strong Korean demand, 
and so far as the writing machine is concerned Korea 
is now ahead not only of China but of Japan, for 
neither tho Chinese nor the Japanese languages have 
yet been conquered by this latter-day time-saver. 

FOR THE YOUNG GARDENER. 

Is the eighteenth issue of the popular annual, " One 
and All Gardening, 1913” (Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Association), its editor, Edward Owen 
Greening, F.R.H.S., has an illustrated article of great 
interest fo all who sympathise with the movements 
for developing garden cities, garden suburbs and 
garden homes for the people. J. H. Crabtree, a 
well-known " B.O.P.” writer, deals with the 
People's Gardens, their betterment and educational 
value. Indoor Bulb Culture is explained and advo¬ 
cated by S. Leonard Bastin, another of our con¬ 
tributors. Ix»lie Greening contributes a practical 
article on the Culture of Clay Gardens. Secrete of 
tinrdeu lichens is a microscopical and explanatory 
article, well illustrated, by James Scott. G. H. 
Hollingsworth writes on School Gardening, Hon. H. A. 
Stanhope contributes some further readable and 
instructive stray notes on the Rose, and Herbert 
Mace an article on Bee Keeping—past and present. 
The whole forms a booklet of 128 pages and cover, 
profusely illustrated, and is a remarkable publication 
for twopence. 

A PET ROOK. 

Mrs. Frances e. Macaldin sends us the following 
interesting account of a tame rook, a bird which is not 
often seen in captivity. 

" Rooks are such very shy birds, that I believe they 
are very seldom tamed. There is a rookery at the 
end of our garden, and every year some of the young 
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ones fall down from the nests. In this way one of 
my daughters rescued three one year, and tried to 
rear them. Two died, but the third lived, and we 
have had him now for three and a half years, and he 
is a great pet with the household. He is very lively 
and sharp as a needle, full of tricks and full of mis¬ 
chief too, I am sorry to say. Ho always answers 
with a * caw' when 3 r ou call * Jimmy,’ and he 
talks a little, saying: * Come on, Jimmy,' or ' Go 
on,’ or ' Come here.' 


“ Our pet is out in the garden all the morning, 
but likes to come in early in the afternoon, and go 
to his cage for a sleep, waking up later on for his 
supper. His chief food is warm bread and milk, but he 
will eat almost anything, having a great liking for 
butter and eggs. Worms he won’t look at, but ants 
are a great delicacy in his estimation. 

"In the photograph he i.s seen on my shoulder. 
He is great friends with the Persian cat sitting on 
my daughter’s lap, and they have great games to¬ 
gether in the garden. He is very fond of his bath, 
which he always has, except when the weather is too 
cold. In summer time he will have two or three in 
the day.” 

THE “COAT OF ARMS." 

THE origin of the term ** coat of arms ” is thus 
given. In the days of cliivnlry, as everyone knows, 
the knights wore coats of linked steel or some kind of 
armour to protect them in battle or tourney. These 
coats would soon become useless on account of the 
rusting caused by exposure to drenching rains, and 
in the sunlight they wore exceedingly hot and dazzling. 
So the knights put on a silken surcoat over these coats 
of mail, and as, with helmets on and visors closed, there 
was no way of distinguishing one from another, the 
armorial bearings of each knight were emblazoned on 
his silken surcoat, which thus became a “ coat of 
arms." The practice was then extended to the 
trappings of the horse nnd afterwards to the articles 
of the household, as the linen and plate. 

V V V 

A a 

Govvesponbence. 

R. A. D. TURRAL.—Obtain the information direct 
by writing to the secretary, Entomological Society, 
11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

F. E. ASHDOWN.—Fuller’s Earth is earthy hydrous 
silicate of alumina. An analysis of a specimen 
from Nutfleld near Reigate gave the following 
percentages: Silica 63, Alumina 10, Iron Peroxiue 
!».76, Magnesia 1.26, Lime 0.5, Muriate or Soda 0.10, 
Potash a trace, and water. In the blow-pipe it fuses 
to a porous slag and ultimately forms a whitish 
glass. You can tell it by its greasy feel and resinous 
streak. 

II. S. B.—The infantry territorial regiments are now 
all on the same footing with regard to enlistment 
and you can obtain the latest information by apply¬ 
ing at the nearest headquarters. 

G. L. W1CKINS.—As George II did not begin to reign 
until 1727 there can be no halfpenny of his dated 
1721 ; but the halfpennies of the first two Georges 
are worth from sixpence to half-a-crown according 
to their condition. Glad to hear from a reader 
so far away. 

E. Mayo.—C helsea Pensioner is so called from one 
of the pensioners having cured Lord Amherst of 
rheumatism with it. The recipe as given by his 
lordship is—gum guaiacum a quarter of an ounce, 
rhubarb half an ounce, cream of tartar two ounces, 
Mowers of sulphur four ounces, nutmegs two in num¬ 
ber (all in powder), honey a pound and a half or as 
much as is required, made into an electuary by 
beating them together in a mortar : one or’ two 
table-spoonfuls to be taken night and morning. 

L. KLYXNB and C. J. SMITH.—" The Boy’s Own Book 
of Indoor Games and Recreations," tile new edition 
of the old book, is now published at 4a. 0d. at our 
office, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 

A. PACKER.—You can get all the materials for model 
aeroplane making from Mann and Grimmer limited, 

5 Kingsway, W.C., or T. W. Clarke &. Co., High 
Street, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 

W. T. SANDILAND8.—Your photos of Estevan, Sask., 
on the Forward branch of the C.P.K., are most 
interesting, as, too, is the photo of the candle taken 
by its own light in a dark room at night. It is a 
> cry successful print. Let us hear from you again, 
and send any fresh photographs that yon’may tAko. 
When possible wo reproduce such prints in our 
Note Book and Open Column page. 

MUSICUS.—The National Anthems of the principal 
countries are given thus:—Great Britain, "God Save 
the King " ; France, the " .Marseillaise ” (in olden 
times, tho “Chanson de Roland"!; Germany, 
Arndt’s " Des Deutschen Vaterland ” (*' Heil D’ir 
im Siegeskranz "); Austria, Haydn's " Hymn to the 
Emperor" ; Belgium, the " Braban>;onne ’*; 
Denmark, the " Song of Danebrog ” ; Hungary, 
The " Kakoczy March"; Jtdy, " Daghela Avauti 
un Passo," Garibaldi’s warlike " Hymn," or ** Italy 
has Awaked,” by Mameli; Russia, “God Protect 
the Czar.” 
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Serial 

Story. 

the Carth: 

A Story oY Three Chums and a 
Startling Quest. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author 0/ “ In the Heart of 
the Silent Sea” etc. 


CHAPTER XTV.—“ I I1AVE SOMETHING TO SHOW YOU ! ” 


K this latest turn of 
events how much, and 
yet how little, had 
been gained ! How 
much in the positive 
statement of Dennis 
Hutton’s fate, and yet 
how little in the 
matter of proof ! It 
seemed from all in¬ 
quiry, from evidence 
both of a positive 
and a negative 
nature, that the 
young fellow had, by 
some means, been 
actually taken aboard 
the Condor , as the 
woman had averred. 
It seemed, too, as 
time passed on with 
cruel and trampling 
feet, that there could 
be no hope of news 
concerning the ship. 
Days grew into weeks 
and nothing fresh was 
forthcoming. Were 
Dennis aboard or not, 
it was, at least, only 
too clear that the S.S. 
Condor must be added 
to the list of ships missing, and that her crew 
must be given* up as having found at length 
the end so commonly the lot of them that 
go down to'the sea in ships. 

Nor was it found practicable to make 
further advance along the line of what was 
now more than mere suspicion. By no 
means, cither of bluff or finesse, had the 
police detective been able to elicit from 
Smith of the Pretty Poll anything- which 
might set the matter on firmer foundation 
of fact. Not even a promise of entire 
absolution on the part of the wronged 
parents could draw from him more than 
an angry and indignant refutation of any 
charge in the matter. Either the man was 
innocent, which no one really believed : or 
was cunning beyond ordinary, which was 
also hard of belief, but not impossible. As 
for the wife, she had from the day of her 
confession kept a frightened silence, till 
at length she had been brought to face 
the matter before her apparently outraged 
husband, when, to the confounding of 
those who sought to trap him, he had 
admitted the maudlin statements, and then 
impudently set them down as a drunken 
jest. 

“ The thing is not uncommon,” the de¬ 
tective told Mr. Hutton afterwards. “ Many 
a confession of that kind has fallen 
to the ground when sifted. As for the 
woman’s evidence—it is worth that ”—he 
snapped his fingers as he spoke—“ in a court 
of law. The wife’s testimony is unaccept¬ 
able.” 

Harassed, torn by doubt and grief, the 
father had himself applied to Smith, in 
a vain attempt to get the truth, however 
terrible ; only to be met by denial as indig¬ 
nant as in the case of the other inquirers. 

“Iil none say as I don’t owe you summat," 
was the man’s brutally frank admission. 

* Yon six months as you give me in Lune- 
Chester Castle hasn’t been forgot by me, and 


won’t be, neither. But I tells you I knows 
nowt about your lad beyant seeing him that 
neet on t’ wharf. I lias my joke, same as 
t’ rest on us, when I’m drunk ! ” 

He laughed scornfully ; but it was noticed 
that when next poor Mrs. Smith appeared 
in public she had a tell-tale bruise over 
her eye, and a nasty cut on the lip, such 
as might have been caused by the brutality 
of a none too affectionate husband. 

So crawled on the slow', sad days of the 
Michaelmas term. Hope was all blit dead : 
poor, faithful hope, so keenly tenacious of 
life in even the worst of us. In Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutton it had gently slipped from its place 
and given room to quiet resignation—the 
resignation of those who feel that, even 
when they suffer cruelly, God haB not ceased 
to care. But in Morris and Phyllis hope 
still struggled for its own, though its 
struggles grew more and more feeble with 
every weary day. Indeed, in Leonard’s case, 
in spite of the call of study and school 
routine, a call to which the lad tried to turn 
a bravely attentive ear, he grew perceptibly 
depressed. This was so unlike him that 
at last the Head himself began to notice 
the change in his pupil. Morris had always 
held a high place in his esteem, and he spoke 
one day to Mr. Brant about the state of 
things. 

“ H’m,” said the latter thoughtfully; 
“I’m inclined to agree with you that it’s 
about time to try and get the lad out of 
himself.” 

The Head suggested a study companion, 
but the other opposed the idea. 

“ Not yet, I think,” he ventured. “ I 
doubt if the cure will be effected by that. 
I’m inclined to believe that Morris wants 
an entire change. He was to have gone, 
1 understand, to his father's station in the 
Himalayas after his schooldays, before 
going on to college. I fancy the visit 
should have taken place after the Mid¬ 
summer term next year, blit perhaps—” 

“ Perhaps,” interposed the Head, “ it 
would be well to advise his relatives that 
the change should come earlier, eh ? ” 

“ Just so,” answered Brant, “ though 
I, for one, should be sorry to lose him.” 

In ignorance of the interest the two 
masters were taking in him, Morris sat 
in his study trying to keep his mind 
upon his work. This evening he was 
construing a portion of Schiller’s “ William 
Tell ” for the morrow’s class. 

“ How old Hutt would have got fun 
even out of this beautiful passago,” he 
muttered to himself. “ He was always so 
easily amused over German pronunciation, 
and never troubled much about anything 
else. Heigho ! What’s this word ? ” 

He rose to got his dictionary : he was a 
fairly proficient scholar, and was not often 
in need of one. He remembered he had lent 
liis own a few* days ago. 

“ Never mind, I’ll use Hutt’s. Dear 
old Hutt ! ” 

He reached to the shelf where stood his 
friend’s books, and drew' down the one re¬ 
quired. He opened it and a paper fluttered 
to the floor. He picked this up and looked 
at it for a moment: then, with no warning, 
his head went down upon his arms and he 
was sobbing like a little child. 

So keenly had his emotion taken posses¬ 


sion of him that he did not hear the knock 
at his study door, nor the slow turning of 
the handle. The door opened and Mr. 
Brant entered, standing for a few moments 
in astonishment and consternation. Then 
lie softly shut it again and locked it on the 
inside. This done, he turned to the boy and 
touched him gently on the shoulder. 

“ Morris ! ” he exclaimed. “ Morris, mv 
boy, this will never do ! ” 

Morris started to his feet in shame at 
the discovery of his breakdown. 

“ You, sir ! ” he cried. “ I never heard 
you come in. I’m an awful fool. But I 
couldn’t help it. Upon my life, sir, I never 
thought I’d be such a soft-headed a3s.” 

He had much ado, even as he spoke, to 
keep control over his voice. Mr. Brant 
caught sight of the paper on the tabic. 

“ It was that knocked me over for the 
moment, sir,” said the lad, and the master 
took up a clever little sketch. It repre¬ 
sented three boys stretching over the parapet 
of a high bridge and scratching at the stone¬ 
work for dear life. It was called “ Signing 
the Anti-Humdrum Pact,” and in the comer 
was inscribed “ D. Hutton fecit.” He put 
it down. He knew something from w'hat the 
lade had told him, and ho understood. 

“ German for the morning,” he said 
brightly, making on purpose no further 
allusion to the matter. “ Well, I’m not a 
German scholar; what’s it all about?” 

“ It’s a bit from ‘ William Tell,’ sir, 
where a man called Melchthal hears his 
father has been blinded, and he’s in awful 
trouble about it. It’s rather a decent bit, 
about the light of the eye being a noble 
gift of Heaven.” 

“ So it is ! ” exclaimed the master, with 
sudden enthusiasm. “ So it is ! One of 
the greatest of our physical gifts! Oh, 
boy, what should we do without the power 
of appreciating light ? And yet, even now. 
we don’t half value it as we ought. We’re 
blind, groping creatures, every one of us. 
A noble gift of Heaven : ay, a noble gift 
indeed ! ” 

He seemed to have forgotten his hearer’s 
presence. Morris stared at. him in astonish¬ 
ment, and the look recalled the master to his 
surroundings; recalled him, too, with fresh 
purpose in his mind. Ho had looked in on 
his way from his interview with the Head, 
intending to take Morris back with him for 
a chat and company, but he had not realised 
how keenly the boy was feeling the daily 
absence of his chum. It was evidently 
not before time that the Head had begun 
to notice things. Ho turned to Leonard 
with one of his reassuring smiles. 

“ Come, my boy,” he said cheerily. “I’m 
startling you with my sudden rhapsodies, 
eh ? What, do you say to shutting up your 
books and spending an hour or tw*o in 
Moor View r ? ” 

He hesitated a moment, and then added, 
as in a sudden burst of resolve; 

“ Besides—I—I have something to show 
you ! ” 

An invitation from Mr. Brant at any time 
was one to accept: an invitation w ith this 
last inducement superadded was irresistible. 
With real relief in his heart Morris accom¬ 
panied the kindly master to his home, a 
few minutes’ walk from the school. It wax 
evident from the moment they emerged 
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\t\to the dark roadway that the evening’s 
hospitality was to bo of a nature out of the 
common: and out of the common where 
“ The Wizard ” was concerned was very far 
removed from the usual interpretation of 
the term. Indeed, he himself had framed 
the resolve quite on the spur of the moment 
from his especial regard and sympathy for 
Iveonard, and his faith in the boy’s absolute 
trustworthiness. And yet, even then, as 
lie stepped homewards with his guest, he 
lx*gan to wonder if he had not possibly been 
too premature. He put his arm through 
that of the Sixth Form lad. 

“ Morris ! ” he said, slowly and impressive¬ 
ly. “ I am about to trust you as I have 
trusted no other person living, because I 
have implicit faith in your honour and self- 
control.” 

“ Thank you, sir ! ” was the low and 
earnest reply. ‘‘I’ll not disgrace your 
opinion of me.” 

“ And what I ask,” said the other, as 
they entered the house, “ is that all you sec 
and hear to-night shall be kept to yourself. 
The secret is mine, but-1 lend it to you for 
your pleasure. And also,” he added, with 
a passing touch of triumph in his voice, 
“ that you may bo the first to share in my 
delight.” 

They threw off their hats a-nd coats, and 
the master led the way to the back of the 
house, Morris following with nerves stretched 
tight in wondering expectation. Mr. Brant, 
unlocked the passage door, behind which 
were hidden the mysteries known only to 
‘The Wizard,” and not even suspected by 
any other. A softened green light touched 
the highor part of the walls and the ceiling, 
sent from the gas-jet in the outer passage, 
the rays filtering through the green-tinted 
fanlight pane. To the imagination of the 
boy, excited as he was both by Brant’s 
evident air of mystery, and an undcfinable 
feeling of some strange experience ahead, 
it seemed as though they were in the ante¬ 
chamber of a place of mystic rites. 

Neither spoke as the master took down the 
lamp from jts bracket near the lower door 


and lighted it. This done, he produced his 
second key, and, opening the door, passed 
on down the steps, holding it open with one 
hand whdst the other, uplifted, held the 
light. Morris passed down the three or four 
remaining steps, and Mr. Brant allowed the 
door to swing back. It settled softly into 
its felted frame, the lock gave its gentle 
snap, and the two stood for a few seconds 
in silence, Morris looking about him in 
keenest wonder, and Mr. Brant taking stock 
of the lad's face with a smile of satisfaction. 

They stood in a large and lofty under¬ 
ground chamber, walls, ceiling, and boarded 
lloor all coloured a dead black. Of furni¬ 
ture the room was bare, save for a table 
and a chair, but from one wall hung what 
seemed to bo a thin sheet of black metal, 
and at the farther end of the chamber a 
shelf ran along the wall for the accommoda¬ 
tion of various odds and ends of appliances 
and materials. A long and narrow folding 
trap-door ran down the centre of the floor, 
as Morris could see by the hinges and the 
central rings for lifting the boards, though 
at the time of his entry the door was shut 
down. 

It was not, however, the unexpected 
bareness of this underground apartment 
that made the most impression upon the 
visitor. It was rather the sombre and 
ceric blackness of everything about him. 
Screen, walls, table, chair, shelf, instruments, 
all were coated with the same dull pigment ; 
and Morris noted now that even the lamp 
in Mr. Brant’s hand wais also a dead black, 
save for the chimney through which the 
welcome light was streaming. 

The silence was broken by the master. 
He had been watching his visitor's face 
with all the eagerness of the experimentalist. 
Morris was the first stranger to pass those 
two quickly-closing doors, and the guardian 
of the mysteries which they so jealously 
screened was more anxious than the boy 
realised to sec how his gradually revealed 
secret was being received. 

“ Well.” he said, with something of a 
strained laugh, “ how does this suit you ? ” 


Morris turned a questioning face towards 
him. 

“ It’s a bit creepy perhaps, just at first, sir ; 
but I’m on springs to know what’s coming. 
There’s something behind all this that’s going 
to be jolly interesting, I dare swear.” 

The other placed the lamp upon the table. 

“ Now,” he said. “ we’ll get things into 
working order. I won’t make any promises, 
or do any explaining at present. Just use 
your eyes while you have a chance ; but 
remember—all secrets remain here ! ” 

“ I give my word, sir ! ” 

For the next quarter of an hour not a word 
was spoken. The master seemed absorbed 
in his own occupation, and the boy, though 
burning to ask questions even more quickly 
than they could have been answered, put 
the curb upon himself until such time as 
the sign should be given him to speak. 
With wondering eyes he watched ” The 
Wizard ”—who seemed to be justifying 
liis own peculiar nickname with a vengeance 
—as the latter stooped and laid hold of a 
ring in the floor, signing to Morris to step 
a little to one side, whilst he pulled back 
one folding half of the wooden trap, re¬ 
lating the process afterwards with the 
other portion. 

Morris looked down into what seemed 
interminable blackness, but little relieved 
by the lamp upon the tabic. How deep 
the space below him might b^ he could not 
tell, and felt no inclination to venture too 
near, but he could just see in the darkness 
a long rod-like instrument lying parallel 
to the plane of the floor, with movable 
discs fixed in rings so as to slide backwards 
or forwards along the stem. 

The next movement was to the shelf, 
from which Mr. Brant took an apparatus 
of rod and caps that appeared to Morris 
much like an elongated skeleton stereoscope 
This he placed upon the table, and. turning 
again to the shelf, took dow n a roll, black- 
coated on the outside, like all else in that 
strange room, and which, when opened. 
Morris saw to be a map of the world. There 
were not too many names upon this map. 
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only some of the chief towns, rivers, mountain 
ranges, and boundaries being shown, and 
in the top left-hand corner of the scroll was 
a list of places and districts, with numbers 
against each, as thus: 

“4E by 2 gives Berlin.” 

Standing over this as it lay spread out 
on the table, “ The Wizard ” studied it with 
a smile—an unusually triumphant smile, 
it seemed to the observant lad. He re¬ 
membered the same look, though perhaps 
not so intense, that afternoon when the 
master revealed to the startled Sixth the 
American railway smash. He held his 
peace : the very air seemed charged with 
mystery. 

For a time Mr. Brant appeared to hesitate 
as if in doubt what course to pursue, turning 
from one part of the map to another. At 
last, however, he seemed satisfied, nodded 
to himself, consulted the table of figures 
in the corner, and, stepping round the 
opening in the floor upon which MorriB 
had been keeping a wary eye, proceeded 
to the opposite wall. Here he worked at 
a small crank-handle set in the wall, 
which up to now had escaped his visitor’s 
attention. 

Morris stared as the strange rod-like instru¬ 
ment rose slowly from the darkness at his 
feet »upon an elongating telescopic stand. 
It pointed horizontally, and its upward 


movement ceased when about two feet above 
the level of the floor. Utterly mystified, 
the boy continued to regard it fixedly, 
wondering what next movement would be 
made. The curious contrivance could 
evidently be turned to point in any desired 
direction, being workable much on the 
principle of the sextant, by means of 
micrometer screws and vernier scales to 
correspond to the exquisitely fine gradings 
shown upon horizontal and vertical circular 
plates at the point where the rod pivoted 
upon its stand. 

Again referring to his map, “ The Wizard,” 
after laying a loose plank across the opening 
in the floor to serve as temporary platform, 
adjusted the instrument to the desired 
position. It now pointed in a slanting 
direction towards the top of the wall from 
which depended the metal screen, its lower 
half being almost hidden in the black 
gulf below the flooring. Working further 
screws, Mr. Brant drew out the rods and 
separated the discs to the necessary distance 
apart, which he ascertained from a second 
table on the map. His next step was to 
so adjust the screen that the instrument 
pointed at right angles to its centre. He 
then rolled up the map and replaced it on 
the shelf, proceeding afterwards to arrange 
the smaller apparatus which Morris had 
taken for a new-fangled stereoscope, so 
that it, too, pointed to the centre of the 
{To be continued.) 


screen. In this position the other end, to 
which the eye would be placed at the proper 
time, came slightly below the edge of the 
table, but coidd be got at without mnch 
inconvenience. 

“ Now! ” he cried, and there was a 
clearer ring than ever of glad triumph. 
“ Now, Morris, to business! Just place 
this over your head and shoulders.” 

He handed Leonard a black cowl, which 
that youth drew over himself with a laugh, 
there being an opening for his eyes, and 
another for purposes of breathing. A pair 
of thin black gloves were then given him, 
and when these were donned Mr. Brant told 
him he was ready for anything that might 
turn up. 

“ It’s a wee bit stuffy, perhaps, but 
never mind. We mustn’t grumble at a 
few discomforts. Sit down here, so that 
you can use this eye-piece when I tell yon. 
I’ll stand behind you to guard against any 
untoward toppling over into the pit at your 
back I We mustn’t forget that! How¬ 
ever, there’s plenty of room, so don’t be 
nervous. Take a good look at the position 
of that eye-piece first. And now be 
prepared for a spell of intense darkness, 
which we will fill in with talk. Beady ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ! ” was the eager reply. 

He turned out the lamp, and darkness 
wrapped them round as with a heavy 
cloak. 
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Some Field Events and How to 

Win Them. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.O. 

(English Amateur J avelin-throvring Champion , 1911 ; Hon. Secretary , Amateur Field Events Association.) 
11 .—PUTTING THE 16-LB. SHOT AND THROWING THE HAMMER. 



TUTTINO THE 1C-LB. SHOT. 


S hot-putting is probably one of the worst 
conducted events of our public school 
programme. I have seen the shot put from 
a square, from an eight-foot circle and even 
from a line, the competitors standing with 
1 heir backs to the line and throwing the shot 
from between the logs over the head with 


both hands. It may be as well, therefore, to 
dwell somewhat fully on the rule governing 
this contest. 

The shot may weigh 12 lbs. or 16 lbs., as 
the Games Committee may decide. The 
shot must be put with one hand, and in 
making the put it should be above the 
shoulder and not behind. All attempts are 
to be made from a circle 7 feet in diameter. 
The circle to be a 
metal or wooden ring, 
painted white and 
sunk almost flush 
with the surface of 
the ground. 

On the middle of 
the front half of the 
circle (fig. 1) is placed 
a stop board, 4 inches 
high and 4 feet long, 
which must be firmly 
fastened to the 
ground. In making SHOT PUTTING 
the put a competitor’s - ipri c 

foot may rest against, ^ 

but not on top of, this 

board. For a put to count, no part of the 
competitor must touch ground without the 
circle until the shot has come to earth. The 
measurement of each put is to be taken 
from the nearest edge of the mark made by 
the shot in falling to the circumference of 
the circle on a line from such mark to the 
centre of the circle. 

Each competitor is allowed three puts and 
the three competitors doing the three 


farthest puts shall be allowed three further 
attempts, the farthest put of all to win. 

The shot-put is an event essentially for 
the strong boy, requiring a great deal of 
steady patience and practice before any 
good results can be obtained. Here, as 
in all the events, it is a matter of method, 
form and style, and quick-controlled 
muscular action. Here again, absolutely 
rhythmical motion is needed throughout; 
the preliminary movements must be so 
exactly timed as to lead up to one tre¬ 
mendous heave when the put is actually 
made. 

It will not appear to the novice an ab¬ 
solutely vital matter for him to learn to hold 
the shot correctly, but in later days when 
he has attained his build and weight and 
the muscles of the forearm and wrist are 
fully developed, a proper method of hand¬ 
ling the shot will be worth many inches. 

Do not grip the weight, or the power of 
the forearm will be lessened by the con¬ 
traction of the wrist sinews; let it rather 
lie in a cup formed by the fingers and palm 
of the hand. The little finger and thumb 
are only used for preventing the missile 
from slipping off the hand ; the main weight 
is borne, therefore, by the three middle 
fingers, which are kept slightly curved to 
prevent the weight slipping back towards 
the tips. It is well to tuck the shot away 
comfortably just below the ear with the 
elbow directly under and close in to the 
side, but keep the hand in close to the 
shoulder. 
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Putting the Shot. 

(A. E. Flaxman, L.A.C., ex-Eaglish Pole-jumping and Qonuncr- thro wing Champion, British 
Olympic Team, 1908.) 

I. The first position to be taken up in the circle. 



STOP BOARD 

Fig. 1. 


At first it is as well to learn the puts 
standing, swinging the shoulders well 

round as the shot is 
delivered, and here— 
as in throwing the 
discus— the arm is 
reserved to polish off 
| the stroke, the heave 
of the shoulder being 
the main contributing 
factor in the whole 
effort. The beginner 
should also try for ele¬ 
vation, that is to say, 
put the shot well up 
into the air when it 
leaves the hand ; and 
he should see that he gets it fairly w'ell 
away to the front. 

Having accomplished this he may take 
his stand in the circle 
with his feet in the 
position shown in fig. 1. 

While the athlete is 
getting easy in the 
circle and taking up 
his stand, the weight 
should be held in the 
left hand so that no 
strain will be put upon 
the right arm until it 
is actually needed. 

When the put is 

about to be made the shot is passed into 
the right hand, and immediately a quick 
spring forward is taken 
to the centre of the 
circle, which is imme¬ 
diately followed by a 
second similar spring 
w r hen the feet are as 
shown in fig. 2. At 
once the feet are re¬ 
versed with a quick 
spring; this naturally 
throws the right 
shoulder round the 
arm shooting out to 
polish off the stroke. The feet will then be 
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Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


at the position shown in fig. 3, the left 
having been swung around to retain the 
balance. 

It must always be remembered that the 
force which makes the shot go is the spring 
across the circle and rapid reverse of the feet, 
and the swinging round of the shoulders. 


HAMMER-THROWING. 

Here is a sport at which, from time to 
time, we have been able to produce some 
fine performers, such as J. J. Flanagan, 
Tom Nicholson, and—greatest of them all 
for his inches and from a scientific point of 
view—A. E. Flaxman. To perpetrate a 
bull, all the great American hammer-throwers 
are Irishmen; it will be remembered that 
Matt McGrath, who holds the world's 
record to-day, is an Irishman by birth. Of 
late years, through the lack of competition, we 
have got a little behind America in the art, 
but shall soon regain our place when the 
schools begin to take up hammer-throwing 
seriously. 

Many schools do not include hammer- 
throwing on account of the strain on the 
performers; but where the boys are small 
this danger can always be averted by using 
the 12 lb. instead of the 16 lb. hammer ; 
and in any case, if the throwing is properly 
w-orked up to and carried out, there need be 
no danger to the athlete whatever. Of 
course hammer-throwing, like shot-putting, 
is essentially an event for the heavy boy, 
although I have known some very good 
light throwers; but it will always be the 
old tale of a “ good big ’un ” beating a 
“good little ’un.” 

The hammer is thrown from a 7-feet 
circle, and for the throw' to count no’ part of 
the person of the competitor must come out¬ 
side the circle until the hammer has struck 
the ground. Here again, as in all the 
other weight events, absolute smoothness 
of concerted muscular action is essential. 
The arms are so little used in actually 
making the throw that they may be regarded 


as being merely an elongation of the handle 
of the hammer. The present-day hammer 
is a sphere of lead attached to a long piece 
of piano w ire with two stiff loops at the end 
through which the hands of the thrower are 
passed. 

The novice wishing to take up this sport 
should confine himself at first to learning the 
correct method of swinging the hammer 
around the head. The athlete first takes 
up his position with the feet some 2 feet 
apart, and commences to swing the hammer 
round the head. Care should be taken that 
the arms be kept as straight out as possible 
and that the hands pass well behind the 
head. As will be understood, a greater 
momentum is thus imparted to the 
spherical weight. 

As the hammer swings across in front the 
body leans back, resisting the pull, and as the 
hammer passes over tho head to the back, 
the thrower leans forward with the knees 
slightly bent, thus checking the tendency 
the hammer imparts to him to topple over 
backwards. When swinging the hammer, 
full play should be given to the shoulders 
in lifting them up and opening them out. 
Also, when the hammer passes above the 
performer’s head it should be all on the 
same straight line, almost parallel w ith the 
ground. 

The purpose aimed at in this preliminary 
swing is absolute smoothness of action rather 
than rapidity of motion. When the swing 
has been properly mastered the novice may 
try throwing from a stand, and when he has 
got used to letting the hammer fly without 
himself falling over, then he may take up 
his position in the circle and commence to 
learn the turns. 

At first he will only be able to master one 
turn, but when he has mastered the art 
sufficiently to work up to the two, then he 
will be absolutely astounded at the improve¬ 
ment to be seen in his throwing after this 
second turn has been accomplished. The 



Putting: the Shot. 


(E. Barrett, City Police A.C., British Olympic Team 
1908 and 1912.) 

II. The actual put being made. Note : Barrett has 
made the put a little too soon ; the right leg should be 
farther round before the arm shoot* out. 
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Fig. 1. 



ideal way is to get three turns in the circle, 
but when it is remembered that the circle is 
only 7 feet in diameter, it will be readily 
realised that the third turn can only he 
hoped for after long and painstaking 
practice, and then only by the most active 
of throwers. 

When the competitor enters the circle 
the feet are firmly 
planted as shown in 
tig. 1, about 2 feet 
apart and with the 
toes almost touching 
the edge of the circle, 
ft must be under¬ 
stood that the 
thrower is standing 
with his back to the 
direction in which the 
throw will be made. 

In this position the hammer is swung 
around the head until it is felt that 
sufficient momentum 
has been attained, 
and then, as the 
arms come straight 
out in front of the 
body, the first turn 
is made, the thrower 
pivoting on his left 
foot completely 
around to fig. 2. 

The body should 
now be well up on 
the toes, but should 
rained its maximum 

No break or pause must occur between 
the turns, the second turn being only a 
continuation and 
repetition of the first, 
which leads to the 
throw at lightning 
speed in the position 
shown in fig. 3. 
From this position 
the hammer is heaved 
away over the left 

_ shoulder, the athlete 

Fio. 3. being well up on his 

toes as the effort is 
made and taking care to give the hammer 
good elevation as it goes hurtling on its 
flight. 

The spinning motion initiated when the 
first turn is made will continue, and will spin 
the athlete round until he is facing in the 
direction in which the throw has been made ; 
he may then find it convenient to drop back 
on to the hands to prevent himself from 
going out of the circle. 

One thing to remember is that, in making 
the turns, the body should be a little in 
front of the hammer so as to get a good 
pull on it, instead of letting the hammer 
drag you round. Above all, expect lots of 
disappointment, but don't give it up ; when 
you do start really throwing, it will more 
than repay you for all your trouble. I 
have only shown two turns in the diagram as 
I think this will be all that any boy will be 
able to manage. 

(To be continue•!.) 


Fig. 2. 

not yet have at- 
specd. 



“ EAKTH get* its price for what Earth gives us . . . 
At the devil's booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounc e of gold ; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Hubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking ; 

Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 

'Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 

June may be had by the poorest coiner.” 

(“ The Vision of Sir Launfai ,” 

J. R. Lowell.) 


Hammer-Throwing. 

(W. E. B. Henderson, O.U.A.C. and L.A.C., swinging the hammer before commencing the turn.) 



Our “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column. 


Problem No. 185. 

By Henry O. Robinson (P. & O. S.8. 
“ Sardinia ”). 


BLACK. 



White to move and win. 


A nother com posit ion from ou r con tri bu t o t' s 
last batch, projected en voyage to the 
Straits Settlements. 


Solution to Problem No. 133. 

By Henry O. Robinson (P. & O. S.S. 
“Sardinia”). 

Position : Black man on 25, Kings 22, 32; 
White Kings on 23, 31. White to move. 
Black to win. 

•*3_2G 26—22 22—29 29—25 31—24 

(A)22—18 18—23 32—28 23—27 28—19 

Black wins. 

(a) 22—17, 20—22, Drawn. 


- Solution to Problem No. 134. 

By Henry O. Robinson. 

Position : Black men on !. 3, 7. 8, 9, 12, 
15, 18, 28. White men on 10, 20, 22, 26, 27, 
29, 30, 31, 32. White to move and win. 

og_ 05 12—19 26—23 21—30 White 

*7—14 22—17 19—26 31—26 Wins 

20—16 14—21 30— 5 


Games. 

Game No. 75—“ Double Corner.” 

A top-board representative of a Liverpool 
Draughts Club, Mr. A. Alexander, is totally 
blind, the result of an accident about ten 
years ago. His interest in the game still 
impels him to play with the aid of a special 
board and men. He plays by touch; and 
the following game with Mr. Frank Dunne 
of Warrington was contested recently in a 
Liverpool versus Southport team-match :— 
Black : A. Alexander. White : F. Dunne. 


9—14 

15—24 

10—17 

25—29 

26—SO 

23 19 

28 19 

21 

14 

16 11 

31 27 

11—15 

4— 8 

1- 

- 5 

22—26 

30—25 

27 29 

22 17 

16 

11 

11 7 

22 26 

7—11 

8—11 

6—10 

26—80 

25—22 

22 18 

19 16 

14 

7 

7 2 

26 17 

15—22 

12—19 

3- 

-10 

5— 9 

13—22 

25 9 

29 7 

11 

7 

2 6 

(a)14 17 

5—14 

2—11 

10—14 

9—19 

(6)22—25 

26 22 

26 23 

7 

2 

6 9 

17 22 

11—15 

11—15 

1-1- 

-17 

30—26 

25—30 

30 26 

29 25 

25 

21 

10 15 

21 17 

8—11 

15—18 

17- 

-22 

2 f—29 

30—25 

24 20 

29 19 

2 

G 

9 14 

22 26 

15—24 

18—29 

22- 

-25 

22—25 

25—22 

28 19 

20 16 

6 

10 

15 18 

27 29 

11—15 

14—18 

18- 

-22 

28—19 

Drawn. 

to 

U 

19 

00 

17 14 

19 

16 

18 22 



(а) 14-18,19-23,18-25, 29-22, etc..B. wins. 

(б) Mr. Dunne remarked on the conclusion 
of the game that Black would probably 
have won here by 22-26, 17-22, 26-31,21-17, 
31-27, 23-18, 29-25, 18-11, 25-18, 11-7, 
27-23, 7-2, 23-26, 2-6, 26-22, 17-13, 18-14. 
etc. B. wins by a variation of the “ First 
Position.” 

sr 



Mr. Scissors : ‘ What in the world are you danuug 
lor, Mr. Thread ? ” 

MR. Threap : “ Can’t you see I’m a Scotch Reel ? ” 
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Through 
Afghan 
Snows; 



Or, L.ari Khan oT the Diamond 
Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts” “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail” etc. 


W hen Bob saw the British regiments 
crossing the plain, and driving in 
the skirmishers and outposts, he realised 
that his position was rapidly becoming a 
very difficult one. To leave Ghuznee was 
now out of the question, and equally im¬ 
possible was it for him to fight against his 
own people. On the other hand ho had a 
responsibility towards Amran Ali and the 
ten men who were with him, and a duty to 
be discharged in regard to the Ameer, Dost 
Mohammed Khan, who was doubtless 
awaiting the nows from Ghuznee with 
anxiety. 

He consulted Amran Ali, and proposed 
that ho should take over the command of 
the troop, so that Bob might dress in a 
peasant costume and seclude himself in 
some quiet spot until the fighting was over. 
Then the troop might gather together at 
an agreed-upon place and return to Ghari 
Ghilzai. This proposition was merely for 
the purposo of testing Amran Ali, and his 
reply was exactly as Bob had expected it 
would be. 

“May my hand wither. Lari Khan,” said 
Amran decisively, “if I do anything to 
separate you from the troop. We serve 
Abdul the Mullah as well as Hyder Khan, 
and although in our hearts we would bo 
glad to fight the Foringhee dogs, our dut} r 
to the chief demands that we must try to 
carry out his commission, and take the 
message to the Ameer in Kabul. Ghuznee 
will laugh at every effort of these accursed 
followers and helpers of Shah Shujah. The 
walls are high and strong, the canals deep, 
the gates are barricaded and guarded by 
crowds of valiant Afghans. The Feringhees 
will waste months before the walls of 
Ghuznee, and in the end will have to confess 
defeat. Why, what happened at Herat, 
Lari Khan ? Herat was a weak, open city 
compared with this. Afghans, Persians, 
and Russians were laughed at for months, 
and finally had to retreat defeated. Fear 
not, we are not needed to defend Ghuznee, 
for the city is in no danger. If we can 
contrive a way out of the place, let us take 
it and be off to join Talib and the rest.” 

“ You forget, Amran, that it has been 
said that Herat was victorious because the 
Englishman, Pottingcr, was the life and soul 
■of the defence. There are greater English¬ 
men lying out there on the plain and in the 
hills, and if Ghuznee were ten times as strong 
as it is, thejr will take it, if they make up 
their minds to do so.” 

Amran slapped his knee and laughed 
loudly. “Thou crowest well, Lari Khan, 
but thou art wrong. What can those 
beardless women out there do to Afghan 


warriors who have been born and 
bred among the mountains, to 
whom war is a matter of daily 
pastime ? We shall sweep them 
before us like the wind blows the 
chaff from a threshing floor.” 

Bob had his own opinion about 
this, but turned the discussion to 
the more important subject of 
their escape from Ghuznee. He 
knew that the men would agree 
with Amran. As in most Afghan walled 
cities there wero postern gates, hidden in 
the recesses of great buttresses, which were 
used by camel drivers and gardeners, whoso 
duties often took them outside the city, 
and for whom it was useful to have a gate 
nearer than the great gates of the city. 

Amran knew of one on the western aide 
of the town. He had often used it. A 
bridge of stonework had been thrown over 
the canal, and when in full use and in times 
of peace,tw o horses could easily cross abreast. 
It was now destroyed and had nothing 
but the foundation columns standing. The 
gate had been built in with heavy baulks of 
timber. Several empty houses belonging 
to the citadel were close by, used 
occasionally as guard-houses. 

Bob obtained permission from the 
Governor to occupy them with his men. 
The horses, with a plentiful store of provisions 
and forage, were stabled there, and Amran 
and the men set tow'ork to form a temporary 
gangway, which could be run along on 
wheels and thrust over the canal. Planking 
to form high sides was placed into position. 
It was a difficult task to clear away enough 
of the barricading to allow a horse to walk 
to the gate, but it was done after a few hours’ 
labour and the postern itself left in such a 
position that an hour’s work would make 
it passable. Bob ordered the men to stay 
in the houses, and to bo ready at any time 
for orders to leave the city. 

When night fell on July 22, a storm of 
wind and rain drove everyone into shelter, 
and men on duty were glad to creep into 
any corner in order to escape the tempest. 
Bob went up to the citadel to see Hyder 
Khan. He found the Governor cheerful and 
alert. 

“ Allah is fighting for us, Lari Khan,” ho 
said with a smile ; “ and the country itself 
is on our side. The rain will spoil the 
ammunition and make the soldiers cold 
and wretched. Tents will be blown away. 
You will see a disorganised army to-morrow 
when we open our attack with the big guns. 
We have been watching the movement of 
the Feringhees to-night, and spies have 
signalled that large bodies of men are 
massing opposite the Kandahar Gate. 
Evidently they intend to begin the attack 
there. I have ordered the men to mass and 
guard the walls on that side, and every gun 
in the citadel which can bo sw ung in that 
direction is loaded and primed. Go to 
your house and sleep in peace. Ghuznee 
is impregnable.” 

But Bob was in no mood for sleep. He 
sent Amran word to give the men a good 
meal and feed the horses, and to lie beside 
their steeds, ready for movement at a 
moment’s notice. Then ho picked his way 
through the dark streets to the defences 
above the Kabul Gate. 

The sentries were huddling round a fire 
which had been made in the shelter of a 


XX.—THE FALL OF QHCZNEE.—FLIGHT. 

bastion. There were not more than a hundred 
men upon the battlements over the Gate, 
and of these the great majority were fast 
asleep, while the sentinels wero nodding 
drowsily. 

Wrapping himself in his cape Bob stood 
and looked steadily across the bridge in 
the direction of the Kabul road. Moie than 
once he thought he heard the sound of 
stumbling feet, but the wind and darkness 
perplexed him. About three in the morning 
he was on the point of turning away when 
the sudden roar of artillery from the Kanda¬ 
har side of the city mado him jump with 
alarm. 

In a few minutes the heavy booming of 
the citadel guns awoke the Afghans, shouts 
were heard, and trumpets blown. Sirdars 
and officers rode wildly through the streets 
in order to see that their men were at their 
posts. Clearly the British wero about to 
attack and batter down the Kandahar 
Gate. Turning their attention from the 
Kabul Gate, the sentinels and guards, now 
wide awake, listened intently to the booming 
of the guns. 

Meanwhile, unknown to them, the stormers 
detailed for the attack of the Kabul Gate 
were crouching in the shadows, awaiting 
the success of the explosion party. Each 
man with Durand carried a heavy bag of 
powder, which he piled against the Gate, 
and then he himself withdrew into shelter. 
Durand had a length of prepared cord by 
which, when ignited, the fire w ould run along 
the ground to the powder. As he was 
scraping the cord with his finger, Bob saw 
him crouching near the Gate. T hen someone 
drew a pistol and fired into the air, giving 
the alarm. Instantly a rain of bullets, 
unaimed, came from the battlements, and 
blue lights wero lit and swung backwards 
and forwards in order to enable the besieged 
to locate their attackers. 

But as yet nothing could be discerned 
from the wall, and the heroic Durand and 
his sergeant worked steadily among the 
powder bags, trying to get the fuse to gnite. 
Tho damp of the stormy night may have 
affected it, but for a time it seemed as 
though it could not be made to burn. 

Captain Peat, crouching with the bugler 
who was to sound the “ Advance,” lay about 
fifty yards from the Gate. Again a storm 
of bullets came from the walls and Peat was 
chipped in several places, and the bugler 
shot dead. Farther in the rear Colonel 
Dennie with the 13th Light Infantry 
awaited the bugle call to advance with 
eager impatience. Tho heavy and con¬ 
tinuous fire of the big guns showed that the 
attention of Ghuznee was mainly directed 
to the false attack from the Kandahar side. 
Suddenly there was a bright flash from the 
powder. Durand and his sergeant rushed 
across the bridge and cast themselves on 
tho ground. Then with a roar like thunder 
there came a mighty explosion, and a thick 
column of flame and smoke rose high above 
the walls. 

Huge baulks of timber were flung into the 
air, masonry crumbled, and the great gates 
fell w’ith a crash. Clouds of dust filled the 
air, and from the battlements a wild, 
despairing cry of amazement and anger rose. 
Captain Peat rushed back to find a bugler, 
and shrieked upon Colonel Dennie that the 
gate was down. Then clear above the 
tumult came the stirring notes of the 
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“ Advance ” and, with a glitter of bayonets, 
the 8tormers dashed at the ruins of the gate. 

The Afghans, recovering from their panic, 
crowded from the battlements to defend 
the entrance to the Kabul street, and with 
their sharp sabres offered a sturdy defence. 
For a time the heroic Dennie found it im¬ 
possible to make headway, because of the 
huge masses of dislodged masonry and 
shattered timber. His stormers fell back, 
and it was reported to Brigadier Sale, who 
was leading the main column, that Dennie 
had been repulsed. But it was not so, and 
presently a hearty British cheer announced 
that the forlorn hope had won its way into 
Ghuznee. 

The bugles rang out the “ Advance ” and 
like lions Sale’s men swept across the bridge 
and dashed into the struggle. Ensign Frere, 
carrying the regimental colour of the 13th, 
came hurrying along, closely followed by 
the Ensign of the 17th. Each man was 
burning to be the first to place the symbol 
of victory upon the citadel of the city. 

Bob had been carried away by the wild 
rush of the Afghans, as they swept down 
to defend the gate, and found himself 
jammed near some fallen timbers. Near him 
there stood a powerful Afghan, who held a 
razor-like sabre in his hand. His face was 
set and his eyes were blazing with fanatical 
fury. He looked at Bob and pointed to the 
advancing British, who, led on by Brigadier 
Sale, were pouring into the breach. 

As Sale, waving his sword, drew near, 
the Afghan sprang upon him, and struck 
him a severe blow on the cheek. It was a 
heavy stroke, and the general fell. With 
a roar of triumph the Afghan swung his 
sabre to repeat the stroke. As he did 
so Bob put out his foot and tripped 
him. He stumbled and falling upon Sale 
immediately gripped him by the throat with 
one hand, while with the other he strove 
to kill him with his weapon. 

Sale struggled and managed to roll round, 
and to loosen the grasp of the Afghan. Bob 
was on the point of firing when a British 
officer leaped forward, and saved the 
General by cleaving the skull of the Afghan. 
At this moment a soldier rushed at Bob with 
his bayonet. Turning the weapon aside 
Bob dodged behind some timber, and slipped 
through the crowds unharmed, finally 
darting into a house. 

He ran along the passages and made 
his way through the stables into another 
houso, and so into the street again. Rushing 
along he shouted to the Afghans to rally 
for the defence of the Kabul Gate. They 
were not slow to answer his call, and, despite 
the heavy firing, hurried to tho succour of 
their comrades. Bob darted along, making 
for the citadel. He met Hyder Khan and 
the Sirdar Ahmed. 

“ The gate is taken, my lord,” he gasped, 
41 the British have forced their way through, 
and a strong column will soon be here. 
Retreat into the citadel or all is lost.” 

Hyder Khan grasped his hand, and hurried 
away. Bob soon found himself near the little 
postern where his men wereawaitinghis return. 

“ Quick, Amran,” said Bob, “ get the 
horses down with the postern, and run the 
gangway out. We must be off in a few 
minutes or it will be too late. The British 
have taken the Kabul Gate and are sweeping 
their way into the citadel. Nothing can 
stop them. All is clear outside the postern. 
Quick, for your lives ! ” 

Amran was reluctant to leave the city, 
and made a movement as if to rush to the 
defence, but he saw that such an action 
would avail nothing and that if the troop 
did not escape the news would not reach 
the Ameer in good time. In less than half 


an hour the gangway was out and across 
the canal, and the troopers led the horses 
safely over, and were prepared to mount 
and ride away. 

It was now broad daylight, heavy clouds 
were sweeping over the sky, and the troops 
of Shah Shujah could be seen far across the 
plain. Setting spurs to his horse Bob led 
the way to the hills. As he did so, he looked 
up to the citadel and,from the topmost tower, 
he saw two flags waving. They were the 
regimental colours of the 13th and 17th, 
and Ensign Frere had had the honour of 
first planting his flag upon the watch tower 
of Ghuznee. A mighty cheer arose from 
the British as the sun shone on the flags. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

CAPTURED BY AFREEDEES. 

OME two hun¬ 
dred killed and 
wounded was 
j j the cost of 
' Ghuznee to the 
British ; five 
hundred A f - 
ghans were 
buried by the 
victors, many 
hundreds were 
wounded, a n d 
crowds of 
stragglers were 
cutoff and made 
prisoners by the cavalry outside the city. 
Hyder Khan was discovered hiding in a 
house not far from the Kandahar Gate, and 
on being led before Shah Shujah was re¬ 
ceived with courtesy and granted his liberty. 
Sirdar Ahmed broke away and found refuge 
in a mountain fortress among his own people. 
A huge amount of ammunition, stores, and 
forage fell into the hands of the victors, 
and thousands of horses and camels supplied 
the need of the cavalry and artillery. 

Meanwhile Bob and his party raced along 
the rough hill-paths, and at midday had 
reached the spot where two men had been 
placed as the news-carriers to Kabul. Bob 
sent them forward to take the news, that 
Ghuznee had fallen, to the next two men, 
w ith instructions to transmit the message to 
Kabul, and at the same time to warn Talib 
that Lari Khan was coming. 

Riding through the afternoon, the troop 
came in the evening to a tract of rough, 
broken country. It was thickly wooded. 
Flying from a tree was an unrolled turban. 
As Bob drew near he fired his pistol, and 
standing upon the saddle w’aved his turban 
to and fro, making the signals agreed to 
between himself and Talib. The unrolled 
turban disappeared from the tree, and was 
seen waving an answer. In a few minutes 
Talib and some of his men galloped down 
the slope and welcomed their leader. 

A camp had been formed and a meal was 
soon prepared. After an hour’s rest Bob 
determined to push on w ith Amran Ali and 
forty of his men, leaving Talib and the rest 
to come on with the horses they had ridden 
from Ghuznee, after the animals had 
recovered from their fatigue. It was a 
fifty miles’ ride to Kabul, but Bob determined 
to reach the Ameer as soon as possible after 
his messengers. 

They set off a little before midnight, and 
rosted an hour or so after each ten miles. 
About four in the afternoon of the next day 
they rode in sight of Kabul. Wheeling round 
in order to strike the Jellalabad road they 
left the Sceah Sung Hills on the right and 
rode straight for the Bala Hissar. or citadel 
of the capital, entering by the Lahore Gate. 


The city lay in a fertile plain, watered by 
a canal and the Kabul river, between two 
ranges of hills, and the loopholed walls whieh 
formed the outer defences seemed to be 
about three miles in circumference. It was 
crowded together in the endless confusion 
of an Eastern city, and its streets, with one 
or two exceptions, were narrow and dark, 
twisting hither and thither like tho tortuous 
windings of a maze. The houses were of 
sun-dried bricks, with mud roofs, as timber 
was costly and could only be spared to be 
used as frames for the clay or mud. The 
roofs were flat, but exceedingly irregular 
in height. 

The houses of the chiefs and rich men 
were distinguished by a porch of carved 
wood, giving entrance to a long passage 
which opened upon a courtyard, in the centre 
of which was a raised platform where trees 
and flowers grew, and a fountain played. 
Carpets and rugs were spread there and 
usually a summer-house was erected. This 
was always the favourite lounging place of 
the owners, and here in the heat of the day 
they smoked their pipes, and listened to 
music or the romances of the story-tellers. 

The wider streets formed the bazaars, 
where the vendors occupied open rooms, 
and plied their trade, as artisan or merchant, 
before the gaze of the passer-by. The Grand 
Bazaar was built in arcades, and had a 
strong roof ornamented with painted panels, 
and here and there drinking cisterns and 
fountains were placed. As Kabul is the 
centre of a richly cultivated district there 
were immense piles of fruit, vegetables, and 
provisions of all kinds. And as it is also a 
centre between Turkestan, Persia, Thibet, 
and India, its market was crammed with a 
bou ildering array of carpets, rugs, armour, 
saddlery, weapons, silks, and oriental 
jewellery. 

The city is dominated by the citadel, the 
Upper and Lower Bala Hissar, a huge for¬ 
tress capable of containing many thousands 
of men and horses. It commands the city 
entirely, so that the power which holds the 
Bala Hissar is the absolute master of Kabul. 

Waiting at the Lahore Gate was the 
messenger sent forward by Bob. He had 
delivered the news to the Ameer, and it waa 
evident that the fall of Ghuznee had pro¬ 
foundly agitated the people. The streets 
were crowded with armed men, many of 
them wild dwellers of the mountains, who 
strode along with all the truculence of the 
bandit who has defied the laws all his life 
and is prepared to follow nothing but his own 
w ill. Traders slipped along as though they 
did not desire to court observation, and in 
the dark alleys men held whispered conver¬ 
sations with each other. The defences were 
all manned and the gates closed. 

Bob and his party were challenged many 
times before they reached the Lahore Gate, 
but the name of Lari Khan of the Diamond 
Star was a passport which procured im¬ 
mediate entrance, and they rode straight 
through the crowded streets to the palace 
of Dost Mohammed. Here Bob found his 
way blocked by an almost endless stream 
of chiefs, Sirdars and Khans, who were 
leaving the presence of the Ameer. He 
had summoned them in order to receive 
their professions of allegiance, and sinc« 
early morning had been consulting with the 
faithful, and exhorting the wavering. 

At this moment he was alone, and in a 
few minutes Bob was summoned into the 
presence of the Ameer. He was a strongly 
built, determined-looking Barukzye, with a 
keen eye and an alert expression of counte¬ 
nance, but Bob saw that he was depressed. 
He stood to attention and waited for the 
Ameer to speak. 
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“ You are a Feringhee,” said the latter. 

Bob bowed and remained silent. 

“ A Feringhee,” continued the Ameer, “but 
one whose name is dear to Dost Mohammed 
and his son Akbar Khan. I knew thy father, 
he was a faithful friend; thou bearest an 
honoured name, Lari Khan, and come from 
one whose fidelity has proved that in Ghari 
Ghilzai a refuge always remains for me. Is 
Abdul the Mullah well ? ” 

“ He is well, my lord, and sends thee 
greeting by me. Abdool Hashed Khan was 
the traitor who betrayed the secret of 
Ghuznee to the army of Shah Shujah. I 
found him out, and Hyder Khan ordered his 
arrest, but he had fled. He told the British 
that the Kabul Gate w as the vulnerable spot 
in Ghuznee, and the city was taken, 
as you know’. Whon I left, the British 
colours were flying from the topmost 
tower of the citadel, and Ghuznee had 
fallen. In a few r days the victorious 
army will be hammering at the Gates of 
Kabul.” 

“I know it,” said the Ameer. “I 
have summoned Akbar Khan from the 
Khyber. Afzul Ali, that accursed 
Afreedee, has made his passage through 
the Pass difficult, but to-morrow he will 
arrive at Kabul. I am surrounded by 
traitors and discontented chiefs, who 
are even now 
plotting to join 
Shah Shujah’s 
army. They 
have professed 
allegiance t o 
me, but their 
lying lips could 
hardly frame 
the words of 
faithfulness, 
treac herous 
wolves that 
they are. My 
hand has been 
a just one, but 
heavy; and 
they hope for 
greater freedom 
to rob and 
pillage. They 
will get it from 
that weakling, 

Shujah. When 
Akbar Khan 
joins me I shall 
have about 
twenty thou¬ 
sand men. If a 
twentieth part is faithful I shall be 
astonished. I shall draw’ up my army 
at Urgundeh, so that I may be able to retreat on 
the mountain country of Batnian, and. before I 
fight, I will find out what the chiefs intend to 
do. If they support me I shall fight to the death. 
If they desert my flag, I shall retreat to Bamian. 
and gather new forces from the hill tribes. Can 
these Feringhees fight ? ” 

“ Like furious lions, my lord,” said Bob. “ The 
British soldiers at Ghuznee did not know what 
fear or hesitation meant. They leaped through 
the blazing timbers of the Gate straight on to 
the Babres of the Afghans, and their bayonets 
swept your soldiers aw’ay like a strong w r ind 
scatters the leaves of the forest. I have had 
little experience of warfare, so cannot compare 
them with other warriors, but to me it seemed 
that nothing could withstand such ferocious 
bravery.” 

The Ameer nodded, and fora while seemed lost in 
contemplation. The entrance of some attendants, 
with fruit and tea, aroused him. He looked 
around as though he had awakened from a dream. 

“Take some food. Lari Khan,” he said, “and 
before setting out to Ghari Ghilzai I want to give 


you a present. Thou hast served me 
faithfully and I am still able to reward my 
friends. Thou wearest the Star, I see; it 
was the gift of Shah Shujah to thy father. 
Set this other Star beside it, and then in 
thy turban and on thy breast thou wilt 
carry the gifts of two Ameers.” 

He unfastened the large diamond Star of 
the chief Order of Afghan chivalry, which he 
wore on his tunic, and pinned it on Bob’s 
breast. 

“ Between both gifts,” he said, with a 
smile, “ thou art likely to be safe, for to those 
w ho serve Shujah the smaller star is a token 
which w ill be respected, and to my friends 
the star which I myself have worn will 
always be a passport to their favour. And 
now I want thee to do 
something more for me. 
I need a messenger upon 
^ whom I can place implicit 

reliance. 
I have 
sent ray 


brother, Nawab Jubbar Khan, to the army 
of Shah Shujah to ask what terms the 
British are prepared to offer me. If the 
Afghan people are anxious to exchange 
Ameers doubtless Shujah will be able to 
rule without the aid of Feringhee bayonets 
and Feringhee money. He is welcome to 
try it, if I can receive honourable and fitting 
terms. What the answer will be I do not 
know. In any case I must have Akbar Khan 
and his followers wdth me at Urgundeh. 
The traitors here are doing all they can to 
keep us apart and that is why Afzul Ali is 
so busy in the Khyber and the Khoord Kabul 
Passes. I have sent messengers to Akbar, 
but have no means of knowing whether they 
have reached my son. How r many men 
havo you with you ? ” 

“ Fifty, m3’ lord.” 

“ They are too many, for suspicion would 
be at once excited if thej’ were seen on the 
Jellalabad road. Take two or three and send 
the rest to Ghari Ghilzai. Let it be known 
that you are all returning. When )-ou 


“A party of Afreedees. 
scouting shortly after sun¬ 
rise. came near to investi¬ 
gate.’’ (Seep. 618.) 
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approach the Seeah Sung heights as a troop, 
slip away with your two comrades, and ride 
as fast as you can towards the Pass. 
You will soon fall in with Akbar Khan. 
Place thi9 despatch in his hands, and 
implore him to hurry with all speed to 
Urgundeh, where I will join him. You 
can then strike over the mountains to Ghari 
Ghilzai.” 

Bob placed the despatch in his pocket, 
and saluted the Ameer. “ Allah defend 
thee!” said Dost Mohammed, “thou wilt 
be faithful to thy salt. Farewell.” 

Immediately Bob sought Ainran Ali and 
Talib, and acquainted them with the 
important commission which the Ameer had 
placed in his hands. It was decided to send 
the troop homo under the leadership of 
Zeman Ali, one of the smartest of the officers, 
while Bob, Ainran, and Talib endeavoured 
to reach Prince Akbar Khan. 

“ Make the fact known in the bazaar 
that the troop returns to Ghari Ghilzai. 
Spies are everywhere and it is doubtful if 
any of the messengers have been allowed to 
get through. Everything depends upon 
the junction of Akbar with the army of the 
Ameer. We will start a little before sunset, 
so as to be at the Hills before darkness falls. 
Be speedy, Amran, see that the horses are 
in good condition, and that there is plenty 
of ammunition for the men.” 

As Bob strolled through the crowded 
bazaar he could see that more than one 
man was keeping him under observation. 
Ho was follow od to the house noar the 
Lahore Gate, and the same men were idling 
about when the troopers swung themselves 
into the saddle, and the order was given to 
march. As the Gate closed behind them 
Bob breathed a little more freely, for the 
atmosphere of Kabul was threatening and 
dangerous. 

After a five miles’ ride they reached the 
village of By gram, and passed on to Boot- 
khak. It was now approaching midnight 
and the troop halted for an hour’s rest. 
Amran led three horses to a quiet spot and 
covered their hoofs with felt. They were 
not more than ten miles from Kabul, but 
tho frowning entrance of the Khoord-Kabul 
Pass was only a short distance ahead. 
Sentries were posted, and the men, wrapping 
themselves in their thick cloaks, lay down 
to sleep. 

Without any farewell, Bob, Amran, and 
Talib slipped into tho darkness and led their 
horses a few hundred yards from the camp. 
Then they mounted and pushed on for the 
Pass. The defile was about five miles from 
end to end, and was shut in on either hand 
by a line of precipitous hills, rough, broken, 
and almost unscalable. A mountain torrent, 
Hooded with the melted snows, dashed 
impetuously through it. The road wound 
along the ravine, now on one side of the 
stream and now on tho other, necessitating 
frequent fordings. 

In tho Tezeen Valley, a wide, open space, 
Bob came upon the advance guard of Akbar 
Khan’s forces. They were snatching a 
brief repose. The three men stumbled upon 
the outposts before they were aware, and 
would have been shot had not Amran Ali 
« ried out that they were messengers from 
the Ameer Dost Mohammed. 

Akbar Khan was aroused from sleep. Ho 
listened with interest to Bob’s story of the 
fall of Ghuzneo, and tore the despatch open 
with eager haste. 

“ I have been expecting a message since 
I left Jellalabad,” ho said as he read; 
“ my father promised to keep me well 
informed.” 

“ Have no messengers got through ? ” 
said Bob. “ I know that a number were 
sent off from time to time.” 


“ Not one,” replied the Prince, “ save a 
Ghilzai who brought a verbal, message 
bidding me encamp at Jugdulluk and await 
further orders. I suspected the man, and 
had him hung as a warning to others. He 
may have been true, but 1 liked neither his 
face nor his message, and made an end of 
him.” 

“ Ho was false, my lord, w ithout a doubt, 
for if you had waited at Jugdulluk his 
Highness the Ameer would have sought 
your help in vain.” 

“Yes,” replied the Prince, his dark eyes 
lighting up with a fierce glare, “ and 
that villainous Afreedee, who has 
dogged my footsteps like a hungry wolf, 
would have gathered his men and de¬ 
stroyed us in the most difficult places 
of the ravine. I start forthwith. Lari 
Khan, and will not halt until I hold the 
Bamian road, and can assemble my force 
at Urgundeh. Do you ride with me, Lari 
Khan ? ” 

“ No, my lord, I ride to Ghari Ghilzai. 
Amran Ali tells me that a few miles 
down the Pass it is possible to strike 
over the mountains to the town of 
Abdul. I will rest to-night, and march 
early in the morning. If there is 
any force dogging your footsteps they 
will follow you along the ravine rather 
than on tho mountains, so with care we 
can easily avoid enemies, and by to¬ 


morrow be well on our way to Ghari 
Ghilzai.” 

In less than an hour the scouts reported 
all clear ahead, and the force of Akbar Khan 
disappeared up the ravine. Bob led his 
horses across the valley to the hill-side, 
and Amran searched about for the track 
which led up the mountains. It was not 
easy to follow the winding path, and the 
hardy, wiry horses slipped, and barely 
escaped being hurled over the rocks, but, 
after many hours’ toiling, daylight saw Bob 
and his companions high above the valley, 
and all around them were tho peaks of the 
mountain range. 

Choosing a sheltered spot, they tethered 
their horses and lay down to sleep. They 
were all exhausted with their hard riding 
of the past few days, and although Amran 
kept the first watch and promised to 
awaken Talib after two hours, as a matter 
of fact he only partially aroused him and 
both men fell asleep again almost im¬ 
mediately. 

A party of Afreedees, scouting shortly 
after sunrise, caught sight of the horses, 
and came near to investigate. They 
pounced upon the three men and tied 
them up, supposing them to be Afghans 
of Akbar Khan’s army, and slinging them 
across the saddles like dead venison they 
struck off along the crests of tho range, in 
the direction of Jellalabad. 


(To be continued.) 



THE LATEST. 



floors (ho lias overslept himself): “ Will jc plazc to get up, sor ? It's an hoar later 
than it was this toime yesterday." 
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A School Story. 

By PAUL BLAKE. 



CHAPTER II. 


“ VTO luck, my dear,” said the Doctor to Mrs. 

ll Brandon despondingly. “I’m at the 
end of my resources.” 

“ Have you been to the police station ? ” 

“ No, my dear: I did not want to adver¬ 
tise the fact that a boy from this school had 
run away.’* 

“ But everyone will know it to-morrow,” 
she replied: “ it’s the sort of thing that 
can’t be concealed for ever. The first 
thing anyone who finds him will do is to 
tell the police, so you’d better see the 
Inspector at onoe.” 

The Doctor argued the point—somewhat 
against his judgment—but, for once, his 
wife was firm and he dejectedly put on 
his overcoat again and sallied forth on his 
unwelcome errand. 

At the police station ho was received by 
Inspector Button, a most conscientious 
official. The Doctor explained that one of 
his pupils was “ lost,” and was annoyed 
when the Inspector wanted to know where 
he had been last seen and various other 
details which could not be answered without 
the truth coming out. The Doctor there¬ 
fore had to make a clean breast of it: 
making light of it as a trifling affair of a 
boy playing truant. 

He was somewhat comforted by Mr. 
Button's optimism. According to him 
there was no fear whatever but that the 
boy would be traced without delay—it 
would be a strange thing indeed if he could 
elude the vigilance of the force. 

The Inspector put on his spectacles and 
opened a big volume. “ Now, sir, I must 
trouble you for a few particulars. His 
name, sir ? ” 

“Ibrahim.” 

“ A foreigner, I presume, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, from Morocco.” 

“ Age, sir ? ” 

“ About thirteen.” 

“ His address ? ” 

“ Merton House,” replied the Doctor, 
who was getting impatient. “ I told you 
he was one of the boys of my school.” 

“ Yes, sir, but I must enter categorical 
particulars,” said Mr. Button, evidently 
proud of his phrase as he repeated it. 

“ Details are quite unnecessary,” retorted 
Dr. Brandon. “ Moorish boys in English 
clothes are not oomrnon objects in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“ How was he dressed ? ” inquired the 
Inspector. 

“ I’ve just toki you, like an English 
boy: just an ordinary suit and mortar- 
boixd.” 

“ Mortar-board! ” cried Mr. Button, who 
had never heard the word. “ How did he 
get hold of it, and what on earth does a 
boy want with-•” 

“A cap, a hat,” explained the Doctor 


hastily, regretting he had used the slang 
term instead of the phrase “college-cap.” 
Mr. Button made a careful entry that the 
missing boy wore a cap or hat. 

“Now about this mortar-board,” he re¬ 
sumed ; “ it seems to me--” 

“The mortar-board w a hat,” inter¬ 
rupted the Doctor: “ a flat cap with a 
tassel: you must have seen them often 
enough.” 

“ Of course, sir; just so.” He would 
not confess that the torm was new to him : 
the omniscience of the force was one of 
his dogmas. “ I think that will do, sir; 
and I’ve no doubt that wo shall have some 
news for you in a day or two.” 

“ But he must be found to-night,” cried 
the Doctor. “ Where is he going to steep ? ” 

“That depends, sir,” was the oracular 
answer, given as if the speaker knew, but 
for important official reasons thought it 
wiser to keep silent. “ I’ll give the neces¬ 
sary instructions and take tne usual steps. 
Should any occurrence transpire you shall be 
notified at once.” 

With this assurance the Doctor had to be 
content. To pacify his conscience—and 
Mrs. Brandon—he made another round of 
the town before returning home. 

Ibrahim had not returned : it was now 
night and further search would be useless. 
His wife was now thoroughly anxious, 
and the Doctor had to mako as light as ho 
could of the matter in order to comfort her. 

“ No, no, my dear, there's no cause for 
alarm; he’s not the boy to get run over 
or tumble iuto the pond. Like the pro¬ 
verbial bad penny, he’ll turn up again 
right enough. L at all events, am not going 
to spoil my night for him, and I only hope 
that ho may go through some experience 
unpleasant enough to give him a lesson 
he’ll remember.” 

But, notwithstanding his assertion, the 
Doctor had a disturbed night. Once he 
awoke fancying ho heard the front door 
bell. Once he was awakened by his wife 
who was under a similar impression, and an 
equally incorrect one. 

He descended to breakfast in a bad 
temper : his wife also was not in her 
generally placid humour. 

“ Where can the boy have spent the 
night ? ” she began : “ it w as raining hard 
at two.” 

“ He’s only himself to blame.” retorted 
Dr. Brandon. “ The probability is that 
he’s passed a better night than we have.” 

“ He’ll be so hungry, too,” sighed Mrs. 
Brandon. 

“ He’s got four buns at any rate; he 
won’t starve.” 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Brandon insisted 
on her husband’s visiting the police station 
for news: against his will he promised to 


do so. It was his custom to read prayers 
to the assembled school after breakfast, 
but on this occasion he sent a message to 
Mr. Harris to deputise for him and hurried 
out on his errand. It proved as fruitless 
as he expected : there was no trace of 
Ibrahim. 

His wife was anxiously waiting his return. 

“ You haven’t found him ? ” 

“ No, I haven’t, and what’s more I’m 
not going to try. Let the police see what 
they can do; the school shan’t be upset 
because a young idiot chooses to absent 
himself.” 

He turned off to the class-room, where 
a small advanced Latin class had a bad 
time of it till the bell at a quarter to eleven 
set them at liberty. The boys then had 
what was known as “the interval”—a 
quarter of an hour of freedom, enough for a 
breath of fresh air in the playground, or 
for a tart or apple for those who possessed 
any money. 

Ibrahim was'a parlour-boarder, and one of 
his privileges was to have a slice of cake 
during the interval: he came regularly 
to fetch it from the parlour, where Mrs. 
Brandon always kept a cake in cut. When 
the bell rang on this eventful day she, 
unthinkingly, took the cake from the cup¬ 
board and ent a slice. 

The Doctor entered at that moment. 

“ Who’s that for, my dear ? ” 

“Dear me! I quite forgot: it was for 
Ibrahim, of course.” 

“ He’ll go without it for onoe,” said the 
Doctor, “ and servo him right.” 

“ And he’s so fond of it, too,” said his 
kind-hearted wife. 

“ Perhaps the thought of w hat he's 
missing may attract him back,” remarked 
the Doctor sarcastically. 

As if in response to his speech there was 
a gentle knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” said Mrs. Brandon. The 
next moment she gave a cry of delight; 
it was Ibrahim ; tidy and clean, with no 
sign of having spont a night under a bedtro 
or haystack. 

“ You poor boy, where have you been ? 
What a fright you’ve given us ! ” 

“ I’ve only been to school, ma’am,” was 
the unexpected reply. 

“ To school ? WLere did you sleep last 
night ? ” 

“ In my bed, ma’am.” 

“ But you ran awav yesterday afternoon.” 
thundered the Doctor. 

Ibrahim was silent: he was not the boy 
to incriminate himself. 

“ Come here, boy,” commanded the Doctor, 
“ and let us have no nonsense. Why did 
you break bounds yesterday ? ” 

Ibrahim, seeing that his escapade could 
not be denied, decided to make the best of it. 
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“ I wanted to go to Mr. Lambert’s, sir.” 
“ Without leave ?” * 

“ I’m * barred ' for a fortnight, sir.” 

The Doctor remembered then that for a 
recent offence he had forbidden the boy to 
leave the school precincts for a fortnight. 
“ When did you return t ” 

“ After tea, sir.” 

“ How did you get in ? ” 

“ By the back door, Bir: it was open.” 
“ And then ? ” 

“ Then I went to bed, sir.” Apparently 
he thought that the interview had lasted 
long enough, for he turned to Mrs. Brandon. 
“ Please, may I havo my cake ? ” 

Before the Doctor could interfere, his 
wife had handed him the usual slice. 

“ Take it away, boy,” cried the Doctor, 
“and come to me after morning school.” 

Ibrahim did not reply; his mouth was 
too full. He marched off munching his 
cake with an air of indifference : he did not 
much mind the Doctor’s threats, as he 
usually met his punishments by a policy 
of masterly inactivity. 

Directly he had left the room the Doctor 
turned to his wife. 


“ I do wish, my dear, you wouldn’t 
encourage that boy to defy me.” 

“ I encourage him ? Why, I’m always 
telling him to respect you.” 

“ You welcome him like a long-lost son; 
you give him cake-” 

“ It’s the jam before the powder," said 
his wife : “ your turn will come after school. 
What are you going to do to him 1 ” 

“ I shall have to spend the rest of the 
morning in trying to invent some punish¬ 
ment which he can’t evade and which he 
will cordially dislike.” 

“ It needn’t be a severe one this time,” 
remarked Mrs. Brandon. “ After all, he only 
played truant for an hour or two. It 
isn’t his fault we took it for granted he had 
been away all night.” 

“ That’s a mystery I must clear up,” 
said the Doctor, ringing the bell for 
Jane. 

“ But it’s clear enough : as no one knew 
he’d run away why should they tell you 
he’d come back f ” 

“ Jane knew—Ah ! here she is—Why 
didn’t yon tell me last night that Ibrahim 
had returned ? ” 

[4hb end.] 


“ I thought you knew, sir.” 

“ How should I know ? When did you 
see him f ” 

“When I went to turn down the beds, 
sir. He was in his bed, eating a bun, and 
I thought as how you’d sent him to bed as a 
punishment like you did yesterday.” 

“ He came in by the back door,” said the 
Doctor severely: “it must have been 
open.” 

“ Why yes, sir: we don’t bolt it when one 
of us iB about: he must have slipped in 
when no one was looking.” 

There was no more to be got out of Jane, 
who departed under a sense of injustice. 
She informed Cook that next time the 
Doctor might find out for himself if a boy 
ran away. 

The bell for resumption of school had 
already funded : the Doctor prepared to 
go to his duties. 

“ Don’t forget to tell the police that he’s 
found,” said his wife as she opened the 
door. 

“And I wish he hadn’t!” ejaculated the 
Doctor, as he angrily slammed the door 
behind him. 


London Place 


Names and Their 
History. 


P uce names are to us the cryptic records 
of the past whose meaning lies 
hidden beneath centuries of distortion, 
and whose clear character may have been 
partially erased by ages of The perpetual 
abrasion of everyday usage. Still they 
remain living documents that shall speak 
to us of war and conquest, of peaceful 
settlement and pros¬ 
perous trade, of by¬ 
gone amusements and 
forgotten ceremonies 
of deep religions j for 
names are, and ever 
have been, de¬ 
scriptive. The num¬ 
ber of these ethnic 
documents that 
remain to us, dear 
writ, is bo great that 
a full catalogue might 
easily fill a volume, 
but the following 
instances, culled in 
London alone, will 
serve to give us a 

g limpse of how the 
ygone town 
pleasured and worked 
and worshipped, how 
a “ boundless con¬ 
tiguity ” of brick and 
mortar canons has 
replaced the pleasant 
field and forest of 
Bethnal Green and 
Stepney, and how 
budding hedgerows 
lanes have become 
of streets that 
Cross. 


■y LEONARD «. GOLDSMITH. 

and dun, a fortified hill)—was originally 
formed by Toroer Hill, Cornhill, and Lud- 
gate Bill. It was effectively protected by 
the Thames on the south, the Fleet on the 
west, the ‘ ‘ arrant fen ” of Moorfields and 
Finsbury on the north, and later by arti¬ 
ficial fortifications on the east. 

Some ninety years before the landing 



and miry country 
the seething hive 
hum round Charing 


EARLY LONDON. 


Londunum or 
fortress on the 


Londinum- 
iver ( lyn, 


-the hill 
a stream. 


of Hengist and Horsa it was taken by 
the Saxons who slew Carausius, the 
Count of the Saxon Shore, appointed by 
Diocletian to protect this coast and the 
seas in the vicinage, “ quod Saxones 
infestabant.” The Danes eyed the rich 
town jealously, and about 1013 their fleets 
besieged it unsuccessfully for many 
months. Their sojourn is marked by the ' 


names of Greenwich and Woolwich (the 
“green reach” and the “hill reach”). 
Woolwich stands as Hulvic in Domesday— 
the hill being the prominent landmark of 
Shooter’s Hill. Other remnants of the 
Danish stay are Deptford, or “ deep ford," 
and the characteristic Norse names of the 
river headlands, Sheerncss, Shoeburyness , 
Danesea Flats, and 
Langenhoe. 

The various Roman 
proconsuls and 
governors attempted 
in vain to change its 
name to Augusta, and 
Ammianus Marcel- 
lanus writes that 
London is now a thing 
of the past, and has 
given place to 
Augusta — “ Ab 

Augusta protect us, 
quam vote res adpel- 
lavere Londinum." 


LONDON WALL. 

The ancient walled 
City of London can 
yet be traced by the 
modern Btreets and 
districts to which it 
has given names. 
The wall began at 
the ancient fortress 
of the Conqueror on 
Tower Hill and ran to 
the Old Gate (Aldgate). Thence it ran 
north-west to the Bishop’s Gate, through 
which London’s prelate used to proceed 
to hunt in his private forest of Stepney 
(Stebenhythe, the landing-place of Steven). 
The quarter-mile between Aldgate and 
Bishopsgate was protected by an open 
ditch some two hundred feet across, 
whose unsavoury name, Hovndsditch, 
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reveals its use as a dumping ground for 
the city garbage. 

Immediately within the wall lay an open 
piece of ground covered with the hardy 
herbs whose names survive in Camomile 
Street and Wormwood Street. The wall 
continued north-west to the Moor Gate by 
what is now known as London Wall, E.C., 
and Moorfields and Finsbury are traces 
of the great moor or fen that formed the 
northern boundary. At the north-west 
angle stood the Barbican, a strong fort 
that secured this portion from attack. 
From Moorgate it proceeded to the Elders' 
Gate (Aldersgate), and thence south-west 
past the New Gate to the Old Bailey, a 
name derived from “ vallium,” a dry moat 
between the outer wall and the city 
boundary. Here it turned due south to 
the Fleet Gate (Flood Gate or Ludgate), 
its western boundary being washed by the 
little river Fleet. Thence it proceeded to 
the Thames, and at the junction a Norman 
fortress rose, the only remaining trace of 
which is the name Castle Baynard (now 
a wharf). Dow Gate and the Villein's 
Gate (Billingsgate) were two of the 
fortified entrances along the river face. 

The original wall was of late Roman 
construction, but in rebuilding the Nor¬ 
mans adhered to its early lines. Little 
of it is now visible, though remains are 


frequently excavated. At the beginning 
of last century huge masses with trees 
growing upon them stood in what is now 
Finsbury Circus, and many blocks remain 
in cellars from the Tower to Cripplegate. 
The only visible section is the bastion 
in Cripplegate Churchyard, St. Giles. 
London Stone, now set in a building in 
Cannon Street, was a part of the first 
Roman wall, which was enclosed on all 
sides by the later erection. It marks 
the site of the principal entrance into the 
walled camp of Londinium from the 
Pomoerium or unbuilt 6pace around. 
Traces of this word are found in the 
parish of St. Martin, formerly St. Martin 
Pomroy. 

For many centuries London remained 
confined within the bounds of the great 
wall. Westminster was a separate city, 
Charing a country village that marked 
one of the resting-places of the funeral 
cortege of Edward’s “ chere reine.” The 
Strand was, as its name implies, the 
muddy bank of the river, which in flood 
time would overflow as far as Clare 
Market. No continuous 'street existed 
without the City boundary till Elizabeth’s 
time. Long Acre was an open field till 
the reign of Charles I., ana little more 
than a century ago a man stood with an 
“ optick glass ” in the Leicester Fields 
(To be concluded.) 


(now Square), and for a halfpenny 
showed passers-by the spikes of Temple 
Bar decorated with the heads of Scottish 
rebels. A daily coach took three hours to 
drag its slow course through the miry 
lanes that separated London from Pad¬ 
dington, and Lord Hervey, who, for his 
health’s sake, lived at Kensington, 
deplored the fact that the impassable 
roads isolated him from his London 
friends. 

STREET NAMES. 

The names of the individual streets of 
London betray many curious mediaeval 
customs of city life. Doghouse Bar in 
the City Road was the place where the 
Lord Mayor kept his hunting pack. The 
City 'prentices and their maids made 
pilgrimage on the First of May to the 
annual feast at Mayfair. The official City 
Maypole was erected opposite the church of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, and the tall shaft 
was housed for the rest of the year on 
a row of hooks over the doorways of 
Shaft Alley. Goodman's Fields were the 
end of many a pleasant walk for the City 
youngsters, who drank the milk from 
Farmer Goodman's cows, and children of 
a larger growth went farther afield, 
nutting on Notting Hill. 


Serial 

Story. 


The Son oT an Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange Mpstery and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

Author of “ A Couple of Scamps," etc. 



he Firefly had just 
called at Marseilles 
for letters, and 
the three boys 
were glad to go 
ashore for a 
change and to see 
the great city with 
its docks, quays 
and shipping. At 
the post office they 
found a large bud¬ 
get of letters awaiting them; there were 
several for Madame Costa and her husband, 
one for Ronald from his mother, two for 
Bobbie Brandram and one for Paolo. 

Paolo’s bore an Italian stamp and had been 
re-directed and forwarded from England. 
He tore it open in great curiosity and saw 
thAt it was from Marietta, the anarchist 
woman, who had saved him at the risk of 
her life; it had been written from Naples 
a few weeks previously. 

4 ‘ My dear Paolo,” sho wrote. “ Though 
but a few days we have known each other, 
it gave me much grief to part from you with¬ 
out a word of farewell. But it was necessary 
that I should go from you in that way. I 
knew I could be nothing more to you than 
a friend of a day and I could not bear to 
see your mother, who has a right to call you 
her son. So I slipped away in the dark and, 
after many narrow escapes, safely departed 
from the land. I did not dare to go back to 
my husband, who is a sworn anarchist and 
would kill me if he found out what I had 


CHAPTER XXIV.—PAOLO MEETS GIUSEPPE, 
done; so I fled to Naples, where I now live 
with an aunt, who so kindly shelters me. I 
repay her as well as I can by helping her in 
the little terra-cotta shop, which she in¬ 
habits. So you see I have become a respect¬ 
able woman at last; if so, it is because of 
you. I have written to tell you this, though 
perhaps you do not much interest yourself 
in my affairs. Shall I tell you what made 
me save you and leave the anarchists ? It 
is because I had a son once. Your mother 
will understand. 

“ You will not see me again ; but if you 
ever care to write to me, you will see my 
address ; with love from Mariette.” 

Paolo was much relieved to hoar that 
Mariette was safe and well cared for ; and 
when he got back to the ship he showed the 
letter to his mother, who read it several times 
and even wept over it. Then it occurred to 
them both that, as the yacht was to visit the 
Bay of Naples, they might land there and go 
and see Mariette. The idea pleased Paolo 
immensely and he decided to give the poor 
woman a great surprise. 

So, when the yacht came to anchor in the 
Bay, the three boys went ashore in the dinghy 
with a message for Mariette from Paolo’s 
mother, inviting her to come on board. 

With some difficulty they found the shop 
kept by Mariette’s aunt; it was one where 
terra-cotta figures and earthenware of all 
kinds were sold. Mariette was in the act 
of showing a customer a terra-cotta bust of 
a little Italian boy, when suddenly she 
caught sight of Paolo. 


The bust fell from her hands and was 
broken into a hundred pieces on the pave¬ 
ment, while Mariette, heedless of the scolding 
of her aunt and the astonishment of the by¬ 
standers, fairly flew at Paolo, crying “ Ah, 
it is you ! My little son, it is you ! ” 

“But I am not your son now,” said Paolo, 
not meaning to be cruel, but rather em¬ 
barrassed by her affectionate greeting. “ I 
thought I would come over and see you, as 
wo happened to be in the Bay. I want to 
thank you for all you did for me. And here 
is a letter from mother.” 

Mariette explained the situation to her 
aunt, who was gathering up the fragments of 
the bust with a frown of annoyance. In an 
instant the good lady was all smiles and the 
bust was forgotten. With many apologies 
she invited the boys into an inner room 
behind the shop, where she left them alone 
with Mariette. 

Here Mariette opened her letter and read 
Madame Costa’s invitation and expressions 
of gratitude; but she told Paolo that, if 
his mother would not think her very rude, 
she would rather not come, though she felt 
greatly honoured. Paolo was disappointed 
and said he should bring his mother to see 
her; but Mariette shook her head and 
entreated him to do no such thing. 

After they had talked a little longer, 
Paolo said it was time they returned to the 
ship, and, bidding Mariette farewell, they 
started back by the way they had come. 

In one of the principal streets Ronald saw 
something in a shop which he fancied. 
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ami went inside with Bobbie to inquire its 
price, leaving Paolo in the street watching 
the passers-by. 

Suddenly Paolo saw among the gaily 
dressed throng a familiar face —it was 
Giuseppe Bardi ! In an instant he realised 
what his presence in Naples must mean. 
The anarchists could not know that he and 
his father were there; it was Mariette 
they were after! 

Paolo called to Ronald; but he was so busy 
trying to make the shop-keeper understand 
what he wanted, that he did not hear. It 
was only a few- minutes’ walk to the little 
terra-cotta shop, thought Paolo ; he would 
run back and warn Mariette without waiting 
for the other two. They would be sure to 
wait for him outside the shop thinking he 


had gone to make some purchases elsewhere. 
So, without further delay, ho left his friends 
and ran back to Mariette. 

There was no one else in the shop and 
Mariette looked up as he approached. “Ah, 
it is you again, dear ? ” said she, delighted to 
see him. “ What do you want ? ” 

Looking round first to see that no one was 
listening, Paolo .said in a low' voice, “ I have 
come back to tell you that I have seen one 
of the anarchists in the town. Perhaps they 
know you arc here. l)o fly before it is too late! ” 
Mariette said she hoped ho was mistaken, 
but she was much alarmed and promised to 
be on her guard. Then it occurred to her 
that if what Paolo had told her were true, 
it was not safe for him to be in the city, 
so she offered to hide him in the house and 

(To be continued.) 


send a message to his parents to say where ho 
was. Paolo had been too much concerned 
about Mariettc’s safety to bo nervous about 
himself, and till Mariette suggested th's had 
not thought of his own danger; even now 
he did not feel greatly alarmed; the long 
sea voyage had braced his nerves and re¬ 
moved the sense of haunting fear, which 
had oppressed him as the result of his adven¬ 
tures with the anarchists. He was anxious 
now to rejoin his friends and return to the 
ship; so heedless of Mariette’s entreaties, he 
once more bade her farewell and started to 
run back to the shop, where he had left 
Ronald and Bobbie. 

He had not gone far when, turning a corner, 
he ran full tilt into a tall man—Giuseppe 
Bardi himself. 


Do Vou Want to 0lap for Vour County? 

A Series of Eight Articles Specially Written for the 



M y one ambition in my childhood days, 
I confess, was to become a really 
great cricketer. I had somewhat unusual 
facilities before I reached my teens for 
seeing some of the best batsmen and bowlers 
at work ; in fact, I might truly say that I 
was bom and bred in an atmosphero of 
cricket. Although, as I said before, my 
ambition was to become first-class, and. 
like many day-dreamers, I had visions of 
doing all sorts of wonderful feats in the 
cricket world, I scarcely hopod in my 
normal moments to become one of the 
chosen of England. At that time it seemed. 
<*f course, something bordering on the 
impossible. 

It is astonishing, and perhaps a little 
amusing, when one, in looking back upon 


By WILFRID RHODI6 

(The famous Yorkshire and England Cricketer). 

CHAPTER Yin.—CRICKET AS A CAREER. 

his cricket career, reviews the ideas one 
formed at different times. 

First comes the year when you arc a 
member of a very junior club ; when you 
feel that there can be nothing more to live 
for if your captain chooses you for the first 
eleven ; then arrives the time when you 
are asked to play for a side which is mainly 
composed of men. You get through that 
creditably, and the chance of a trial with 
the County Colts comes along. Surely no 
honour could bo greater to your mind, and 
so full of possibilities ; but, strange to say, 
you are not satisfied. The County Eleven is 
the only thing to give you satisfaction ; 
then it is a case of representing the Players 
against tho Gentlemen, and, last of all, to 
play for England. 

Quite a number of young fellows write to 
me and ask if they shall follow cricket as a 
career. They generally tell me of some 
remarkable performances they have put up 
in junior clubs, and think all they have to 
do is to get into first-class company to 
become great. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there are large 
numbers who have embarked on cricket as 
a career and have bitterly regretted it, 
because they have found out too late that 
it was not their vocation and also that 
they have neglected the more serious side 
of life. It is because life is so serious that a 
large number of gentlemen w ho do well in 
cricket at the Public Schools and tho Uni¬ 
versities retire from the game early. They 
cannot afford to make the pursuit of cricket 
the one object of their lives, and unless they 
have ample means they retire. 

I would not advise any of my readers 
to dream of playing County cricket until 
they have been thoroughly taught a trade 
or profession and can get their own living 
without depending upon the game. You 
may be engaged by a County club and 
receive j>erhaps £2 per week as a standing 


wage ; but, unless you arc first-elass, you 
stand little chance of getting anything 
but private matches or those for the club 
and ground. For these you might get a 
guinea a day, while you may earn a little by 
coaching or standing umpire ; but if you 
make £100 a year during the season as a 
beginner you would be very lucky. 

Now’ let mo give you a short sketch of a 
professional cricketer’s life, and then you 
can think it over. I grant you that it is not 
a description of my otfn success, or want 
of it; but. unhappily, it describes tho career 
of the average man who has not quit«.» 
rcachcd the very top of the tree. We will 
start this imaginary life from the time he 
has to choose a trade or profession. 

First of all we have him in his youth, 
when he has just finished with school, and 
the local club perhaps has obtained his 
services for the Saturday afternoon fixtures. 
He is not much, if at all, better in point of 
skill than his fellow-members of the village 
eleven, but, whilst they are perhaps at 
their best, he is merely starting, has much 
to learn, and, with care, may develop into 
a really great player. 

One pair of keen eyes has noticed, and 
brought before the County authorities, the 
possibilities of tho youngster, and he haa 
received a letter from the Secretary asking 
him to present himself at the County ground 
on a certain day to take part in some net 
practice. Such a trial might not have many 
terrors for the reader, but the most con¬ 
ceited young cricketer will feel very small 
at such a time; for he knows that he ia 
being carefully watched by men of ex¬ 
perience. At the County nets, perhaps 
owing to the fact that the local wicket was 
in the habit of playing a bit slowly, the 
ball seems to whip along off the pitch at 
a terrific pace, and has passed before he fully 
realises that it has been delivered. Bnt 
the authorities understand all these diffi- 
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culties. and do not judge a youth on his 
display during the first few minutes. 

A Colts' match may follow the net practice, 
and, taking it for granted that the youth 
is successful, he is notified that the com¬ 
mittee have decided to offer him an engage¬ 
ment as ground bowler for the rest of the 
summer season. As a rule, this sends the 
youngster into the seventh heaven of 
delight. It is the first rung of the ladder, 
and, if he is wise, he will endeavour to copy 
every good example, putting aside any 
temptation to indulge in things which are 
likely to prove detrimental. We see him 
now with every hope of playing for the 
County Eleven. Let him persovere, and 
there is no knowing to what heights in the 
cricket world he may eventually attain. 

Let us now look at the same young 
cricketer in the next phaso of his life. 
Perhaps some years have passed since 
we saw him on trial at the nets. He has 
acquired a more athletio figure—the 
exercise has done that—and his face is 
tanned by long days of fielding and batting 
in the sun. He must have a name, so we 
will call him Jones. He struts across the 
ground on the morning of a big match, 
dressed in his flannels and pads and 
carrying a couple of bats, towards the 
practice nets. 

There is a little crowd at his heels, for 
“ Jones ” has become a popular idol, and he 
is soon to be seen opening his shoulders 
at the deliveries of three or four others, 
but not so successful players, with a large 
number of spectators standing around 
watching his every movement. Yes, “ Jones ” 
has become a great player, and the 


crowd has recognised his greatness b' 
calling him “ George.” Whilst he is 
driving at the nets, a voice will, perhaps 
come from the midst of the spectators, 
“Morning, George,” and if the player turns 
round with a smile and responds that 
particular spectator feels amply repaid for 
his expenditure of the gate-money, and 
becomes tho centre of interest for a moment. 
So much for greatness. 

“ Jones ” is batting in the big match. 
His ordinary good shots are made in silence, 
for the crowd has become used to his 
brilliance, and his boundary hits are 
applauded to the echo. He is nearing his 
century, and everybody is at tho highest 
pitch of excitement. He gets it, and in 
a quarter of an hour the newsboys 
are running round the ground with their 
placards bearing, “ Latest cricket! Jones 
gets another century ! ” 

At last he is out, and the applause is 
deafening as ho makes his way back to the 
pavilion. Evidence of his popularity is 
even to be seen in the players’ room, at 
the door of which a journalist is waiting to 
interview him, or Bomebody wants him 
to write his name in a special autograph 
book ; another man wants him to come and 
stay at his country place over the week-end, 
and the number of individuals who want 
to stand him a drink may ran into hundreds. 
“ Jones ” is the idol of the public. 

The third phase is a short one. The days 
of regular centuries are over, and, somehow, 
instead of starting the batting, “Jones's” 
name figures sixth or seventh on the card. 
It seems to be a different side altogether, 
for the older membere of the team of years 


ago have dropped out and younger men 
have taken their places. Still younger men 
are awaiting their chances, and it has 
become quite an ordinary thing to hear 
spectators asking one another “ if Jones is 
worth his place in the eleven ? ” " Isn’t he 
getting a bit beyond it ? ” and so on. 

“ Jones ” has been left out of the side a 
few times, because, so they say, the wickets 
didn’t suit him so well as they Buited 
“ So-and-So,.” and he has formed the habit 
of looking at the list of players needed for 
eaoh match, which is pinned up in the 
players’ room. Still, the worst has not 
arrived yet. He begins to get left out 
altogether, and then somebody approaches 
him away from the world of championship 
cricket. It is the beginning of the end. 
and he wonders whether his savings are 
sufficient to keep him for the remainder 
of his days. 

The fourth and last phase is a sorrowful 
affair. Many years have passed since 
“ Jones ” played his last match, and, like 
nearly every other popular man, ho is 
forgotten. A big game is to be played on 
his old County enclosure, and ho journeys 
up to witness it, paying his money at the 
turnstile which registers his sixpence in the 
same manner as it does anybody else's. 

The old player walks around the ground 
and seats himBelf upon a hard bench to look 
on at those who are fighting all his old 
battles over again. Nobody looks twico at 
the grizzled and lined face. Ho is simply 
a spectator who is occupying a seat which 
another man covets. Perhaps somebody 
in the crowd recognises him, and tells his 
nearest neighbour. “ That's Jones,” and 
tho reply hurts moro than anything. 
“ Who is Jones ? What! One of the 
old players ? Humph! a bit old-fashioned 
in his ideas, I expect. Those old fogies 
always think they know more about the 
game than anybody else. By Jove ! there’s 
a drive for you. Bravo ! bravo ! ” 

It must not bo imagined that I have any 
pirticular old cricketer in my mind’s eye, 
I have not. These are merely observations 
I have made during my very happy oricket 
career, and, after all, one cannot expect 
even tho greatest players to remain long in 
the memory of the public. Each man has 
his innings, and when he is dismissed he 
must abide by the deoision of the umpire 
and retire. 

Add to Jones’s misery the fact that he has 
neglected to learn any trade, that his best 
years are gone, and that the workhouse 
looms large in the distance, and then you 
have an idea of what many hundreds of 
young fellows have done for themselves. 
Don’t imagine I am running down the 
game of cricket. Far from it; but I do 
implore all those who would adopt it as a 
profession to, first of all, have something 
else to fall back upon. 

And now my task is ended. 
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“ HARD SET.” 

A CERTAIN Irish squire had. with great pains and 
elaborate mathematical calculation, iust set up a 

sun+dial in his garden, and was not a liitlo proud of it. 

One day, beiug in doubt as to the right time, he sent 
a boy to get him the time from tho dial. The boy 
returned, dragging with him the sun-dial. 

“ Here she is, yer honner,” he said triumphantly, 
“ an’ hard set it wur to get her up I ” 


NOT IN FAVOUR. 


THREE TIMES! 

Professor Ramsay - , who had been in his under- 
craduate (lays a notable athlete, on one occasion, when 

distributing prizes in the gymnasium of the Glasgow 
University, took occasion to pass some scathing remarks 
on the softness of the present generation. He illumi¬ 
nated his criticisms from Roman history. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried the Professor of Humanity, 
” you should do as the ancient Romans did. The 
youths of Rome used to gather on the banks of the 
Tiber every morning and swim three times across the 
river.” 


reporters—the papers—points are reported—I mean 
—to make a brief statement—what the paper thinks of 
interest is reported." 

That Member of the Council never complained again. 


UNDER ORDERS. 


PERHAPS the poorest opinion of music as a vocation 
is attributed to a certain builder. The man had sent 
his son to college, where the young man excelled in 
musical accomplishments. In course of time he 
announced to his father his firm intention to become 
a musician. 

The father objected vehemently. The son begged, 
and was at last affected to tears, declaring that he 
would never be happy in any other calling. 

This melted the father’s heart, and he exclaimed— 

” All right, do as you like; but don’t ever come 
round grinding your organ in front of my house I " 


AMENDED. 

AT an elementary examination in English which 
was lately held in a rural school, two sentences were 
given out to be corrected. The first, sentence was to 
be corrected as to its subject-matter, and the second 
sentence as to its syntax. 

These were the sentences : “ The lieu has three 
legs ” ; " Who done it ? *’ 

When the papers were handed in it was found that 
one of the examinees had apparently regarded the 
sentences as subtly connected in thought, for bis 
answer was as follows : 

” The hen didn’t done it; Nature done it.” 


AS ENCLOSED. 

A GOOD story is told at tho expense of the mayor 
of a certain town. He is a self-made man. and as 
in the case of some others of that kind, not too much 
attention was paid to his early education. 

A little while ago a gentleman, who was engaged 
in compiling a work on Corporation Regalia, wrote 
to his worship requesting a photograph of his insignia. 

The mayor, by return of post, replied that lie was 
only too pleased to accede to the other's wish. 

” But,” he wrote, ** instead of a mere photograph, 
I l>eg to send you the genuine article.” 

And there followed immediately underneath, in 
good round copperplate, the mayoral signature. 

* * * 

IN A MODERN DRESS. 

HERE are some “ familiar sayings ” in a new guise. 
Do you recognise them ? 

Decorations of the golden grain 

Are set to allure tho aged fowl in vain. 

Cryptogamous concretion never grows 

On mineral fragments that decline repose. 

It is permitted to the feline race 

To contemplate even a regal face. 

Observe yon plumed biped fine! 

To effect his captivation, 

Deposit particles saline 
Upon his termination. 

Teach not a parent's grandmother to extract 
The embryo juices of an egg by suction; 

That good old lady can the feat enact, 

Quite irrespective of your kind instruction. 

Pecuniary agencies have force 

To stimulate to speed the female horse. 


Voice from his audience : ” Whit did they dae aboot 
their clothes ? ” 

* ■* • 

VERBATIM. 

The shorthand reporters of a certain Colonial city 
having been found fault with for their method of 
reporting the speeches in the Legislative Council, they 
retaliated by giving the speech of one of the members 
exactly us it was spoken. 

When the legislator looked for his speech next 
morning it read as follows :— 

” The reporters—ought not to—the reporters ought 
not to be the ones to judge of wliat is important—not 
to say what should be left out—but—the member can 
only judge of what is important. As I—as my speeches 
•—as the reports—as wliat I say Ls reported sometimes, 
no one—nobody can understand from the reports— 
what it is—what I mean. So—it strikes me—it has 
struck me—certain matters—tilings that appear of 
importance—are sometimes left out—omitted. The 



At a station on the main line of the East India 
Railway a train from Delhi had stopped, and one of 
the travellers—an officer of the Royal Engineers 
—began to quiz from the carriage window a " tester ” 
who was going hjs rounds, striking the wheels with 
his hammer. 

” Why do you beat the wheels like that ? ” was 
the first question. 

“ tfirkar ka hookkum,” (” It is the order of author¬ 
ity,”) replied the imperturbable native. 

*' But what is the use of striking the wheels ? ” 

“ Khuda jdnay. Hum isatheess burrus say kurrthoon. 
Sirkar ka hookkum .” (“ Heaven knows. I have done 
so for thirty years. It is the order of authority.”) 


IN a lesson on the tenses of verbs the teacher asked : 
“ Wliat is the difference between *1 will hire a taxi* 
and 4 1 have hired a taxi ’ ? ” 

“ About five shillings.” was the prompt answer from 
the smallest boy in the class ! 




The earliest winged songster soonest sees 
And first appropriates the annelidcs. 


Always on Too ! 










PRINCE HENRY. 

(A new photograph of the King’s third son.) 


[Photo. LafayMe, Dublin, 


Cricket Law. 

What do You Know about 
the Rules ? 

ff By GILBERT L. JE88OP. 

I T may not perhaps strike everyone in 
the same way, but it seems to me that 
Cricket has its claims as a subject for the 
class-room. Whilst I do not go so far as 
to advocate that the general curriculum of 
a school should be disturbed by the sub¬ 
stitution of Cricket for such a subject for 
instance as Euclid, yet I do say this, that 
to learn the laws of the game is good exercise 
for the mind and to apply them is a useful 
lesson in deductive logic. 

Cricket can be as freely illustrated by 
experiments as the fascinating subject 
Chemistry, and it has this advantage over 
the science of symbols—its experiments 
are carried out in the open air. Questions 
might be set on the theory of the game 
containing both tests of memory and problems 
without end. 

If a boy were given the choice of learning 
the axioms of Euclid or the laws of Cricket 
I think one might be exonerated from any 
accusation of “ cocksuredness ” in hazarding 
that the works of the inventor of the pons 
asinorum would have to take a back seat. 
And yet I’ll be bound that the average 
schoolboy knows his Euclid better than he 
does the restrictions governing the game 
of Cricket. Which is, of course, only as it 
should be. We must not forget that, after all. 
Cricket is only a game, and that to take too 
serious a view of a pastime does injury not 
only to the individual but to the game itself. 
There is a mean in all things; excess is 
possible and deplorable even in Cricket. 

Amongst all classes of cricketers there is 
a general ignorance of the rules. But 
cricketers arc no whit worse than players 
of other games. The footballer finds his 
pons asinorum in the “off-side” rule; 
and golfers are reminded perhaps moro 
frequently than any other body of sportsmen 
that their knowledge of the rules is much 
below’ the standard of their play. 

In such a simple matter as the implements 
of Cricket, if Tom, Dick or Harry were asked 
on the spur of the moment to state what 
they knew of the Rule relating to the Ball, 
in the majority of cases their knowledge 
would be found to be incomplete. The 
weight of the ball would generally be 
given as five ounces and a half, but the 
diameter would usually escape mention. 
And yet the diameter of the ball to some 
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bowlers is of considerably more importance 
than the weight. 

The Rule says that “ the ball shall weigh 
not less than five ounces and a half— nor 
more than five ounces and three quarters. It 
shall measure not less than nine inches, nor 
more than nine inches and a quarter.'* Of 
the existence of the margin allowed both in 
weight and diameter most people are 
ignorant. The smaller the ball the better 
can one grip it—and the lighter it is the 
easier will it swerve. In the case of bowlers 
who possess such a pronounced swerve as 
George Hirst and Albert Relf the extra 
weight and diameter would be a little 
handicap. 

Knowledge of this rule once served me 
in good stead. Travelling home from 
Manchester after a match against Lancashire, 
a self-constituted critic unceasingly bored 
my cars by expounding to my fellow 
passengers his opinions relating to the law 
of “ run out.” The question w hich w as 
being debated was as to whether a batsman 
who disturbs his wicket when running out 
a hit should be given out— 11 hit wicket ” or 
“ run out.” He had almost succeeded in 
convincing those in the carriage that his 
opinion that the batsman should be given 
out “ hit wicket ” was correct, when I 
intervened, and suggested that the batsman 
incurred no penalty at all. 

My interruption was not taken in very 
good" part and I w as asked “ what did I know 
about the game ? ” I explained to my 
opponent that I had had a good deal of 
practical experience of the application of 
the laws and might possibly know more 
than he did. Thereupon he challenged me 
to prove my superiority by answering a 
question on the declaration rule. Having 
achieved this to even his satisfaction I 
floored him with this very Ball rule. He 
was hopelessly at sea as regards the diameter, 
nor were any of the other passengers who 
had taken part in the controversy more 
enlightened. Fortunately I had a 
“ Wisden’e Almanack ” w ith me. otherw ise 
that journey might have been made rather 
an uncomfortable one. 

Now, if people accustomed to Cricket— 
at any rate as spectators—can be so ignorant 
of the rules, some excuse may surely be 
found for the boy-umpire who gave a bats¬ 
man out because he hit the ball with one 
hand on the bat only. 

There are few of us who have not suffered 
in tho days of our youth from miscom¬ 
prehension of some rule or other. In more 
than one “ pick up ” game have I been 
given out for hitting the ball with the wrong 
side of tho bat. It never occurred to any 
of us to question the decision—we took it 
as much for granted as the leg-before¬ 
wicket rule. Some twenty or thirty years 
ago it was by no means so easy to readily 
distinguish which was the right and which 
was the wrong side of the bat after it had 
seen a season’s hard usage. The bats were 
made without tho modern day bulge behind 
which giveB it the appearance of an Indian 
club. There is no doubt that tho art of 
making bats has considerably improved. 
Not many of my readers will be able to 
set down at once on paper tho specifi¬ 
cations relating to that indispensable 
weapon. 

If you ask almost anyone how r many 
modes of dismissing a batsman there are 
off a “ no ball,” almost invariably the 
answer will be one, namely that of being 
“run out.” Just try it on some of your 
cricketing friends and judge for yourselves 
if w’hat I say is not so mew here near the mark. 
As a matter of fact, there are in all four ways. 
The batsman may be given out for “ ob¬ 
structing the field,” “hitting tho ball twice,” 


“handling the ball,” and of course “run 
out.” 

Some few' years ago a controveisy arese 
over this question of the “ running out ” 
of a bateman off a “ no ball.” One of our 
leading umpires—an old professional 
cricketer who had officiated in moie than 
one International Match—openly stated 
his intention of giving a batsman out, 
whether the ball was struck or not , if the 
batsman running up the pitch to hit the 
ball should miss it and be stumped. 

What his defence was for the attitude he 
took up I cannot quite remember, but 
according to the reading of the laws he had 
not a leg to stand on. The rule governing 
the case states : “The str ker may not be 
given out unless the ball has touched the 
bat or hand when in playing at a 4 no ball’ 
he is out of his ground, and the wicket be 
put down by the wicket-keeper with the 
ball or w ith hand or arm w ith ball in hand.” 

An umpire’s decision is, of couise, final, 
and it cannot be made the subject of open 


discussion on the field. But I am inclined 
to think that a player would be entirely 
within his rights, when he feels certain that 
a decis on has been given not according to 
the ruling of the law, in draw ing the umpirc’a 
attention to the letter of the code. And 
when it is clear that a mistake has been 
made theieby the opposing captain should 
not hesitate to set matters right. The 
umpiie may and frequently does make 
mistakes in such matteis as 41 Ibw.” but 
obviously theic w ould be no cause for protest. 
His judgment cf the case may be at fault, 
but of his reading of the laws concerning 
the offence no objection could be taken. 

We cannot all be Cricket lavyeis, but 
we can at least take a little trouble towards 
removing the repioaeh cf ignorance. The 
majority cf the laws are easily understand¬ 
able and need but an hour or two’s perusal 
in one’s spare time to give one a better 
undeistanding cf the gan e. If it is worth 
while to indulge in the pleasuies cf Ciicket 
it is also w orth while to Icain of the penalt ies. 


CRICKET LAW COMPETITION. 

In connection with the above article, Mr. Gilbert Jessop has prepared a set of seven 
qucst.ons on Cricket Law, as follows, and he offers a Cricket Bat as a prize for the best 
paper thereon that is sent in by a reader of the “ B.O.P.” Mr. Jessop writes:— 

“ Tho Bat which I purpose awarding is made by the Manufacturer’ who makes my 
own bats to my instructions. Whatever the age of the winner, a bat shall be sent that 
is suitable ” 

The closing; date Tor this Competition is 8ATURDAY, AUGUST 30,1913. 

Competitors are requested to clearly state their names, addresses, and ages on their answers 
to this examination paper, and to mark the envelope “ Cricket Law Competition.” 

QUESTIONS. 

1. State the method or methods by w hich a match may be lost. 

2. What is the length of the popping crease ? 

3. Is there any penalty attaching to a bowler delivering the ball 
with both feet behind the crease ? 

4. How many times is a bow ler allow ed to change ends ? 

5. May a batsman at the bowler’s end stand on whichever side 
of the w icket he prefers ? 

6. Can a batsman be dismissed off a “ w ide ball ” ? 

7. A wicket-keeper, with ball in hand, in attempting to stump a 
batsman misses the w icket with his hand, but in sw ing.ng round removes 
the bails with tho elbow’—whilst the batsman is out of his ground. 

What decision w ould you give ? 
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A Story of Three Chums and 
Startling Quest. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “In the Heart of the Silent Sea" He. 


CHAPTER XV.—UNDER THE EDGE. 

F or a few seconds Morris sat motion- craft; no tomfoolery of any kind, my lad ; ” “ Yes, sir. At least, 1 suppose they arc ! ” 

less. He had not the slightest inkling —the voice had become serious again—“ you “ Ah, well. A case of practice ; and some 

of what would happen next, and was prepared are about to share in some of the fruits of considerable element of c hance, too, un- 

for any experience, however strange and years of heavy thinking and working, to- fortunately. The time’s all right ; but the 

unthinkable. The darkness, however, be- night, Morris! ” weather may not be. We shall sec. Yc-cs. 

came oppressive and the desire to tear off “ It’s awfully good of you, sir, and a real Yes ! I begin to discern something ! ” 

his cowl and call out for a light was almost honour for me,” said the boy earnestly. “ I don’t,” said Morris, 

too strong for him. Indeed, his hands had Mr. Brant nodded to himself in the dark. “ We’ll sit a little longer. It’s coming ! 

begun to move towards his head, perhaps It had been something of a sacrifice at first You see. if nothing is absolutely opaque, 

automatically, w hen he felt a light touch to take even one person into his confidence, there must be some kind of light getting 

upon his shoulder. before his plans were perfected ; but he felt through everywhere and everything. I 

“Stuffy, eh? *’ said the Wizard, already that his unselfishness was being re- got that idea twisting and turning in my 

with a chuckle. “ About as much as you paid in the unfeigned interest of his visitor. head, till 1 felt I must look round for con- 

can stand, and almost a little bit over ? “ Well, well,” he said, “ I mustn’t play firmation. Certainly the eye unaided would 

The feeling will pass, my boy; don’t too much on the mystery, and give you not be enough. The animals that love the 

give up. I know' the sensation. It seems as nothing definite for your mental digestion, dark hours are differently equipped for 

though the whole world had slipped away. must I ? I may as well let you know at vision in the dark than aro we. All eyes 

Yes, yes! I had to go through it alone, once that, although I have several little are not alike; the eagle’s telescopic glance 

and it was a bit eerie ! But it paid, boy ; hobbies—kind of off-shoots and by-paths far outdoes our own more limited gaze. 

it paid ! ” of recreation-” * It is even possiblo that the woodpecker 

The touch of the master’s hand upon his “ Crumbs ! ” ejaculated Morris. “ Owe sees something of the insect behind the bark 

shoulder had tightened the boy’s nerves. of those you call ‘off-shoots* would about before he pecks. At all events some have 

He had not realised till now how terrible fill the whole spare time of most of us, sir.” thought so, of w hom I am one. So I pon- 

was the impenetrable darkness. “But,” continued the other, “my dered and pondered, till at last my boy, at 

“It is a trifle choky, sir,” he said, and in chief study has always been the mj’stery last-” 

spite of himself his voice sounded with a and possibilities of light. And that’s the “ I see something out of the blackness ! ** 

weakness of which he felt ashamed. “How- reason why were in the dark now ! ” cried Morris excitedly. “But I can’t tell 

ever, I’m going to hang on. What’s the His hearer laughed at this paradoxical what it is. It’s only a faint splash.” 

next part of the programme ? ” tw ist. In spite of the burden of blackness “ Don’t strain ! Let your eyes gradually 

“A little exercise of the virtue of patience,” he was enjoying himself thoroughly. grow more used to things. When you’ve 

was the answer: “and don’t be afraid “You must bear in mind, first, that, so had a little longer we’ll proceed to the next 

there is going to be any real choking. The far as we know, nothing is absolutely trans- step. As I was saying, at last I believe 

cellar is well ventilated, for all its darkness. parent: even the clearest glass absorbs I am beginning to near the goal. 1 have 

Look at the screen now' and again, and tell me its ow n share of the light that tries to slip solved the initial difficulties, and now , 

when you see anything.” through—thus taking a sort of toll for right boy, I can see under the edge of the very 

“ I’ll tell you right enough,” laughed of way. And as I thought upon this I earth itself ! ” 

Moriis. He was getting himself well in began to wonder whether the converse “I understand!” cried the boy. “You 

hand again. “ But how’ I’m to look at might not also be true, that nothing is mean you cun look right into the ground, 

the screen pu/.zles poor me. It’s like being absolutely opaque.” and-” 

in a dark room, and trying to catch a black Morris drew a long breath. By slow and “ Not quite that, as yet ; but at the same 

cat that isn't there ! ” dim degrees he began to see mentally what time more than that. I can look Ihrourjh 

“ Good ! ” came the cheery response. the Wizard was driving at. it. I can pick areas to sight on the very 

“A light way of taking things will help us “Nothing absolutely opaque,” repeated antipodes. What I have so often said, 1 

wonderfully. Don’t strain; just look in the master, as if to himself; “that just as repeat: there seems no limit to the possibili- 

front of you every now and again. You'll mental or spiritual light may penetrate ties of discovery in this wonderful world.” 

get a glimpse in time.” everywhere, given eyes to know it. so may “ It’s marvellous: it’s almost beyond 

“ What of ? ” physical light permeate all space and all believing!” said Morris. His words came 

“Of what, you ungrammatical youth! matter, and it is only 1 hat our eyes are d m— slowly and in gasps: his brain seemed on 

Ah, well; wait! We shall see what we it may be, mere fully dm. Po I began to ex- fire. 

■shall see! There is no trickery ; no witch- periinent. Arc j our ej es on the screen, boy ?” “Yes,” answered t^ tz.ard, “it ia 
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marvellous. But so, if we would only 
stop to think, is everything. Everything ! 
Either all is marvellous, or nothing is: but 
we are struck only by the unusual. We accept, 
for instance, the daily wonder of the light 
around us as quite a thing of course.” 

He was interrupted by another exclama¬ 
tion from Morris. 

“ It’s getting morp pronounced, sir; 
though I can’t make anything special out 
of it yet.” 

“ Small wonder! We must learn to 
hasten with dignified slowness. I par¬ 
ticularly don’t want you to strain your eyes. 
I’ll finish my little lecture before the. con¬ 
summation. I have at last been enabled 
to bring into vision some of the light we 
miss.” 

The unique situation in which he found 
himself, and the startling statements he 
had just heard, had set Morris thinking. 
The last few sentences fell upon deaf ears. 
He broke in upon the speaker’s discourse. 

“ It’s past belief, almost! ” he burst 
out. “ It beats all I ever could have 
dreamt. Do you mean to say, sir, realty , 
that you can see right through the earth ? ” 

Mr. Brant chuckled. 

“ That’s what I mean to say. Or, to 
put it in a slightly different way, I can get 
a picture of what is on the other side.” 

“ You—you aren’t making game of me ? ” 

“ I! ” Mr. Brant laughed aloud in the 
darkness. “ Not I, Morris. I’m in dead 
earnest, I can assure you.” 

“But—I don’t want to seem an un¬ 
believing Jew, 1 really don’t, sir !—but-” 

“ But if only the rays we can’t see go 
through the earth, how am I going to show 
you them, eh ? ” 

“ That was something of my idea, sir; 
though ”—excitedly—“ I admit there 
is some kind of light coming on to the 
screen.” 

“ Of course there is. That 
screen has no rival in the 
wide world, boy. It has taken 
me years of hard thought, and 
countless experiments, 
before I was able to 
produce a compound 
which should arrest the 
waves I felt sure were in 
existence, and transform 
them so that my eye 
might know them. But 
at last I succeeded ; 
and the next step was 
to find a magnifying 
medium. This was even 
more baffling: I wae 
well - nigh in despair, 
until at length, just as 
I felt I should have to 
confess defeat, I struck 
the right compound. I 
don’t know when I felt 
so idiotically elated.” 

“ Idiotically ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Morris. “ Why! 

You’d every right to be 
elated. I reckon 1 
should have gone clean 
off my head over a splen¬ 
did success like that.” 

A sudden thought 
slruck him. 

“ Was that when you 
—when you told us 
about that accident in 
America, sir ? ” 

“That was it,” 
answered Mr. Brant, 

“ I only got a hazy 
picture, certainly ; but 
it seemed enough to go 
on, and, as things The figure . 

standing looking 


turned out, I was correct. Remember, 
first I got the ray, like a splash, as you see 
it; it was worth practically nothing untd 
my telescopic magnifier enlarged the im¬ 
pression, and even then I had to use a 
second magnifier, which not only enlarges 
the picture further, but also reverses it. 
Bear in mind that what you see now is an 
image of some sort, upside down, and, of 
course, of far too small dimensions for you 
to make head or tail of it as it stands.” 

“ I see it all now ! ” cried Morris. “ That 
was how you managed to tell us about the 
inside of the old Pretty Poll ! ” 

“ Quite right! But, for little jobs of 
that nature, I am in hopes of being able to 
improve my chances. I am now trying 
to adapt my principle to what I propose 
to call a * Diascope,’ that is, a small hand 
apparatus something of the nature of a 
field glass in appearance, but with powers 
not vouchsafed to the ordinary field glass, as 
you may well understand ! But I mustn’t 
tire your patience out. Pretty warm under 
that hood, eh ? ” 

“ Pretty well,” was the reply; “ but I 
could stand a jolly lot worse than that for 
what I’m hearing and learning to-night.” 

“ That’s the way ! ” cried the master. 
“ I like to hear enthusiastic speeches like 
that! I am going to let you look at the 
picture proper, very shortly. You noticed, 
of course, that I consulted my map and 
then adjusted my telescope to take the 
part of the world at which I proposed you 


should look. I have a group of figures also 
on the map, which I compiled after much 
thought, to enable me to gauge not only 
the right direction of the instrument, but 
also the correct focal length for the place 
under observation. The other small magni¬ 
fier on the table, through which you will look, 
must, of course, be adjusted by yourself 
to your individual need. To avoid all dis¬ 
traction of other light so far as practicable, 
I have had the black colouring for every¬ 
thing, including hood and gloves, and I 
have even placed a temporary black chimney 
over the glass one on the lamp, whilst we 
stood here in the dark. Now, Morris ! ” 

The last words were uttered in a tone 
of suppressed excitement. In the blackness 
the master leaned over and guided the 
boy’s eager hand to the instrument on the 
table. 

“ Stoop, and place your eye here,” he 
said ; and the lad bent his head as the 
master guided him by the sense of touch. 
With nerves stretched tight, and heart 
beating fast in his excitement, he stooped 
to feel his way to the eye-piece of the small 
magnifier, and looked through it. Mr. Brant 
had guided his hand to the adjusting screw. 

“ Make your own focus,” he said. “ Can 
you see, eh ? ” 

“ It’s all blurred,—I can’t—yes, I can— 
yes—surely—ah, that’s clearer—no, it’s gone 
again-” 

“ It will come in good time, my lad. The 
eye must get used to the peculiar conditions. 

Remember, to some extent 
you are seeing some objects 
behind others. That 
is the effect of the 
permeating 
ray upon 
tilings in 
day- 


. . had come into full view, and was 
over the desolate sceoe." See p. 629.) 


light, and until it has entered the dark bosom 
of the earth. You will have to look a little 
while; but don’t strain. The right impres¬ 
sion will come in time. The blind man 
cured saw men as trees walking, but only at 
first; with a continuation of the cure he saw 
aright. Any better now' ? ” 

Morris gave another slight twist to the adjust¬ 
ing screw. 

“ What do you see ? ” asked Mr. Brant again. 
He Beemed quite as eager as his pupil. 

“ Looks like all Borts of things mixed up, sir.” 

“ Yes ! Yes ! Try and remember that you must 
consider each object to some slight extent as a 
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window for others behind it. Piece your 
puzzle carefully, boy: piece your puzzlo. 
It’ll work out properly soon, with 
judgment.” 

Acting on tho hint, Morris continued to 
gaze through the eye-piece. He soon found 
the correct focal adjustment, and, allowing 
the magnifier to remain at the position 
required, he devoted all his thought to the 
picture before him. There was a breathless 
interval: then a sharp exclamation. 

“ I have it! I have it! It’s too wonder¬ 
ful for words! ” 

“ What do you see ? ” asked Mr. Brant. 

The answer was much to him : more than 
Morris realised. He had, of set purpose, 
kept the boy ignorant as to what part of 
the world was under view. He wanted a 
perfectly unbiased account of the scene 
as Morris actually saw it; not a description 
tempered by possible previous ideas as to 
what he was expected to see. 

“ There’s a mass of something round and 
hummocky. Oh, any amount of it! And 
it looks like bits of bushed, or something of 
that sort, growing out of it every hero and 
there. There isn't any colour, though.” 

“ No, the pictures are achromatic. But 
go on ! ” 

“ And it looks like a deep dip; ah, that 
must be a valley. And, oh, there’s a great 
bird just lighted near a bush, and there’s 
something—I can’t quite make out what— 
that it’s pecking.” 

3 

Pioneer 

rom the time that I 
joined the Black 
Police of Queens¬ 
land I was con¬ 
stantly journeying 
about the country. 
On one occasion w e 
had orders to pro¬ 
ceed to a northern 
part of the coast 
line to escort a sur¬ 
veyor who had been 
told to lay out the 
site of the present 
township of Towns¬ 
ville. Tho only 
smattering of geo¬ 
graphy that I ever 
learnt, to be of 
interest to myself, 
has been picked up in foreign travel and 
by looking out places mentioned by travel¬ 
lers. In this little account it will be well 
to point out that Townsville lies on the 
border of the Pacific Ocean, a little to the 
north of 20° South Latitude. 

The coastal blacks of these regions are a 
fine race of well-grown men. Some that I 
saw w’ere six feet high and of goodly propor¬ 
tions, far superior in build to their inland 
brothers. This is owing to the fact that 
they have an unlimited supply of fish food, 
turtle, and dugong. During our trip we 
crossed five good rivers at intervals, with 
their waterfalls within sight or sound. 
The forest trees were frequently bedecked 
with orchids and stag’s-hom ferns, whilst 
the beautiful Brassaia actinophylla, known 
to Queenslanders as the “ umbrella tree,” 
was conspicuous on the borders of the scrubs 
with its dazzling crimson spikes. 


“ Grand ! ” cried the Wizard. “ Grand ! 
You’re picking up the threads splendidly ! ” 

“ But where is it ? South Africa, sir, 
or the Sahara ? ” 

“ No! No! ” cried Mr. Brant. His 
excitement was no w hit less than his visitor’s. 
“ You’re looking, by my calculation, upon 
part of the Great Shingle Desert of Patagonia. 
You’ve pieced the picture wonderfully in 
a-” 

He was interrupted by a cry from Morris. 

“ Oh ! There’s a figure! A savage, I 
suppose. My w T ord, this ia grand ! No, 
it’s not a savage—it isn’t that kind—it’s 
coming up the edge of the dip—it’s getting 
nearer. Have a look, sir ! ” 

“ No ! No ! Go on, my lad ! I’ll look 
later.” 

For a second or two there was silence 
again; then another cry from the watcher, 
sharper this time, and almost striking a note 
of fear. 

“ Oh ! It’s a young chap, in something 
of our own rig-out, by the look of him, as 
far as I can make it out. He’s got to the 
top now, and the bird’s cleared off. Hello ! 
Look this way ! Look this way ! ” 

In the wildness of his excitement he 
found himself calling to the figure so many 
thousands of miles away, as though forget¬ 
ting everything but the.scene before his 
startled eyes. 

“ Look this wav! ” he called again. 
“ Look—Oh ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “ The Black Police of Queenslandetc. 

Our force consisted of eight boys (natives), 
two officers, and a young “ rouse-a-bout,” 
which means a white man who will turn 
his hand to anything—and a mob of fourteen 
horses, some to pack, two to draw a light 
cart, and the others as spare animals in 
case any were lost from accident or otherwise. 

The light cart carried the surveyor’s 
iron rods, tools, and all sorts of “ manavlins” 
in connection with his trade. This word is 
a most useful and comprehensive one. For 
instance, you have your gun; but have 
you all tho gear connected with it—“ the 
manavlins”? It applies to almost every¬ 
thing—a boat, fishing rod, and in these days 
cameras, etc., etc. 

We started from the Don river, a stream 
near Port Denison, the banks of which were 
then the resort of flocks of beautiful white 
egrets. Holding for the coast a9 much as 
possible, crossing the mouths of the Burdekin 
river and rounding the slopes of Mount 
Elliott, we at length w ore round north-east for 
Cleveland Bay, where Townsville now stands. 
This latter part of our trip was the hardest. 

So far our camps had been comfortable 
and we had fed luxuriously, chiefly upon 
wild fowl and plain turkeys, which is our 
name for a great bustard weighing many 
pounds. Now, in the ranges, wo had to 
cut our way through masses of dense scrub 
and make an extra wide track for the cart. 
This carried extra tucker, but we did not 
bless it any more for that. A succession 
of thunderstorms set in which hurt nothing 
except the contents of this cart, as the tilt 
covering soon became rotten and was 
stripped off by the lawyer canes and other 
creepers bearing the same sort of vicious 
spikes. 

We also had some little excitement to 


He drew back slightly and clutched at 
Mr. Brant, standing by his side in the dense 
darkness. The latter instinctively threw 
out his arms lest the excited boy should step 
into the gulf behind him. The action 
recalled Morris to his position. His fingers 
tightened round the master's wrist; his 
voice seemed half choked. 

“You look ! ” he gasped. 

In amazement Brant bent down and 
groped his w r ay to the eye-piece, one re¬ 
straining hand still keeping in touch w r ith 
the boy at his side. The focus of the in¬ 
strument needed but little adjustment 
for him, and he gazed upon the far-away 
sight. Tho figure of which Morris spoke 
had come into full view, and was standing 
looking over the desolate scene upon which 
it had emerged. Suddenly the hands shot 
up, as if in prayer, to tho skies; and then 
Brant saw the form fall forward. 

“What do you see, sir?” cried Morris. 
His voice sounded muffled, a long distance 
from them both. 

“ I see,” answered the other, w T ith an 
emotion ho did not try to suppress, “ the 
figure of a lad upon the edge of the great 
waste. Surely this is the guiding of Provi¬ 
dence, for I am convinced we have both 
set eyes on-” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried the boy, almost beside 
himself, and on the point of collapsing in his 
excitement. “ Yes, sir, it’s Dennis ! It’s 
Dennis ! It’s dear old Dennis ! ” 
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keep us going. Fresh tracks every now and 
then denoted the presence of blacks in the 
neighbourhood and we found that a small 
mob of bucks was following our tracks—no 
gins with them ; and signal smokes showed 
up in the ranges. But beyond keeping a 
sharp look-out, specially at daylight, these 
facts did not trouble us. Towards the 
end of our overlanding the cart was much 
smashed up and was only held together 
by strips of green hide; the provisions 
in it were soaked, and we were thankful 
when a boy shot a wild tw'o-year-old colt. 

This afforded us some good meat, but we 
could only carry a small quantity away 
with us as we had no salt. At length, after 
getting over the last of the interminable 
ridges intersected with low-lying myall and 
other scrubs, we were much heartened by 
a view of the ocean in the near distance. 
Magnetic Island, so christened by the great 
navigator Cook, lay off the shore, and a 
great sandy bay at our feet. 

The day was glorious, a blazing sun and 
no wind. We camped before descending 
to the shore under the shade of the finest 
Leichardt tree we had so far seen. This 
was a magnificent, erect, shady tree, with 
dark green broad laurel-like deciduous 
foliage. 

W'hilst resting and admiring the view 
a couple of our boys stalked and shot two 
scrub turkeys. I may mention, once for all, 
that we never killed game unnecessarily— 
merely sufficient for the camp pot. The 
wild fowl abounding on every lagoon were 
absolutely tame; they w ere in thousands 
during those early days, and our plan was 
to send down a boy, probably at daylight, 
to the lagoon on which we were encamped, 
when he would get a small lot of wild fowl 


Days in Queensland. 
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away from the bigger flocks, crawl close up, 
give a whistle, and when they closed up and 
threw up their heads he would blow the 
latter off: if anything was wounded, he 
would dive in and invariably retrieve the 
bird. The rest of the fowl would simply 
paddle away and were not molested again. 

Having descended to the southern end 
of the bay we crossed a tidal creek and, 
working along the sandy shore, found a 
fresh-water lagoon above high-water mark 
about a mile away to the north, and there 
we formed our camp away from scrubs, and 
with a clear look-out all round. No sooner 
had we lit a fire to try and dry things than 
more signal smokes sprang up amongst 
the ranges, likewise from several points 
on Magnetic Island. Unpacking the wreck 
of our little dray was a woeful business. 
Sugar, flour, salt, had all fused together 
into a sloppy mess, full of chips and dirt, 
and had to be thrown away. Some lumps 
of flour which stuck to the bag we turned 
into Johnny cakes, and made out for the 
day with a remnant of salt beef and some 
turtle eggs which the boys brought in. 

Next morning we dispersed for provisions. 
There were doubtless fish of sorts in the 
lagoon, and wild fowl abounded. I had 
fixed my eye on the salt-water creek and 1 
walked back there, provided with lines, 
hooks, and some “innards” from a duck. 

It was a blazing hot and still day, and a 
comfortable rig consisted of a flannel shirt 
and a cabbage-tree hat. It was a pleasant 
walk along the hard sand of the sea-shore— 
not a stone nor a shell to be seen, with the 
little wavelets to cool one’s feet if required. 
A narrow but high bank of sand had been 
cast up by tidal influence, between me 
and the waters of the creek. Crawling 
up this and spying carefully over, I could 


see the opposite bank fringed with man¬ 
groves and the water immediately below 
me. Many mullet and other sea fish were 
coining up with the flood tide. 

It was a peaceful scene. Not a leaf 
moved, nor even a bird ; for these remain 
silent amongst the foliage during the 
hottest part of the day. Casting out 
my lines I could see the mullet passing 
along in an endless stream and taking no 
notice of the baits, which one knew would 
be the case ; but very soon bream, flat heads, 
and whiting began to bite ravenously. 
As fast as 1 landed a fish 1 threw it behind 
the sandbank, where it was safe. 

A shark about three feet long I got in to 
the bank after a long struggle, when he broke 
the hook and went. At length I hooked 
a baby shark about 8 lbs. weight. Whilst 
killing this I fancied a gentle coo-ee 
seemed to be wafted from the mangroves ; 
so, tilting my hat over my eyes, I examined 
the farther shore, whilst pietending to 
be occupied with the fish. Suddenly my 
eye was arrested by seeing some big ripples 
float away under the farther shore from 
a calm backwater as though a fish had 
struck—in fact, as a pike at home will 
dart ont of his shallow nook. This was 
enough; but, wishing to appear as though 
nothing had disturbed me, 1 threw a laipe 
llathead—one of the best of fishes—over 
the bank and leisurely followed it, nursing 
and examining my shark. 

Directly I was out of sight of the river, 
one glance showed me that there was 
plenty of hard sand left before the tide 
covered it; another pointed out the dimin¬ 
ished smoke of our camp fire, and I started 
with the most determined resolve to “lick 
the other fellow ” and win the prize of 
my life. 

(To be continued.) 


In my schoolboy days I could sprint fairly 
well, but was never a success as winner 
of anything to be proud of. At the period 
of which 1 am writing, my age was about 
twenty-two; I was toughly made, and my 
six feet gave me a good stride. I remember, 
after the first few yards, a thought crossed 
my mind—“ Is it not best to start a bit 
steady ? ” At the same moment I heard 
one black calling to another. I thought 
no more, but hit out all I could. I could 
then hear the strokes of their feet on the 
hard sand. After an interval it seemed that 
the nearest buck suddenly stopped. 
Knowing what he was after 1 put on extra 
spurt and was thankful nothing hit me. 
My eyes were fixed on camp and lagoon, 
and for some reason I tore oft my shirt and 
yelled—the only sound 1 could make. 

I had already dropped my shark. Seeing 
no signs of help I thought the camp was 
deserted; another second, to my intense 
joy, I saw’ two naked blacks with nothing 
in their hands, appear suddenly from the 
reeds of the lake and rush towards me as 
if to cut me off. Thoughts whirl quickly 
through the brain on such an occasion and 
I knew that they were two of the boys. 
They slackened speed as they passed me 
with “Close up, Manny!” (“A near go. 
Master»”) 

Meantime my pursuers (who at first had 
doubtless thought that the boys were a 
couple of wild blacks coming to join in 
the fun) suddenly discovered their mistake, 
got into a bunch and hesitated; w hilst 
the boys quickly dropped on their knees, 
and, producing their carbines from under 
their armpits (these being hidden as only 
a native of Australia can dispose of his 
weapons), sent & couple of balls into the 
black bunch. 



A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 

Atque nostrls cunctantibus, qui decima* legionis aquilam gerebat, “ Desilite,” inquit, “ milites nisi vultis aquilam hostibus prodere." 

(Cesar, Gallic War , iv. 25.) 


O N the shore the savage Britons formed their ranks 
in fierce array. 

In their galleys lay the Romans, moored at anchor in 
the bay ; 

Whilst in front the white-robed Druids to the heavens 
raised their hands, 

And the foemen mocked and cursed them from their 
station on the sands. 

Then great Gesar gave t ic signal, and from ship to 
ship went round 

The command to charge the focmcn, when the trumpett 
loud should sound. 

But the water stood between them, and the water 
it was deep. 

And their armour it was heavy, and ’twas hard their 
ranks to keep. 

As they looked into the water each man waited for 
a friend. 

For no soldier knew the shallows and each feared 
his life to end 

In Hint gloomy silent water, with the foe upon the 
shore; 

And as they stood thus, doubting, came the trumpet 
call once more. 


Then out spake a gallant soldier of the legion numbered 
Ten, 

In his hand he held the standard and he looked upon 
his men ; 

“ Now, by the Gods Immortal, let us keep our sacred 
oath, 

And lie faithful to our general, for to him we pledged 
our troth. 

Now, never to the foemen shall our eagle be betrayed ! *' 

As he spake once more the trumpets loud and long 
their harsh note brayed. 

“ 1 for one will do my duty to my leader and to 
Rome; 

Now follow me and fear not, if ye wish to see your 
home! ’* 

Then he cast one glance around him and with standard 
raised on high 

Leapt dowm into tiro water, where the darts ticgiiu 
to fly; 

Aud alone against the foemen through the sliallows 
he drew near, 

Whilst loud and ever louder hlarod the trumpets 
In the rear. 


Now no more are they unheeded, for with courage 
roused from sleep. 

With one accord from off their ships the legionaries leap. 

But where the darts flew thickest pressed that hero 
to the shore, 

Nor ever onoe looked backward, but, three good 
spears’ length and more 

In front of all the others, made his way towards the 
land. 

Until he reached the utmost wave that lapped the 
thirsty sand. 

And there it was they found him, with the standard 
lying near. 

Upon his Ups the smile of one who knows not how 
to fear. 

They buried him with honour on the shore whereon 
he fell 

And o'er his grave the trumpets sung a soldier's 
lost farewell. 

But though his hones are turned to dust, and no man 
knows his name. 

No passing age can rob him of his glory and his fume. 

W. J. H JlW'KIVS. 
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BFjI*, lookout, 

^ Amran,” 

said Bob, 

y two days 

./|P|F after this, as he 

f rubbed hissore limbs, 

f' and tried to get some 

fm A , ease for the chafed 

~f.* skin beneath the 

heavy irons which 

1 _ shackled him to the 

wall; “bread and 
water, dirt and chains make life rather 
dreary and uncomfortable. How is it with 
you, Talib 1 ” 

“ Bad, bad, my lord,” groaned Talib. 
“ I shall never forgive myself for falling 
asleep when I ought to have been on guard. 
Amran swears that he awaked me, and I 
suppose that he did so, but I have no 


Or, Lari Khan oT the Diamond Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts" “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail” etc , 
CHAPTER XXII.—A TKYINO TIME IN AN AEREEDEE PRISON. 


t “Afreedees,” 
growled Amran, 
“ thieves and 
inurderersof Afzul 
Ali’s tribe. If we 
have fallen into 
his hands, the end 
will soon bo here, 
Lari Khan. He 
has doubtless 
heard all about 
you, and will bo 
glad to finish the 
work he began 
many years ago. 
Ho has thy 
mother’s blood 
upon him, and 
. thy father’s. Ho 
will be delighted 
to finish the feud with the life of their son. 
Allih torbid that we have fallen into his 
hands ! ” 

“ Don’t make it worse than it is, Amran. 
The chances are that it is some smaller 
tribe of the Afreedees which has captured 
us, and a promise of a rich reward from 
Abdul of Ghari Ghilzai will probably bring 
about our release.” 

A week passed, and one evening tho 
sound of cheering came from the Afreedcc 
village, and presently a large number of 
men came up tho mountain road, and 
entered the fortress. From the sounds 
which arose later it was evident that a 
feast had been prepared to welcome the 
newcomers. 

About midnight heavy footsteps were 
heard outside the dungeon, and \\ hen the 
door was flung open the prisoners saw 
the light of several torches. A number of 
men came in, and a rough voice bade them 
awake and lift up their faces. 


doubt about the matter, but I expect that 
tho men who captured us took good care 
to hide tho jewels before they brought us 
in. At any rate, he ma}' discover who 
we are at any moment, and then wo shall 
bo as good as dead.” 

“ As bad, you mean, my lord,” said 
Talib, with a feeble attempt at humour. 
“ When Merkab discovers that we aro the 
men who wounded him at Ghari, and 
spoiled his plot against ray lord Abdul, 
and denounces us to Afzul Ali, death by 
the most horrible tortures will bo our lot. 
They aro merciless tigers when thej' have 
once tasted blood, and know no pity.” 

Slowly tho hot days passed u ithout 
bringing any change in the condition of 
the captives. Bread and water was brought 
in once a day by a surly-lcoking Aficedec, 
and flung upon the floor, but in spite of 
every attempt made to conciliate him, he 
never exchanged words with his prisoners. 

The heavy shackles caused painful soies, 
and the foul atmospheie, as winter came 
on, brought about severe chills and colds. 
Talib was driven nearly frantic with an 
aching tooth, and spent many an hour in 
agony. They tried in every way to get 
the staples, which held the chains, out of 
the wall, but they had been driven in with 
a strong hand, and the prisoners could not 
find anything to use as a chisel. 

It was now intensely cold; snow lay 
in heavy masses all over the mountains 
and the wind was as sharp as a dagger. 
Every night seemed to add to tho intensity 
of their sufferings, until at length Bob 
began to despair. Wrapped in a ragged 
sheepskin and tormented with vermin, the 
unfortunates lay racked with pain, hungry, 
and chilled to the bone, almost longing 
for tho summons to go forth even to torture 
and death. 


remembrance of it. ’ 

“I am sure I thought that I aroused 
you,” said Amran, “ but I was too w-earied 
to bo sure of anything. But it is no use 
orying over what is past. It is easy to 
blame—still, I am more anxious to know 
how we are going to get out of this hole.” 

They were in a small room at the top of a 
high stone tower, built upon a ridge of rock, 
and commanding an uninterrupted view 
of a wide stretch of country. It was 
situated about fifty yards from a rough- 
built Afreedee mountain fortress. The 
windows were mere slits in the wall, and 
the dungeon was in a most filthy condition. 

Bob felt sick as he looked round, for the 
atmosphere, despite the strong w ind blowing 
through the slits, was heavy and foul. The 
three were chained with heavy leg-irons 
to the walls, and an iron band went round 
the waist and fastened them securely. 
They were clad in rough, tattered garments 
and Bob’s stars had disappeared. 

“ They would have cut our throats 
without any delay,” said Bob, “ if ray 
diamonds had not given them the idea that 
we were people of importance, and that 
it was necessary to bring us before the 
chief. You are a Khyberee, Amran, and 
ought to know the tribe of the scoundrels 
who captured us. Were they Afreedees or 
Alohmunds ? ” 


A keen-faced man, with restless black 
eyes, stepped forward and, catching each 
prisoner by the chin in turn, calmly scruti¬ 
nised his features. He bent the longest 
gaze upon Amran, who blinked foolishly and 
began to sneeze. 

r< No,” said the man, “ I do not know 
them. I thought at first that I had seen 
this dog somew here ”—he pointed to 
Amran—“ but I cannot recall when or 
where. They must stay until the chief 
returns and then we can decide what to do 
with them.” 

When the door was closed Amran 
whispered to his comrades, “ By Allah ! we 
are lost. We are in the hands of Afzul 
Ali. Did you not recognise Merkab, my 
lord ? My heart nearly stopped when he 
caught me by the chin, and if I had not 
pretended to sneeze the villain would 
have recognised me by the light of the 
torch. He suspects us, and if he has your 
star in his possession he knows who we are 
and is only playing with us.” 

“I recognised him the moment he entered,” 
said Bob. 11 1 had a good look at him 
in the courtyard at Ghari Ghilzai, although 
ho did not see me. He only saw you in the 
confusion of the fight, Amran, and in tho 
blaze of the burning stable, and therefore 
the chances are that he has not recognised 
you. If he has tho star, there will be no 


With the advent of the new' year, 1840, 
there was great excitement among the 
Afreedees. Large numbers came across the 
mountains to the fortress, and after a day 
or two marched away towards the Western 
hills. They were fully armed, and seemed 
to be on some very important expedition. 
About a fortnight later the sound of firing, 
shouting and singing was heard, and the 
village aw akened to a new excitement. Bob 
could not discover what it meant, but it 
was clear that some great cause for exulta¬ 
tion was agitating the Afreedees. 

That night the captives were awakened 
by the sound of marching feet, and presently 
their prison door was flung open, and 
Merkab, followed by a black-bearded chief 
walked into the cell. In his hand Meikab 
carried a large bag, through which dark 
stains were showing. The Chief was a 
man of sixty or thereabouts, with hair 
and beard dyed black after the Afghan 
custom. He had evidently been a giant 
in strength when j'ounger, and even now 
showed no sign of weakness. His face was 
almost terrifying in its fierceness, cunning, 
and brutality. Instinctively Bob cowered 
before him. Merkab walked quickly over 
to where Amran was lying, and kicked 
him savagely in tho ribs. 

“ Thou Ghilzai dog,” he said, “ I remember 
thee, now, and the fight we had on that 
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night in thy town, when I barely escaped 
with my life from the blazing stable.” 
He took a short Afghan whip from bis 
belt and slashed Amran across tho face, 
making the blood fly. 

“ Stay thy hand, Merkab,” growled the 
Chief, “ thou art too anxious to begin. He 
is only the servant, let us speak with the 
master. Art thou awake, thou accursed 
Feringhee ? ” He touched Bob with his 
foot rather roughly, and dragged him to 
his feet. “ Let me look at thee. Bring 
a torch nearer, Merkab, thrust it before 
his face.” 

He looked intently into the white, drawn 
face of the lad, but quailed when he saw 
how his eyes blazed. Bob had summoned 
all his fortitude to defy this truculent 
brute, and his hands were clenched with 
desperate rage. He determined to taunt 
the Chief so as to make him slay him 
off-hand. 

“Cowardly hound of an Afreedec,” he 
said, “ I know thee not, but it is a poor 
business to torture helpless men. Release 
us, and let us fight our way through you 
with our bare hands.” 

“ Gag him, Merkab,” said the Chief 
carelessly; “ tie his mouth up, while I 
say what I have to say.” Merkab wound 
a cloth around Bob’s face, and gagged him 
effectively. 

“ I will tell thee who I am,” continued 
the Chief. “ Men know me as Afzul Ali, 
Chief of the Afreedees, and most men 
have cause to dread my name. And I 
will tell thee who thou art. Thou art an 
accursed Feringhee dog, called Lari Khan, 
the son of a man I hated, and of a woman 
I shot. Thou wert the friend of Abdul the 
Mullah, who now greets thee with a smile.” 

He waved his hand to Merkab, who 
swiftly untied the stained bag, and a ghastly, 
white head rolled upon the floor. With a 
cry of dismay and sorrow the captives re¬ 
cognised the features of their friend and 
chieftain, Abdul the Mullah. 

“ See how he smiles upon thee, Lari 
Khan,” mocked Afzul Ali. “ I have taken 
his town and fortress, killed his men and 
carried off his women and children. Many 
of them are now on their way to be sold 
as slaves, and the rest are scattered through 
the Afreedee villages. Ghari Ghilzai is 
my town, garrisoned with my tribesmen, 
because Shah Shujah has conferred the 
Jagheer upon me, his faithful follower and 
devoted soldier. Tho fools who captured 
thee did not tell Merkab that they had 
robbed thee, although he might have 
known it without their telling, but a fort¬ 
night ago one of them tried to dispose of 
these diamond stars ”—he held Bob’s stars 
in his hand. “ Word was brought to 
Merkab, and he had tho men arrested. 
He knew the story of Lari Khan of the 
Diamond Star, for my spies in Kabul had 
brought the news that Dost Mohammed 
had given the decoration to the adopted 
son of Abdul the Mullah. But I knew tho 
star that used to shine in thy father’s 
turban, and thy face completes the history. 
Now I will finish the feud which is between 
thy father’s house and me.” 

He drew' a pistol from his belt, and 
deliberately cocked it. Another moment 
would have seen Bob lying dead at his feet, 
had not Merkab started forward. 

“ Nay, my lord,” he said, “ I owe this 
man a wound which crippled me for many 
a day and which I received from him. 
The blood of Ismail cries also for revenge. 
To shoot tho dog would be to end the 
matter too swiftly. It is dreary among 
the mountains, and there is little to amuse 
us. Reward me by giving me these prisoners 
for my own pleasure. I will wring life 


from them drop by drop, and mako them 
cry for death as men cry for wealth, pleasure. 
Paradise. And this fellow—” here he 
turned to Amran—“ who killed Ismail 
and spoiled my plot in Ghari Ghilzai, shall 
die first.” 

“ Have thy will, Merkab,” growled 
Afzul Ali, as ho thrust the pistol back into 
his belt, “ it matters not to me how they 
go out of life. If it will amuse thee to 
torture them thou can’st have thy will. 
Fling this carrion into the corner; Abdul 
tho Mullah had a wise head, it may teach 
them how to escape from thy hand.” 

When the door was barred again the three 
captives lay for a time in a stupor of despair. 
Afzul Ali only spoke the truth when he 
said that he had destroyed Ghazi Ghilzai. 
He had gathered his Afreedees together, 
and made a junction with the troops of 
Shah Shujah, and the town had been 
attacked one morning before daybreak. 

Abdul was taken unawares, and after a 
comparatively brief struggle had been 
compelled to surrender on the promise of 
good terms. The instant they laid down 
their arms anti were helpless, Afzul Ali 
ordered an attack to be made upon the un¬ 
armed men. Tho women and children were 
dragged away, some to slavery in Turkestan 
and Persia, the rest to a worse servitude 
among the Afreedees. Abdul himself was 
beheaded in his own courtyard and all 
his possessions passed into the capacious 
hands of Afzul Ali. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE EARTHQUAKE.—FREE ONCE MORE! 

HE brutality of 
the chief and 
Merkab acted 
like a tonic upon 
Bob and Amran, 
inasmuch as it 
aroused them by 
the sheer horror 
of the threat of 
torture at the 
hands of the 
Afreedees. Am¬ 
ran and Talib 
knew what that 
meant, for they 
had seen hacked 
and disfigured 
bodies flung into 
the rough roads of the mountains. 

On the 19th of February a storm of rain 
broke over the village, followed by intense 
heat and a most oppressive atmosphere. 
Bob and his companions were almost 
stifled in tho dungeon. Tho village was 
quiet, for Afzul Ali had gone off with the 
bulk of his men, having appointed the first 
day of March for the torture and execution 
of the prisoners. Merkab remained in the 
fortress, but since the day of his visit with 
the chieftain Bob had seen nothing of him. 
Six men were lounging in the lower rooms 
of the dungeon tower, keeping guard. 

About midday—or, to be exact, at 11 
a.m.—the earth suddenly began to rock in the 
throes of a tremendous earthquake, a loud 
rumbling roar was heard as though a great 
sea was about to overwhelm the village, 
and the walls of the prison began to shake. 
A heavy crash was heard below, succeeded by 
cries and groans of men. The tower was 
rocked to its foundations and a large piece of 
the wall nearly fell upon Amran and Talib. 

The shocks continued for some time, 
gradually becoming less violent, and when 
they subsided Amran and Talib, although 
almost paralysed with fright, realised that 
they had been loosed by the falling of the 



inner portion of the wall. Bob was still 
held by his fetters. Absolute stillness now 
reigned in the tower, but Amran noticed 
that many of the Afghans had rushed from 
their dwellings. 

Holding his chain in one hand, for it still 
encircled his w'aist, Amran walked to the- 
open door and peeped through. 

“ Go dow n and help the men in the rooms 
below,” said Bob, “ the\' have suffered 
more than we have.” 

Amran smiled and replied. “ Yes, my lord. 
I will go down, but not to help. If I have 
a chance I will take food and weapons, and 
if possible, find the keys to unlock these 
waist- be Its of ours.” 

Leaving Bob in the dungeon, Amran 
and Talib went down the stone steps, 
picking their way cautiously through the 
wreckage. The room immediately below 
the cell was empty, save for weapons and 
food. Snatching up daggers the two men 
went, into the basement. This portion of 
the tower had received the most injury. 
A great part of the heavy door had fallen 
in and the walls were cracked in several 
places. Pinned beneath rock and timber 
were the six guards. One, only, was 
groaning as Amran pushed his way in, and 
presently stillness reigned. The man was 
dead. Snatching some heavy keys from 
the wall Amran tried them on the iron 
girdle which was fastened round Talib’s 
waist. After a few’ failures he found the 
right key, and his comrade flung the shackles 
from him to the ground. In a few moments 
Amran was also freed. 

“ Now', Talib, we must barricade the door 
in order to keep the Afreedees out. When 
the alarm is over they will come here, and 
if they discover that the guards are dead, 
will ascend to our prison to make all secure. 
If Merkab is uninjured he will come straight 
here. Come, help me.” 

Blit they were too weak to do much, and 
the door was composed of massive baulks 
of timber. After much effort they managed 
to block the entrance, but it would be 
clear to anyone glancing at it that the work 
had been done in order to prevent intruders 
from coming into the tower. Amran Ali 
suddenly startled Talib by darting from 
the room and running up the steps to the 
dungeon where he had left Bob. 

“ Forgive me, my lord,” he said, as lie 
busied himself with the keys, “ we were 
so anxious to make a barrier that we 
neglected to release thee. The guards arc 
dead, crushed by broken walls and wood¬ 
work. We have blocked the entrance, 
and it will stand for a time, but the respite 
will not be for long. The Afreedees will 
soon recover from the terror inspired by 
the earthquake, and Merkab will send a 
company to see that we have not escaped.” 

Bob was stiff and sore, and his weakness 
made exertion trying, but freedom gave him 
energy. He went down to the lowest room. 

“ That door will not stand a siege very 
long.” he said; “we had better make the 
second room our stronghold. The stairs are 
narrow so that only one man can come up 
at a time. We had better hide the bodies 
of the guards, or, if we can release them, 
let us carry them to the dungeon and lay 
them there, out of sight of the Afreedees. 
Set to work, lads, and let us see if we can 
get them out.” 

It was a difficult and very unpleasant 
task; three men only were visible, the 
others lay buried beneath the debris. The 
comrades carried the bodies to their dungeon, 
first stripping them of their clothing and 
securing their weapons, and then blocked 
up the door. Proceeding to the second 
room they stacked all the arms and ammu¬ 
nition they could find, and arranged the 

[store 




PREHISTORIC CRICKET. 

That miserable old Dinosaurus upsets the Test Match again! 
(Dra m for the “ Boy's Oun Paper ” by H. J. WALKER.) 
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store of provisions and firewood. Then 
the; blocked the stairway as much as 
possible and sat down to enjoy the first 
hearty meal they had had for more than 
six months. 

It was very plain fare, but they were 
ravenous, and made the food disappear 
like magic. The clothing of the dead 
Afghans next afforded a satisfaction greater 
than any jewels or gold could have given. 
It was not of the cleanest, but compared 
with the horrible rags which hung about 
the prisoners it was a wardrobe of the 
richest description. Bob took a bowl of 
water into one corner and enjoyed the 
luxury of a bath and then got Amran to 
shave his head with his sharp Afghan 
knife. After that he began to feel like an 
Englishman again, although his comrades 
failed to appreciate his horror of dirt. 

It was not until evening that the Afreedees 
came to see that all was right with the 
tower. From the outside the damage done 
to it could not be discornod. They tried to 
push the door open, and stared in astonish¬ 
ment when they found it barricaded. 

“ Abdullah — I maun — Suffeer — open to 
us ! Merkab Khan has sent us to see how 
the prisoners fare—Are ye there ?—Abdullah 
I say, open the door.” 

Receiving no answer one of them ran off 
for Merkab, the rest standing about and 
peering up at the tower. Merkab soon 
came hurrying along. He kicked the door 
and shouted to Abdullah. 

Amran stood behind tho window' slit 
and muffling his voice cried out: 

“ Who is there f ” 

’Tis I, Merkab Khan. Way hast thou 
blocked the door f Open, and let us in.” 

“ We are wounded, my lord, a stone 
fell upon my face and my mouth is injured. 
Imaun is sick also. The rest are bruised 
and sore. Suffeer guards the prisoners. 
Wo are all right, but need quiet. The 
earthquake broke down the walls inside, 
and the timbers have fallen across the 
door. We are too sore to try to clear it 
to-night, but at daybreak, if all is well, 
we will make an effort.” 

Merkab hammered with his pistol butt, 
and some of the Afreedees tried to force 
the door, but they could not move it. 

“Abdullah, hear me! I must come in 
early in the morning to see the prisoners. 
Afzul Ali requires me at the Khoord Kabul 
Pass. A kajila of Feringhees will go through 
in a few days from Jellalabad on their way 
to Kabul. They take gold from Hindostan 
to Shah Shujah. Afzul Ali would share 
that gold among tho Afreedees and I must 
leave here to post the men above the ravines. 
Before I go I want to assure myself that 
the prisoners are in safo keeping.” 

“ Have no fear, my lord,” replied Amran, 
grinning at Bob and Talih, “ the earthquake 
did not harm the dungeon of the tower. 
If you wish I will fling the head of that 
cursed Khyberee dog down to you now. 
I owe him something for the trouble he has 
given us. I am not too sore for revenge, 
ray lord, and will gladly do thy bidding.” 

“ Nay, Abdullah, take not on thyself to 
do my work. Guard them well, and early 
in the morning I will visit thee. Break 
down that which blocks the door at daybreak. 
Till then, rest thy Bore bones where thou 
art.” 

“ Allih keep thee, my lord; have no fear 
concerning the prisoners, they shall remain 
in good keeping." 

Merkab turned away, and during the 
hours of darkness the tower was deserted 
by all the villagers. The atmosphere was 
still close and oppressive, and the earth¬ 
quake shocks, or rather tremors, continued 
at long intervals. Within the tower Bob 


and his companions w ere holding an anxious 
consultation as to what should be their 
next course of action. Amran was keen 
for vengeance on Merkab, and wanted to 
steal into the fortress and stab him when 
he came forth in the morning. But Bob 
resolutely set his face against this. 

“ We can havo vengeance later,” he said, 
“ when we have secured our liberty. Do 
you know the country well, Amran, so as 
to be able to reach tho Khoord Kabul Pass 
in a few days ? Wo may be able to pay 
Merkab back in a way he will not like if 
we can hide somewhere in the ravines of 
the Pass. Even if we took a week to reach 
the place, we might meet him either going 
or returning. I should dearly like to spoil 
him in his enterprise, and save the caravan, 
or if too late, it would be a delight to way¬ 
lay Merkab when he has the gold. The 
British must be sending many lakhs of 
rupees into Kabul to keep the Afghans 
quiet under Shah Shujah, for it is clear 
that Dost Mohammed has been defeated 
since we were captured, or Ghari Ghilzai 
would not have been destroyed by Afzul 
Ali. It is a dark night and promises to be 
still blacker. Nothing could promise better 
for our escape. Let us each have another 
good meal, and then w ith food in our bags 
and plenty of weapons and ammunition 
we ought to be able to evade any pursuit. 
I propose that we get out upon the flat 
roof of the tower and lower ourBelves down 
by a rope, so that the entrance will re¬ 
main blocked and barricaded. The longer 
our start is, the better it will be for us. 
Prepare the food, Talib, and pack up what 
we must tako with us. I will inspect the 
roof and Amran can attend to the barricade. 
In another hour all will be quiet, we must 
endeavour to get. away then.” 

The tower, like all Afghan hill forts, 
had a flat roof, defended by a wall which 
was about two feet in height. From the 
flagstaff Bob saw that a rope could be 
lowered to the ground, and if, as wsb 
likely, the rope was a good length it could 
be taken once round the flagstaff and then 
pulled to the ground when the prisoners 
had escaped. Thus no indication would 
be given that they were no longer in the 
tower. 

Anijan, having completed his blockading 
of the door, dragged the rope up to the 
roof. It was a strong thin rope used in 
the fields, and was kept upon a wooden 
peg driven into the wall bohind the doorway. 
Talib had made a fire and prepared a hot 
meal. Again, with capital appetites, the 
companions gathered round the fire. The 
hot food cheered and strengthened them, 
and they felt ready for their perilous 
adventure. 

Bob knotted the rope at spaces of about 
five yards, and also tied several stout 
pieces of wood in it to afford resting places 
if anyone j^fct tired in the descent. The 
warm wind beat on their faces as they 
stood on the roof of the tower. Bob 
volunteered to be the first to descend and 
promised to keep the rope steady for the 
others. He slipped over the low wall 
and rlung to the rope, steadying himself 
against the tower, and taking care to 
hold firmly. More than once he grazed 
his knuckles against the stone, but he 
looked up to the sky, and soon found himself 
safo on the ground. 

Amran was a heavier weight and the 
descent in the darkness tried his courage. 
Talib was so eager to rejoin his comrades 
that be swung himself off w ithout hesitation, 
and then assisted Bob to drag the rope 
around the flagstaff, and so to the ground. 
It was a delight to breathe the air of free¬ 
dom once again. The village show ed no signs 


of life, although lights were shining in the 
fortress. As the comrades gathered their 
weapons and ropes together, a dog barked 
somewhere near. It was answered by 
another, and a man came to the door of 
a hut and stood for a moment, with a 
lantern in his hand, peering aci osb the fields. 
He went in again, and Bob whispered to his 
comrades to make for a peak which stood 
out, in the darkness, towards the west. 

Stepping noiselessly, they glided around 
the tower, and, avoiding the road to the 
stronghold,where Merkab was, they crossed 
some stone dykes and got on to the opeu 
mountain. As much as possible they kept 
away from the snow until they had left 
the village several miles behind, and then 
boldly traversed the snow field. The days 
of rain had not made much difference 
away from the village and they found the 
way fairly easy. 

They pushed on all night, traversing a 
rugged mountain ridge which terminated 
in a high peak, and when they came to the 
edge they glissaded down the slope, and 
so with great rapidity gained a secluded 
ravine, which ran down to a Pass at the 
bottom. Half-way down the gorge they 
gathered the snow into a rude shelter and 
camped for the rest of the day, secure from 
all observation, being greatly aided by the 
white expanse which stretched all around. 
At night they made their way down to the 
Pass, traversed it for a mile or two, and 
then took to the hills again. 

Thus travelling by night and resting in 
caves or snow shelters by day, they found 
themBclves on the mountains w hich tow ei ed 
over the entrance to the Khoord Kabul 
PaBs. From their elevated position of 
several thousand feet they saw, on the 
morning of the sixth day, a long string of 
Afghans picking their path, about half-way 
down a mountain side, evidently making 
for a point midway in the Pass. Bob and 
his companions lay hid in the snow, entirely 
covered in the fleecy mantle, and watched the 
men. probably four hundred in number, 
swiftly making their way along. 

When they had gone out of sight Bob 
took a course parallel w-ith them, still 
keeping far above the Afreedees. He did 
not venture to descend until night had 
thrown its friendly darkness over the 
country. Then, sliding and glissading, the 
three men came to the lower level, and 
crossed the track made by many feet. They 
determined to get down into the Pass, anil 
then to follow the course of the river, until 
they could find an easy path up the other 
side of tho Pass. 

After a long glissade down a snow-field, 
and a difficult walk along the edge of a 
precipice, they came to a place where, by 
the aid of the rope, it was possible to reach 
the road. It required a good deal of skilful 
effort, but they wore successful, and Bob 
jumped on to the road with a little cry of 
delight. It was now near midnight, and 
Amran suggested that it would be well to 
find shelter in some cave, and rest for a few 
hours. 

They walked towards the Kabul end of 
the ravine and were on the point of entering 
a cave when Amran called on them to halt. 

“Hist!" said he, “I heard a horse 
neighing just now. There is a camp some¬ 
where near. Stay here, Talib, while my 
lord goes forward. Do you not hear a 
trampling of hoofs ? My ears are not. so 
quick as yours. Lari Khan, but I am sure 
I am not mistaken." 

“Yes, Amran, I hear them. Wait here, 
I will scout along the road.” 

He stepped swiftly along until he came 
to a projecting masB of rock, and crawling 
on his hands and knees, got near enough 
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to see that an encampment of about one 
hundred British soldiers had been formed 
around ten great four-wheeled waggons 
and a battery of Horse Artillery. They 
were about one hundred yards away from 
the rock whore he was crouching. 

^0 


Bob rose to his feet and was turning away 
when a strong hand was laid upon his 
shoulder and a pistol barrel, cold as ice, 
pressed his temple. 

“ Hello, Johnny,” said an English voice, 
“ what are you after ? Don’t try to 
(To be continued.) 


run or you'll leave your brains behind 
you, and it is foolish to bo light-headed. 
Up with your hands, you yellow-faced, 
bald-headed nigger, or I’ll punch a hole 
in you. Who are you, you son of a 
gun ? " 

^0 


Some Field Events and How to 

Win Them. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C. 

(English Amateur J aedia-thruuing Champion, 1911 ; Hon. £ecrrtary. Amateur Field Events Association.) 
III.—THE RUNNING AND STANDING HIGH JIMP?'. 



The High Jump. 

(F. 0. Kitolling, L.A.C., British Olympic Team, 1908.) 

1st Position.—The right leg is now in position to cross the bar. 


took his third try and brought it down 
again, so I went all out and cleared it, but 
came down on my shoulders a fearful 
cracker on the hard turf and was sore for 
days after. 

Had a pit been provided on this occasion it 
would have saved me a severe shaking and 
wo should both probably have cleared a 
couple more inches. 

The method I use and always advocate 
was learned by watching the American 
jumpers day after day, and by reasoning out 
why each particular attitude occurred where 
it did. Then I thought it all out and tried 
to fathom where energy could be saved, 
and, for the purpose of this article, I think 
we may take the jump stage by stage— 
the preliminary run, the take-off, approach¬ 
ing the bar and clearing it. 

Let it be clearly understood at the start, 
that body control when in the air is the 
most important factor, for if the athlete lose 
control of his body at any one point of the 
complicated evolutions he w ill be hopelessly 
undone. 

For many years English athletes have 
been content to use the “ Scissor Jump,” by 
means of which the bar is approached from 
the side, the leg nearest to the bar is swung 
up and out away over, the other leg following 
naturally. This method is all right in its way, 
but is not capable of improvement much 
beyond the extent of the athlete's natural 
spring, because in this way of jumping the 


THE RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 

I N this event, above all things else, 
method, form and style arc absolutely 
essential, and in order that the novice may 
not be handicapped in any w ay in his efforts 
to attain proficiency, let me impress on all 
Sports Committees, and on those boys who 
are lucky enough to bo able to practise 
at home as well, howr important the sand 
pit is. 

In the boat styles of jumping the novice, 
before he really acquires body control, will 
frequently fall anyhow, and to land on grass 
and bo severely shaken is discouraging, to 
say the least of it. Furthermore, if a man 
has to bo all the while thinking of how 
ho is going to land he cannot give the 
proper amount of attention to getting over 
the bar. 

In the method I use it frequently happens 
that I come down flat on my shoulders, 
even after years of practice. I remember 
some years ago jumping at a country meeting 
where no sand pit was provided, conse¬ 
quently I was all the time worrying to land 
square on ray feet. Now’, there was an 
old rival of mine in for that jump whom I 
particularly wanted to beat, and when the 
bar got to about 5 feet 6 inches, we both 
brought it down twice. The other man 



The High.Jump. 

2nd Position.—Bight leg is now well over; the left le» has been thrown up and over, and the body 
brought down to meet it. 
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body is perfectly upright or else bent for¬ 
ward over the leg. 

In the best method, only a short run is 
required—about 20 yards is sufficient—and 
only the last few strides should be at full 
pace. Now, first let the athlete decide what 
is to be the extent of his run from the bar, 
and measure it so that he can always get 
the same run ; then let him find out at 
what point of the run he requires to increase 
to full pace and mark that; finally, let him 
get his take-off and mark that. For the 
purpose of this article we will assume that 
the jumper, at the end of his run, takes off 
from his right leg. 

The run is taken, not from the side but 
straight at the bar, and when the take-off 
mark is reache'd the jumper swerves slightly 
to the side, and jabs his heel hard down. 
As he rises into the air the left leg is swung 
up above the height of the bar, which move¬ 
ment is very materially assisted by also 
swinging up the left side and arm ; this lifts 
the whole leg and left side on a level with 
the bar which the left leg has already partly 
crossed. 

As the jumper rises he begins to turn so 
that when the bar is crossed he is parallel 
to it, but at right angles, the left side being 
downwards. Now the left leg is swung 
down on the farther side of the bar, at the 
same time the right leg is swung up and 
over simultaneously with this, the left leg 
being thrown back and up to aid the move¬ 
ment. 

The turning movement set up at the 
commencement of the jump continues, and 
the jumper lands facing the bar he has 
just cleared. Many jumpers have peculiari¬ 
ties of style which suit them best, but the 
method that I have just described is the basis 
of them all. 


THE STANDING HIGH JUMP. 

In this event the old Scissor Jump is 
employed, and however Ray Ewry cleared 
5 feet 8 ins. with a stand jump absolutely 
beats me. 

The first essential for this sport is a 


The High Jump. 

(F. Jl. M. Webster, L.A.C.) 

The left leg has been straightened out and the left arm swung across the body to clear tho shoulders 

from the bar. 


“Yolk prosperity in life largely depends 
on the goodwill and confidence and sympathy 
of those with whom you deal. Iruth. 
honesty, fidelity, and purity win confidence. 
And this is good capital for a young man.”— 
II. If 7 . Beecher. 


The High Jump 

3rd Position.—Note how the left leg has been swung down, and the right arm swung up. to clear the 
body of the bar. The left hand and arm are tucked in so that they will not knock down the bar. 


perfectly placid nerve, a calm mind and 
full confidence in one’s own ability to put 
up a first-class performance, added to which 
one must have great natural spring. Again, 
as in the running high jump, there must be 
complete body control. 

There is, of course, a particular knack 
which can best be demonstrated a skilful 
performer, but in this country standing high 
jumpers are few and far between, so the 
following directions will no doubt, be fount 1 
of assistance to the beginner at this 
sport. 

The jumper takes up his position besirlc 
the bar and a little in advance of the upright, 
as is shown in the accompanying simple 


diagram. The feet are placed close to each 
other, but the athlete should not be too 
close to the bar. or in jumping ho will 
blunder into it and bring it down, especially 

% - + 

co 

if the bar be at a sufficient height to be 
almost level with the shoulder. 

Having placed the feet in position, the 
athlete rocks backwards and forwards on the 
toes and heels several times, and when he 
feels that his muscles are well tautened 
up the Bpring is made upwards and inwards. 
As the body rises (assuming that the body 
is left side to the bar), the shoulder first 
crosses the bar and the left leg is thrown 
high, and, immediately the body is cen¬ 
tralised over the bar, is cut smartly down ; 
the left arm, also, is swung down and out in 
order to help carry the body away from the 
bar. 

Simultaneously with these two move¬ 
ments, the right leg is swung up and the 
right arm across the body and up; this 
carries the right leg over and the jump is 
finished. As the height of the jump in¬ 
creases, the body in clearing the bar sinks 
farther back, the legs and hips being all 
the time thrown higher. 

The rule as to a fair jump is that neither 
foot must completely leave the ground nor 
be slid along the ground more than once 
in any direction in making the jump, or, in 
other words, after the jumper has taken up 
his stand, ho must not suddenly spring up a 
little way and then make his jump as the 
feet touch the ground again. The spring 
must be absolutely straight and clear from 
a standing position. 

[To be continued.) 
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The Standing High Jump. 

(P. O. Kitching, L.A.C.) 

Note how the left leg is being swung down to clear the body over the bar. Also note how the arms 
are being used to control and balance the body. 
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The Son of an 
Anarchist: 


A Tale oT Strange Mystery and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, M.A., 

Author of 44 A Couple of Scampsetc. 


chapter xxiv. ( continued )—paolo meets giuseppe. 


4 ‘ ttthy, it is my little friend Paolo ! ” 
W cried Giuseppe in genuine surprise. 
44 This is the last place where I should 
have expected to meet you. Are your good 
father and mother here with you, too ? ” 
Paolo frowned : he saw that it would never 
do to tell Bardi where his father was. 

“ My father and mother are quite well, 
thank you,” .he said, pretending to mis¬ 
understand the question. 

“ That is good news,” said Bardi. “ Are 
they here with you ? ” 

“ No, not here,” said Paolo, equivocating. 
4 ‘ I am here with two friends of mine and 
a tutor. Good morning, Mr. Bardi. I'm 
afraid I must be going on.” 

“ Oh no, my dear Paolo. Not so fast. 
Remember, we haven’t met for such a long 
time, not since that evening when you played 
me that charming piece on your violin— 
let me see, what was it—‘ Souvenir * 
I think it was called. * To Remember,’ 
that is what it means.” 

Paolo’s face darkened as he “ remembered ” 
■all that had happened since then. 

“ Oh, all that is changed now,” he said. 
44 1 am not the same boy who played that 
piece and you are not my friend.” 

“ Why not ? What have I done to 
•offend ? ” 

“ What have you done ?” repeated Paolo, 
white with rage. “ What haven’t you done ? 
"You promised me on your honour to protect 


my father, and then you made him join that 
horrible society. You were one of their 
leaders, you helped to hunt him down and 
try to kill him. You have done all you 
could to ruin U 3 ; and then you go and call 
yourself my friend.” 

Bardi professed to be greatly astonished 
at this outburst. 

“ What on earth does all this mean, my 
dear Paolo ? ” he said. “ Who has been 
saying all these bad things about me ? I have 
been in much the same box as your father. 
You say he has been hunted by the anarchists; 
weU, so have I. I have had to leave England 
and take refuge here, because I refuse to 
agree to their policy of violence and 
assassination.” 

For the moment Paolo wondered if he 
had been unjust to Mr. Bardi; after all, 
there was no proof that he had been mixed 
up in the anarchists’ crimes. But Paolo 
had learnt to look upon this smooth-spoken 
man as a traitor and a false friend, and the 
suspicion with which he regarded him was 
not easily shaken off. He thought, however, 
that it would be best to give him the benefit 
of the doubt and to take the first opportunity 
of getting away from him. 

“ Then you had nothing to do with it 
at all?” he said, pretending to be greatly 
relieved. “You do not agree with the 
horrible deeds of those 4 Sons of Glorious 
Liberty ’ ? ” 


44 No, on my honour. However could you 
think that, Paolo ? ” 

“ Well, then I beg your pardon for ever 
thinking it, Mr. Bardi. But I really must 
be getting back.” 

“ No, come and have a meal with me, and 
I will tell you some more stories ; just like 
old times, you know. I have several new 
ones, which you haven’t heard.” 

“ Oh,” said Paolo, not to be enticed. 
“ I can tell stories, too, more exciting than 
you used to tell, Mr. Bardi, and true ones.” 

This was a very different Paolo from the 
boy to w r hom he had told his wonderful 
tales, thought Bardi, and he marvelled at 
the change; was it possible that his 
father’s peril from the vengeance of the anar¬ 
chists could have so altered his character ? 
Bardi saw that, whether or not Paolo believed 
him to be innocent, he had been deposed 
altogether from the pedestal of the boy’s 
hero-worship and he would have hard work 
to regain his position. Bardi, however, 
showed no signs of his disappointment and 
merely said, “Well, then you shall tell me 
your adventures ; I don’t mind. You must 
come and see me in my villa in the country, 
and play me that delightful 4 Souvenir ’ 
to remind me of old times.” 

“I haven’t got my violin hero,” objected 
Paolo, who did not want to be reminded of 
the past. 

“Never mind. You shall use mine. 
It is a real 4 Cremona ’—a glorious instru¬ 
ment. You must come.” 

Paolo wavered. Yes, he had been very 
hasty in suspecting Mr. Bardi; the horrid 
dwarf had no doubt doceivcd both him and 
his father. It is a bitter thing to have to 
suspect a friend of treachery and bitter¬ 
sweet to discover one’s suspicions have been 
unjust. Yet Paolo decided that, while 
giving Mr. Bardi the benefit of the doubt, 
he would do nothing to endanger his father 
until he was absolutely sure of Bardi. Ho 
therefore told him that he would be very 
pleased to come and visit him one day if his 
mother would allow him ; but that at present 
he must say good-bye as it was nearly time 
for dinner. 

44 Ah, so your mother is here after all ? ” 
said Bardi sharply. 44 Do tell me your 
address and I will call upon her.” 

“ I think if you don’t mind, Mr. Bardi,” 
said Paolo, 44 we had better wait and see if 
mother is feeling fit to see you. If you will 
give me your address, I will wTite and tell you 
if sho would like you to call. You see, after 
all she has been through she doesn’t care 
about seeing many people.” 

Bardi was obliged to accept this plausible 
explanation, though he could not quite 
make out w'hcther Paolo still suspected him 
or not. 

“ Paolo,” said he, “ I believe you still 
suspect mo of being in league with your 
father's enemies ? Don’t you now ? ” 

Paolo flushed with shame, fop he knew 
it was true. He could say things to put 
Bardi off the scent, but he could not lie. 

“ Well, yes,” he said. 44 1 did for a little 
You see, Mr. Bardi, the anarchists have led 
us such a life, that we keep suspecting nearly 
everyone.” 

44 How can I prove to you that I am 
innocent of these crimes ! ” asked Bardi, not 
in the least angry. 
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'* I don’t know,” said Paolo, feeling ho was 
very unreasonable. 

“ What reason havo you for suspecting 
mo?” 

“ Only that you presented my father to 
the society, and the anarchists have not 
tried to kill you.” 

“ I tell you they have. I have twice 
been shot at in the street, and I have receive d 
at least three letters from the Valiant 
Dictator.” 

44 What were they like?” asked Paolo 
quickly, thinking he saw here a way to prove 
the truth of Bardi’s story. 

44 They were written in red ink,” said 
Bardi. 

“Could you show me one ? ” 

44 With pleasure, my dear Paolo.” 

44 1 will believe you then,” said Paolo. 

“ And you will tell mo where your mother 
is staying ? ” 

Again that unaccountable feeling of sus¬ 
picion came over the boy, and ho determined 
that ho would not tell Bardi where his 
parents were. 

44 Mr. Bardi,” he said, 44 my mother 
really does not care about seeing any 
people. I would rather sec her first before 
I ask you to call.” 

44 1 can see you do not trust me, Paolo, 
or you would not mind telling me where 
you are staying.” 

“I don’t know why you keep asking me, 
Mr. Bardi. Your being so anxious to know- 
makes me suspect you. If it is only because 
you wish to see my people, surely you can 
wait ? ” 

44 1 am not anxious to know where they 
are, Paolo, but I ask you to tell me merely 
as a sign that you trust me. I will show' you 
the letter first.” 

44 It is mother I am thinking of,” said 
Paolo. 44 Can’t I do something else to show- 
that I trust you ? ” 

44 Well, yes, if you like. Come and have 
lunch with me now.” 

44 They will be expecting mo back at 

the-” said Paolo, nearly giving away his 

secret. 

44 Oh, very well,” said Bardi. 44 It doesn't 
matter. But I must confess you disappoint 
me, Paolo. It isn’t very generouS of you 
to refuse mo this small sign of confidence, 
before you have even waited to see if I could 
prove my innocence. Good-bye, Paolo, you 
have changed sadly since the days when 
we were friends.” 

Paolo’s bettor feelings were stung by this 
reproach. 

44 Mr. Bardi,” he said, 44 I’m so sorry. 
You arc right; I haven’t been acting liko 
a sportsman. If your letter is really liko 
the one my father had. I'll come and lunch 
with you, so long as you don't ask me to tell 
you where my people arc staying till I ha\e 
told them you are here.” 

Bardi smiled and. producing a letter from 
his pocket, handed it to Paolo, saying, 44 Very 
well, it's a bargain. I think that will satisfy 
you.” 

Paolo unfolded the letter and saw it was 
written in red ink in the same handwriting 
as the ones which his father had received. 
It ran as follows :— 

44 Brother Ox useppe Bardi , You have -proved 
yourself an unworthy member of our great 
society, you have refused to obey our orders. 


therefore you must die. We will give you the 
option of putting an end to your own life; 
but if at the end of three days you. have not 
done so we shall be compelled to take action 
ourselves. Do not think you can escape f for 
we shall pursue you to the ends of the earth. 

S. G. L.” 

Paolo read this through to the end and then 
looked at the envelope. There was no 
mistake; it was from the dwarf and it had 
come through the post, for it bore a London 
]>ostmark. 

With a very red face he handed it back 
to Bardi, saying penitently, 44 Mr. Bardi, I’ve 
been a beast. Will you forgive me ? ” 

44 Certainly, Paolo,” said Bardi, holding 
out his hand. 44 1 am glad we are friends 
again. And I won't ask you to come to 
lunch with mo unless you like. I know 
you won’t distrust me now.” 

44 Oh, but I promisod,” said Paolo. 44 1 
should be worse than a beast to refuse your 
invitation now r . The others will wonder 
where I am, but I'll explain all about it 
when I get back. What did you do to 
offend tho anarchists, Mr. Bardi ? ” 

44 Come and have something to eat and 
I will tell you,” said Bardi. 

So Paolo accompanied his friend through 
several narrow and dirty streets swarming 
with beggars to a small restaurant in an 
obscure corner of the city. Here they sat 
down at a little table and Bardi, summoning 
a waiter, ordered a meal for Paolo and 
himself. 

44 It was just after your father joined 
the society,” he began, 44 that I discovered 
that it was not the sort of thing I believed 
it to be. Thero is an inner circle, who run 
tho whole affair, of whom the dwarf is the 
leader. These scoundrels use the society 
to help them with their own criminal 
schemes; and for this purpose they try to 
got hold of innocent and well-meaning 
enthusiasts like your father and myself and, 
by giving them some share in their criminal 
acts, they so enslave them that when once 
they have been used as the tools of the dwarf 
they are not likely to turn informers, for 


fear of being themselves tried for the acts 
they have committed. Your father was brave 
enough to refuse to assist in one of their 
wicked schemes, so he was condemned to 
death. I was given the task of delivering the 
letter which announced his fate, but of course 
I refused, with the result that next morning 
I received the letter you saw just now.” 

41 Then you got into trouble for my father’s 
sake ? ” said Paolo. 44 Mr. Bardi, you make 
me more ashamed than ever. But why does 
that dwarf send these letters ? I should have 
thought it would have been quicker to kill 
peoplo without warning them first.” 

44 So it would. But it is a fancy he has. 
He likes to play with his victims like a cat 
with a mouse ; he rejoices in terrifying them 
before he kills them. And, of course, if they 
take his hint and commit suicide, it saves 
the anarchists a good deal of trouble.*^ 

Then, as they drank their coffee, Bardi 
wont on to tell Paolo some of the narrow- 
escapes w hich he had had, and how he had 
eventually reached Italy in safety. Paolo 
listened like one in a dream, fascinated by 
tho man’s amazing magnetism and the 
breathless interest of his story. As he listened 
and sipped his coffee a strange drowsiness 
came over him and, leaning forward against 
tho table, he fell fast asleep. 

Seeing this, Bardi beckoned to the waiter, 
w'ho came running up to see what was the 
matter. 

41 This boy has been taken ill,” said 
Bardi. 44 Would you be so good as to call 
a cab for me ? I must take him home.” 

The waiter obeyed and presently Bardi 
picked Paolo up in his strong arms and 
carried him out of the restaurant to the 
carriage, which was waiting outside. 

44 Drive us to the Villa Alba,” he said to the 
old man who drove the dilapidated vehicle. 
“ You know the place. Here is a gold piece 
for you and you shall have another like it 
if you get there within an hour. It is a 
matter of life and death.” 

So saying, he jumped into the carriage 
beside Paolo and they drove off out of the 
town. 


(To br coutinurd.) 
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A Mystery in Mid-Ocean. 

Who was the Thief on the Morning Glory ? 

By JOHN A. HIQQINSON. 


A Story in Two 
Chapters. 


TEWABD ! ” 

41 Yes, sir.” 
44 Have you 
not seen 
anyone in 
my room 
during the 
day ? ” 

Thus sud¬ 
denly chal¬ 
lenged the 
steward 
seemed 
g r e a 11 y 
astonished, 
and dis - 
tressed by 
the ques¬ 
tion. 

His face 
flushed — a 
fact of which Captain Littleman took note. 
But the next instant he looked the skipper 
full in the face without flinching. 

“ No, sir,” he said. “ It would be 
impossible for anyone to reach your room 
without my knowing it—I’ve been in 
and out of the saloon or the pantry since 
early morning.” 

Captain Littleman was greatly perplexed. 
He could not bring himself to believe that 
this man, who had sailed with him for 
more than ten years, could bo guilty of 
deception, but then there was that suspicious 
flushing of the face when spoken to. 

At any rate, a large sum of money had 
mysteriously disappeared from the double- 
locked box in which he had placed it in his 
room; two hundred and fifty pounds 
entrusted to his care by six time-expired 
American naval seamen, who had joined the 
ship at Callao, and were now returning home 
after long service on the western coast of 
South America. 

“ Has anything happened, sir ? M the 
steward inquired. 

“ The money that was handed over to me 
by the new men has been stolen,” the Captain 
replied sternly. 44 It was safe at breakfast 
time this morning. It seems strange that 
such a thing could happen if you had been 
about the cabin. Take care that you do 
not speak of this to anyone. Tell Mr. 
Seacombe that I wish to speak with him 
immediately.” 

The steward withdrew with a bewildered 
look on his face. 

A few moments later the chief officer 
knocked on the state-room door, and 
without waiting for a reply entered the room. 

“ The steward tells me that you want to 
see me,” he said. 

“ Yes,” the Captain replied in a low tone. 
“ Shut the door, and sit down. You and I 
were supposed to be the only persons aware 
of that deposit of money by the new hands.” 

“ Yes, two hundred and fifty pounds it 
was. I counted it—all in American gold 
and silver. Was our reckoning not correct ? ” 

“ It was ; but the whole amount has been 
stolen.” 

“ Stolen! ” 

44 Speak low, man! ” the Captain 
whispered in evident agitation. “The 
fellow at the wheel may hear us. We must 
observe the strictest secrecy. Otherwise 
the thief will be alarmed and finally chuck 
the lot over the side. You understand ? ” 



CHAPTER L. 

44 Understand! I should think I did. 
If you didn’t look so upset I’d swear you 
were joking. It’s outrageous to think of 
it. Who could have dared to do such a 
thing ? ” 

44 That is the problem that you and I 
have to solve before the Morning Glory 
reaches Falmouth, Seacombe. You saw me 
stow tho money in that double-locked box 
beside my bed, didn’t you ? ” 

44 Of course I did.” 

44 Well, look at it now.” 

44 The locks have been forood,” the mate 
whispered, as he examined the box. 44 Ay, 
ay, and it seems as if the sharp point of a 
marlin-spike had been forced between 
it and the lid. The mark is round and 
smooth.” 

44 Exactly ! What surprises me is how it 
could bo done without making any noise, 
or that the tliief could have escaped the 
notice of the steward who has been in the 
saloon all day.” 

“ Not constantly,” the mate replied. 44 1 
saw him at the galley with the cook several 
times this morning. You don’t suspect him, 
I suppose ?” 

44 No. He seems almost as perplexed as 
I am. I do not think that tho new hands 
would talk about the money openly among 
themselves, or to the older men, and how an 
outsider could get hold of the secret puzzles 
me.” 

44 What about young Rufus, the pantry 
boy ? ” 

44 Tho poor little wretch thinks of nothing 
but filling his stomach. Besides, he could 
not possibly have known of it, for I sent 
him out of the saloon.” 

44 It *8 the most extraordinary affair I ever 
heard of,” the mate said. 44 Two hundred and 
fifty pounds stolen from under your very 
nose, and in broad daylight at that. It’s 
enough to puzzle a horse. Have you any¬ 
thing to suggest ? ” 

44 We must bring Golder, the second mate, 
into it. He and you, Seacombe, could then 
have a talk, and also keep an extra vigilant 
watch on the hands, especially by night, 
and in that way we might obtain a clue. 
Otherwise, if the money is not forthcoming 
before the end of the voyage, I must, of 
course, refund it out of ray private account.” 

44 Pretty hard lines for you, sir,” the mate 
replied, as he rose to leave the room. “ But 
I cannot help thinking that the steward 
knows more of the matter than he seems 
inclined to admit.” 

44 1 do not think so,” Captain Littleman 
replied. 

The interview had lasted much longer than 
the mate anticipated. He immediately 
returned to the dock, his mind filial with 
dark suspicions, but fully determined to 
leave nothing undone, so far as in him lay, to 
discover the culprit. 

44 It will come hard on Littleman,” he 
mused, 44 if he’s compelled to refund the 
money out of his own pocket. Skippers 
aren’t blessed with too much of 4 sinful pelf ’ 
nowadays. Two hundred and fifty pounds ! 
Bless me ! ’Twould make a big hole in a 
year’s pay. Re may say what he likes 
about the steward, but I’ll lay any odds that 
the fellow knows a deal more of this business 
than he cares to divulge. Well, we’ll see 
which of us is right in the end. Then there’s 
that sharp-eyed, ’cute-looking boy, Rufus. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Ho’s mostly aft all tho time, and watching 
everything and everybody like a cat after 
a mouse. He’s mixed up in this affair, too, 
I’m sure. The hands ! why, they’re never 
near the saloon, save while standing a two 
hours’ 4 trick ’ at the wheel. I fancy I see 
one of the rascals shoving his nose inside the 
cabin door! It wouldn’t suit his health, I 
reckon. No, no, it’s the steward that’s at 
the bottom of this job, and he’ 8 dragged 
the boy into it.” 

He took an early opportunity of talking 
with Mr. Golder, tho second mate, and tho 
latter agreed with him that all the circum¬ 
stances clearly pointed to the steward as 
being tho guilty man. 

44 The skipper told me,” Mr. Seacombe 
added, 44 that on speaking of the matter a 
daub of red paint would have made a whito 
mark on tho steward's face. That does not 
look much like innocence.” 

44 Of course not,” the other replied. 44 All 
the same, sir, I ’ll keep a bright lookout 
on the fellows, and if anything turns up 
between this and Cape Horn I’m bound to 
let you know.” 

During the next fortnight a vigilant watch 
was maintained by both officers, but without 
affording the slightest clue. 

Once or twice Mr. Golder fancied he had 
dropped on something likely to help Captain 
Littleman. For instance, late one evening 
the second mate found one of the old hands, 
a man named Milstien, half hidden away 
under the fo’c s’le head, and with him the 
boy Rufus, who Eeemed to bo closely 
following so me instructions. On seeing the 
officer, Milstien hastily put something into 
his pocket. 

“ What are you doing for’a’d here, boy ? ” 
Mr. Golder inquired. 44 Have you not been 
strictly warned against mixing amongst the 
crew ? Go aft immediately.” 

44 1—I was only trying to—” the lad 
muttered, but was quickly cut short by 
the sharp rejoinder of the officer. 

44 You heard what I said—go aft! ” 

Rufus hastened away with a dejected 
air, and, addressing Milstien, Mr. Golder de¬ 
manded to know what he had hidden away 
so hastily in his pocket. 

44 Why, nothing but a bit o’ bacca, sir,” 
the man replied. 44 The young un’s bent on 
smoking, and I thought a pipeful o’ hard 
Cavendish would give him such a ‘ sickener ’ 
as would last all his days. Thero’9 the plug, 
sir,” the fellow continued, and from his 
pocket produced a small cake of tobacco, 
and the boy’s clasp knife. 

44 You have no business to load him astray 
like that,” the mate said. 44 You know ho 
is not allowed for’a’d.” 

And so the incident ended, but Mr. Golder 
was much disappointed that, something more 
important had not been discovered. Day 
by day the ship was now steadily approaching 
colder latitudes. The nights grew longer, 
the wind more boisterous, and the sea 
stronger. All hands were kept busily 
employed in sending down the light weather 
sails, heavier canvas took their places, a 
good deal of new running gear was rove off, 
and chafing mats were secured to those parts 
of the standing rigging where the yards would 
pre*s most heavily. In fact, every pre¬ 
caution against possible accident to the vessel 
was taken, and sea boots and oilskins were 
substituted for fine-weather clothing. 
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THE NEW OLYMPIAD AT 
BERLIN. 

FOR the 1916 Olympiad at Berlin the Stadium is 
to be erected on the racecourse in Grunewald in such 
a way that 30,000 spectators can be accommodated 
on seats, arranged in tiie form of an amphitheatre. The 
area, in round figures, is to be 290 metres long by 
95 metres wide. 

Outside the arena it is proposed to erect a place 
for water sports, consisting of a group of buildings, 
which will bo closely connected with the Stadium 
buildings. The swimming tank will be bounded by 
dressing rooms, resting rooms, and refreshment 
rooms, the roofing c* which—being the continuation 
of the arena stands and terraces—will provide seats 
for from 3,000 to 4,000 spectators for use during the 
water sports. 

There are to be a cycle track (10 metres wide) and 
cinder path, and the rest of the arena, covered with 
grass, will provide ample practice room for the various 
branches of sport. The football ground is to be in 
the centre of the arena, and the rest of the ground 
will be available for hockey, cricket, discus, javelin and 
hammer throwing, barlauf, etc. 

The buildings of the Stadium include rooms re¬ 
served for indoor sports (gymnastics, fencing, dancing, 
etc., resting and refreshment rooms, baths and douches) 
inside the racing enclosure. Here, os well as in the 


baths of the swimming tank, will be found rooms for 
medical measurements and examination of com¬ 
petitors. Ample accommodation will be provided 
for the necessary dressing and other rooms. Athletes 
coming to practice will have at their disposal from 
thirty to forty beds in separate rooms at the Stadium, 
and in a neighbouring restaurant on the racecourse. 
Thus the arrangements promise to be very complete. 


BIRD MIGRATION. 

SOME interesting particulars have been made public 
regarding the work of the Aberdeen University Bird- 
Migration Inquiry. Rings ore placed on young birds 
found in the nest, or on old ones that can be captured 
without injury. The rings are of aluminium and 
extremely light, and do not inconvenience the birds 
in any way, and it Is particularly requested that all 
who may shoot, capture, or kill, or even hear of any 
of these marked birds, should inform the secretary 
of the society at Aberdeen University. 

The following results obtained at an early stage of 
the work show what very interesting information 
may bo obtained :— 

“ A Wigeon duckling, one of five marked in June, 
1909, on Loch Brora, Sutherland, Scotland, was 
taken in a duck-decoy in Province Groningen, north¬ 


eastern Holland, on September 3rd, 1909. This 
bird was thus only three months old when it was 
found more than 600 miles from its birth-place. A 
second member of the brood was shot on the Trent 
near Retford, Lincolnshire, England, in January, 1911, 
having worn the ring for a yeur and a half. 

" An adult swallow, caught and marked at a farm 
near Tunbridge Wells, Kent, in June, 1909, was 
recaught at the same farm in June, 1910. 

“ Five lapwings, marked as clucks in the north¬ 
east of Scotland in the summer of 1910, were shot 
respectively in Counties Tipperary, Roscommon. 
Cork, and Limerick, Ireland, and in southern Portugal 
during the winter 1910-1911. 


HEROES OF THE POLES. 

THE heroism of Captain Scott and his comrades in 
the dash for the South Pole, and their sad fate, have 
called forth a large number of tributes. A useful 
summary of the ill-fated expedition is included in 
" Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South ” 
(W. & R. Chambers, la.), which we recommend to 
anyone wanting to read the whole history of Arctic 
and Antarctic enterprise. It is a stirring narrative 
from first to last, and in bringing the story down tc 
Amundson and Scott, it is as complete and exhaustive 
as can be desired in so small a coinpass. 


THE CRICKET CHAMPIONS OF 1912. 

The men who won the Trophy for Yorkshire. 


[Photo, by Walter Pavey <£ Sons, Tlarrogatt . 

Top row : A. Dolphin. M. W. Booth. A. Drake. W. Rhodes. J. Hoylaud (scorer). 

Sitting : B. B. Wilson. D. Denton. Sir A. W. White, Bart, (captain). G. H. Hirst. S. Haigh. 

Bottom row: R. Kilner. E. Oldroyd. W. E. Bates. 
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There was a thunderous roar . . . the walls wavered, and then, with a grinding:, clattering crash . . . the whole house fell in." 

(.See ** The Son of an AnarchiM" p. 614.) 
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A Tale of Strange Wj>stery and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

Author oj “A Couple of Scampi ," etc. 

CHAPTER XXV.-PAOLO’S ORDEAL. 




fteb Paolo had 
come to himself, 
he found that he 
was lying on a 
sofa in a strange 
room ; his head 
ached, and he felt 
sick and giddy. He 
had not the least idea 
where he was or how 
long he had been un¬ 
conscious. At first he 
thought he must have 
had an accident and 
some stranger had 
taken him in, not 
knowing who he was 
or where he lived. He 
felt himself all over and could find no signs 
of injury ; his clothes were not soiled in any 
way, nor was there even a bruise that he 
could discover in the whole of his body. Then 
he tried to recollect what he had been doing 
before he lost consciousness, but at first the 
effort only made his head ache all the more. 

When his mind became clearer he rose to 
his feet and walked round the room, feeling 
very shaky on his legs. The room was well 
furnished and contained a piano, a book-case 
full of modern books, and on the walls 
several good engravings and photographs, 
together with brackets bearing terra-cotta 
busts and statuettes. But what most of all 
attracted Paolo’s attention was a violin 
case lying under the table near the window. 

He stooped down, opened it, and looked 
at the instrument. It w'as a very fine old 
Italian violin; Paolo wondered to whom 
it belonged. Then he remembered that 
some one had spoken to him the other day, 
so it seemed, about a valuable old violin 
which he possessed. Who could it have 
been ? 

Then, as his mind grew clearer still, I^aolo 
began to remember a little of what had 
happened. He was in Italy ; he had been 
visiting Naples with Ronald and Bobbie. 
He had lost them somehow' in the town— 
yes, lie w r as beginning to remember it dll 
at last—he had been to see Mariette, to warn 
her about the anarchists—ah ! now it all 
came back like a flood bursting the banks of 
a great dam —when he was last conscious 
he was with Giuseppe Bardi! There was no 
doubt that somehow or other Bardi had 
carried him away and he was in Giuseppe’s 
villa in the country, which he had mentioned. 

What had Bardi brought him there for ? 
What had made him lose consciousness ? Why 
was his head aching so violently ? Such 
were a few of the questions which Paolo 
set himself to answer. 

He had never been in bettor health in his 
life. Till he had drunk that coffee with 
Bardi, he had felt perfectly well. Was it 
possible that the coffee had been drugged ? 
If so, with what purpose ? 

Could it be that Bardi had drugged him 


in order to carry him away ? No, that could 
not be, for Bardi had abundantly proved 
his innocence by showing him the dwarf s 
letter. He would not be so hasty in sus¬ 
pecting him again. 

At this moment the door opened, and in 
came Bardi himself, followed by a tall dark 
man dressed in black. 

“ Well, my little friend,” said Giuseppe. 
“So you have come round at last. We 
began to think rather badly of you. I have 
brought Dr. Antonio Cosimo to see you.” 

“ What has happened to me ? ” asked 
Paolo. “Has there been an accident ?” 

“ No, you were taken ill whilst having 
lunch with me.” 

" Mayn’t I go home ? ” 

“ Certainly, when you are well enough.” 

“ Why didn’t you take me home before ? ” 
asked Paolo. 

“ Because, my dear boy, you persistently 
refused to tell me where you were staying. 
You have only to tell me where to send you 
and you shall go back in a cab as soon as the 
doctor says you may travel.” 

This was all very plausible, and yet Paolo 
felt strangely uncomfortable in his mind 
about it all. It was perfectly true that 
he had refused to tell Bardi where he was 
staying ; what could be more natural than 
that he should take him to his own house ? 
And then there was the doctor. Would 
Bardi have called in a medical man if he 
had intended to kidnap the patient ? Why 
should he not ask them to take him back 
to the yacht Firefly ? 

“ It was rather silly of me not to tell you,” 
he said. “ I will tell you now. We are 
staying on-” 

A strange, eager gleam in Bardi’s eyes, 
as he said this, attracted Paolo’s attention 
and made him pause. All the old suspicion 
came back to him with renewed force. He 
knew it was absurd ; he would have to 
assume the dwarf’s letter a forgery, the 
cause of his illness drugged coffee, the 
doctor an accomplice of the anarchists, and 
Bardi a hypocrite of the deepest dye. It 
was all so improbable, but if it were true 
after all ? Could a more ingenious ruse 
have been devised to make him reveal his 
father's whereabouts ? 

Poor Paolo in this quandary did not 
know what to do, so much depended on 
his decision, and a mistake on his part might 
cost his father hie life. All the evidence 
was against his suspicions, he knew; there 
was only one peg on which to hang them, 
and that was the fact that it was after 
drinking the coffee that ho suddenly went 
to sleep. No, lie would wait a little while 
before telling Bardi where ho was staying 
and see if anything occurred to shake or 
confirm his fears. 

“ Staying where ?” asked Bardi. ‘ You 
were going to tell us. Can’t you remember ? ” 

“ Well, my head does feel queer,” said 
Paolo, seizing the suggestion that was 


offered him. “ I can’t quite remember 
everything.” 

“ Well, try and tell us soon,” said Bardi. 
“ Your people will be alarmed about you, 

I fear.” 

“1 can t make out what has happened.” 
went on Paolo. “ I am sure I was quite 
well when we went into the restaurant. 

I can’t help thinking there was a drug in the 
coffee.” 

“ Impossible ! ” exclaimed Bardi sharply, 
and again Paolo noticed a strange gleam in 
his eyes. “ I drank some of it myself." 

“ It is quite impossible,” said l)r. Cosima. 
“ You have not been drugged. It is a touch 
of fever ; that is all.” 

Paolo could stand it no longer ; he deter¬ 
mined to risk all by one bold stroke, which 
might prove his suspicions true, and if not. 
could only at the worst offend his friend. 

“ Mr. Bardi,” he cried, “ I want to know 
the truth. I think I do know it. You 
have deceived me all the time. It was you 
who put a drug in my coffee in order to carry 
me away. This man is not a doctor at all j 
and you only want to find out my father's 
address in order to kill him. Yes. I see it 
all now, and I’m glad I never told you.” 

To Paolo's surprise Bardi showed no 
signs of indignation, but burst out laughing 
uproariously, while the alleged doctor looked 
rather astonished, but said nothing. 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed Bardi. “ to think that 
you should have seen through our little game. 
Paolo, my boy, I congratulate you on your 
intelligence. If you live, you’ll make a 
good detective.” 

“Then it is all true?” exclaimed Paolo, 
quite astonished to find that his random 
shot had hit the mark. “ You are still 
connected with the anarchists ? What you 
told me in the cafe was all a big lie ? ” 

Bardi looked at Paolo with an amused, 
half-admiring expression, and answered 
unblushingly: “ Well, and if I did lie to 

you, your father, whom you are so anxious 
to shield, has done worse. He broke his 
solemn vows ; when called upon to do his 
shaie of our dangerous work he played the 
coward; and. what is even worse, he 
betrayed his comrades in arms by revealing 
to the police the secrets of our society. 
Place all that against my little lie.” 

Paolo was furious with Bardi for his attack 
on his father's good name, and, reckless of 
consequences, he replied hotly : “ Mv father 
is innocent of all these things. He has 
broken no vows and revealed no secrets.. 
It was I who carried the dynamite away 
I who listened at the window, while my 
father was being initiated, and afterwards 
told the police all I knew. You shall not 
call my father a coward and a traitor ; if you 
are angry with anyone, it should be with 
me.” 

For the moment Bardi was staggered by 
this revelation, which showed Paolo to be 
a very different boy from the pampered. 
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little drawing-room pet he had known in the 
old days. It was Paolo, not Luigi, who had 
been baulking the anarchists all along; 
tho son, not the father, was their real enemy. 
But Bardi was not one to give way to any 
man, still less to a child and one whom he 
held completely in his power. So, concealing 
his surprise, he answered with a mocking 
smile: 

“ Paolo Costa, you are very foolish to 
meddle with these matters. You need not 
think you can save your father in this way. 
We have our account to settle with him. 
I may as well tell you at once that I am 
determined to find out from you where your 
father is, so you had better let me know 
now and save yourself a great deal of 
trouble.” 

" I very nearly told you 
before,” said Paolo. “But I 
certainly shall not now. You 
have deceived mo twice. I 
shall never trust you again.” 

“ Then I will deceive you 
no more,” said Bardi. “ The 
dwarf sent me that red letter 
at my own request soon after 
your father disappeared, in 
order that, if I ever met him, 

I might satisfy him that he 
could trust me. As for the 
rest, you have guessed it all. 

It was I who slipped a powder 
into your coffeo when you were 
not looking, and Cosimo here 
is no doctor, though he knows 
well enough how to use a knife. 

I was hoping to have obtained 
our information by gentle 
means, for I bear 30U no ill 
will, Paolo, in fact I rather 
like you. You will make a 
better man than your father. 

I have no wish to treat you 
badly, but if you persist in 
defying mo you will drive mo 
to be cruel. Would it surprise 
you very much to hear that 
I am not only a member of 
that inner circle, of which I 
spoke, but the real master- 
ini ud of the society ? The 
dwarf is only the head of it in 
name ; I allow him to bo called the Valiant 
Dictator, and he presides at all our meetings; 
but it is I who am tho real head, I w ho make 
the plans and issue the orders. »So if you 
defy me, remember you are defying the chief 
of one of the most powerful secret societies 
in the world.” 

It did not greatly surprise Paolo to learn 
who Giuseppe really was ; he was past being 
surprised now ; after the mean treachery of 
which Bardi had show'll himself capable, 
it w as easy to believe him guilty of any crime. 
It is not often that a mere boy like Paolo 
finds himself engaged in a trial of strength 
with such a formidable opponent as Bardi, 
a veritable King of Criminals ; and it w’as 
not surprising that he felt terribly helpless 
compared w'ith his cruel foe ; for Bardi had 
the power to kill him if he chose. It all felt 
so unreal, like some hideous nightmare, from 
which he would presently awake with a start; 
but amid all the perplexity of his position, 
one thing was clear to Paolo, that he must 
not tell where his father was; and to 


this he clung with all the strength of his 
will. 

“ Mr. Bardi,” he said, as the anarchist 
waited for his reply. “ You may kill me 
now', but you will be punished for it one day. 
The police won’t rest till they have tracked 
you down and destroyed the society.” 

Bardi laughed loudly. 4 * Oh, the police! 
How we tricked them that night when old 
Rivers paid us a surprise visit! We were 
not altogether surprised when Rivers came 
to the door. The dwarf knew him at once 
and decided to play a practical joke upon 
him. He got out the phonograph, with 
which w'e used to amuse ourselves in our 
lighter moments, and put on one of his own 
home-made records, which he had made 


for the entertainment of the Brothers. 
Aha! Rivers w r as quite taken in arul thought 
he had caught us holding a meeting inside 
the room. No, I don’t think wo have much 
to fear from the police!” 

“ But how did you escape ? ” asked Paolo, 
interested in spite of his fears. 

“ Well, there was a secret door leading 
from the cellar of our house into that of the 
one next door. Through this wx* fled, and 
when Rivers and his men were rushing up¬ 
stairs, we walked quietly out of the front 
door of the other house. But you haven't told 
us yet where your father is." 

“ I still see no reason why I should tell 
you,” said Paolo. 

“ Yes, there is one very important reason 
why you should tell,” replied Bardi in a low' 
voice. “ Wc shall hurt you if you do not.” 

“ Do you mean—to torture me ? ” asked 
Paolo faintly, for this was worse than he had 
ever expected. 

“ Well, yes, that is the pretty word. 1 see 
you like plain speaking.” 


For a few minutes Paolo was panic- 
stricken. He was an unusually plucky boy; 
but the unknown torments he might have to 
bear, if he refused to betray his father, terri¬ 
fied him. He wondered whet her, after all, it 
would matter if he told; for his father could 
not come to much harm on board ship, and 
yet there was just the chance that the 
scoundrels might find some means of getting 
on board or even throwing a bomb on deck. 
No ! Whatever came of it, he must still refuse 
to say where his father was. 

Paolo sat thinking hard, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, his brain in a whirl, and it was 
some time before he could control himself 
enough to speak clearly. 

“ You don’t seem to like the idea,” said 
Bardi at last with a cruel grin. 
“ Vou had much better tell us 
now, for you will have to give 
in in the end.” 

Paolo w'ondered whether tliis 
were true. Would the pain be 
great enough to make him tell 
against his will? At any rate 
he vowed to himself that he 
w'ould hold out as long as ho 
possibly could. 

At last he managed to con¬ 
trol himself enough to say, in 
a shaky voice, “ I shan’t tell 
you! 1 shan’t tell you!” 

Bardi was furious at being 
defied by a mere boy, and 
throwing all pity to the winds 
determined to spare no effort 
to break down the boy’s 
resolution. For the moment, 
he w r as a savage beast, mad 
with the lust for blood ; nay, 
he was w r orse, an evil fiend 
taking a cruel delight in the 
sufferings of a victim. 

“ You have brought it all 
on yourself, Paolo Costa,” he 
hissed. “ You have set your 
will up against mine and w r e 
shall see which is the stronger. 
I tried gentle persuasion with 
you. Now we must adopt 
arguments of a hotter character. 
Antonio, will you go and heat 
a poker in the kitchen fire.” 

Cosimo got up and left the room without 
a word. He looked a cruel man ; Paolo 
knew' it would be useless to appeal to him 
for mere}'. There w’as nothing for it now 
but to try and bear it. He would try not 
even to scream, and he hoped he might 
die before they wrung from him the secret 
of his father’s w'hereabouts. 

Very white and with compressed lips, 
he stood leaning against the wall, waiting 
for Antonio’s return and trying to screw 
up his courage for the ordeal. Bardi mean¬ 
while lighted a cigar and sat down in a deck 
chair quite at his ease. If he felt any 
admiration for his brave little prisoner, 
he did not show it, nor allow it to move 
him from his evil purpose. 

Presently Antonio returned with a long 
l»oker, which he had heated to redness. 
Paolo gasped, as if already feeling the pain, 
and then became quite calm. 

“ Come here,” said Antonio sternly, and 
Paolo obeyed without a tremor. He was 
wearing a loose white shirt with a limp 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of the “ Royal William ” (17th Century). 

(Royal Sarnl Colltyr, (Jr<mvcich.) 

The “Royal William,” 100 guns, 1918 tons, was built at Chatham Dockyard, 
in 1670, by Sir Phiueas Pett, Master Shipwright. Rebuilt 1692, and rebuilt 
again, at Portsmouth, in 1719. Dimensions as finally rebuilt • length 175 feet 
I inches, breadth 50 feet 3} inches, depth 20 ffvt 1 inch. 
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collar; Antonio with one hand unfastened “ Once more,” said Bardi, blowing a ring when he noticed that his tormentor was 
a few buttons to expose the boy’s breast of smoke across the room, which encircled trembling as if from fear. No, it was not 
and then prepared to apply the iron, looking Paolo’s head like the halo of a young martyr. the man only but the whole house. In 

first at Bardi to see if he were at all relenting. “ For the last time, will you tell us where your less time than it takes to tell there was 

Paolo stood quite still, looking straight father is ? ” a thunderous roar, while the ground beneath 

before him, as if he saw neither the red-hot “ No, I won’t! ” cried Paolo in a clear them heaved and sank like a ship at sea; 

iron nor the cruel men ; his eyes grew voice, which astonished even himself, and the walls wavered and then, with a grinding, 

bright with the heroic spirit that possessed Bardi waved his hand to Antonio, as a sign clattering crash, which seemed to fill the 

him, as he set himself to think only of his to begin his cruel work. sky with its tumult, the whole house fell 

father and mother in the yacht Firefly , Paolo felt the glowing iron approach his in, and Paolo was conscious of nothing 

riding safe at anchor in blue Naples Bay. breast and set his face to bear the pain, more. 

(To be continued.) 



Pioneer Days in Queensland. 

By E. B. KENNEDY, 

Author of “ The Black Police of Queensland,” etc. 

(Continued from p. 630.) 

I T was what one who would have swum across the creek place were in good order, but one or two 

mightcalla rude and looked for tracks. had been dragged out and partly eaten by 

awakening. None This reverie was disturbed by one of my hawks which \vc disturbed, and we carried a 

of these blacks boys who came to tell me that my mates fine swag of the former back, 

had ever heard or would be back at the camp before very That night I hardly slept at all as my legs 
seen a gun in their long, and that he would meantime secure were blistered and burnt downwards from 

lives, as we knew, the fish. He suggested that I should go where the shirt tails ended, 

and the terrifying with him, as he w ished to show me the spot There are some living who knew the Port 
effects of thunder where I had really escaped. I put all Denison district in those days and will 

and lightning, as conversations with the boys into plain remember the grey-haired veteran who 

they considered English instead of the “pigeon” form was my Chief, a most determined old boy. 

it to be, which pro- we always used with them. Neither w’hite nor black man could play any 

jected a couple of Reaching the sands we went first to where pranks with him ; active beyond words—in 
missiles amongst the blacks took to the water. The boy the exercise of his duty, “ the longest day 

them and which they could not even see, pointed out that the last one had made was never then too long.” When we met 

caused them to rush with frantic yells a heavier impression with his left foot as he next morning he commenced “ Well, you’re 

straight into the sea. I had laid myself ran. A few yards farther on, weapons of the dead finish !” and then—after a powerful 

down and the whole scene was enacted several sorts had been thrown down in flow of language—“ A pretty report I should 

before me; I noticed that the last man various directions, barbed fish spears, have had to make at Rockhampton when we 

amongst them limped before he gained the nullah-nullahs, and waddies (clubs of sorts), got back, if you hadn’t pulled through, 

ocean. Presently one head after another and several yards farther on was a heavier that owing to your infernal want of judg- 

came to the surface a long way out; and as class of spear sticking in the sand. On ment,” etc. etc. 

soon as a trooper fired, down they would again, and the boy pointed out where the I deserved every word he said, but he 
all go at the flash, following the example blackfellow' stood as he delivered this spear, never bore malice and was cheery enough 

of certain sea and fresh-water fowl. At showing where the toes of his right foot from the time that he cast eyes on the sea- 

length they swam and dived out of sight. specially had dug into the sand as he hurled fish, which we both preferred to the large 

When I said that the boys were naked, it, and a “ woomera ” was lying near, fresh-water eels and baramundi, ceratodus 

it would naturally be understood that they which I still possess. Forsteri, which the boys had caught in the 

wore a cartridge belt round the waist. The This throwing-atick is a flat bit of hard lagoon. He and I got on well together to 

wild blacks at that period were absolutely wood, two feet six inches long—a small the end. 

naked on all occasions. We know that lump of gum at the handle end ensures a The other boy who had rushed from the 

thousands of natives now roaming the firm grip, at the other a small spike of wood lagoon to my help told me that, during his 

Northern Territory, also those of Western is bound on. This small projection fits absence to find out where the blacks had 

Australia, have never anything approaching into the spear, which is hollow-butted. In come from, he had returned along the coast 

a loin cloth on their persons. Why should heaving, stick and spear are held together; and found a blackfellow “bong” or dead, 

they in such climates ? Pictures of natives the latter is released whilst the former is the body having been washed up by the 

which one comes across in illustrated books retained, and the tremendous purchase result- tide, and that a bullet in the upper thigh 

and papers must be partially dressed ; this ing from delivery by arm cum woomera had caused the fatal wound, 

fact shows that they have mixed with the can be imagined ; the spear’s point had been One day I was stalking through the scrub 
white man. The wild blacks are constantly hardened by fire. The buck’s aim was true with a carbine and bare feet when the crack- 

in and out of the water with their scoop enough as far as direction went; but the boy, ing of a stick near by brought me to atten- 

nets ; and climbing trees, as they very after carefully examining the tracks, said tion. Looking low down along the ground 

often do, would be much hampered were that judging from where I had dug in for I was presently aware of two black legs in 

they adorned with any kind of rag. a spurt, the weapon must have dropped the gloom, apparently by their cautious 

My feelings during this “ trial trip ” twenty paces behind me. movements also stalking something. There 

consisted of a longing anxiety, with a good This belt ol hard sand w r as not reaohed by was always a chance of finding scrub turkeys 
shoe of funk thrown in, to reach the tent, the tides during our stay, and we followed or malley hens in these parts, but how a 

which I shared with my senior officer, and the back tracks to the creek, leaving all the blackfellow dared to be there passed my 

where I knew for certain that I could place weapons on a high bank of loose shingle comprehension. However, I crept on, pre- 

my hands on a loaded weapon even had it where they would be found by their owners. pared for emergencies; having reached my 

been dark. My legs were smarting from the As it turned out they were used by the rest object, which was the trunk of a large tree, 

effects of the sun ; so I craw led into this tent, of the boys for their small fires, picking up I knelt down. 

spread out a blanket and took a “ bange.” these weapons whilst collecting drift-wood. All was still, and I was beginning to think 
This excellent word signifies literally a The boy—who, if I remember rightly, was that my eyes had deceived me after ail, 

long rest; for you stretch yourself out and a sturdily built fellow, and one of our best when I saw the two legs again, and this 

either sleep, or lie awake and smoke. I trackers, named “Brennan”—casually re- time quite plainly down a vista of small 

preferred to think out the nature of my marked as he went along that “ this fellow ” trees. They belonged to my senior ! I 

foolhardy escapade. I had never done such had turned round and looked towards the stole away back to camp and of course 

a rotten thing in my life. Going to a creek; that one had only “ three little- never referred to the matter. He came in 

secluded place unarmed, knowing that the fellow toes and one big-fellow' toe ” on his shortly afterwards, and in the course of con- 

blacks wore already aware of our presence right foot—and indulged in other petty, vernation remarked that he had been after 

in their neighbourhood, I should of course but interesting, readings of the tracks. turkey, but owing to his having slipped on a 

have taken a carbine, and a boy with me The fish lying under a bush in a damp pair of dark official trousers had failed to 
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get near one. Had he been aware that 1 
had been stalking him, with carbine at the 
ready, there would have been a pretty 
hov'-d’ye-do ! 

I never was much good at tracking, and 
personally was only out with two white men 
during those years who were really good. 
One must begin very early and stick to it 
to be a tracker. 

Horses were always straying from our 
camp. One morning I went out after one 
on my favouiito cream-coloured horse and 
accompanied by one of the boys. As long 
as the lost animal had 
kept to the low ground 
amongst the dewy grass 
one could follow the trail 
at a canter. I told the 
boy simply to follow me. 

After some two hours 
the tracks turned away 
for the ranges. I was 
glad that I had the boy 
with me; for I know it 
would be a case of 
throw up when I reached 
the rocks—these being 
completely bare, I might 
as well have tried to 
read the signs on water. 

I whistled up the boy. 

He at once pointed out 
the direction the animal 
had taken. I got off and 
turned the bridle over 
my horse’s head where 
there was a bit of grass. 

The boy remained on 
his horse and pointed 
out the signs as I 
walked ; here a tiny bit 
of lichen had been dis¬ 
lodged—a little farther 
a small stone had been 
split, and again the blue 
steel of the animal’s 
shoe had dyed the rock 
by a minute streak, and so it went on 
till I gave it up and sent back for my 
horse. 


ridge belt, having had the direction given 
them by the angler, and returned before 
night. They said that before Ihey reached 
the lagoon they came across the tracks of a 
small mob of blackfellows, followed this up, 
found their camp, watched them eating 
fish and saw the fisherman’s bag hanging 
on a bush. They then hailed them in their 
own language, which the myalls of course 
could not understand. One startled look 
and the camp was empty—one of the bucks 
as he bolted tore down the bag and skidded 
off by himself. That was all the boys 


Crossing a river near Port Denison (now Bowen). North Queensland. 


wanted—the bag—so they ran after him, 
and gaining fast, caused the bagman to run 
up a tree as a last resource. The lower 


branches being within reach, he got to a 
huge limb and there flattened himself out 
like a guana, thinking he could not be 
seen. 

It was a very long time before the wild 
blacks realised the fact that the troopers 
were exactly as themselves in all matters. 
So the boys sat down and smoked, and 
told the man in the tree to come down or 
throw down the bag. No notice was taken 
of this demand; so a boy climbed up, seized 
the bag, and upset the holder of it with a 
sounding box on the ear—causing bim to 
fall into the arms of 
the other boy, who 
released him, and he 
speedily disappeared 
into the long grass. 
Before spinning the 
yarn, one of the boys 
handed the bag to the 
fisherman, and he found 
all his manavlins com¬ 
plete ; and a tortoise¬ 
shell hook and line of 
native manufacture 
besides, which I have 
with me now. 

Our business at 

Cleveland Bay being 
completed, the time 
having passed as a 
pleasant picnic, we 

started on our return 
to Port Denison. But 
we were not to proceed 
there direct, as we 

found after we had 
travelled a short dis¬ 
tance on the return 
track. What passed on 
this journey, however, 
what adventures we had, 
amusing and otherwise, 
must be left for another 
chapter. As my space 
is limited I will end 

here, merely promising my readers to tell 
them in due time even more wonderful stories 
of black tracking than are related here. 




IN THE VAC. 

By H AR0L1) DORKING. 


We proceeded for an hour over this low- 
lying range. Getting to the top the boy 
remarked “ Close up now, Marmy.” Why ? 
because the little fleshy stem of a creeper 
had been crushed down and the juice 
from it was not yet dry on the hard 
soil. 

I got off my horse before I could see this 
faint smear. “ Yarraman sit down close 
up ” (The horse is standing close here), 
said my guide, as he pointed upwards ; on 
topping this last ridge there was our friend 
browsing a hundred yards below us in a 
small valley beside a little trickle of water. 
Our animals at once neighed, the errant one 
joined us, and I asked the boy the nearest 
way to the camp ; without any hesitation 
he pointed with his chin and took a 
bee line home. I had had an interesting 
lesson, but thrown away I am afraid, 
and long before this knew I should never 
be able to track over bare rock or baked 
ground. 

Our young 4 ‘rouse-a-bout” came into 
camp late one night saying he was dog-tired, 
having lost himself, but by climbing a tree 
he had gained a glimmer of the ocean, so 
made for the beach and thus found his 
way by making a long circuit back. He 
had been fishing and left all his fish and 
tackle safely under the bank of a lagoon. 
The boys laughed and said he would 
never see his spoils any more, and that 
it was lucky he carried a carbine with 
him. 

Early next morning a couple of them 
started off on foot, dressed each in a cart¬ 


O H, the vac. is drawing near. 

It will jolly soon be here. 

Then our boxes and our bass we’ll gaily pack ; 
Say “ Good-bye ” for many a week 
To dull Latin, k * Maths ” and Greek. 

Think no more of Prep, and Impots. till we’re back. 
Soon away from School we’ll be, 

On the hills or by the sea. 

With no horrid bell to rouse os up each morn ; 
We will boat, and bathe, and climb. 

And just have a ripping time. 

For each fellow in the vac. (eels glad he’s bom. 
In the vac., vac., vac., of real pleasure there’s no 
lack. 

But we’ll have to do some swotting after Vac. 

What can beat a sunlit bay, 

On a glorious Summer’s day. 

When the mercury is eighty in the shade ? 

Or the splendid thrill of joy. 

As you dive from off the buoy ? 

Oh, such memories as these will never fade 1 
In the sea we sport and float. 

Till the cry—“ Now for the boat! ” 

Then we quickly stop our larks and craftwurd 
turn ; 

Don’t we just enjoy the chase. 

Though we lose or win the race, 

And one clambers in the bow and one astern. 
In the vac., vac., vac., there’s no need one’s brains 
to rack. 

But we’ll have to get in harness after Vac. 

When we’ve had a jolly scrub, 

Then it’s time to test the gm’*, 

For a decent pile we’ve brought aboard, don't 
fear ; 

Though the sun is scorching hot, 

There is lemonade—a lot. 

Safely trailing in the water, cool and Hear. 
Then wo lounge awhile and read. 



For we’re lazy with the feed. 

After that, across the bay once more we tack ; 
Though our tub is out of date. 

With a deep sea line, some bait 
And a lug sail, we are happy in the vac. 

In the vac., vac., vac., it is one gigantic " slack,” 
But we mean to work the harder after Vac. 

There are moraines on the cliffs. 

When the bay’s alive with skiffs. 

There are hills to climb, and jolly cycle rides; 
There is tennis, too, each day, 

And a cricket match to play, 

There are picnics in the woods and splendid 
drives. 

In the evening calm and cool. 

There is tishing in the pool. 

It’s a treat to watch the trout rise to the fly ; 
Hear the turning of the reel. 

Know the joy all anglers feel. 

When the flsh is hooked and landed high and dry. 

In the vac., vac., vac., of good times we have our 
“ whack,” 

But we mean to show we’re workers after Vac. 

We can do a decent tramp. 

And we also love to camp. 

That’s a splendid sort of lite for chaps to lead ; 
For it keeps you in good trim. 

Makes you sound in wind and limb. 

And it teaches you reliance when in need. 
Bronzed and fit. and hard as nails. 

Roam we o’er the hills and dales. 

Till the end comes, and for School we start once 
more: 

What a happy life we’ve led ! 

Far too soon the days have fled, 

And we sigh to think the long Vacation's o'er. 

After vac., vac., vac., oh, how sadly we go back ! 
But we mean to work in earnest after Vac. 
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THE FIRST CAMERA. 



Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 


Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts," ‘ 
CHAPTER XXIV.—JOHN NICHOLSON 
OB picked up his 
turban and pre¬ 
ceded his stalwart 
captor along the 
ra vine. A number 
of officers were 
seated around a 
camp fire. They 
were smoking and 
laughing among 
themselves, as 
unconcerned as 
though they were 
sitting before a 
cosy fire in an 
English home, instead of being in one of the 
wildest gorges in the world, with scores of 
bloodthirsty enemies lurking all around. 
A Captain of Artillery looked up as the 
soldier and his prisoner drew near. 

“ Well, my man, what is this you have 
captured ? ” 

“ An Afreedee, your honour, I grabbed 
him as he was taking stock of our camp. 
A bald-headed heathen with an ugly face, 
as you can see, who is either dumb or can 
only jabber in Afghan. The sight of him 
is enough to turn an image sick.” 

“ You are not very complimentary, my 
man,” said Bob, in the most polished English 
he could command. “And you don’t seem 
to have much of an eye for beauty. Has 
England many simpletons of your sort ? ” 

The soldier stood in blank amazement, 
staring at Bob and thengaping open-mouthed 
at the officers. At length ho found his 
tongue and muttered, “ Well, I’m blowed ! 
I’ve grabbed an English officer, and called 
him an ugly bald-headed heathen. This 
is a pretty go ! ” 

“ I am an Englishman, gentlemen,” said 


Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” etc. 

OF THE 27TH NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Bob, “although I have spent a considerable 
time in Afghanistan. I have just escaped 
from a hill fortress belonging to Afzul 
Ali the Afreedee, and if you had been in 
an Afghan dungeon for six months you 
would know why I am clean-shaven.” He 
shuddered as he recalled the awful filth of 
the prison. “My two companions are 
Afghans, and are awaiting my return. 
With your permission 1 will signal to them 
that all is right.” 

“ Very well, my man, call them up, and 
let us have a look at them.” 

The man who spoke was a rather pompous- 
looking officer, evidently inclined to be 
fussy—the kind of man who blunders 
into ambuscades, and plays into the hands 
of wily enemies. Bob neither liked his face 
nor his speech. 

He flushed and rej)lied in rather a sharp 
tone, “ You need not put yourselves about, 
gentlemen, to afford us the hospitality of 
your camp. We are likely to be of more ser¬ 
vice to you than you are to us. If you will 
allow me, I will return to my companions 
and spend the night, as we have passed 
many, in the open, and under the light of 
t he stars. It is many years since I enjoyed 
the protection of the Union Jack, and 
regret to find that its welcome is of a sharper 
character than I expected.” 

Bob’s imprisonment and consequent phys¬ 
ical weakness had made him unduly 
sensitive, and his sharp reply was hardly 
justified ; but, as it happened, it was the 
right thing under the circumstances. The 
Major who spoke was no favourite with his 
companions, and an overweening confidence 
in his own cleverness, and a rather pompous 
pride, made him shunned by the better class 
of officers. 


“ Allow me. Major,” said a tall, strong¬ 
looking man of about twenty years of age, 
a subaltern in the 27th Native Infantry, 
“ our friend looks tired and harassed. He 
has had a bad time, but I can see that he is 
a tine man. May I go with him to his 
companions ? ” 

Bob looked at the speaker. He was tall 
and rather loosely built, with thick black 
hair, a high forehead, strong nose, firm lips, 
and bright eyes. There was a decision 
about his speech that marked him as a man 
who knew how to make up his mind quickly 
and definitely, and one who chose to express 
it in few% concise w’ords. 

Altogether there was an expression of 
directness and vigour about him, and Bob 
felt that this was a man of strong character. 
The glint in his eyes showed humour, and 
in speech a certain softness of intonation 
proclaimed that he was an Irishman. His 
name was John Nicholson ; he was newly 
up from Ferozepore, a young subaltern, 
later to be known as one of the bravest 
soldiers and best administrators India ever 
had, and one who was destined to give 
up his life in arduous duty in the assault 
of Delhi, when he fell in the hour of victory 
some seventeen years after this, oil Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1857. 

He shook hands with Bob, and, after 
receiving a nod from the Major, went with 
him to the rock where the capture had been 
made. They found Amran Ali and Talib 
lying on the ground with their jezails cocked 
and levelled at the group around the fire. 

“ We were ready to fire,” said Amran, 
“ if they had given us cause by offering 
insult to you. Lari Khan. When you 
turned upon the stout officer and said 
something in anger, I covered him. and 
would have shot him on the first sign of 
enmity. It is a good thing for the Feringhees 
that they offered no harm to you.” 

Nicholson did not understand the words, 
but there was no mistaking the gesture 
which accompanied them. “ Your mau is 
a spitfire,” he said with a laugh, “ bring 
him along, and we will try to make you 
comfortable.” 

Speaking in the Sikh tongue, he held out 
his hand to Amran Ali, and the Khyberee, 
knowing the speech, smiled and returned 
the greeting. 

A few minutes in the tent of the principal 
officer enabled Bob to explain all that 
was necessary concerning himself, and, on 
his advice, additional outposts, to be visited 
every half-hour, were fixed around the 
camp. Nicholson invited Bob to share 
his tent and meals, and soon they were 
chatting in a sheltered nook among the 
dark rocks. A big fire was blazing, for 
it was bitterly cold. 

Bob told his companion all he knew about 
the trap which Afzul Ali had laid for the 
destruction of the men guarding the 
convoy, and Nicholson listened with open 
eyes as he learned that the Afreedees were 
posted on the hills on both sides, that 
probably the Pass itself was blocked ahead 
of them, and that a strong body would 
creep up in the rear and pen the troops in. 

“ But we have an advance guard about 
a mile ahead,” said Nicholson, “ and they 
are all right or we should have heard some 
disturbance, and in any case our battery 
of artillery will keep the Afreedees at a 
respectable distance.” 

“ Not unless they can fire into the air,'* 
replied Bob. “ Afzul Ali knows the game 
too well to place himself where the artillery 
can get at him. His sharpshooters will 
be posted in inaccessible and hidden spots, 
behind rocks and loopholed mounds. Men 
will be ready to hurl boulders down the 
mountain side upon the crowded ranks 
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beneath. The camels and horses will be 
picked off first and then the artillerymen. 
You have more than two thousand men 
hidden all around you, and on the first 
glimpse of daylight the attack will 
commence.” 

“ Phew ! ” said Nicholson, “ my soldiering 
seems likely to come to a speedy end if 
all you say is correct. What do you 
suggest ? ” 

As Bob was on the point of replying, 
the sentry in the rear called out a challenge 
and presently some six men, clad in the 
uniform of Shah Shujah’s infantry, came 
marching wearily along. Their uniforms 
were stained, and wet with melted snow. 
A tall sharp-faced Afghan, in a heavy 
postheen, or sheepskin cloak, strode in front. 

The Major, who could speak Pushtoo, had 
them brought to his tent, and there inter¬ 
rogated them. The leader said that he 
was a havildar or sergeant of Shah Shujah’s 
Douraneo regiment, whoso headquarters were 
at Kabul. He had been on duty at Jellalabad 
and was returning to the capital with his 
companions. He would be glad to march 
with his Feringhee comrades if it was 
agreeable to the officer commanding. 

“ Was all quiet in the Pass as you came 
up ? ” demanded the Major. “ We have lost 
one or two water-carriers during the past 
few days, either by sniping or desertion.” 

“ Desertion it would be, my lord,” 
replied the havildar ; “we met several, a 
few miles from here, making for Jellala¬ 
bad. We hailed them and they said that 
they were from Lahore, and were sick of 
working night and day for the British, in 
the cold fierce winds of the mountains.” 

“ I thought as much—some of the men 
said that the water-carriers had been 
murdered by Afreedees lying in ambush, 
but I said that it was all imagination.” 

“ Afreedees, my lord! ” said the havildar 
in astonishment. “ There are no Afreedees 
so near Kabul. They are all in the Khyber. 
You may perhaps meet with a few broken 
men, deserters from Dost Mohammed’s army, 
in the Khoord Kabul Pass; but there is no 
fear of encountering Afzul Ali and his 
Afreedees.” 

“It isn’t a question of fear, my man; all 
the Afreedees in the world would make no 
difference to us. We are going through 
to Kabul, and will arrive there in a day or 
so. H you care to go with us, you may 
join the men round the fire there. You 
will find plenty of food. Off with you.” 

The havildar saluted, and he and his 
men strode off to the fire, where a number 
of the 27th Native Infantry were seated. 

From the seclusion of his comfortable 
camping place Bob had watched the arrival 
of the men. He had not heard what had 
been said, but he was hardly satisfied in his 
own mind that all was right. He mentioned 
his uneasiness to Nicholson, who laughed 
at his caution. 

“ Why, Lari Khan, they are only like 
yourself, with the exception that you speak 
English. They came out of the darkness 
as you did, and have claimed hospitality. 
As a matter of fact, the sentry did not arrest 
them, as he did you, so their arrival was even 
better than yours. l)o you think the man is 
not what he makes himself out to be ? ” 

“ I know the Afghans better than you 
do, for I have lived among them. They 
are as wily as serpents, and will say anything 
which suits the purpose they have on hand. 
Just look at the havildar ! Do you see how 
he is taking stock of everything ? His eyes 
are roving about continually and he is 
making mental notes of all he sees—the 
position of the guns, the waggons which 
contain the rupees, and the number of the 
men.” 


“ He has a keen face, certainly, and is 
making the most of his eyes. I will stroll 
over to the Major, and suggest that a few 
men be told off on the quiet to keep him 
under observation.” 

Amran and Talib were by this time fast 
asleep in the shelter of a heap of forage. 
Bob aroused them quietly and told them to 
creep into a sheltered place so as to be able 
to command a good look of the fire, where 
the havildar and his men were sitting. 

Amran lay for about ten minutes in 
absolute quiet, then Bob saw him fumble 
with his belt. He drew' his Afghan knife. 
Without a word to Bob he rose and walked 
in the shadow until he stood a short distance 
from the havildar. Then he took a seat 
on the left hand of the Douranee, and seemed 
to compose himself for a drowsy warm by 
the fire. 

But Bob saw that he was wide awake. 
Suddenly his arm shot out, a knife Hashed 
and Amran was striking viciously at the 
prostrate man. Instantly a tumult arose. 
The five men leaped to their feet and grabbed 
their weapons ; but at the command of Bob, 
who rushed forward, they were seized by 
the men of the Native Infantry, and gagged 
and bound. 

“ What have you done, Amran ? ’ shouted 
Bob. ** What is the meaning of this ? ” 

“ Avenged my sore ribs, my lord ; he 
owed me a death. Merkab will use his 
whip on my cheeks no more, the dog ! ” 
He spurned the body with his foot and spat 
upon it. 

“ Arrest that man ! ” said a sharp voice, 
and the Major dashed up. Amran was 
seized and bound. “ What do you mean, 
you murdering hound, upsetting the camp 
like this ? Can’t you settle your quarrels 
somewhere else ? By heaven, you shall 
hang to-morrow, or my name is not what 
it is ! And tie up that English-speaking 
blackguard.” 

He pointed to Bob, who waved the 
approaching soldiers back. 

“ Hands off, Major ! ” he said. “ Amran 
has done the right thing, although in the 
wrong way. Merkab deserved what he 
has got, and it is fortunate for us that he 
was detected in time. Take me into your 
tent, and call your officers. I can tell 
you all about the matter. This dead man 
was Afzul Ali’s most trusted officer and his 
coming into the camp is a bad sign for us.” 



In the tent Bob explained Merkab’s 
connection with the dreaded Afreedee chief 
and showed that he was a spy who had 
come to make a final report about the 
wealth of the convoy, and the strength of 
its defence. 

“You may be certain,” he said, ‘ that 
Afzul Ali has completed his preparations 
for your destruction. His men, probably 
two or three thousand in number, are in 
position all around us, and w hen we advance 
to-morrow they will attack on all sides. It 
will be a miracle if we escape. A clever 
scout might possibly get through to give 
the alarm in Kabul and bring a strong force 
to our assistance, but I question if he could 
manage it now. If we take to the mountains, 
the waggons will be lost. If we advance 
ulong the Pass, the enemy will pounce upon 
us in some place where the natural difficul¬ 
ties are such that we shall be overwhelmed. 
I cannot say what ought to be done; but if 
I were free to depart, I should try to escape 
by way of the mountains with my two 
companions.” 

“Get that out of your mind, my man,” 
interrupted the Major ; “ whatever happens, 
you will not leave this force until we reach 
Kabul. I am far from being satisfied with 
what you say, and have a good mind to keep 
the three of you under close arrest. I am 
more inclined to believe the havildar and 
his men than to place confidence in you, j nd, 
I can assure you, the fact that you are an 
Englishman disguised as an Afghan, does 
not advance you much in my favour. You 
say you have lived in Afghanistan for 
several years. What have you been doing 
during that time ? Have you served as a 
soldier ? ” 

“ As a leader of my own troop from 
Ghari Ghilzai, yes,” replied Bob. 

“ Under whose flag ? Shujah’s ? Dost 
Mohammed’s ?—whose ? ” 

“ Under my own flag.” 

“ Nonsense ! there are no private flags. 
Were you at Herat, or Kandahar, or 
Ghuzneo ? ” 

“ It is nothing to you where I was, and 
I decline to answer. I have done what I 
could to help my countrymen, and have 
never fought against them. You can do 
what you like. I have said my say, and 
now you can play the fool in your own way.” 

“By heaven, you renegade puppy, for 
two pins I would -string you to a post and 
give you fifty strokes with waist belts ! Tie 
him up, men, and keep him under arrest 
until we get to Kabul.” 

Bob, Amran, and Talib were hustlod off 
and placed in a tent, and the Major, in a 
furious rage, ordered the body of Merkab 
to be buried in the snow. He felt confident 
that Bob was some unprincipled Englishman 
who had cast in his lot with the robbers of 
the Passes, and that his coming to the camp 
was merely some subtle dodge in the direction 
of seizing the treasure waggons. Naturally 
pompous and blustering, the great responsi¬ 
bility of the convoy made him irritable, 
and the growing danger oppressed his mind. 

On the other hand, Bob had become so 
accustomed to the respectful obedience of 
his Afghan associates that the domineering 
hectoring of the Major had irritated him 
beyond endurance, and the unconcealed in¬ 
credulity with which his warning information 
had been received knocked him completely 
off his balance. 

“ Well, spitfire,” said Nicholson in a 
bantering tone, “your tongue has dragged 
you into trouble, I see! It is all right,” 
he added to the soldiers on guard, “the 
Sahib will give you no trouble, and I will be 
responsible for him. I want an hour's 
talk with you. because I do not hold the 
opinion of the Major, and feel sure that your 
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warning is a serious one, and well-founded. 
Tell me what you know about the man who 
was killed.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TRAPPED IN THE PASS. 

ob made Nicholson 
acquainted with his 
own history from 
the time he had 
met Amran Ali in 
Calcutta to his 
escape from the 
prison of Afzul Ali. 
and told him of the 
connection of his 
father. Lari Khan, 
with Shah Shujah, 
Dost Mohammed, 
and Abdul the 
Mullah. He nar¬ 
rated the attempt 
of Merkab to 
gather information 
concerning Ghari 
Ghilzai, and of the murder of Abdul by Afzul 
Ali, and closed with what he had gathered 
about the convoy when he was a prisoner. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” he 
said in conclusion, “ that at this moment 
we are being kept under observation by 
dozens of Afreedee spies, who are posted 
on the mountains and in the ravines. If 
your people would be advised by me I 
should say that it is of the utmost importance 
to concentrate your men around the waggons 
and to place the guns in position to sweep 
up and down the Pass. Sangars of rough 
stone should be made, so as to provide 
shelter behind which the men could fight. 
You will be outnumbered by twenty to 
one, and you must remember that in their 
own way the Afreedees are magnificent 
fighters. They will do anything for money, 
and the treasure contained in those waggons 
would inspire the meanest of them to heroic 
deeds. They will attack us just before the 
daylight, if we remain where we are. If we 
move forward they will overwhelm us 
somewhere in the Pass.” 

Nicholson was very much impressed with 
Bob’s clear statement as well as being 
profoundly interested in his career. 

“ I am not of sufficiently high rank to 
take upon myself to advise the Major, who 
is a hot-headed stupid man, very self- 
opinionated, but I will tell your story about 
Afzul’s preparations to the Captain of 
Artillery. He is a splendid fellow' and will 
take steps to secure that his beloved guns 
are not endangered. For the rest we must 
leave the responsibility in the hands of the 
Officer Commanding.” 

“ If you suggest that his men had better 
sleep beside the guns and that stronger 
guards be posted in front and in the rear, 
you will do well; but a far better plan 
would be to arouse every man and set to 
work on a sangar defence. Daylight is 
between five and six in the morning, but the 
shadows in the Pass will keep the darkness 
upon us for an hour or so after that. At five, 
if every man is not on the alert, there will 
be an end to the force.” 

Nicholson went off to the Captain of 
Artillery. The Major had returned to his 
tent and was now fast asleop, having left 
orders that he was not to be disturbed till 
daybreak. Captain Meadows considered 
that his guns were posted in the right place 
and that it would cause ill feeling among 
the men if they were called upon to build 
sangars. In the end, nothing was done, 
except by a few of the 27th Native Infantry 
who. seeing that Nicholson was ill at ease, 
willingly helped him to pile some rooks into 


a rough defence, making a little fort within 
the hollow* of a precipitous cliff. At 
Nicholson’s order, Bob, Amran Ali, and 
Talib, still bound, were placed in a tent 
within the shelter of the sangar, and their 
arms were placed against the rocks. 

“ I dare not release you now, old chap,” 
he said, “ but if anything happens I shall 
be at hand to cut your ropes. Meanwhile, 
I have ordered my own men to lie together 
and to be ready to spring up at a moment.” 

Slowly the bitterly cold night wore away. 
The Native Infantry, men from the hot 
plains of India, lay with chattering teeth, 
shivering and coughing. Even the hardy 
Britishers felt chilled to the bone. A 
little before daybreak a sentry reported a 
confused trampling and rumbling somewhere 
dow n the Pass. It sounded like the passage 
of artillery over a hard road. Five minutes 
later a huge mass of terrified cattle burst 
out of the darkness and dashed straight 
for the camp. 

There were some two or three hundred 
wild oxen of the hills in the drove and they 
had been goaded and pricked with knives 
until they were maddened. With staring 
eyes, foam-flecked sides, and tossing horns, 
they flung themselves upon the camp, 
knocking tents, cattle, fodder and men in 
all directions and forming a furious, strugg¬ 
ling mass around the waggons. 

The officers tried to reach their men. 
and yelled out contradictory orders. The 
Major shouted for lights, and tried to get 
somewhere near the guns. Then shrill 
screams and ul-ul-ula-lahoos rent the air, 
and a crowd of Afreedees, following the 
cattle, hurled themselves upon the be¬ 
wildered soldiers. Hacking, stabbing, 
screaming, and firing, they carried panic 
with them, and for several minutes it was 
nothing but a massacre. The men were 
cut down almost before any resistance 
could be offered, and in most cases the 
native soldiers were too astonished and 
unnerved to do anything. The heavy 
Afghan sabres, sharp as razors, mowed them 
down like grass. 

The British soldiers were more quickly 
upon the defensive and less unnerved. A 
few’ W’ords from the officers rallied them 
into something like order, and they fell into 
squares of a dozen or so, and with their 
bayonets kept the furious enemy at bay. 
The cattle by this time had rushed up the 
Pass and were out of sight, but a crowd 
of Afreedees came from both ends of the 
gorge, and the British were hemmed in. 

Nicholson had been faithful to his promise, 
and at the first onset had cut the bonds 
which held the prisoners. Seizing their 
weapons they gathered, with some twenty 
of the Native Infantry, in the shelter of the 
sangar, and began to open fire upon the 
assailants. The sound of the muskets gave 
the British renewed courage, for every 
soldier knew by the steady, methodical 
way in which the firing came, that disciplined 
men were at work. 

Nicholson, who seemed to be inspired 
with superhuman courage and strength, 
leaped over the sangar into the midst of the 
Afreedees. His sword rose and fell like 
a flail and the Afghans shrunk away from 
him. Bob, Amran, and Talib followed, and 
for a time it was all confusion, noise, and 
bloodshed. 

But Nicholson’s chief thought was for the 
guns. Meadows had gathered a number 
of men about him and he saw that his 
only hope was to drive the Afreedees back. 
For more than thirty minutes it was an 
awful conflict, but victory was inclining 
towards the trained soldiers of Britain, and 
gradually the Afreedees retreated up the 
Pass. Nicholson followed with a number 



of men, charging again and again with the 
bayonet. 

Left free, the surviving artillery got 
the guns trained up the Pass, and presently 
a hail of shrapnel bullets tore lanes in the 
ranks of the Afreedees. Nicholson and his 
men fell back, and the guns kept that end 
of the gorge free, while the bayonet was 
employed to clear a way at the other end. 
At length a general retreat on the part of 
the Afreedees gave the tired soldiers time 
to breathe. But the Afghans retreated full 
of fight; cursing, laughing and waving their 
weapons, and showing themselves on the 
heights in the distance, whence they opened 
a scattered fire upon the camp. 

Of the two hundred men of the convoy 
more than half were lying dead, and many 
wounded men were lying on the road. .Some 
were crushed with the hoofs of the cattle, 
but nearly all bore the marks of the weapons 
of the Afreedees. Less than forty of the 
British were in full fighting trim, and about 
fifteen of the Native Infantry. The camp 
followers were lying dead on every side. 
The Major had been killed by a stroke 
from an Afghan knife ; and of the rest, 
only Captain Meadow s, Nicholson, and eight 
other officers survived. 

Talib had several bullets through his 
arm and a severe cut on the head. Amran 
Ali and Bob were fortunately uninjured, 
although their escapes had been almost 
miraculous. The horses and camels having 
been tethered in a gull}’ which ran some 
fifty yards back from the road, were un¬ 
harmed. Meadow s and his gunners harnessed 
them to the guns, and formed a defence in 
front and at the rear, and the waggons 
were drawn up into a rough circle and their 
wheels roped together. 

The men got inside the circle and began 
to prepare a meal; for every one knew that 
the respite would not be of long duration. 
Wounds were bound up and ammunition 
distributed ; and soon, with the light-hearted¬ 
ness of soldiers, pipes were lighted and jokes 
began to fly. 

Captain Meadows now took command, and 
soon showed his ability. The ammunition 
was laid out near the guns, and men were 
posted to give timely warning of another 
attack. There was an abundance of fresh 
meat, because of the dead cattle which lay 
about; so on the w hole the outlook w as not 
so gloomy as the circumstances would 
seem to indicate. 

But the Afreedees were not inclined to 
give their enemies much rest. Presently 
huge rocks came bounding down the 
mountain sides, plunging over the cliffs 
and plumping into the stream. Showers 
of stones began to rattle about the waggons. 
Nicholson led some men to the slopes, and 
began to seek shelter for them under the 
rocks, w’hence they opened fire on the 
Afreedees scouting upon the hills. This 
stopped the stone-throwing for a time. 

Then the outposts reported that the 
Afreedees were massing in the Pass in front 
and rear, and all the men were recalled to 
the waggons. A crowd of yelling Afreedees 
showed themselves in the Pass. They came 
on like a torrent, waving their flags and 
brandishing their weapons, and all the time 
screaming like madmen. At less than a 
hundred and fifty yards Meadows opened 
fire with his shrapnel and the crowd b?gan 
to waver, then it broke and fell back. 
They tried to advance many times, but the 
gunners were prepared and always swept 
the charge away in confusion. 

All day the men were kept on the alert, 
and nightfall, when it came, added to their 
dangers. Afzul Ali was furious at the 
repulse of his men. His heart was set 
upon obtaining the treasure in the waggons. 
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and he knew well that if a single scout 
slipped away from the besieged camp 
reinforcements would be sent out of Kabul 
by Shah Shujah, whose avaricious sirdars 
were waiting the arrival of the British gold 
and silver. He knew also that scouts were 
out from Kabul on the look-out for the 
convoy. Hence he had a double task, to 
keep Shah Shujah’s men out on the one side, 
and the British in, on the other. On the 
whole, the former was the easier task. 

When darkness came, Nicholson and Bob 
agreed to find out the nature of the Pass 
in front of them. Bob had come through 
it when he carried the message from Dost 
Mohammed to Akbar Khan, but he had 
not observed it closely enough to recall 
its every feature. 

Taking their kniyes and pistols the ad¬ 
venturous pair entered the river and tried 
to force their way up against the stream. 
It was a hopeless attempt, for the icy water 
was rushing down like a torrent. They 
fought their way for about two hundred 
yards and then were compelled to take 
to the land again. 

There were no signs of the Afreedees. 
As a matter of fact, by chance they had 
passed a strong post which held the Pass 
not more than a hundred yards from the 
camp. Their wading in the river had 
carried them beyond the point of danger 
although they did not know it. About 
half a mil© farther on they saw the twinkling 
light of a fire. It was another Afreedec 
post. They were then forced to take to 
the mountain cliffs above them. 

About three hundred yards up Bob found 
a track. They scouted along in the dark 
shadow of the cliffs until they came to a 
turning which led to the open mountain. 
This meant that if they followed it they 
would have to walk in the open across the 
snow. Although the night was black in 
the gorge, it was comparatively light on 
the mountain side, too light to hope that 
the sharp eyes of the Afreede© scouts would 
not discern the dark figures on the snow. 
Bob and Nicholson rolled in the snow and 
tried to make themselves white with the 
clinging masses. 

Nicholson walked a few paces, and Bob 
saw that it was not easy to detect his figure 
unless a man were near enough to see that 
he was moving. Encouraged by this they 
pushed doggedly on their way. There was 
no indication of the Afreedees on the high 
ground, and Bob came to the opinion that 
they were concealed somewhere in the 
'gorges of the Pass and on the mountain 
sides immediately about the camp. If they 
could manage to escape undetected across 
the tableland they would be able to 
descend somewhere near Boot Khak, 
and from that point Bob felt certain 
that he could reach Kabul by the Jellalabad 
road. 

He was terribly fatigued by the toilsome 
nature of the journey and would have 
fallen had Nicholson not supported him. 
At length they struck down to the lower 
country, and, avoiding the village, hurried 
across the fields to Bygram. Here, by 
good fortune, they fell in with a cavalry 
patrol. Bob obtained a mount from the 
officer in charge and galloped with two 
troopers to the walls of Kabul. In less 
than an hour ten thousand Afghan troops 
were on their way to relieve the beleaguered 
treasure convoy. 

It was amusing to see the anxiety of 
the sirdars who were in command. They 
hated the British with a bitter hatred, and 
would gladly have seen every man massacred 
by Afzul Ali or any other Khyber thieves; 
but the idea of the lakhs of rupees spurred 
them forward, and in a few hours the 


vanguard cavalry were dashing at the 
Afreedees who tried to block the Pass. 

Afzul Ali was quick to realise that he had 
failed in his project. He gave the order 
to his men to scatter in all directions, 

[To be 


while he himself rode along to join the 
Sirdar at the head of the relieving army 
and was one of the first to give Captain 
Meadows a cheer as he stood beside the 
guns which had done such effective service. 

continued.) 
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MEASURING THE SMALLEST 
THING IN THE WORLD. 

OUR picture shows the elaborate apparatus invented 
by Professor R. A. Milliken of the Chicago University, 
for isolating and accurately measuring an electron, 
which is the smallest thing‘in the world. This is an 
experimental feat which practically every great 
physicist of the last two centuries' has unsuccessfully 
attempted. The electric atom is certainly small— 
small beyond comprehension, as one thousand atoms 
laid side by side in a row and then magnified a thousand 
times or more under a microscope would form a speck 
only jiut large enough to be seen, so that its exact 
measurement stands forth as one of the cleverest 
achievements of modern science. 


BY PRAYER AND LABOUR. 

A RECLUSE, it is said, living in the early ages of 
Christianity, betook himself to a cave in Upper Egypt, 
which, in the time of the Pharaohs, had been a de¬ 
pository of the mummies, and there lived to pray, to 
converse with the spirits of the dead, to mortify him¬ 
self, eating only dates and drinking only the water 
of the Nile. At length, becoming weary of life, he 
prayed one day, more fervently than ever, and then, 
as he sank exhausted into a profound sleep, there 
appeared to him a vision of an angel in a dream, 
commanding him to arise, cut down a neighbouring 
palm-tree and make a rope of its fibres, after which 
the angel promised to appear to him again. Upon 
awaking, the hermit instantly resolved to obey the 



All to measure an Electron. 


" HELPS AND HINDRANCES 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY." 

A NEW photographic booklet boaring the above 
title has just been issued by Messrs. Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co., and should be enquired for by all 
amateurs. It contains a very succinct, and at the 
same time interesting description of modem methods. 
The privileges of the present day photographer in 
contrast with his predecessors of the wet-plate era 
are insisted upon and the advantages to be derived 
from the latest helps to accuracy and precision in 
work are pointed out. Tank development regulated 
by time aud temperature is advocated, and a very 
useful table showing the precise strengths of solution 
suitable for various times, temperatures and classes 
of plates is given. The table is rendered very simple 
and exact bv being worked out in terms of “ Tabloid ” 
products which form fixed units and can be relied upon 
under all conditions. 

A picture of an African cocoa plantation serves to 
indicate the attractive brown tone which can be 
obtained by the use of “ Tabloid ” Sepia Toner. The 
print reproduced is from a negative developed with 
•* Tabloid ” Rytol by a lady missionary when en 
route through the heart of Africa. Working details 
of various tonere are given, including the “ Tabloid ” 
Illue and Green Toners recently introduced. These 
are illustrated in colours, a particularly pleasing effect 
being reproduced from a print of a china jar toned with 
“ Tabloid ” Blue Toner. 

We may add that “ Helps and Hindrances in 
[Photography ” will be supplied free to readers of the 
••B.O.P.’' on application.. 


vision, and travelling for many days from place to 
place in search of an axe, he found himself happier 
than he liad been for many years. His prayprs, 
though shorter and fewer than those he had been 
accustomed to offer, outmeosured them in fervour and 
effect. Having returned with the axe, he cut down 
the tree, and with much labour and assiduity for a 
long time prepared the fibres to make the rope, and, by 
daily occupation, after some weeks he had completed 
the command. According to promise, the celestial 
visitor that night appeared again, and said : “ Domi- 
nico, thou art now no longer weary of life, but happy. 
Know, then, that man was made lor labour as well as 
for prayer, the oue being not less essential to his weltare 
than the other. Arise in the morning, take thy cord, 
gird up thy loins, go forth into the world, and let it be 
a memorial to thee that God expects from man, if he 
would be happy, a course duly adjusted both to his 
animal and to his spiritual nature.” 

4*4 

NEWCOMERS AT THE ZOO. 

THE Zoological Gardens at Regent's Park, London, 
have been enriched by several notable additions. 
Among the birds a new arrival is a Gentoo Penguin. 
This bird is as large as the King Penguin, and is 
distinguished by a white patch at the back of its neck. 
The specimen recently acquired is the only survivor of 
a batch of ten that were sent over from the Falkland 
Islands. Another new arrival is a Northern Nigerian 
Crocodile, of the long-nosed variety. It measures six 
feet in length. A newcomer, in another sense, is a 
Lapland Reindeer that has just been born in the Zoo. 
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Some New Picture - Frames im Cork. 


M any articles describing the various 
devices in which corks arc employed 



Fig. 1. 

have appeared in the " B.O.P.,” but seldom 
have they produced quite such an artistic 
effect, as I claim is produced when em¬ 
ployed in the making 
of the frames here 
described. 

Talking of corks re¬ 
minds me of a very 
“ catchy ” little arith¬ 
metical problem that 
a friend propounded 
the other day. It was 
this: “ If a bottle and 
cork cost 2$d. and the 
bottle cost twopence 
more than the cork, 
what did the cork 
cost ? ” Not quite so 
apparent as at first 
sight it appears. Can 
you tell ? 

Still, this is employ¬ 
ing corks in anything but an artistic sense, 
so wo will set to work. 

Below is shown a very striking picture- 
framo made out of a few round corks. 
In the frame from which this sketch was 



By MORLEY ADAMS. 

copied, the face of the cut corks (between The frame shown in our next series of 
the projecting edge and beading round the illustrations is a more massive one and 

requires an old frame 
upon which to build. 
This foundation 
frame can Ik* roughly 
constructed of deal, 
or any old frame 
that has outlived its 
usefulness may be 

The great point Vlc ' U8C d. Fig 5 shows 

about this frame is such a frame, 

that no frame is required as a foundation. Fig. 6 shows how most of these corks have 
for the corks are simply cut and thrust on to be cut, for these comprise the four sides 
to the mount of the picture. the frame, bigs. 7 and 11 show the 

The most important 
requisite in making 
these frames is a very 
sharp knife with a thin 
blade. 

Very few instructions 
are required, for tho 
illustrations explain 
everything that you 
will require to know. 

Fig. 1 shows tho 
manner of cutting for 
the four sides of the 
frame, and Figs. 2 and 3 show how tho corks 
for tho four corners have to be cut. 

In Fig. 4 is shown the way in w'hich the slit 
corks are thrust on to the mount. B in 
Fig. 4 is a narrow beading running round 
the mount at the end of the corks, which, in 
the case of tho frame illustrated, was gilded. 

You will notice that this beading is made from method of cutting tho corks to lit in the 
the top portion of the corks first cut, this corners and Fig. 12 shows exactly how these 
top piece being simply cut in halves length- corner pieces fit on. 

wise (down the top dotted lino in Fig. 1). Figs. 8, 0, and 10 are merely used as 




picture) was en¬ 
amelled pure white 
and tho projecting 
edge (A A A in 
Fig. 4) was picked 
out in gold and 
produced an exceed¬ 
ingly fine effect. 




The Complete Frame, face enamelled white, edge picked 
out with gold, beading gilded. 


The Finished Picture-Frame. (Second Series.) 
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FIG. 6. 


FlO. 11. 


ornamental pieces and are 
offered as suggestions 
only- You will notice 
that these are made from 
the corks used for medi¬ 
cine bottles. Remember 
to use good hot glue when 
fastening the corks to the 
frame. 

This frame looks well 
without any ornarnenta- 



FIG. 7. 


tion, but this is a matter that must be left 
to the discretion and taste of the boy who 
makes it. 

1 have seen some of these frames “ picked 
out ” in gold paint, others enamelled in 



fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fio. 10. 


various colours, but for myself I prefer the 
plain corks, for these give a rugged appear¬ 
ance which, though not so elaborate as the 
enamelled frames, are in better taste and 
suit almost any kind of wall-paper. 

Corks in abundance may be picked up at 
almost any seaside resort. You will find 
them among the seaweed and debris left by 
the receding tide. 

And now, having given you these few 



Fia. 12. 

Showing how the corks arc fixed on the frame. 


simple directions, I will leave you to make 
the finished article, confident that when you 
do so you will find yourself amply repaid for 
the trouble. There is always a particular joy 
in possessing a picture-frame that is the work 
of one’s own hands. 









A Mystery in Mid-Ocean. 

Who was the Thief on the Morning Glory 9 

By JOHN A. HIGGINSON. 


A Story in Two 
Chapters. 


r K change of climate was keenly felt by 
men lately accustomed to the pleasant 
weather of the Peruvian coast, ana as the 
days grew shorter and bleaker a good deal of 
discomfort was experienced, more especially 
when the region of high seas and snow-laden 
gales was reached. 

For ten days the Morning Glory was 
buffeted by wind and sea with considerable 
force, much broken water swept along the 
decks, and even the house amidships and the 
forecastle were damp and almost uninhabit¬ 
able. Yet out of all that misery the vessel 
worked her way, and soon reached more 
temperate latitudes. Every inch of canvas 
was now set to the favouring wind. The 
Falkland Islands were passed without mishap, 
and under sunny skies Mr. Seacombe and his 
friend the second mate once more turned 
their attention toward solving the mystery 
of the missing two hundred and fifty pounds. 

“ I have failed to discover anything 
suspicious,” Mr. Golder said. “ The men 
seem a fairly decent lot, especially the 
Americans.” 

“ Americans ! ” the mate laughed. “ Not 
one of them ever belonged to that country. 
All Danes, Swedes, Dutchmen, or Germans, 
yet a quiet and decent lot, as you say. I 
haven’t any suspicion of the men for’a’d, 
Golder. Our attention must be more 
strictly directed towards the saloon—the 
steward, you understand. But the skipper 
won’t hear a word said against him.” 

“ That is evident,” the other replied. 
“ All the same I still stick to my own opinion. 
It’s impossible to suppose that the money 
could be taken without his knowing where 
it went.” 

“ Exactly, but the time’s getting short 
now. We’re more than half-way through 
the south-east trades, and she’ll be creeping 
northward ‘ close hauled on a bowline ’ 
before long. Every day I feel more and 
more anxious.” 


CHAPTER II. 

A couple of days later an unlooked-for 
discovery was made. At six o’clock that 
morning the boy Rufus could not be found. 
But at first not much notice of the incident 
was taken, as everyone imagined that he 
had overslept himself, and needed only the 
touch of a rope’s end to drive him on 
deck. 

“ Search his bunk,” the mate ordered. 

“ I’ve done that twice, sir,” the steward 
replied. ‘‘He is not anywhere in the 
saloon.” 

“ Then look for’a’d. He’s likely stowed 
away in some bunk, or under the fo’c’s’le 
head.” 

When that was done, and Rufus still 
remained unaccounted for, the boatswain 
suggested that he might be somewhere in 
the hold, but it was not believed that any 
living thing could long exist there in the 
suffocating atmosphere of a cargo of guano. 
At any rate, several men did search the 
fore peak, and even got aft over the guano, 
but the boy was not found. 

“ When was he last seen ? ” the Captain 
inquired. 

Two men replied that they had seen him 
“ coiled up ” under the fo’c’s’le-head shortly 
before midnight, apparently preferring that 
place to the cabin, the weather being so hot. 

Then the man Milstien said that he had 
seen the youngster, about an hour later, 
climbing into the fore top. 44 He was always 
very sharp on creeping aloft, sir,” the sailor 
added. “ And onco I found him fast asleep 
rolled up in the top-gallant staysail there.” 

When every spot in the ship had been 
thoroughly searched, and the boy still 
remained undiscovered, there was, of course, 
only one construction to ho put on the 
matter. He had fallen overboard during 
the night. 

44 That is what has happened,” the captain 
said. 44 He missed his grips or his footing, 
and was drowned. Poor little beggar ! It 


seems hard that one so young should go like 
that.” 

“ But, surely, someone would have heard 
the splash, or the cry ? ” Mr. Seacombe 
said. 44 In such fine weather she doesn’t 
make much noise, and a thing like that must 
have attracted some attention.” 

44 If he were not stunned by striking the 
rail or the chains,” Captain Littleman re¬ 
marked. 

44 He might have crawled out on the jib- 
boom, sir,” the man Milstien suggested, 
44 and lost his foothold. ’Tis only the other 
night that while on the lookout I saw him 
try to do it, but grabbed him pretty smart. 
The noise of the water under the fore-foot 
would drown the noise of splash or cry.” 

44 And got nobbled by a shark,” another 
man added. 

44 Well, as he cannot be found he must 
have dropped over the side,” Captain Little- 
man said. 44 Wo can do no more. Let 
your side go below now, Mr. Seacombe.” 

44 Ay, ay, sir,” the mate replied. 

So ended the search for the unhappy 
Rufus. Next day his bits of 44 dunnage,” 
as sailors term their clothing, were put up 
to auction, and in the official log-book it 
was stated that William Smith, otherwise 
Rufus, had been accidentally drowned 
while on his homeward voyage from Callao. 

For a few hours the hands spoke kindly 
of the missing youngster. They recalled 
his merry bojish pranks. How he seemed 
bent on acquiring as much knowledge of 
the life as was possible ; how nothing seemed 
to deter him from scrambling aloft when the 
eye of the mate was not on him, and, in short, 
all agreed that 44 the poor little beggar” 
had come by an untimely and regretted 
death. Soon, however, the accident was 
forgotten. For ten days the ship lay 
becalmed in the 44 doldrums ” about the 
equator, and then she struck the first breath 
of the north-east trade wind. 
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“ Lee fore brace ! ” sang out the mate. 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Now then, you chaps, 
freeze on to the gear. The good old breeze 
has come at last,” a hand cried. “ The girls 
at home have our tow-rope ‘ mittened,’ and 
will soon see their boys. It’s stiffening all 
the time. Good old girl! Stick your toes 
in, my beauty, and rip us home in style. 
I’m getting a bit Bick of this beastly guano 
smell. It’s enough to smother a cast-iron 
fellow.” 

The yards were braced sharp up fore and 
aft, the “ upper kites ” were already well 
filled, the top-gallants and topsails were 
also beginning to bosom out nicely, and the 
heavy “ courses ” followed suit. 

“ Our chances of finding the money are 
vanishing fast, Golder,” Mr. Seacombe said, 
as the watches were relieved. “ Five weeks 
at the outside will see us home, and still 
we’re as far off as ever from finding out what 
became of the money.” 

“ That’s so,” the other replied. “ I’d 
give something to know where it is, especially 
for the sake of the old man, who can ill afford 
to bear Buch a loss.” 

44 It makes my blood boil to think of it,” 
the mate said. “ If I could lay my hands 
on the rascal I’d choke him, and stand the 
racket.” 

** Well, never say die,” Mr. Golder replied. 
“One can never tell what may happen 
between now and pay day. That the 
money is still in the ship I’m fully con¬ 
vinced.” 

“ I believe that, too.” 

From that time onward every man was 
fully employed all day long in getting the 
vessel into “ harbour trim” : the masts were 
scraped clean, the lower rigging was set up 
and ratlined down, both anchors were put 
over the bow, the cables were hauled from 
their lockers and ranged on the windlass, 
paint and grease pots were in great demand, 
and without a check the ship drew nearer 
port. But in the midst of all that “ Hoo- 
rush ” a second accident occurred. 

The man Milstien, who had been caught 
teaching little Rufus how to smoke, 
suddenly crashed down from somewhere 
aloft, a helpless, broken, insensible heap of 
humanity, and at first it was believed that 
he was dead. He was removed to the.fore¬ 
castle, and after restoratives had been 
applied, recovered his senses. 

“ The Captain,” he gasped. “ I’m dying.” 

When Captain Littleman arrived the 
slush lamp was lighted, and by its smoky 
and flickering rays he recognised the master. 

You wished to see me,” the Captain 
said. 

“ Yes, sir—the money—the boy.” 

“ He fell overboard, my man.” 

4 ‘ He didn’t. He’s dead !— weeks ago ! ” 

Captain Littleman could only suppose 
that the man’s mind was wandering, and 
he strove to soothe him. 

“ Don’t trouble about it now, my man,” 
he said. “ To-morrow you will be better, 
and clearer in your mind. I ’ll come and 
see you then.” 

“ I won’t—be alive, sir,” Milstien 
whispered. “ You may think my yam a lie, 
but—it’s solid fact. I stole — the money. 
Rufus tried to hide it in the mast. The 
money s there .” 

Captain Littleman listened to the state¬ 
ment in blank astonishment. By slow 
degrees, and broken by intervals of weakness 
and pain, the story of the lost money was 
narrated. 

It appeared that on the night of the 
American seamen’s arrival on board, Milstien, 
rightly believing that their money would 
find its way into the saloon, determined to 
discover where it might be hidden. 

Toward that end he succeeded in reaching 


the wheel unperceived, and lying prone on the 
deck beside a window near it, watched what 
passed in the state-room; he saw the money 
handed over to the captain, he watched Mr. 
Seacombe count it, and saw where it was 
placed in the double-locked box beside the 
Captain’s bed. Then he slunk away and 
bided his time. 

On the morning of the robbery a favourable 
opportunity for seizing the money occurred ; 
the steward was away in the galley con¬ 
ferring with the cook about culinary arrange¬ 
ments, the Captain and the Mate were on 
the upper deck “ shooting the sun,” as 
sailors term the*, daily observations of the 
orb’s altitude. Mr. Golder and his side of 
the fo’c’s’le were asleep, while Milstien 
himself was at work in the lower main 
rigging close by the saloon door. Such a 
splendid chance of securing the booty might 
never occur again, and it was promptly 
seized. 

Slipping noiselessly through the saloon he 
reached the Captain’s room unobserved; 
the point of a marlin-spike in his practised 
hands quickly completed the daring venture, 
and as though nothing unusual had happened 
he resumed his work in the rigging. He knew, 
however, that sooner or later the money 
must be missed, and then the whole ship 
would be searched. 

To prevent detection a safe hiding place 
for it must be found, and after much thought 
Milstien determined to secrete it writhin the 
hollow steel mast. But he realised that 
if it were thrown to the bottom of the mast 
the money could not easily be recovered. 
He soon found a way out of that difficulty, 
however. It was only necessary to wedge 
a stout piece of wood across the interior of 
the mast to which the plunder could be 
attached and removed with ease later on, 
whenever opportunity offered. 

To effect that object considerable caution 
had to be observed, as the officers were 
constantly on the watch. 

He was not a man to be readily dis¬ 
couraged, and on a dark night suitable for 


his plans, without attracting the least notice, 
he secured the piece of wood in its place, about 
three feet below the small circular door in 
the upper end of the mast, but he had no 
time to secrete the money as Mr. Golder 
suddenly sang out an order to the watch, so, 
closing t he lid noiselessly, Milstien descended 
to the deck. 

He had been seen coming down the rigging, 
and it was with some difficulty that he 
persuaded the officer that the re-fastening of 
a rope, binding a sail in the fore top, obliged 
him to go there. 

Mr. Golder was not thoroughly satisfied, 
and he determined to keep a closer watch 
on the movements of the suspected man. 
But the latter was equal to that emergency. 
He saw that his statement was not believed, 
or he suspected as much, and thereupon 
determined to secure the services of Rufus, 
who would be less conspicuous aloft. 

The unfortunate boy, innocent of all 
wrongful intention, and only too pleased to 
have a scramble up the rigging, readily fell 
in with Milstien’s suggestion, promised to 
closely follow each instruction, and finally 
reached the masthead without discovery. 
Then, when stooping through the little door, 
he must have lost his balance, or been thrown 
off it by a motion of the ship, and falling 
through the trap door, which at that time 
was always placed in the upper end of every 
steel mast, he forced the wooden “ stretcher r ’ 
from its place, and falling to the keelson, 
with the package of money still in his hand, 
was instantaneously killed. 

Such was the confession of the actual per¬ 
petrator of the robbery. 

He died that night and was buried next 
day. 

After the interment a man was lowered 
down the hollow foremast, where, sure 
enough, the remains of little Rufus were 
discovered, together with the missing two 
hundred and fifty pounds so mysteriously 
abstracted from the double-locked box 
beside Captain Littleman’s bed in his state¬ 
room. 



ORICKET, 


I SIA'0 the song of the bat and ball. 

Of the summer game—the best of all; 
I sing of sunshine bright, 

And players clad in white; 

Of bowling swift and true, 

'Neath sky of cloudless blue; 

Strong hits and crashing drives. 

And roars that rend the skies— 

The song of the bat and ball! 

I sing the song of the bat and ball. 

Of smooth turf ringed with a living wall , 

Of full pavilion seats. 

And oooL, shady retreats. 

Where watchers loll at ease 


Under the green elm-trees. 

Cheering the merry tone 
Of that sweet song in June— 

The song of the bat and ball 1 

I sing the song of the bat and ball. 

Of changing wicket and bails that fall; 

I aing of “keepers" great. 

Whose pounce is never late; 

Of fielders smart who snatch 
The unexpected catch; 

Of stolen runs—you know 
Thoee stray notes that tell so 
In the song of bat and ball! 

Hqrvce A. Woollbt. 
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Some Field Events and How to 

Win Them. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C. 

(English Amateur Javelin-throwing Champion , 1911; lion. Secretary, Amateur Field Events Association.) 


IV.—THE RUNNING AND STANDING LONG JUMPS. 


THE RUNNING LONO JUMP. 

I N this event, as in the high jump, it is the 
habit at our schools to leave out one of 
the most important items in preparing for 
the event: I refer to tho take-off board. In¬ 
stead of providing this board the powers that 
be in many schools think it quite sufficient 
if a white line is painted on the turf. The 
sketch below will show exactly what a long 
jump pit should be. 

If possible the pit should have a take-off 
at either end, so that the jumpers shall not 
have to jump against the wind on the day 
of competition. 

The take-off board is advantageous 
because there is a certain small amount of 
spring to be got from it; also, it holds the 
spikes well; and lastly, if a board be not 
provided, and tho athletes are forced to take 
off from the ground, the latter after a few 
rounds of jumping will be so broken over 
that the jumpers will be unable to do them¬ 
selves justice. 

The first essential of the long jumper is 
speed, therefore plenty of sprinting practice 
should bo taken ; next he must have plenty 
of spring. Given those attributes the rest 
can be learned, and for him to acquire pro¬ 
ficiency he must first of all learn to get his 
jump right off the take-off board, so that 
the full distance he has leaped may be 
measured. 

He may get accuracy in taking off by 
standing on the take-off mark, and striding 
back ten paces and putting a mark down ; 
he then returns to the board and strides back 
fifteen paces and makes a second mark. 
Something white, which can be readily 
seen when travelling at full speed, should 
be used for these marks. 

He should then take a run, getting the 
foot from which he does not jump on the 
fifteen paces mark, and the one from which 
he does jump on the ten paces mark, after 
which he should hit the take-off with his 
jumping foot. It will probably be found 


necessary to move the marks a little as the 
strides are rather longer when travelling 
at full speed than those which have been 
used when striding back from the take-off ; 
therefore those two marks will have to be 
shifted until tho jumper has got them right 
and can hit the take-off every time. 

When you have finally decided the 
position of these two marks take tape and 
measure them, and make a note of the 
measurements. Every time you come out 


to jump, the first thing to be done is to 
measure off these two distances you have 
learned and to mark them ; especially must 
you do so on the day of competition. 


In making the run to jump, many athletes 
make tho error of lengthening their stride 
as tho take-off is approached, also they 
travel at full speed all tho way ; now if this 
be done you are not giving your jumping 
muscles a fair chance. Travel at full speed 
by all means, but when within about 12 feet 
of the take-off gather yourself together and 
concentrate all your attention on hitting 

TAKE OFF BOARD 4'J1 S WIDE 
SINK 6 i P- s DEEP j 
«-10ft--> 


the take-off and getting well up into the air. 

One of the secrets of successful long 
jumping is to get good elevation, and this 
is done by throwing the arms, legs and body 
up and forward as the jump is made. As 
the athlete is about to land he should shoot 
the legs out ; a few additional inches are 
frequently gained by this trick, and if the 
athlete has arms and body well forward he 
will not, as may be supposed, fall back into 
the pit and so spoil his jump. 

(To be continued.) 


For long jumping unlimited sprinting 
practice and a little hurdling may be done, 
but don’t do too many “all out” jumps; 
this is an even greater strain on the legs 


than the high jump. A practice three or 
four times a week will be quite enough. 

THE STANDING LONG JUMP. 

Here again, coolness and consciousness of 
one’s own ability to do a good performance 
count for much. I once heard a man say, 
“ I don’t like tho standing jumps, they are 
such cold-blooded affairs,” and he was right; 
there is not the excitement of the swift rush 
to nerve one for the effort. The spring has 
to be made from an absolute stand, and it 
is really extraordinary how powerless one 
feels to make the leap. 

For the standing long jump the same rules 
as to moving the feet are in force as for the 
standing high jump, which has already been 
explained. 

The jumper takes up his stand with the 
toes and balls of the feet on the take-off 
board. Some find it more convenient to 
have the feet parallel and about a foot apart, 
others take up a position with the toes 
turned out as far as possible and the heels 
almost touching: either method is good. 
The arms are raised high above the head 
and a deep breath is taken ; the arms are 
swung sharply down and out behind as far 
as possible; at the same time the body 
bends forward with knees bent. 

As the arms are swung forward again and 
out to the front the spring is made, the heels 
from being up at the back aro swung up to 
the front, so that legs and arms are both 
outstretched forward and elevation is 
obtained so far as is possible. The athlete 
shoots out tho legs on landing as already 
described in the running long jump. The 
force and impetus of the jump will carry him 
forward. 


QIC OUT I ft DEEP AND 
FILL WITH SAND 


CRASS 


16 ft- 


DIG OUT 2'P. S WIDE & 
6'P. S DEEP 


Long Jump Pit. 



The Running Long Jump. 

(F. A. M. Webster, L.A.C.) 

The jumper is now at the maximum height that he will attain. Good elevation has 
been obtained ; the body will bo forced down over the legs, which will be swung in and 
shot out again as the athlete lands. 
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London Place Names and their History. 


TRADE NAMES. 

Special trades huddled together in little 
colonies in certain streets. The Corn- 
market in Com Hill was next to the 
Grass Mart in Grass Church Street (Grace- 
ehurch) and to the Hay Market in Fen- 
church Street (French : foin, hay). The few 
Jews admitted in the city bounds were 
obliged to reside in Old Jewry and Jcwin 
Street,, and the Lombard bankers estab¬ 
lished themselves in the street of the same 
name. The soapmakers worked in Sopers’ 
Lane, now Queen Street , Cheapside. The 
trumpet-makers for the city watchmen 
had their quarters in Trump Street under 
the shadow of the Guildhall, while Cole¬ 
man Street was the abode of the charcoal 
burners or colemen. Sermon (.Shere- 
mongers’) Lane was where the shere- 
mongers, or disc-cutters for the Mint, plied 
their trade; Buckltrsbury was inhabited 
by the buckle-makers, while appropriate 
trades followed their occupations in Smith- 
field, Leather Lane, Leather Hall (Leaden 
hall), Bread Street , Fish Street, The 
Poultry , Mill: Street, Silver Street, and 
The V in try. 

HISTORIC RESIDENCES. 

Addle Street, Guildhall, was the site 
of a palace of Athelstane; the De la Poles 
lived in Suffolk Lane-, and the adjoining 
Ducksfoot Lane was originally the Duke's 
Foot Lane. Essex Street and Derereux 
t’ourt were the residences of Elizabeth’s 
favourite; and the Howards have left 


By LEONARD 8. GOLDSMITH. 

(Contiuued from />. 621.) 

their mark in Surrey Street, Howard 
Street, Norfolk Street, and Arundel 
Street. Somerset House was erected by 
the Protector; and Peter of Savoy, the 
uncle of the Queen of Henry III., built 
himself a river palace, on the site of which 
the Savoy Hotel now stands. Queen 
Street, Chcapsuh, marks the site of a 
large stone balcony, erected so that the 
Queen might watch the tournaments that 
took place in the great Chepe or market. 
Old Palace Yard marks the site of the 
residence of many English kings, and in 
Pall Mall the Merry Monarch played the 
then fashionable game of Paille Maille. 

ECCLESIASTICAL NAMES. 

Professions connected with the Church 
clustered round the great Cathedral, and 
have left their mark in the names of 
Doctors' Commons , Godliman Street, 
and Paternoster Bow —“ because of the 
stationers and text-writers that dwelled 
there, who wrote and sold all sorts of 
books then in use—namely, A, B, C, or 
Absies, with the Paternoster, Ave, Credo, 
Graces, &c. There dwelled also Turners 
of Beads, and they were called Pater¬ 
noster Makers.” 

Gloucester Court, Black friars, is a 
corrupt form of Cloister Court; Austin 
Friars was the home of the Augustine 
monks; the Minorites lived in The 
Mxnories ; and in Crutched Friars dwelt an 
order that wore a large white cross (or 
crutch) embroidered on their vestment. 
The Charterhouse was the home of the 


Chartreuse or Carthusian priests, ajid 
Canonbury the country residence of the 
Canons of St. Bartholomew’s Priory (now 
the Hospital). 

RIVER NAMES. 

Old London was traversed by many small 
tributaries of the Thames, of which the 
Fleet has already been noted. The 
Holborn or burn was another, of which 
the first syllable is not derived from 
“ old,” but from the Saxon “ hole,” hollow 
or ravine. The Walbroolc drained Fins¬ 
bury, and at Burge (or Bridge) Row 
a bridge crossed this brook. Marylebane 
was the church of St. Mary le bourne, 
which stood on the banks of the Tyburn, 
a considerable stream in those days. The 
hollow of the Green Park was part of its 
valley, and the ornamental water in front 
of Buckingham Palace was the fen in 
which it stagnated before joining the 
mother stream. Other affluents have left 
their names in Brook Street, Kilburn, 
Bayswater —a shallow pond where cattle 
and horses might drink. 

London’s ancient water supply before 
the days of the New River Company- 
depended mainly on pumps and wells. 
One of the former in working order may 
be used by the public in Aldgate, and the 
wells have left their mark in Clcrkenwell 
(well of the priests). Bridewell (St. Briget’s 
Well), Holywell and Sadlers' Wells, while 
the sites of fountains have given names 
to Conduit Street and Lamb's Conduit 
Street. 
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Startling Quest. 


H OW quiet a 
night after 
the glorious day ! 
The rain of early 
morning h a d 
freshened things 
up; t h e fair 
weather of the 
afternoon had 
dried t he roads and 
footways. That 
walk from Burn- 
brae to Camdale, 
the first short 
stage in their pro¬ 
posed ten-day jaunt 
in Lakeland, had only served as a whip to 
his healthy appetite for the ojxm air. 
I Leonard Morris might l>e more easily satis¬ 
fied ; his training and tastes, though sound 
enough, had not perhaps fitted him for quite 
so much outdoor activity, and he might feel 
the need at first for taking his exercise more 
moderately: but as for him—Dennis Hutton— 
to whom the free life of the country, the long 
tramps, the open-air picnics and games, were 
a second nature, as for him, a stroll under 
the quiet stars, when most folks were a-bed. 


PART II. 

CHAPTER XVI.—CAUGHT! 

or thinking of their beds, was just the 
proper finish to a jolly day. 

With cap thrown jauntily on to his head, 
head itself set well back, and hands in pockets, 
he sauntered out from under the porch of 
the “ King's Arms ” that memorable 
August night to meet the mysterious fate 
that lurked behind the lonely stillness. 
Passing along the High .Street, w here already 
wayfarers w’ere getting scarce, he strolled 
casually on into the solitary by-ways, 
coming soon to the outskirts of the small 
town, where the houses, standing in their 
well-kept gardens, drew farther and farther 
apart, giving place before long to close-cut 
hedgerows and wide pasture-lands. 

The moon, which had passed the full, 
was rising slowly into the starlit sky. It 
was a late hour for the dwellers in the 
country tow-n, but early yet for the pale night- 
watcher in the heavens. A bat almost 
brushed the boy’s head as he strolled 
aimlessly on, giving himself up entirely to 
the charm of the night : an owl hooted as 
he passed the outer fringe of the coppice 
near the roadway, and a moment later a 
tiny squeal told its own story. 

“ Some poor little beast of a mouse,” 


thought Hutton, idly turning in the direction 
of the sound. “ Ah, well, its time of 
enjoymert is finished. I reckon, and Mrs. 
Owd’s going to get a snack for supper to¬ 
night. I’d like to drop in on the old girl, 
though, and give her a taste of being 
pounced on ! ” 

He continued his easy saunter, musing 
the while half aloud to himself. 

“ Funny what a different world wakes up 
when night comes! Wo live quite close 
to it, and yet most of us never see it. Here 
am I, half my time out in the county, and 
I’ve never touched anything but just the 
merest outside edge of the night-world. 
Golly! If old Kennedy w r ants to scare 
off the humdrummy feeling let him take 
a midnight march over the moors at the 
back of Lunechester. That’ll cure him of 
the ordinary blues, even if it does give him 
the jumping creeps ! ” 

He threw hack his head and laughed, as if 
in enjoyment of the fantastic idea. 

“ I think I see the sober-minded johnny 
doing a night trudge over Heathery Fell, 
and trying his level best to persuade himself 
he wasn’t being scared out of his five senses ! 

I expect he’d rather be putting in overtime 
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at his desk, if he owned up to the honest 
truth. Well, I must be getting back, if I 
don’t want to be locked out.’' 

He turned, and a quarter of an hour later 
was again passing down High Street. A 
constable was tramping slowly along the 
middle of the road. 

“ Good night, Hodgson ! ” he called. 

The constable saluted, recognising him 
under the lamp. 

“ Good neet to you, Mr. Hutton ! ” he 
said, and passed on. 

He came in another minute to crossways 
leading, one up Castle Street, the other to 
the canal wharf. The town clock chimed 
and struck the hour. A sudden fancy took 
possession of him. 

“ 1 might as well finish with a stroll 
round the basin,” he soliloquised. “Only 
another few minutes. They’ll have to w r ait 
for me if the}' want to close.” 

And when the policeman had turned to 
come again down the main street he was 
gone. 

The canal basin was silent enough in all 
conscience ; a dark, broad sheet of water 
in which the reflected stars twinkled, and 
upon whose quiet surface floated two solitary 
barges. The one at the edge of the wharf 
near where he was walking lay black and 
still, no sign of life upon her. Evidently 
whoever might be aboard was fast asleep. 
But from the little stem window of the 
second barge on the farther side of the basin 
a light winked roguishly along the face of 
the Water, and as Hutton stood for a few 
moments idly watching the reflection of this 
flicker, and half unconsciously comparing 
it with the twinkle of the many million-mile 
distant stars, a man loafed lazily round the 
basin edge in his direction. Sociable ever 
to all and sundry with whom he came in 
contact, the young lad gave him a cheery 
“ Good night! ” 

“Jolly sort of an evening,” he said. 

“ Ay, ’t’s a fine neet,” was the answer, 
as the newcomer pulled at his cutty pipe and 
puffed out a cloud of strong-smelling smoke 
upon the cool air. 

Hutton looked at him sharply. The light 
was barely good enough to recognise features, 
but he thought he remembered the voice 
and the awkward walk. He turned to go. 
and then, his innate sense of the comical 
getting the better of him, he threw back 
over his shoulder a laughing query. 

“ None the worse for vour wetting. I 
hope t ” 

It was the man’s turn to start. 

“ What’s yon ? ” he asked, somewhat 

gruffly. 

“ I only hoped you didn’t feel any worse 
for that dip you had on Lunechester Aque¬ 
duct. It was a jolly nasty accident and we 
were awfully sorry about it, really, so-” 

“ Av ! Ay ! ” replied the other in a more 
affable tone: “ I reconnises you now. 

maister. No, I’m none t’ warse. A tubbin’. 
now and agin, don’t hurt nobody.” 

He laughed, and they separated, Hutton 
about to return to his hotel, the man con¬ 
tinuing his lonely saunter round the basin 
wall. A sudden idea seemed to strike the 
latter. 

“By gosh!” he muttered, and veered 
quickly round. 

Hutton had not gone many paces. He 
heard himself called in a low' tone. 

“ Hey, maister ! ” 

He sw ung round just under a lamp which 
lit up feebly one comer of the basin. The 
dark barge lay close alongside, and the 
winking eye of the other could be scon 
across the water. 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Yan (one) o’ you young gcnnelmcn lost 
his knife t’ last time as us lot met.” 


Hutton hesitated. He himself had lost 
no knife, and he had not heard either of the 
others mention such a loss on their own 
part. 

“ I don’t think so,” he said. 

‘‘ All as I can say is I picked it up,” replied 
the fellow. “I ought to a’ give it back, 
but I were that mad ! ” 

He forced a laugh, as if at his own dis¬ 
comfiture. 

“ Any’ow,” he continued, “if so be as 
you’ve a mind just to step wi’ me ovver to 
t' boat yonder, I cud show it you.” 

“ All right,” answered Hutton, “ but I 
must be quick; and I don’t think it can be 
any of ours.” 

They turned off together and were soon 
at the barge. 

“Come you down, sir,” cried the man. 
“ T’ missus and t’ kids isn’t aboard ; they’re 
on a bit of a ’oliday, like. Come on down ! ” 

Again the lad hesitated, but the next words 
settled him. 

“ If so be as you aren't a boon coming into 
a poor man’s cabin.'’ 

His scruples, which had been airy enough, 
vanished at this. There was no foolish 
snobbery about Hutton. If anything, he 
erred on the same side as those who take 
a pride in being free from that particular 
form of pride. Save himself and the barge¬ 
man there was not a human being in sight. 
He stepped from the quayside on to 
the deck, as the man dropped down the 
little stairway through the half-open 
hatch. 

“Mind how you come, sir,” he said in a 
low voice, then disappeared into the cabin 
to hide an evil grin. 

Still wondering, and in a vague sort of 
way half inclined to suspicion, Dennis fol¬ 
lowed. The small room was cosy enough ; 
a trifle stuffy maybe, but on the whole not 
bad. The lamp that stood upon the table 
sent out welcome rays and lit up the place. 
There was a tiny blind across the -window ; 
the fellow had just drawn it as Dennis 
stepped from the short stairway. He was 
pleasantly surprised—not a bad sort of 
place—only- 

He gasped. 

“ What ?—Here, I—O-o-o ! ” 

The fellow had pounced on him with the 
suddenness of a panther, his strong fingers 
closing round the young lad’s throat and 
neck. A few seconds of sickening struggle 
and choking, and then dead silence succeeded. 
He laid the unconscious form upon the floor 
and dashed to a locker at the stern of the 
cabin. 

“ There’s some things you don’t lam in 
books,” he said to himself with an ugly leer. 

“ A doctor w ouldn’t ’a done it better ! ” 

With feverish speed he produced a rope 
from the locker, and forcing the hands of 
the unconscious lad behind his back tied 
them firmly together. A slight struggle re¬ 
minded him of the next necessity. Taking 
up a piece of sacking that lay on the floor 
he cut away a portion, rolling this into a 
small and tight ball, and stuffing it by main 
force between the boy’s teeth. He tied 
a second strip round his jaw, twisting it so 
as to pass under his chin and round the 
top of his head. Then, drawing the end of 
the cord which hung from the pinioned 
hands down to the legs of his victim, he 
passed it round them once or twice, 
and finished off with a firm knot at the 
ankle. 

All this time, save for that one convulsive 
moment, Hutton had lain inert, breathing 
somewhat heavily. His captor looked at 
him, divided betw een triumph and incipient 
anxiety. 

“ It were a smart bit ! ” he said, and 
added an oath. “ Ay, it w ere a middlin’ 


tidy job! ’Bout time them eyes got 
straighter, though. Here, you ! ” 

He bent over and shook the pinioned 
form ; but Dennis gave no sign of returning 
consciousness. The man looked round, as 
though beginning to be alarmed. 

“ It’ll be a gey lot safer, 'appen," he 
muttered, as an idea seemed to strike him. 
He stuffed a candle into his pocket and, 
turning the lamp out, put his head above 
the cabin hatch. The moon was now well 
into the sky and gave a fairly strong light, 
but the w harf and all in the vicinity appeared 
to be deserted. He bobbed back into the 
little room and catching at the form of 
his prisoner in the dim light from outside 
hoisted him by sheer strength on to his back. 

“ A tidy looinp ! ” he muttered. “ I’ll 
’a to chance it.” 

He staggered up the steps, and, with what 
speed ho could, dropped the lad into the hold 
on the other side, access to which was got 
without appearing altogether on the upper 
tiller deck of the barge. The boat was 
empty of cargo, and the body slid softly 
and awkwardly down into the well. Smith 
followed, after another cat-like look round, 
and again lifting the lad crept across the 
vessel’s bottom, hidden now from Anew by 
the deep sides. 

At the farther end he pulled open the door 
of the bow chamber, and. stooping under 
his burden, passed in. He dropped the 
boy upon the floor and pulled the door 
tightly to. He made sure it was quite fast 
before he struck a light. Then, melting the 
candle end with the lighted match, he 
forced it dow n upon a ledge so that it stuck 
and stood upright, after which he lighted 
the wick. 

The flaine burned up quickly, dropped 
low, and burned up again to a steady light. 
Turning, the fellow' saw* Dennis’s wide-open 
eyes fixed oil him with a stare of surprise 
and anger—a stare that betokened at least 
a full return to consciousness. 

“ Good ! ” he said aloud. “ Corned round, 
ave you ? ” 

He rolled the poor lad over on to a pile of 
straw, and pushed a box full of odds and 
ends of wood and rope against him. Taking 
a stout cord from this he passed it through 
a loop in the cord round the boy’s body, and 
bound his legs to a ring in the side of the 
vessel, so that he was unable to move as 
he lay on his side, still staring defiance at 
his captor. 

“Theer, maister; you’ll be main snug for 
awhile, so I’ll wish you a good neet!” 

With a cruel laugh the fellow blew out the 
candle and withdrew. 


(To be continued.) 
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A. BREDON.—Papyri were written scrolls made of the 
papyrus, found in Egypt and Herculaneum. 


and floor, once or twice a week, will keep away fleas 
and other noxious insects. 


A. NIGHTINGALE.—Apply to some natural history 
dealer; we have no further information on the 
subject. The insect in question may, or may not, 
have been introduced into this country. 

A. BELLKINS.—Before you submit any sketches to 
editors study the periodicals carefully and see what 
aro their special requirements. It is mere waste of 
time and money to send work out in a haphazard 
manner. Original drawings are often twice as 
large as they appear when reduced, but the artist 
generally has in mind the size that is required and 
makes his drawing to scale accordingly. Prices 
vary with the magazines; you had better inquire 
beforehand, or, if you wish, mark what you consider 
to be a fair price on each drawing you submit. 
Payment for accepted drawings is according to 
the rule of the magazine that aocepts them. Some¬ 
times payment is made on acceptance, sometimes 
at stated periods or after publication. Make inquiry 
beforehand in this direction also. 

A. L. Dunbar.—S ee “ The Boy’s Own Sailing Skiff. ’* 
on pages 5-10, 589, and 621 of our twenty-seventh 
volume. All the plans and sections are given and 
it is the most suitable boat for your part of the 
coast. 


J. W. S. (Glenelg, S.A.).—Your photograph is very 
interesting, but is hardly strong enough for re¬ 
production. We are glad to have your appreciation 
of the volume. 

A. Wiught.—T he information has been given before, 
but we repeat it for your benefit. Apply to the 
High Commissioner for South Africa, 72 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W., for particulars as to the Cape 
Mounted Police. For the Royal North- tVes-t 
Mounted Police of Canada apply to the Commissioner. 
R.N.W.M.P. Barracks, Regina, Sask., Canada. 

Naturalist.—W hat you have heard is quite correct. 
The ostrich is a very dangerous bird to face when 
it is angry. A blow from its powerful leg might 
seriously disable a man. A white man or native 
who enters an ostrich corral keeps off the attack of a 
bird by means of a branch which prevents it coming 
within striking distance. 

Northman.—K irkcudbright is said to preserve in its 
name that of St. Cuthbert, the shepherd-boy who 
became abbot of Melrose. Note also Penzance, 
the Saint’s Headland, “zanco” being said to 
stand for St. Anthony. “ Pen " means “ head." 


PHOTOG.—1. The lens is evidently too big. 2. A 
quarter-plate camera is quite largo enough to take 
away on the trip. 

D. S. F. (Buxton).—See Vol. XVIII, p. 126, for the 
article on “ How to Make an Electro-Magnetic 
Machine.” The numbers you ask for are out of 
print and can only be obtained second-hand. 

Little John.—W hat you liavo heard described are 
Chladni’s Figures— i.e., sand-patterns named after 
Chladni, a celebrated scientist who discovered them. 
The way to obtain them is as follows. Take a 
square or round plate of glass, supported horizontally 
upon a stand and clamped at its centre. Sprinkle 
fine white sand on the surface of the glass and then 
draw a fiddle-bow across one edge. A note will bo 
emitted, and the sand will at once begin to jump 
about. Before long a definite pattern will be pro¬ 
duced, and this may be preserved by gently laying 
over the surface of the plate a black sheet of paper 
freshly gummed : the white sand will adhere to 
the surface of this. A variety of patterns may be 
evolved according to the pitch of the note produced 
by the bow. 

J. HARBOTTLK.—1. For particulars as to wireless tele¬ 
graph operators write to Marconi House, Strand, 
London, W.C. The Marconi school for instruction 
is at Liverpool. See our articles on this subject. 2. 
We have no statistics available. 3. Addresses of 
contributors cannot be given. Your letter shall be 
forwarded to the writer in question. 

F. L. (Leicester).—1. The poodle is the dog most apt 
at learning tricks ; the majority of performing dogs 
belong to this well-known breed. He has a fine 
nose, too, and will make a good sporting dog if well 
trained; above all, he is good-tempered and 
affectionate. It is a great pity that the poodle’s 
coat should be cut—as one often sees it—into ah 
absurd resemblance of a naked lion. Leave your 
dog’s coat in its natural form, but wash and brush 
and comb it regularly to keep it in good condition. 
2. We have no addresses of dog barbers to give you ; 
every boy who keeps a dog ought to be able to look 
after his pet himself. 

A. F. POLLARD. — The "mystic letters” are 
chemical symbols. Translated they read thus: 
A1 = aluminium ; Br = bromine ; Cu — copper; 
Fe = iron ; Mn = manganese ; Sn tin. 

ENERGETIC.—Why not do your own soldering ? _ In 
a recent number we gave instructions how to make 
a " simple blowlamp ” for the purpose. Read this 
and make one for yourself; the cost is trifling. 

Harry B.—Whitewash the fowl-house inside, and 
repeat the operation twice a year. Carbolic powder 
or diluted carbolic acid, sprinkled on roof and walls 


N. O. B.—It would occupy too much space to tell 
you -here how to mount objects for the microscope. 
See " The Beginner’s Guide to the Microscope,” by 
Clias. E. Heath, F.R.M.S. (Pereival Marshall & Co.. 

- Poppin’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C., 1*. net). 

SEABOY.—What is known as the “ lateen rig ” is a 
lug-sail which tapers at one end and, being laced to 
a boom, does not require to be dipped when going 
about. It revolves upon the mast of itself, and 
sails free in front or behind it. " Yarmouth yawls ” 
are luggers that have two large masts carrying main 
and foretop respectively, and one mizzen; also 
a jib in fine weather. 

STRAIGHT Bat.—.A re you following the series 
of articles on Cricket by Wilfred Rhodes ? 

See the chapter on 44 Making Scoring 
Strokes.” if you want to know how to 
play crooked balls. When a ball, delivered 
by a right-hand bowler, " breaks back,” 
it twists from the off to the leg; should 
it twist from the leg to the off it is said to 
" break from leg.” 

Jack P. Heron.—W e have dealt with the 
subject in our last volume and cannot 

' recur to it so soon afterwards. The 
question of including Gardening notes 
every month is under consideration for the 
next volume. If such a feature is really 
in request by our readers we will rauko 
room for it. 

V. D. (Ipswich.)—-There is nothing manly 
about it, leave it alone and you will be 
thankful. It is manly to exercise your 
will power and to say that you refuse 
to be led into such practices. Your so- 
called 44 friend ” is scarcely worth the 
name; you must give him up if his 
influence is for evil. 

STUDENT.—A 44 lapsus lingua; ” (Latin) means 
“ a slip of the tongue,” and is applied to 
a mistake in uttering a word. Similar 
Latin phrases that are current are: 44 lapsus 
calami ” (a slip of the pen) and 44 lapsus 
incmoriie " (a slip of the memory). 

GFXIRGE BAKER.—.An English fartliing of 
1799, if in good condition, ought to be 
worth u shilling at least. The rubbing 
of the coin wliich you sent is too taint 
and indistinct for us to judge from. 


H. G. Holt.—N o such article has appeared 
in the 44 fe.O.P.” See Woodgato’s “ Boat 
Racing,” published at the Field office, but 
the outrigger therein described is an 
8-oar boat. 


TAXIDERMIST.—Should the large butterflies show 
signs of decay paint their bodies with a little solution 
of carbolic acid, equal parts of acid and water. 
Headless pins for specimens are obtainable. Valu¬ 
able specimens should be kept away from the 
light, or they will deteriorate. 

V. Knowles (Melbourne, Viet.).—The story in question 
is pure fiction, so you can set your mind at rest. As 
the author, however, is a 'scientist of no mean 
reputation many of his deductions are cleverly 
reasoned out. 



Prize Drawing in Pen-and-ink Sketch Competition: 
*‘A Funny Thing in Flannels.” (See last vol., p. 179.) 
Drawn by B. W. HANDLEY. 




Under the Edge of the Earth s 

A Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea” etc. 



**'Now!’—he clenched his fist savagely—'are you going quiet, wi’out a struggle, or are you 
going to let me choke you silly again ? ’ " (See p. 669.) 


CHAPTER XVII.-ON THE PRETTY POLL. 

rnHE long, long night dragged through 
its weary hours. Lying in a position 
from which he could obtain no relief, 
Dennis was tortured by the strain upon 
his body and the pressure of the rope that 
held hands and feet in bondage. The 
first half-hour seemed a day in length— 
a day packed full with mental pain and 
pain physical. He had struggled for a few 
seconds, but the breath seemed to leave his 
body with the exertion, so choking was the 
cruel gag that bound his mouth. He lay, 
therefore, after the first futile moments, 
in passive misery, the darkness weighing 
heavily upon his burning eyeballs, and 
adding terror to a situation already 
sufficiently awful. Oh, for a light—just 
one weak ray. The instinctive cry of us 
all. Oh, for the light, the kindly, cheering 
light! 

How had it all happened ? He could 
remember the sudden dash and clutch— 
but, after that ? He recaUed no blow, 
could feel no pain of bruise upon his head : 
he had no ache such as might come from 
being struck. There was singing in his 
ears, a slight confusion of thoughts, but 
that was surely natural enough under the 
circumstances. 

How had it all happened ? What matter ? 
There he was, and the question became 
rather, how should he get free ? He tried 
to work the hateful gag from his mouth ; 
tried till the effort almost made him sick, 
and then stopped for fear of violent retching 
setting in, a thing sufficiently serious in his 
then helpless position. The sound of stealthy 
footsteps came to hiB ears as ho lay quiet 
after this : the strip of sacking had not shut 
out sound. Hope revived for the instant. 
Perhaps already Leonard had missed him 
and tracked him. He heard a fumbling at 
the door, then a noise as of a padlock or chain 
being fixed, or unfixed: he prayed it might 
be the latter, even if that meant the return 
of his enemy. Then a snap : then the foot¬ 
steps receding: then silence. He was an 
idiot; Leonard could not have found him 
yet. He was trapped, trapped ignominiously, 
with no apparent chance of getting free. 

Had they missed him yet, even ? Surely, 
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j'C8. And if they had, what steps would 
they take to trace him ? He had left no 
clue as to his whereabouts. Stay! He 
remembered passing that constable: he 
might have noticed the way he had gone. 
Of course he would have noticed. There 
was hope yet, large hope. 

But already the pain in his limbs, the cruel 
cramp griping his muscles as if he might have 
been stretched upon the rack, brought his 
mind back to realities and took it sharply 
from further speculation. He had never 
suffered such pains before, had never felt 
so awfully helpless and at the same time 
so gripped with torture from which there 
seemed no prospect of ease. In sheer despair 
he tried to struggle again: but the acute 
fear of landing himself into some strained 
position from which he might be unable 
to recover, and which might still more 
cramp his already sufficiently tortured 
muscles, checked too violent action on his 
part. 

Again he lay still, breathing as best he 
could in short gasps, and praying as he had 
never prayed before—as he had never before 
had occasion to pray—that somehow, and 
somewhence, help might come to him in his 
sore straits. And so the long, long night 
dragged through its weary hours. Now 
and again, from sheer exhaustion, his brain 
lost grip of consciousness, and he dropped 
into uneasy, light-headed slumber, but al¬ 
ways to wake to fresh agony. 

It was so dark, so silent, so awfully lonely, 
that the occasional bark of a dog, sounding 
far away, came to him as a relief ; and when 
once he heard, or thought he heard, the neigh 
and champ of a horse, presumably in some 
stable close to the boat, hefounda company 
in the weird noise that he would not have 
thought possible. Gradually and with 
painful slowness the outer world seemed 
to be getting ready for the day. But to 
him, beyond the increase in sounds, there 
were as yet no signs of day itself; and he 
remembered, with a further sinking of heart, 
that bright sunlight might be in the heavens 
above, and yet the foul blackness be still 
his cloak. He heard at last the faint crowing 
of cocks afar off. There could be no doubt 
the world outside was waking up. Oh, for 
the light, the kindly, cheering light! 

How many times he had dropped into 
unconsciousness, and how many times been 
jerked back into life and agony again, he 
could not say. He had, however, just 
dreamed that he was being pushed, bound 
hand and foot, into a box too small to hold 
him, and had awoke with a cry which was 
stifled, and gurgled hideously in his throat, 
when he heard noises of men upon the wharf, 
and their voices. There was nothing too 
precious to have exchanged just then for 
the power to send out upon 
the startled morning air shriek 
upon shriek for help, before the 
men outside should bo gone ; 
shriek upon shriek which 
should let the whole world 
round know of his need for 
succour. But his pains were 
increased by his very helpless¬ 
ness, lying there with no power, 
and help so near to hand. 

He heard at last 
the voice of the 
man who had 
brought him to 
this pass. He heard 
movements, and 
the sound as of a 
derrick working; 
shouts, counter- 
shouts, the running 
of a chain; then 
bumps and thuds 


that shook the heavy barge. This ex¬ 
perience was repeated over and over again 
for some time. He listened, making renewed 
efforts to rid himself of the gag, or to produce 
a noise by striking body or feet upon some 
obstacle. All in vain : his captor evidently 
understood the use of knots and cords. 
There was nothing for it but to wait. 

The barge was being loaded now, but 
sooner or later the fellow' must visit him ; 
he couldn’t possibly—the thought made him 
grow cold with horror—he couldn’t possibly 
mean to starve him. He was thirsty, had 
indeed been thirsty for some time, and was 
beginning to feel sick and faint for want of 
food. Hadn’t he had enough to put up with, 
in all conscience, without these further 
torments ? 

A strangled ray had found its way into 
the place through a chink. It wrs some 
slight comfort to him ; helped to make the 
dark less awful. After a time the noise of 
loading grew less ; then it ceased altogether. 
Ho could hear the bargemen talking, and 
answering calls. Then again things were 
quiet. Still no one came near his prison. 
But after another period of dazed half- 
consciousness he heard the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs upon the stones, and the 
shouts of the man. He raised his head— 
poor lad! this w*as well-nigh the only 



motion possible to him—and listened 
intently. There was a trampling on the 
deck above him—that would be to fix the 
tow-rope—and the footsteps died away to 
the stem. He heard the noise as of a pole 
dragging along the edge of the barge; then 
felt, or thought he felt, a slight movement. 
A few seconds more of intense listening, then 
the faint ripple of water. Yes! They were 
off. Oh, for the power to shout ! 

Ho began again to struggle. Fear,, 
anger, desperation—all lent strength and 
fire for the moment, but for the moment 
only ; he was too far gone for much more, 
and his struggles soon ceased. Just as he- 
sank back he heard a call—“ Hi! Bill! ”— 
and then an answering shout, gruff enough, 
from the fellow on board : a surly “ What’s 
up ? ” This w’as followed by a rough 
“ Whoa ! ” and a few seconds later he felt 
the boat had stopped again. It could not 
have glided far. His heart beat fast; hope 
flickered up once more. They had tracked 
hi in, and had stayed the barge ! Oh, good 
old Leonard ! 

They would be sure to spot him now f 
Still, just one crj’—only one ! He strove 
till black in the face, but no single sound 
could he make. Yet they would find him, 
for all that, and then there would be a day 
of reckoning for my gentleman of the barge ? 

He held his head up as high as he could, 
on the alert for the slightest sound to toll 
of his coming rescue ; but no more voices 
reached his ear, though he thought he heard 
the man’s returning tread. Then followed 
a surly grow l to the horse, and a slight jerk, 
with the subsequent ripple of water round 
the bows. His head fell back upon the 
straw and despair took sullen grip of his 
heart. 

It was perhaps an hour later, though to 
him it seemed like several, when once more 
he heard the call to the horse to stop, and 
soon after a gentle grating noise told him that 
the vessel had touched the bank. Foot¬ 
steps drew near his prison, there was a 
fumbling at the lock, and then the joyous 
light streamed in upon him for a moment, 
as the bargeman entered. But only for 
a moment ; the next instant the door was 
closed again. The lighting of the candle, 
however, gave some relief from the inter¬ 
minable darkness. He looked up with all 
the defiance of which he was capable into 
his captor’s face. The man held a plate of 
thick bread and butter, balanced upon a 
cup of steaming coffee. Ho gave a grin 
as he set these down. 

“ Sleep well ? ” he asked coarsely, and 
stooped to the lad. 

“ It’s ’appened loovely,” he said. “ Seems 
like Providence might ’a been watching 
things for me, t’ way it’s all come out \ 
Theer’s t’ missus and kids gone for a bit of 
a ’olidy, and me all by mysel’. Theer’s you 
comes down to t’ dock late of a neet, and no 
one, nobbut me, about. Theer’s me, as 
know's a tidy little trick in t’ 
choking way, as puts a man 
off his heead in loss ’n no time 
—and makes it Kingdom Come 
for ’im, too, if you aren’t gey 
careful. Ay, it’s ’appened 
loovely ; that it ’as ! ” 

Hutton continued to stare at 
him fixedly. 

“See heie, lad,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ we’re in a lonely bit 
o’ t’ canal. I'm going to loose 
t’ cloth off you, and if you 
was to screech youreel’ silly 
theer’s no one ’Id hear you. 
But if you’ve a mind to try, 
on it goes again, sharp. So I 
tells you ! ” 

He untied the sacking and 
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took out the gag. The relief was unspeak¬ 
able. Hutton spat, to clear his mouth, 
and drew a long, deep breath. The fellow 
untied the cord from the ring, and helped 
the boy to a sitting posture. In spite of 
himself, Hutton was unable to keep back a 
sharp exclamation of pain, so acute was the 
cramped feeling. 

“ Ay,” laughed the fellow, “ I reckon it 
bain’t all beer and skittles. Tak a sup ! ” 

He poured out some coffee into the 
saucer and held it to the poor, parched lips. 
Hutton drank till it was empty, and looked 
at the food without speaking. The man 
held out a slice of bread and butter, and 
the boy bit at it eagerly. No use in allowing 
foolish pride to weaken him by the refusal 
of sustenance; he could not say how much 
he might be in need of it before he was free: 
And thus, in pain and cramp, he was fed 
till his heart revived somewhat. 

“ Now,” said the fellow, 11 down you goes 
again, maister ! ” 

Then for the first time Dennis spoke. 

“ Are you going to put that filthy thing 
into my mouth again ? ” 

44 Ay, am I ! ” 

44 I give you my word of honour not to 
shout, if you won’t.” 

44 Not me, maister ! I’ll mak’ sure wi’out 
that.” 

44 Well, at any rate,” urged Hutton, 
“ alter my position. Tie my hands in front 
for a change. I—I’m tuckered out.” 

He fell back as he spoke, and the fellow 
looked at him. 

“ You’ll ’a to wait, while we stops for a 
bit, at t’ dinner time,” he said, a little less 
roughly. The lad was about to speak 
further, to know the reason of this outrage. 
He would have asked that earlier, but 
that his needs were so pressing upon him. 


But, forcing the gag back, the fellow left him 
pinioned as before. This time, however, he 
did not lock the door ; he even, to Hutton’s 
unspeakable relief, left it slightly ajar. 

Some little time later the boy again heard 
voices outside. The man had evidently been 
hailed from the bank, and, having stopped 
the horse, was engaged in speech with some 
one. Hutton could hear almost every word ; 
their purport made him feel his helplessness 
more than ever, for it was the constable in 
plain clothes, who had been sent after the 
barge from Carndale to ascertain that the 
man was no party to Dennis’s disappearance. 
He could hear question and answer. The 
barefaced bluff of the fellow ; his consummate 
skill in acting, struck the lad. Why, he had 
even invited the constable on to the boat, 
and Hutton heard his impudent defiance. 

“ Theer’s nobbut me aboard. Here’s t’ 
cabin, and theer’s t’ cargo and yon’s t’ 
stall at far end, wi’t’ door on t’ latch. I’ve 
no call to let you come peepin’ round, and 
you’ve no call to claim it. But you can 
look for yourself, if you’ve a mind.” 

Evidently the man had peered casually 
into the living cabin, and gone away satis¬ 
fied. The veriest bluff—but how cruelly 
successful. 

At the dinner hour Hutton’s bandage was 
eased slightly, his hands being fastened in 
front of him ; but the pain of partiall}' 
restored circulation and altered trend of 
muscle was excruciating for a time. Thus 
for, as far as he could judge, two days and 
three nights, the awful journey continued. 
Sunday was passed in or near some village: 
doubtless the barge had stayed its course 
lest too unseemly haste might give the 
fellow and his plans away. But when the 
horrid gag was removed from his tortured 
mouth to enable him to get food and drink 
(To be continued.) 


he was unable bv any questioning to obtain 
information, either as to the fate proposed 
for him, or the reason for this treacherous 
outrage. The bargee kept a defiant silence 
on these matters. 

According to his calculation it must have 
been Monday night, and late in the night, 
when for the last time in his dark chamber 
he received a visit. The open door admitted 
this time a second man; even in the dark 
he knew there were two. At last he was 
going to be freed ! 

The door closed, and a light was struck. 
Behind the bargeman stooped a man, slightly 
younger in appearance, in seafaring garb, 
who eyed him with a curious and cold stare. 

“ Hark ye, maister,” said hio captor, 
“ I’ve a word for you. Your feyther put 
me in jail— me, mind you !—for nowt but a 
bit o’ rabbit killing, and downing t’ chap 
as interfered. I’m none t’ sort to forget nor 
yet to forgive.” He muttered a string of 
oaths, and Hutton shuddered to hear him. 
(< Now' I’ve got a holt on you, and things is 
going to be evened up. This here captain's 
going to give you a free trip wi’ him to fc’ 
other side o’ t’ warld: and by t’ time as 
you’re back your feyther ’ll be ready wi’ 
a good penny piece, I’m thinking, to 6ee 
you safe and sound. We’ll hope so, at 
all events. Now ! ”—he clenched his fist 
savagely—“are you going quiet, wi’out a 
struggle, or are you going to let me choke you 
silly again ? Nod your head, if it’s quiet.” 

It were best to go conscious; Dennis 
nodded his head sullenly. 

44 Quiet it is ! But, if you so much as 
gives a kick-” 

He shook his fist, leaving the sentence 
unfinished ; and, the light being blown out, 
the boy felt himself hoisted up between the 
two. 




“Southward Hot” to the: Pole: 

Antarctica, or -the Land of the Snow Queen* 


NT A RCTICA 
is the name 
given to the 
continent 
on which is 
the South 
Pole, the 
Pole being a 
mathemat¬ 
ical point 
“ without 
parts or 
magni¬ 
tude,” 
which the 
explorer 
has to 
reach and 
“ make it 
so ” — as 
the captain of a ship makes noon. 

The navigating officer may be right or 
ho may be wrong, though he is rarely much 
out; but the locating of the Pole is a more 
difficult matter than the fixing of a ship’s 
noon. It means the determination of a 
spot no more than a cricket pitch in dia¬ 
meter, on an expanse of snow and ice in a 
cruel temperature to finger sextant or theo¬ 
dolite screws in, and with the sun at so low 
an altitude, never more than 23 $ degrees, 
that owing to refraction the disc is fre¬ 
quently the shape of a Rugby football. 


By W. J. GORDON. 

Antarctica has been known to be where 
it is for literally thousands of years. The 
idea of its existence is as old as that of the 
earth being a globe. Aristotle knew that 
the earth was a sphere; and among his 
proofs, now used in school-books, are the 
circular horizon no matter where a man 
may stand, and the circular shadow cast by 
the earth on the moon during an eclipse. 
Eratosthenes went further, two and a half 
centuries before the Christian Era, and 
estimated the circumference of the globe 
at 25,000 miles, which was really wonderful, 
considering the facts he had as a basis. 

If it were true that the earth was a globe, 
clearly there must be land at the South 
Pole ; and this developed into the idea of 
the Antipodes. These lands of the south, 
as no one had been known to go there, were 
supposed to be cut off from those of the 
north by a torrid zone t hat no human being 
could pass through. 

This Greek theory was, however, not 
accepted by the early Christians ; and those 
who believed in the Antipodes were regarded 
as heretics until the travels of Marco Polo 
caused men to doubt, and the voyages of 
the s>anen sent out by Prince Henry the 
Navigator not only completely demolished 
the notions of a flat earth and an impassable 
burning zone, but brought a vast southern 
continent on to the maps which extended 
northwards nearly to the equator. Diaz 


cut off Africa from that continent by 
rounding the Cape of Good Hope. Magellan 
cut off America from it by going through 
the straits named after him. Drake cut 
off Tierra del Fuego by rounding Cape Horn. 
Tasman cut off Australia from it. Cook, on 
his first voyage, cut off New Zealand 
from it; and with every discovery in the 
southern hemisphere the continent became 
smaller on the map. 

Then Cook, on his second voyage, was 
sent definitely to find it. He sailed round 
the whole of the Southern Ocean and found 
no trace of it north of the Antarctic Circle. 
On January 17, 1773, he crossed the Circle, 
taking his two ships, the Resolution and the 
Adventure , through an open sea with only 
one iceberg in sight, though before the day 
was over the bergs were in crowds and in 
front of him was a barrier of ice that stretched 
right across his path and forced him to 
retreat. This, the first crossing of the 
Antarctic Circle, was due south of the 
Mozambique Channel. On November 15, 
Cook again crossed the Circle, this time 
south of tho Society Islands, and spent eight 
days within it, to be again stopped by the 
ice barrier; and on January 20, 1774, he 
crossed it for the third time, south of Easter 
Island, during this third attempt to find the 
continent, reaching his farthest south of 
71° 10" in longitude 106° 54'W. on January 
30. 
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Forty-five years passed, and then William 
Smith of Blyth discovered the South Shet- 
lands in a wide rounding of Cape Horn in 
search of better weather. Then Americans 
in search of fur seals made their way to 
these, among them Nathaniel Palmer in 
the Hero. One day in 1821, Palmer, on a 
voyage all alone, was caught in a fog in 
Bransfield Channel. When the fog rolled 
up, there, to his amazement and alarm, was 
a man-o’-war on each side of him ! Think¬ 
ing they had come to catch him, he hoisted 
the Stars and Stripes and to his greater 
surprise the warships replied by sending up 
the St. Andrew’s Cross. Palmer thought 
it was a joke and went on board one of the 
ships to inquire. 

It was no joke ; they were the Vostok and 
Mirni sent by the Czar Alexander under 
Bellingshausen to find the continent that 
Cook had failed to reach. The Russian 
was fortunate and did well, but as he wrote 
in Russian, w hat he did remained practically 
unknown until the German translation was 
published in 1902. In his throe years’ 
voyage, 1819-1821, he crossed and re-crossed 
the Antarctic Circle six times, sailing 
forty-one degrees within it; and, though he 
did not get so far south as Cook, he filled up 
all the gaps, and proved 
that there was an open 
sea all round the globe 
south of 60°. 

Then James Weddell, 
a master in the Royal 
Navy, retired in 1816 at 
the close of the war, went 
sealing to the South 
Shetlands in the Jane in 
1819; and, in the Jane 
accompanied by the 
cutter Beaufoy , in 1822, 
to the South Orkneys and 
beyond, in search of land, 
reaching on February 20, 

1823, 74° 15' in longitude 
34° 16' 45' W., but find¬ 
ing none. This was 
Weddell’8 farthest—3° 5' 
better than Cook — a 
really remarkable voyage. 

John Biscoe, another 
sealer, ten years afterwards sailed round 
the world in these high latitudes, and in 
February 1832, south of the South Shet¬ 
lands, discovered Graham Land, whose 
southerly boundary has not yet been 
reached; and this was the first land found 
within the Antarctic Circle and may prove 
to be the first landing on the long-sought 
continent. 

Another of these sealing captains, John 
Balleny, on February 10, 1839, discovered 
the five Balleny Islands, south of Stewart 
Island and just within the Circle ; and to 
the Enderby men we also owe Enderby Land 
and Kemp Land south of the Crozets and 
just on the Circle, which may also prove to 
be continental. The discovery by Balleny 
was of importance as he returned to London 
in time to bring it to the knowledge of 
Captain James Clark Ross, who went that 
way in his voyage to the South Pole. 

The expedition sent out by the British 
Government under Ross was to find the 
continent, the South Pole and the South 
Magnetic Pole, the last object being that 
with which the proposal began. Ross had 
found the North Magnetic Pole, why not 
give him a chance of finding the other ? 
Magnetic observations in the southern 
hemisphere were much required. Gauss 
declared on theoretical grounds that the 
South Magnetic Pole w’as somewhere about 
66 ° S. and 146° E.; Ross was the very man 
to go and see, and also to take charge of 
any magnetic work whatever, and he had 


seventeen years’ t experience of service in 
Arctic seas. There was no better man, and 
no expedition did better work. 

But it was a long time being talked about, 
so long that the French endeavoured to 
get there before him, and they did little, 
and the Americans tried to get there, and 
they did less. The French commander was 
Dumont D’Urville, the naval officer who in 
1820 had seen a statue just dug out in 
the island of Melos, and had wTitten home 
about it in such laudatory terms that it w as 
bought for the Louvre, where it is to-day— 
the Venus of Milo. He was also the man 
who was sent to search the Pacific for the 
lost La Perouse, his southern voyage having 
been intended to be to the Pacific Islands, 
until, at the last moment, the French king 
added to it a trip or two to the Antarctic, 
much to D’Urville’s disgust. 

He went south in 1838, but was stopped 
by the ice-pack which for two months he 
vainly tried to get through. In January 
1840 he tried again, and this time he landed 
on the coast he called Adelie Land after his 
wife, from whom also the Adelie penguins 
are named ; and later on he named Cote 
Claire, which is not within the Circle, after 
Madame Jacquinot. A few days afterwards 


Two Antarctic Heroes. 

he sighted a brig flying the Stars and Stripes. 
Up went the Tricolour, and the American, 
one of Wilkes's men, thinking—as Palmer 
had done—that the stranger wanted to 
capture him, turned sharp to the south, and 
ran off into the fog with as much sail as he 
could carry ! 

Wilkes, who was of English parentage, 
had a most difficult task. His expedition 
was badly fitted out, his ships were quite 
unsuitable for the work, and he had semi- 
mutinous officers and crew who caused him 
to be court-martialled when he came home. 
He did little beyond mistaking the Balleny 
Islands for the mainland and adding to them 
a stretch of imaginary coast which many 
succeeding expeditions have sailed over, as 
they have sailed over the imaginary dis¬ 
coveries of the American Morrell. 

Ross went out in the Erebus , with Crozier 
in the Terror. On January 9, 1841, he 
was through the ice barrier and out in the 
open sea on his way to Victoria Land, which 
he got close up to five days after. On the 
12th he landed on Possession Island and 
on the 28th he discovered the two volcanoes 
named after his ships. He went as far 
south as 78° 4'. By his observations he 
found the position of the South Magnetic 
Pole, but considering that there was no 
good place to winter in he returned to 
Tasmania to try again next summer. 

On December 18, he was again up against 
the pack, which he could not get through; 
and in it he was drifted north, and after 


sixty-four days of continuous effort amid 
the ico he made for the Falkland Islands. 
On March 9, 1841, he was caught in a storm 
that nearly sent both ships to the bottom 
in the dead of night. A largo berg was 
seen ahead and quite close to the Erebus ; 
the ship was immediately hauled to the 
wind on the port tack, with the expectation 
of being able to weather it; but at that 
moment the Terror was observed running 
down upon her under her topsails and 
foresail; and as it was impossible for her 
to clear both the berg and the Erebus , 
collision was inevitable. 

“ We instantly hove all aback,” says 
Ross. “ to diminish the violence of the 
shock; but the concussion when she struck us 
was such as to throw' almost everyone off his 
feet; our bowsprit, fore-topmast, and other 
smaller spars, were carried away ; and the 
ships hanging together, entangled by their 
rigging, and dashing against each other 
with fearful violence, were falling down 
upon the weather face of the lofty berg under 
our lee, against which the waves were 
breaking and foaming to near the summit 
of its perpendicular cliffs. Sometimes she 
rose high above us, almost exposing her 
keel to view, and again descended as we in 
our turn rose to the top 
of the wave, threatening 
to bury her beneath us, 
whilst the crashing of the 
breaking upperworks and 
boats increased the horror 
of the scene.” 

Providentially they 
cleared ; but the Terror 
had the iceberg close 
under her lee. A dreadful 
shipwreck and death 
appeared inevitable; 
there was no alternative 
but to run for a dark 
place they had seen which 
might be an opening, or 
get smashed on the berg. 
The helm was put a- 
starboard, and with the 
help of the sails the ship 
answered it. Rushing 
past the berg, the Terror 
was covered with the foam caused by the 
sea breaking against it. Every moment 
they were expecting to strike ice right 
ahead. 

“ Hard a-port! ” was screamed out from 
forward, and hope died. 

" Hard a-port! Brace round the head- 
yards! Shiver the main-topsail,” cried 
the captain as if he w ere steering into any 
harbour. The men flew to the ropes, 
although there was not one on board but 
thought all hope had fled. She came 
round, and passed through an opening 
between two bergs not twice the breadth of 
the ship , the foam and spray dashing over 
them o» each side as they passed. Several 
other alarms were given owing to the 
small stuff washed from the bergs 
looking like more bergs in the darkness, 
but they were safe though they did not 
know it. 

Four weeks after this narrow escape the 
two ships were at anchor off Falkland 
Island. In December the third attempt 
was made to get at the Pole, and 
after making several discoveries of 
land the Circle was crossed on March 1, 
1843; but ten days after, as no pro¬ 
gress could be made south of 71° 30', 
Ross reluctantly gave orders to return 
home. In his one year of success and 
two years of failure he had really done 
wonders. And he had unmistakably found 
Antarctica. 

With the slight knowledge of the Southern 
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Continent obtained by Ross, people were 
content for thirty years. Then Captain 
Nares in the Challenger crossed the Circle 
in February 1874, the first time the attempt 
had been made in a steamship; but after 


colliding with an iceberg she returned, her 
business being with the sea and not the 
land. Then steam whalers went to frequent 
these icy seas, and then in 1895 the Borch- 
grevink expedition wintered in the north of 


Victoria Land, at Cape Adare, as described 
in the twenty-fourth volume of the Boy’s 
Own Paper, which in other articles has 
dealt with the subsequent expeditions to 
the far South. 
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Through Afghan 
. Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of 

Sinclair of the Scouts," “ Jeffrey of 
the White Wolf Trail," etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—IN KABUL.—SPIES OF AFZUL ALI. 


hat Afzul Ali is 
a wily old fox.’’ 
said Nicholson to 
Bob, as the two 
sat together in a 
house in Kabul. 
“It was a 
revelation t o 
me of Afghan 
subtlety when 
I saw him riding 
in with Meadows 
and the rest, 
looking for all 
the world as though he had been ready to 
give his life for the safety of the convoy. 
iShah Shujah must be a man of simple mind 
to be so easily deceived.” 

“ He is not deceived. Everybody knows 
the part Afzul Ali would play, and his 
effrontery is looked upon as a good joke 
among the Afghans. By them it is con¬ 
sidered to be the height of cleverness. He 
will probably claim a considerable sum for 
guarding the convoy through the Khyber 
Pass, and he will get it. A lakh of rupees 
does not go far among the Afghan Sirdars, 
but it is the price of peace. So long as 
British gold is plentiful in Kabul Shah 
Shujah will rule, or rather reign. When it 
runs dry, the throne will soon become 
vacant. Not all the power of Britain will 
hold him in the seat of authority when 
rupees and bayonets are transferred else¬ 
where. Strength is the only argument an 
Afghan understands, and you must 
remember that they hate the British and 
all other Feringhees with an undying and 
unreasoning bitterness. You may give 
them untold wealth, and they will smile 
upon you, but all the while their hands are 
clutching their daggers, and they are 
wondering which is the best place to drive 
them in.” 

“ You have a poor opinion of the Afghans, 
Lari Khan,” laughed Nicholson, “ and yet 
I understand that they have treated you 
very well.” 

“ On the contrary,” said Bob, “ I have 
the highest esteem for the virtues of the 
Afghans, their courage, hospitality, courtesy, 
juitriotism, and that faithfulness in matters 


of friendship which makes them the most 
loyal of comrades, but I know also their 
cunning and duplicity, their awful cruelty 
and abominable treachery, their avarice 
and lying, and their ungovernable passions. 
They have little idea of anything beyond the 
range of their own desires and passions, and 
while every man thinks that he is devoted 
to Afghanistan, he is really devoted to 
himself and the clan to which he belongs. 
I do not intend to stay very long in Kabul. 
If Afzul Ali knows that I have escaped to 
the city, and his spies will soon acquaint 
him with the fact, my life will not be worth 
a pinch of salt. He knows that I have 
plenty to avenge, and as a sensible villain 
he will do his best to provide for me. As 
for you, Nicholson, you will probably stay 
here for some time.” 

“ Not for long. Lari Khan; I heard 
this morning that the 27th Native Infantry 
is to relieve the 16th at Ghuznee in a month 
or two. They are ordered to Kandahar 
and we must take their place. I suppose 
you know the city.” 

“ I know it well. I was there when 
Hyder Khan held it for the Ameer Dost 
Mohammed, and escaped just before the 
British flags were hoisted upon the citadel 
tower. The Afghans were amazed that a 
fortress supposed to be impregnable, and 
situated on a wind-swept precipice, could 
have been taken by so few men in one 
stormy night. They have never forgiven nor 
forgotten the disgrace, and if, at any time, 
an opportunity arises for the recapture of 
Ghuznee by the Afghans, well, I tell you 
frankly, Nicholson, it will be a sad lookout 
for the British whose ill luck it is to be in 
the city at that time. They will be 
massacred without mercy, and any treachery 
will not be considered too base to lure them 
into the hands of the Afghans.” 

“ I expect I shall be ordered to go 
with the corps,” said Nicholson. “ From 
all I hear the fellows in Ghuznee are having 
a quiet time. The inhabitants are friendly, 
and take plonty of interest in the regimental 
sports. I mean to study the language in 
order to qualify for a position in Shah 
Shujah’s army, unless something better 
turns up in Hindostan. In any case I 


hope to see something of you. Why don’t 
you go in for a position under Shah Shujah ? 
You are almost an Afghan, and can speak 
the language better than most natives. 
Your old friend the Mullah had plenty of 
influence, and you would probably be 
made a Sirdar straight off. In Kabul you 
would have any amount of opportunities, 
and even if Dost Mohammed turned up as 
victor, you would be all right. Any side 
means success and a high position for you. 
I wish I had your chances. Lari Khan.” 

Bob was seated near the lattice window 
which looked out upon a side street. He 
saw a man walking slowly along, scrutinising 
the wall of the house. Presently he turned 
and joined three men who were waiting 
in an alley. They pointed to the house 
and held an animated conversation. 

“ Look here, Nicholson,” said Bob, “ do 
not come too near the lattice. That is 
one reason why I must clear out of Kabul. 
Those men are Afreedees in the pay of Afzul 
Ali, they have followed me to this house, 
and know that I am lodging in the city. 
Amran Ali and Talib are keeping watoh 
in the courtyard and will stop anyone who 
tries to enter, but you can see what it 
means. Afzul Ali has hundreds of men in 
Kabul; he dare not lodge here if he had 
not. His house is like a fortress. He will 
not rest until he knows that I am dead. 
If the houses of Kabul were made of wood 
or anything which would burn easily, this 
place would be set on fire some night and 
every man within it would either be burned, 
or murdered as he tried to escape. For 
this reason I must get out of Kabul as 
quietly as possible, in disguise, and try to 
reach Ghari Ghilzai. I have a fort there, 
situated on an island in the centre of a 
fairly large lake. It is, to all appearance, 
deserted and dismantled, but I have ample 
stores of all kinds there, and, if I can gather 
a few Ghilzais about me, I may be able to 
hold my own against Afzul Ali and his 
tribe. But now, let us put this thing to 
the test. I will go into the street and walk 
towards the Grand Bazaar. The men will 
follow me. Then I want you and Amran 
to follow them. Talib is too much knocked 
about to be worth much in a struggle just 
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now, bat we three will be quite able to 
hold our own. So not lose sight of me and 
join me when we come to the Bazaar.” 

Bob slipped his pistols in his belt, took 
np his English rifle, and after saying a few 
words to Amran, walked into the street. 
He had not gone more than ten yards when 
the man he had first seen began to follow 
him. The others, pretending to be engaged 
in barter, also drifted along the street in 
the same direction. Nicholson and Amran 
immediately emerged from the house and 
walked after them. 

They had not gone very far when the 
men saw that they were being followed by 
Nicholson. They turned to meet him, and 
as they drew near began to talk about 
accursed Feringhees in a loud tone. They 
handled their weapons and spread across 
the roadway. Nicholson was not the man 
to be jostled out of his path by Briton or 
Afghan. He said something in a sharp voice 
and brushed against the leader. A knife 
flashed out, barely missing his throat. 
The next instant Nicholson landed the 
would-be murderer a blow on the side of Mb 
jaw that knocked him half Benseless on the 
roadway. 

“ Leave them to me, Amr an,” he shouted 
in the Sikh tongue ; “ we want no bloodshed. 
Fists will settle this little affair.” 

Before Amran had decided what to do 
Nicholson had battered the two men with 
a perfect volley of scientifically planted 
blows. Upon head, face, ohest, and stomach 
his fists hammered like a machine, and in 
two minutes the Afreedees were thinking 
that an earthquake had struck them. 

Fortunately, as the street was a side 
one, out of the track of passers-by, Nicholson 
had the business very much to himself, and 
the spies received a punishment that more 
than satisfied them that it was dangerous 
to meddle with a Feringhee Irishman. 
Amran would have used Ms knife upon the 
prostrate men, but Nicholson commanded 
Mm to refrain, and they followed Bob, 
leaving tho Afreedees lying on the ground. 

Bob walked through the Bazaar, and 
then passed out by the Lahore Gate, to the 
British camp outside the city, dogged by 
the spy until he passed a sentry. 

“It is all right,” he said in English, 
quietly, “ I am going to see Captain Meadows 
of the Artillery. There is an Afreedee 
dogging me. Turn Mm back if he tries to 
pass, and see that he returns to the city.” 

“ All right, sir,” replied the sentry, 
“ I know how to deal with gentry of that 
sort.” 

But the Afreedee saw that the chase 
was over for an hour or two; he turned 
on Ms heel and went back to Kabul, where 
he lay in a house not far from the Gate, 
watching and waiting for Bob’s return. 
Presently Nicholson and Amran Ali came 
sauntering along to the camp. 

Bob determined that he would not 
re-enter Kabul. When his friends joined 
him in Captain Meadows’ tent, it was 
decided that Talib should be warned to 
leave the house by climbing over the court¬ 
yard wall into another garden, and so make 
his way, unseen, to another part of the 
city, then to assume a disguise and endeavour 
to reach the Lake Tower at Ghari GMlzai. 
Bob and Amran would disguise themselves 
as Usbeg camel-drivers and set out next 
day with a company of the 27th Native 
Infantry, who were to leave for Ghuznee. 
When they came to the mountain path 
wMch led to Ghari Ghilzai they would slip 
away at night, and try to get to the Lake. 

Captain Meadows was anxious to bo 
sent to Ghuznee with Nicholson, but, 
unfortunately, as the sequel showed, artillery 
experts could not be spared from Kabul, and 


thus when the time of crisis came, the guns 
of Ghuznee were useless because of the lack 
of men to work them properly. Early next 
morning the Infantry detachment mustered 
for the ninety miles march to Ghuznee. 
A fair amount of the heavier impedimenta 
of the regiment was being sent with them, 
and the camels were grunting as the loads 
were made up. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

rHE FORTRESS OR THE LAKE. 

mran Ali was now in his 
element. He was clothed 
in the picturesque rags of 
an Usbeg, and looked as 
though the dirt of forty 
years was on his face 
and hands and hair. 
Bob wore Ms black 
beard, and a heavy 
lambskin hat con¬ 
cealed the fact 
that his head was 
shaven as bare as a billiard ball. Their 
skill in all transport work enabled them to 
win the approval of the sergeants, and 
presently the detachment moved ofl past 
the Rikabashee Fort and Beymaroo village, 
and soon Kabul was lost to sight behind 
them. 

Next morning the transport leaders 
called in vain for the two export Usbegs 
who had handled the camels so skilfully. 
Two tattered costumes were discovered 
among some fodder, but the men had 
disappeared without leaving a trace of 
their whereabouts. Bob and Amran had 
crept out of the camp shortly before midnight, 
eluding the sentries, and were now snugly 
sheltered in a little cave in the hills. 

The mountains were still held in the 
last grip of winter, and there was snow 
everywhere upon the hills. Yet Spring was 
unlocking the land and there was an 
exhilarating vigour in the clear air, while 
the electricity in the atmosphere seemed to 
make the men alert in every fibre of their 
being. A large dung and thistle-top fire 
was burning, and Amran was turning his 
Afghan bread upon the iron plate or girdle 
which he always carried. 

“ We ought to reach Lake Shamil in 
four or five days, Amran,” Bob said, as he 
lay watching the preparations for a meal; 
“ and we must make straight for the Lake 
Tower. If the Afreedee thieves have 
discovered our boat, the task will be a 
difficult one for you to get over, but I am 
hoping that the rock harbour has not been 
discovered. Once in the tower we can lie 
snug until Talib joins us, and then we must 
contrive to send a message to the Ghilzai 
tribesmen who live between here and the 
Khyber. Surely Abdul the Mullah had many 
friends there. If we can do nothing among 
the Ghilzais, we must try to raise a force 
from the disbanded, fugitive soldiers of 
the Ameer. 

“ At any rate I mean to leave nothing 
undone, in order to gather a strong force 
in and around the tower. Afzul Ali has 
plenty to keep Mm buBily engaged in Kabul, 
and doubtless Ghari GMlzai is under the 
control of one of his headmen. What the 
Afreedee could do by treachery, we can also 
effect, and you may be sure that I am not 
going to leave the wrongs of our beloved 
Abdul the Mullah and his people unavenged. 
The sight of that ghastly head is always 
before me, and I cannot rest until something 
has been done. Besides, we ought to know 
more about the results of the attack, so 
far as the riches of tho Mullah arc concerned. 
I know that he had amassed a considerable 
amount of treasure in gold and precious 


stones. His Jagheer has been a wealthy 
one for many years, and he had bought 
emeralds and diamonds from Persian 
merchants in order to have Ms money in 
a form wMch was easy to carry about. 
Afzul Ali may have discovered the treasure, 
but I do not think so, or he would not have 
been so keen in the matter of attacking 
convoys. That is a dangerous game to 
play with the British. However, we have 
much to learn, and when we are once quietly 
settled in the tower, we shall set about 
finding everything out.” 

“ The Mullah was a wise man. Lari 
Khan, and knew that an attack would be 
made upon him,” said Amran, thoughtfully. 
“ He would endeavour to secrete his wealth, 
especially that part of it wMch was easily 
moved about. We have many hiding-places 
in Afghanistan, for the times make ns 
cautious, and you may be certain that 
Abdul was prepared in this respect. He 
would hardly dare to use the tower, for 
it is too public a plaoe, and could be searched 
without much difficulty. We must drag 
the canals and search the wells, and it may 
be that some of our old troop escaped the 
massacre. Allah knows, we may have good 
fortune yet.” 

They lay throughout the day, and 
journeyed in the night to elude all 
observation, and in the early morning of 
the fifth day saw Lake Shamil glistening 
before them. They saw Afreedees busy 
in the fields, and a large party of mounted 
men came from Ghari Ghilzai and moved 
towards one of the hill roads. When night 
came they made their way cautiously to 
the banks of the Lake. They found the 
little cleft in the rocks where the boat 
used to be secreted, but it was now empty. 
The boat had evidently been carried off 
and destroyed. 

“ I must swim to the tower,” said 
Bob, removing his clothes as he spoke; 
“ Mde here, Amran, and wait until I return. 
There may be some Afreedees living on the 
island, although it does not look like it. 
If there are, the boat will be there.” 

He plunged into the cold water ; masses 
of ice floated about, and in some places 
the cold was so intense that Bob felt cramped. 
The exercise, however, kept his blood 
flowing, and after a while he was able to 
drag himself into the shelter of the rocks 
on the island. The tower was wrapped 
in silence. The ladder steps had been 
taken away, and there was nothing to show 
that any living creature was about. 

Bob crept noiselessly to the other side 
of the tower, and there, to his great joy, 
saw his boat. The sails were in it, and the 
oars lay on the seats. It had been drawn 
under a shelf of rock and was concealed 
from the Bight of anyone on the mainland. 
Bob pushed it off, and wrapped the foresail 
around Ms sMvering body ; then he seized 
the oars and began to pull vigorously to the 
plaoe where he had left Amran. 

The Khyberee had made a fire in the 
hollow of the rocks and prepared some hot 
tea, and tMs soon restored Bob to something 
like warmth. 

“ You are a genius, Amran,” said he 
with immense satisfaction, “ to t hink of 
tMs. I thought that I should have been 
frozen in the water. My limbs were cramped 
until I began to row. The tower, I think, 
is deserted. I heard nothing stirring. The 
steps are away, but the gate is fastened. 
We must break the door in. Come along, 
throw the embers of the fire into the lake 
and leave no traces. We will row across to 
the island.” 

When they reached the tower. Bob 
pulled the mast out of the boat, and placed 
it against the wall. He climbed up, and 
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found that lie was about ten feet from the 
door. 

“ Hand mo a stone, Ainran, a large one. 
and give ino tho pieces of wood the oars 
are moved in.” 

Amran handed him four rowlocks and 
Bob tried to drive them into the crevices 
of the wall. He drove one in, and then 
another a little higher up. Thus ho formed 
steps and presently was able to grasp the 
ledge upon which the ladder rested. Then 
he began to work at tho door. Standing 
-on the ledge he cut into tho massive, hard 
woodwork, but found that he could not 
make much headway. Suddenly the door 
opened from within. A torch flashed out, 
and before ho knew what was happening 
he was grabbed by some strong hands and 
•dragged into the tower, and some men 
flung themselves upon him. 


“ Look out, Amran,” ho yelled, “ I 
am captured—jump into tho boat.” 

A man made a stab at him, and a knife 
glanced past his cheek and buried itself 
in tho floor. 

There was a cry “ By Allah, it is Lari 
Khan himself! ” and the men who held 
him were knocked aside, and Bob was raised 
to his feet by a man who kissed his hand 
and showered upon him the most extravagant 
expressions of welcome. It was Sadat Ali, 
tho younger brother of Talib, and tho rest 
of the fifteen men who formed the garrison 
were all members of Bob’s own troop from 
Ghari Ghilzai. 

A great shout arose from tho men when 
they realised that their leader. Lari Khan, had 
returned. As they stood around him the 
crack of a pistol was heard and a bullet sang 
through the air and buried itself in tho wall. 
It was followed by several shots. Amran 
had jumped into the boat and pushed off, 
and was now firing through tho open door. 

“ He will bring 
all Ghari Ghilzai 
upon us if he 
keeps that up,” 
said Bob. 
" Stand back, 
Sadat, I will hail 
him. Here goes!” 

He shouted, 
and Amran 


•* A torch flashed out. and before he knew what was happening he was grabbed by some strong 
hands and dragged into the tower.’’ 


looked up in amazement. The boat was 
only a few yards from the rocks, and was 
likely to remain there, for the oars were 
useless without tho rowlocks. He recog¬ 
nised Bob’s voice, and paused in the act 
of reloading his pistols, waiting for a 
further messago. 

In a few minutes the ladder was run out 
and Bob descended and hauled tho boat 
ashore. It was hidden in the sheltered 
nook of the rocks and Amran was welcomed 
by Sadat Ali and his overjoyed companions. 

An hour or so later the whole garrison 
were seated around a blazing fire partaking 
of a splendid meal, and, for the first time 
for many months, Amran Ali loosened 
his belt and prepared for the unclouded 
enjoyment of a meal eaten in perfect security. 
Sadat Ali told the tragic story of tho attack 
upon Ghari Ghilzai. 

“ After you had gone to Ghuznee,” he 
said, “ things went on very much the same 
until news came that tho city had been 
captured by the Feringhees, and that the 
Ameer Dost Mohammed had escaped to 
Bamian. A number of cavalrymen under 
the Feringhee leader, Outram, passed along 
the road to Urgandeh one day. They were 
galloping furiously and Hadji Khan Kakur 
was leading. They were in pursuit of Dost 
Mohammed and Akbar Khan. We who saw 
them hurrying forward, returned to Ghari 
Ghilzai and reported to Abdul the Mullah 
that the Ameer was lost. He began 
preparations to defend tho town; for he 
knew that now his enemies, and especially 
Afzul Ali. would be free to deal with him. 
All night long ho was packing something 
into strong iron-bound boxes, and next 
day ho took a cart with two horses and 
drove in the direction of the tower. He 
was away until the evening and some men 
who saw him told mo that ho was sailing 
on the lake. The horses came homo much 
< piicker than they started away and I 
thought at the time that the cart did not 
seem so heavy as when it went out. The 
Mullah called me up to his audience-chamber 
that night. I saw a number of iron-bound 
boxes. He opened one or two and showed 
me robes and arms. We lifted the boxes 
without much difficulty. Then he gave me 
a strip of parchment. ‘ Sadat,' said he, 

1 if anything untoward happens to me, 
and you escape, givo this to Lari Khan, and 
to no one else! ’ I promised to do so. 
Here it is, my lord.” 

Sadat handed a strip to Bob, who unrolled 
it. Ho expected to read some greeting from 
the Mullah. Instead of which, there was 
nothing but a seven-pointed star 
drawn upon the parchment. There 
was nothing written. Bob glanced 
at it and thrust it in his belt, and 
Sadat went on with his story. 

“ A few days later an Afreedee 
was captured in one of the stables in 
the fortress. He said he was a 
camel-man and that he had come 
from Ghuznee. Wo scourged him, 
and gave him five minutes’ start, 
and then pursued him and he was 
cut to pieces by the young men. 
Everybody know that he was a spy. 
Then it was reported that a large 
body of troops was passing five 
miles away, in the direction of 
Kabul. Wo sent men out, who 
watched them until nightfall and 
then returned to say that they had 
marched away. Never was there a 
sadder mistake ; they made a round 
and camo upon us a little before 
daybreak, surprising the sentries and 
capturing the town before we were 
well awake. Some traitor opened 
the gates of the fortress, and, aa 
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the son rose, the fight began. It was over 
in a very short time. The Afreedees came 
on in droves and o>f men were cut to 
pieces. 

“Abdul the Mullah locked himself up in 
the tower with about fifty men, and made 
a stout resistance. Afzul Ali held him 
there with some three hundred men and 
the rest of the army of thieves scattered 
through the town and killed every man they 
could lay their hands on. The women and 
childron they led out to the fields and set 
a guard over them. By midday they had 
plundered the town. Then Afzul Ali himself 
called upon my lord Abdul to surrender. 
He swore that he should depart in safety 
with the men in the tower and the women 
and children, taking an oath upon the 
Koran that he would keep his word. After 
some further talk Abdul surrendered and 
marched out, leaving his weapons behind 
him. The Afreedees took possession of the 
tower. Afzul Ali called out to that dog 
Merkab, 4 Let them depart to Paradise in 
safety, harm them not after they have 
passed the gates of the Kingdom of Allah.* 
As he laughed ho pointed to our brothers, 
and the murderers fired upon the unarmed 
men. They were killed, and my lord Abdul 
was dragged to a horse-block, and his head 
was struck off by Afzul Ali himself. Since 
that black day the Afreedees have held 
Ghari Ghilzai, and with the exception of 
these men here the tribe has been blotted 
out.” 

Sadat’s voice trembled, and tears gathered 
in his eyes. Bob waited until he had re¬ 
covered and said. 44 But how did you escape 
with these comrades ? ” 

“We were camping near this tower, my 
lord, intending to go into the town after 
we were certain that the army which we 
had seen had really gone to Kabul. We 
heard the firing and would have gone into 
the fortress if we had not seen that it was 
impossible, because of the crowds guarding 
the women. When ali was over we hurried 
to the lake and took the boat and got to 
the tower. We knew the Afreedees would 
discover the boat if we left it near the side, 
so we hid it behind the island. Since then 
we have been hidden in the tower. All 
through the winter we went out every 
night and before daybreak, to break the 
ice about fifty paces round the tower, 
so that, if the Afreedees came, they 
would find it hard to get across to us. 
Fortunately they had been told by their 
spies that the tower was dismantled, and 
only once or twice have we had parties 
on the opposite bank. To-night, however, 
our sentry reported that he heard the 
sound of oars and the voices of men. We 
listened but could detect nothing. Then 
we heard a sound like that of hammering 
on the walls and of a knife working on the 
doors. We gathered at the entrance and 
would have fired through, only we feared 
that the sound would still further betray 
us. We decided to capture the men 
working at the door. I held the torch, 
and when the gate was flung open and a 
man fell in, wo darted on him. Fortunately 
no harm was done to you, my lord, but it 
was a narrow escape for you. The knife 
was within half an inch of your throat.” 

44 You are right there, Sadat, I went cold 
all over,*’ said Bob. 44 But I am getting 
used to narrow escapes.” 

Then Amran recounted their adventures 
and escape from the Afreedee prison, and 
their knowledge of the fate of the Mullah ; 
and further, all that had transpired in 
Kabul since Shah Shujah mounted the throne. 
Against Afzul Ali the bitterest revenge 
was sworn by the eighteen men in the 
tower, Bob and Amran csj>ecially vowing 


to know no rest until the death of Abdul 
was amply atoned for. 

It was agreed to send men to the mountain 
roads to keep watch for Talib, for Bob knew 
that his follower would get out of Kabul 
as soon as his strength permitted. There 
was. as he knew, abundant stores of every 
kind in the tower, and, during the course 
of the next week. Bob made a thorough 
examination of the provisions, arms and 
ammunition. He felt convinced that the 
tower was practically impregnable, so far 
as any force the Afreedees could bring 
against it was concerned. At the end of 
the second week Talib entered the tower 
and was received with joyfulness by all. 
He had fully recovered from the effects 
of his wounds and was in capital trim. 

44 I had a hard task set me to escape from 
Kabul,” he said, as he sat before the fire 
and smoked his long pipe, 44 especially as 
I was foolish enough to try to settle my 
account with Afzul Ali. I met him in 
the street as he was going to the Dewan 
Kaneh (hall of audience) of Shah Shujah. 
I was disguised as a Ghazee Mullah and 
followed him, getting as near to him as I 
could. The house of the Shah is a large 
building, which has its back to the mountains 
round Kabul. In front, with two columns 
on either side, and open to the courtyard, is 
the Dewan Kaneh. A band is stationed 
in one corner of the courtyard, and the 
sirdars stand in two rows before the Shah. 
Each man is behind the other and there 
are about twenty men in each row. Afzul 
Ali was about three from the end. I got 
behind him and made a blow at him with 
my knife. It struck upon some chain mail 
which was on his shoulders, and broke in 
my hand. Flinging the handle at his face 
as he turned round, I darted away, and, by 
good luck, chanced to dash into the midst 
of some country people coming in to the 
fruit bazaar. By the mercy of Allah 1 
got clean away, threw off the Ghazee dress, 
and passed out of the gates with a mule 
train carrying rice to the cantonments. 
I went to Nikalsain Khan and told him 
what I had done and he concealed me in 
the tents of the Native Infantry, and shortly 
afterwards took me out with a party going 
to Ghuznee. I seized the first opportunity 
to strike into the mountains and hid during 
the daylight. At last I drew near Lake 
Shamil and heard the signals of our scouts, 
and learned to my joy that all was right, 
and here I am.” 

44 He wears armour, does he ? ” said 
Amran in a fierce, musing tone ; 44 all the 
better. We know now that we must strike 
him in the face. That is as it should be, 
and I am glad. I want him to look death 
in the face and to know what is going to 
happen. The cowardly villain will realise 
what vengeance means when he has. to 
look upon the blade that will kill him. 
Allah speed the day when I can have the 
murderer standing before me. It will bo 
the day of my life, and the day of his death.” 

44 Much may happen before that, Amran.” 
said Bob; “but you may rest assured 
that in any case he will not be allowed to 
escape. Every man here has vowed a 
blood-feud with him, and every recruit wo 
gain will have to take the same oath. When 
we have won the Ghilzai.* over to our side, 
we shall arm many hands against him, and 
in every quarter of Afghanistan enemies 
will be seeking his life.” 

The Ghilzai tril>es inhabited wide tracts 
of country from the Nuliman ranges west¬ 
ward lieyond the road through Ghuznee. 
lietween Kandahar and Kabul, and north¬ 
ward into the high and rugged territories 
between Kabul and Jellalabad, and were 
broken up into numerous clans. They owned 


great flocks of sheep and camels, and culti¬ 
vated the rich valleys and plateaus, raising; 
considerable wealth by their industry. 
But they were also bandits who levied 
tribute upon all who passed through their 
country, and were constantly engaged in 
feuds and strifes. They were adherents of 
the displaced Ameer, Dost Mohammed Khan, 
and had attacked the army of Shah Shujah 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. 

Outram, one of the most dashing of the 
British soldiers, had raided their country 
after the fall of Ghuznee, and, after several 
spirited contests, had driven them into 
their mountain fastnesses. On the almost 
inaccessible heights the Ghilzai chiefs defied 
every effort to reach them, so long as the 
winter continued. 

( To be continu'd.) 

VS. VZ 

NEVER 8AY DIE! 

T RF.y thines go against you, aa sometimes they do. 
Just stitle that sob or that sigh ; 

Remember that life will not always be so, 

Never sav die ! 

Never allow failure to keep back your smiles. 

But throw up your shoulders and try ; 

Whatever your troubles, whatever your trials. 

Never say die 1 

There’s never an honour too much to obtain ; 

There’s never a triumph too high ; 

I.ads, clench your teeth hard—try again and again. 
Never say die ! 

Just keep your eyes lived on the farthermost mark. 

To watch your success drawing nigh ; 

Whatever you do—on whate’er you embark, 

Never say die I 

If the way should be rough, and the going seem hard. 

Never lose your brightness of eye ; 

The greater the battle the greater reward. 

Never say die ! 

.So stick to it, boys, and Life's ladder ascend, 

Though much you may have to deny ; 

Howe’er slowly it seems,* you’ll win in the end. 
Never say die ! 

K VS K 

“ BLOBS.” 

By I>. L. A. JKPHSON. 

H K wasn’t a first-class bowler— 

And hardly a fourth-form bat. 

But he won his place and was worth it too. 

And I think we all knew that. 

The runs he made were the runs he saved ; 

And many were doomed to learn. 

That the wicket* he took were those that fell 
To a catch, or a quick return ! 

You might plant him out in the country, 
Kxtra-covei' or third-man deep. 

He would field all day in the broiling sun. 

With never a sign of sleep ; 

The fools who " pushed.” charging down the pitot*. 

With the hope of the stolen mil. 

Were mightily sold when he hit the sticks 
With the whirr of a Maxim gun. 

You were feeling fit as a fiddle. 

And thought you were going strong ; 

You dreamed of the dulcet hundred. 

That dream did not la4 you long! 

You cut them clean, and you drove them hard. 
But, diving, he stopped them dead ; 

Yon lofted them well to the girdling ropes. 

He sprinted, and won by a head ! 

He was not in the least like Jessop, 

He did not suggest Jack Hobbs. 

But the work he did was a thine to see. 

More than squaring his brace of “ blobs.** 
l\,r he Hashed along the boundary line 
To the lust ball of the match. 

And the heart of the school went out to him 
As he made that wonderful catch I 
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A t this time of year we ought to be 
enjoying some really “cooking'’ 
weather, and when that kind of weather 
does come along, a question that is of 
importance to every cyclist is what to drink 
when out on a cycling trip. Owing to the 
impossibility of keeping in the shade, the 
heat reflected by the bare road, and the fine 
particles of dust inhaled when riding on 
the highway, cycling in summer is thirsty 
work ; and as the cyclist is obliged to imbibe 
a fair quantity of liquid in order to assuage 
the thirst thus occasioned, he is very wise 
if he pays some attention in the matter of 
precisely what that liquid shall be. 

WHAT TO DRINK. 

You will find that every experienced 
rider has his favourite form of drink, the 
exact variety of “refresher” 
that he knows best suits him, 
and that will most quickly allay 
his thirst. If, during a spin on 
one of our great main roads, you 
chance to encounter a group of 
real cycling speedmen, sterling 
long - distance road - riders, I 
mean, when they have stopped 
to obtain a thirst-quencher, you 
will very likely notice that each 
man orders something different 
from the others. For what is 
to the taste of one may not be 
at all agreeable to another, and 
the requirements of, say. half 
a dozen such hardy athletes 
offer a fine object lesson in 
assorted liquid thirst-banishers. 

On one point, however, you 
will discover that all accustomed cyclists 
are agreed, and that is that alcohol in any 
shape or form should never be touched; it 
is stuff that is fatal to all hope of physical 
“ fitness,” and so we will at once dismiss 
it from our discussion. 

If you are exceedingly thirsty after a 
spell of hot riding in the sunshine, it is a 
good plan to rinse your mouth and gargle 
your throat with water before proceeding 
to take a drink of anything. So doing, 
you will need less liquid to allay your thirst. 
And another excellent rule, that should 
l>e converted into a habit, is to always 
drink slowly; don’t gulp it down ; make 
it last, as the phrase is. 

Of cyclists’ drinks, as we may call them, 
soda and milk is a favourite, sufficient soda- 
water being used to give the mixture a 
bite on the tongue and palate. Ginger-boer 
is much improved in its thirst-quenching 
properties if you add to it a slice of lemon. 


By RAYMOND RAIFE. 

Ginger-ale and milk is the choice of many; 
cold tea with a slice of lemon is refreshing, 
if you like it; a drink composed of fine 
oatmeal in water is described as being both 
food and drink combined. I well remember 
that one of the very earliest “ end to end ” 
cyclists—that is to say, one of the first 
wheelmen to rido from Land’s End to John 
o’ Groats, or vice versa , the whole length 
of England and Scotland—did the journey 
mainly on oatmeal and water by way of 
liquid sustenance,' and claimed to have 
imbibed several gallons of the nutritious 
concoction during his long journey. “ Thin 
porridge,” I recollect, was what some critics 
at the time called it, and there is much to be 
said for it as a cyclists’ beverage. 

As every athlete well knows, cold tea is 
one of the finest possible drinks for quenching 


thirst. But unless you make some prepara¬ 
tion beforehand, cold tea of the right kind is 
rather difficult to obtain. Should you ask 
at a tea shop, or wayside refreshment 
house, for some cold tea, you will in all 
probability be supplied with such as has 
been brewing for hours in the tea pot since 
breakfast time, and that is not at all advisable 
for drinking purposes. Real cold tea of 
the proper kind is made by pouring cold 
water upon the tea in a jug overnight, and 
leaving it to stand and infuse for use next 
day, when it can be carried with you in 
flask or water-bottle. 

In considering the subject of what to 
drink, it is well to remember that what 
you should not drink is too much liquid of 
any kind. And in achieving that end, even 
on the most blazing day, do not forget the 
value of fresh fruit. A half-way halt under 
the trees, to eat fruit that you have bought 
in some town passed through, will add much 


to the pleasure of your ride, and, by its 
cooling effect upon your throat and system 
generally, will positively save you expense. 

WAY8IDE INQUIRIES. 

“ Is this light for Blankton ? ”—That is 
the sort of inquiry that the cyclist, who is 
riding over roads that arc strange to him, 
often bawls at pedestrians as he himself 
goes wheeling by. But if you are riding 
in an unknown district, it is much safer 
for you to get off and address your inquiry 
wdiilc on foot. As a rule, people of whom 
such questions are asked are only too 
willing to give information, but, in view 
of the fact that the cyclist is bowling along 
without pausing to wait for their answer, 
well, they often really haven’t opportunity 
to make that answer properly. Very likely 
they haven’t even time to think, 
and so they respond with a 
shouted “ Yes,” when they 
would wish to have added “ But 
mind you take the next turning 
on the left,” or something of 
that kind. 

This may not sound to be n 
very r important matter, but you 
won’t say so if ever you get sent 
about a dozen miles out of your 
way by neglect to take the above 
precaution. And, mind you, to 
dismount and make your inquiry 
in a gentlemanly manner seems 
much more respectful to all 
concerned, and is certain to 
ensure the best attention being 
paid to you. Of course, in over¬ 
taking a pedestrian of whom 
inquiry is to be made, slowing down to his 
own pace, and a polite hand-raising to your 
cap peak, is ample introduction to your 
inquiry. 

“ LIQHTING-UP TIME.” 

You may have heard, perhaps, of the 
remark made by a youthful cycle tourist, 
and recently reported, to the effect that 
it is evidently cheaper to cycle in Scotland 
than in England, for the reason that lighting- 
up time is half an hour or so later in the 
North than in London, and so you “ save that 
much in oil.” I allude to the little pleasantry 7 
because it serves to remind us of a fact of 
which all cyclists should be informed. 
Ever}’ cyclist is by law required to carry 
a light “ between one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise.” But that 
does not mean that jou are to light up 
according to Greenwich time no matter 
where you may happen to be. The time 



A useful Electric Cycle Lamp and Rear Light combined. 
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of sunset and sunrise varies in different 
localities, and therefore tho “ one hour 
after sunset ” and “ one hour before sunrise ” 
have, in all instances, to be calculated 
according to the local time. For instance, 
Birmingham lighting-up time is in July 
thirteen minutes later than London ; Man¬ 
chester, twenty-two minutes; Glasgow, 
forty-five minutes, and so on. 

The subject of lighting-up time recalls 
the circumstance that for the long light 
evenings of summer, a positively powerful 
lamp is not nearly so necessary as in the 
late autumn and winter. And for use at 
such time a candle lamp is really very 
handy, though, naturally enough, it does 
not throw a very brilliant light upon the 
road. A candle lamp, however, is an 
exceedingly clean appliance, is far less 
trouble than an oil or gas lamp, can always 
be lighted in a moment, and, as such lamps 
are now made, is rarely extinguished by 
the wind. 

LIGHTS—AND LIGHT8- 

Candles for these lamps cost less than a 
penny each if you purchase them by the 
dozen, and a spare candle should always 
be carried in the tool wallet. But, should 
you obtain a candle lamp, don’t try the 
experiment of burning an ordinary candle 
in it, for such a candle will probably melt 
away in no time. The proper candles 
sold for these lamps are of specially hard 
composition. Even when using tho proper 
kind, you should always take care to 
extinguish the lamp directly you get off 
your bike. If you fail to do so, the lamp 
will become heated, because there is no 
current of air to keep it cool, and the candle 
will dissolve into a dismal mess. Candle 
lamps are made both in the lens and the 
glass “all round” varieties. 

With so many motor cars now upon the 
road, some cyclists for their own safety 
like to carry a rear light at night. Now, 
you know the ordinary little electric pocket 
torch ? Well, I saw a very neat electric 
rear light for bicycles the other day, made 
on the same principle. It was fitted to 
the seat stay by a clip in the usual manner, 
and had a small metal filament bulb that 
lighted up a ruby lens, the current being 
supplied by a dry battery, and controlled 
by a switch. The cost, I believe, was some 
three or four shillings, and spare batteries 
cost one shilling each. 

Cyclists who happen to be caught out 
after dark without their cycle lamps often 
purchase a Chinese lantern, and with a 
candle lighted inside it, thus comply with 
the law. If you do so use a Chinese lantern, 
first place a handful of sand or fine earth 
at the bottom of it. This not only steadies 
the lantern as it hangs from the handlebar 
of your cycle, but the sand or earth serves 
to extinguish the flame, should tho candle 
burn too low. or should it topple over and 
thus threaten to set the paper of the lantern 
on fire. Another, and even more odd, 
impromptu lamp that I once saw used by 
a cyclist on emergency, was a glass tumbler, 
slung from the handlebar by an arrangement 
of string, and at the bottom of which was 
placed a lighted night-light. Any port 
in a storm, eh ? and cyclists are notoriously 
resourceful fellows. Indeed, Mr A. W. 
Carnage, the w'ell-known cycling and athletic 
outfitter of Holbom, told me of a customer 
of his who, having had his lamp stolen, 
cycled home with one of those noisy roaring 
plumber’s blowlamps fixed blazing away 
upon his machine ! 

But then Mr. Gamage is simply brimming 
over with facts and incidents that aro of 
interest to cyclists, and of his queer and 
amusing reminiscences I will afford you 


another good example. I once asked him : 
“ Can you tell me something as to the very 
oddest cycling customer you ever had?” 
He thought for a moment or two, and then 
gave mo this reply : 

“Our funniest cycling customer was a 
chimpanzee, performing at a London 
entertainment hall, who was brought' here 
to have a little bicycle made for him. We 
had to take all his measurements most 
accurately, and the machine, for which we 
charged £10, cost as much as two men’s 
bicycles. It was a hot summer's day when 
our simian customer came to try his mount, 
and I presented him with a banana. But 
when ho saw my son’s full-sized bicycle, 
which was also in the room, that chimpanzee 
ran his own little machine into the fireplace, 
aimed the banana at my white waistcoat, 
jumped on tho handlebars of my son’s 
bike, rang the bell, and stood on his head. 
He was certainly the most unorthodox 
cycling customer we have had as yet.” 

“ TIP8 ” FOR THE CAREFUL. 

In addition to keeping a careful record 
of their mileage covered week by week, 
some cyclists, in the same little memo, 
book or diary, take note of all expense? 


for repairs, tyre solution, oil, lamp-wick,etc. 
There is a great government department 
that does much the same thing. By order 
of tho Postmaster-General, I believe, the 
General Post Office keeps an accurate record 
of each one of the thousands of bicycles 
used by its employees, with exact details 
of the total number of miles ridden, and even 
the smallest items of outlay necessitated 
by repairs. 

After a long run on your machine, it will 
sometimes be found that oil has worked it? 
way out of the bearings, which is especially 
liable to happen in hot weather. All such 
oil should be carefully wiped from the hubs, 
otherwise it will in time find its way down 
the spokes, over the rims, on to the tyres. 
And anything that is worse for the health 
of rubber tyres than oil, it would be difficult 
for anyone ever to guess at. 

Long-distance-riding cyclists are always 
careful to keep their wrists warm when 
out record breaking in cold weather. By 
a like process of reasoning, if the air fans 
your wrists, it keeps you cool when cycling 
in the heat. It is rather a comfortable 
process if you turn up your coat sleeve? 
a couple of inches when awheel during a 
“ regular scorcher.” 
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Our “ B.O.P.” Draughts Column. 


Problem No. 136. 

By Henry O. Robinson (P. & O. S.S. 
“ Sardinia ”). 


BLACK. 



Solution to Problem No. 135. 

By Henry O. Robinson. 

Position : Black men on 14, 21 ; King 11. 
White men on 8, 15, 26, 30. White to move 
and win. 

16—10 26—22 10— 7* 7— 3 3—7 
11—4 4—8 (A)8—12 12—16 16—19 

And now 7—10 and White wins. 

(A) 8—11, 22—17. W. wins. 


C( ►RKESrONDENCE. 

“ Old Stickleback.” —Your problem 
is not correctly stated. In repeating please 
give name and full address. 

A Correspondent desires to procure, 
by purchase or exchange, an old draughts 
pamphlet entitled “ The Sheffield Draughts 
Player ” (1866). Write the Draughts Editor. 

F. R. (B’ham).—“ The Draughts World ” 


is a monthly periodical to be obtained 
at A. Bryson & Co. Ltd., 92 Trongatc, 
Glasgow, Ad. per month or Is. llcf per 
quarter post free. 


A DRAUGHTS ENCYCLOPAEDIA. • 

T hese are days of all-embracing ency¬ 
clopaedias ; and it is not surprising 
that “ The Encyclopaedia of Draughts ” 
should take a place amongst them. The idea 
of producing such a work in one shilling part* 
was mooted some years ago by a well-known 
scientific player, Mr. J. A. Rear of Bristol: 
but the slow and intermittent appearance of 
the several parts (Vol. IV is now before us) 
would seem to indicate obstacles to so 
ambitious an undertaking. And the result 
is not very appealing to the young enthus¬ 
iast, who may expect from the title to find 
his inquiries answered by the recognised 
system of eneyclopa'dias in general. There 
is undoubtedly a wide field for literary 
and practical exposition in a game which 
has many elementary and technical, as well 
as historical and antiquarian features. 
But this work, so far, appears to bo in the 
main a collocation of expert games, hung 
together on th6 two-movo system. While, 
however, the questioning young student may 
look in vain for explanations of the many 
technical characteristics of draughts, un¬ 
deniable value attaches to the Encyclo¬ 
paedia for the expert, who may trace 
tho issues of scientific play to its most 
remote ramification. The present volume, 
for instance, takes the 10—15 opening move, 
and deals with the “Kelso” opening. 
The leadi.ig formations are thrown into 
convenient trunk sections for investiga¬ 
tion. The variations are fairly exhaustively 
treated; the whole being interspersed with 
informing and guiding annotations by tho 
editors, Messrs. J. A. Rear, jr., and J. 
Alexander. 


• “ The Encyclopedia of Draughts,” by J. Alex¬ 
ander and J. A. Hear, junior. Vol. iv. E. Marl¬ 
borough A Co., London. One shilling. 
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A Complete Story. 

T he old Pride of the Wert rolled and 
wallowed at her moorings below 

Beauville; and Tony, who was fast 
asleep, woke up with a start of surprise, 
for he did not think that they were nearly 
in yet. 

There was the usual crowd of people 
moving off the boat, and the other crowd 
that was coming on—miners, Chinamen, 
Yankees on the way from Seattle, who had 
stopped at Beauville to register on for 
homesteads in Saskatoon. 

Tony yawned because it did not interest 
him, and ho had not had his sleep out either. 
Then all at once, just as the boat swung 
round with her head for the inlet, he became 
aware that something was wrong. 

A grimy-looking mortal from below, 
unclothed, except for a ragged shirt, and an 
equally ragged pair of duck trousers, which 
might have been white once, but were now 
a dingy brown, thrust his head up from the 
ladder which led to the engine-room, yelling 
something at the top of his voice. 

The captain bustled along the deck, and 
disappeared down the ladder, but no one 
else took any notice except Tony, who was 
in the know of most matters pertaining to 
steamships, because his father was captain 
of a great ocean liner, and he meant to be one 
too, by and by, when he was a man. But 
just at present he was on his way to spend 
a long summer holiday at Burnside with his 
cousins. 

Burnside was right at the top of the inlet, 
the very best place for fishing anywhere 
between Vancouver City and Dyea—so his 
cousin Rolf had said, and he ought to know, 
seeing that he had spent three years of his 
life in prospecting up and down that stretch 
of North American coast. 

Plainly there was something wrong. The 
Pride of the Went was out in the current, and 
should have been going fairly steady, with 
wind, steam and current to help her along. 

Beauville was out of sight; there was 
nothing in view but forest-clad hills, and 
gleaming sea, with the choppy, white-capped 
waves that were always seen when there was 
the slightest wind among the islands. 

The man at the wheel kept staring round, 
as if he could not think what was 
happening. 

Tony sauntered in his direction. “ Want 


By JOHN COMFORT. 

me to carry a message for you ? ” he asked 
casually. 

If you’d ask the captain to step here a 
minute, I’d bo glad,” the man answered, in 
a relieved tone. 

“ Anything else ? ” Tony winked in a 
confidential manner, to imply that ho was 
entirely to be trusted. 

The man gave a half-scared glance at 
the crowd of passengers, then jerked out, 
“ Say that there’s something wrong with 
the old tub, and she won’t answer to the 
wheel: we shall be on the rocks at Douglas 
Point in half an hour, if something ain’t 
done to ease her off.” 

Tony whistled, cast a glance forward to 
where the black rocks of Douglas Point 
stood straight up out of the sea, then dived 
down the ladder leading to the engine-room, 
like a wild rabbit bolting to its burrow. 

A scene of the wildest confusion reigned 
below'. The engineer lay on a coal bunker, 
breathing in a gasping, stertorous fashion, 
in some kind of a fit, or seizure. The captain 
was shouting contradictory orders in a 
frantic way, which showed that he had 
completely lost his head ; while the 
assistant-engineer, who up to three days ago 
had been working in a barber s shop, twisted 
the steam gauge round and pulled away 
at the pressure handles, as if he meant to 
send the boat to destruction at record speed. 

“ The steersman says she won’t answer 
to her helm, and we’ll be on the rocks at 
Douglas Point in half an hour. But I say 
that we’ll be blown sky high, inside of ten 
minutes, if that imbecile chap doesn’t stop 
pulling the pressure handles! ” shrieked 
Tony, his shrill voice cutting through the 
din of rocking machinery and the hoarse 
shouting of the captain. 

Then he sprang forward, butting into the 
ex-barber, who was sent spinning into a 
coal-bunker, and having got him out of the 
way, Tony proceeded to manipulate the 
rickety old engine, as if that were the work 
to which he had been accustomed ever since 
he could walk or talk. 

“ Somebody has wedged down the safety- 
valve, look out! ” screamed Tony, whose 
examination had been brief, but thorough. 

The ex-barber picked himself out of the 
coal-bunker with wonderful celerity, and 
made for the ladder as fast as ho could go. 


But the captain darted in pursuit, and 
seizing the fugitive as he was swarming up 
the ladder, dragged him back by his legs 
despite his struggles, and proceeded to ropo 
him to one of the boiler stanchions. 

“ You’ve done mischief enough, and you 
are not going to raise a panic aboard this 
boat, if I can help it,” growled the captain, 
as he made his writhing prisoner fast. 

Tony meanwhile was working with all his 
might to free the safety-valve, and he had 
flung open the door of the fire-box, raking out 
the red-hot coals, until the little stoke-hole 
was lurid with the flickering red glare. 

The danger of an explosion was probably 
over for the time, and the speed of the 
boat was slackening down. But there was 
something worse to be feared, as both Tony 
and the captain knew full well; for a strong 
current set on to Douglas Point, and if once 
the boat got caught in this, any hopo of 
saving her w'ould be out of the question. 

“ What’s wrong w ith the steering gear ? ” 
asked the boy, as, panting and perspiring, 
he at last succeeded in getting the engino 
into smooth-going order. 

“ There’s a link fouled, I take it, where 
it passes under the stern ventilating shaft. 
But I’m too big to crawl in there, and there 
isn’t a soul on board that I can trust to do 
it, now that, he is bad,” groaned the captain, 
pointing to the engineer, who lay unconscious 
as a log, breathing in dreadful, choking 
gasps. 

Tony screwed his face into a pucker of 
tremendous determination, then drew a 
long breath and said slowdy, “ Give me a 
tile, a pair of pincers, and an extra link, but 
make haste, for there isn’t any time to lose ; 
I fancy that I can tinker the chain for you.’’ 

“ Are you sure that you know how to do 
it ? ” the captain asked anxiously, but he 
was quick in producing the articles which 
were required, for in a storm any port is 
better than none, and he knew himself 
to be in a sorry plight indeed. 

** I’ll have to know,” replied Tony briefly. 

Then ho walked aft, followed by the 
captain, who without a word gave him a 
leg up into the dark little hole, through 
which the chain had to pass, that was just 
now the cause of all the trouble. 
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“ She’ll hold for this trip, hurrah ! ” he 
panted, in a very shaky voice, as he passed 
the tinkered chain through the ring, and 
found that it ran smoothly. 

Then clambering down, he hurried back to 
the engine, firing up, and cramming on 
every ounce of steam that he could get. 

The rattle-clatter, clatter-rattle of every¬ 
thing in the hot, stuffy little engine-room 
was beyond description. Tony felt as if 
he would be deafened for always, yet 
strained liis ears trying to catch, through the 
din, any indication that they were getting 
out of the danger zone. 

The telegraph indicator still stood at 
full speed ahead, and Tony worked for all 
he was worth at carrying out his instructions. 
But finding that he could not manage single- 
handed, he cut the ex-barber free and ordered 
him to stoke. 

“ We have got to get clear out of this 
mess, and if you don’t do as you’re told, 
we’ll just shovel you into the fire-box, to 
burn with the other rubbish ! ” shouted 
Tony, looking so much in earnest that the 
ex-barber was thoroughly cowed, and 
bestirred himself to do his best. He was 
plainly frightened by the fierce manner of 
this bit of a boy, who seemed to be afraid 
of nothing, and who crawled about the 
engine, apparently as much at home as 
another boy would have been in playing 
marbles. 

But despite Tony’s efforts, ably seconded 
now by the ex-barber, they could not get 
full speed out of the engine, while the steam 
hissed and shrieked from the safety-valve 
as if it were laughing at them. 

Then the captain called dow n the speaking- 
tube, “ If you can’t cram on more steam, 
we’re done for; you must do it somehow, 
boy, even if you bust the old thing 
up ! ” 

Tony shivered, but it was from excitement 
more than from fear. He was going to do 
a daring thing, and an awfully risky one. 
But, seeing that in spite of all his efforts, 
they could not get out of the current, which 
was drifting them to destruction, he deemed 
himself justified in taking the risk—that w as 
the only way by which he might hope to 
save the boat’s company. 

Clambering up, because he was too short 
to reach it standing on the floor, Tonv com¬ 
menced to screw down the safety-valve 
again, and immediately the pressure 
indicator jumped up; the noise and rattle 
seemed to increase, while the throbbing of 
the engine was enough to shake the place 
to pieces. 

Tony signalled to the captain what he 
had done, and now stood waiting with 
one hand on the valve to know that the 
danger of the rocks was past. 

How long the minutes seemed ! Above 
the rattle and the din it came to him that 
he could hear his own heart beating, as he 
stood waiting for the signal to slacken down. 

Would the boiler stand it ? Judging by 
the condition of everything else on board 
the old tub, Tony thought not. and every 
moment he expected the awful deafening 
crash and roar of an explosion, which for 
him, and perhaps for most on board, must 
mean instant death. 

But wreckage on the rocks would mean 
death, too ; he had had to choose between 


It was only by feeling that the mischief 
could be located, and Tony slid his hands 
along the greasy iron-work with a shivering 
wonder as to whether he would be able to 
set the mischief right before the current 
caught the boat and flung her on the rocks. 

The Pride of the West w'as built after no 
pattern or standard whatever, and her 
machinery was an assortment of scraps, 
derelict* from other boats, patched on to 
keep the old tub going, when in reality she 
ought to have been broken up long ago. 

Up and down the chain went Tony’s hands, 
and presently he called out, “ I’ve got it. 
It is a broken link, that catches in passing 
the ring. It will take me a quarter of an 


Screechy, scrawch, screech, scrawch, 
screech-ch-ch. He was working just as 
hard as he could go, panting for breath in the 
hot, close atmosphere, and dripping with 
perspiration. 

“ Boy, boy, how long will you be ? ” 
asked the voice of the captain, eager and 
strained. 

“ Five minutes—she’s giving ! ” gasped 
Tony, yet never once pausing in his screechy, 
scrawch, screech, screech, scrawch. 

“If we do it, it will be the closest shave 
that I have ever known,” groaned the 
captain. “ We’re on the edge of the current 
now, can’t you feel her lift ? You’ll never 
do it, boy, never ! ” 


He cut the ex-barber free and ordered him to stoke.” 


hour to tinker it up. Go and see if we have 
got a chance.” 

At another time the captain would have 
knocked anyone down who even ventured 
to dictate to him. But at the present 
moment Tony was master of the situation, 
and the captain would no more have dreamed 
of resenting his commands than he would 
have dreamed of waltzing round the deck 
to the strains of Yankee Doodle. 

Sliding back a little to where he had left 
his torch, Tony drew it up, and stuck it 
juvst. where the light would fall on his work 
us he filed through the broken link, which 
could not be opened with pincers. 


“ Hurrah ! ” yelled Tony, dropping his 
file with a clatter. “She’s through! Go 
on deck, cap’n, and keep ’em happy ; we’ll 
be able to cram on steam in five minutes 
more ! ” 

With a groan that w'as as much misery as 
relief, the captain turned away, and Tony 
heard him stumping up the steep ladder 
which led on deck. But he felt also the 
peculiar helpless wobble of the old boat in 
the clutch of the current, and he trembled so 
badly that he could hardly manage to hold 
the pliers with which he pinched tight the 
new link which he had put into the chain in 
place of the broken one. 


Tony the Tinker, 
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the certainty and the uncertainty, and he 
had chosen the latter. 

Then he thought of his mother, and even 
in that moment of extreme tension ho was 
sorry to think that, if he died, she would 
never know how very hard he had tried to 
do his best and put the welfare of other 
people before his own. 

Suddenly the telegraph indicator moved 
to slacken speed, but now Tony thought 
that he must be dreaming, that it could not 
be true, and that he must on no account 
lessen down that dangerous pressure on the 
shaky old boiler. 

Then the ex-barber sprang at him. 


shaking him violently, as if he were under 
the impression that Tony had gone to sleep, 
and must be waked up. 

“ Slacken her, slacken her ! ” he yelled, 
executing a sort of war dance in front of 
the engine, a weird figure with a face 
blackened, and haggard beyond belief. 

“ Is it true ? ” panted Tony, w ho appeared 
to have gone stupid all at once. 

“ Yes, yes ! ” shrieked the ex-barber, 
dancing more wildly than before. 

Half mechanically Tony gave a twist of 
the screw, the steam hissed and squealed, 
and then the din and rattle decreased 
appreciably; but Tony did not hear it, for 


he was hanging on to one of the stanchions, 
while the engine-room whirled round and 
round him like a piston-rod gone mad, or 
so it seemed to him in his horrible giddiness. 

The captain came down the ladder a few 
minutes later, and seeing the plight that 
Tony was in, hauled him up on deck by 
the collar of his shirt. The passengers re¬ 
ceived him with an ovation, cheering until 
their throats w ere sore, and then they carried 
him shoulder-high round the deck, because 
by his heroism ho had saved them all. 

“ But I couldn't have done it if the boiler 
had burst,” he said jerkily, and then was 
glad to make his escape below again. 


Some Pi eil,d Events and How to 

Win Them. 

By F. A. M. WEB8TER, L.A.C. 

(English Amateur Javelin-throwing Champion, 1911; Hon, Secretary , Amateur Field Events Association.) 



T he besetting evil of the schoolboy 
hurdler is very concisely summed up 
in a remark one boy made to another in 
ray hearing not long ago. “Anyone can 
jump a hurdle,” he said. Precisely ! Any¬ 
one can jump a hurdle, but how many boys 
are there who can “ fly ” a hurdle, or, in other 
words, take it in their stride ? That is just 
the trouble with our English schoolboys: 
so many of them do jump their hurdles 
and try to make up for it by running at a 
furious pace with short steps between the 
‘■jumps’*; but this is not good enough. 

No ! hurdling is not a scries of ten jumps, 
3 feet 6 inches high, with ten short sprints 
in between, and a rather longer one before 
the first and after the last hurdles. It is a 
matter of rhythm and exactness of motion, 
just as much as it is a matter of rhythm 
when the old Cr.-Sergeant Instructor is 
teaching the new cadet to slope arms and 
keeps on at him, “Slope Arms,” “One,” 
“Two,** “Three,” until the recruit is 
perfect. I have often thought that this 
would be a good way to teach hurdling. 

It might be done thus: “One” being 
the stride which rises you over the hurdle, 
“Two” the swing forward as you land, 
“Three” and “Four” the stride between, 


V.-THE 120 YARDS HURDLE RACE. 

and “ Five ” as you rise to the next hurdle. 
Of course, if the hurdler is to be successful 
he must learn the “ Three ” stride method, 
but if he has not yet acquired his full length 
of limb, and the three strides beat him, then 
he must try “ Five ” until he has got his 
growth. 

The hurdler must train hard as a sprinter, 
and must also learn the art of starting. 
There must be no standing up firmly on 
both feet with the fists clenched, please; 
the way to start is to get your hands on the 
mark from which you start, the right foot 
a little behind your hands, and then put the 
left knee on the ground about level with 
your right foot. On the words from the 
starter “ Get set,” come up on the toes of the 
rear foot, keeping the legs bent, the weight 
of the body resting forward on the tips of 
the fingers. In this position, on the pistol 
firing, you can spring away 
at once. 

In this event the very 
closest attention must be 
paid to form, and the 
beginner should start right 
away to get the “straight 
leg ” method. All the old 
idea of the glide over the 
hurdle vanished with the 
coming of Kraenzlein ; the 
glide over the hurdle was 
certainly pretty and grace¬ 
ful in the extreme, but it 
wasted time in that it 
caused the athlete to hang 
in the air, and as the 
object of the athlete is 
to get to earth again as 
rapidly as possible, the 
newer style has been found 
better. 

The hurdler must remem¬ 
ber to keep his shoulders 
absolutely square when 
crossing the hurdle, or ho 
will find that he lands on 
the side of the foot, and 
this, as well as leading to 
all sorts of knee trouble in 
the future, will throw him 
out of his stride and 
prevent him getting his 
greatest pace. 

As the leading leg is 
thrown over the hurdle, 


the body is bent forward to meet it 
as it rises. (At first you will feel as if 
some one has got a string on the other leg 
and is dragging you back, but never mind, 
persevere !) The reason for thus bending 
the body down over the leg is that it 
brings the hurdler to earth on the opposite 
side of the obstacle in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

Great care must be taken to bring the 
back leg up smartly, so as not to hang in 
the air for the slightest fraction of a second ; 
also, by bringing the rear leg up quickly, 
it will be found that on landing the athlete 
is in good shape for taking the next stride 
forward. Of course the hurdler must cross 
the hurdle with as little to spare as may be 
between the seat of his shorts and the top 
bar. 

It is important that the hurdler should 



The 120 Yards Hurdles. I. 

Rising to the first hurdle. The arms, as here shown, are swung 
back a little too far at this stage, otherwise the hurdle is being taken 
in good style. Note how the body is being forced down to meet the 
rising leg, and that the shoulders are quite square to the front. 
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practise until he can judge to take-off at the 
same distance from his hurdle each time and 
get an even stride between them as well. 

It may sound a little unreasonable to say 


“ keep your body as still as possible all 
through the race,” but what I want to 


convey is that the trunk of the body is a 
stationary piece of a moving whole on which 
the arms and legs work, the legs supplying 
the motive power, and the arms controlling 
the balance. The only 
movement of the actual 
trunk is forward and down 
each time a hurdle is 
come to. 

For training, do not run 
through the full distance 
too often. Set up three 
hurdles, the first 20 yards 
from the starting mark, 
the others ten yards apart, 
then practise starting and 
taking them, varying this 
by short bursts of 100 
yards and 50 yards on 
the flat, once or twice a 
week moving through the 
whole distance, and once 
a week going through at 
racing pace. The hurdler 
should not start by running 
hurdles, but should first 
tone himself up by sprint¬ 
ing and several jogs around 
the track. 

Always before compet¬ 
ing, or running through 
the hurdle distance at full 
pace over the “sticks,” 
get thoroughly well rubbed, 
and if you have to wait 
for your heat keep the 
legs warm by gentle rubbing 
with a flesh glove. Try to 
develop the muscles on 
the front of the thigh, 
as this will help very considerably in get¬ 
ting the leg out straight. 



The 120 Yards Hurdles. II. 

The hurdler is now at the top of his flight and directly centralised 
over the hurdle. Note the perfect straightness of the leading leg, 
the way in which the following leg has been tucked up, and the 
squareness of the shoulders to the front. Note, also, how the body is 
being forced down over the legs, which will bring it speedily to earth. 
Good distance will be obtained and the athlete will be in perfect 
position for the next stride forward. Note, lastly, how the arms 
preserve the balance and control the whole evolution. 


{To It continued.') 
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The Son oT on 
Anarchist: 

A Vale of Strange Mystery and 
Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

A uthor of “ A Couple of Scamps,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PAOLO’S REVENGE. 


W hen Ronald and Bobbie came out of the 
shop and found Paolo gone, they w'aited 
for a few minutes, hoping ho would return, 
and then strolled as far as the harbour 
thinking he had hurried on in advance ; but 
he was not there. Then it occurred to 
them that he might have gone back to 
Mariette ; so they retraced their steps and 
made for the little terra-cotta shop. 

When they got there Mariette told them 
that Paolo had come back to warn her 
of the presence of the anarchists in the town, 
and she was frantic with anxiety when she 
heard that he had not returned to them. 

Ronald decided to go and see the British 
Consul without delay before he returned 
to the yacht, so that no time might be lost 
in informing the police, in case Paolo should 
be really in danger. 

The British Consul received them kindly 
and promised to do all he could to find 
Paolo, though it was easy to Bee that ho did 
not quite believe Ronald’s story about the 
anarchists. Having done this the two boys 


hurried back to the ship, hoping that some¬ 
how or other Paolo might have got there 
before them. But, alas, he had not returned, 
and his parents were wild with grief at the 
news that he was missing. Luigi was with 
difficulty restrained by his wife and Ronald 
from going ashore at once to look for his 
son. 

Meanwhile the police, urged on by the 
British Consul, had not been idle. Inquiries 
w’ere made on all sides and a description of 
Paolo was circulated among the police, 
public officials and tradesmen. In a very 
short space of time the news that an English 
boy had been kidnapped spread like wild¬ 
fire through the whole town. 

As luck would have it, just as the aged 
cab-driver, who had conveyed Paolo and 
Bardi to the Villa Alba, returned to his 
standing-place in the city with two gold 
pieces jingling in his pocket, the cabmen 
on the rank were discussing this latest piece 
of news with considerable animation. One 
declared that the boy had been murdered, 


another that it was a certain notorious 
brigand who had captured him with a view 
to ransom; in short, each man had a 
different theory to account for Paolo’s 
disappearance. 

Then the old cab-driver remembered that 
the boy he had seen carried by Bardi out 
of the restaurant had been very much like 
the description of the one who was missing. 
It was strange, too, that the man should have 
tipped him so handsomely to drive him 
without delay to such a desolate place as the 
Villa Alba. If it had been merely because the 
boy was ill, it would surely have been wiser 
to summon a doctor first or take him to a 
hospital. The more he thought of it the 
more suspicious the whole business seemed ; 
and at last the old man made up his mind 
to tell the police what he suspected. 

The police heard what he had to say and 
then asked him to return in half an hour’s 
time with his carriage, as it might be 
necessary for him to drive some of them out 
to the Villa Alba. Luigi was at once sent 
for, and he came ashore with the boys in a 
great state of excitement. 

When the aged cab-driver returned to the 
police station, Luigi was allowed to question 
him carefully about the boy and his compan¬ 
ion, whom he had driven out to the Villa 
Alba ; and from the description of the old 
man Luigi thought he recognised not only 
his son but also Giuseppe Bardi, a discovery 
which made him more anxious than ever. 

Being satisfied that they had found a clue, 
the police decided to drive out in the old 
man’s carriage to the Villa Alba to see if 
they could find Paolo there. After a little 
persuasion, they consented to allow' Luigi 
and the two boys to accompany them. 

They had driven a long way out into the 
open country over a very rough road, when 
suddenly the ground began to roll like waves 
at sea, while peal after peal of underground 
thunder was heard. 

“ Ah, it is but an earthquake,” said one 
of the officers. “ We have them very fre¬ 
quently.” The horses, however, were nofc 
so philosophical; for as soon as thej' felt the 
shock they took fright and bolted, running 
the carriage into a heap of stones and over¬ 
turning it and its inmates into the road. 
Meanwhile the earthquake, which was only 
more or less local, was doing its work of 
destruction around them, and every building 
within sight was shaken into ruins in the 
space of a few r seconds. 

Soon the carriage was righted and the 
horses quieted; and as no one had been 
hurt by the accident, it was decided to 
continue their journey without delay to 
the mysterious villa, though it was very 
doubtful whether the earthquake would 
have left any part of it standing. 

Before long they sighted the house, which 
was to all appearance a deserted heap of 
ruins. Suddenly they heard a sound which 
caused Luigi to start up in amazement 
and joy. It was the sweet tones of a violin 
playing a little melody that Paolo used to 
play in those days when they lived in 
Kensington. It seemed like a memory of 
another life, so greatly had the world changed 
for Luigi since then. 

How Paolo came to be playing the violio 
it is necessary to explain. 
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Our Open Column. 


When he came to his senses after the 
earthquake, Paolo could not make out what 
had happened. He was apparently buried 
under a pile of broken laths and brickwork ; 
but he was not injured, for the debris that 
had fallen on him was ohiefly of a light 
description, a large beam, which had fallen 
across against the wall, having shielded 
him from the heavier masses of masonry. 
Half choked with dust, he struggled to free 
himself from the rubbish that smothered 
him, and after a little time was able to climb 
out into the open air and survey the ruins. 
As he did so, he heard some one groaning in 
the very heart of the wTeckage. 

The villa had been a very light structure; 
so most of the debris was not difficult to shift, 
and Paolo, after working hard for some time 
to move some of the rubbish, discovered 
the head and shoulders of a man. It was 
Giuseppe Bardi, pinned under a heavy mass 
of fallen brickwork, which Paolo was unable 
to move. The man was clearly in his death 
agony. 

Then, for the first time since his return 
to consciousness, Paolo remembered what 
had happened and what Bardi had been 
doing when he last saw him—sitting in an 
easy chair, blowing clouds of smoke from 
his cigar and smilingly ordering him to be 
tortured. It seemed like a dream—and yet 
it was no dream, for he knew ho was awake 
now. 

Yes, that terrible ordeal had been a real 
ex|>erience, but it was equally true that his 
cruel enemy now lay crushed and bleeding 
at his feet; the same Power which had 
helped Paolo to be brave had summoned 
Bardi to appear before a higher court than 
any on earth to answer for his many crimes, 
not the least of which had been his treachery 
to the boy who had trusted him as a 
friend. 

As for Paolo, he was still dazed by the 
suddenness of the blow that had set him 
free, and, so far from feeling any resentment 
against Bardi or exultation over his down¬ 
fall, he felt that the earthquake had wiped 
out all the past and that his enemy had been 
delivered into his hand that he might take a 
merciful revenge. So, after removing all 
that he was able of the debris that covered 
Bardi, he said to him, “ Mr. Bardi, are you 
much hurt ? ” 

44 Oh, it is you, Paolo ? ” said Bardi with a 
groan. “Yes, it has finished me ; I am pinned 
here and cannot move.” 

44 I will run for help,” said Paolo. 

44 It is no use. It is three miles to the 
nearest house. I shall be dead by the time 
you could fetch anyone. Do not leave me ; 
promise you will not leave me! ” 

Paolo hesitated; he would have liked 
to run away, but he knew that it is the 
duty of a true scout to Help anyone in 
need, even an enemy; so he said he would 
stay. 

k ‘ Where is Antonio ? ” asked Bardi. 

“ I don’t know,” said Paolo. “ But I 
will see if I can find him.” 

So, returning to the spot where he had 
been imprisoned, he began to move some of 
the debris, calling the man by name ; but 
he listened in vain for any groan or answering 
cry. Antonio Cosirao had been killed by 
the falling wall. 


THE SUN 

R. H. S. Abbott, author of " The Wrong Ford," 

" Surfing in Australia,” etc., sends us the 
following account of the “ Sun Dance ” of the North 
American Indians, to which reference was made in 
our recent article ” The Making of a * Brave ’ ’’ 
(No. SO, p. 465). 

To the Blood Indians of the Rlaekfoot tribe of the 
North American redskins, the annual “ Sun Dance ” 
is just as great a celebration as Christmas, and is 
looked forward to in very much the same manner 
in which most English people look forward to the 
winter festival. Both by the old pagan Indians who 
are not Christians, and by the younger generation who 
have boon made Christians by the various missions 
working on the Indian reservations, tho Dance is 
considered the great event of the year. 

The old Blackfoot Indians originally worshipped the 
sun, and the festival is a celebration in honour of the 
sun. In earlier days the Sun Dance was the time when 
the young men of the tribe were made ” braves.” This 
performance, with it-s full, original details, was a most 
painful ordeal. The procedure was carried out as 
follows: 

A largo pole was erected and from the top of it 
ropes hung to the ground. The voung Indian who 
was to be made a ” brave ” was then led to the pole, 
and two gashes w’ere made with some sharp instru¬ 
ment on each breast of tho unfortunate man and a 
piece of wood or a large hook was inserted through 
these two gashes. The end of the rope hanging from 
the polo was then attached to the hooks or wood and 
the would-be ” brave ” was hoisted oil his feet and 
swung around the pole a certain number of times. 
Should he faint or call out in agony for them to cease 
the torture, he was let down, the hooks were taken 
from his breast, and he was allowed to go, but was 
then not made a “ brave ” but a 41 squaw man,” that 
is, a man who had to help around tho camp and could 
not join the fighting men of the tribe when they went 
forth on the war-path to battle. 

Having been made a 44 brave,” on the other hand, 
that is, having stood the ordeal without fainting or 
calling out, he was then a full-fledged warrior and 
could wear fighting feathers and go to battle. During 
the process of the making of " braves " all the mole 
and female population of the tribe were in a circle 
dancing round the polo; with the dancing they would 
sing a peculiar chanting song and the 44 tom-toms ” 
or drums were continuously beaten. 

At the present time, however, this ordeal is strictly 
prohibited, although in quite recent years there has 
been a case or two come to notice where it has been 
attempted, and the participants have been found out 
and punished accordingly. To-day the 44 Sun Dance ” 
is merely the time for feasting and rejoicing. On the 
Blood Indian Reservation, one of the largest reserva¬ 
tions in Canada, it is held every year in June or as 
near as possible to the time when the berries are 
ripe, that is, providing the weather is agreeable. 

One place where it is to be witnessed is Stand-off, a 
small settlement twenty miles south of tho town of 
Maclcod in Alberta, which got its peculiar name from 
an old-time trader who held off a party of Indians 
who were after his scalp. With the aid of a squaw, 
who loaded his rifle, this old pioneer finally drove off 
the Indians, although he was himself seriously wounded 
in the arm. Every June, at Stand-off, the Medicine 
Lodge for the ‘‘Sun Dance ” is built, this lodge being 
made of green bouglxs of trees gathered from the river 
bottom. A fresh lodge is erected each year. 

Long before the time of tho octual celebration, the 
members of the various families of the tribe are busily 


DANCE. 

preparing their dresw, tepees and horses, in order to* 
appear, as it were, in their 44 Sunday best.” Thev 
then gather to the scene where the Mediciue Lodge 
is to be put up. On the first day of the Dance fche- 
chiefs of the tribe gather in the Medicine Lodge and u 
great deal of speechifying is carried out by the chiefs 
and minor chiefs. At the present time the chief of all 
the Bloods is Chief 44 Cropped-Ear-Wolf,” but at the 
time of my ten months’ stay on the Blood Reservation 
six years go, the head man was old 41 Day Chief.” 
sometimes called ” Thunder Chief.” 

This old fellow, although very small in stature, was 
very proud of his position and no other chief ever had 
such absolute control over the two thousand members of 
the Blood Tribe. He was a very wise man, always 
working for the advancement of his Indians, and was 



Building the “ Sun Dance Lodge.” 


very popular with the white people. At the " Sun. 
Dances” old 44 Day Chief” was always present, 
decorated in his brass-buttoned pea-jacket, and black 
felt hat with the wide brim which w r as surrounded by 
a gold tinsel band, and ho would always wear the huge 
copper medal presented to him by tho Canadian 
Government as a mark of his chieftainship. 

Usually, on the second day, dancing and feasting 
is indulged in. There is always a lot to eat, plenty of 
meat and strong tea. The dancing is kept up night 
and day. White men are not allowed into the 
Medicine Lodge, and tho Royal North-West Mounted 
Police who look after the Lillians recognise this, and 
do not as a rule interfere themselves but send their 
Indian scouts to maintain order if necessary. 

It is very difficult, as a rule, to obtain any photos of 
the actual ceremonies, but some have managed to get 
a few from a distance. I once made an attempt to 
get a good picture of the circle of the ,4 pow-wow,” 
as the Dance is commouly styled, but I was noticed 
and a hand was rudely pushed in front of my camera, 
and when I developed the film I could not say it 
it looked more like the ruin of an old castle or a bad 
train wTeck, so I did not try taking any more photos. 

I should tliink that as the years roll by the 44 Sun 
Dance 44 will gradually die out, probably because the 
Indians themselves are becoming fewer, and because 
the younger generation, who are being educated, do 
uot tako the same interest in this picturesque old 
festival as did their warrior forefathers. 



(To le continued.) 
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KRED J. M —The Great Eastern was launched in 1858, 
made her first voyage over the Atlantic in 1860, 
and was sold to be broken up in 1886. 

G. B HOOKER. —Yours is no extraordinary case. What 
you must do is to force yourself to overcome this 
nervousness; it is a matter of will-power. You 
imagine that people are more concerned about you 
than is actually the case and this makes for self- 
consciousness. Mix with other people as much 
as you can, join some club or society that wall give 
you a special interest in life, and you will find that 
in time the nervousness will wear off. It is not a 
case for medicines. Exercise your will and play 
the man. 

1 ’HOTOGRAPHER. —Sec “A Simple Hand Camera and 
How to Make it," which will appear in a forth¬ 
coming number. From the directions there given 
you should be able to conquer the difficulty. 

P. Potter.— Apply to the Commissioner of City Police, 
26 Old Jewry, London, E.O. 

NOVICE.—Write to a stamp dealer for a catalogue 
which gives a list of countries in alphabetical order. 
There are many such advertised. 

EASTERN COWBOY.—1. Take lessons from someone 
experienced in acrobatic and gymnastic work. It 
would be dangerous to attempt the feat without 
proper tuition. 2. Your second query must surely 
be put in jest. It can only be answered in the 
affirmative. 

A ROE.— Order a binding case for the “ B.O.P." 
'volume (2*.) through a bookseller, and let him bind 
the parts. The cost will not be much. 

G. Payne.—T he coloured plate in question was given 
in an earlier volume, but it is now out of print. We 
will consider the question of doing l p again. 

J H. B. (UUswater).—'The pipe is certainly a most, 
curious and elaborate one. Many thanks for the 
photo. 

W s T —Your stamp is of too recent issue to have any 
value. 2. R. M. Ballantyne died several years ago. 
Por the “ B.O.P.” he wrote ” The Red Man's 
Revenge” and ” Twice Bought,” among other stories. 

W. J. T._See answer to A. WRIGHT, in last week’s 

issue. 

COLLECTOR.—Many gunsmiths have old weapons of 
the kind you want in stock. Make inquiries at 
shops. The price would not be very high. 

YOUTHFUL.— Singing plays a very important part in 
gaining and keeping good health. The constant 
expansion of the lungs by vocal exercise proven to 
them from contracting or becoming choked with 
injurious matter. Doctors, too, often advocate 
singing practice for patients who are liable to certain 
throat troubles, as a method of strengthening that 
part of the body. 

H. LANG.—1. We should advise you to attend evening 
classes at the Birkbeck Institute or one of the various 
Polytechnics. 2. Shorthand would be almost in¬ 
dispensable to you. 

V p L.—“ The Cruise of the good ship Boreas." by 
Dr. Gordon Stables, ran through our 18th volume. 
This is now out of print. Talbot Baines Reed's 
stories are all obtainable in cheap book forms. 
See the catalogue of the Religious Tract Society, 
(35 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. 


A. B. BRYANT.—Your case is similar to many others 
that have come under our notice. You must break 
off the habit at once, or the consequences will be too 
terrible to contemplate. Tray for help and help 
will be forthcoming. 

INQUIRER.—1. Such a model is to be obtained at quite 
a small cost. Watch our advertisement pages. 
2. An electric battery is preferable. 3. Consult a 
veterinary surgeon and do not attempt to attend 
to the animal yourself. 

HISTORIAN*.—The Mohocks, about whom you have 
been reading, were ruffians who made themselves 
unpleasantly conspicuous in the streets of London 
in the 18th century. They took their name from 
the Indian Mohawks. In some cases their practical 
jokes were harmless ; but too often they resorted 
to violence of the most extreme kind. Another 
Indian tribal name, that of the Apaches, has been 
appropriated by the ruffians who have terrorised 
Paris for some years past. 

Henry Batchelor (Vancouver).—Your appreciation 
is very welcome. The subjects mentioned in your 
letter have been under consideration. Other 
natural Instory articles will follow in due course. 

R.M.S.—There are many sailing ships still in the grain 
trade, voyaging between this country and San 
Francisco. Although under foreign flags many are 
manned by British crews. 

J. Dorlky.—S ee back numbers of the “ B.O.P.” 
It has been dealt with several times. 

Charlie L.—We cannot pronounce an opinion until 
we have seen the drawing. It would certainly be 
unwise to think of taking it. up professionally until 
a connection had been established. 

Handy BOY.—See " Electric Bells and Alarms ” 
(Perdval Marshall and Co., Poppin's Court, Fleet 
Street* London, 6<f.). You should be able easily to 
lit up what you require. 

ARTHUR Morris.— 1. The new lizard that was recently 
added to the Zoological Gardens collection is the 
Spinose Lizard. This creature is coloured pink ami 
has spiny projections on its back. To escape- 
detection it curls itself on the ground in close resem¬ 
blance to a piece of fungus or other vegetable growth. 
2. See our Coloured Plate for June, for the Bird- 
Wing Butterflies. 3. Volume 33. 4. The same 
artist will be illustrating a serial in our next volume. 

F.R.D.T.—1. An induction coil. 2. Why not use a 
magneto bell ? 3. Try Carnage, John Piggott, 

or a similar dealer. Models are stocked in large 
variety. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS .—AH manuscripts intended 
for the BOY’S OWN PAPER should he addressed to the 
Editor , 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have 
the name and address of the sender clearly wrUten thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must he given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
arc submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding than, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss , 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the O ffice ts so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them , at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 



MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or il cannot afterwards be recognised. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS .—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. Replies on all questions of any 
general interest are given in these columns in due 
course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CONUNDRUMS. 

By H. Hervey. 

1. What mountain by its name signifies 
perpetual repose ?—Mount Everest. 

2. What town in Michigan, U.S.A., is 
an arbour ?—Ann Arbor (an arbour). 

3. Name of Mozambique place that tells 
you to meet wrath with a caress ?—Kisangn 
(Kiss anger). 

4. Name of Ionian island that cries for 
peace ?—Paxo (pax—oh ! ) Island. 

5. A smoky place in Croatia ?—Fiume 
(fume). 

6. Some New York State mountains ini¬ 
mical to domestic felines ?—Catskill (cats 
kill) Mountains. 

7. We have the “J” pens, the “ G ” 
pens, etc.; but where do you find the “ U ” 
pen ?—At Eupen, in Germany. 

8. Is there a place with name mcaninp 
one’s father’s son’s son T—Yes, Grandson, 
in Vaud, Switzerland. 

9. Good place in England for laun¬ 
dresses ?—The Wash. 

10. A remote district in Abyssinia ?—Afar. 

11. In Damaraland, S.W. Africa, name 
of place that orders away infants ?— 
Gobabis (go, babies!). 

12. Transposing the syllables of what 
Zanzibar place conveys permission to salute 
with the lips ?—Kismayu (You may kiss). 

13. Central Australian placo that says 
a certain girl is jumping ?—Alice Springs. 

14. Place in N.S. Wales named after 
friendly dogs ?—Wagga Wagga. 

15. “Inside” sort of Indian city?— 
Indore (indoor). 

16. Name of Northumberland place 
resembling a notice to locomotive drivers ?— 
Haltwbistle (halt-whistle!). 

17. What sacred Indian town docs the 
late Russo-Japanese struggle remind one 
of ?—Hardwar (hard war). 
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gather in, and not for animal comforts— 
even in her palmiest days ; and the steam¬ 
ship Condor of Lomnouth had seen her 
palmiest days some time ago, and had left 
them far behind her. Except her tough 
engineer, who was Scotch, her equally tough 
master, who was of the English North 
Country, and the mate, who hailed from 
Devon, there were no Britishers aboard. 
The crew was a mixture, a sort of stew 
composed of a Swede, some Dagos, and a 
“ nigger ’* or two, which latter term com¬ 
prises anything not white enough to lay 
claim to European origin, and is not a title 
of respect in the mouth of the free-born 
Britisher. 

There were no other Britishers aboard, it 
has been said ; but a further and notable 
exception must be made. In a bunk rigged 
up on the floor of the captain's cabin lay 
Dennis Hutton, an unwilling passenger, and 
the most miserable soul aboard that bruised 
and battered vessel. He lay to all appear¬ 
ance only half alive, his body racked with 
pain from the bruises and bitings of the 
bands that had so cruelly held him while 
on the canal barge. 

True, all these fetters were now' mercifully 
removed, but his cramped sinews and 
bruised bones and flesh had not yet regained 
their normal health. His 
mouth, too, was swollen and 
disfigured, sickening sores 
and ulcers making lips and 
*•.palate one throbbing furnace 
of pain, the work of that 
]&A foul and fiendish gag. He 
lay limp and dazed, too 
worn out for speech or 
-g movement, except when the 

roll or pitch of the lumber- 
ing vessel created in him a 
nausea that compelled a 
WK spasm. Happily the spell of 
|MHu sea-sickness was passing off 
: jw already; it had not tor- 
mented him long, other- 
BHr wise, coupled with his 
temporary weakness, it 
8might well have been that 
the poor lad would have 
given his evil captors the 


"The Captain flung the cabin door 
open. You're free! * he said. . . . 
‘You’ll have your chance like th‘ rest 
onus.’ Cite p. 675.) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—OX THE CONDOR. 
rpHE steamship Condor , free lance on the trade routes, 
L bound for the South American port of Buenos Ayres, 
with cargo of make-up woollens, cottons, and linoleum 
goods, screwed her slow way down the Irish Sea towards 
the wide-rolling Atlantic. She was not a model of luxury 
your tramp cargo-boat runs for what little profits it can 
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slip, and left only his weary body in their 
hands. 

So worn down, indeed, was he with 
physical pain and want of proper food, that 
the mental anguish, which during the days 
of his captivity had been tempered in part by 
hope of discovery, was now utterly dulled. 
He knew in a dazed sort of way that hope 
was futile at present and for some little time 
to come, as things were. In confused fashion 
his mind wandered now and again to those 
at home, but he had become too weak to more 
than just wonder in a vague way what would 
happen to them and him, and in the very 
wondering let the matter slip from his 
weary brain. 

Of how he had passed from boat to ship 
only a misty memory remained. He had 
promised not to struggle; but. indeed, 
without any such promise the men who 
were moving him would have been equally 
safe. There was little struggling power 
left; he was broken for the time. He had 
realised in a half-awake sort of fashion that 
he was being carried in the darkness of a 
cloudy and rainy night down a deserted 
by-way for a short distance, and that after 
a time he had been placed in the bottom of 
a small cutter, and covered with a tarpaulin, 
left open at the ends for air. He found 
himself guessing that this must be Kernbank. 
a small town where sea and canal come close 
to each other. 

How close to rescue he had been during 
that short move he never knew; nor, 
probably, were his captors aware that they 
had turned a corner of the road only a few 
moments before the night constable came 
along. One brief minute was all that had 
lain between him and discovery ; but that 
fateful space of time was as all-sufficient ns 
a day for the purposes of the men. Safely 
stowed in the cutter, he had felt the little 
vessel being prepared to get under way. 

“ I come topsides, mind you ! ” 

“ Ay ! Ay ! S’long as t’ cub’s parted, 
an t’owd un has to stump up a tidy bit, 
I’m none axing for much mvsel’. Goo’ 
neet ! ” 

The words meant nothing to him ; he 
heard them in a vague way, and reproduced 
them to himself later from an undertow of 
memory, when in the light of subsequent 
knowdedge they meant more. He heard the 
low growls of the two, and then felt the 
cutter plunge forward ; and so, after an 
awful tossing, he had been brought to the 
side of the ship on which he now found 
himself. Here, in the calmer w^ater of the 


Angler's Dream. 

river mouth, his bonds had been loosed, and 
he had been escorted, or. indeed, half 
carried up the stone steps of the dockside 
in the dark, and across the gangway to the 
tramp, no soul being met on the way, and 
he too cramped and weary to try to break 
away. Nor could he have cried out, had 
he so wished, for as yet the horrid gag w'as 
still upon him, albeit reduced in size. 

Once safel}* lodged in that close and stuffy 
cabin his bonds had again been placed upon 
his sore wrists and ankles, but these and the 
gag itself had been removed when the ship 
had cast off. a day later. Bound whither ? 
In his dull despair he had asked himself this 
question the first few hours, but now. 
neither that nor any other had interest for 
him. until his normal healthiness of mind 
should return to him. 

The cabin door opened—he had been 
locked in—and the captain entered. He 
was the same man who had brought him 
from the Pretty Poll. He looked at Hutton 
closely for a few moments. The boy con¬ 
tinued to lie still, giving now and again a 
feeble groan, as of utter despair. 

“ Bit off colour, my hearty ? ” he grow led, 
after a short scrutiny. “ Well, my lad. 
you’ve been through stormy weather, you 
have ! ’Twon’t. do to let you drift, you’ll 
ave to be took in tow. Ay ! Ay ! We’ll 
have a cable out. and make fast.'’ He 
went to the door. “ Here. Chi Ling ! ” he 
called. 

A soft footfall could be heard, and a 
Chinaman slid up in answer to the summons. 
He spoke never a word, alternately eyeing 
the captain and the groaning lad at his feet. 

“ Got to makee him allee lightee. savvy ? 
Poor boy, gettee hurtee ! Eh. old son o’ 
sin ? ” 

The Oriental nodded and disappeared. 

“’Tisn’t a ’ospital. nor yet a doctor’s shop,” 
grunted the captain ; “ but old Chi Ling 
’ll do the thing for you. my lad, if it’s to be 
done. You won’t find him say much, seeing 
he’s as dumb as a dead fish, but it isn’t 
much in the chattering tine you’ll be feeling 
yourself.” 

Certainly under the silent but effective ad¬ 
ministration of the almond-eyed one Hut¬ 
ton gradually began to regain his strength, 
but with renewed health came renewed 
activity of mind. The long and weary days 
w T ere filled with unanswered questions. 
Where was he ? Whither bound ? Un¬ 
der what conditions ? With w hat hope 
of escape ? What chances of a friend on 
board ? Up to now he had seen only three 


faces: those of the captain 
and Chi Ling, and of a third, 
man, whom he rightly con¬ 
jectured to be the mate. He 
must act with caution. It 
would never do to precipitate 
matters by an attempt at 
escape that might fail ; 
such a thing meant only 
increased rigour of captivity, 
and just now* his condition 
was being considerably bet¬ 
tered. 

True, he was locked in ; 
never for a moment did an 
open door offer him the 
slightest hope, but beyond 
that things were compara - 
tively comfortable now' that 
the physical aches and pains 
had subsided. He was 
sufficiently, if not luxuriously, 
fed; he had the full light 
which streamed through the 
port-hole, and from this latter 
could see occasional passing 
vessels, but never a glimpse 
of land. No, he must act 
warily. So loDg as the ship was at sea, so 
long must he Tie low. But wait till she 
came to shore ! 

Which showed the hopeful, courageous 
Hutton slowlj’ coming to himself again. 

So he realised the need for wary walking, 
though little else was known to him. How 
many were aboard that rolling ship; to 
how many of them his presence was known ; 
nay, even what degree of hostility towards 
him existed in the mind of the three who 
did know, he could not tell. He had been 
on the ship ten days or a fortnight by now. 
and was in a great measure feeling himself 
again. With returning appetite he had 
picked up wonderfully, both in body and 
mind. He determined, therefore, to add 
to his knowledge by direct method, if 
possible ; and when one tnorning the captain 
rolled out of his berth, Hutton, who was 
sitting up with his hands in his pockets, and 
his back against the side of the cabin, opened 
conversation. 4 

“ I say ! ” he began, with a return of his 
fascinating and good-humoured smile. “You 
might tell a fellow what the game is, and 
how you win.” 

The captain drew the loose end of one 
of his braces over his shoulder, and made 
it fast. Then he looked at his prisoner-guest. 

“ Telling’s knowing ! ” he said shortly. 

Hutton nodded. 

“ Yes, but I want knowing to be telling. 
Let’s have the thing fair ! I haven’t done 
you any harm, at all events.” 

“ Oh ! Haven’t you ? Don’t you be 60 
sure of that, young shaver ! What if that 
chap on th’ Pretty Poll happened to be my 
brother, eh ? ” 

He had tried to w'ork himself into a passion, 
but the boy was cute enough to see that his 
anger was, after all, only assumed. Hutton 
leaned back against the cabin side. He was 
fully dressed, having changed the rough 
night-gear which had been lent him, for the 
clothes he had w orn at t he time of his capture. 

“ I never had a brother,” he said, half 
closing his eyes, and speaking in a far¬ 
away tone of voice. “ But even if I had, I 
doubt if I should be willing to risk the chance 
of prison, just for the sake of taking up his 
shady quarrels.” 

“ You keep a civil tongue atween them 
teeth o* yourn,” growled the captain. 
“ Pm boss o’ this floating palace, mind ! 
And what I’ve done, and why, don’t concern 
you. ’cept where you come in on your own 
account. And just where that is, you’ll 
be told all in good time.” 
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“ Well, anyway,” urged Hutton, seeing 
that he had made a mistake, and at last 
roused the anger of the man who undoubtedly 
had the power to make things hot for him; 
“anyway, you might let me have a turn 
up on deck. I want a breath of good 
air badly enough, and if I am to go 
over the world I’d like to see something 
of it! " 

“ My orders is, keep below ! And don’t 
you go making any mistake there, my lad. 
If you wants air, try the porthole, and 
thank your lucky stars you ain’t trussed up, 
like you will be if there’s any more o’ wantin’ 
to go on deck.” 

With these words and a menacing look 
the captain, having completed a not too 
finicky toilet, lumbered out, locking the 
door behind him as usual. 

Hutton resolved to try Chi Ling. He 
needed to proceed with extreme caution, 
but at any rate he might make friends with 
the dumb Asiatic. Except for the loss of a 
few loose coins in his movements and 
struggles on the barge, the money which he 
had in his pockets when abducted was still 
there. Evidently his captors had sums in 
their minds’ eyes that made the contempla¬ 
tion of any trifles of which he might be 
in immediate possession unworthy of their 
aim. 

His first offer of a two-shilling piece for 
some slight service was understood by the 
Chinaman with a quickness which augured 
well for success in the attempt to get rid of 
his money, if in nothing else ; and, later, 
a half-crown tip served to convey to Chi 
Ling the impression of good things to be 
got from this strangely arrived English 
boy. By a series of questions carefully 
put, Hutton was enabled to gain the 
information that the vessel was probably 
likely to be altogether some three and a 
half to four weeks at sea, before they 
called in at any port, and that she was 
bonnd for somewhere on the South American 
ooast. 

The information was slowly acquired, 
Chi Ling's replies being confined to a head- 
shake or a nod, and his knowledge of English 
having its limits : but Hutton was in hopes 
of gradually eliciting much more from him 
and of making some arrangement by which, 
in the event of a port being reached, he 
could smuggle a letter out to the post by 
the help of the silent, but probably willing, 
Chi Ling. 

Vain hope, that might yet have been 
justified, save for the forces at work against 


both captor and captured. The wallowing 
old tub, belying her name, which surely 
should suggest free motion and power to 
battle successfully with wind and weather, 
had screwed her sulky way through the 
varying moods of the bluff Atlantic seas 
for over three weeks. To the untravelled 
Hutton it seemed an endless voyage. He 
had begun whimsically to ask himself whether 
they were not ploughing the uneasy waters 
in a circle, and would be likely to keep 
on for ever, a second Phantom Dutchman. 
The longing for home grew apace; he 
would have given all he had to be once 
more on firm land, and regain the freedom 
to turn his face towards his own - fair 
country. 

And then came the great storm, beating 
the sulky, worn-out vessel, striking her fore 
and aft with swinging seas, mountains of 
dark and dangerous waters. For a time 
the wearied engines struggled against 
strenuous floods and blustering winds, and 
then slowly yielded to the mighty forces 
risen against her. For three days and three 
nights, filled to the full with anxiety for 
all those whose lives depended upon the 
strength of her storm-strained plates and 
frame, she flew before the gale, her weakened 
machinery powerless to resist the angry, 
screaming hurricane. 

Hutton might then, had he so desired, 
have dragged nimself up to her sloping deck, 
without hindrance ; but the storm had laid 
him by the heels and made him as surely 
prisoner, in helpless, groaning misery, as 
any locks and bolts might do. Nor during 
all this time did he Bee any other beside the 
almond-eyed cook; neither captain nor 
mate ever once appeared, the demand upon 
their time and energies was being made to 
the full. 

But after the third day, when for a whole 
life-time it had seemed to the terrified lad 
that the world itself was tossing helpless 
hither and thither in space, the driving winds 
gathered themselves together, and fled from 
the face of the angry waters. Whereupon, 
whilst yet the great seas lifted and fell in 
their unstilled wrath, the Scotch engineer 
took heart of grace, and forced his fires 
anew. During the tempest his heart had 
been troubled, nor had his speech been of 
softened refinement. He had not yielded to 
the superior power of the winds over his 
weary engines without much impotent 
and useless anger. At last, however, 
there seemed hope of his coming into his 
own again. 


In the Bmall and ill-smelling cabin Hutton 
felt a new throbbing of life. The screw 
which for so long a time had given no sign 
to him of any motion, began now once more 
to make itself felt. For a while the tremb¬ 
lings and groanings of the moving machinery 
increased throughout the vessel, noticeable 
above all the shaking and shivering which 
the baffled waters sent through her battered 
frame. The Condor was beginning again 
to assert her right to her own way. 

Then, with no warning, a huge mountain 
of green waters hurled itself at the 
ill-starred vessel as she slowly and painfully 
turned upon her course. A shiver ran 
through all her length, fiercer and more 
terrible than any she had yet experienced. 
Hutton sat upright in his bunk, in wild 
terror, as he felt the awful blow, followed 
by the dread shudder and the raging fever 
of machinery running amuck, coupled with 
frightened shouts and scurrying to and fro 
of men above his head. 

He rose to make his way on deck; he 
felt he must know what had happened. 
As he opened the door, staggering under 
legs not yet accustomed to the rough usage 
of rude Beas, and weak by reason of his 
repeated spells of sickness, Chi Ling entered 
and motioned him back. 

“ Accident ? ” he gasped. 

The impassive Chinaman nodded. 

“ Anyone killed ? ” 

He held up two fingers. 

“ Is the ship safe f ” 

He spread out hands indicative of want 
of knowledge, and signed to the boy to keep 
where he was. For some little time Hutton 
waited, his whole frame a-quiver with 
suspense; then he heard hoarse growlings, 
and the captain flung the cabin door 
open. 

“ You’re free ! ” he said, with staring 
eyes and forgetting probably that the door 
had been recently unlocked ; “ but if you’re 
asked questions, you’re my nephew, mind ; 
and been sick aboard up to now! But 
you’ll have your chance like th’ rest on us; 
it’s not going to bo murder, whatever else it 
is! So I’m giving you your chance with 
them as are left. There’s Mackintosh took, 
and one o’ th’ Dagos washed ofl to Davy 
Jones’ locker, and . . .” 

There was the sound of wild rushing, 
followed by a loud shout. Then a 
slipping and stumbling down the com¬ 
panion way, and the mate staggered into 
the cabin, blood flowing from a cut upon 
his forehead. 
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“Southward Hoi” to the Pole: 

Antarctica, or the Land of the Snow Queen. 


rnHE continent of Antarctica is un- 
| doubtedly smaller than it was. At 
some not very remote period it occupied 
much of the space accorded to it on the 
earlier maps; and its climate was different 
from what it is now. Stretching all round the 
south of the globe it joined New Zealand to 
South America on the east, and to Australia, 
Kerguelen Island, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Africa and the island of Tristan D’Acunha 
on the west. 

The Patagonian fossil marsupials closely 
allied to the kangaroos of Australia ; the 
distribution of the flightless birds, such 
as the ostrich, emeu and rhea, and their 
fossil allies; the longicorn beetles of New 
Zealand, Australia and South America; 
the New Zealand earthworm most closely 
related to the species in Patagonia, South 
Georgia and the Falklands; and other 
curiosities of distribution, present and past, 
can only bo explained by a continuous 
land ridge such as is indicated by- the 
soundings. That land surface must have 
been covered, at least in part, by extensive 
forests, for, in what is left of it, coal has 
been found as in the Arctic, and many other 
traces of life, as for instance, the fossil 
leaves which are the remains of a luxuriant 
vegetation. Within its shores lie the key 
to as many mysteries as are hidden round 
about the North Pole, and man is not 
likely to leave it alone. 

The nineteenth century ended with the 
voyage of the Belgica, the first vessel 
to winter so far south, caught in the ice 
at sea in 71° 30' in 1898, and that of the 
Southern Cross, whose crew wintered in 
71° 15' at Cape Adare in 1899, being the 
first to spend the long winter night on 
land within the Antarctic Circle. The 
twentieth century opened with the great 
voyage of the Discovery , under Captain 
Robert Falcon Scott, during the years 
1901-1904. 

This particular Discovery —for there have 
been many of the name—was the first 
vessel built in England for scientific explor¬ 
ation. She was made entirely of wood, 
because it was thought that a wooden 
vessel would be better able to deal with 
the dangers of the ice than any other. 
Oak nine feet thick, scarfed together from 
several trees, was used for her stem, and 
oak two feet thick for her sides ; the inner 
lining was of Riga fir, the inner skin, accord¬ 
ing to position, of pitch pine, mahogany 
or oak ; whilst the outer skin was of elm 
or greenheart. Enormous beams and bulk¬ 
heads were stretched across ; and the same 
solid work was put into every part, so that 
she was one of the strongest vessels known. 
And her equipment and crew Mere as 
good as the ship. 

The expedition reached what was to 
be the winter quarters in February 1902, 
and early in September the long sledge 
journeys began, one of which extended 
to 82° 17', that is 380 miles away from the 
ship, rising from the sea level to heights 
of 10,000 feet and more, quite Alpine climbing 
every now and then; toiling on in tempera¬ 
tures down to 68° below zero, often amid 
storm and blizzard with deep crevasses in the 
path covered with thin layers of snow so 
as to be invisible. The longest journey 
lasted three months. The dogs were 
useless and the weather bad. In the 
last effort Scott and Wilson had to pull 


By W. J. GORDON. 

PART II. 

the sledges alone, for Shackleton had 
broken down and only his indomitable 
will kept him walking so as not to burden 
his companions. 

There were other journeys calling for 
similar pluck and energy; and valuable 
collections of geological and natural history 
specimens were made, and magnetic and 
other physical observations were continued 
day and night without intermission. 
Another winter was passed in the ice with 
more sledging and collecting, and finally 
the Discovery's icy prison had to be blown 
up to set her free. No expedition did better 
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work and none achieved more important 
results. 

The days were not all gloomy. There 
were days with absolutely cloudless skies 
and days on which wisps of stratus clouds 
hung high about the mighty peaks or 
travelled swiftly overhead. The explorers 
came back with stories and pictures, mostly 
by Dr. Wilson, of scenes with a charm 
all their own but with no intensity of 
colour, no great depth of blue in sea or 
sky, even the sunset hues being subdued 
and owing their beauty simply to purity 
and delicacy. On the barrier the ice-crystals 
(To be concluded.') 


fell and rested like thistledown on the 
crusted surface, their form always a six- 
pointed star, the radiants joined by 
innumerable feathery branches, the whole 
forming a disc varying in size to half an 
inch across, the sunlight turning them 
into prismatic gems. Occasionally the 
whole arch of the heavens would be gleam¬ 
ing with circles and lines of white or 
prismatic light, and bright double halos 
about the sun touched or intersected by 
rainbow-hued circles of different altitudes. 
And in those days it was the fairyland 
of ice that many had dreamt it always 
was. 

As a contrast let us take this. A terrific 
gale was blowing, the snow falling like 
powder, the air filled with blinding drift. 
“ The surface was now becoming like glass, 
and although it was midday we could 
only see a few inches ahead through the 
ice-drift. All members of the party were 
u’earing fur boots. One ran into the tent 
to take off his fur boots and put on leather 
ones with which he could obtain a better 
foothold. We were about a hundred yards 
from the tent. As he did not return we 
formed ourselves into a chain in order to 
go back and look for him. Not a trace of 
him could we find. Every 7 moment the 
surface became more slippery. Presently 
one of the party 7 slipped on a slope and at 
once disappeared from sight. Another 
man started down the slope to his rescue. 
He also disappeared, and was followed 
by a third. 

“ There were only five of us left. We had 
not the slightest idea how far our compan¬ 
ions had fallen. The only 7 member of the 
party who had spikes on his boots now 
descended the slope for about fifty yards, 
but he returned without having seen the 
missing men. We made another attempt 
to reach the vessel. We were proceeding 
warily along the slope when we suddenly 
came on to an ice-patch and then fell like 
nine-pins. One man who had been slipping 
about all the time was clutching hold of 
another, but suddenly let go, and with 
increasing velocity slipped into the darkness 
below. We were following helplessly 7 a few 
yards behind. Suddenly we saw him throw 
up his arms and disappear over a sharp edge. 
We expected to follow 7 , but fortunately 
we were stopped by a bank of soft snow. 
We felt that our companion had gone for 
ever. After we had pulled ourselves to¬ 
gether we cautiously crept to the place where 
he had last been seen, and in a moment's 
interval while the drift cleared we found 
to our horror that we were on an 
overhanging cliff, with the sea about two 
hundred feet below.” 

Following Scott went Shackleton in the 
Nimrodin 1908, the story of whose expedition 
appears in the Boy’s Own Paper in the 
thirty-second volume. The South Pole 
was not reached, his farthest south being 
88° 23', that is within 111 statute miles of 
it; but one of the parties, the first to start 
from Cape Royds. consisting of Professor 
T. W. Davids, Dr. Forbes Mackav and 
Douglas Mawson, reached the Magnetic 
South Pole, which at the time of their 
arrival was in 72° 25' south. 155° 16' east, 
that is 1100 miles from the South Geographical 
Pole, for it moves about within a limited 
range as does the corresponding pole of the 
north. 
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tiarly in May of the year 1840 a foreo 
Jj of some fifteen hundred British was 
attacked by Ghilzais, numbering between 
two and three thousand, at a place called 
Jazee. The Afghan cavalry dashed at 
full gallop across the plain and hurled them¬ 
selves upon the gunners. They almost 
succeeded in capturing the guns, but being 
checked by a sharp musketry fire, turned 
upon the British square and nearly broke it. 
Despite the heavy fire and the bayonets, 
the horsemen Hung themselves, again and 
again, upon the British, and it was only 
after several hours that the Ghilzais were 
compelled to withdraw. 

General Nott then sent a force to occupy 
the strong fortress of Khelat-i-Ghilzai, and 
for a time the communications between 
Kandahar and Kabul were made more 
secure. Later on the British Resident 
at Kabul bribed a number of the chiefs to 
accept a yearly subsidy, and thus procured 
a kind of peace. 

Meanwhile, Dost Mohammed and his son 
Akbar Khan fought running battles with the 
forces sent against them. Now on the 
Hindoo Khoosh range, now on Kohistan, 
and again among the Ghilzais, the Barukzye 
Ameer appeared with his hastily recruited 
levies. Generals Sale, Nott, and the other 
British leaders followed him from one 
fastness to another, dislodging him and 
hurrying him from place to place, yet never 
getting him into their clutches. 

One day in July, Bob and Amran, who 
were out watching the mountain road to 
Kabul, saw some men hurrying across a 
plateau a few miles away. They were on 
foot, and looked as though they were dropping 
with fatigue. They seemed to be making 
for Ghari Ghilzai. Amran could not conceal 
his joy when he beheld the party, for he 
felt sure they wore Afreedees who had been 
in some conflict and were now seeking 
safety with Afzul Ali. He lay in his covert 
and patted his musket with fondling hands. 

“ We shall get them all,” Bob heard him 
sa v to himself in fierce delight. ** I can 
count them and there are only ten.” Then 
raising his voice he said, “ As they enter 
the dip there. Lari Khan, they will come 
within range of your rifle. We need not 
send for assistance to the Tower. They 
will suspect nothing until they hear the guns, 
and then it will be too late. May Allah 
grant that Afzul Ali is among them ! ” 

In the far distance some horsemen were 
now seen, evidently spurring on their jaded 
cattle in pursuit of the first party. Bob 
could not make out what they were, but 


“ They are Ghilzais,” he exclaimed, 
excitedly. “ I can make them out in the 
clear air. They have captured the horses 
of the fugitives somehow, and are now on 
the track of their owners. Look out, 
Amran, the Afreedees will be in range in a 
few minutes.” 

Presently Amran’s weapon went off, and 
the man who was leading jumped into the 
air and rolled over upon the road. Bob 
was glancing along his rifle when he suddenly 
sprang up, knocking Araran’s muzzle to 
one side. 

“ Good heavens, Amran ! ” he yelled. “ We 
are firing upon the Ameer. It is Dost 
Mohammed himself. I can see him clearly. 
Do not fire again. We must run out to meet 
him before the horsemen come up.” 

He shouted and waved his arms. The 
men on the road had dived into shelter and 
were looking about for the unseen attackers. 
When Bob showed himself they opened 
fire with their jezails, and the slugs began 
to fly round his ears. But, unheeding the 
danger, he waved his turban, and shouting 
out his name dashed headlong towards 
the Ameer. It was a miracle that he was 
not hit. Several times he heard the 
singing of the bullets past his ears and had 
to dive into shelter. At length he came 
within hailing distance. 

“ Have no fear, my lord, it is I, Lari Khan 
of the Diamond Star. We fired in mistake, 
thinking that you belonged to the Afreedees 
who hold Ghari Ghilzai. May we draw 
near ? ” 

The Ameer waved his hand and called 
out some order, and he and his party ran 
up to Bob. Dost Mohammed was the least 
fatigued of the company and welcomed 
Bob with outstretched hands. “ The guide 
is dead,” he said. 

“ It was a mistake, my lord, we could 
not make out your features until after the 
shot was fired. The horsemen who are in 
pursuit will be up with you in less than a 
quarter of an hour. W T e must take to the 
hills again. I see they have captured your 
horses.” 

“ Nay, not ours, ' said the Ameer, with a 
relieved expression on his face ; “it must 
be Akbar Khan, who left us yesterday to 
try to obtain horses for us from the Ghilzais. 
He is following hard after us. Are you sure 
they are so near ? ” 

“ Positive, my lord. If we can reach the 
ridge up there, you will be able to see for 
yourself.” 

They hurried through some trees and 
gained the ridge, whence a view of the road 


that pursuit was out of the question. When 
they reached level ground again, Akbar 
Khan and some twenty men had gone to 
a Ghilzai village to obtain horses, and were 
galloping after the Ame6r when Bob caught 
sight of them. The led horses were for 
Dost Mohammed and his Sirdars. The 
guide was a Ghilzai shepherd, whom they 
had picked up among the hills. 

A period of rest was necessary for the 
Ameer, and Bob immediately proffered the 
hospitality of the Lake Tower. Amran 
gladly went on to prepare for their coming. 

After a careful approach to the lake, and 
only after Bob was assured that no Afreedee 
spy was about, the party signalled for the 
boat. The horses were left in the charge 
of some men, who took them to a dismantled 
farmhouse a few miles away, and presently 
the Ameer was safe within the strong walls 
of the Lake Tower. 

He rested there in absolute security for 
a month, and thoroughly enjoyed the quiet 
of the place. Akbar Khan, always restless, 
left the Tower during the second week in 
order to move about among the Ghilzai 
tribesmen. He had learned the facts about 
Ghari Ghilzai for the first time, and agreed 
with Bob that something should be done 
to avenge the death of Abdul the Mullah. 

“ I shall return soon,” said Akbar, in 
his decisive way, “ with a thousand Ghilzais. 
I will promise them that the town shall be 
given over to plunder, and then destroyed. 
Ten thousand men will volunteer when I 
tell them what they are likely to get, but 
one thousand determined men will do. 1 
have a long score to pay off as well as you. 
Lari Khan, and am as anxious to lay my 
hands on Afzul Ali as you are. You will 
see me in the course of a week or so, if I 
am not captured by the Feringhees. Afzul 
Ali has built up a high position for himself 
at Kabul by his scheming and flattery of 
Shah Shujah, but it would have been wiser 
had he stayed among the rocks of the 
Khyber with his dogs of tribesmen. He 
has seized a fortress and a jagheer (territory) 
near Jellalabad.” 

“ I know it, my lord,” interrupted Bob. 
“ I was a prisoner there for six months, 
and while I was in his dungeon he attacked 
the Mullah and killed him.” 

“ Wait a little, Lari Khan, his day is 
not far distant. I am too much employed 
in holding my own with the Sirdars around 
Kabul to give Afzul Ali the attention he 
needs, but the Feringhees under that sloth 
Elphinstone will soon be driven away. 
Zemaun Khan is serving Shujah and the 
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Fcringhees, and trying to keep the peace, 
but his son is on my side. I have almost 
won him over, and when I have succeeded 
the days of Shah Shujah will be short. 
Expect my return within fourteen days 
with the Ghilzais, and be ready at that 
time to follow me and drive out these 
Afreedee dogs from the old town.” 

The next morning Akbar Khan, with 
a few horsemen, rode over the hills, and the 
Lake Tower resumed its wonted quiet. 
Bob posted watchers on the hills around, 
in order that warning might be given of 
any Afreedee peasant approaching. He 
sailed regularly up and down the Lake, 
taking the Ameer with him. Dost 
Mohammed was a shrewd, genial man, who 
knew’ how to throw off the burden of his 
position when circumstances favoured, and 
he had grown to like the young Feringhee, 
Lari Khan. 

One day Bob had landed on the mainland 
near the spot where he had taken the 
Mullah on board the boat for his first sail 
on the Lake. As he walked along he 
happened to glance at a flat piece of rock. 
He started as he noticed a rude drawing 
of a star upon it. It had evidently been 
drawn by some sharp instrument, probably 
an Afghan knife, and lay flat with two 
points forming an obtuse angle toward the 
Lake. 

As Bob stood he noticed that, by drawing 
a point from the apex of the star through 
the angle, the Tower would stand exactly 
opposite, while the produced lines of each 
side of the angle would make two long 
tracks across the Lake. Instantly there 
flashed into his mind the drawing upon the 
strip of parchment which the Mullah had 
commanded should be placed in his hands. 
It was a star drawn like this rude copy on 
the rock. He took out the parchment and 
laid it on the figure, and found that the lines 
of the angles were the same. 

Bob drove a stick into the cleft of the 
rock as near as possible to the apex of the 
angle. Jumping into his boat he paddled 
across the Lake until he could no longer 
see the stick. Then he slowly paddled 
the boat back to the land, carefully keeping 
on the line of the angle, and examining 
the water on each side. He saw nothing. 
Then he did the same with the other line 
of the angle, this time paddling down the 
Lake. 

As he returned he noticed a piece of 
wood, lying partly submerged, in the track 
of the boat. He lifted it very carefully, 
and discovered that underneath it there 
was fastened a piece of stout twine. He 
lifted it on the end of his finger, and found 
that it was heavy. Slowly he drew’ it up 
and soon had a long length of the cord in 
his boat. At last he saw that it was fastened 
to a stout rope. The two were knotted 
together with several very firm knots. 

Bob hauled in the rope until it would 
come no farther. He tugged, but found 
that some heavy weight was on the end. 
Standing firmly in the boat he exerted all 
his strength, and then felt that he was 
lifting something which was of considerable 
weight. Letting the rope slide back into 
the water, he made sure that the knots 
which fastened it to the twine were secure, 
and that the twine itself was sound, and 
then sailed back to the rock and covered 
the star drawing with earth, and returned 
to the Tower. 

He thought that he had solved the 
difficulty of the strip of parchment, and 
the scheme of Abdul the Mullah became 
clear to his mind. The old man had long 
been expecting an attack from some of 
bis numerous enemies, and had arranged 
his riches in such a way that they could 


be easily carried off by himself and secreted 
in some safe place. 

Afghanistan had many hiding-places for 
treasure, and usually caves, w'ells, or holes 
in the earth were chosen. The boat had 
suggested what seemed to the Mullah an 
excellent plan. He had placed his precious 
stones and jewels in two heavy, iron-bound 
boxes, w rapped in thick Herat felt coverings. 
Round the boxes he had passed a strong 
rope. Taking the boat he had paddled 
out, upon a line drawn from the angle of 
the star he had cut upon the rock, and 
sunk the first box. At the end of the rope, 
when the first box was sunk, he tied the 
other, and low ered it upon the first by means 
of a strong rope, to which he had attached 
a length of stout twine. 

The ropes sank to the bottom, but the 
twine was held to the surface of the water 
by means of the float of wood. This was 
not large enough to attract attention, and 
the Mullah had also fastened a stone to it, so 
that it would be partly submerged. He then 
gave the strip of parchment, on which he 
had drawn the facsimile of the star, to his 
faithful follower Sadat, with instructions 
that he was to place it in the hands of Lari 
Khan, and none other. He knew then 
that whatever happened the jewels were 
safe from the enemy, and he left it to the 
ingenuity of Bob to discover the hiding- 
place. 

Bob’s first impulse was to raise the 
treasure, if treasure it was, at the earliest 
moment, but he decided to consult Am ran 
Ali on the matter. He did not forget the 
partnership which existed between them, 
nor the fact that more than five hundred 
rupees were due to the Highland sergeant, 
MacClure, and also that, owing to the 
disturbed state of the country, nothing very 
considerable in the way of profit had come 
to them. 

Afzul Ali had swept their possessions aw ay, 
and Bob had nothing but an old visiting 
card and a crown piece left to call his own. 
Even his stars were adorning the treasure 
casket of the Afreedee ruffian. Bob thought 
that it was only fair to consult Amran Ali 
before he made known to the Ameer and 
Akbar Khan that the wealth of the Mullah 
lay within his grasp. 

The next morning a horseman announced 
that Akbar Khan had been fortunate enough 
to secure, in less than twenty-four hours, 
the support of one of the most influential 
of the Ghilzai chiefs, and that in a few hours 
he would be in the neighbourhood of the 
Tower with a strong force of horsemen and 
footmen. 

That evening Akbar Khan arrived, and 
with his accustomed impetuosity decided 
to attack Ghari Ghilzai before daybreak, 
and put every man within it to death. He 
sent word to Bob to join him among the 
hills. Amran Ali and Talib were despatched 
to meet him, with instructions from Dost 
Mohammed, to say that Lari Khan was 
staying to guard the Ameer, but that they, 
Amran and Talib, would be glad to lead 
the assault. 

As day was breaking the Afreedee sentinels 
w ere surprised and silenced, and the Ghilzais 
rushed to the attack with furious zeal. 
They broke into the town and began to 
smite the astonished garrison. 

By midday everything was over. Horse¬ 
men pursued the fugitives and cut them 
to pieces, and Akbar’s men gathered all 
the animals, and having collected the 
valuables, then set fire to the town. The 
blaze of the conflagration could be seen for 
miles around, and a huge black column of 
smoke hung like a pall of death over the 
doomed place. The vineyards and orchards 
w ore then destroyed, and the banks of the 


canal cut, and one of the fairest and most 
fruitful districts of Afghanistan was made 
a desolate waste. 

More than six thousand horses w ere seized, 
and thus Akbar Khan was able to mount 
and equip the cavalry force which after¬ 
wards wTought such mischief on the British 
army which retreated from Kabul. He and 
his men returned in great triumph to the 
Tower, and with quiet humour the Ameer 
conferred the Jaghecr of Ghari Ghilzai 
upon Lari Khan. 

“ By Allah ! ” said Amran, vi it went to 
my heart to set fire to the town of Abdul 
the Mullah; I loved it almost as well as my 
own zuna (dwelling) in the Khyber, but 
it had been polluted by the dogs of Afzul. 
It was a fight after my own heart, and I 
exacted a heavy pa}’ment for my six months 
in that accursed dungeon, and yet. Lari 
Khan, I am not satisfied. Nor shall I 
be until I meet Afzul face to face.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

DOST MOHAMMED SURRENDERS—SHARING 
THE TREASURE. 

he summer passed 
away, and until 
October Dost Mo¬ 
hammed lay in the 
secure shelter of 
the Tower. Akbar 
Khan had moved 
nearer Kabul with 
his forces, and Sir 
Robert Sale was 
vainly trying to 
allure him into a 
pitched battle. 
But the wily 
Barukzye knew his 
own game, and played it with consummate 
skill. He was in hourly communication with 
the chiefs in and around Kabul. 

Shah Shujah had openly sworn that he 
would hang the dog Dost Mohammed, if 
ho could lay hands upon him, and news 
came that a price had been set on the head 
of the fugitive Ameer. Dost Mohammed had 
now grow n tired of inaction, and determined 
to leave the Tower in order to get to the 
Nigrow hills, where a body of sturdy 
mountaineers and Ghazees were waiting 
to give him a welcome. He commanded 
Bob and Amran Ali to attend him, and, as 
a special honour, entrusted to the Khyberoe 
the blue standard which always marked the 
position of the Ameer. 

Bob had no wish to be drawn into a 
fight with the British, but he saw that it 
was impossible to refuse to go with the 
Ameer. They were received with un¬ 
bounded enthusiasm by the Nigrow’ tribes¬ 
men, and a large force of horsemen gathered 
around the blue banner. 

Early in November the army was posted 
in a rich valley between the Nigrow hills. 
Forts were scattered about, and the 
neighbouring village of Purwandurrah was 
strongly held. Bob had taken the precau¬ 
tion to renew the stain upon his face and 
body, and was, to all appearance, a rather 
handsome and striking young Sirdar of 
the Afghan force. He rode beside the 
Ameer and Amran Ali. 

It was a glorious autumn day and the 
sun shone brilliantly. The air was crisp 
and invigorating, and the foliage, just 
clothed in the golden red beauty which 
comes before winter, made a perfect setting 
to a stirring scene. On every ridge the 
Afghan jezail men were crouching, and on 
a piece of elevated ground Dost Mohammed 
took up his position with his horsemen. 
The blue standard waved behind him. 

[The 





ENTERPRISE. 
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The British force, mainly composed of 
Sepoys and native levies, belonging to 
Shah Shujah’s army, came into position, 
and suddenly their cavalry was launched 
against the flank of the Ameer’s guard. 

Captains Fraser and Ponsonby, with 
Lieutenants Broadfoot and Crispin, led the 
British attack. A shot came singing from 
a concealed hiding-place, and Dr. Lord 
tumbled out of his saddle, and was after¬ 
wards cut to pieces. The Ameer waved 
his turban in the direction of the charging 
horsemen, and pointed to his flag. 

“In the name of Allah, my brothers,” 
he shouted to his Sirdars, “ charge, or we are 
lost ! Follow me ! ” 

He set spurs to his horse, and a yell of 
encoui agement greeted his words. The 
Afghan horsemen dashed at the British 
force, while the guns and jezails made sore 
havoc among their infantrymen. The Sepoy 
cavalry hesitated, their gallop became 
a trot, then a walk, and the next instant 
the Afghans were among them. The British 
leaders were swept aside. 

Broadfoot and Crispin were dismounted 
and cut to pieces by the Afghan sabres, 
while Fraser and Ponsonby, fighting like 
heroes, endeavoured to rally the terror- 
stricken Sepoys. It was in vain, and Dost 
Mohammed, reining in his horse, watched, 
with a smile, the retreat of the first portion 
of the British line. 

He had more than vindicated his courage 
and power, and for the moment it seemed 
as if he would issue orders for an immediate 
advance upon Kabul. Then his face 
clouded and he turned his charger’s head. 
“ Attend me, Lari Khan, the game is up,” 
he said as he rode away, and without 
another word he quitted the field, leaving 
the triumphant Afghans to gather in what 
spoil they could. 

The Ameer galloped along the valley and 
struck out in the direction of Kabul. For 
several hours he rode without drawing rein, 
until it became necessary to give the horses 
a breathing space. After a Bhort halt 
they rode on through: the night, reaching 
the rough country outside Kabul in the 
afternoon. The road was a narrow one 
through a gorge leading to the village of 
Killa-Kazee. Soon they came in sight of 
thick groves of mulberry trees, and, over a 
fertile plain, Bob saw the towers and walls 
of Kabul. He saw also a crowd of Indian 
Lancers attending an English gentleman, 
who was dressed in civilian clothing. 

The Ameer commanded his followers 
to halt, and sent Bob forward to inquire 
the name of the leader of the Lancers. 
From a peasant Bob learned that it was the 
British Envoy, Sir William Macnaghtcn, 
who was taking his evening ride in the out¬ 
skirts of Kabul. He reported this to Dost 
Mohammed. 

“ Go forward, Lari Khan,” said the Ameer, 
“and tell that man that Dost Mohammed 
is following thee.” 

Bob rode forward, and saluting the Envoy 
announced that the Ameer was at hand. 

“ What Ameer ? ’’said Sir William, reining 
in his horse, in surprise. 

Dost Mohammed Khan, my lord.* 
replied Bob, and the next moment the 
Ameer rode up, and dismounting, offered 
his sword to Sir William. 

“I come to claim the protection of the 
British,” he said ; “ here is my sword.’ 

The troopers gathered around him, but 
the Envoy bade them keep back, and 
returning the sword, he asked the Ameer 
to remount and accompany him to Kabul. 
In the midst of the escort Dost Mohammed 
and Bob rode to the buildings of the British 
Mission, situated on the plain outside Kabul, 
and a tent was assigned the chieftain. 


Word of his surrender soon ran through 
Kabul and presently the aged mother of 
the Ameer came out to greet her son. He 
was entirely overcome as the old lady 
embraced him. The greatest courtesy was 
shown to the fallen Ameer by all the British 
officers, and a strong guard was placed 
around him to prevent his assassination 
by the followers of Shah Shujah. 

On November 12, a European regiment 
with Captain Gar belt’s troop of Horse 
Artillery, formed up to escort him to Jellala- 
bad. and from there Sir Willoughby Cotton 
took charge, and the Ameer was taken to 
India, where a considerable pension was 
allowed him. Bob was permitted to attend 
him as far as Jellalabad, and there he bade 
farewell to the fallen monarch. 

“Thou hast done well, Lari Khan,” 
he said, and the tears stood in his eyes at 
parting, ’ and I can never thank thge 
enough for thy faithfulness. It grieves 
me that I did not tell the Envoy that 
thou art a Feringhee of his own race. It 
might have been better for thee, for the 
clouds have not passed from the sky, and 
Shah Shujah has not won the game yet. 
I see that I cannot strive with success 
against the British and the Sikhs, but 
Akbar Khan is young and able, he will 
fight to the last, and will set the country 
in a blaze from end to end before the 
Suddozye conquers. I would have raised 
thee to a high position had my fate been 
different, but, at least, thou knowest that 
I esteem thee as a friend. Farewell, Amran 
Ali, thou hast borne my banner. If the 
tide turns, thou and thy sons after thee 
shall be known as the standard bearers of 
the Ameer. Allah keep thee ! ” 

The escort wound its way towards the 
dark recesses of the Khvber Pass, and 
Bob and Amran Ali watched it, in sadness, 
until it disappeared from view and the 
bugle reminded them that the force which 
thej r were to accompany through the 
Khoord Kabul Pass was already on the 
march, and that they must hurry to join 
it. 

Three weeks later they were again in the 
shelter of the Lake Tower, and Talib and 
Sadat were rejoicing in their return. The 
first thing Bob did on the morning following 
was to take Amran and Talib into his 
confidence respecting the recovery of 
Abdul’s treasure. As he had foreseen Amran 
was all eagerness to begin, and would have 
ruined everything in his precipitate haste. 



An old “ sea dog.” 


Bob knew that his eager hands would 
break the twine if he were allowed to touch 
it. 

“ Nay, Amran,” said Bob, laying a 
restraining hand upon him, “ thou art too 
eager for wealth, too fast is oftentimes too 
slow*. I have not told thee all, and without 
me you cannot find where the treasure is 
concealed. Is it mine or thine ? ” 

“ Thine, Lari Khan, if the desire of the 
Mullah is to be respected.” 

“ I am glad you say so. Now, hear 
me; w hen we recover the box, it shall be 
carried into the Tower. The secret must 
be kept between us. You, Amran, and you, 
Talib and Sadat, shall receive fair shares, 
but in the first place, I must examine the 
box and its contents myself, and make 
the division as I think best. What I retain 
for myself will be my own concern, and 
each man must promise to be satisfied w ith 
that which he receives, and he may keep 
the knowledge of its amount to himself. 
Do you agree ? ” 

It was amusing to watch the play upon 
the features of the Afghans. Avarice is 
a prevailing vice, but especially is it so 
among the natives of Afghanistan, and 
Bob could see that it took his followers 
some time to adjust, their thoughts to the 
position. But they were fair-minded men. 
and recognised that Bob was right. On the 
Koran they swore that his will should be 
followed out to the smallest detail, and 
Bob took their hands and accepted their 
word with entire cordiality. 

Sending the other men away on various 
errands, they entered the boat and rowed 
to the middle of the Lake. Bob found the 
float without difficulty, and presently he 
held the twine in his hands. 

“ By Allah! ” grunted Amran, w ith 
dismay, “ thou makest more fuss over the 
treasure than the weight warrants, if that 
thin cord is going to lift it from the bottom 
of the lake. I will sell my share for a 
hundred rupees and consider that I have 
made a good bargain.” 

“ As the fool thinks, the bell clinks. 
Amran,” Bob replied, hauling the twine; 
“ I’ll buy thy share from thee for a hundred 
rupees, and think myself lucky.” 

“Nay, Lari Khan, on second thoughts 
I will not afflict thee with my ill-luck. The 
cord is a slight one, but it is a wise saying 
‘ Judge not of men or things at first sight.' 
I alone wall bear the loss that is coming on 
me.” 

Slowly Bob pulled the twine into the 
boat, and presently the rope came into 
sight. He took a firm grip and began to 
haul. 

“ Come along, Amran, and lend a hand. 
You can feel the weight now.” 

Amran was only too willing to test it 
and so satisfy himself. They hauled steadily 
and a fequare iron-bound box, covered with 
felt, was seen a little below the surface of 
the water. They lifted it into the boat. 
It was bound with ropes, and Bob saw that 
another rope went dowm to the depths. 

“ Hello ! Amran,” he said, “ we have not 
come to the end yet; there is another box 
to be dragged up. Steady, we must not 
lose it by carelessness. Up with it, perhaps 
there is yet another fastened to it.” 

Amran pulled steadily and a box, similar 
to the first, was hauled to the surface. There 
was no rope hanging from it, so Bob gave 
the order to return to the Tower. The 
weighty chests were carried to the upper 
room and Bob proceeded to examine them. 
It was plain that Amran Ali would have 
preferred to remain, but Bob smiled and 
pointed to the door. 

“ Do not keep us w aiting long, for Allah’s 
sake,” said Amran as he went out. 
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Bob lifted up the lid of the first box, and 
was amazed to see the amount of treasure 
it contained. There were more than a 
dozen rows of gold coins, closely packed 
together, and Bob saw that at least half 
were English sovereigns. The others were 
Persian, Afghan, and Indian gold coins. 
Much English gold had been brought into 
the country since the advance of the British 
army, and Abdul the Mullah had stipidated 
for it when he sold his supplies to the Kabul 
merchants who supplied the camps. 

The rest of the box w as filled with valuable 
articles of jewellery, and a great number 
of precious stones, which had been taken 
out of their setting. The second box also 
contained a very large amount of coin, and 
three leather bags. They contained diamonds 
and emeralds to an almost fabulous amount. 

Abdul the Mullah, though living in a 
comparatively poor country, had for nearly 


thirty years occupied a favourable position 
for the amassing of wealth. His droves 
of horses had numbered many thousands, 
and he had for years supplied the cavalry 
mounts to the Aineer, and the Khans of 
Kandahar and Herat. He had been a 
shrewd bargainer, and took every oppor¬ 
tunity of purchasing valuable emeralds and 
diamonds. 

Bob had no idea of the amount contained 
in the chests, but he saw at once that the 
precious stones would realise a huge sum. 
He very carefully set aside three divisions 
and placed enough gold and jewels to make 
even an Afghan Sirdar a very rich man. He 
packed one chest with what he had reserved 
for himself and put it aside. Then he 
called Amran Ali into the room. Pointing 
to the divisions he said. “ Now Amran, you 
can take your choice of any one of these 
divisions." 

(To be continued.') 


Amran was speechless with astonishment. 
He looked at the gold and let the shining 
stones trickle through his fingers. The 
perspiration started on his forehead and 
rolled down his face. 

“ By Allah ! ” he gasped, “ ain I 
dreaming ? ” 

“ Take thy share. Amran, and tell me 
if thou art satisfied.” 

“ Satisfied, my lord! I am amazed. 
I never dreamed to see so much wealth, 
and cannot believe that thou art in earnest.” 

Before Talib and Sadat entered he had 
gathered the glittering store into an ammu¬ 
nition case, and dragged it into his quarters 
like a man in a dream. “ I am a coward 
after this, my lord,” he said as he went out. 
" I dare not expose myself in battle now I 
am so rich a man.” 

Which shows that Amran thought that 
fighting men were poor. 


Some Field Events and How to 

Win Them. 


By F. A. M. WEBSTER, L.A.C. 

(English Amateur Javelin-throwing Champion , 1911; Hon. Secretary, Amateur Field Events Association.) 


VI.— TnE POLE JUMr, STEEPLECHASE, AND HOP, STEP AND JUMf. 


THE POLE JUMP. 

rnnosE of my readers who have carefully 
1 studied the instructions given for High 
and Long Jumping will find them very help¬ 
ful in taking up the Pole Jump. This is 



The Pole Jump. 

T. The jumper will clear the upper part of the 
body over the bar by pushing the pole hard away 
from him. 


until the last second and so his mind will 
be distracted from getting his body properly 
into the air. 

The Pole Vaulter stands in front of the 
bar he hopesto jump, the pole held in his hand 
perfectly upright, the end resting on the 
ground. With his eye he judges the spot 
at which the pole touches the cross bar; 
he then steps back, letting the pole fall 
towards him and catching it as it falls 
at the point at which he judges it was 
level with the cross bar, he then walks back 
the distance of his run, which, together with 
the ten and fifteen pace marks, ho has 
already fixed by the methods described in 
the Running Long Jump. 

He then takes a sharp dash forward, the 
speed and control being just as described in 
the Running Long Jump. As he plants his 
pole he springs into the air, pulling hard on 
the pole with his arms to raise himself, and 
at once the feet should be the highest point 
of the body, having been swung up. Just 
as in the Running High Jump, a turning 
movement has been initiated. 

As the legs rise to the bar the lower hand 
is slipped up until it touches the upper one. 
which is not allowed to be moved, and 
the athlete crosses the bar face downwards 
to all intents and purposes, at the same 
time shoving the pole hard away from him. 
The legs are swung down, and the arms 
thrown up and aside to clear the upper part 
of the body over the bar. 

One other point is of importance, that is, 
the way in which the hands grasp the pole, 
and it suffices to say that the left is usually 
the lower, and the little finger is the lowest 
one on each hand. 


intervenes, too high to jump without an 
effort, vault it; if sufficiently low, take it in 
your stride. As regards work over a hedge 
into the water, take your hedge with an 
easy jump that will land you comfortably 
into the water without any added effort. 



The Pole Jump. 

II. Crossing the bar. The jumper is uicely 
stretchcd out, but if the lower hand had been slid 
up the pole another foot in height would have been 
obtained. 


not an event in which proficiency is easily 
acquired ; any amount of pluck and patience 
is required, for the beginner w ill take some 
nasty tumbles, and it is certainly a case of 
“ if at first you don’t succeed, etc.” 

Sufficient emphasis cannot be laid on 
getting the take-off accurately, and in 
planting the pole right, for if the athlete 
does not get used to planting his pole with 
precision, it will necessitate his watching it 


THE STEEPLECHASE. 

For this race the athlete must time his 
running to the distance, and must rely 
largely upon his own experience and judg¬ 
ment. He should learn to take his obstacles 
with the smallest possible expenditure of 
energy. 

For instance, if a hurdle or low fence 


It is a mistake to put tremendous energy 
into the jump, and so land yourself well on 
in the water w ith the possibility of stumbling 
and so delaying yourself quite considerable'. 
Such obstacles as low (3 feet) hurdles on the 
flat you should learn to take in your stride. 

It is always as well to keep a bit in hand, 
so that when the final burst on the flat 
comes you have enough stamina left to 
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race the other man for the honours; and, 
above ail, remember that although you’ve 
had a gruelling, and are feeling just about 
“ beat to the world,’* the other man is 
probably feeling a jolly sight worse ! 


THE HOP, STEP AND JUMP. 

In this event all the work up to the take¬ 
off is exactly the same as for the Running 
Long Jump. Having taken off from the 




board, the athlete lands on the same leg 
as that from which he has taken off, springs 
again, lands on the opposite leg, and then 
makes his ordinary long jump. 

This is a most fascinating sport when 
the athlete has attained proficiency. The 
finest jumpers of the kind Great Britain has 
ever produced are the brothers Dan and T. J. 
Aheame; the former holds the world’s 
record, and the latter won this event for us 
at the Olympic Games of London, 1908. 

For all the field events the athlete must 
build up the muscles of the body, and for 

[the end.] 



this purpose I do not think I can do better 
than recommend to my readers Lieut. 
Muller’s splendid book entitled “My 
System.” 

If these articles have added one inch to 
anyone’s jump or throw, or have lessened 
his time for the hurdles, or have brought 
new adherents to the sports I love so well, 
my labour in compiling these instructions 
will be well repaid ; and if I can help any of 
my readers with further advice, a letter to 
me, c/o the Editor, Boy’s Own Paper, will 
always meet with a speedy answer. 
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T he glass was high, the sky cloudless. 

the wicket hard. Three days* 
cricket was a practical certainty and, per¬ 
haps, in view of the fact that this, the fifth 
test match, was to be played to a finish, 
though not more than six days were to be 
dedicated to it, it might extend over the 
fourth and fifth, oven to the sixth day. A 
surfeit of cricket, you suggest—not, I can 
assure you, to Martyn-Smyth, who passed 
through the turnstiles at the Oval, not 
merely without a care, but with a heart 
filled with joyous anticipation. 

He wished, however, that he had a pal 
with him; two can enjoy a cricket match so 
much better than one, but, unfortunately, 
London in August is not altogether fashion¬ 
able, and Smyth’s school friends he knew 
would be at the seaside, or, as he put it to 
himself, rotting about the country generally. 

He entered by the Vauxhall Gate, and 
although the hour was early—he was 
determined to get as good a seat as an 
ordinary mortal could aspire to without 
having resource to the stands—found that 
there were plenty of signs of activity, in¬ 
cluding a number of the players engaged 
in the match practising at the nets. 

For a moment or two Martyn-Smyth, 
swinging his little paper bag of sandwiches 
on his finger, contemplated the scene with 
interest, and wondered if he had better 
secure his seat straight away or if he could 
spare ten minutes or so fpr watching the 
men who were loosening their shoulders. 

A minute or so later he was standing at 
point to one of the finest batsmen in 
England, and he laughed to himself when he 
thought of the effect it would create when 
he casually remarked to the fellows in the 
Sixth Form room, “ Yes, I stood at point to 
Wyldesley—quite close in,” and how he 
would have to do the “ hundred ” up 
school in record time when it came out that 
he had a net betweon him and the All 
England man. 

It does not require a Sherlock Holmes to 


deduce from the data given that Martyn- 
Smyth was standing at the net farthest 
from the gasometers, and that the nearest 
route to the seats that enjoy a little shade 
from the vicinity of the scoring box was 
in front of the nets. It therefore followed in 
quite the natural order of events, when 
Wyldesley sent a short pitched fall soaring 
over the heads of the bowlers amid a general 
shout of “ Heads,” that Smyth should look 
round and seeing the ball coming straight to 
him make an effort to catch it. 

The ball stuck, and the feel of the leather 
after a few weeks’ holiday during which he 
had not played cricket was to Martyn-Smyth 
one of the most pleasant sensations he had 
experienced for some time. 

A thin fringe of spectators prevented 
Smyth returning the ball the way that it 
came, and putting his sandwiches in his 
pocket he tossed the leather from hand to 
hand as he strolled towards the net, and 
almost before ho was aware of the fact one 
of the groundsmen who was slinging in balls 
of a character that Smyth recognised as 
having a distinctly grinding effect if they 
did get you on the fingers, had said “You 
go next, sir.” and was standing on one side. 

Martyn-Smyth’s first impression was to 
disavow any intention of bowling, and then 
like a flash it came to him that it would be 
rather a joke to tell the other fellows how he 
bowled to the famous Lancastrian and how 
—but that remained to be seen. 

It was glorious to hold a ball again, to get 
his fingers in position and—my word ! he 
would have a shot, he didn’t care a hang if 
it did bounce three times en route to the 
wicket. People might take him for the 
Googlie King ! 

Martyn-Smyth was a left-hander of 
about medium pace. He took a short 
run and delivered the ball . . . 

There was a short interval while the 
famous bat set the leg-peg upright and hit 
the ball up from the back of the net, and 
Martyn-Smyth tried to look as though up¬ 


rooting a champion batsman's wicket was 
an everyday affair with him. 

“ A good ball, sir. I should like another 
of that sort.” 

Commendation from England’s greatest 
batsman ! Martyn-Smyth’s heart beat fast 
with exultation. 

The slinger sent down his finger-grinding 
ball, a groundsman despatched a curly slow 
and then went into the country to recover 
the ball by easy stages, and once more 
Martyn-Smyth bowled, and as the world- 
renowned batsman restored his off stump 
to the perpendicular he heard a spectator 
say to a companion, “ I tell yer he’s wearing 
the East Abbey colours. I’ve seen him over 
the railings many a time, but he’s bowling 
different to what he did—more like ’Aigh.” 

Martyn-Smyth himself recognised that 
he was bowling differently from what he 
usually did. Somehow he had got into a 
position that made everything appear com¬ 
fortable and bowling the easiest of tasks. 
He wondered why on earth he had not 
always bowled in that easy natural fashion. 
He felt he could go on bowling for weeks 
like that, and that he could make the ball 
do anything barring sit up and talk. 

The great batsman stopped practising in 
order to speak to two other members of the 
team, both amateurs and one England’s 
Captain, who had evidently been looking 
on though Smyth had not noticed them 
before. 

“ Bosh! ” said the Captain, laughing. 
“ You’re right as rain. I bet you’ll make 
a century.” 

The professional batsman murmured 
something about “confidence.” 

“ Rats ! you’re not going to play him, 
in any case—but if that’s all you want, here 
goes. ” 

England’s Captain came straight up to 
Martyn-Smyth. 

“ Will you give me a few balls ? ” he 
asked. 

“Yes!” said Martyn-Smyth laconically. 
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not quite knowing whether he was 
on hu head or his heels. 

When the most famous amateur 
bat of the day grew weary of 
fielding balls he couldn’t play from 
behind the wicktt, restoring the 
stnmps to their customary upright 
position and making a considerable 
number of most ineffectual efforts 
to hit the cover off the ball that 
performed a sufficiency of tricks to 
almost justify the belief that the 
man behind it possessed the in¬ 
genuity of a Maskelyne and a 
Devant amalgamated into one 
person, he bore down upon the 
bowler and remarked, “ You’ve got 
to play for Middlesex before you 
are a week older.” 

“ But I was born m Manches¬ 
ter,” gasped Martyn-Smyth. 

“ Thank Heaven! ” said in 
unison the eminent professional 
and the other amateur, the latter a 
lightning bowler, each of whom 
wore a red rose embroidered on 
his cap. The England Captain, 
placing one gloved hand on Martyn- 
Smyth’s shoulder, conducted' him 
gently towards the pavilion. “I’ll 
find you a seat,” said he with a 
laugh, “though members cannot 
introduce visitors. Er—have you 
resided in Middlesex two years ? ” 

“Hands off—no poaching,” said 
the famous bowler with mock 
severity. “ Think of your native 
county, sir, and— ” he ended 
disconnectedly as a telegraph boy 
thrust a message into the Captain’s 
hands—“don’t say that something 
has happened to Chive ! I hate 
the sight of a telegram until the 
match is under way. I'm twice 
the bowler I usually am if I’ve 
Chive at the other end.” 

The English Captain glanced at 
the flimsy piece of paper and 
remarked, “ Are you often given to 
premonitions, Wearley ? Chive’s 
been dished in a taxi accident— 
sprained his wrist and cannot 
play.” 

“ Help ! ” ejaculated the fast 
bowler. “ You are going into the 
field with only four bowlers. I can 
see it in your eye.” 

“ It doesn’t rest with me— 
there’s the selection committee 
with power to co-opt one or more 
members of the team. By-the- 
way, youngster, you are wearing 
East Abbey colours, aren’t yon ? 

I don’t remember vour face and 
yet I played for M.C.C. against 
you.” 

“ I missed the M.C.C. match,” explained 
Martyn-Smyth. “ I had an exam, on at 
Oxford.” 

“ Pass T ” 

“ Scraped through,” was the modest reply. 

“ Urn 1 ” commented the international. 
“ Well, sit here for the present, I’ll get you 
a better place in a few minutes. By the 
way, what’s your name ? ” 

He was under the awning in front of the 
pavilion. He had been brought thither 
by the Captain of the English side. He had 
been practically invited to play for two 
counties. Smyth pinched his packet of 
sandwiches to make certain of the reality 
of things. 

“—Why, Archie himself played for his 
county less than a month after he left 
Harrow. A. O. Steel never bowled better 
than during his last term at Marlborough. 
Look at Charlie Townsend—good enough 


for England when still at Clifton, and there’s 
J. N. too, playing for Surrey and Repton the 
same year. Why, Chive himself was 
absolutely unknown at the beginning of 
this season, and if Smyth isn’t gathering in 
bushels of wickets at Old Trafford next 
week he will be at Lord’s.” 

The voice that was wafted through the 
open window was the Captain’s, but what 
did it mean ? Why were they talking 
about him ? 

An hour later when Smyth, wearing a 
spare pair of B. D. Stew's boots until his own 
camealong, and clad in divers other borrowed 
garments, entered the field with the five other 
amateurs of the England Eleven, a very 
complete answer was forthcoming to both 
questions, though it gave rise to thirty 
thousand of his Majesty's liege subjects 
asking “ Who on earth is this Martyn-Smyth 
who is playing instead of Chive or the 


official twelfth man T ” and to a number 
of ridiculous suggestions, of which the most 
far-fetched was the assertion that Martyn- 
Smyth was the pseudonym adopted by a 
famous Indian cricketer to hoodwink the 
India Office that had refused to give him 
leave to come back to England to play 
cricket for the sake of his health. 

The English Captain had the courage of 
his convictions. He recognised in Martyn- 
Smyth a natural, heaven-sent bowler, and 
he intended to make use of him just as 
though he had Chive. 

Martyn-Smyth took the first over. 

Have you ever, when playing golf or any 
other game, abandoned a certain stroke, 
though you can play it well enough in 
practice, because you had a match on and 
the importance of the occasion made you 
afraid of running the slightest risk ? That is 
what Martyn-Smyth felt like when he 
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delivered his first ball, and that is why 
his initial deliveries, bowled as he would 
have bowled them on Southey Fields, were 
treated so severely by the world-renowned 
batsman opposed to him. 

The first shot, a delightfully easy stroke 
past mid-off. yielded a brace. The second 
was among the crowd on the leg boundary 
almost before they realised that it had 
been delivered. The third tried to force 
an exit through the V'auxhall Gate—the 
batsman was a left-hander. The fourth 
yielded a couple, notw ithstanding a gallant 
effort on the part of Wayward at point, 
and the fifth evolved much laughter when 
the helmet of the policeman fielding it fell 
in the process. 

Have you, when playing golf or any other 
game, after a series of heart-breaking 
failures, “ gone for ” the ball and every¬ 
thing else utterly regardless of what happens 
next, with the result that you have fluked 
an absolutely paralysing shot ? When 
Martyn-Smyth bowled the sixth ball of his 
over he didn’t care what happened to it— 
all he required was a nice appropriate 
earthquake that would provide him with 
the means of sinking into the ground. 

He bowled the ball he had bowled at the 
nets. A strange mystic sort of delivery that 
appeared—1 only say “appeared ”—to float 
in the air, to hang back, and yet that 
invariably arrived sooner than was expected. 

It was an uncanny ball. Even the expert 
in the pavilion recognised that it was 
different from other balls. There was some¬ 
thing depressing about it, but the crowd 
when it realised that the great batsman was 
out were very far from being depressed. 
The eerie effect of the ball, so far as the 
masses were concerned,could best be realised 
from the methods of dismissal put forward 
by them. “L.b.w.” cried Home. “Hit 
w icket,” said others. “ He snicked the ball 
and Willey caught him,” asserted a third. 
“ He was right out ol his ground—stumped,” 
a fourth had time to declare. And then 
the Umpire having made forty-five very 
deliberate strides picked up a bail. “ Well, 
I’m jiggered ! ” said the crowd. 

Martyn-Smyth took up his stand at mid- 
on in a dream. He had taken a wicket in 
a test match. In all the tables relating to 
test matches from henceforward the name 
of Martyn-Smyth would have to appear as 
having taken a wicket. He didn’t care 
what happened now—he had taken a wicket. 
He was going to enjoy the match hence¬ 
forward—he had taken a wicket. Here 
was a veritable cannon ball—what did it 
matter ?—he had taken a wicket. 

“ Fielded ! Well fielded ! ” 

They were eheering him, the man who 
had taken a wicket! 

They would try and run short singles 
against him, would they ! The man who had 
taken a wicket would take another—biff ! 

“ He’s broken a stump—two for sixteen. 
Hurrah ! ” 

He had bowled out a Hansford and run 
out a Clement Hill—he didn’t care what 
happened next. Whoop! over you go! 
But he’s hung on to it from the moment of 
the first wild scoop with his left hand, and 
through the subsequent somersault. Maund, 
a specialist in the slips, tells him that it 
is as good a catch as ever he had the privi¬ 
lege of seeing, and Martyn-Smyth adroitly 
regrets that mirrors are not part of the 
furniture of a cricket field, the effervescing 
Wearley the while shaking his hand and tell¬ 
ing him that he’s just the man for Manchester. 

Three for sixteen. 

Martyn-Smvth bowls once more. A 
field of triers has had all its doubts removed 
and every man goes to his place with 
absolute confidence in the bowler. 


There’s a faint click. The men in the 
slips calmly watch the ball bump on the 
pavilion rails. The newly arrived batsman 
pulls himself together and retires swinging 
a glove and wondering. 

Maiden over after maiden over does 
Martyn-Smyth bowl, and wicket after 
wicket falls to his wondrous dexterity, while 
the score mounts slowly by the aid of an 
occasionally lucky snick off Wearley, whose 
marvellous pace provides a splendid contrast 
to Martyn-Srayth’s strenuous dexterities. 

Seven wickets for sixteen runs—that’s 
something like a bowling record. People 
in the pavilion are talking in whispers of 
that awful afternoon in ’82 when Spofforth 
carried all before him, when the pride of 
England was lowered by seven runs and 
strong men fainted. 

Martyn-Smyth can almost hear them 
speaking, can almost hear them sigh as his 
first two balls miss the stumps by about 
the thickness of a coat of varnish, can 
almost see them holding their breath when 
the last comer makes a wild miss-hit at his 
third ball and is well caught by famous 
George Wirst at cover point. 

The team crowds round him, pats him on 
the back and shakes his hand. Over their 
heads he sees a mass of spectators running 
to offer its congratulations. To carry him, 
mayhap, back to the pavilion. He hates 
fusses and takes to his heels and runs— 
and runs—and runs. But the crowd runs 
too. He feels it shaking the ground behind 
him. The roar of the multitude fills his 
ears. He cannot run fast enough in Stew’s 
boots. They have caught him. They have got 


him by the shoulders. They lift him up— 
up—up! 

* * * * 

“ Wake up, England ! second bell goes in 
five minutes.” 

It’s the voice of “ Old Mack ”—it is “ Old 
Mack ”! He is still at school. He has 
yet' to play for England. 

“ Gee-whillikens! it’s the day of the 
Deedmanor Match.” 

He leaped out of bed. 

“Give me that cake of soap, old chap.” 

Martyn-Smyth bowled an imaginary ball; 
the cake of soap floated through the air. 

“ I’ve got it,” said Martyn-Smyth. 

“ What ? ” inquired the ancient Mack. 

“ Beans for Deedmanor,” responded 
Martyn-Smyth. 

Later in the day three men strolled up 
to Martyn-Smyth. Ho knew them at once 
and knew what they would say. 

“ Eight for sixteen—that’s hot stuff, 
Smyth,” said the Middlesex man. “ You 
must play for the County on our Western 
tour in August.” 

“ But I was born in Manchester,” re¬ 
sponded the hero of East Abbey. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” said the other two 
in unison. “ We want you badly enough at 
Old Trafford.” 

“ Ah ! Smyth,” said the Head, who came 
up at that moment. “ Your bowling to¬ 
day was quite a revelation—a veritable 
inspiration.” 

“ It was to me,” responded Martyn- 
Smyth. 

The quartette were vastly amused at this 
modest rejoinder. 



IN DORMITORY 8. 

By Felix Leigh. 


T 1HOUGH the serials are splendid 
In our dear old “ B.O.I’.,” 

There are times when printed pages 
Are a tiling you cannot see ; 

And it’s then that Thompson's useful. 

For at stories he is great, 

After lights have been extinguished. 

In Dormitory 8. 

Though his plots may be confusing. 

As to “ action ” he is fine. 

(There are more than tirentu shootings 
In his " Phantom of the Mine ! ") 
And the places that he stops at 
Leave one longing, I may state, 

For to-morrow night’s instalment. 

In Dormitory 8. 

He’s supreme, we all consider, 

At detective tales, because 
You can never tell for certain 
Who's the breaker of the laws. 

It may be the Hero’s Cousin, 

Not the Villain Up-to-Date, 

Who has filched the Rajah’s Ruby,” 




He's a dab at " noisome dungeons,” 

And a new chap, it’s been said. 

Can feel rate (and also spiders) 

Creeping all about his bed, 

When in tones both low and thrilling 
Thompson chooses to relate 
His exciting " Claude the Captive,” 

In Dormitory 8. 

There’s a legeud that old Thompson 
Once held seven masters glued 
To the oilcloth in the passage. 

Till his story should conclude— 

There he held them, scarcely breathing. 
While he made Hal Headlong skate 
Down " the frozen-over Ganges,” 

In Dormitory 8. 

That’s a bit too thin, I fancy, 

But the solid fact we know 
That his narratives pursue us 
When to sleep at last we go. 

I, myself, have jumped up yelling, 

As a nightmare cleared the gate. 
After Thompson has been yarning. 

In Dormitory 8. 
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“I count myself in nothing 
else so happy, 


As in a soul remembering 
my good friends.” 

I Shakespeare.) 


R eading of John Nicholson in J. Claverdon 
Wood’s splendid serial, 44 Through 
Afghan Snows,” has set me wondering how 
many 44 B.O.P.”-ites know the story of this 
great soldier’s life. To those who know 
little more than that Nicholson fought in 
the Indian Mutiny and lost his life in the 
assault on Delhi, I would say : read the full 
account of his career from subaltern to 
brigadier-general and you will understand 
what a truly remarkable man he was. 
Nicholson’s personality has always impressed 
rae most strongly. Ho was, first and last, a 
born leader of men. His physique was 
extraordinary, his courage of the highest 
order, and among the native tribes of the 
Punjaub, who reverenced the strong arm 
and the strong mind, he was regarded as 
superhuman. His Sikh followers even went 
so far as to elevate him to the position of 
a god, forming themselves into a “ Nikalsain” 
sect. They used to squat outside his tent, 
paying him silent homage, until he came out 
and threw boots at them ! Nicholson had to 
forbid them, under severe penalties, or they 
would have openly worshipped him. 

* * ♦ 

With his other great qualities John 
Nicholson was a man of deep religious feel¬ 
ing. He held to the simple and strong faith 
which has actuated all the world’s truly 
great men. It was this, perhaps, which 
acted in making him such an impressive 
]M»rsonality. I like best to remember, of 
all the incidents in his dramatic career, the 
story of how his would-be Sikh “ disciples ” 
were influenced by his example. After 
their hero’s death at Delhi they met together 
to consider what they should do. “ There 
is nothing more left to live for,” said one, 
and, having dug his grave, he killed himself 
forthwith. The others, however, felt that 
Nicholson would not have approved of this 
course, and when one of their number said 
that “ Nikalsain’s ” God must be a great 
God, and that their leader would have 
wished them to worship Him, they all 
agreed. The whole sect then embraced 
('hristianity. It was a splendid tribute 
to a great man. 

* * * 

Personality, and above all, a Christian 
personality, is what every boy and man 
should aim at. Yet another striking 
instance of this recurs to my mind. Thring, 
the great Head Master of Uppingham, was 
one who stamped the impress of his own 
individuality on the mind of the boys who 
passed under his hands. One Uppingham 
boy, some years after leaving school, was 
in a foreign country with a few friends, and 
a question arose as to travelling on a Sunday. 
The old Uppingham boy opposed the 
suggestion ; Thring would not have liked 
him to do it, he said. “ But Thring isn’t 
here,” said a companion, “ and he isn’t 


likely to know about it.” “ Maybe not,” 
was the answer, 44 but I can’t do it. It 
would be breaking faith with Thring, and I 
should never forgive myself if I did. You 
fellows must go on without me if you go at 
all.” And, like the true man that he was. 
he stuck to his guns. There is something 
in this for all of us to take to heart. Every 
life that we touch, day by day, gains or 
loses by the impress of our personality. 
Should we not fly our colours boldly and 
try to make our influence felt—and felt 
for good ? 

* * * 

L.O.F. members and other ** B.O.P.” 
readers are reminded that our new Photo¬ 
graphic Competition is still open. As an¬ 
nounced last month, I am offering a Prize of 

HALF A GUINEA 

for the best original photograph entitled 

41 A STUDY IN ANIMAL LIFE.” 

This competition affords a wide scope, 
and I look forward to seeing a great variety 
of subjects. Competitors are requested 
to state their names, addresses and ages in 
sending in their efforts, and to certify that 
their work is original. Envelopes should 
bo marked “ Photographic Competition ” 
on the top left-hand comer. The closing 
date for sending in photographs is 
Wednesday, August 6 . As in previous 
competitions, if the standard of quality is 
sufficiently high, a number of Consolation 
Prizes will be awarded. 

* * * 


iHE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its forming a bond of 


union between 
“ B.O.P.” the 
ideals are those 
which for so 
stood for all that 
purest and best 
out binding its 
definite vows 
on its supporters 
manly, Christian 
workers for good 
to be slacken or 
lookers-on. On 
each member 
bearing his name 
the League regia- 
who desire some 
tion badges have 
in the shape of 
or coat, watch- 
and tie - pins, 
sale at 7d. each post free. 



readers of the 
world over. Its 
of the paper 
many yean has 
is highest and 
in life. With- 
memben to any 
the League calls 
to lead a clean, 
life, to be active 
in the world, not 
merely passive 
being enrolled, 
receives a card 
and number on 
ter. For those 
form of recogni- 
been prepared 
brooches for cap 
chain pendants, 
these being on 
Applications for 


membenhip and for badges should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P..” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked “L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
comer. 


Colonial and foreign boys who wish to 
join the League arc often in difficulty, I 
find, as to the best method of forwarding 
the money for the Club badges. Stamps 
other than English ones aro not acceptable, 
and it will be best for would-be members 
in this position to obtain an International 
Coupon for the necessary amount from the 
Post Office in their town. Will all League 
correspondents, also, kindly remember to 
mark their envelopes “ L.O.F.” on the 
top left-hand comer ? This will greatly 
facilitate replies. 

The Old Boy. 

¥ ¥ ^ 

Correspondence. 

P. W. CHAPMAN.—“How to build a Punt” was in 
our Second Volume, which has been out of print for 
years. Your best plan would be to get u list of 
books published by Upcott Gill and 8on at the 
Bazaar Press, Drury Lane, or see a copy of 
Exchange and Mart. 

DISPUTE.—Newspapers are not allowed to insert 
advertisements of astrologers, palmists, or other 
fortune-tellers. 

L. G. CARPENTER.—Certainly “ a steam-engine could 
be made and have its water boiled by electricity, 
and at the same time make some of the electricity 
for boiling the water ” ; but it would be a very little 
some. A steam-engine would not work in a vacuum, 
but a wheel from the engine could be driven in a 
vacuum if you worked a connecting rod through an 
air-tight valve. 

NATURALIST.—They are found in many localities. 
Argynnit paphia, in the southern counties; 
A.adippc from the Clyde to the Channel; A. lathonia, 
from Peterborough southwards; A. selene, from 
Scarborough southwards; .4. euphrosyne, from 

(Ilasgow southwards; and so on. There aro seven 
native species, the popular names of those given 
being (in order), the silver-washed, the high-brown, 
the Queen of Spain, the small pearl-bordered, and 
the pearl-bordered. The other two are A. aglaui , 
the dark-green, and A. dia. Weavers. 

JIM.—A gold noble of Henir V. in a good state of 
preservation is worth quite thirty shillings; but 
there is a rare variety which is worth more than six 
guineas. 

J. W. C.—There are no copper pennies of George the 
Second. You have either mistaken the date, or 
picked up a fraud. 

R. ASIITON.—Ring-shaped jugs were fairly common 
in tho seventeenth century, mainly as decorative 
objects. Yours are probably Flemish pottery, but 
that you can see by the marks on the base. " They 
are commemorative of Carl Gaspar, Archbishop 
of Treves, the oldest archbishopric in Germany. 
The Archbishop was a man of importance, Arcii- 
chancellor of the old German Empire, in the 
second rank of the Electors, and he it was who gave 
the first vote at the election of the Emperors. Treves 
is the same place as Trier. It is in Rhenish Prussia 
and is named after Caesar’s friends, the Treviri. 

ARCY.—The standard work is Neal’s " History of 
the Puritans.” There are also Brook's ” Lives ol 
the Puritans,” Campbell's ” Puritans in Holland, 
England and America,” and works by Morsden. 
Tnlloch, and Stowell and Wilson. The most recent 
is Dexter’s (1906). Probably an article in Chambers's 
“ Encycloptedia *’ would sufficiently suit your 
purpose. 

J. Carter and C. E. L.—1. There have been seven* i 
articles on canoe-building. Perhaps the best and 
safest for you would be the series called " A Portable 
Home, or How to make a Travelling Canoe,” in 
our Eighteenth Volume. These w ere written from 
day to day ns the canoe was built and the plans 
and sections are those actually used during the 
construction. A small sail can be, and was, added. 

2. Only museum appointments, and they are very 
few. You should attend a course of lectures on 
zoology. 

W. H. B.—The rubbings are too obscure for 
identification. The coins with a square hole in 
them are Chinese " cash.” 

II. LUMSDRX.—The State of Kentucky is named after 
its principal river. In the Shawnoe (Indian) 
tongue the Kentucky is the “ head ” or " lon.tr ” 
river. Yes. it pays to look up the meanings of plate 
names; each of them has a story to tell. 

DOUBTFUL.—Your position is an unenviable one, but 
without doubt there is only one course open to you. 
You must disregard the ” ties of friendship ” and 
break off relations with him. From what you say 
his influence is likely to be ior evil. Have no two 
thoughts on the matter; it is too serious to delay. 
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The "Boy's Obun "Paper , 


Serial 

Story. 


The Sort of an 
Anarchist: 

A Tale of Strange Mystery and 
Wild Adventure. 



A Novel Summer Shelter. 

The First Stage: three children’s hoops—a 
large one, a middle-sized one, and a small one— 
form the working basis. 


■fTj'HiLE searching for Antonio among the 
\ V ruins, Paolo found near the window, 
under a table, Giuseppe's violin in its case ; 
and, strange to say, it had not been injured, 
for the table had sheltered it. Bardi saw 
Paolo bringing it out from under the ruins 
and gave a little cry of recognition. 

“ Ah, my old Cremona! ” he exclaimed. 
“ I shall never play it again, keep it for your¬ 
self, Paolo.” 

Laying down the case. Paolo knelt beside 
him, and said gently, “ Is there anything I 
can do for you ? ” 

“Water,” said the dying man, “I wan 
water.” 

So Paolo climbed dow f n off the ruins and. 
after looking round for a few minutes, found 
a trough full of water by the roadside. 
Picking up a broken earthenware jug which 
some one had left there, he filled it and 
carried it back to Bardi, who drank till he 
could drink no more. Then he looked up at 
Paolo with a strange expression. 

“ I have treated you badly,” he said, “ and 
yet you bear me no ill-will.” 

“ What is the good now T ? ” said Paolo, 
feeling quite sorry for the man. “ If this 
hadn’t happened I’m afraid I should have 
hated you badly enough ; but I don’t feel 
angry with you now, somehow.” 

“ Will you forgive me, then ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Paolo. “ Isn’t there any¬ 
thing else I can do for you ? ” 

“ Yes, you can play to me on my old 
violin.” 

People when they are dying sometimes 
make strange requests ; one wishes to taste 


chapter xxvi. ( continued) —paolo’s revenge. 

for the last time some favourite dish, another 
to be allowed to perform some special act or 
to see a particular person ; and for some 
reason or other Bardi had a great longing to 
hear Paolo play the violin once more before 
ho died. 

It is usual to think of criminals and evil- 
minded men as always occupied with evil 
thoughts, but in real life it is not so ; many 
of them have a place in their hearts for the 
more innocent pleasures of life. It would 
have been well for them if they had put the 
innocent pleasures first of all. Giuseppe 
Bardi had all his life been very fond of 
music ; no doubt it was a remnant of the 
days when he was young and innocent. It 
is a strange thought, for the man was about 



A Novel Summer Shelter. 

The Second Stage: showing how the laths and 
upright pieces of wood are placed in position. 


as bad as lie could be ; probably he was the 
more to blame because his love of music had 
not made him a better man. 

As Paolo did not at once reply, the dying 
man repeated his request, adding, “ Play me 
that piece you pla 3 r ed the last night we met at 
Kensington. You know the one I mean— 
1 Souvenir.’ ” 

“ Anything but that,” exclaimed Paolo 
with a shudder, as he thought of the past. 
‘‘ I would rather do anything than play the 
violin just now. Is there nothing else I 
can do ? ” 

“ No, there is nothing else. That is all 
I want—to hear you play * Souvenir.’ ” 

Paolo showed by his face how distasteful 
the idea was to him. He had forgiven Bardi, 


| By W. A. B. CLEMENT80N, 
M.A., 

1 Author of 

“ A Couple of Scampsetc. 


he would do what he could to help him ; 
but he could never again regard him as a 
friend or play to him as he had done in the 
old days. Yet the man was dying ; was it 
kind to refuse him such a simple thing, which 
might ease the pain of his last moments ? 
Was this not rather a splendid chance to 
add to his forgiveness a kind act that would 
cost him something ? Yes, whatever it 
cost him, he w ould play ! 

“Very well,” he said. “If there is 
nothing else I can do, I will do as you ask.” 

“ There is no reason why you should, 
if you don’t want to,” said Bardi, seeing the 
struggle that was going on in the boy’s 
mind. “ There is no reason why you should 
do everything for me and I nothing for you. 
Suppose we make a bargain ? I will tell 
you all the secrets of the Sons of Glorious 
Liberty, those you do not yet know’, which 
will leave them at the mercy of the police, 
and you—you shall play me the ‘Souvenir.’” 

Seeing a chance of freeing his father once 
and for all from his cruel enemies and putting 
an end to their horrible deeds, Paolo agreed 
to this suggestion. 

“ Yes, tell me all you know,” he said, 
“ and then I will play.” Then, taking out a 
note-book and pencil, he began to make care¬ 
ful notes of what Bardi told him. The latter 
gave him the addresses of all the Society’s 
secret meeting-places in London and else¬ 
where, the names of the committee and places 
fixed for meetings in the near future and 
many other facts, known only to the “ inner 
circle,” which were bound to be of the 
greatest use to the police. 



A Novel Summer Shelter. 

Tlie Third Stage : brown paper is fastened 
with paste on the frame-work. 
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Bardi having fulfilled his side of the 
bargain, Paolo determined to perform his 
part as well as he could. 

“ Be quick ! ” cried the dying man, as the 
boy took the violin from its case and began to 
tune it. “ I fear I shall not live to hear 
it. Oh, be quick ! ” 

At last Paolo was ready and, drawing 
the bow lightly across the strings of the old 
“ Cremona,” commenced the sweet melody 
for which Bardi had asked. The suffering 
man closed his eyes. What were his thoughts 
as Paolo played we cannot know; let us 
hope ho repented of his evil life and looked 
away to the only Saviour of sinners. 

As for Paolo, he played like one inspired. 
Never had a fiddler fiddled in such weird 
surroundings or to an audience so strangely 
situated. Without a false note, and with a 


sweet mellow tone that rang out clearly 
among the ruins, he played the piece through 
to its melodious end and when he ceased to 
play, Giuseppe Bardi was dead. 

It was well for Paolo that at this moment 
his father arrived with the two boys and the 
police officers; for, as soon as the need for 
action was over, he began to feel the effects 
of the strain he had undergone. For some 
minutes he was almost hysterical, feeling 
an inclination to laugh and cry by turns; 
but his father soon calmed him with a few 
quiet words and led him away from the 
scene of the disaster. 

It was with feelings of deep thankfulness 
that Luigi and the three bo\’S returned to the 
ship, Paolo carrying with him in its case the 
old “Cremona” violin, a last gift from Giuseppe 
Bardi to the boy he had so cruelly wronged. 


[To be concluded.) 


A Novel Summer Shelter, 

AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

By S. LEONARD BA8TIN. 



■yroWADAYS, when there is an increasing tendency 
for people to spend a great deal of their time 
out of doors, all kinds of shelters are an important 
feature in the garden. There has recently come 
under the notice of the writer a very simple scheme, 
whereby it is possible to make a highly useful, portable 
summer-house. This article is so light that it can be 
moved from one part of the garden to another with 
the greatest ease and yet, if well made on the lines 
indicated, it will be found to be of n very durable 
nature. 

The principal items in the construction of the shelter 
are three ordinary wooden hoops. These should 
measure about four, three, and two feet in diameter. 
As well, it is needful to secure about forty feet of cheap 
match-boarding—the thinner this is the better. Also 
a bundle of laths will be necessary, and a number of 
sheets of brown paper. To complete the job a pound or 
so of paint will be required, as in this way the appear¬ 
ance of the summer shelter can be very much 
improved. 

By the use of a little paint the shelter will be made of 
a much more durable nature. Of course we shall 
need a few ordinary tools such as a hammer, saw, and 
* a screwdriver. Also it is a good plan to buy a penny¬ 
worth of inch wire nails, and a few screws of the 
same length. The total outlay for the making of the 
shelter need not be more than from three and six to 
four shillings. 

All is now ready for the making of the shelter, and 
the first thing to do is to saw off four strips of match¬ 
board each six feet in length. Next bore four holes in 
each of the hoops ; these should be an equal distance 
apart. The largest hoop is now placed on the ground. 
It is a convenience at this stage to have someone to hold 
the middle-sized hoop about three feet above the 
ground, just over the larger one. The four pieces of 
match-boarding are now fastened with screws on to 
the outside of the two hoops. 

Now take the smallest hoop of all, and tack the top 
end of the match-boarding round the outside of 
this. In this way we shall have constructed the 
frame-work of the shelter. The intervening spaces 
between the match-boarding is filled up with the 
laths placed about three inches apart. In the photo¬ 
graphs illustrating this article, the shelter is shown 
with the lower part formed entirely of match-board¬ 
ing. This is not at all necessary, and only adds to 
the weight of the whole structure. 

Across the top of the shelter, which is of course 


formed by the small hoop, it is well to fasten some 
strips formed of laths. On to this fasten a piece of 
wood which can form a little platform that would 
support a pole, such as a bit of an old broomstick, about 
two feet in length. The manner of finishing off the 
top of the shelter is indicated in the illustration 
below. It will be seen that short laths are 
sloped from the outside of the small hoop to a point 
about nine inches below the summit of the pole. In 
order that there may be room for the laths at the top, 
it is a good plan to enclose the lower portion of the pole 
in a wooden box. The nature of this is plainly seen iu 
the photograph. 

In order to make the upper part of the shelter reason¬ 
ably shower-proof some protection for the part where 
the ends of the laths rest should be devised. The 
writer found that for this a good thing was the bottom 
half of an empty fruit-tin with a hole bored in the centre. 
This fitted exactly over the pole, and covering in the 
ends of the laths prevented the settlement of any 
water. 



The Fourth Stage: showing how the top of 
the summer shelter is finished. 


The next step is to proceed to cover our shelter 
with brown paper. For sticking, use good strong 
paste made of flour in the usual manner. The paper 
should be put on in big sheets, and must be thoroughly 
well soaked with paste so that it will hold well. Make 
the join as neatly as possible, and to do this a little care 
will be needed in cutting the paper so as to get a good 
fit. 

The whole structure is completely enveloped 
in the paper, and after this has been finished the 


shelter must be allowed to become quite dry. At this 
point the coating of paint may be applied, and if we 
wish to make a very good job it is not a bad plan to 
give the paper two coats. 

When completed the shelter will be found to be 
most useful. It will be able to withstand a few summer 
showers of rain if it has had the coatings of paint. 



The Fifth Stage : the painted brown paper (it 
should have 3 coats) will stand a good deal of 
rain. The shelter is very light and can be moved 
easily from place to place as may be desired. 


During a spell of very wet weather it would be wise 
to store it away in some shed until the sunshiny days 
come round again and it may be re-erected. As a 
finishing ornament it is a good plan to buy a little 
flag to fasten to the summit of the pole at the top of 
the shelter. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 

'TIS COMING—JUST IN TIME. 

T SAW you chaps, although you think me hearty. 
Hale and robust, and all that sort of thing ; 
I am, in truth, a melancholy party 

With pluck and spirit swiftly taking wing. 

This term has been a burden past endurance. 

Although my patience touches the sublime. 

Aud when vacation comes, take my assurance. 
'Twill scarcely come in time. 


My brow has donned a wrinkle,—very nearly; 

My locks are on the point of turning grey. 

’Tis strange that wisdom should be bought so dearly 
And act in this objectionable way. 

For my poor brains are wedged with Latin grammar,. 

Historic dates, and scraps of classic rhyme ; 

And when Minerva drops her horrid hammer 
'Twill hardly be in time. 


Daily, I own, the prospect seems to brighten. 
For only half a week must now be past 
Ere the vacation will our burden lighten, 

And from our souls the galling fetters cast. 
Then shall we fly to scenes of summer pleasure,. 

In Free-and-easy’s fair romantic clime,— 

The happy owners of a hard-won leisure 
Accorded—just in time. 


Todd Minor. 
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ANOTHER CONVERT: 
A Tale of a Tassel. 

L 



Our Head didn’t believe in “those new- 
fashioned fountain pens.” but— 


* * * * 

OF THE TWO. 

A CERTAIN island in the West Indies is liable to the 
periodical advent of earthquakes. One year, before 
the season of these disturbances, an English resident, 
who lived in the danger zone, sent his two sons to the 
home of a brother in England, to secure them from the 
impending havoc. 

Evidently tho quiet of the staid English house¬ 
hold was disturbed by the irruption of the two West 
Indians, for tho returning mail steamer carried a 
message to their father, brief but emphatic— 

" Take back your boys : send me the earthquake.” 


EXPLAINED. 

MR. Dickson, are you not a member of the * Friend 
of Man Society ’ ? ” 

“ Not dis year, sah.” 

” And why not ? ” 

” Well, sail, I iiued dat sassiety in good faith. 
I giv ten dollars beside my subscription de first year, 
an’ do members all call me ‘ Brudder Dickson.’ De 
<econ’ year my business was not so good, an’ I only giv 
live dollars. Dat year do members call me * Mistuli 
Dickson.’ Well, sah, de third year I feel very poor, 
sickness in de fambly, an' I don’t giv nuffin to de sass¬ 
iety. Axter dat dey unllud me ‘ ole nigger Dickson,' 
an' I lef ’em " 


ANSWERED. 

A CLERGYMAN visiting a local sehool, and wishing 
to illustrate the meaning of tho word “ conscience,” 
said : " Supposing one of you stole a piece of sugar and 
put it in your mouth, and someone came in, what 
w ould happen ? ” 

" I’d get a thrashing, sir,” piped a small voice. 

“ Yes, but your face would become red, wouldn’t it ? 
What would make it do that ? ” 

“ Trying to swallow the sugar quick, sir,” came the 
prompt answer. 


ODD SEE-SAWS. 

I SAW a cow-hide in the grass, 

A rush-light on the floor: 

I saw a candle-stick in mud. 

And a bell-pull on the door. 

I saw a horse-flv up the creek, 

A cat-nip at Ler food ; 

I heard a chestnut-burr, whereat 
A dog-rose in the wood. 

I saw a jack-plane oil a board 
A car-spring off the track ; 

I saw a saw-dust off the floor, 

And then a curpetrtack. 

I saw a monkey-wrench a hat 
From a fair lady’s pate; 

I saw a rattle-snake a bird, 

And hogs-head on a plate. 

I saw a wheel-wright on a card, 

I saw the butter-fly, 

I heard the corns-talk iu the lield. 

And a foot-ball out " no try.” 

* * * * 

FROM IRELAND. 

'* FRIENDS,” said an agitator, at a meeting of Irish 
Home Rulers, ” tho cup of our troubles is running 
over, and it is not yet full.” Delightfully Hibernian 
as that is, the following are closely related to it. 

An Irish poacher, up before a magistrate, made 
tliis defence: ” Indade, your worships, the only bird 
I shot was a rabbit; and I knocked that down with 
a stick.” 

At a meeting where a committee was being con¬ 
demned for its management, the speaker said. ” Perhaps 
you think that in our committee half do tho work, 
and the other half do nothing. As a matter of fact, 
gentlemen, the reverse is the case.” 

” Now, Harold,” said the teacher, “ if there were 
eleven sheep in a field, and six jumped the fence, 
how many would there be left ? ” 

” Nono,” replied Harold. 

” But there would,” said tho teacher. 

" No, sir, there wouldn't,” persisted Harold. ” You 
may know arithmetic, but you don't know sheep.” 


WITH A NEW TWIST. 

WITH the advent of the cricket season the old 
joke about the mortality of grandmothers comes round. 
Hero is a new version : 

” My grandmo-,” began the office boy. 

” Oh, no,” said the manager, sternly. 

“ . . . . Died before I was bom,” the boy went on, 
" and I ain’t never had an excuse for going to the 
opening match.” 


OF THE SAME OPINION. 

THE following story is told of a now well-known 
King’s Counsel. Some years ago, when ho was less in 
the public eye, he was at a provincial court when he 
overheard a man who was charged with stealing rabbits 
say that he would plead guilty. The prisoner having 
no legal aid, the youug lawyer asked to bo allowed to 
defend him. 

His offer was accepted. The only reward he asked 
for, in the event of securing an acquittal, was the 
rabbits. He was successful in getting his client dis¬ 
charged, and then asked for the rabbits. 

“ Rabbits ? ” the man replied. ” Rabbits ? Why, 
after your speech, I don’t believe I ever had any * 
I’m of the same opinion now as the jury.” 


ANOTHER CONVERT: 
A Tale of a Tassel. 


II. 




he does now! 







a Startling Quest. 


Land 1 ’ he cried joyously ; ‘ land at last! 
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CHAPTER XIX.—ADRIFT. 

W hatever was happening, was hap¬ 
pening undoubtedly with speed. 
The quick passing of untoward events 
whipped up the lad’s strength; he drew 
himself together, prepared to meet his fate 
with the rest, but determined, so far as in him 
lay, to see to it that his own share was not 
increased in the general stress by the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he had so wrongly 
been made a prisoner on board this wretched 
craft. The captain took no further notice 
of him, his attention was called to the mate. 

“ What in thunder-? ” he began, and 

stopped. The other staggered towards him 
and fell along the berth. 

“ They Dagos ! ” he gasped. 

On the instant the captain had stepped 
to his chest and, unlocking it, drew out a 
revolver. With no word, he rushed from 
the cabin. 

“They’ll kill ’im ! ” 

“ They’re mad wi’ 
terror.” 

He staggered up, 

Hutton helping him. 

He seized a towel, 
plunged it into a can 
of water, and wring¬ 
ing it slightly, wound 
it round his head. 

“ That’s better ! ” 
he gasped, and, with 
a draught from a 
bottle standing on 
the rimmed and holed 
cabin shelf, pulled 
h i in 8 e 1 f together 
again. 

“ Come, boy,” he 
said, “ ’tes th’ old 
man an’ you an’ me, 
an’ maybe Erikssen, 
agin th’ lot of ’em.” 

“ What has hap¬ 
pened ? ” asked Hut¬ 
ton as they passed 
up. Whatever it was, 
he felt thankful that 
it had come in the 
daylight ; and, in 
spite of the evident 
seriousness of things, 
he experienced a w ild 
leaping in his heart 
towards the freedom 
and freshness of the 
moving winds on 
deck. 

“ Propeller gone ! ” 
was the startling 
reply. “ Rudder car¬ 
ried away with it! 

Old Mac, th’ engineer, killed by a flyin’ bolt. 
Th’ rotten old tub’s leakin’ ; an’ they Dagos, 
makin' off w*i’ th’ only boat that’s a ha'p’orth 
o’ good ! ” 

Few words, but conveying the story of a 
whole series of untoward happenings. Up 
on the deck the noise of struggling and curses 
rose above tho sound of the still wTathful 
waters. Men were fighting for their lives 
with all the savagery of cornered beasts, the 
fear-stricken pitted against the unafraid. 

“ Out o’ that, 3 ou jellyfish ! ” roared the 
captain; and many names worse far than 
that he showered upon them. His anger 
was a fearful thing to see. Even as Hutton 
and the mate came into view r he had caught 
one black-eyed and ear-ringed Portuguese 
by the throat and bumped him into uncon¬ 
sciousness against the funnel casing. A 
tall, fair-haired follow' stood by his side, 
armed with a piece of iron that fell with 
quick and unerring effect, working much 
havoc on those who came within its range. 
This was Erikssen, the Swede, the only man 


amongst that motley crew who had cast in 
his lot with the Britishers on the side of 
reason against unreasoning fear. 

All the fighting was centred round the 
starboard davits, where hung the boat that 
was the goal of the fear-ridden crowd. A 
huge negro and a dark-skinned Dago Btood 
upright in her, having torn and cut away the 
canvas covering which to some extent had 
kept her watertight during the recent gale. 
The wallowing vessel rose and fell heavily 
in the boiling seas, and to the boy it was a 
fearsome sight to see how the davits with 
their freight dipped now into the green 
troughs, and were now lifted high above 
them. He caught at stays or rigging to 
steady himself, and wondered in the confusion 
what would be his share of the stiff work to 
be done, and what the end. 

Already the captain, backed by the 
stout-hearted Swede, had forced his way to 
the boat-davits, and was beating off those 
who would have loosed the ropes. 


“ Back, you fools ! ” he roared. “ VVhat 
do you reckon to get, oven if you do have 
her tackles loose ? How are worms like you 
going to keep her afloat two minutes in them 
seas ? Ah ! Would you ? ” 

With cocked pistol he covered an ugly 
rush, and over his head flew a bag of biscuits. 
It was caught bv the nigger in the boat ; 
the other creature had enough to do to keep 
his own shaking form from being thrown 
yit at every dip of the davit arms. There 
was a flash—a report—a scream. One 
fellow dropped grovelling on the deck ; the 
rest fell back. 

“ Look out! ” yelled Hutton, taking his 
part with no further thought of how. He 
darted forward. Tho second man in the 
boat had managed to recover himself, and 
had a hand uplifted, in which gleamed tho 
deadly blade of a knife. Another instant, 
and this had undoubtedly been buried in 
the captain's back. But before Hutton 
reached the latter, in the wild hope of 
pushing him aside ere the blow should fall, 


the Su’ede himself had Btruck. Round 
swung the iron bar, and, making startled- 
ineffectual lunges to save himself, the wretch 
aloft fell backward with a howl of pain. 
At that moment the Condor dived again,, 
and when once more she had righted herself 
Hutton realised, with a sinking of heart, that 
one man was gone. 

“ Pumps, you shivering louts ! ” shouted 
the captain, again staying a rush with a 
bullet. *’ Pumps ! What use would . . .” 

His words were cut short. Through the 
air hurtled an iron bolt. It brought up with 
a crash in the face of the stout-hearted 
Britisher and he staggered back against 
Erikssen. The latter, taken off his balance, 
slipped upon the uneven deck, and the two 
w'ent down together. With a howl the men 
were over them, stamping, kicking,struggling 
for the boat. 

The wounded mate had rushed forward, 
only to receive a blow which sent him reeling. 
Hutton himself, blood up and afire, had 
thrown his arm round' 
the neck of the firs* 
man he could clutch. 
Together they reeled 
and rolled, the fellow 
held close in the arms 
of the now maddened 
boy,and clutching in 
turn at him. Now 
under, now over^ 
anger, despair, new¬ 
found energy fast 
burning within him, 
Hutton hung on to 
his arm, one thought 
and one only upper¬ 
most in his mind : to 
account for this crea¬ 
ture at least in the 
wild struggle, and 
never give in. 

His very wildness- 
might well have been 
his ow*n undoing. He 
was using his strength 
—what there was left 
of it, after all his 
recent vicissitudes— 
too quickly. He felt 
it passing from him, 
and in the agony 
of despair tried to 
throttle his oppo¬ 
nent. For the last 
time they rolled, and 
this time Hutton was 
undermost. The 
fierce, black eyes 
looked in to his, gleam - 
ing hatred and no 
hope of mercy ; his 
hands relaxed their hold ; against his will 
he fell away from tho wild clutching. The 
man raised himself slightly, took the boy’s 
head between his hands, and the next 
moment would have dashed it with all the 
force of insensate fury against the iron edge 
of a hatchway. 

It was over under the minute. The crash 
which might have ended the lad’s life then 
and there was softened into a dull thud ; 
the fellow’s heavy body lay across bis. 
twitching convulsively for a few* seconds. 
Then he felt it pulled and rolled aside, and 
Chi Ling was looking stolidly dow*n at him, 
wiping the while upon his cloak the red- 
stained blade of a long knife which he had 
just drawn out of the body already lying 
inert in death. 

He rose slowly, with sense dulled by the- 
shock through which he had passed. 

“ Thanks, Chi! ” he said brokenly. 
“ You’re a good sort! ” 

The Asiatic looked at him stolidly. A 
sudden shout, however, caused them both< 


gasped the mate. 


WARSHIPS OF OLDEN DAYS. 



Model of the ** Royal Sovereign,” 17th Century. 

(Royal Naval College, Greenwich .) 

For description of this vessel see p. 418 of the present volume, where a view of the 
elaborately carved stern is given. The above photograph shows the carving and gilding on 
the prow and at the sides. 
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Under the Edge o_f the Earth. 


to turn towards the boat. The fight was 
over. The Dagos, with no courage of men 
in their souls, had won their way by luck and 
numbers, and not a little by the help of the 
despised “ nigger.” The davits had been 
swung outboard, and the boat was filling 
with swearing, struggling men. Then some 
fool pulled at one of the ropes at the wrong 
moment. There was a cry of terror from a 
dozen craven throats, as the heavy craft 
strained at the creaking tackle and took a 
plunge stern first. Men bit and cursed, 
and caught at eaoh other, as the wallowing 
Condor rolled once more to meet angry 
water, and, the up-ended boat dipping 
beneath the awful mass of green seas, were 
swept away to their death. When the 
Condor had again righted only one poor 
wretch clung shivering to the dangling 
cutter, and with another roll in quick suc¬ 
cession he, too, was gone. 

The mate staggerod to his feet and sat 
heavily upon the hatches near the funnel. 
Hutton went towards him. 

“ Come, boy,” he said, “ can we save 
it ? ” 

He pointed to the disabled craft hanging 
as it were by a thread, the rope of the 
loosened tackle fastened to her bows. 

“ ’Tes our only chance,” he continued ; 
“ th’ other’s smashed in long sence. An’ 
us wi’ no screw, no rudder, an’ no boat ! 
Come, boy ! ” 

Even as they turned to attempt the 
dangerous and, indeed, hopeless task 
another heavy sea broke against the stagger¬ 
ing vessel, driving the boat against her side 
with irresistible force. They heard the 
crash of the tortured timbers and saw the 
pull on the straining rope. There was a 
sharp jerk followed by a snap, and their 
last nope of safety was gone. 

The mate fell back again with a groan. 

“ I was feared o’ that. ’Tes you an’ me 
an’ ole Chi, now, agin they three.” 

He nodded in the direction of three scowl¬ 
ing Latins, ail who were left alive from the 
motley crew, and w’ho were there only 
because they had been too late to scramble 
into the doomed cutter. Of these, one, 
being the man first handled by the redoubt¬ 
able captain and knocked temporarily 
silly, was looking now not particularly 
lively. Hutton turned to where the captain 
lay, and Erikssen—Erikssen, brave of 
heart and strong of limb. The latter was 
crushed and battered beyond recognition. 
The lad felt sick with horror and pity, and 
turned towards the stricken captain. He 
thought ho saw movement, and stooped 
quickly to him, shouting to Chi Ling. 

“ He’s alive ! ” he said ; “let's get him 
down below ; he’ll come round.” 

The mate stepped across and made a 
snatch at something near the unconscious 
man’s head. 

“ Just as well to have it handy,” ho 
muttered, drawing out from under a coil 
of rope the pistol which had slipped from 
the captain’s hand. There were still three 
charges left, and ho made ostentatious 
show of it as he ordered the mutineers to 
lift the captain up. To Chi Ling ho gave 
directions to prepare the berth below; 
to them, commands to carry down the 
injured man, whose leg was broken. 

The Condor , rudderless and with no means 
of propulsion, already some hundreds of 
miles out of her course, wallowed in the 
lifting seas. With the carrying away of 
the propeller there had been slow but steady 
leakage through the stern shafting, increased 
in one or two places by crevices in the 
strained plates of her iron sides. It was. 
therefore, the mate’s first care, once the 
captain was berthed, to see to it that the 
three worthless cravens bent themselves 


to the pumps, after a signal of distress had 
been run up to the masthead. Then he went 
off to summon Hutton from below. 

“ We’ve a-got to make ready for th’ warst,” 
he said. “ Not ower much hope of help, 
an’ none too certain th’ ole tub ’ll be afloat 
more’n another few days. ’Twill be a 
matter o’ bucklin’ to, boy ! ” 

His plan was to lash together all the 
movable and floatable spars and timbers. 
The smaller they managed to collect with 
much exertion, and made fast to each other 
with the aid of nails and ropes. For the 
larger it had been necessary now and again 
to call for the assistance of the men at the 
pumps ; but, one way and another, spent 
and weary as they were, thej- had managed 
ere thirty hours had passed to piece together 
a sufficiently buoyant frame upon barrels, 
and with a central platform raised a foot or 
so above the frame. 

Towards the end of the second day the 
mate came down for a last visit to his* chief 
in the cabin. 

“Th’ Atlantic’s winning,” he said gruffly. 
“ They three jellybags can’t keep un out, 
an’ there’s no steam for th’ pump. Poor 
ole Mac’s gone, an’ he’ve a-carried his 
knowledge o’ th’ engines with ’im. We’ll 
mayhap hold out another twelve hour or so, 
but I’m for takin’ no risk.” 

And he promptly had the battered captain 
carried up on deck, where, lashed to a short 
spar, stepped as mast on to the raft, and 
covered with warm coats and rugs tied over 
him, he lay in readiness for the last even¬ 
tualities to the poor Condor. Tinned meats, 
biscuits, two large kegs of water, and a few 
odds and ends, not 
forgetting canvas for 
sail and sweep for 
propeller, had also 
been lashed aboard. 

The night was clear 
and starlight, the 
seas had sunk to 
their normal state 
of unrest. Two of the 
hands had thrown 
themselves in utter 
weariness upon the 
lower deck. The 
third, with Chi Ling, 
was at the pump. 

At the first peep of 
dawn the mate 
roused Hutton. 

“ I’m goin’ below, 
for more victuals,” 
he said, “an’ to 
rouse th’ rest. We 
med be washed off 
any time now; she’m 
settlin’! ” 

Hutton stood up 
beside the opening 
in the bulwarks be¬ 
tween the empty 
davits, through 
which they proposed 
to launch their craft. 

He noticed with a 
shudder how close 
the sea w as creeping 
to the lower deck. 

Lifting suddenly 
his fascinated eyes 
from the shuddering 
sight, he saw% far 
away on the horizon, 
a huge dark mass 
uprisen from the sea. 

“Land!” he cried 
joyously ; “ land at 
last! ” 

Yet, as ho looked, 
he realised at once 


that they were nearing the uplifted ridge with 
startling suddenness: then again, that the 
great mass was nearing them ; then again— 

With a cry of fear he rushed back towards 
the companion way leading to the captain’s 
quarters. 

“ Quick ! ” he shouted down. “ Quick, 
on deck ! ” 

There was no reply from below; surely 
the mate must have gone forward. In an 
agony of fear he turned to make his way back 
along the deck and a scream of terror 
assailed his ears. He looked tow ards the lower 
deck beyond the bridge. Chi Ling and the 
other hand were rushing towards him, their 
terrified eyes upon the bulwarks above them. 

It was too late. Already the sore stricken 
Condor had begun to founder; already the 
towering mass w as upon them. Hutton was 
close to the raft. Instinctively he flung himself 
upon it, clinging with all the power that comes 
of fear to the central spar, as the huge tidal 
wave spumed above the crippled ship. The 
buoyant frame lifted free, just scraping 
roughly at the bulwarks as it tore past in 
the grip of the water. Submerged, gasping, 
choking, he held on for unending ages, as it 
seemed, till at last the light once more 
struck his eyeballs, and the cold water 
streamed away from him. Still clinging and 
choking he drew in quick convulsive breaths. 

A loud report behind him, and a spouting 
of waters into the air as he turned, brought 
to him the realisation of things. Gone! 
And gone with all the remaining hands, save 
only himself, and the gasping, spluttering, 
helpless captain at his side ! 

{To be continued.) 



Hopeful ! 

Examiner : “ Have you sat lor this exam, before, Tomkius ? ” 
Tomkins (who has made a hash of it): “ No, sir, but I shall again, sir." 
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The Hoy's Otvn “Paper. 


I N a Carthaginian dungeon. 

Dark and cold, beneath the ground. 
Laden with the cruel fetters, 

Rome’s great Regulus lies bound. 

Gone is all his mighty army 1 
Gone is all that made him great 1 
And alone, in bitter silence. 

He prepares to meet his fate. 

Up above, within the city. 

All is terror, wrath and fear, 

For the arms of Rome have triumphed; 

Once again their troops are near. 

Now the council is assembled, 

And the chiefs deliberate 
How to save the threatened city 
From the foe men at the gate. 

Then out speaks the crafty Hanno, 

“ Terms of peace we must obtain. 

Let us send another envoy, 

Who an audience shall gain. 

Let us send the Roman captive. 

Once a Consul of their State. 

They will yield to his persuasion 
And will save him from his fate.” 

From the dungeon they have brought him. 
And before them now he stands: 

Yet his glance is still undaunted. 

Though the fetters chain his hands. 

Then speaks Hanno : “ Tell ns, Roman, 
Thou art honoured in thy home, 

Wilt thou therefore be our envoy 
And convey our terms to Rome ? 

" But, before thou hast the pa.ssword 
Which shall take thee safely home. 

And before I bfd the soldiers 
Set thee on thy way to Rome, 

Thou shalt swear by the Immortals, 

By the Gods that gave thee breath. 

To return, if thou dost fail us, 

Back to torture and to death.” 


A Roman’s Honour. 

By W. J. ITAWKE9, M.A. 

“ Hear me. now, ye men of Carthage! ” 

Quoth the Roman, clear and loud, 

And his voice rang true and fearless 
As he gazed upon the crowd. 

“ Let no name of the Immortals 
In this matter now be heard. 

For what Roman soldier ever 
Hath gone back upon his word ? 

“ If ye send me as your envoy, 

Whether good or ill my fate, 

I will carry back your message 
To the Fathers of my State; 

And an answer I will bring you 
From the people of my land, 

And that answer I will give you 
In the place where now I stand.’* 

" Haughty Roman,” answered Hanno, 

“ By thy promise thou art bound ; 

And we know that we shall see thee 
Once again upon this ground. 

So wo bid thee do thine utmost, 

All thy mightiest effort make 
To obtain for us a treaty. 

For tby life—it is the stake 1 ” 

Now at Rome within the Senate 
All the Senators have met, 

And before them with his message 
Is the captive-envoy set. 

Not a word has he of greeting 

For the friends who wish him well, 

But he bids them all keep silence, 

For he has a tale to tell. 

Then he tolls the tale of* Carthage, 

How the chieftains sue for peace. 

How they seek to make a treaty, 

How they wish the war to cease. 

And before the Roman Senate 
Can give answer to his word. 

Boldly urging and advising 
Once again his voice is heard. 


“ Now ye hear, O Conscript Fathers, 
What our foemen doth request, 

But I bid you first remember 
What shall suit our city best. 

For ye would not spare a serpent 
Which but once had bit your heel I 
Surely Carthage, our destroyer, 

Shall our Roman vengeance feel ? ’* 

Now with one accord the Senate 
Have assented to the war, 

And the Consul rises quickly, 

Quickly speaks as once before: 

" Mighty Regulus, we bid thee 
Once again a welcome home; 

Many a Roman heart rejoices 
Thus to see thee here in Rome.’* 

Answered Regulus, “ My Father, 

For no welcome may I stay, 

Back again to death and torment 
I must go this very day. 

But, indeed, my heart rejoices 

That the Gods have helped the State; 
Now the Romans once more triumph. 
Gladly will I meet my fate ! ” 

’Tis in vain they seek to stay him, 

’Tis in vain they bid him hold; 

None can turn him from his purpose, 
None can change a mind so bold. 
Tears and sighs are unavailing, 

Wife and child he passes by— 

Regulus, for love of Honour, 

Has returned alone to die J 

And men say that there in Carthage, 
Underneath a summer sky. 

Bravely Regulus has shown them 
How a Roman ought to die. 

And at Rome there is no soldier. 

No, nor slave, who has not heard 
Of this greatest of all heroes— 

“ He who died to keep his word.’* 
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Hints on Singing. 

What map be done bp Bops in this Direction* 



By FREDERICK JAMES, MU8. BAC., L.R.A.M. 


ome weeks ago (see 
Nos. 17 and 35, pp. 
261, 547) we spoke 
about the import¬ 
ance of every boy 
learning to play at 
least one musical in¬ 
strument. Wo gave 
the names of all the 
instruments which 
were worthy of at¬ 
tention, with one 
exception. Strange 
to say the instru¬ 
ment to which we 
allude is in every¬ 
body’s possession 
and is carried about 
with him wherever 
he goes. It is a 
more wonderfully made instrument than 
any we have mentioned. Funny talk this 
may seem to be, but it is quite true. In 
the throat of every human being .is placed 
a marvellously constructed organ, which 
is known as the “Larynx” (that is, the 
“ voice-box ”). 

This organ is the producer of all tone of 
any sort, whether in singing or speaking. 
As a, rule its use and action are only im¬ 
perfectly understood by voice-trainers. 
Specialists, here and there, possess a laryngo¬ 


scope—an apparatus by which it is possible 
to observe the movements of anyone's 
larynx when singing or speaking. By 
this means defects of tone can often be 
traced to the true causes. 

Though the power to emit vocal sounds 
is common to all human beings (for all of 
us possess a larynx) it is a pity that, com¬ 
paratively speaking, few people make any 
serious attempts to sing properly. Training 
and practice in the vocal art are never even 
dreamed of by the majority of people. They 
are content to use their voices in any sort of 
way that occurs to them—often very dis¬ 
cordantly—and yet, even these discordant 
voices could be put right by very simple 
means. , 

It is remarkable that several matters 
which are of considerable importance in 
singing are done better and more naturally 
by babies and even by animals, than by 
boys, girls, and adults. A baby (or an 
animal—the horse, for instance) breathes 
in a correct and natural manner. When it 
makes a sound it opens its mouth wide and 
the t-ongut lies flat —not curled up at the 
tip or the root. As people leave infancy 
behind them they generally go wrong on 
the three matters mentioned above. These 
must be earnestly tackled bv people who 
wish to become good singers. A little 
instruction is necessary at this point, but 


surely it is nowadays given in all singing- 
classes and choirs. 

Class-singing is (at last) a part of the curri¬ 
culum of all schools—primary and secondary, 
but we are not sure that all boys appreciate 
it, especially the “drier” parts, such as 
vocal exercises and singing-at-sight. This 
often arises from a somewhat prevalent idea 
that ability to be really good singers is 
granted by Nature only to the few. We 
must dismiss ideas of this sort. We may 
state with confidence that those who can 
talk, can (if they wish) also sing —or. in 
other words, the power to talk carries 
'vith it the pow r er to sing, though the latter 
needs, in the case of some persons, more 
developing than the former. 

Is not this the case with the studv of 
mathematics, the art of drawing. ' the 
learning to swim ? Some boys do these 
things more easily than others and yet 
every one can be rewarded with tolerable 
success in all these things if efforts are 
honestly made. Remember that singin» T 
will remain as a constant pleasure throu«*b^ 
out our lives. 

For many years the writer of this article 
has, from time to time, heard Old Bovs 
talk in this w r ay: 

“lam sorry that I did not try my best 
in your singing classes when I was at 
sohool. I really did as little as possible, for 
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Hints on Singing. 

I thought that singing was not at all 4 in my all boys have at least two qualities of voice— crown in price. Any good music dealer 

line/ Since I left school I have constantly one, a noisy one (akin to “shouting”) and will give you information on this matter, 

wished that I could sing decently, and read the other one, a smoother and purer voice. Books of national melodies, folksongs (very 

music at sight. I realise now that I made The latter sometimes is difficult to interesting), etc., can be got at little cost, 

a mistake, and I feel myself to be too old acquire, and needs a teacher’s help. To Songs of the ordinary type such as Sullivan’s 

to remedy it.” explain it by words is impossible, though “ Orpheus and his Lute ” may bo studied. 

On the other hand some Old Boys will we can give a general hint which will assist The question is often asked, “ Should a 
speak as follows : “ Do I ?ing ? Of course a little (perhaps a good deal). It is this— boy use his voice when it is 4 breaking * ? ” 

1 do. I am a member of a choral society never force your voice to make a great This has never been properly settled, 

and a choir, and I would not on any account sound. Sing softly. This will keep your because numbers of singers (some in the 

miss the pleasure they give me week by noisy voice in subjection, and will develop foremost rank) will tell you that they never 

week. I also do some song-singing and that part of your voice which will ultimately have stopped singing for even a day since 

have many enjoyable times as a result.” lead to clear, pure tone. they first began to sing as youngsters. 

Confessions of this sort carry a lesson with Some boys have acquired this quality Certainly to rest the voice during the 

them which we need not trouble to point out. of tone by trying to imitate a woman’s “breaking-stage” will do no harm, and we 

What should be done by a boy (whose voice (a sweet voice of course is understood). are sure that it is dangerous to continue 

voice has not yet broken) in order to To anyone in real earnest to be a solo- singing at this stage if the result is a husky 

develop his singing powers ? The first singer we recommend him to get a book of tone, or if any physical inconvenience (un- 

thing is to observe carefully all that the vocal exercises and to practise them accord- comfortable feeling in the throat) is felt, 

singing-master tells you at school. He ing to the instructions given. In such cases, Many of the harsh voices wo meet with, 
will give you hints on the best way to take however, the help of a teacher is needed. both in singing and speaking, arc due to 

breath, and u?Acrc to take it. These matters Follow up your singing-class work by carelessness in the “breaking-stage.” (Bv- 

are of great importance especially if a boy going over it all again when at home, with the-by, how rare it is to hear a really 

wishes to go in for solo-singing. Then and without pianoforte accompaniment. musical speaking voice. Some of our 

again, the singing-master will draw attention You can also get collections of suitable celebrated speakers and preachers are 

to another very important fact, viz., that songs, varying from sixpence to half a simply horrid in this respect.) 



“ Southward Ho!” to ’the: Pole: 

Antarctica, or the Land of the Snow Queen* 

By W. J. GORDON. 

PART III. 

ames Ross had 
located the 
Magnetic South 
Pole in 1841, 
so had Scott in 
1902, and to 
Davids was left 
the honour of 
standing on the 
exact spot, as 
shown by the 
r dip-circle, on 

January 16, 
lJOJ. Shackleton’s journey to the 
soutii was delayed by terrible weather 
and stopped by shortage of provisions ; 
and his return was a starvation march 
ending in two of the party falling ill when 
stores were exhausted, their deaths being 
only averted by a magnificent effort for 
relief by the leader and a companion, which 
was fortunately successful. 

Though much good work was done it 
wa9 felt that Antarctica must be further 
oxplored and the pole reached, and that 
Captain Scott was the man to do it; and 
so a new expedition under his leadership 
was decided upon. While it was in prepar¬ 
ation Captain Roald Amundsen was obtaining 
funds for fitting out another expedition 
ostensibly for the Arctic seas by way of the 
Pacific and Bering Strait. Proceeding to 
Funchal on this voyage he there informed 
his crew that he had changed his plans 
and that his real destination was the south ; 
and he sailed straight for Antarctica with 
the solo intention of reaching the South 
Pole before Captain Scott. 

The story of his well-managed dash into 
the Antarctic will be found on page 281 of 
this volume and need not detain us here. 

Landing as near his goal as possible, he 
went straight for it as soon as he could, 
and, favoured with good weather and good 
fortuno, reached the central plain on Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1911. There he set up a tent and 
hoisted his national flag, which he left 
in token of his visit, returning to meet 

(his 
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< r his ship, the famous Fram , which on 
February 1 quitted Antarctica, on which 
he had landed just a year before. 

Captain Scott left England in the Terra 
Nova on his last voyage in June 1910, and 
he reached the South Pole on January 
18, 1912. Half a mile from it he found 
Amundsen’s tent with the Norwegian flag 
still flying. Probably Amundsen had been 
over the very spot, but he fixed his position 
with a sextant, while Scott used a theodolite. 
And at low angles there is no question as to 
which instrument is more likely to be 
•correct. With Scott were Dr. Wilson, 
•Captain L. E. G. Oates of the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, Lieut. H. R. Bowers of the 
Royal Indian Marine, and Petty Officer 
Edgar Evans of the Royal Navy. 

The loss of his ponies in March 1911 obliged 
Scott to start later than he intended and 
•to travel with a lighter load. The weather 
throughout the outward journey, and 
-especially a long gale in 83° South, delayed 
him. The soft snow in the lower reaches 
of the glacier again reduced the pace, and 
the provision reserves suffered, though 
•every detail of their food supplies, clothing. 
And depots made on the interior ice-sheet 
And on that long stretch of 700 miles to the 
Pole and back, worked out to perfection. 

The advance party would have returned 
to the glacier in tine form and with a surplus 
of food but for the astonishing failure of 
the man who was least expected to fall. 
Evans was thought to be the strong man 
of the party and the Beard more Glacier 
is not difficult in fine weather, but on the 
return they did not get a single fine day. 
And this with a sick companion enormously 


increased the difficulties. They got into 
frightfully rough ice, and Evans received 
a concussion of the brain. He died a natural 
death, but left them a shaken party with 
the season unduly advanced. 

This was, however, nothing to the surprise 
which awaited them on the Barrier. On the 
summit in lat. 85° to 86° they had a tem¬ 
perature of minus 20° to minus 30°. On the 
Barrier in lat. 82°, ten thousand feet lower, 
they had minus 30° in the day, and minus 
47° at night pretty regularly, with a continu¬ 
ous head wind during their day marches. In 
Scott’s diary it is written :— 

“ I do not think human beings ever 
came through such a month as we have 
come through, and we should have got 
through it in spite of the weather but for 
the sickening of a second companion. Captain 
Oates, and a shortage of fuel in our depots 
for which I cannot account, and finally 
but for the storm which has fallen on us 
within eleven miles of this depot, at which 
we hoped to secure the final supplies. 
Surely misfortune could scarcely have 
exceeded this last blow. We arrived 
within eleven miles of our old One Ton 
Camp with fuel for one hot meal and food 
for two days. For four days we have 
been unable to leave the tent, a gale blowing 
about us. We are weak, w riting is difficult , 
but for my own sake I do not regret this 
journey w hich has shown us that Englishmen 
can endure hardship, help one another, 
and meet death with as great a fortitude 
as ever in the past.” 

Quiet, strong, and true to the end, with 
no false note to mar the noble story that 
sent a thrill of admiration through the 


world, Scott and his companions met their 
fate as men who are really men should do. 
Never was higher courage shown, never a 
better guide for those who would be really 
worthy of their race. They gave their lives 
to the enterprise, they took risks and knew 
they took them, they did their best to the 
last, and their countrymen understand them 
and will not let their memory fade. 

The first to meet death was Captain Oates. 
He slept through the night of March 16 
hoping not to wake, but he awoke in the 
morning. It was blowing a blizzard. He 
said “I am just going outside, and I may 
be some time ” ; and he went out into the 
blizzard to die. “ We knew',” w rote Scott, 
“ that he was walking to his death, but 
though we tried to dissuade him, wo knew 
it was the act of a brave man.” 

The relief party found the bodies of 
Scott, Wilson and Bowers in their tent 
on November 12, and apparently Scott died 
last. “ Had wo lived,” he had w ritten, “ I 
should have a tale to tell of the hardihood, 
endurance and courage of my companions 
which would have stirred the heart of every 
Englishman ”—as indeed it does in the 
brief record he left. 

The body of Captain Oates was not found, 
but to his memory was raised a simple 
monument bearing an epitaph which will 
not be forgotten : 

LAWRENCE EDWARD GRACE OATES, 
Captain. 
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Through Afghan 
Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

A uthor of “ Sindair of the Scouts ,” 

“ Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail,” etc. 


B ob came to the 
concl usion, 
after much cogi¬ 
tation, that no 
better plan for the 
concealment of his 
wealth coidd be 
adopted than that 
of the Mullah. 
He could not be 
sure that it would 
not be interfered 
with if hidden in 
the Tower, so he 
determined to sink 
it in the Lake, after 
AK&AB KttAM making some im¬ 
provements upon the plan of Abdul. 

He secreted a quantity of gold in the 
strong room of the Tower, taking enough 
lor any immediate need. Without making 
anyone acquainted with his design, he 
sank the box with the remainder in the 
depths of the Lake, not far from the island, 
and carried the twine, fastened to an iron 
peg, to the land, where ho drove the peg 
into a rock beneath the surface of the water. 
He knew well that Amran would never 
sail past a floating piece of wood without 
lifting it out of the water to see if a cord 
were fastened to it. 

He next took steps to get the Ghilzais 
to settle on his land, clear it of the debris. 


CHAPTER XXX.—BOB GOES TO KABUL, 
and bring it once more into a state of culti¬ 
vation. He determined to erect a village 
at no distant date, which should once 
more carry the name of Ghari Ghilzai. 

In the Spring of 1841 he had just concluded 
an arrangement with a number of Ghilzai 
cattle breeders and farmers, when a message 
reached him from Akbar Khan. It had been 
sent from a village near Kabul, and the 
Prince requested him to go to the city and 
take a lodging not far from the Bala Hissar. 

“ You are a Feringhee, Lari Khan,” 
the message ran, “ and may be of service 
to your countrymen. The toils are 
tightening around them, and dangers 
multiply. A wise head and a tongue well 
versed in the speech of the Afghan are 
needed at the British Mission. Besides, 
I want to see thee on a matter connected 
with Afzul Ali. I have made friends with 
the dog, and he fawns upon me. Come 
with, at least, twenty horsemen well armed. 
I will arrange for a lodging for thee, and will 
station a man at the Lahore Gate to guide 
thee to it. Enter the city about dusk. Thy 
friend, Mahomed Akbar.” 

“Whatdoesthismean,Amran?” said Bob. 

“ Mischief, my lord; there will always 
be mischief where Akbar Khan is. Wilt 
thou go ? ” 

“ Of course, Amran, and thou wilt 
accompany me.” 

‘ Thou art a rich man, my lord, and so 


am I. Rich men love peace and seek no 
strife. Is it wise to thrust thyself into 
danger ? ” 

“ * Peace,’ said the eagle when he carried 
the lamb away, but he grew hungry again, 
Amran.” 

“ But not I, my lord; warfare has no 
attraction for me, now.” 

‘‘Stay with the women, Amran, and 
sing songs under the trees, and dream that 
thou wert once a man. Thou art now a 
shadow of the man I knew, and art fettered 
in golden chains. Well, peace be with 
thee, it is something to know that thou 
wert once a man, and I will think of the 
Amran I used to know.” 

“ Thy tongue cuts like a whip, my lord,” 
replied Amran, with a rueful face, “and I 
wish the gold had never come my way. 
What can I do w ith it ? It haunts my 
dreams by night and troubles me by day. 
I dare not leave it out of my sight lest some 
thief carry it away. I would that it were 
at the bottom of the Lake again.” 

“Choose some of the finest stones and 
sew' them into thy belt, Amran, and find 
some hidden spot, where thou canst bury 
the rest until quiet falls again upon Afghan¬ 
istan. Or if you prefer it, take to the road 
again and begin to trade.” 

“ The Passes are blocked, Lari Khan, by 
the most bloodthirsty thieves in Asia, as 
well thou knowest. No kafila could get 
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through without paying toll, and not with 
a proportion merely but with all. Plague 
fall upon the gold, say I! ” 

Bob knew well that Amran and Talib 
would never dream of being left behind at 
the Tower if he rode to Kabul. He suggested 
once more the plan of secreting the gold 
and jewels, and for the next few hours the 
three men moved about in mysterious 
loneliness, and after nightfall returned with 
satisfied looks upon their faces. They had 
hidden their wealth in the rocks of which 
the island was composed. 

It was a glorious June day when, with 
twenty stalwart Ghilzai horsemen. Bob 
and his two lieutenants rode to Kabul. 
Each man was splendidly mounted and 
armed, and wore on his “ lunghi ” (Afghan 
hat) a small silver seven-pointed star. They 
were in the highest spirits, and the magnifi¬ 
cent sunshine and invigorating air made 
the horses curvet and prance with delight. 
They passed numerous parties of Shah 
Shujah’s troops. 

When they emerged upon the plain in 
front of Kabul, they saw the cantonments 
in which the British force had assembled. 
They were on the other side of the Kabul 
river and close to the canal. On the Kohistan 
Road, between Beymaroo village and the 
King’s Garden, the British Mission had its 
residences and offices ; then came a splendid 
orchard, in which the magazine was placed, 
and beyond it were the huts and tents of 
the soldiers, with gardens and orchards on 
each side. 

Bob noticed, with a start of surprise, that 
the cantonments were commanded on every 
side by forts and walled gardens, and that 
the orchards and plantations offered 
abundant opportunities for attack. On 
the right were the Beymaroo Heights, 
crowning the village of that name, and on 
the left the heights of Seeah Sung. Even 
to his eyes it seemed as though it would 
have been impossible to have chosen a more 
dangerous position for a force likely to be 
opposed by enemies from Kabul and the 
country around. 

“ The Feringhees seem to know no fear,” 
said Amran Ali, as he reined his horse in, 
and gazed quietly over the busy scene. 
“ What is the game they are playing in 
the fields there T ” 

“Cricket,” replied Bob; “it is our 
national game, Amran, and, I believe, a 
very fine one. The man at the end is 
defending his wickets from the ball which 
will be thrown against them by that man 
who is running. It trains hand and eye to 
be quick at defence.” 

“ By Allah ! ” said Amran scornfully, 
“your soldiers ought to practise it every 
day, they certainly need to know something 
about defence. What fool chose this place 
for the encampment of an arm}’ ? An 
Afghan child would have known better. 
Every yard of it is covered by forts or walls, 
behind which marksmen may be placed, 
and how do you expect your horsemen to 
charge in country like that ? ” 

“ But it is well supplied with water,” 
said Bob, who did not wish the Afghan to 
notice his own fears, “and it is near to 
Kabul.” 

“ Water freezes in winter. Lari Khan, 
and Kabul may be filled with enemies whose 
only desire is the destruction of the army 
which is thus closed in between hills and 
gardens. And all the while, there is the 
Bala Hissar, sitting on its heights and 
defended from every attack by strong walls 
and gates. Verily, the Feringhees arc fools 
or heroes. For thy sake, Lari Khan, I do 
not say which.” 

They rode up to the Lahore gate, where 
they were joined by a richly-dressed officer 


of Akbar Khan. He saluted Bob and led 
the way through the Char Chouk or Grand 
Bazaar of Kabul, to where a street on the 
left hand led to the Kuzzilbash or Persian 
quarter. They passed two large houses, at 
the doors of which a British guard was 
stationed, and, turning into a courtyard 
which belonged to an extensive residence, 
the officer dismounted and welcomed Bob 
on his arrival at the place set apart for him 
by Akbar Khan. 

Bob learned that the house near was 
occupied by Sir Alexander Bumes, and that 
the place opposite to it was the Treasury, 
under the guardianship of Captain Johnson. 
He dismissed the servants who had been 
left to keep the house until his arrival, 
sending them away with substantial gifts, 
and Amran went to the Bazaar and picked 
up some Ghilzais who, with their families, 
had come into the city. 

They seemed quiet men, likely to be 
faithful, and Amran, whose experiences in 
horse-dealing had made him an expert 
in reading character, was sure that they 
would give no trouble. The courtyard was 
defended with a strong gate, and the house 
had only narrow windows facing the street. 

In the evening Akbar Khan, attended 
by some five Banikzye Sirdars, came to 
see Bob. It was manifest that he had 
important news to communicate. For 
several hours he had a private interview 
with Bob. 

Kabul at this time was crowded with 
armed Afghans, drawn from every part 
of the country, tribesmen from the hills, 
refugees from places taken by the British, 
and soldiers of every clan in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city. The place was seething 
with rebellion against Shah Shujah and 
with hatred of the British. Underground 
treachery was hatching its plots, and, though 
on the surface everything seemed tranquil, 
it was really like an active volcano, rumbling 
and tossing with forces, which, once let 
loose, would bring death upon multitudes. 

Some of the cleverest and most wily brains 
in Afghanistan were weaving plots, and 
Akbar Khan was taking a leading part in 
all that was going on. He was having 
secret interviews with the chiefs, and, 
hiding for a time his bitter enmity with 
Afzul Ali, had entered into a working 
agreement with the Afreedee ruffian. 

The great divisions of the Barukzye and 
Suddozye were at bitter enmity with each 
other, but it was necessary for the success 
of Akbar Khan that the Kuzzilbashes, a race 
of Persian descent long settled in Afghanistan 
and mainly soldiers, should be drawn over 
to his side. Afzul Ali would make a suitable 
go-between, as there were friendships 
between him and several of the Kuzzilbash 
leaders. In addition, the city was full of 
Mullahs and Ghazecs, w ho were constantly 
inflaming the minds of the people against 
the infidels, and preaching a w ar of religion, 
which would end in driving the hated 
Feringhee out of Afghanistan, and punish¬ 
ing the false ruler who was kept upon the 
throne by infidel money and bayonets. 

Afzul Ali hated Akbar Khan, and knew 
that this feeling of enmity was more than 
reciprocated by the young leader, but he 
had his eyes upon the rich Treasury which 
was under the charge of Captain Johnson, 
for he knew that it was stored with British 
gold. As a matter of fact, it was costing 
the Indian Government more than a million 
and a half pounds sterling every year 
to maintain Shah Shujah in Kabul, and 
more chiefs than Afzul Ali were keeping a 
sharp eye upon the chance of one day 
looting the Treasury. 

Akbar Khan was a curious mixture of 
good and bad. Genial in disposition, and 


faithful in his friendships, and in many ways 
good-natured and kind-hearted, he was, 
nevertheless, swayed by ungovernable bursts 
of passion, w hich for the time being trans¬ 
formed him into a cruel, reckless tyrant. 

His hatred towards Shah Shujah was of 
the coldest and most relentless description, 
and he detested him, in his character of 
chief representative of the Barukzye clan 
and of all whole-souled patriots. In his 
eyes the Shah was not only a cowardly 
traitor, who had openly leagued himself 
with the infidel enemies of Afghanistan, but 
also a man who had vowed destruction upon 
the family and tribe of Dost Mohammed. 
Although Akbar hated the British as a 
people, he had a profound respect for many 
of them as individuals, and would willingly 
be in a position to afford them a measure 
of protection, if it lay in his power. 

For this reason he had Bent for Bob, and 
desired Lari Khan to be in Kabul with a 
sufficient number of men, so that in case of 
disturbance British prisoners or hostages 
might be assured of fair treatment. As he 
detailed his ideas. Bob saw that his coming 
to the city might be of immense service- 
to his fellow-countrymen. He therefore 
assented to the propositions of Akbar, and 
determined to make his house a stronghold 
in which the British might find a refuge 
if circumstances demanded. 

His first duty was to find out how his 
men would stand by him. On the first 
opportunity he called Amran Ali and 
Talib, and bade them summon all the men. 
When they gathered in the courtyard 
the gates were closed, and Bob, in the quiet 
of the evening, explained what was in hia 
mind. He promised to pay double wages 
to the men while they were with him, and 
at the end of their service undertook to 
give each one a farm at Ghari Ghilzai by 
which they would become independent 
owners of land. 

“ I know,” he said, “that as patriotic 
Afghans you dislike the presence of a 
Feringhee army in your country, but 1 
want you to remember that the British 
have come here because they want Afghanis¬ 
tan to be independent of Russia and Persia. 
At present the people are broken up into 
warring factions, and this makes it easy for 
a strong, united enemy to invade the 
country. Spies are constantly bribing the 
chiefs, and thus there iscontinual unrest. No 
man knows what another may be plotting, 
and while suspicion reigns united action is 
impossible. The British are under the 
impression that Afghanistan wants Shah 
Shujah. We know that they are mistaken, 
but they have promised to leave the country 
when it is united. The sooner this us 
attained the sooner w ill be their departure. 

“Now, my men, you know that I am 
British, although I am with you as a brother 
and a leader. I know the power of Britain, 
the multitude of her soldiers and the extent 
of her wealth. The Afghans may destroy 
every British soldier in this country, but it 
will make no difference so far as the result 
is concerned. For every regiment destroyed, 
ten will take its place, and the men who will 
come will not be Indians from the hot plains, 
but Britons from the great Empire beyond 
the black waters. They are fighting-men 
of immense strength and unyielding courage. 
I saw some of them at the taking of Ghuznee, 
and I can tell you that nothing can keep 
them back. They are lions in the fight, 
and they have men enough to hold 
Afghanistan against the world.” 

A murmur of incredulity arose from the 
men, and many of them gripped their 
weapons, while a fierce battle light shone in 
their eyes. Bob went on oalmly: “Kabul 
is full of plotters, and the Ghazees are doing 
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VERY MIXED BATHING. 

A possible result of the next heat wave at the Zoo. 


all they can to foment rebellion against 
Shah Shujah. The Kuzzilbashes are being 
worked up to attack the British. The army 
is in a lamentable position, cooped in on 
every side on a plain which is commanded 
all round. The Afghans in and around 
Kabul could overwhelm it without any 
great difficulty, if they determined to attac k. 
It may be that a rebellion will break out in 
this city, and then, as you know, the rage of 
the excited populace will overleap even- 
bound, and the British will be massacred 
without mercy. Now, mark me well, forevery 
Briton killed, Kabul will have to pay a 
hundredfoldsooner or later. I have promised 
Akbar Khan to protect my countrymen, 
and to give them a shelter in this house 
as long as I can keep them from the mob. 
I am going to do it because I am a Briton, 
and because it will be best for Afghanistan. 
I cannot do it without the help of a faith¬ 
ful force, and I want you, my own people 
of Ghari Ghilzai, to stand by the friend of 
A'bdul the Mullah. I promise you liberal 
pay and a rich reward, and further, revenge 
upon Afzul Ali. I give you until to-morrow 
morning to decide what course you will 
take. May Allah guide you to a wise 
decision ! ” 

Late that night Amran and Talib desired 
to speak with him. They announced that 
out of the twenty-two men five only were 
inclined to waver in their allegiance, the 
rest had decided to follow Lari Khan in 
everything he did, and were ready to take 
an oath upon the Koran in evidence of their 
fidelity. As for themselves, they had never 
for one moment dreamed of separating 
themselves from the purposes of their 
loader. 


“ Dismiss the unwilling ones, and let 
them go where they will, Amran,' 5 said 
Bob. as he pressed their hands in gratitude ; 
“ give them a present, and pay them for a 
month in advance. I do not want waverers 
with me. The business will probably be 
of such a character that your fidelity will 
be tested to the uttermost—a waverer might 
become a traitor.” 

The next morning Bob was aroused at 
daybroak by the sentry stationed at his 
door. Five men stood outside looking as 
miserable as men could look. 

“ You have come to say farewell,” he 
said with a cheery smile ; “ go in peace, my 
men, I owe you no ill will. Amran Ali 
has orders to see that you do not go with 
empty hands.” 

“Nay, my lord,” said Ahmed, the eldest 
of the five, “ we be broken-hearted because 
of our weakness. We have eaten thy salt, 
and thou hast trusted us. We have thought 
the matter over through the night hours, and 
our love for thee w ill not let us desert thee. 
We are thy servants to the end, if thou 
wilt forgive. We desire not to leave thee, 
and are ready to die, if need be, fighting 
by thy side if thou wait accept us.” 

“I cannot, Ahmed; first thoughts are 
often true thoughts, and ye were sure last 
night.” 

“ Hear us, my lord. Thou hast promised 
each man a farm at the end of our service. 
If thou wilt keep us w ith thee, we will not 
ask for any reward of this kind. We are 
willing to be punished in this way for our 
wavering, and, besides, thou needest not 
increase our pay.” 

Bob could not have asked for a greater 
proof of their sorrow ; the Afghan loves his 


land only second to his money, and this 
frank offer showed that the men were 
genuine. He went back into his room and 
waited for some ten minutes and then 
rejoined his men. 

“ Say no more, Ahmed, the past is- 
forgiven and forgotten. As you desire, 
so shall it be. Your wavering shall not 
be remembered against you. I shall note 
how you behave, and if I think well, at the 
end of the service you shall receive a suitable 
gift of land. Go back to your comrades,, 
and I will tell them that we are once 
more a band of brothers, whose aim is 
one.” 

Tears rolled down their cheeks as they 
turned awaj’, and Bob knew that no matter 
what difficulties might arise in the future,, 
he had at least five faithful men in his 
ranks. 

“ I knew that they would come round, 5 ^ 
said Amran afterwards. “ They sat by 
themselves all night and I could hear them 
groaning in their misery. It is good for 
them that they changed their minds, for. 
by Allah ! if they had left us they would 
not have got out of Kabul in safety. Talib 
and I would have seen to that. My knife 
has been rattling in its sheath, and my 
hand itched to punish them, the dogs.” 

The fierce look upon his face sufficiently 
indicated his feelings, and Bob felt that he 
would have carried out his threat against 
his wavering comrades. 

“ Say no more about it, Amran, the past 
is past. They will be all the more steadfast 
in the future.” 

“ They will be w ise, my lord,” was the 
reply of the truculent Khyberee. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM. 



l\ 


ll that day 
and for many 
succeed in g 
days. Bob 
worked hard 
at the defence 
7 of his house. 

The wa ^ 8 were 
thick and strong, 
but Bob procured 
some stout timber 
for the narrow 
windows, and 
somo baulks for 
the gateway. 
With these he 
made an inner barricade of great strength, 
loopholed for musketry and defended at the 
top with sharp spikes. Loopholes were made 
in the walls looking on to the street, and 
shelters erected in the flat roof. 

The men were sent to the Bazaars to 
buy provisions, and quietly a large store 
of ammunition was purchased, and stored 
in the basement. The well in the courtyard 
was cleaned out, and the spring which 
supplied it seen to. Akbar Khan had a 
brass field piece at his camp among the 
hills. This being taken from its carriage 
and placed in a hollow log, was successfully 
brought into the courtyard, secreted in 
a load of firewood. It was mounted in 
the stables and made ready to be wheeled 
into the gateway when required. Ten men 
were set apart, under the leadership of 
Talib, to be trained to serve as gunners. 

Thus quietly, and without attracting the 
attention of spies and neighbours, Bob 
managed to make his house a very respect¬ 
able stronghold, sufficiently well equipped to 
be defended successfully by a number of 
resolute men, and well able to resist any 
outbreak of a mob. 

But, as may be easily understood, his 
occupancy of a w ell-known house, belonging 
to Akbar Khan, had not been allowed to 
pass unnoticed by many vigilant eyes. The 
Kuzzilbash Quarter, in which it was situated, 
was a hot-bed of sedition, and spies were 
constantly on the lookout for anything new. 
The emblem of the star worn in the turbans 


of his men was not uncommon, but the 
general smartness of the force did not 
pass without comment, and Afzul Ali ha d 
set his spies to work in order to find out 
what Akbar Khan had on foot. 

The wily chief himself had sounded 
Akbar Khan, but without success. Inter¬ 
views were now of almost daily occurrence 
between the Barukzye Sirdar and the 
Afreedee, and each tried to find out what 
was going on behind the veil of outward 
friendship. The Afreedee Chief had taken 
up his abode in a strong fort, situated close 
to the hills behind the town, which was ad¬ 
mirably adapted alike for defence or retreat. 
Passages were constructed through which 
the garrison could ascend to the hills, and 
thus it was easy for the Afreedee and his 
followers to leave the city. 

On one occasion a secret interview had 
been arranged, and a numerous company 
had assembled. Akbar Khan, attired in a 
magnificent dress, had come early, and had 
been left by himself in the audience chamber 
while Afzul Ali put the finishing touches 
to his own costume. Akbar Khan noticed 
a rich cloak in an anteroom, upon the 
breast of which several decorations glittered. 
Some were British medals which had been 
taken from plundered convoys and dead 
officers. Among them the quick eyes of Ak¬ 
bar noticed the Afghan order of chivalry— 
two diamond stars. 


He recognised one as the former property 
of Dost Mohammed, and the other as the 
star belonging to Bob. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he took his knife and, ripping 
them from the cloak, put them into his 
girdle, and bundling the garment up, flung 
it out of the window to the soldiers of his 
escort. As an officer looked up, he waved 
his hand, and in an instant the cloak was 
snatched up and concealed, and two troopers 
trotted out of the courtyard with it. 

With unchanged countenance Akbar Khan 
went back to the audience chamber, and 
entered into an animated conversation with 
the chiefs who were assembling. Presently 
Afzul Ali came in, clad in a splendid costume, 
blazing with jewels, but without his cloak. 
He wondered where the garment had got to, 
but thought that his servants had neglected 
to put it out for him. That night Akbar 
Khan sent the stars to Bob, and told him to 
take better care of his property in future. 

“I should have been better pleased,” 
he wrote, “if I could have sent Afzul’s 
ears with them, but we must be content to 
take a step at a time. Do not wear these 
in public, for the Afreedee will learn that 
his cloak has disappeared, and inquiries 
will be made.” 

Early in October Bob put himself in 
the way of some of the officers who were in 
attendance upon Sir Alexander Burnes. 
They were a little inclined to patronise 
the young Afghan Sirdar who strolled near 
them, and, not knowing that he knew 
English, passed various criticisms upon him 
in his hearing. 

Burnes at this time had not very much 
to do, although he was expecting that 
the approaching retirement of Sir William 
Macnaghten, who had been made Governor 
of Bombay, would advance him to the 
position of British Envoy, and thus place 
him in the highest rank among the political 
officers of the British Government in Kabul. 
He spoke the Afghan tongue with a fair 
amount of fluency, and was glad of an 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
an Afghan of position, such as he deemed 
Bob to be. 

He started with amazement when he learned 
that the young Sirdar was an Englishman. 
At first he resented what he considered 
to bo Bob’s faithlessness to his country, 
and expressed himself somewhat freely. 
His brother. Captain Burnes, was present 
with him, and Bob could see that both men 
were inclined to be severe in their criticisms. 
He himself would have felt uncomfortable 
had he not known that he was in a position 
to render great service to the British, 
without in any way playing the spy upon 
the Afghan Sirdar who trusted him. 

Among the British he would only be an 
unattached follower, probably in some 
inferior position. His counsels would be 
neither asked for nor appreciated, and it 
was not likely that General Elphinstone or 
Brigadier Shelton w ould attach the slightest 
importance to his presence or opinion. On 
the other hand, as one trusted by Akbar 
Khan, and established in a stronghold in 
Kabul, with ample provision and a strong 
body of trained men, he might be of the 
greatest service to British refugees or to 
officers who might be handed over to the 
Afghans as hostages. 

Gradually the icy reception became of 
a more cordial character, and in the end 
Bob found himself chatting merrily with 
Burnes and his brother. He did not conceal 
his thoughts on the dangerous situation 
of the cantonments outside Kabul. 

“It is absolute madness,” he said, “and 
if there is a disturbance and an attack you 
will see the result of the folly very speedily. 
Nothing will save the army if the Afghans 


make an attack in force. The Bala Hissar 
is the only safe place in Kabul, and there is 
abundant room within its walls for all the 
British. The women and children ought 
to be in a secure position. The farmers 
are flocking to the cantonment Bazaar 
to sell their provisions, and an immense 
store might be purchased in Kabul itself. 
Agents ought to be instructed to buy up 
food and forage as quietly as possible, and 
to store it. The ammunition should be 
packed in carts, in readiness for a rapid 
movement. Arrangements should be made 
to seize the gates of the Bala Hissar before 
daylight, and then the entire force, assembled 
under arms through the night, should march 
rapidly to the Lahore Gate and so into the 
fortress, before the Afghans have time to 
realise what is happening. It ought to 
have been done when the market was 
crowded with produce after the harvest, 
even now it is not too late.” 

Burnes sat back in his seat, and smiled 
as Bob eagerly explained his views. “ You 
are doubtless a veteran diplomatist and 
soldier, Lari Khan, and your ideas are bold 
and vigorously expressed. Have you 
thought about what Shah Shujah might 
have to say on the matter ? ” 

“I do not oaro what he would think or 
say. Sir Alexander; to me the first concern 
would be the security of the British army, 
and the lives of w omen and children. Shah 
Shujah would probably oppose such a 
movement with all his might, but that 
would only make me the more determined 
to carry it out. But if I were General 
Elphinstone and Sir William, I should 
consult nobody until my troops were all 
in the Bala Hissar, and once there, the 
Afghans would be compelled to make the 
best of it. Th ey are no less hostile when 
you are on the plain than they would be 
if you were in the citadel. In fact, the 
exposed position of the cantonments is a 
constant temptation to them, and when the 
time is ripe they will attack the British 
force as surely as I am speaking to you at 
this moment.” 

“Whatever their desires may be, their 
power to carry them out is limited. The 
city is much quieter than it has been for 
many months past. Our presence means 
trade and abundance of ready money, and 
the Afghans know it. They have accepted 
the situation, and in a short time the British 
force will be able to retire, and the country 
will be comparatively tranquil under the 
rule of Shujah.” 

“ I do not think so, Sir Alexander. Quiet 
in Afghanistan usually means preparation 
for disturbance. Kabul, as you know, is 
full of chiefs with their armed followers. 
Akbar Khan is daily in the city, and Afzul 
Ali is dwelling in the Kuzzilbash Quarter. 
They are no longer at enmity with each 
other, and this to me is significant.” 

“ I have made short work of that Afreedee 
scoundrel,” said Burnes hotly. “He came 
to me somo time ago and I had a quarrel 
with him. He threatened me, and I swore 
that I would horsewhip him out of the 
courtyard if he did not curb his speech, 
and mend his ways. He went off like a 
frightened cur, and since then he has kept 
a civil distance between us.” 

“ He may have crept away like a cur, 
but not as a frightened one, Sir Alexander. 
The villain has plenty of courage, and 
would not tolerate a threat unless he knew' 
that by biding his time he could exact a 
weightier revenge. He has his spies every¬ 
where, and I expect that every movement 
on your part is watched and reported t© 
him. You live too near to the Treasury 
to be safe, and some night Afzul will have 
perfected his plans, and then he will try to 
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accomplish his revenge and satisfy his greed 
at the same time. You may not fear him 
very much, but if ever you require a shelter 
I want you to remember that my house 
over there,” he pointed up the street, “ is 
well defended by faithful men, and is barri¬ 
caded and prepared for a stiff defence. If 
you will take this whistle and blow a shrill 
blast upon it, like this ”—here Bob produced 
a loud screaming noise by a full breath in 
the instrument—“the gates will be ready 
for your admission, and my men will 
know that you are in danger. This is 
a whistle which is used in the mountains 
of Thibet, and the sound carries a long 
distance.” 

“ I hardly think it will be required,” 


said Burncs, as he dropped the whistle 
carelessly into his pocket. “I am not 
likely to be attacked, for I am not a military 
man, and have always found that soft words 
are best. I am respected by the Afghans, 
and if I have an opportunity to address 
them it will be all right.” 

*' Not if Afzul Ali is behind the crowd,” 
replied Bob. “ Words will be useless when 
he decides that the time has come for blows. 
My men will be on the look-out, day and 
night, and if you take my advice, Sir 
Alexander, you will try to reach my house 
the moment the attack begins.” 

“Good-bye, Lari Khan. I am glad to 
have met you, and to have heard your views 
on the situation. You won’t mind my 
{To be cofuinuctl.) 


giving you a hint on the general position of 
affairs. If I were you, I should leave 
diplomatists and soldiers to deal with an 
international situation, and allow older heads 
than your own to decide what is best. You 
mean well, I know, but these matters run 
in a peculiar channel, and require fully 
qualified men. By the way, early next year 
1 might be able to do something for you if 
you would like to enter our service. I shall 
probably bo Envoy in a few weeks, and 
your knowledge of the language would 
make you useful. Think it over, and come 
to see me about New Year’s Day. Good¬ 
bye ; how quiet the city is, you won’t need an 
escort to take you a few yards. I never 
knew Kabul to be so tranquil.” 


^ ^ ^ 

Changing the Colour or Flowers. 


Some Remarkable Chemical Experiments. 


By 8. LEONARD BA8TIN. 



E lowers, as we receive them from the 
hand of Nature, are so beautiful that 
it is indeed waste of time to try “ to 
paint the lily.” None the less, the 
curious experiments with which the writer 
is about to deal may. nob be without 
interest. These have been selected as the 
most remarkable of a number of ways of 
changing the colours of real flow’ers which 
have recently come under notice. The 
results of the methods mentioned are so 
singular that no .apology is required for 
introducing them to the readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” 

In the first place stress should be laid 
upon the fact that in all these experi¬ 


The White Carnations with long stems are stood in aniline dye (green or 
blue) and the colour is absorbed into the petals. 


Purple Flowers exposed to the fumes of strong ammonia turn most 
extraordinary tints, varying in the different blossoms. 


until we have all the 
other requisites ready. 

The first series of 
experiments involve 
the use of aniline dyes. 
These are readily 
obtained in powder 
form from any chemist, 
and may be dissolved 
in water. Incident- 


shades of pink are required. Some of the 
simplest kinds of flowers to treat with 
aniline dyes aro those with succulent stems, 
such as lilies of the valley, Christmas roses, 
hyacinths, etc. 

The strength of the solution of the dye 
will, of course, depend upon the light¬ 
ness or otherwise of the colour which is 
wanted in the finished flower. As a 
general rule it will be found that the 


ment8 it is essential that the flowers 
should be freshly gathered. Seeing that a 
good many of the methods depend largely 
upon a free flow of sap, 
it is important that the 
plan should be carried 
out whilst there is a 
good movement up 
and down the stem. 

This will only con¬ 
tinue in its most 
active form for a few 
hours after gathering, 
so that it is obviously 
a wise plan nob to 
gather our specimens 


ally, it may be mentioned that ordinary 
red ink is a good aniline solution, and 
this will give excellent results when any 
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Many Sweet Peas held over the fumes of a gas burner change their 
colour to an extraordinary extent. 


sometimes bring 
about very strange 
changes in thecolours 
of flowers. Here, 
there is a very inter¬ 
esting field forexperi- 
ment, as there seem 
to be a good many 
flowers which are not 
affected in some way 
or another by this 
treatment. The best 
method of applying 
the fumes is shown 
in an accompanying 
illustration. An 
ordinary saucer is 
secured, and, as well, 
a small vase holding 
water in which the 
flowers to be treated 
can be placed. Now 
half fill the saucer 
with water, and into 
this put a few drops 
of strong ammonia. 
Then place the 
vase containing the 
flowers in the centre 
of the saucer, and 
cover the whole with 
a glass shade. If 
the vase is small, an 
ordinary jam-jar will 
answer the purpose 
admirably. Under 
this treatment many 
kinds of violet 
flowers will turn a 


tint in the flower is not so deep as the 
liquid in which the stalks are immersed 
appears to be when held up to the light. 
The rapid absorption of the colours will 
be much aided if, before placing the stems 
in the solution, they are slit upwards with 
a sharp knife for about half an inch. 
After the placing of the flowers in the 


most vivid green. White petals will change 
to yellow, carmine to black, and bright red 
to a strong green. 

By experimenting with many different 
kinds of flowers some very singular results 
can be secured ; not a few of these would 
probably be more striking than the 


changes indicated. Seeing that the 
flow ers so treated will retain their altered 
colours for many hours, it is possible to 
produce something of a sensation at the 
local flower show by making an exhibit 
of these novelties. It is an interesting 
sight to see a crowd of the local expert 
gardeners discussing the “ new forms ** of 
flowers with which, of course, they are 
quite unfamiliar. 

In conclusion, two more ways of alter¬ 
ing the colours of flowers may be men¬ 
tioned. One of these requires the use of 
a weak solution of nitric acid. In its 
pure state the acid is, of course, dan¬ 
gerous to handle, but it can be used in an 
extremely dilute form, and it is best pur¬ 
chased from the chemist in this way. 
There is then no harm in handling the 
stuff. 

The common violet asters are the best 
subjects for treating, and their petals 
should be just moistened with the nitric 
acid solution. They will then become 
red, and in addition the blossoms will 
acquire a very agreeable odour. Why, it 
is not so easy to say. It is known that 
many of the colours of our modern sweet 
peas are of rather a fleeting character, but 
few people realise how strangely the tints 
will alter if the blooms are held over a 
gas burner. The fumes will bring about 
some startling changes, and these will, of 
course, depend upon the composition of 
the original shade. 

Aa a last ■word, one would, emphasise 
again the great importance in all these 
experiments of seeing that the flowers 
which are selected are quite fresh. 
Otherwise the results of the treatment 
will only be partially satisfactory* 


We reduce life to the pettiness of our 
daily living ; we should exalt our living to 
the grandeur of life.— Phillips Brooks. 


mfxture, It Is a good plan to put them In 
a dark cupboard, and it will be found 
that at the end of an hour or so every 
petal is brightly tinted with the dye. 

By the use of aniline dyes many very 
singular results can be secured with white 
carnations, or “ pinks.” Some years ago 
the floral world was startled by the intro¬ 
duction of the green carnation, and for a 
short time big prices were paid for these 
novelties. The producers absolutely re¬ 
fused to part with any cuttings of the 
plant, and this, perhaps, made some 
people inquisitive. Anyhow, before long 
the fact leaked out that the blossoms had 
been treated with dye, by a method so 
simple that anyone would be able to 
eecure a similar result. 

In the different kinds of carnations and 
pinks some very remarkable outcomes mav 
be secured. Quite often white forms 
will, after treatment, appear with 
coloured stripes on their petals, whilst 
again they may be tinted in the same way 
all over. Of course, if one cares to do 
so, it is easy to dye coloured carnations, 
especially if these are very delicately 
tinted. Thus, pale pink forms, treated 
with a green dye, will come out a most 
singular shade between a blue and a 
mauve. Many white-petalled flowers will absorb through their stems the colours of aniline dyes. 

.. - , ... Thick-stemmed flowers before being placed in the dye are slightly cut in the stem. Red ink 

lne application of ammonia fumes will an aniline dye. 
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tthe scene is on the Sundhari, a big Indian 
J_ river, and in one of her more desolate 
Teaches. At a spot where the bed proper 
■exceeds a mile in width is the hamlet of 
Hathighaut, close down by the water’s 
edge ; while dominating it, on a projecting 
bluff of the cliff-like southern shore, perches 
^.n abandoned but still habitable travellers’ 
bungalow or rest-house. Here, and for some 
leagues east and west, both banks are high 
and precipitous, and not far above Hathi¬ 
ghaut they converge so much as to form a 
gorge, down which the water, even when 
low, races with dangerous velocity. 

A few paces to the right of the bungalow 
the high bank is cut by a ramp, commencing 
from the level ground at the rear and end¬ 
ing at the river itself, for, until the coming 
of railways, all travellers by the Grand 
Trunk road crossed the Sundhari at Hathi¬ 
ghaut by a ferry. Like many other Indian 
rivers, the Sundhari divided inhabited from 
uninhabited country, for while the southern 
shore was thinly sprinkled with villages, 
the northern bank for miles around was 
•clothed with heavy jungle, totally devoid 
of human beings. 

The incident about to be related occurred 
during the hot season, when the Sundhari, 
dwindled to perhaps a hundred yards in 
breadth, hugged the south bank, leaving the 
remainder of her bed a dry, sandy waste, 
dotted with boulders. In spite of this 
.shrinking, the stream remained navigable 
for native boats, as the water naturally 
kept to the deepest part of the bed. 

Away some six miles up river, and beyond 
the gorge alluded to, lay the interesting 
ruins of an ancient Hindu temple named 
Boodhdeyvul, but which, from its in¬ 
accessibility, was barred to the average 
globe-trotter. This temple duly figured in 
the guide-books ; still, as the railway did not 
touch it by thirty miles, and no made roads 
reached the place from anywhere, Boodh¬ 
deyvul was seldom visited by the sightseer. 

Soon after my transfer from the Punjaub 
■to Bungipore in Central India I heard of 
Boodhdeyvul, and, being keen on collecting 
photographs of antiquities, I obtained a 
fortnight’s leave at the close of the working 
season, and, taking a camera amongst my 
other kit, I went by native boat to Hathi¬ 
ghaut, the nearest point to Boodhdeyvul 
that boasted of a bungalow, which I would 
constitute my headquarters, and thence 
(purposed making a day excursion to the ruins. 


CHAPTER J. 

After a week’s incessant towing against 
the current I reached Hathighaut, climbed 
to the eyrie-like bungalow, made myself 
comfortable, breakfasted, and slept till 
three o’clock, whon I had tea. By now the 
great heat of the day had passed, so I 
strolled out into the open, and while looking 
about me I saw, poised on a boulder in the 
dry part of the river bed, a large earthenware 
hundi or globular pot, apparently left there 
by some forgetful bather. I adjudged the 
object to be about eight hundred yards off. 
and, being fond of shooting at a mark, I 
fetched my Snider rifle, lay down on the 
cliff-verge, and commenced blazing away at 
the pot. I made four misses; I became 
angry ; I altered the sight, slammed in a 
fifth cartridge and was about pulling trigger 
when a voice behind me said, “ Let me try 
this time, sir.” 

I screwed my neck, and beheld a seedy- 
looking white man standing at my feet; he 
wore a grin on his face, and I hod an uncom¬ 
fortable suspicion that his amusement was the 
result of witnessing my bad marksmanship. 

“ Halloa ! ” I exclaimed, scrambling to 
my legs and staring dazedly at the appari¬ 
tion, “ who the dickens are you ? ” 

“ I ain’t much, mister,” he replied, speak¬ 
ing with a strong accent, “anyhow, my name 
is Abe Riley. But it's just itching, I am, to 
knock that there over,” pointing to the 
pot. “ I’ve used a Snider afore now, so 
give me a go, and I’ll palaver as much as 
you like afterwards.” 

Involuntarily I handed him my rifle and 
stood aside. Clutching the piece with 
avidity he dropped on one knee, shifted 
the sight, clapped the weapon to his left 
shoulder and pulled trigger ; the pot flew to 
smithereens ! 

“ Good shot, and left-handed too ! ” I 
ejaculated admiringly, now looking him 
over with more attention. He was a man 
of perhaps a littlo over thirty, with a pleas¬ 
ing expression, keen brown eyes, well set-up 
figure, and an alert manner. He spoke 
nicely though not very reflnedly, and in 
spite of his ragged, travel-stained clothes, 
his grimy face and hands, there was some¬ 
thing about the fellow that attracted 
rather than repelled. 

“ Oh, I ought to be, mister,” he said, in 
reply to my remark ; “ considering I’m a 
Texan and have passed nearly all my born 
days on the prairies and in the woods. I’d 
give some to be back there,” he concluded, 
with a sigh. 


“ An American ? ” I echoed. 
“ What on earth are you doing 
in this out-of-the-way corner of 
India ? ” 

“Guess I’m tramping, sir,” he answered, 

smiling sadly. “ I came out to this country 
thinking to fall easy into some snug berth as 
handy man with one of your—your— 
rajahs as I’ve heard Britishers over there 
tell on ; so I half worked my passage slick 
across from N’York to Bombay; I’ve been 
trying to get a job two months now, but 
none of ’em wants a chap who can’t do no 
more than shoot straight, stick on to the 
wildest broncho as was ever foaled, and 
somo more tricks of the same kind. You 
see, I ain’t a scholar ; I can write my name, 
that’s about all; whereas, so far as I can see, 
they like fellows as can read, quill-drive, 
and rig out spruce, and I can’t do one or 
t’other. Wish I was back ! ” Again sighing. 

I listened wonderingly. “ And what are 
you going to do now ? ” I demanded, when 
he ceased speaking. 

“ I plumped down my last rupee in railing 
to some township four days ahint of this, 
where I was told a rajah hung out as might 
take mo on in his stable ; but the old case 
didn’t want me, so, finding myself cleared 
out, and nothing else to sell, I turned Weary 
Willie, went to the minister of the garrison 
and asked him what I had better do. He 
gave me a meal of vittles and advised me to 
streak for Calcutta, where the Amurcan 
Consul would see after me; so I’m just 
footing it to Calcutta, begging my way 
of the niggers I am, for the wdiites ain't 
plentiful, nohow.” 

“ You are not very far from the railway 
now.” I observed. 

“ Couldn’t take the cars, mister; ain’t 
got the money, not to buy a four-cent slip, 
unless you help me.” 

“ We ll see about that by and by. What’s 
that coil slung across your shoulder ? " I 
inquired, regarding him curiously. 

“ A lasso, we call it; the only fixing I’ve 
left; all the others, ticker, bowie, six-shooter, 
have gone for keeping body and soul together. 
Look here, mister,” he suddenly resumed. 
“ though you see me in this poor state, I 
hope you think me honest Injun ? ” 

“ Quite! ” I answered readity, for by 
now he had favourably impressed me. 
There was nothing hang dog about him ; 
he spoke out, and looked me frankly in the 
face. 

“ Good! Then, sir, if you'll give me 
something to eat and let me rest here a bit 
I shall ay bully for you.” 

I handed him over to the tender mercies 
of my head servant, with instructions to 
put the vagrant into the other wing of the 
bungalow, let him have a bath, furnish him 
with some spare clothes of mine, his own 
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being filthy, and give him a good meal. 
Riley thanked me and went off. I saw no 
more of him for the remainder of the day : 
he must have been dead beat, for my servant 
reported that no sooner had he devoured his 
food than the poor chap tumbled off to 
sleep. 

That evening, after I had dined in my 
room and the tramp in his, I sent for him 
and proposed a saunter along the river 
bank, when he could tell me something of his 
history.- There was a bright moon shedding 
a silvery radiance on all things, and not a 
leaf stirred. I carried my Snider, and 
listened with interest to my companion's 
graphic yarns of his life “ out West.” As 
wo strolled on we turned a bend, when, to 
my profound astonishment, I heard exclama¬ 
tions in English floating up from below, 
and for a while looked in vain for the 
sjKmkers. 

“ There they are, sir,” murmured Rile 3 r , 
pointing out two native boats moored some 
way down on the farther side of the water. 
t: Guess they’re going to dump out on the 
sand for the night.” 

I had failed to distinguish the ding 3 ’, 
mastless craft, but the sharp-eyed Texan 
had spotted them at once ! 

“ Let’s hurry on,” I said. “ and I’ll ask 
them to the bungalow. If they accept, you 


must shift into one of the outhouses, 
Rile3'.” 

“ Under the stars, if need be, sir ; no call 
for me to be squeamish.” 

We stepped out, and. on approaching 
closer, my astonishment was increased by 
hearing a woman's musical accents mingling 
with the rougher tones of men. In the moon¬ 
light several natives were unloading a tent, 
while the figures of three Europeans, one of 
them a lady, stood on the little fore-deck of 
the nearest boat. Wishing to reconnoitre 
the strangers before inviting them to the 
bungalow, I led the way a little to inland, 
continued on, and when abreast of the 
boats we dropped on all fours, and, creeping 
back to the verge of the cliff, looked down 
on the party’. Presently one of the whites 
left his companions, dived under the arched 
covering of the boat, emerged on to the stern- 
deck, and, hopping ashore, started away 
across the sand in the direction of the north 
bank. He had covered some distance ere 
the others became aware of his absence, and 
the lady, in a shrill alto, called, “ Father! 
w'here are you going ? ” 

“ To pick up sticks for the cook, my 
dear! ” came the cheen’ response ; “ he’ll 
require them when he finishes helping with 
the tent, and we want our dinner! ” sa^ng 
w hich the man continued on towards a dark 

(To be concluded.) 


line, formed b 3 ’ drift wood, evidently left 
by the Sundhari w’hen subsiding from her 
last freshet. I resolved to say nothing till 
the wood-gatherer’s return, as he was no 
doubt the leader of the party ; so I continued 
my watch in silence. The lady and the 
second gentleman also landed, and assisted 
the servants to the accompaniment of much 
talking and merriment ; addressing each 
other as “ Kitty ” and “ Toby.” But now, 
while listening with all my ears, I was 
abruptly nudged by Riley, who, pointing 
across the water, whispered energetically, 
“ Look, sir ! ” 

I obeyed, but noticed nothing more than 
that he whom the lady called “ Father ” had 
reached the fringe of drift wood, and w'as 
moving along it, probably in quest of big 
pieces. I said so to the tramp. 

“ There’s a varmint sneaking after him,. 

as sure as- Shoot! ” he now loudly 

ejaculated, “ or there’ll-” 

I interrupted him by mutely thrusting my 
loaded Snider into his hands, for I could 
see no “ varmint.” In a moment he had 
judged the range, adjusted the sight, and 
full-cocked the rifle ; in the next he aimed, 
again from the left shoulder, and pulled 
trigger. The loud report reverberated 
among the cliffs, re-echoed from the opposite 
shore, and died away in sullen mutt©rings. 


The Son 


of an Anarchist: 


Serial 

Story. 


A -Tale of Strange Mystery and Wild Adventure. 

By W. A. B. CLEMENTSON, M.A., 

Author of “ A Couple of Scamps,” etc. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—THE DAY OF RECKONING. 




HUS ended, so far 
as Paolo and bis # 
friends wcie con¬ 
cerned, their adven¬ 
tures with the 


anarchists. 

It would not be true 
to say that they lived 
happily ever after, as 
they do in fairy tales ; 
but henceforward their 
lives became more like those of ordinary 
people, equally interesting and exciting to 
themselves no doubt, but less so to my 
readers, since there are no more thrilling 
adventures to record. 

Paolo did not become a great violinist, 
though he still amused himself with the old 
*• C’remona.” What he did become when 
he grew up, I leave my readers to guess for 
themselves. 

The terrible experiences, from which he 
had come forth so triumphantly with a 
reputation for courage, which he had well 
earned, had given him a training, which 
luul fitted him for the battle of life far 
better than his parents’ kind indulgence 
could ever have done; and Paolo, though 
not without his faults (of which one was an 
impotuous and fiery temper) was a boy 
whom anyone might be glad to call his friend. 

Ronald, Bobbie and he formed a trio of 
chums, who were always together, in the 
holida 3 's at least, in every interesting piece 
of mischief, and every healthy amusement 


know'n to country bo 3 ’s. They were the 
life and soul of the 1st Dashford Troop of 
Boy Scouts, the busiest and most cheerful 
members of every camping expedition, 
and no one could be dull for long when 
they were anywhere about. 

Madame Costa sang no more in public, 
but Luigi still continued to paint and Sir 
Samuel found him work of a light character 
by w’hich he could add to his income. 

The family took a small house in Dashford, 
where they lived till it was necessary for 
them to return to London, owing to Luigi’s 
growing reputation as a portrait-painter. 

Before our friends were able to settle dowui 
to a quiet and peaceful life, the secret society' 
which had troubled them was brought to an 
end in a most dramatic manner. 

The information w’hich Paolo had obtained 
from the lips of the dying anarchist proved 
invaluable to the police. Paolo had not 
even w’aited till he returned to London, 
but got the British Consul to send the 
particulars to Scotland Yard by cable. 

Inspector Rivers w'as delighted ; the facts 
thus placed in his possession were just w'hat 
ho needed to complete his plan for des¬ 
troying the anarchist organisation. Keep¬ 
ing the matter a dead secret, he caused a 
vigilant w r atch to be kept on all the places 
mentioned by Bardi and on the different 
suspected persons as they arrived in London. 

According to Bardi’s information a great 
meeting of the leaders of the “ Sons of 
Glorious Liberty ” had been arranged for a 


particular day in January, and, unless the 
anarchists changed their plans, Inspector 
Rivers hoped to have them in a trap from 
which there was no escape. It is probable 
that Bardi had exaggerated his own import¬ 
ance in connection with the society, for his 
death seemed to make little or no difference 
to the plans of the committee. The Italian 
police had been careful to keep Paolo’* 
story secret, so there was no reason for the 
anarchists to fear treacher} r . 

For some days before the time fixed for 
the meeting a large band of detectives were 
watching the house in the East End, where 
it was to be held. The police also took the 
precaution of occupying the houses on either 
sido of it, which happened to be empty, as 
well as taking room9 in the buildings immedi¬ 
ately in front and behind the anarchists" 
headquarters. The men who occupied 
these houses were disguised as ordinary 
eastenders and pretended to have nothing 
to do with each other ; so no one, least of all 
the anarchists, suspected that a siege was 
actually being begun. 

On the evening of the da 3 ’ appointed the 
police in the house opposite had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing the anarchists arrive one by 
one and unobtrusively enter the meeting 
place. Only two or three at most appeared 
to be missing, when the besiegers closed 
the trap b 3 r bringing up a large body of 
armed constables to block the ends of the 
surrounding streets. 

It was nearly midnight when a policeman 
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io uniform presented himself at the front “ Save yourselves,” cried the officer in who had been wounded by falling stones or 
door and knocked loudly. A dark face command of the attacking party. “They bits of glass. 

appeared at an upper window for a moment are going to blow up the house.” In another minute up came the fire-brigade 

and then the sound of a pistol shot rang Down the stairs and into the street rushed with their gleaming engines to extinguish 

out in the stillness of the night. The police- the men, heedless of the shots that followed the fire that leapt from the smoking ruins ; 

man had fortunately stepped aside sharply them from the anarchists’ windows. One and the besieging force came out of their 

and taken cover in a doorway, so he was not man braver than the rest ran across to warn hiding-places to lend their aid in searching 

hit; in another minute he made a bolt down his comrades in the house on the other side for wounded anarchists or keeping back the 

the street to seek shelter before the rest of of the anarchists' den, lest they should be excited crowd. 

the anarchists should be aroused. overwhelmed in the ruins. The battle had been short and sharp; 

Presently there was a burst of firing at the Either the anarchists did not notice the but it was all over now. Not a man who 
back of the house. The anarchists, trying flight of the police from the adjoining houses. had attended that last fatal meeting of the 

to escape by the back door, were met by or it was too late for them to change their “ Sons of Glorious Liberty ” remained alive, 

a volley from the roof of one of the houses plans, for suddenly, with a deafening roar. Luckily none of the police or of the crowd 

behind, which the police had occupied. which shook the whole place and broke had been killed either by the firing or the 

An attempt was then made to escape by the every pane of glass in the neighbourhood, explosion, though not a few were wounded ; 

front, which was effectually stopped by the the explosion took place. The walls of the so Inspector Rivers was entitled to all 

police opposite killing an anarchist and anarchists’ house seemed to bulge outwards the glory he received for freeing London 

wounding two others. while a blaze of yellow^ tire shot forth in all and the world of the cruel gang, who in the 

The partition between the anarchists’ directions; and high into the air were sacred name of “ Liberty ” had committed 

house and the one next to it tvas only lath and hurled masses of masonry, burning wood, so many crimes. 

piaster, so the police next door set to work tiles and chimney-pots which rained down But the real hero of the war, though he 

to force an entrance u'ith axes. Hearing on the surrounding streets with a terrific was at this moment sleeping safely in his 

the attacking party hacking away at the clatter. own bed at Dashford, was young Paolo, 

walls, the anarchists realised that they w'ere Then followed for some minutes a dead who by his splendid pluck had not only saved 

caught like rats in a trap and that there w*as silence, as if the senses of everyone had been his father from the anarchists, but even 

no escape ; but, being all desperate and law- numbed by the noise ; and then arose from helped to bring about their final downfall, 

less men, they decided to fight to the death. the crowd, that had been attracted by the When the next morning a long triumphant 

The police working at the breach could firing, shrieks of terror; men rushed hither telegram came from Inspector Rivers for 

hear the harsh voice of the dw r arf exhorting and thither away from the scene of the Luigi, the Costa family learnt with deep 

his men to fight bravely. Suddenly, how- disaster, open-mouthed and with frightened thankfulness that their enemies would trouble 

ever, they heard a word mentioned, which eyes; women fainted and children screamed, them no more. 

made them pause in their work and gaze while the police and ambulance men went “ Father, how grand it will be that we 

at one another in blank alarm—“ dynamite.” quietly about their duty attending to those need fear them no longer,” said Paolo. “ We 

are free from them at last, really 
free.” 

“ Yes,” said Luigi, embracing 
his son with a thankful heart. 
“ Free at last! ” 

But the true and brave can 
never be enslaved by fear or 
favour, for they are always free. 
[THE END.] 

® 

HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

One of the largest fortunes ever 
recorded at Somerset House was 
made by the railway king, Thomas 
Brassey. In his early life he 
earned his living as a working 
engineer, and when the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway was in 
process of construction, he applied 
for work in that department. 
Through a blunder of the foreman 
of a gang, he was set to work 
as a labourer. Ho said nothing 
at the time, deeming it useless, 
but set to shovelling with the rest. 
He was at once impressed with 
the terrible waste involved in 
letting out the work of construc¬ 
tion to a whole host of small 
contractors. One man, or at 
least two or three, he reflected, 
could do the work better, cheaper, 
and more expeditiously. Then 
came the startling thought, “ Why 
should not the one man be me P ,r 
A few years passed by, and Tom 
Brassey was at the head of a great 
labour army, comprising dozens 
of battalions, and engaged in 
building the railways, not only 
of England and Scotland, but of 
France, Germany, and Belgium 
as w r ell; and all because a fore¬ 
man mistook a skilled for an 

‘‘The anarchists . . . being all desperate and lawless men, decided to fight to the death. " unskilled workman. 
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Our Rote Book. 


A FAMOUS OARSMAN. 

The Late R. B. ETHERINGTON-SMITH. 

By W. LIVINGSTONE IRWIN. 

THE tragically sudden death of Mr. R. B. Ethering¬ 
ton-Smith, M.B., F.R.C.S., towards the end of April 
came as a great shock to rowing men. A few days 
before his death he performed an operation on a case 
of gangrene of the lung, and it is thought that he must 
have been infected, lor the next day he was seriously 
ill with peritonitis. An operation was performed, 
but the patient became exhausted and passed away. 

His death removes one of the most popular, as well 
as one of the most famous, of University oarsmen. 
He was a son of Mr. J. H. Etherington-Smith", a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple, and was educated at Repton, 
afterwards going up to Trinity, Cambridge. Later 
he became assistant-surgeon at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and was Warden of the College. His father 
had narrowly missed his Blue at Oxford, and “ Ethel,” 
as R. B. Etherington-Smith was popularly called, was 
a member of the London Rowing Club before he went 
up to Cambridge, making his first appearance at 
Henley in 1895, when he rowed No. 5 in the London 
R.C. Thames Cap crow. 

From that year until 1908 he rowed in practically 
every Henley regatta. In 1890 he rowed in the 
First Trinity boat which was defeated by Leander in 
the Grand Challenge Cup. In 1897 he again rowed 
for London in the Grand and also competed in the 
Stewards’ crew. In the same year he won the Col- 
quhoun Sculls at Cambridge, and the following season 
stroked the First Trinity eight which was beaten by 
Leander in the final of "the Grand. He also stroked 
his college crew in the Ladies’ Plate, being defeated by 
Eton in the Final. In 1898, in partnership with 
•O. J. D. Goldie, he won the Lowe Double Sculls at 
Cambridge and also the University Pair-oars, and 
repeated both performances in the following year, 
when he was partnered in the Sculls by R. H. Sanderson 
■and in the Pairs by W. Dudley Ward. 


which beat Pennsylvania University in the final for 
the Grand after a great strugg.c. and also rowed No. 2 
in the Leander Stewards’ four. In the following year 
he competed for the Diamon 1 Sculls st Henley, losing 
the final to F. S. Kelly, of Oxford, and also for the 
Wingfield Sculls, the amateur championship of the 
Thames. 

In 1903 ho was elected captain of Leander, which 
post he also held in 1905 and 1906. In 1903 he rowed 
No. 4 in the launder crew which beat Third Trinity 
in the final of the Grand. He did not row in 1904, 
but in 1905 lie was in the Leander crew which won the 
Grand and was also in the Leander four which carried 
oil the Stewards' Cup. Leander did not send in an 
eight for the Grand in the following year, but “ Ethel ” 
Smith was in the four which again won the Stewards' 
Cup. His last race at Henley was in the Olympic 
Regatta of 1908, when he was captain of the Leander 
crew which won the Eights. 

As a coach Etherington-Smith had made his name 
famous in the annals of the sport. He coached the 
Cambridge crews in 1910 and 1911 after they went 




to Putney, and also officiated as umpire at many 
regattas. He was umpire when Barry defeated Arnst 
and Duman in the races for the Championship of 
the World. 

Etherington-Smith was considered one of the most 
brilliant young surgeons in the country, and it is sad 
that such a promising career should have been cut 
short so suddenly. As Mr. W. B. Woodgate wrote on 
the day when the death occurred : “ The personality 
of * Ethel ’ will survive in memory with all who ever 
knew him. There is always strong fraternity among 
Blues, rivals and colleagues alike ; but, searching 
back tlirough memory and personal reminiseenoes 
of brother oarsmen for more than half a century, I 
cun recall none who so thoroughly won the affection 
of aquatic friends and * foes ’ alike as him for whom 
wo now hang flag half-mast.” 

Another life has been laid down in the cause of 
science and duty, and surely there could be uo finer 
epitaph over the grave of R. B. Etherington-Smith than 
the old familiar words: ” Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down liis life for his friends." 





F. .TONES.—Write to the India Office for information. 
The appointments Would be made in India, not in 
this country. 

ARCHIE.—1. It is a common ailment with dogs ; do 
not be alarmed unnecessarily. 2. A little bread 
and milk, but not meat. 

CorxFRf:—1. A farthing by its name signifies "the 
fourth-part ” of a penny. The old Saxon word was 
•* fcorthuug.” 2. Send a rubbing of the coin you 
fou'rtd and perhaps wo shall be able to identify it. 
3. Value not more than half a crown. 

’• r. *L. P.—The Spanish ball game, " Jai alal,” was 
described in the December part, p. 112. This is 
vtill in print. 

G. F. Lkepkr (Melbourne).—For a ten-year-old 
draughts problem composer your little coup is 
very well set, and it has also the’merit of naturalness. 
We shall be pleased to show it in due course. 

ENTHUSIAST.—See ” Autograph Collecting,” by H. T. 
Scott, M.D.. L.R.C.P’ -(TJpcott Gill. 64.). This 
tf book will advise vou on the collecting and arranging 
of autographs and the detection of forgeries, together 
with the present-day market prices. 

A New READER.—Your stumps are Swiss and Hun¬ 
garian. Helvetia (.Switzerland) preserves the name 
of the Helvetii, a powerful Celtic tribe who dwelt 
in that country. 

T. 0. Bf.LLOT.—T here is no objection to your copying 
the song in question in an autograph album. If it 
were a case of republication then permission would 
have to be obtained. 


We should advise you to attend art classes and study 
technique. The Press Art School (37 Dacres Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E.) tuition by correspondence, miftt 
be of use to you. 

Cl'RIOUS.—Mazeppa was an actual historical character. 
He was a “ hetman ” of the Cossacks, and belonged 
to a noble Polish family. At the time of his famous 
ride, lashed to the bare back of a horse, he was 
ri page in the Court of Jan C-asimir, King of Poland. 
Bvron makes Mazeppa tell his tale to Charles XIL 
after the battle of Pultowa. 

W. B. (Derby).—1. “ The Wire and the Wave, or 
Cable-laying in the Coral Seas,” by J. Munro, 
4 appeared in our 12th volume. This has been out of 
print for several years. 2. Your “ favourite artist ’* 
w ill be represented in the next volume. 

C. A. Swann.—W e must have further particulars 
before we can advise as to the value of the coin. 
A present-day 50-cent piece, of course, would be 
• A-v worth only its face value. If the coin in question 
vJ is?An old one its value will depend on its age and 
ycnisequent rarity. 

* 

AN OLft Reader (Hadfield).—The writer to whom yoa 
refer lias prepared several articles and thfc-e will 
appear labour pages from time to time. See “ How 
to fjuUd a Glider ” in the June part. 

AJAX.—We have replied to the same question many 
times before, pud the answer has always been the 
same. The cure is in your own hands. Take plenty 
of exercise, interest yourself in some particular 
hobby or pursuit, and seek people’s society rather 
than try to avoid it. You have to conquer your 
nervousness by will-power; medicine will not afford 
relief. 


[Tnoto. Elliott «fr Fry. 

Mr. R. B. Etherington-Smith. 


Etlicrington-Smith won his Blue in 1898, rowing 
No. 6 against Oxford, who won easily. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he rowed at No. 6, and Cambridge, stroked 
by J. II. Gibbon, won for the first time in ten years. 
In the summer of that year he rowed No. 4 in the 
combined Trinity College crew which lost to Leander 
in the Grand, and also stroked the Trinity Stewards' 
fohr which was defeated by Magdalen. In 1900 
Etherington-Smith again rowed No. 5 in the winning 
Oambridge crew. In this race he had the unique 
experience of rowing against liis brother " T. B.," 
who was at. No. 7 in the Oxford boat. At Henley he 
rowed in the Trinity crew which lost again to Leander 
in the Grand, and was at No. 2 in the Trinity Stewards’ 
four which was also defeated by Leander. Ho also 
rowed, with \V. Dudley Ward, for the Goblets, but 
this pair was beaten. 

In 1901 this great oarsman stroked the Leander crew 


II. s. Jqxes. —We are sorry that the mistake should 
luive occurred. A. Lee, the football player referred 
to. lost an arm and not a leg. The author of the 
article was misinformed. 

l-'KED hales. —We have already given a coloured 
plate of Bird’s Eggs. Possibly this may be done 
again and in tliis case due announcement will be 
made. 

I. K. L.—Oat or wheat straw makes the best bedding 
lor a dog. Hay tends to encourage parasites, and 
pine shavings are not to be recommended. Take 
great care to keep the bedding clean. Each week 
the kennel should be brushed out and dusted with a 
disinfectant. It is a good plan to whitewash the 
kennel at intervals of about three months. 

WHITACH.—Your drawing is not good enough to 
reproduce, but it certainly shows promise. The 
figure is freely drawn and the composition is good. 


H. J. Leach.—T he elephant has been made serviceable 
in war for many centuries. It can draw a load 
equal to that of sixteen bullocks, andean subsist on 
simpler food. When horses and bullocks are 
utilised large amounts of fodder have to be carried 
for their sustenance. Elephants—whose flat, cushion- 
like feet are well adapted for progress in mountainous 
districts, in ascending or descending steep and 
difficult places—can transport- mountain-guns into 
regions that are otherwise inaccessible to artillery. 

A. 8. Ward.—I n archery bowmen usually draw with 
three fingers, and the glove is made with three 
stalls accordingly; many archers, however, find 
two fingers sufficient. The arrow should be held 
between tho ends and the first joints of the first and 
second fingers. The bow-arm must be held quite 
firmly at the moment of loosing the shaft, otherwise 
the flight of the latter cannot be steady. Consult 
a standard book on Archery for general hints cn 
standing, ” nocking,” drawing, etc. 







RUN TO EARTH! 

The above photograph shows a Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard, of South Africa, which had been caught in a trap, had subsequently escaped, and had been 
followed and wounded. As will be seen, the animal’s left hind leg is still partly encased in the canvas bag which formed part of the trap. This Cheetah 
was captured by Mr. Paul Rainey, an American sportsman, who recently headed a large expedition in South Africa for the purpose of capturing and 
photographing wild animals. The Cheetah is stated to be the fastest animal on four legs, for a short distance. He is employed in hunting the 
gazelle and other deer. 
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Summer Fishing. 


f vm \TOW that the long 

W i> vacation is at 

hand every boy will 
have a chance for 
some fishing; for 
if he has no opportunity 
for trout fishing he can now 
try his hand at any kind 
of fish, for they are all in 
season. 

There is one sort of fish 
that he is almost sure to 
i find inhabiting streams or 

ponds near him, and that 
is the all-pervading roach. This fish is the 
commonest we have in England, and is not 
unknown in Scotland, some large ones 
frequenting some of the border rivers, 
notably the Annan. 

I think that all the English rivers (if 
we except rapid trout streams) contain 
roach. The methods of capturing this 
fish are various, the best known being 
bottom fishing ; for this a long light rod is 
used and a fine line and porcupine-quill float. 
For this plan to be fully successful one must 
wait till August or September, because 
during the early summer the roach frequent 
shallow water chiclly, and this is a method 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 

The tackle we have described as suited for 
trout fishing will answer for roach, dace and 
chub, and the method differs but little, 
chiefly in the necessity for some little patience 
in waiting till roach or chub get the fly 
into their mouths—a roach will follow it 
for yards before taking—and for great 
quickness in striking when dace are about, 
as they take quickly and reject promptly, 
when they find the fly to consist of hook 
and feathers. 

Generally speaking, you have to search 
for these coarse fish. It is of little use 
casting on chance, unless it is windy. In 
that case fish may be on the surface and 
yet not visible to you, and they will some¬ 
times take pretty freely, esjx'cially chub 
and roach. I have not known dace 
to take well in a wind. It is the 
shallow and sharp side-streams, running 
over gravel, in which dace lie, and the fish 
can be seen in shoals; if approached with 
care and a long line thrown, a good many 
of them may sometimes be taken in a short 
time, in sunny weather. 

If you want large fish (other than chub) 
in summer you had better go to one of the 
Norfolk rivers or broads, and try for bream. 
They are not so plentiful as they were when 


adapted more to the deeps. If tried at 
all in summer, very fine tackle should bo 
used, and the bait (a gentle or pellet, of 
paste) allowed to run through a shoal of 
roach that you can see. To do this is not 
easy without scaring the fish, but it can be 
done, and in the daytime is the only way 
likely to be successful. 

As evening comes on you may fish deeper 
and in a different way, sitting quietly down 
and fishing a certain “ swim ” or likely 
spot over and over again. To do this it is 
desirable to throw in some ground bait 
(bread and bran mixed) occasionally. This 
is the method more fully described under 


I used to get them by the stone, or the 
half-hundredweight, but big they are, and 
no very special tackle is required for their 
capture. Just a strong rod and some run¬ 
ning tackle, and fairly stout gut. 

What is required is early rising and patience, 
for they feed best at dawn and that means 
getting up at 2 or 3 a.m. Some ground 
bait should be put in over night, clay and 
bran does very well, and you use either 
worms or gentles for bait. They will take 
paste, but in the rivers this washes off very 
quickly, more especially in the Yarc, where 
it is usual to use a boat and to fish in deep 
and swift tidal-water. It is no child’s 


*’ Autumn Fishing ” last September ; and 
I mention it again as being useful in August 
evenings. 

The plan previously described may be 
varied in lots of ways. If fish are visible 
but very shy, take off your float and shots, 
and put a house fly on the end of the hook 
(kill it first, it will do just as well) and try 
to cast it so that a roach may see it. This 
again is far from easy, but if done deftly 
it will sometimes secure very large fish, not 
only roach but chub, which take all sorts 
of flies very readily and don’t object to 
a beetle. Dace also may be taken thus, 
and I have known perch to take a fly in this 
way, though their- natural food consists 
of small fish and worms. 

If there are chub about you will probably 
see them, and must then be careful that your 
cast is strong, for they arc very violent 
in their first rushes. As to roach, even a two- 
pound fish may bo killed, with proper care, 
on the finest of tackle; and the usual 
size falls very far short of this. In some 
rivers the shoals of roach which may be 
seen on the surface will also take the artificial 
fly with some freedom, but usually dace 
and rudd are tho chief among coarse fish 
to afford snort in this wav. 


play to fix tho boat in such circumstances. 
“ Rye pecks,” 12 or 15 feet long, arc used, 
and fastened by little chains to the row- 
locks; the boats are heavy tubs fit for sea- 
work. Cantley used to be one of the best 
places, but now that beet-root works have 
been started there it is much changed. 

When you have caught some bream 
(which will very likely be 3 or 4 lbs. each) 
give them away; only a very good Jewish 
cook can make them eatable to you. They 
are in fact almost as bad as chub, the flesh 
of which, as you may have heard, consists 
of cotton wool and darning needles. 

With regard to other fish, roach are toler¬ 
able if from rivers, dace are good, and perch 
are very good, and gudgeon the same. 
This last fish deserves more special mention 
as it is common, in gravelly shallows, 
on the Thames and is easily caught with a 
small worm when on the feed. Its small 
size is its only fault. A small gudgeon 
is an excellent bait for perch and a large 
one for jack. 

Tench is another fish very good to eat. 
but like the carp (which is nasty) it is scarce. 
Rudd are more common, especially in 
some of the broads and Devonshire Leys, 
but are of little use to eat. It gives capital 


sport with fly in hot weather, and grows to 
a large size (2 to 3 lbs). Great numbers 
of them may be taken in Slapton and 
Torcross Leys, and they are mostly decent¬ 
sized fish, running from \ lb. to f lb. There 
are lots of perch and jack in these Leys 
also, and the perch, which are rather small, 
are easily caught. These Leys are on the 
coast near Dartmouth and leave can only 
be had from the hotels on their banks. 

If cheap fishing is wanted, with some 
chance to use a fly, the string of villages 
called “ Deepings ” close to St. James’ 
Deeping station, near Peterborough, will be 
found good spots as the roach there take 
fly well. There are many other places 
(on the Ouse, etc.) along the Great Eastern 
railway also, where fair sport can be had 
on the river, and also on the water courses 
called “ fen drains ” which intersect the 
fields in every direction. 

Hilgay fen is one of the best spots. There 
are also some fairly good places near 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, Somersfield 
being one of the best. Here roach run very 
large, and used to take tho fly fairly well. 
There are also dace, and even an occasional 
trout. To get this latter fish in summer 
some considerable outlay is very necessary ; 
so I will not further enlarge upon it than 
to say that some sport may still be had near 
Winchester, in a little bit of the River Itchen 
called k ‘ The Weirs,” which is free. 

Near Bristol, in the Water Company’s 
reservoir at Blagdon, big trout are caught 
with fly. The charge here is 1(V. a day. 
or 20*-. if you have a seat in a boat! 
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OLD SAWS IN RHYME. 

Actions speak louder than words ever do ; 

You can’t eat your cake and hold on to it, too. 

When the cat is away then the little mice play ; 
When there is a will there is always a wav. 

One’s deep in the mud as the other in mire ; 
Don't jump from the frying-pan into the Arc. 

There's no use crying over milk that is spilt; 

No accuser is needed by conscience of guilt. 

There must be some fire wherever is smoke ; 

The pitcher goes oft to the well till it’s broke. 

By rogues falling out honest men get their due ; 
Whoever it fits he must put on tlie shoe. 

All work and no play will make Jack a dull boy ; 

A thing of much beauty is ever a joy. 

A half loaf is better than no bread at all; 

And pride always gocth before a sad fall. 
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Or, Life on an Industrial 
Training Ship. 

Written and Illustrated with Drawings and Photographs by 
A. NORMAN WALLING. 


rn hose who have had occasion to journey 

into Cornwall over Brunei's master¬ 
piece, the Saltash railway bridge, can 
hardly have failed to notice the Mount 
Edgcumbe Industrial Training Ship. 

Lying at her moorings in the river 
Tamar, just above the bridge, she is by far 
the most conspicuous object on that side 
of the railway, from which one gets a 
capital view of her. Her glistening black- 
and-white painted hull, dotted with 
square portholes, her quaint figure-head 
and square-rigged masts, are all reminis¬ 
cent of the days of England’s wooden 
walls, and it requires little stretch of the 
imagination to picture her as in the days 
when, under a cloud of snow-white 
canvas, with rows of glistening cannon 
at her ports, and her decks alive with men, 
she proudly put to sea as H.M. frigate 
Winchester. Down below on her main 
deck the transition is equally as easy, for 
here are still the old capstan, bollards, 
riding bitts, stanchions, rails, and huge 
cable chain which did duty in her days of 
action. 

But, like many another good ship, she 
was rendered obsolete as a naval vessel 
with the advent of steam, and in 1859 
became the Conway , a training ship for 
youths wishing to enter the mercantile 
marine as officers. Later, a more com¬ 
modious vessel being required by the pro¬ 
moters of the school, she was superseded 
by H.M.S. Nile (the present Conway in 
the Mersey), and we next find the Win¬ 
chester transferred to Plymouth, where 
in 1877 she was handed over by the 
Admiralty to a local committee, and was 
henceforth known as the Industrial Train¬ 
ing Ship, Mount Edgcumbe , for Homeless 
and Destitute Boys. 

As such she is one of a small group of 
vessels stationed round our coast,* which, 
although in no way connected with each 


* The Clio, at Banpor. North Wales; the ExnwtUh, 
In the Thames; the Wellrslry, North Shields; the 
Southampton, at Hull: the Mars, off Dundee ; and 
the Empress, in the Clyde. 


accommodate 250 boys. Their ages vary 
from between eleven and twelve to sixteen, 

which is the limit, but in special cases 
younger lads are admitted. 

No boy is taken over the age of four¬ 
teen, so that never less than two years are 
spent on board, the average period being 
from three to four years. The boys are 
looked after, and well looked after too, 
by a staff composed of the Captain- 
Superintendent (who with his family is 
accommodated in the after part of the 
ship), a chief officer, a second officer, who 
is also gunnery instructor, two seamen 
instructors, a schoolmaster and two 
assistants, a cook, a tailor, a shoemaker, 
a carpenter, and a bandmaster. 

Naturally, the object of the ship being 
to obtain berths for the lads in some sea¬ 
faring line, the greater part of the instruc¬ 
tion given on board is devoted to seaman¬ 
ship. The boy on entering the ship is in 
most cases a raw’ little landlubber, and, 
as might be expected, a pretty self-willed 
one at that, so that the period of his 
initiation is doubtless the most trying. 
He is first fitted out in the ship’s uniform, 
which is man-o’-war rig—navy blue full- 
dress and white undress—receives his 
number, and is allotted his place in a 
particular mess. He very soon learns that 
not only is the dress on man-o’-war lines, 
but the discipline as well, and, being a 
tolerably shrewd boy, finds that by obey 
ing orders with alacrity he avoids a lot of 
trouble, and if he be of a bright disposi¬ 
tion, gets a lot of fun out of the life aa 
well. 

For, after all, it is an ideal life for 
a boy of this class. So much work and 
exercise in the open air, if it does not 
make a giant of him, hardens him wonder¬ 
fully. In time he takes a wetting with a 
laugh—sleeping in hammocks close to open 
ports makes him proof against draughts; 
he learns to hold his own among boys of 
his own age, gets plenty of recreation 
ashore and afloat, and all the while is 
gaining knowledge which will ultimately 
enable him to earn a decent living, know- 


" Mount Edgcumbe” Boy 
in Full Dress. 


The “Mount Edgcumbe.'' 


other, are yet united in a noble work— 
the work ot rescuing boys from the bane¬ 
ful influences of sordid homes and immoral 
surroundings, and sending them forth into 
the world imbued with a strong sense of 
what is right and what is wrong, and 
fitted to take their place in some useful 
occupation. What more praiseworthy, 
and at the same time more difficult task 
could be engaged in ? Yet it is seldom 
that failure has to be recorded. 

These vessels are certified industrial 
schools, and as such are assisted by grants 
from the Home Office, and local and 
county authorities. They must not, how¬ 
ever, be confused with reformatory 
schools. One often hears the lads of the 
Mount Edgcumbe referred to as “little 
criminals,” but this is a most unfair way 
of speaking of them. Whilst there may 
be found on board a few boys who have 
been sent there by magistrates for minor 
offences, the great majority are boys who 
will not go to school, boys whose parents 
have failed to keep them in control, des¬ 
titute and neglected boys, Poor Law 
incorrigibles, and others who are sent to 
be trained for the sea by their guardians 
(voluntary cases). Furthermore, no boys 
are admitted who have previously served 
in prison. 

However, whatever the reason of a boy’s 
presence there, once on board the Mount 
Edgcumbe he is well fed and clothed, and 
educated with a view to a seafaring life, 
and it may be safely said in the majority 
of cases that in leaving their homes for 
the training ship, the lads are making a 
change for the better. It only needs a 
visit to the ship to convince one that 
the boys are happy in their surroundings, 
and, if questioned on the matter, few 
would confess to a desire to return to 
their homes. 

The Mount Edgcumbe is certified to 
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in Storm Dress. 
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ledge imparted to him by instructors who 
have the welfare of the lads at heart. 

In company with other boys in the 
embryo stage, the new arrival is periodi¬ 
cally conducted over the ship, and learns 
the correct terms to be applied to the 
construction and parts of the vessel, and 
the names and uses of the various para¬ 
phernalia on board necessary for the 
working of a ship. These instructions 
are extended over a more or less prolonged 
period according to the boy’s aptitude and 
willingness to acquire the knowledge, and 
in the meantime he attends school with 
the other boys, goes through physical exer¬ 
cises and learns to do his share of the 
( leaning of the Bhip. If he is unable to 
swim, he is taught, and is then able to 
take an oar in one of the boats, and learns 
to row, to “ feather ” and “ toss ” his oar, 
and to steer. 

But the new boy's greatest trouble comes 
when he is made to go aloft. To a 
grown-up, unless he be a sailor, to swarm 
up the rigging even as far as the main-top 
is an ordeal requiring considerable nerve, 
and few would care to make their way out 
to the yard-arm, suspended in mid-air 
with nothing more substantial than a rope 
between themselves and the water below. 
Yet this is what the boy has to do, and rt 
is small wonder if, as is often the case at 
a first attempt, he loses his nerve and 
remains clinging to the yard like grim 
death, the tears chasing each other down 
his cheeks. But he quickly learns, and 
before long will swarm out to the end of 
the yard, or climb to the mast-head as if 
there were no such things as nerves. 

The initial stages over, the boy 
gradually takes his place with the more 
experienced lads in the regular routine. 
It is of the utmost importance that a 
seaman should know the name and use of 
every spar and rope composing the rigging 
of a ship, in order that he may be able 
to act the moment a command is given, 
and for the purpose of imparting this 
knowledge to the boys a fully rigged model 
is kept on board the Mount Edgcumbe. 

With this the instructor demonstrates 
to his charges in batches, or classes, the 
theory of the working of a sailing vessel, 
teaching them the names of the different 
masts, spars, and sails—explaining the 
uses of running and standing rigging, 
setting and furling sail, the method of 
trimming sail for sailing into a wind, or on 
a wind, for going about, wearing ship, 
backing and filling, etc. And with the 
help of this same model his knowledge of 
the various parte and construction of the 
hull is strengthened. 

At the same time that this form of 
instruction is proceeding the boy is put 
through sail drill, when he learns to a 
certain extent to apply theory to practice. 
Although a stationary ship, the foremast 
and rigging of the Mount Edgcumbe are 
fitted with yards and sails for the purpose 
of exercising the lads in sail drill, which 
consists of raising and lowering yards and 
setting, reefing, and furling sail. In 
reefing and furling sail the youngsters 
have to go aloft and lay out on the yards 
or climb out on the long bowsprit, project¬ 
ing far out over the water, and to prevent 
injury in the case of a fall, nets are 
spread out round the foot of the mast at 
some height from the deck, and also 
extended below and on each side of the 
bowsprit. 

From sail drill we may pass to boat 
drill. The ship is provided with eight 
boats (four on each beam), a dinghy, and 
a skiff. To each boat there is a separate 
crew and coxswain in each watch- -as in 


regular sea life, the boys are divided into 
two watches—and the drill consists of 
manning, lowering, and hoisting boats in 
the davits, and, of course, rowing, steering, 
feathering and tossing oars, picking up 
moorings, and coming alongside in 
approved fashion. The lads of the Mount 
Edgcumbe handle their boats in a 

thoroughly seamanlike manner, and by 
their successes at the local regattas have 
proved the soundness of their training. 

On one occasion, indeed (at Sutton 

Harbour in 1908), they had the satisfaction 
of emerging triumphant from a tussle with 
the boys of the United States training ship 
Xcwport, winning the International 

Silver Cup, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the average age of the Yankee 
crew was much above that of the victors. 

Then in order that they may know how 
to act in moments of danger the lads are 
instructed in life-saving and fire drill. 
Immediately the warning cry “ Man over¬ 
board ” is raised, a life-belt is thrown, a 
boat is manned and lowered, and puts off 
to the rescue, guided by the signals of the 
boy who has already taken up his station 
in the top. The need for this signalling 
may not be at once apparent, but when 
it is remembered that a man dropping 
overboard from a vessel in motion in any¬ 
thing like a sea would bo lost to sight 
before the rescuing boat could be got 
under way, the object of the boy in the 
top is plain. From his elevated position 
he is able to keep the “ man ” overboard 
in sight, and by motioning with his arms 
directs the boat to the other’s whereabouts. 

The lads are also taught the use 
of the rocket and life line, for which 
purpose is kept on board a minia¬ 
ture apparatus with which they learn 
to fire a rocket, with its life-line attached, 
over a model ship, and to rescue a dummy 
in a breeches buoy. Similarly, at an alarm 
of “ fire ” the boys run to their various 
stations, some to “ stand by ” and “ clear 
away” the boats, some to man the pumps 
and run out hose, others to form a line to 
hand buckets of water along to the workers 
at the scene of the supposed outbreak. 

Signalling instruction is another 
important branch of their education, 
signalling by hand with flags, code 
signalling, Morse and semaphore being 
taught to all, an up-to-date electric 
apparatus having been provided for the 
Morse system. 

Then the lads are taught to “ box the 
compass,” and in order that they may 
gain some knowledge of steering by the 
compass, an ingenious little devioe has 
been fitted up on the main deck. It con¬ 
sists of a platform shaped like a deck 
of a ship, and having a steering-wheel 
connected by a belt with a shaft under¬ 
neath the platform. The turning of the 
wheel causes the platform to revolve, and 
thus the boy standing at the wheel is able 
to point his “ ship’s ” bow in the direc¬ 
tion ordered by the instructor, the com¬ 
pass-box standing before him on the front 
of the platform. 

But the finishing touches to the lad’s 
“ sea ” training are received on board 
the Goshawk , the sea going tender to the 
Mount Edgcumbe Here he not only 
gains practical experience in seamanship, 
but receives more advanced instruction 
in' navigation. Every year about the 
beginning of May, a number of boys are 
drafted from the training ship to the 
Goshawk . and she becomes their home 
for the whole of the summer months. 

And what a home! It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the Goshawk and her 
management. One would imagine on step¬ 


ping on board that he had come to visit a 
gentleman’s yacht, so scrupulously neat 
is everything. And, incidentally, he 
would not be very wide of the mark, for 
when the Goshawk left the builders’ hands 
in 1865, it was as a schooner yacht for 
Mr. Thomas Broadwood, of piano fame*. 
Since then she has had a varied career, 
among other things has twice made the 
trip round the world, was the head¬ 
quarters of a scientific expedition to the 
Mauritius, and just previous to her acqui¬ 
sition by the committee of the Mount 
Edgcumbe , had seen service as a mission 
ship in the North Sea. 

(To be concluded.) 



OUR GARDENERS. 

By W. J. Hawkes. 

f lMlE house which we dwelt in was pleasant enough, 
A The garden abounded in all sorts of stuff. 

And all that we wanted to keep the place right 
Was a gardener and handy man clever and bright. 

^o we put an advertisement into the Lhress, 

The contents of which you will easily guess; 

It was :—“ Wanted a Gardener ; married ; no child ; 
Must be steady and sober and not a bit wild ; 

The wife is required to be useful Indoors, 

To act as cook-general and scrub all the floors.” 
Some tv^o thousand gardeners answered the call ; 
’Twas a source of regret we could not engage all ! 
Tor, though they all seemed to be men of first grade. 
Vet all had at some time had some other trade. 

A man who d been a draper was the first one that we 
chose, 

We found he wasted too much time in toying with 
the hose. 

A cycle-maker was the trade of the next one that we 
hired, 

But we found, as we expected, that he very soon got 
tyred. 

Whilst the man who’d been a soldier and had taken 
the King’s shilling. 

Was splendid with the cabbages—he was so fond of 
drilling ! 

A railway-porter followed. When he’d tidied up the 
front. 

Said he, " I’ve had enough of this. It's time for me 
to shunt.’* 

Came after him a bank-clerk, accustomed to short 
hours. 

Who though lie did no work at all, took inltnat in 
the flowers. 

The last but one—he wrote a book which dealt with 
insect life; 

Ko doubt he knew, for he was quite a worm beside 
Ids wife. 

I asked the last how trees to plant; he answered brief!}*, 
“ Bile ’em.” 

You see, poor chap, he’d only just come out of an 
asylum ! 

We haven't got a gardener now—we found the strain 
too great; 

But we keep a maid-of-all-work just to polish up the 
plate. 

But if any time you feel that you would like to live in 
style. 

We’ve still those nineteen hundred odd who haven’t 
had a trial. 

* # * 

A thoughtful writer has the following to 
say on tho subject of conversation.—“ Keep 
clear of personalities. Talk of things, objects, 
thoughts. The smallest minds occupy 
themselves with persons. Do not needlessly 
report ill of others ; as far as possible, dwell 
on the good side of human beings. It is 
not the mission of every young man and 
woman to detail and report all that they 
hear. Keep the atmosphere as pure as 
possible, and fragrant with gentleness and 
charity.”* 
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On Board the Industrial Training Ship “ Mount Edgcumbe,” at Saltash. 
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Through Afghan 


Snows; 


Or, L*ari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


NOTHER- 
fool! ” 
* said Am- 
ran, who 
w a 3 in 
'^1 charge of 
the escort, 
when Bob had told 
him the result of his 
interview with Sir 
Alexander Burnes. 
“ I wonder if England 
has sent her weak- 
minded men to play 
with the men of Af¬ 
ghanistan. To-day 
three Ghazees stabbed a Native Infantiy man 
in the Cantonment Bazaar, and no one 
interfered with them because General 
Efstone” (this was how Amran managed 
tne long name of Elphinstone) “ had given 
orders that the Afghans must not be irritated. 
The Ghazees will kill two men to-morrow, 
and half a dozen the next day. You cannot 
play with men such as we are, my lord, and 
only a fool would try to. That man Burnes 
is dreaming of peace while all around him 
knives are being sharpened, and men have 
sworn to take his life. While I was waiting 
outside I saw a spy taking note of every¬ 
thing about the house, and putting it down 
on a paper for future use. I followed him 
round to the garden and stable9. He 
slipped over the wall and I lost sight of him, 
but you may be certain that he was not 
doing his work for the sake of Sekunder 
Burnes. He was one of Afzul’s men. Do 
not look round, my lord, he is watching us 
now from the comer of the wood-yard. I 
can see him distinctly. Now he has dived 
under some firewood piled up near the stables. 
If we hurry to our house 1 may obtain some 
disguise which will enable me to keep watch 
upon him.*’ 

As they passed the Treasury they saw 
several men lurking about the passages 
of the adjacent houses, and here again it 
was obvious that the spies were making 
plans of the buildings. It u T as now drawing 
near the end of October and the nights 
were beginning to be very cold. Amran 
prophesied a very severe winter, and shook 
his head when he spoke of the British 
soldiers exposed to the fierceness of the 
climate in the fragile huts and tents of the 
encampment. 


“You remember 
theseorching plains 
of India, Lari 
Khan,” he said, 
“ and the kind of 
men who live there. 
The cold of Afghan¬ 
istan will bite into 
their bones, and 
make them as help¬ 
less as infants. 
You can see them 
out there in thou- 
| sands, and even 
I now they arecough- 
! ing and shivering. 

{ What will it be 
when winter is at 
its worst ? Not 
one man in fifty 
will be worth anything, and if they are 
attacked by the Ghazees they will be frozen 
with fright as well as with frost. Wood will 
be scarce as winter comes on, and, if mischief 
is intended, t here will not be a lot of firewood 
to be bought by Feringhees. We shall see 
a sad business before long, my lord ; I wish, 
for your sake, that you were safe in the tower 
by the lake.” 

Next day, Amran, Talib, and several 
of the men were sent out in disguise in 
order to gather information. They got 
away before daybreak and mingled with 
the retainers of the Kuzzilbash chiefs, and 
Amran watched the house of Afzul Ali. In 
the evening he saw an Afreedee ride out of 
the courtyard. He was placing a number 
of letters in a wallet, which he wore slung 
over his shoulders. Amran followed him 
as quickly as possible. The horseman 
went at a leisurely pace, and, calling at the 
houses of several chiefs, evidently delivered 
letters. At length he turned his horse 
toward the Lahore Gate and seemed to be 
going outside the city. 

Amran ran to the stables and saddled 
his own horse and galloped after the 
man. He overtook him about two miles 
from the Seeah Sung hills. Riding along¬ 
side, after a few words of friendly greeting, 
Amran suddenly bent from his saddle, and 
laid hold of the man’s left foot. Exerting 
all his strength he tipped him over, 
sideways, and he fell heavily upon the 
hard road. He was stunned bj r the fall, 
and lay senseless, while Amran examined his 
wallet. In it were six letters. Amran took 
two and, leaving the prostrate man on the 
ground, galloped back to the city. 

An hour afterwards the Afreedee sat up 
and rubbed his head. It was dark, but 
he saw his horse cropping the grass by the 
roadside, and the lights of the camp and 
city were glittering in the frosty air. He 
opened his wallet and glanced at the letters, 
counted them, and looked puzzled. 

“ I thought there were six,” he muttered. 

“ I wonder what made me fall out of the 
saddle: my head is sore, and there is blood 
upon it. Did I fall or was I flung out 
of the saddle ? I know not, but it will 
be best to say nothing about it. Afzul 
Ali will accept no explanations, and it 
will be safer to make none.” 

Meanwhile, Bob was busily reading the 
letters captured by Amran. The writing 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—THE MURDER OF SEKUNDER BURNES. 


was on a large sheet which bore the official 
seal of Shah Shujah, and was to the effect 
that the monarch now ordered a general 
attack upon the infidels, to begin with 
the British in the city, and then the 
encampment outside. In the event of the 
chief, to whom the letter was addressed, 
refusing to aid in the movement, the Shah 
threatened to despoil him of all his 
possessions, and send him a prisoner across 
the black waters to London. 

The letters were addressed to the leading 
chiefs of the Populzyo and Achekzye 
clans. Bob read the letters with amazement, 
for such treachery on the part of .Shah 
Shujah surpassed belief. To think that 
the monarch, for whom Britain had spent, 
and was ready to spend, millions of pounds, 
and for whose support upon the throne 
the services of thousands of British subjects 
were being given; that such a man, heedless 
of the claims of gratitude, was calmly 
ordering the massacre of his allies, seemed 
to Bob the most glaring instance of Afghan 
perfidy anyone could be guilty of. 

As he sat, astonished and dismayed, a 
certain smoothness of its surface made him 
examine the official document more closely. 
It seemed to him, on careful scrutiny, 
that it had been washed with some 
preparation. He could not fathom the 
mystery, but he made up his mind to consult 
Sir Alexander Burnes without delay. He 
knew that Burnes was an expert in all the 
wiles of Oriental diplomacy, and expected 
that he would be able to explain the smooth¬ 
ness of surface. His first inquiry was 
to this effect. 

“Can you tell me. Sir Alexander, if it 
is possible to get some chemical wa*h, 
which, passed over an official document 
like this, would erase any writing which 
had been made upon it, so as to enable 
a plotter to write upon a clean surface 
which would all the while bear the signature 
and seal of the original letter ? ” 

Burnes smiled and replied, “ It is the 
easiest thing in the world, especially with 
Afghan documents. Mohun Lai the Moon- 
shee can do it in two or three minutes, 
and I myself could have it done without 
much trouble. You are not thinking of 
forging a letter, are you, Lari Khan ? ” 

“No, sir, but I think it has been done 
by Afzul Ali and his friends. What do 
you think of this ? ” 

He laid the document before Sir Alexander, 
who passed hi? fingers over it, and then 
raised his hand to his nose and sniffed. 
There was a faint smell upon his lingers. 
As he read the letter his expression changed, 
and he looked at Bob with grave questioning 
in his eyes. 

“This document has been tampered 
with. It is the ordinary official writing 
material used by Shah Shujah, and this 
is his signature and official seal. The 
original message has been erased by a 
chemical, and a new communication written 
by some one. This is serious; tell me how 
it came into your possession.” 

“ You see, sir,” said Bob, “ these letters 
fire addressed to prominent chiefs. Amran 
Ali, my servant, has been watching an 
officer of Afzul Ali’s all day. The man was 
delivering letters like these to chiefs in 
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Kabul. Probably more than twenty have 
reached their destinations in safety. No 
date is given for the rising, the more 
impetuous may think that an immediate 
massacre is called for. To-morrow is the 
second of November. In a week the frost 
will be severe, and the army on the plain 
will be in difficulties on account of forage 
and wood. Many men will be away, in 
scattered villages, trying to obtain a supply 
of what is needed. That will be a favourable 
time for an attack. If there is a rising in 
Kabul, the Treasury will be the first point 
at which the rebels will aim. This house 
is opposite it, and as a man of rank who is 
next to Sir William Macnaghten, your life 
is of the greatest importance. I implore 
you, sir, to come at once to my house. Let 
no one know of your departure. I can keep 
you securely hidden until help can be sent 
to us. In any case I can beat off any attack 
which is likely to be made, and Akbar Khan 
will soon come to my help.” 

“Nonsense!” said Burnes; “if we have 
a week I can make my preparations. I shall 
write at once to General Elphinstone, and 
ask him to send a regiment in to guard this 
house and the Treasury. Shah Shujah 
will also send down his men. The letter is 
probably the futile plotting of some of the 
schemers who are always doing something 
after this fashion.” 

At that moment a servant tapped at 
the door. “ Naib Shereef, my lord, desires 
to speak with thee,” he said. Sir Alexander 
left the room and did not return for about 
thirty minutes. 

“ Naib Shereef tells me that a plot is 
afoot to assassinate me,” he said, when he 
returned, “ and wants me to get away 
to-night. He says that to-morrow will be 
too late. I told him that I knew that I 
had been a marked man ever since I entered 
Kabul, but that I had my duty to attend to. 
I have sent a man to acquaint the General 
and the Envoy with the matter of the forged 
letters, but I shall not stir from my house. 
Shelton is in the lower Bala Hissar, and at 
the first sound of trouble he will rattle down 
with his horse artillery and sweep the streets. 
You had better get to your house, Lari Khan, 
everything is quiet all around, and if you 
will come in to-morrow, you may ride with 
me to the camp.” 

Bob had a presentiment that the danger 
was nearer than Sir Alexander supposed, 
but he saw that nothing would move him 
from his resolution. He said farewell 
with considerable misgiving, and was glad 
to find Amran and ten men waiting to 
escort him back to his house. Spies were 
lurking in the recesses of porches and 
passages, and to Bob it appeared that a 
cordon had been drawn around the Treasury 
and the house of Sir Alexander Burnes. 

He ordered both the outer gateway and 
the inner barricade to be securely fastened, 
and assembled all his men. The gun, 
loaded with grape, was run into position 
facing the gateway. The men were divided 
into watches, as at sea, with directions to 
alarm the entire garrison if anything out 
of the ordinary was noticed. Taking a 
lantern Bob made a thorough examination 
of the courtyard and stables, in order to 
satisfy himself that no spy had succeeded 
in secreting himself about the place. 

At midnight he retired to his room and 
tried, vainly, to get some sleep. A low 
murmur came from the crowded city. In 
the Bala Hissar lights w r ere gleaming, and 
in many fortified houses also lights were 
to be seen. Quiet, cautious footsteps were 
more than once heard in the street outside 
Bob’s residence. He tossed about for some 
time, and then made up his mind that it 
was useless trying to sleep in his present 



" Bob jumped in front of 
him, shielding him from the 
keen edge of an Afghan sabre, and 
beat back the Afghans with his 
clubbed rifle.” (Step. 712.) 


nervous and excited condition. Ho left 
his room and went round to visit the men 
who were keeping watch. They reported 
that many Afghans had passed along the 
street, and that some two or three hundred 
people were congregated within sight of the 
Treasury. 

From the roof of the house it was possible 
to see the residence of Sir Alexander Burnes. 
Presently a crowd of armed men came 
hurrying from the Kuzzilbash quarter. 
It was about an hour before daybreak. 
Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
street below the window where Bob w r as 
looking out, and two men could be discerned 
fighting desperately with the mob. One 
was hurled to the ground, and cut to pieces; 
the other, covered with wounds, managed 
to break away, and ran swiftly towards the 
Treasury. They were both in the uniform 
of the servants of Burnes’ household. 

As day was breaking, shouting was 


heard from the street. It grew into a 
confused clamour, mingled with the clashing 
of weapons and the firing of pistols. The 
crowds poured down to the Treasury, and 
the streets were blocked with infuriated 
Afghans, who shrieked aloud for the blood 
of the accursed Feringhees. Sir Alexander 
Burnes, with his brother, and Lieutenant 
Broadfoot, who had only recently arrived 
in Kabul to tako up tho duties of military 
secretary, appeared on the upper balcony of 
his house, and Bob saw that Sir Alexander 
was trying to pacify the crowd with gentle 
w’ords. 

Burnes shouted to tho Afghans and 
promised that any grievances they had 
should be redressed. He called on them to 
remember that he had always been a staunch 
friend to tho people of Kabul. Their only 
reply was cursing. They howled and yelled 
out menaces, threatening to tear the infidel 
dogs limb from limb. Broadfoot leaned 
over the gallery and also tried to calm them, 
but a pistol shot was heard, and the gallant 
lieutenant tumbled into the crowd beneath 
and was instantly hacked to pieces. Burnes 
shrank back, and at this moment a dense 
volume of smoke arose 
from the pile of brush¬ 
wood near the stables. 
Some lurking spy had set 
fire to it. 

Captain 
Burnes had 
gathered the 
servants a- 
round him, 
and now 
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opened fire upon the mob. Their aim was 
deadly, and many of the ruffians were struck 
with the bullets. The sight of blood in¬ 
furiated the Afghans, and they rushed at the 
house, battering at the doors and windows 
and firing indiscriminately at anyone who 
appeared. 

Bob had ordered his men to the windows 
and was now prepared to open fire on the 
crowd near his house, but the sight of Sir 
Alexander standing on the gallery seemed 
for a moment to quiet the mob. But the 
calm was only a deception. A Mullah had 
led a number of fanatics into the garden at 
the back of the house, and the murderous 
crowd w r as hiding among the shrubs, until 
a traitor had carried out the plot which 
had been conceived. 

This man had climbed in at a back 
window, calling out that ho had come to 
save the Englishmen. He promised on the 
Koran that if the firing from the house 
ceased, he would guide the officers in safety 
to the Bala Hissar, but that they must 
first assume some disguise. They hastily 
Hung off their outer garments, and slipped 
into Afghan attire. Then opening the door 
they glided into the garden. Immediately 
the Mullah saw that his chance had come. 
The traitor called out “This is Sekunder 
Burnes,” and, in an instant, the mob flung 
themselves upon the two officers. 

It was the work of a moment. The 
Englishmen fought with heroic bravery, 
but nothing could withstand the ferocious 
attack, and the sharp Afghan knives did 
their deadly work. Then the mob burst 
into the house, massacred the servants, and 
looted the place. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AT THE OATES OF KABUL. 

Y this time an 
even larger 
crowd was 
attacking the 
Treasury. 
Within it 
were the 

household 
servants of 
Captain John¬ 
son (though he 
himself was 

f ortunately 
spending the 
night at the 
Cantonments), 
and the guard, 
consisting of some thirty-five Sepoys with 
their officers. Brushwood was heaped 
against the outer gate and sot on fire, w’hile 
another party with pickaxes battered at the 
back wall. 

Despite the resistance of the gallant 
Sepoys, the Afghans undermined the wall 
and broke in. The gateway gave w r ay, 
and when the brushwood was dragged 
aside, the frantic mob rushed into the house. 
They looted the Treasury and stole nearly 
twenty thousand pounds, and then set fire 
to the house. All the interior fittings were 
wrecked, and nothing but the mud-walls 
were left. 

Yelling with excitement and whetted 
with the blood which had been spilt, the 
mob then turned to the house which had 
been pointed out by Afzul Ali himself. 
Sitting on his horse, he directed attention 
to the residence where Bob was waiting, 
and like a furious torrent the crowds hurled 
themselves against it. But they got an 
unwelcome surprise. Fire flashed from the 
loopholed gateway, and from the windows 
and roofs, and every bullet found its mark. 
The Ghilzais knew that no mercy would 


be shown to them, and so they fought 
w r ith a cooler ferocity than that of the mob. 
Bob could not restrain them in their desire 
to slay. The front of the house blazed with 
the fift> of the muskets, and men fell in all 
directions. Some of the crowd rushed 
into the houses on the opposite side of the 
street and began to fire at the Ghilzais 
on the roof. 

Bob called in his men and set them at 
the loopholes. For three hours the conflict 
raged with unabated fury. Then a field- 
gun was wheeled into position and a heavy 
shot splintered the gates. Bob and Amran 
set to work to pick off the gunners, and the 
English rifle soon told a tale. It required 
a brave man to take his place anywhere 
near the gun. There was a general clearance 
of that part of the street, but the houses 
facing the stronghold were being packed with 
sharpshooters, and bullets began to rain upon 
the defenders. 

For a short time the attack was so fierce 
and determined that the attention of Amran 
and Bob w'as diverted from the field-gun. An 
Afghan carrying a large iron hook, which he 
had dragged from a neighbouring shop, 
crawled like a serpent along the ground. 
Around his waist he had tied a stout rope 
w'hich trailed behind him. Sheltering himself 
behind the carriage of the gun, he fastened 
the hook to the rope, and fixed it round the 
iron bar at the end of the truck. Then 
before Bob could get a shot at him he had 
crawled back to the comer of the street. 
Presently a crowd of Afghans hauled on the 
rope, and the gun was dragged backwards 
out of sight. 

Under the directions of Afzul Ali it was 
run around the back of the ruined house 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, and through the 
garden of the house opposite to that which 
Bob was defending. The mud-walls were 
broken, and the gun dragged through into 
a front room. A large hole w’as then made 
in the front wall, and presently, to the 
dismay of the garrison, a ball was sent 
crashing into their gateway. After ten 
minutes’ pounding at close quarters the 
massive barrier was splintered and shattered, 
so much so that a vigorous charge would 
probably give the mob possession of the 
stables and courtyard. 

Bob was forced to call his men from the 
loopholes above, in order to repulse any 
charge which might be made upon the 
gateway. He made them lie down in the 
lower rooms on each side of the passage, 
and told them to take careful aim and to 
fire at the unseen gunners through the hole 
which had been made for the enemy’s gun. 

After a while their success began to be 
shown in a diminution in the discharges 
of the formidable weapon, and Bob thought 
that the time had now come when he might 
attempt to turn the tables upon them. 
His own brass field-gun was charged with 
grape-shot. Talib took the first shot, and 
aimed for the hole. A chorus of shrieks 
showed that considerable execution had been 
done, and the enemy ceased firing. 

“ Load with ball. Talib,” said Bob, 
“ and keep it up. Batter the house to 
pieces and make the front fall in. Wo will 
aid you with the muskets.” 

It was a task after Talib’s own heart, 
and he and his men poured in shot after 
shot until the whole front of the house had 
crumbled into ruin, and the abandoned 
gun, knocked off its carriage, was seen lying 
on its side. 

“ Load with grape again, Talib,” Bob 
shouted ; “we have finished the field-gun, 
but the villains will charge if the Ghazees 
can screw them up to the point. Keep 
the gate with your ten men, and the rest 
will man the upper rooms once more. The 
mob will be scattered before long. The 


firing has now alarmed the troops in tha- 
Bala Hissar, and they will be sent down to 
our relief.” 

He was turning away, when a fierce volley 
came from the enemy and the next instant 
a crowd of Afghans dashed at the gateway. 
Their gun was upset, and Talib staggered, 
back with the blood streaming down his- 
face from a wound on the forehead. Bob- 
jumped in front of him, shielding him fronx 
the keen edge of an Afghan sabre, and 
beat back the Afghans with his clubbed rifle. 

For a few minutes the defenders held their 
ground, but the pressure of the mob became 
too great for further resistance, and they 
fell back. One by one Bob saw his men cut 
down. Talib could discern nothing on 
account of the blood which poured down 
his face, and thus fought aimlessly. Bob 
took him by the shoulders and hurled him 
into the passage which led to the upstair 
rooms, and dashed in himself. He tried to- 
close the door but could not, and the two 
barely escaped up the stairs with their lives. 

Here Amran and the remainder of the 
men had raised a barricade behind which 
they commanded the approach with their 
muskets. Meanwhile the mob dashed into 
the stables, and led the horses out into the 
street, and then looted the place of all the 
provisions and store of ammunition. In the- 
short respite thus given. Bob dragged Talib 
into a room and hastily bound up his forehead. 

Amran and several of the men were- 
bleeding from wounds caused by glancing 
shots, but so far no one in the upper rooms 
w'as killed. The outlook was a black one 
for the defenders. At the utmost the 
barricade could not be defended for more 
than an hour, even if the mob did not set 
fire to the house, and Bob knew that with 
the large amount of dry fodder in the stables, 
the burning of the place would be the first 
plan the Afghans would adopt. 

Amran ran to the front loophole*?, and 
peered through the narrow window in the 
vain hope that Brigadier Shelton and his 
men had arrived from the Bala Hissar. He 
saw a group of richly dressed chiefs on 
horseback, among whom was Afzul Ah. 
Amran ground his teeth, and made a snatch 
at his musket. Bob joined him as he was 
taking a careful aim at the chief. The 
musket cracked, and Afzul Ali’s turban 
was struck off his head. The chief clapped 
his hand to his head and took it away 
covered with blood. 

“ Curse on him ! ” growled Amran, “ it 
is but a flesh wound. Canst thou take 
him, my lord?” He turned to Bob and 
pointed to the chief. 

“ I’ll try tp, Amran, but his friends are 
closing round him.” 

The chiefs were wheeling their horses in 
order to shelter Afzul, and Bob could only 
catch an occasional glimpse of the Afreedee. 
But at length his rifle snapped out, and 
Afzul started in the saddle and slowly fell 
backwards. He was caught in the hand& 
of his followers, and lowered gently to the 
ground. 

“ Give them some more, Amran! T> 
shouted Bob. “ I fear that the wound is 
but a slight one. I only caught sight of his 
shoulder. Fire into the men standing about 
him.” 

As Amran fired a dense smoke rolled up 
the staircase, making tho men cough and 
half suffocating them. A crackling sound 
told the story. The mob had set fire to a 
large quantity of fodder, damping it in order 
to increase the volume of smoke, which 
rolled in blinding clouds up the staircase. 

“Damp your turbans, men, and wrap them 
about your faces,” shouted Bob: “ get 

ready to climb on to the roof. We must 
make our last stand there.” 

His men obeyed, but Amran stood by tho 
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window. Suddenly he gave a triumphant 
yell and Bob rushed to his side. Down 
the street, past the ruins of the Treasury, 
he saw Akbar Khan at the head of a strong 
force of Afghan cavalry. They were 
hurling themselves upon the mob, and 
hacking fiercely with their sabres. Akbar’s 
face was white with rage, and he rode at 
the crowd like a fiend, cursing them and 
slashing at them with his sword. 

Like a flock of sheep, the Afghans gave 
way before the onset of his men. Beaching 
the gateway, Akbar ordered his troopers 
to dismount. They did so and rushed into 
the courtyard, charging the men who were 
busy with the forage, and scattering the 
pile of combustibles on every side. In 
less than ten minutes the place was cleared, 
and the survivors of the attackers were 
rushing madly from the street. 

Bob and his little force were relieved 
and in a few minutes Akbar Khan was 
greeting him. The Barukzye leader could 
hardly speak for excitement and passion. 

" That accursed fool Afzul AH has ruined 
everything ! ” he said. “ In less than an 
hour the British will be in the Bala Hissar, 
and the city will be given over to massacre. 
General Elphinstone has ordered the troops 
to advance. Brigadier Shelton has drawn 
up his men, and is prepared to attack. I 
have no time to spare, Lari Khan; gather 
your men together and ride off to the 
Cantonments. I must take to the hills. 
Where are your horses ? ” 

“ I do not know, my lord ; the mob looted 
the stables, and have driven the horses 
off.” 

“ Mount your men upon my horses. 
Take what you need, but, for Allah’s sake, 
get away to the British camp. You are 
not likely to be interfered with. The chiefs 
are in a panic, and Kabul will be deserted 
by them as soon as Elphinstone reaches 
the gates of tho city.” 

As Bob rode towards the Lahore Gate 
he saw that tho vengeance of the British 
army was dreaded by all, and that the 
Sirdars were preparing to bolt to the 
mountains behind Kabul. He led his troop 
through the Gate and galloped to the 
Cantonments. He saw tha troops, with 
bayonets fixed and cannon prepared for 
an immediate advance. As he rode past 
Mahmood Khan’s fort near the canal he 
was challenged by a British officer. 

“ Hey ! command your troop to halt ! 
who are you ? ” shouted the cavalryman. 

“ A refugee from Kabul,” said Bob in 
English. “ t have barely escaped with 
my life. Sir Alexander Bumes has been 
murdered, and the Treasury looted.” 

“ We know all that already. Where 
are you going ? ” 

“ To claim the protection of the flag, 
sir,” repUed Bob. 

“ Come along then, the General is con¬ 
ferring with Brigadier Shelton. We are 
waiting the order to advance upon Kabul.” 

Bob led his troop towards the Mission 
Buildings and dismounted not far from 
General Elphinstone’s quarters. He asked 
to be led at once to the General. 


“ An Afghan Sirdar desires to make an 
important communication, sir,” said the 
officer who escorted Bob. 

“ Mot an Afghan, sir, but an Englishman,” 
said Bob. “ I have just escaped from 
Kabul. I saw the Treasury attacked 
this morning, when Sir Alexander Bumes 
was killed by the mob. They attacked 
my house afterwards, and I have lost ten 
men, and all my household stores and horses. 
Akbar Khan reUevcd me. The city is 
terrified on account of the premature 
outbreak, and the Sirdars are escaping to 
the hills. The immediate advance of your 
forces will mean the subjection of the city. 
I ask, sir, that you will allow me to take 
port in the advance.” 

“ His Majesty Shah Shujah objects to 
our advance,” replied the General, “ and 
we shall probably alienate all the Afghans 
by such an action.” 

“ They ore aUenated already, sir, and 
hate the British with a ferocity and strength 
which nothing but force will hold in check. 
At the present moment they are panic- 
stricken and an advance of the army will 
secure Kabul and the Bala Hissar.” 

“ I am not incUned to argue with you, 
young sir. A premature advance might 
jeopardise the safety of Shah Shujah, and 
cause him to regard us with suspicion. We 
must wait until to-morrow, when the situ¬ 
ation will have cleared itself, and then we 
can decide what must be done.” 

“To-morrow, sir! ” replied Bob, with 
considerable heat, and careless of the frowns 
of the General. “To-morrow is always a 
day too late in Afghanistan. To-morrow 
is what the murdered Alexander Bumes 
said to me, when I warned him of his danger 
last night. That which is possible to-day will 
be hopeless to-morrow. When the Afghan 
Sirdars have recovered from their present 
panic, their opinion of the courage of 
British Boldiers will have undergone a 
change which will be fatal to you.” 

“ You are impertinent, young sir! I 
have the honour to wish you good-day.” 
With a scornful wave of the hand the General 
closed the interview, and Bob was compelled 
to turn away. 

With a sad heart he rejoined his little 
troop, and they rode into a garden near the 
Beymaroo village, and the wearied men 
threw themselves under the shelter of the 
trees and tried to get a little repose. A 
camp was formed, and Bob purchased a 
sufficient amount of provisions from the 
bazaar, and the rest of the day passed 
quietly. 

But all night the marching of men along 
the hills was hoard, horsemen poured into 
the city through all its gates, and the 
Sirdars sent messages to every village 
round Kabul ordering the fighting men to 
flock to the defence of the city. By day¬ 
break a formidable force had concentrated, 
and an army of ten times the strength of 
General Elphinstone’s would have found 
the task of taking Kabul an almost 
impossible one. 

Thus “ to-morrow ” found the British in 
a position of the utmost danger. Sharp 


eyes had watched the vacillation of the 
leaders, and the force which had been a 
terror now became a laughing-stock to the 
fighting Afghans. Akbar Khan had kept 
himself in touch with the city, and was 
quick to note that the time for action, 
precipitated by the murder of Bumes, 
had arrived. He led his veteran Barukzyes 
into Kabul, and prepared to follow out the 
plot for the utter annihilation of the British, 
army which had threatened his country. 
From this time he seemed to have flung 
away all hesitation and became, as he had 
never been before, the supreme leader in 
the strife against the British Government. 
The leading chiefs of the tribes in and around 
Kabul fuUy accepted him and agreed to 
follow his lead so long as the destruction 
of the hated Feringhee was the object 
aimed at. 

During the night the gates of Kabul were 
strongly reinforced by crowds of Afghan 
jezailmen and artillerymen, and the walls- 
were defended at every point. In the 
morning a stir was seen among the British, 
and three companies of infantry, and two 
guns of the horse artillery, were seen 
to be marching towards the Kohistan 
Gate of the city. They passed the King’s 
Garden and came along the Kohistan 
road. 

Akbar Khan saw the movement and called 
out to the keepers of the Gate to open 
them in order to let the detachment into- 
the city. 

“ Let the dogs get safely into the streets, 
and then close the gates,” he shouted. 
“ We can deal with them, not a man shall 
survive to tell his comrades the number 
of the men who attacked them.” 

But before his orders had been transmitted, 
fire was opened upon the British from the 
walls and Gate, and Major Swayne, who 
was in command, ordered the detachment 
to return. It was fortunate that he did 
so, for if the men had once entered Kabul 
they would have been massacred to the 
last man. 

The luckless officer who had been sent 
with Akbar’s orders slunk quietly away, 
when he saw the face of the disappointed, 
angry prince. It was not the officer’s 
fault that the command to open the Gate 
came too late, but Akbar Khan would not 
have stopped to consider this in the furious 
rage which shook him, when he saw that 
the detachment had escaped the fate he had 
destined for it. The Barukzye chief now 
made preparations for an immediate move 
against the British. 

About five hundred yards from the 
Kohistan Gate there was a densely wooded, 
walled garden. Beyond this was the 
King’s Garden, at the extreme corner of 
which was a fort known as Shereef Khan’s 
Fort. Between this fort and the gateway 
of the King’s Garden, on the opposite side 
of the Kohistan road, were the Commissariat 
stores of the British force. Here all the 
provisions and forage were stored, and 
upon them the subsistence of the Army 
depended. 

(To he continued .) 



A Slow Process. 
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TVescriptions have appeared from time to 
U time of methods for making cameras of 
'various kinds. Most of these imply the 
existence of more or less skill in the person 
who is to carry them out, and a good many 
require such workmanship as is only to be 
■found in a few amateur carpenters. 

One must expect a stand-camera—with its 
necessity for folding and focussing adjust¬ 
ments—to be somewhat complicated and 
difficult to make ; but a hand-camera need, 
in its elements, be no more than a box, light¬ 
tight, or made so, with a place to hold the 
plate, a place for the lens, and a shutter. 

Of course other things are desirable—a 
view-finder, means for carrying several plates, 
etc.—but these are the elements, and the 
other requirements are not so very difficult 
to secure after all. 

The following description, for which no 
novelty is claimed, may be useful to those 
who want to make a serviceable and 
presentable quarter-plate hand-camera, of 
fixed focus, at a far smaller cost than it 
•could be bought, and who have not the skill 
to make light-tight joins in the professional 
way. No tools are wanted that are not to be 
found in any household, and no special 
appliances are required. The cost will 
depend largely upon the lens used; any 
quarter-plate lens can be used, and as we 
will assume cheapness to be an object it may 
■as well be a single one. A single lens can be 
had, in a mount, for five shillings, more or 
less, of the cheaper quality ; but very often a 
good one, such as Lancaster’s “ Instan¬ 
taneous,” can be picked up secondhand for 
very little more, and the chance should be 
taken if it arises. 

For the sake of clearness it will be assumed 
that the camera is being made to fit the 
latter, as was the case in the one from which 
•this description is taken. Its focus is 
in., and it covers a quarter-plate well at 
//10, an aperture considerably larger than 
most of the cheap lenses, and has, moreover, 
an iris diaphragm, which is especially useful 
in a hand-camera. The other materials 
required are; 

(i.) A quarter-plate dark slide. Almost 
any kind could be used. Edwards’ metal 
slides (price 3s. 6 d. quarter-plate) answer 
admirably, being cheap, small, and really 
light-tight—which is more than cun be said 
for some cheap slides. It will be assumed 
that one of these is to be used. 

(ii.) Two or three old cigar boxes, prefer¬ 
ably large ones. Of course other wood can 
be used, but the cigar boxes have many 
advantages: they cost next to nothing (if 
not otherwise obtainable a tobacconist is 
generally glad to get rid of them at a penny 
apiece); the wood is thin and light; it looks 
well, and is easily worked, especially in the 
manner to be described. 


(iii.) Sundries—viz., glue or seccotine. 
Some ever ready preparation like the latter 
is to be strongly recommended rather than 
glue, as it avoids mess and the necessity for 
keeping anything hot, or for heating a gluepot 
every time the work proceeds. Also a few 
small (say ^-in.) wire nails will be wanted— 
those that come out of the cigar boxes them¬ 
selves will do; some half-dozen f-in. brass 
screws; a small quantity of black or orange 
cloth or paper; a foot or so of narrow velvet 
ribbon (* in. wide); and a bit of leather strap 
for a handle. 

(iv.) These are all the essentials ; but the 
camera will probably be considered incom- 



Fig. 1 (scale about half actual size).—S ection' 
through Back Frame. 

a, bottom of camera; be, sides of camera; c, top of 
camera ; 1, 2, 3, 4, slips forming the back frame, 
against which the slide rests. N.B.—The slips 
should be rather thicker than represented. 

plete without a finder. No doubt one could 
be made with a little ingenuity, but they can 
be had very cheaply. The shilling view¬ 
finders sold for the “ Brownie Kodak ” can be 
fitted very easily. 

The first thing to do is to settle the dimen¬ 
sions of the camera. These will depend 
upon the length and breadth of the dark 
slide and the focal length of the lens. The 
breadth of the slide and its length from the 
end to the shoulder (i.c. to the projecting 
ridge which fits into a corresponding groove 
in the top of the camera to exclude light) 
must be carefully measured. If the elide 
lias no projecting ridge, the measurement 
should be very nearly to the top (drawing 
end) of the slide. In the case of an Edwards’ 
slide, in which the ridge is about £ in. wide 


and rather shallow, the width of the 
ridge may be left out of the measurement, so 
that in the camera the ridge will come just 
outside the top of the camera, without 
disadvantage, and the description following 
will assume this to be so ; if it is preferred to 
keep it inside, add | in. to the height of the 
camera as given from top to bottom. 

Also the focal length of the lens must be 
found approximately. To do this, mount the 
lens temporarily in a bit of cardboard, and 
focus through an open window the image of 
some distant object on a piece of white 
paper, holding the lens in the hand and 
pinning the paper up in some convenient way. 
When the image is sharp, measure the 
distance from the paper to the lens (to the 
glass if a single lens, to the diaphragm if a 
double) : this will be the focal length roughly. 

If desired, the measurement may be 
checked by focussing on a small object, 
such as a candle, moving both lens and 
paper until the image is of the same size as 
the original. The distance from the paper 
to the object divided by four will then be the 
focal length. The length of the camera will 
then be found as follows. Add together the 
focal length of the lens, and the thickness of 
the slide, and allow 2£ in., more or less, 
besides (i.e. % in. to spare behind the slide, 
and, say, 2 in. in front of the lens panel, 
for the lens mount, shutter, and front). The 
breadth will be the breadth of the dark slide 
added to twice the thickness of the wood 
forming the sides, for the slide will be a close 
fit between the two sides. The depth will be 
the length of the slide, as already defined, 
added to thickness of the bottom. 

The dimensions then will probably vary in 
every case according to the lens and slide 
used ; the thickness of the wood also varies 
considerably ; and for the sake of clearness it 
is almost necessary to have something more 
definite to go upon in the way of measure¬ 
ments. It seems best, therefore, henceforward 
to give the actual measurements of a camera 
made by the writer. In this case the lens 
used was a secondhand Lancaster’s “ Instan¬ 
taneous,” and the slide was Edwards’ quarter- 
plate metal. The focal length of this lens ig 
51 in., and its mount projects 1£ in. in front 
of the flange. The slide measures 3^ in. 
in width and 4| in. from the end up to the 
shoulder (which is left outside the camera); 
the thickness of the slide is ^ in. The 
thickness of cigar-box wood may be assumed 
to be about £ in.: the ends of the box are 
generally thicker than the top, bottom, and 
sides, and the top and bottom are sometimes 
very thin, though this need not be a draw¬ 
back to their use. The actual external 
measurements of the camera in question, 
apart from projections, are : length 8^ in., 
depth 4J in., breadth 3f in. 

The cigar boxes should therefore be big 
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enough to cut the sides of the camera from. 
They should be carefully taken to pieces and 
all paper labels removed, by soaking if neces¬ 
sary, taking care to dry the wood thoroughly 
afterwards. Pieces with the maker’s name, 
etc., branded on can be used with the brand 
an the inside. Cut out for the sides two pieces, 
8J in. by 4f in. (i.e. allowing ^ in. for the 
thickness of the bottom to complete the depth 
af 4f in.); for the bottom a piece 8 j in. by 

in.; for the top a piece 787 in. by 3£ in. 
This latter will fit in flush between the sides 
(see fig. 1). 

A method of cutting out the wood which 
ensures perfect accuracy and perfectly smooth 
and straight edges, which require no planing, 
is as follows. A carpenter’s set square (a plain 
flat ruler would do, but it is not so easy to 
secure accuracy with it) and a very sharp 
pooket-knife are all that is required. The 
knife must be really sharp, and an oil-stone 
should be at hand to keep a fine edge on it. 
Lay the square along the line to be cut (so as 
to be square with the side you start from), 
and with the point of the knife draw a light 
cut along the edge of the square. You can 
then remove the latter, and make deeper cuts 
along the line until it is through, which will 
happen after three or four cuts unless the 
wood is thick. 

When cutting with the grain do not take 
deep cuts all at once or the wood may split. 
The whole secret of the process is in having 
the knife really sharp, and, if this condition 
is secured, it is surprisingly easy to cut thin 


board like the wood of a cigar box—far easier 
than cutting millboard—and this is one of 
the reasons why this particular wood is to be 
recommended for making a hand-camera. 
This method is better than sawing: it cuts an 
accurate and perfectly clean edge, even across 
the grain, without any risk of splitting, and 
with far less skill in the operator than is 
required to saw and plane such thin wood 
accurately to size. 

The sides are now glued to the bottom in 
the position shown in fig. 1, the top put in 
loosely but not stuck, and a piece of string tied 
round to keep all in position while setting. 
For the sake of simplicity “ glueing ” will be 
spoken of throughout. As already stated, one 
of the ready-made preparations is more con¬ 
venient to use, especially for continuing the 
work at odd times. Meanwhile cut four 
strips of the thicker wood (forming the ends 
of tile cigar box) J in. wide, and in length as 
follows: the first one equal to the internal 
width of the bottom; the second and third, 
of equal length, viz. to fit (inside) between 
the top when in its place, and the first strip 
when placed on the bottom ; the fourth long 
enough to reach across the top between the 
second and third strips, immediately under¬ 
neath the top of the camera. A reference to 
fig. 1 will make this plain better than any 
verbal description. 

The glue of the first operation being set, 
you can now glue in the four strips at a 
distance of j in. from the back; they must 
all, top-piece included, be put at exactly the 
{To be concluded.) 


same distance from the back, so as to make a 
flat and true surface for the slide to bear 
against. This is easily effected by shifting 
them slightly, if necessary, while the glue re¬ 
mains soft. When the glue has 6et (not 
before, for fear of moving them), carefully 
put i)-m. brass screws through the sides and 
bottom into the strips, and at top and 
bottom wire tacks into the ends of the top 
and bottom strips. Remember not to fasten 
in the top piece yet; that must be left until 
after the adjustment of the focus. The fixing 
in of this back frame will have given the un¬ 
finished body of the camera strength enough 
to be handled without fear of its coming to 
pieces again, and the slide can be fitted to it 
by first covering the back surface of the frame 
with a facing of narrow black-velvet ribbon. 

Cut two more narrow strips of wood, say 
| in. wide, and, putting the dark slide in 
position, glue them up and down the sides just 
behind it, pushing them up close to the slide, 
so that a close fitting pair of grooves is formed 
for the slide to work in. Withdraw the slide, 
and, while the glue sets, cut out the lens 
panel, a piece about 4g in. by 3 i in., i.c. to 
fit, not too loosely, inside the camera when 
the top is in position. There is no need for 
a light-tight fit. Cut a hole of sufficient size 
accurately in the centre of this, with the 
point of a knife or otherwise, and screw the 
lens-flange over it. In doing so, see that it 
is fixed so that when the lens is screwed 
home the diaphragm numbers will be upper¬ 
most. 


Right and Left: 


A Story in 
Two Chapters. 


hss the smoke 
cleared we 
eould see the 
wood - gatherer 
sprinting back 
as hard as he 
could leg, while 
the others at 
the camp were 
gazing up at 
us, for we had 
risen to our feet, and stood silhouetted 
against the sky-line. 

“ Halloa 1 ” hailed “ Toby,” waving his 
hand at us, “ did you fire ! ” 

“ Yes 1 ” I shouted in reply. 

“ What for ! ” 

“ Guess your mate’ll tell you that when 
he gets book to you, stranger! ” bawled 
Riley. 

“ Do you think you hit anything ? ” I 
demanded in a low voice of the loafer. 

“ I ain’t one to waste powder, sir ; let him 
as is taking the baok-track yonder say if 
I have—to-night.” 

The wood-gatherer now rejoined his 
friends; they pounced on him, and must 
have immediately indicated our figures on 
the cliff, for he also stared up at us. Before 
he could speak, the Texan again hailed 
them. “ Colonel! ” cried he, “ weren’t 
there a catamount nosing after you out 
there ? ” 

“ There was some Urge animal; a tiger, 
I think. It could not have been more than 
a pace or two behind me when a bullet 
came whizzing, and must have struck it, 
for I was just able to see the beast kicking 
about in the sand as I bolted. Y'ou fired, 
I suppose J ” 


A Story of Central India. 

CHAPTER n. 

“ That’s so, sir.” 

“ Then I’m eternally grateful to you, 
whoever you are. Can you come across to 

US ? ” 

“ Not without you pole one of your dug- 
outs over ; or we might swim for it; but then 
I reckon you’ve caymans in this part of the 
world as might chaw us up.” 

“ Tell you what,” I put in, “ I’m in a 
bungalow about half a mile up stream ; if 
you will reload your boats and come along 
I shall be glad to let you have a part of the 
house. You’ll be more comfortable under 
a roof than in tents.” 

They consulted a little, then accepted my 
invitation, and within the hour we had all 
assembled at Hathighaut bungalow. 

Briefly told, they were globe-trotters from 
England, and apparently ignorant of all 
things Indian, otherwise they would not 
have been touring at that soason of the year. 
The party consisted of Mr. Humphrey, the 
father; Miss Kato Humphrey, a pretty girl 
of eighteen or so ; Toby Humphrey, the son, 
a stout young fellow a year or two older ; 
several native servants, and half a dozen 
boatmen. Like me, the Humphreys were 
ardent photographers, and the guide books 
telling them of Boodhdeyvul, they deter¬ 
mined to visit it; and again, like me, had 
taken boat from Bungipore. They also 
knew of Hathighaut and its bungalow, but 
were not aware how close they were when 
deciding to camp out on the river-side. 

Riley shifted into an outhouse ; some of 
tho travellers’ kit was brought up from the 
boats, and they soon shook down. My 
servants managed to improvise a decent 
supper, during the discussion of which we 
arranged to go to Boodhdeyvul next mom- 


By H. HERVEY. 


ing in one of the Humphreys’ boats, and 
return to Hathighaut the same evening 
before dark. After supper, the young lady 
retired, while I and the two men sat out 
under the stars, talking. 

“ An American vagrant, is he ? ” remarked 
Mr. Humphrey, on my accounting for 
Riley’s presence. “ Well, there is little 
doubt, Mr. Stewart, that he saved my life 
and deserves reward ; but in the first place 
I should like to see the animal ho shot, so 
could you have it fetched over ? ” 

I gave tho necessary orders to the vilhigo 
headman, who was still in attendance, and in 
about an hour’s time a crowd of natives 
deposited the carcass of a big tiger in front 
of the bungalow. I sent for Riley, and, 
taking lanterns, we proceeded to overhaul 
the “ bag,” which, from its mangy condition, 
I at once recognised to be a man-eater. 
Truly had Humphrey had a narrow escape ! 

“ The bullet has gone clean through the 
lungs 1 ” I exclaimed, after a brief examina¬ 
tion. “ A splendid shot, and from the 
left shoulder too ! ” 

“ From the left shoulder ? ” echoed 
Humphrey admiringly ; “ well, I suppose be 
is left-handed, so it was natural. But 
come,” he added, approaohing the tramp, 
who lingered modestly in the background, 
“ let us talk. I want to make a suitable 
return for the service you have rendered 
me. Name your wish, and if in my power 
I will gladly grant it.” 

“ Well, Colonel, as you give me the choice, 
guess I’d like you to send mo back to 
Galveston; my native clearing ain’t far 
from it, up the Trinity River. I’ve had 
enough of chawing shoe-leather in these 
parts, and once home again I reckon I’d be 
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the Sundhari narrowed, and the lofty, 
frowning banks closed in to about two- 
hundred yards of each other. Here our 
troubles began ; there was no sand or level 
ground on either side ; water occupied the 
entire channel, and the tow-men had to 
pick their way along a natural boulder- 
strewn ledge, high above the river surface, 
whereby their purchase on the rope was 
considerably lessened, and the task of drag¬ 
ging the uncouth craft became proportion¬ 
ately heavier. At last the six boatmen 
could haul no further; it was beyond their 
power, so, at Riley’s suggestion, we put our 
four servants ashore to help. They buckled 
to, and every man jack did his best, but we 
made no progress ! 

“ Mr. Stewart, sir! ” sang out Riley 
from his post at the rudder, “ if the Colonel 
can take the steering, guess you, I, and the 
young feller had better hop out and claw 
on to the rope, if wo want to get clear of this 
here crevasse.” 

Wo had been travelling to the same con¬ 
clusion, and it only required someone to 
make the proposal for us to adopt it. Mr. 
Humphrey said he did not know much of 
steering; Miss Kitty, however, owned to 
some knowledge of the art, and volun¬ 
teered to assist her father. The two accord¬ 
ingly shifted from bow to stern of the boat, 
Riley guided her in-shore, and we three 
jumping off, scrambled up on to the 
ledge. 

There were now thirteen draggers; we 
fell in behind the natives, Riley being last 
man. The boat slowly yielded to our added 
weight, and we began to hope that by 
patience and hard work we would conquer 
the current. But the exertion was killing, 
grooving in severity at each step ; however, 
we bent to it, and had reached what ap¬ 
peared to be the narrowest part, where the 
swirl was swiftest, when, quite unexpectedly, 
the wretched fibre rope gave way between 
me and Riley, and the whole bunch of us 
were thrown to the ground by the sudden 
release. 

I picked myself up as quickly as possible to 
see-What ? The boat being sucked down¬ 

stream by the racing water. Mr. Humphrey 
and his daughter standing helpless on the 
stem deck, and Riley, who clung gamely to 
the rope-end, leaping and bounding, as it 
regularly twitched him after it ! A des¬ 
perate situation indeed ! 

Riley alone could not arrest the boat ; 
all he could do was to keep her nose on to the 
rush ; the strain would ultimately jerk the 
rope out of his hand, and when this took 
place the flat-bottomed craft would turn 
broadside to the current; she would capsize, 
and our friends be drowned to a dead cer¬ 
tainty ! All these terrible probabilities 
flashed through my brain in a moment of 
time. Shouting to young Humphrey and 
the natives to follow. I tore after Riley, 
but my speed was not equal to the rate 
at which he was being scurried along ; I 
could not catch him up. while, as for the 
others, they were yards behind. 

Full of dire apprehension I kept my eye 
on the Texan, hoping for something to 
happen that would allow of my joining him. 
and adding my strength to his ; but no, the 
gap between us continued undiminished. 

I was beginning to despair, for, mind you, 
the vagrant clutched the tow-rope with his 
left or working hand, so what could he 
do with the other ? Besides. I felt sure that 
he would not attempt to let go so as to- 
effect the transfer. 

While thus thinking, I came in sight of an 
upright boulder standing in the narrow path, 
and round which I remembered the tow- 
rope had been passed as we were ascending 
the stream. Oh, if Riley only had sufficient 
length of that rope now, he could have be- 


happy. Mr. Stewart, maybe, has told you 
some about me ? ” 

“ He has, and apart from the fact of your 
saving my life I believe you're a decent 
fellow. We are on our way to Bombay 
now, and if you will accompany us there 
I’ll get you a passage to the States, if not 
to Galveston itself.” 

“ Hooray for you, Colonel, and thank 
you ! ” cried the tramp, his face lighting 
up. “ I’ll try and make myself useful to 
you, sir.” 

“ Mr. Stewart informs me that you stand 
alone in the world and have no trade ? ” 

“ That’s so, sir ; but if I can only get home 
I can rub on in the same old rut as before. 
I had a sort of ambition of buying & bit of 
a ranche with the pile I calculated on raising 
out hero in a year or two ; but that pretty 
little dream has vamoosed, as I suppose you 
can understand.” 

“ Yes, and I’m sorry for you ; but luck 
may turn ; you may buy that ranche after 
all. ’ 


We made an early start of it next morn¬ 
ing, undeterred by the ominous aspect of the 
river, which had swollen during the night; 
the current ran faster, and the water's sur¬ 
face was speckled with foam, a sure sign 
that rain had been falling farther up the 
Sundhari’s course. 

Taking the handier of the two boats we 
emptied her out, and rigged an awning over 
the fore-deck for us to sit under ; we divided 
the covered interior into two, the fore-part 
for the men, the after for Miss Humphrey’s 
use ; the stem deck was occupied by our 
followers, while as for meals we purposed 
landing at shady spots and partaking of 
them al fresco. An ancient villager, who 
accompanied us as guide and pilot com¬ 
bined, on seeing the “ new water ” in the 
river strongly advised us not to go, as the 
current in the gorge higher up, he said, 
would be too strong to tow against; and on 
our deciding to make the attempt the old 
fellow took himself off. 

For the first mile we met with no par¬ 
ticular difficulty ; all six boatmen were on 


Whirling the lasso 
round his head, fly¬ 
ing along as he was. 
he launched the coil 
at the boat." (See 
p. 717.) 


the tow-rope, and Riley 
managed the big stern 
sweep that did duty for 
a rudder. Miss Humphrey 
and her father sat in chairs 
on the awninged fore-deck, 
while I and Toby perched 
on the matted roof. 

As we neared the gorge 
the scenery became wilder, 
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layed it to that stone ! But what was he 
going to do ? How was he going to nego¬ 
tiate that stone, to avoid being dashed 
against it, unless he relinquished hold on 
the rop© ? Did ho let go ? No ! He took 
something of! his shoulder—his lasso ! I 
divined his intention ; he was going to fling 
it at the boat ! But to do this he would 
require his left hand, which held the drag- 
rope ; could he transfer the latter to his right 
hand without the cord being snatched from 
his grip and the boat getting whisked away in 
consequence ? Impossible! The ropo-end 
would be plucked from him in the bare act, 
then heaven help the boat and those on 
her ! 

I watched him in silent agony; I saw 
him get his lasso in his right hand. Now came 
the crucial moment, to transfer the tow- 
rope ! But did he make the transfer ? 


No: for, whirling the lasso round his head, 
flying along as he was, ho launched the coil 
at the boat; the spirals flew out ; I saw' the 
noose settle on the projecting prow ; the 
next moment ho released his hold on the 
fragment of tow-rope ; he W'as almost on 
the boulder now, and leaping to the inner 
side of the stone he belayed tho lasso round 
it, and held on like grim death ! The next 
thing I expected to see was the slender lasso 
snap under the tremendous strain ; but no, 
it held ! I joined Riley, then the crowd 
came up, and in another few minutes we 
had the blessed satisfaction of pulling the 
boat to the bank and so rescuing our friends 
from a watery grave ! 

Needless to say that the gallant Texan 
was tho hero of the hour, and that we post¬ 
poned our visit to Boodhdeyvul to the next 
day, when we procured carts and went there 
[the end.] 


by land ; wo did not care to trust ourselves 
to tho Sundhari again ! 

Riley is now farming his own land some¬ 
where near Madisonville. Humphrey, in the 
fulness of his gratitude, furnished the plucky 
fellow with the necessary funds to purchaso 
his ranche, in addition to the free passage to 
Galveston ; and right nobly had the poor 
chap earned the reward. 

Riley told us that from his childhood lie 
had been trained to use both his hands. 
“ But what I can do with one,” explained he, 
“ I can’t do with t’other. I shoot, stitch, 
and write my name with my loft; I throw’ 
the lasso, cut my vittles, hold the reins with 
the right; but if you was to ask me to do 
one or other of these things with the opposite 
flipper, why, you’d flummox me, you 
w ould ! ” 


Serial 

Story. 


Under the Edge of the Earth: 

A Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea," etc. 



Another Recruit! 


-pioR a short time after the sudden and 
convulsive turn in events Dennis 
Hutton clung hysterically to the mast of the 
dancing raft, his only refuge in the wide, 
tumbling mass of triumphant waters. 
Gradually his dazed and scattered senses 
came creeping back to him, and he realised 
with the final buret of the poor old Condor's 
air-exploded decks how utterly he was cut 
off from even the small world he had so 
recently known. 

The raft lifted and dropped upon the 
restless sea, and once he saw the head of 
some swimmer making towards it. He 
looked anxiously at each uplifting, but he 
saw nothing more. They were all gone ! 
Chi Ling, who a few hours earlier had saved 
his life ; the mate, with whom for the last 
few active hours he had been so willing a 
worker; and the three w retched hands, 
whose thoughts had centred only on them¬ 
selves. Of them all only he was saved, 
and the crippled man beside him. Remem¬ 
bering him, he choked back an involuntary 
sob, brought to the surface by the awful 
strain, and the subsequent sense of abandon¬ 
ment, and turned to see w hat he could do 
for the captain. 


CHAPTER XX.-“ AS WE FORGIVE ! ” 

It was well the poor fellow had been 
securely fixed, or undoubtedly his end had 
come in the swirl of that engulfing wave. 
As it was, dripping, with hair washed all 
over his eyes, his cap gone, he lay fighting 
savagely with his hands, too short of breath 
for words. Hutton, an arm round the mast, 
helped him after much effort to a half 
sitting posture against the spar, loosening 
his cords a little. It meant pain, fearful 
pain, as he could see by the w ounded man’s 
twisted face ; but it also meant a better 
chance of breath, and, therefore, of life. 

His next move was to uncord the rugs 
which had been bound about the captain 
and, wringing them as best he could, to 
roll one up for ease into a rpugh kind of 
cushion. The other he tied to tho mast 
to dry. He repeated the process with his 
owm clothing, but feared to increase the 
discomfort of his companion by attempting 
to remove more than the short pea-jacket 
he was wearing, for the same purpose of 
drying. By this time the man was able to 
draw deeper breaths, and seemed to be 
recovering somewhat. Hutton, therefore, 
set himself to take stock of his position. 

The canvas sail had washed overboard, 
but happily a loose rope end had caught 
in between two of the roughly connected 
timbers, and he was able to drag it back. 
When, however, he tried to lift it from the 
water he found he had to be content with 
raising a small area at a time, and allowing 
that to run dry in a measure upon the raft 
edge before attempting to draw' out any more. 
It took a considerable time, and several 
heavy efforts, before the whole of the sail 
was finally hoisted on to the timbers. But 
the work kept him busy and warm, and in 
intervals of lighter occupation he took 
further stock. 

Some of the things were gone; that, of 
course, was inevitable. There had been a 
small basket, containing pieces of rope, a 
hammer, a pair of pincers, a tin-opener, 
a pocket compass, and other odds and ends 
of value at a time like this; but it was no 
longer on board. He remembered to have 
placed it there himself; remembered also 
that he had omitted to take the precaution 


which the more far-seeing mate had always 
taken in his own case, of properly roping the 
thing in place. There were two large tins 
of biscuit—little enough, had all the men 
left aboard the Condor been saved, but 
ample now. 

One of the fresh-water kegs had shifted, 
and was now' rolling loosely between its 
cords ; but luckily it had not broken entirely 
away. He tested the contents of each. 
In the loose one they were the veriest trifle 
brackish; but in the other and larger, 
quite pure. There was also a large coaling 
basket filled with unopened tins of corned 
beef, and he was thankful to see that that 
was safe. They would not starve, though 
fare might be frugal; and he hoped, looking 
at the kegs, and trying to take in their 
measurement with his untrained eye, that 
they would not lack for water before rescue 
came. 

Before rescue came ! He looked round the 
uplifting waste, as the great raft rose and 
fell beneath him, and his heart grew cold ; 
so wide a world it seemed of desolation, 
and no hope of help. As he stood beside 
the mast he poured out a prayer to the un¬ 
seen God for the help they so sorely needed : 
then turned again to the sick man. 

“ Feeling easier ? ” he asked anxiously. 

The other nodded. 

“ Ay, a bit,” he replied, in a husky whisper, 
“ but I’m main bad. You’re doing weel, 
lad ; you’re a good plucked ’un ! ” 

He looked as if he would have said more, 
but something kept him silent. It might 
have been shame—it might well have been 
shame ! 

From the mate during their last few hours 
together Dennis had learnt the ship’s in¬ 
tended destination, and that the storm had 
carried her some hundreds of miles out of 
her course, in a south-westerly direction. 
Had learnt, too, that even to the mate he 
was the captain’s nephew', though the former 
had expressed his guarded surprise at tho 
close confinement of the boy. Dennis had 
not disillusioned him, thinking it well to 
wait events for a time. There would, he 
conjectured, be equal chance of freedom 
for him with the rest of them, and he had 
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no mind to raise complications within the 
narrow compass of their prospective ark, till 
help might come. 

If the mate had had his suspicions he 
did not air them. And so the shameful 
secret was divided only between the captain 
and himself, the sole two saved alive from 
the decks of the unfortunate Condor. 

For long days those two, so strangely 
brought together, and in such strange 
conditions, were wafted upon that tossing 
raft. The wind, fallen to a steady breeze, 
still bore them south, with a trend in a 
westerly direction also. The captain knew 
that from the heavens, and in hoarse 
whispers gave the fruit of his knowledge to 
the boy. Under his tuition the sail had 
been hoisted after much labour, and 
tautened by the help of its own rope-lengths 
and a thin plank which had been tied to 
the raft by the mate to serve as sweep or oar, 
should occasion require. 

After the loss of the ship they had passed 
now and again some floating piece of wreck¬ 
age. and once Hutton had managed to secure 
a couple of loose planks, which he hauled 
inboard, in case of their being needed. 
The weather was not unpleasant now, nor 
too cold ; they w’ere passing through the 
latter end of spring in those latitudes. The 
clothes and coverings w’hich had been 
soaked by the w r ater of that awful wave 
were soon dried, and Hutton himself felt 
small physical discomfort. 

Indeed, his body gained in health ; but 
his mental suffering grew. Tender-hearted, 
generous lad that lie was, he felt keenly the 
evident agony of his companion, though 
the man had worked him so cruel a wrong. 
He knew the anguish of that unset, burn¬ 
ing leg must be hard to bear ; and day after 
day lie cast keen eagle glances over the 
trackless w astes for the sight of a sail, or the 
trail of a steamer’s funnel smoke ; but day 
after day he looked in vain. 

There came at last a day which stood 
out from all the rest. Hutton had noted, 
with uneasy concern, how with each darken¬ 
ing night and reappearing dawn the sick 
man grew weaker. It might have been 
the seventh or eighth day of their w*eary 
plight—he had lost exact count—when he 
was au'akened from a light dose, lying 
stretched out upon the upper portion of the 
raft. He had been called in a low, husky 
whisper. 

4 ‘ Lad ! A sup o’ water ! ” 

He rose and poured a little water into a 
small tin cup from one of the kegs, and put 
it to the Ups of the thirsty man. The poor 
fellow looked weaker and more flushed than 
ever. Hardly a mouthful of food had lie 
touched since they had been on the raft ; 
his constant call had been for water. And 
now Hutton was beginning to feel anxiety 
as to the supply lasting out. They had 
had no rain ; clear skies had been above 
them all the time. What would they have 
done in this plight, had there been more 
of them to eat and drink from the scanty 
stores ? 

The man took a few sips : then with an 
effort put the cup away from him. 

“ I munna tak’ too much,” he said. 
41 Theer’s you as well, lad ! ” 

He smiled a thin, uneasy smile. 

“ Go on ! ” said Hutton, generously. 
“ I'm all right.” 

The captain looked into the boy's sun- 
browned, salt-stained face—an open, pure 
face, in contrast to his own scarred and 
coarse features. 

“ Well, well,” he whispered, “ I’ll not be 
taking much more from ye, lad. My lights 
’ll be out afore long.” 

Hutton shivered. Things were hard 
enough to bear now ; this weary watching 


oif the few roped-in timbers over the tossing 
seas. But alone! 

“ Oh, no ! ” he made quick answer, wdth 
what cheerfulness he could. “ Oh, no, no ! 
We’ll sight some passing vessel soon, and 
you’ll be pulled round before you’ve time 
to think about it.” 

The sick man shook his head and was 
silent, staring up into the blue sky. Round 
them wheeled screaming gulls, about them 
the waters tumbled with clumsy roughness 


He slid down again, and sat for a long 
time wrapt in thought, his body upon the 
slowly moving raft, his mind far away in 
the dear North Country of fair England. 
What were they doing ? Had they given 
him up as lost for ever ? Had they missed 
him much ? Phyllis had, he knew ; and— 
what a fool he was ! Of course they bad 
missed him, as he missed them; missed 
them every long-drawm hour—his loved ones 
and his loyal friends. He kept back by an 


“ He . . . sat for a long time wrapt in thought, his body upon the slowly moving raft, his mind 
faraway in . . . fair England.” 


that now and again endangered their chances 
of keeping dry, as Hutton had sometimes 
found to his cost when he slept at nights, 
lashed for safety to the mast. He pulled 
himself now up the spar, as high as he could 
without endangering its stability, his feet 
supported by pieces of rope ringed round 
the pole. In this position the waters were 
smooth enough for him to see to the horizon, 
but naturally at so short a height the horizon 
was restricted. 

No sign of sail or smoke; clear seas and 
a cloud-flecked sky. 


effort the rising moisture in his eyes; the 
mail at his side, to whom his present miseries 
w r ere due, should not see him suffer. 

His reverie was interrupted by another 
w’hisper. For some time the sick man had 
been gasping more heavily than usual ; 
and he suddenly realised this, when brought 
from his dreams by the weak voice. 

‘‘Yes?” he said, rising. “Want any¬ 
thing ? ” 

“ How's th’ water going, lad ? ” 

“ We're just getting to the end of the first 
keg. Thirsty again ? w 


Wmm 
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The man nodded. 

“ Ay, main thirsty; but let be.” 

** No, no,” said the boy; “ I’ll draw a 
drop. I believe we’ll have rain. I saw 
just the faintest haze-” 

The sick man turned. ” Much ? ” he 
whispered, in evident excitement. 

“ Seemed all along the horizon in that 
direction.” 

Hutton pointed, and the other nodded. 

“ Ay, ay, 'twouid likely be land, lad.” 

“ Land ! I hope it is ; oh, I hope it is ! ” 

The hunger to be upon the firm ground 
waa tierce within him. The sick man 
touched his hand. 

“ If it's land, lad,” he gasped, “ it med be 
—th’ Falklands or—it med be—th* mainland. 
—Keep ye by th’ water, lad—if ye can, 
wheerever ye get to—don’t-” 

Ho paused, drew a hard breath, and 
continued: 

•* Don't ye—leave th’ water, if—th’ 
land's—none inhab—ited.” 

“ I’ll have to stop where we strike it, I 
expect. You can’t move, you know.” 

“ And shan’t want, lad—Th’ light’s— 
running—low.” * 

There was another long silence. Then 
Hutton was roused by a gentle touch. 

“ Lad ! ” hesitatingly— 44 Lad ! It’s my 
—doing—as ye’re—here.” 

The boy’s brow clouded. 

“Yes,” he said shortly. “Yes, you've 
done me a queer sort of a turn. 1 never 
hurt i/ow.” 

“ Av, I were tempted heavy—My brother 
—on yon barge—owed your old man—a 
grudge—and they was—hot on your track— 
You couldn’t—a'’ been kep’ much longer— 
ou th' Pretty Poll. And thecr was—a big 
reward-” 

Hutton flushed. “ A big reward ? ” 

“ Ay ! First, ’twerc—five hundred—then 
—'twerc a thousand—afore I’d left port— 
and it’ll be—more now—likely.” 

He stopped. The boy’s head was bowed. 
In spite of his efforts to keep them back the 
hot tears welled up. A big reward for him— 
for him ! 

The voice continued to gasp out its tardy 
confession. 

“ It were a accident me and—my brother— 
met. yon neet,—at Kernbank.—But we soon 
—put our heads—to th’ job .—He didn't 
care—s’long’s he got—level with your—old 
man. / could—have—th’ money. It were 
a big—temptation—to a poor man. I sent 
th’ old man—a letter—nonnymous like— 
a8 it—would tak—more’n five—hundred—to 
—to get you.” 

“And what about me ?” cried Hutton. 
*' I hadn't hurt either of you. What's more ” 
—his anger was rising—“ what’s more, I’m 
dead sure my father never did your brother 
any wrong. He’s the fairest and truest 
gentleman on the bench, or off it, either ! ” 

He turned his head away ; the tears would 
come, and his voice would break. 

There was a longer pause. The sick man’s 
breathing got more and more laboured. 
Once or twice he looked in a shamed sort 
of way at the bowed head of the boy; and 
at last by an effort broke the silence again. 

“ Lad, th’ light is running—very low— 

I’d go easier—may be—if—if-” he 

stopped, then finished with a choking rush : 
" if ye could say ye’d forgi’en me.” 

The boy was silent. It seemed too much 
to ask. How could he forgive this cold¬ 
blooded outrage—this—he looked up ; the 
sick mans face had hardened, and his voice 
had grown for the moment stronger as he 
spoke again. 

“ No ! ” he muttered bet ween his teeth. 
“ 0’ course yo won’t ! Why should ye ? 
I were a fool to think it ! I tak’ it a’ back ; 
I’ll dee as I’ve lived ! ” 


Under his breath he groaned a curse. In 
those tragic circumstances it sounded too 
awful to Hutton to be believable, had he 
not seen the fierce, hard look on the dying 
man’s face. He shuddered, but his soul 
asserted its strength. 

“ You shan’t! ” he cried. “ You shan’t, 
if I can help it! I won’t let you go like 
that! Listen ! Before God, who hears us 
both, before God, I say to you that I forgive. 
And—and—may He forgive you too.” 

The man’s hand groped for his, as though 
the darkness veiled his dimming eyes. The 
boy bent over to catch the sound of scarce 
whispered words. 

“ Tlianky, lad !—And God—ha’ mercy— 
God-” 

And so the light went out. 

But behind all light and shadow sits God, 
Himself. 

♦ * * * 

Slowly fell night, and dazed and motionless 
the boy sat silent as the darkness grew. 
Tired out at length he fell into uneasy 
sleep. Well was it for him that the sea was 
fairly quiet that night, for he had sat un¬ 
heeding of his customary precaution of 
tying himself to the spar. He awoke with 
the early daylight to an overwhelming sense 
of loneliness. The haze on the horizon had 
grown more pronounced, but as yet he could 
distinguish nothing in it. Still, no doubt, 


the captain had been right ; they were 
nearing land. 

He turned to the cold, stiff form at his 
side. 

“ It is more fitting at sea,” he muttered, 
with a slight shiver. “ Besides, I could not 
stay beside it long.” 

Trembling a little, he bowed his head 
over the quiet figure, and closing his eyes 
and folding his hands, repeated softly in a 
low voice the words of the Lord’s Prayer. 

But he paused at the petition for forgive 
ness, “ as we forgive.” 

“ Oh ! ” he cried pitifully, “ I’m glad I 
did ! I’m glad I dicl! ” 

The prayer ended, he took his courage into 
firm hands and, bending over, loosened the 
cord that held the form in safety near the 
mast. 

Then, reverently, he turned the stark body 
over, and gently pushed it into the deep. 

And then the dread loneliness came more 
fiercely than ever upon him. 

With straining eyes upon the distant shade 
of land, and holding with one arm to the 
central spar, he cried aloud in his agony. 

0 God ! ” he called, and paused. 

“ 0 God! ” he called again, more 
brokenly than before. 

Then for very lack of speech his prayer 
was stopped. But our deepest wants are 
not measured bv our words. 


(To be continued.) 


Curious Cricket Bats. 


I irom time to time inventors and other 
ingenious folk have turned their 
attention to the game of cricket with a view 
to making improvements in the bat. Some 



of the notions evolved have been decidedly 
curious ; we illustrate above certain “fancy ” 
bats that were intended to supersede 
the ordinary “ willow.” 


Earlj' in 1887 a patent was granted for 
making a three-sided bat as per end section 
in Fig. 1. In order to reduce the weight of 
this implement the middle was hollowed out, 
and to preserve the wood the 
aperture was filled with oil. 

In February, 1884, the fees 
were paid in respect of a bat 
having an india-rubber edging 
on a wooden framework, the 
striking surface being a net¬ 
work of stretched gut, similar 
to Fig. 2. This bat was 
intended to be of special 
service to children. 

At the finish of the season 
1888 there was patented a 
method of altering the balance 
by means of a movable 
weight in a cavity formed 
lengthways in the handle. 
Fig. 3. A knob at the end 
was used for regulating the 
position of the weight upon 
the screw-bar. 

About the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, 1895, the idea shown 
by Fig. 4 was made public. 
To prevent splitting, a groove 
was formed round the edge 
and up the handle for the 
insertion of a border of cane 
or whalebone. 

Fig. 5 gives the interior 
structure of a queer notion 

E itentcd in August, 1893. 

ightness rather than strength 
was aimed at by the inventor, 
as an india-rubber tubing was 
folded as shown, then covered 
with canvas and fixed on a 
wooden support. To inflate 
the tubing, air was injected 
through t he stoppered end of 
the handle. 

After considering these highly ingenious 
devices we think that, after all, the common, 
ordinary bat will hold its own against 
all comers. J. N. 
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J. V.— There must be some delay in answering your 
query. We have submitted it to an expert on the 
question. Watch these columns. 

Town hoy.—T he Blow-worm is not a snake, but a 
lizard. It is quite true that, on being seized, it will 
become rigid and suffer the loss of a portion of its 
tail should it be roughly handled. To some extent 
the missing part will grow again. 

S. L. B.—There are many cyclists’ and motorists’ 
“ Route Maps ” of England and Wales. See those 
published by Bacon, Iliffe, and Upcott Gill. 

It. Harrison.— 1. Australia is certainly to be recom¬ 
mended of the two places, if a warm climate enters 
into consideration. Queensland, however, is likely 
to be too tropical for you. Why not try Western 
Australia ? 'Illis province offers many advantages 
to the would-be settler. 2. The Northern Territory, 
recently separated from South Australia, will be 
under its own administration, of course. It is 
hoped to encourage tobacco-planting there, among 
other industries. The northern natives are un¬ 
doubtedly in a wild state, but the province is being 
well policed. 

T. L. Pugh (Nottingham).—Drop smoking cigarettes 
at once, and run no further risk. The habit is a 
dangerous one in which to indulge. We have said 
so over and over again. You cannot liave been 
smoking long enough for it to have got a very strong 
hold upon you. 

ARCHIE M.—III our old-time coinage a “ tester ” was 
a sixpence, a “ groat” fourpence, and an " angel ” 
ten shillings. 

W ant-to-know.—T he "Sherwood Foresters” are 
the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Regiment. 
The depbc is at Derby. 

J. WILSON.—“ Canada’s Famous Long-Distance 

Trains ” were described in an illustrated article in 
our last volume (s-'e p. 379). We cannot give 
all the details required in this space. Look up the 
article referred to aud you will find what you want. 

HARVEY White.—D irections how to build a fishing- 
punt were given in our lost volume (see p. 1*24). It 
is quite possible for you to make a craft of this des¬ 
cription. Let us know if you are successful. 

It. M. P.—1. Think twice before going any further. 
You would be doing a foolish thing, in our opinion. 
2. The price asked by your correspondent is far in 
excess of the actual value. 

FUOTOG.—It is all a question of time. You can get 
a picture in almost nny light when you are working 
with the stand and can give a time exposure. If 
you have no time or oxposuro meter to work by. 
you must rely on your own experiments. 

•SCEPTICAL.—There is often a great deal of sense in the 
old " weather rhymes." Birds and beasts are all 
peculiarly sensitive to coming changes in the weather, 
and one "may obtain warning by ol>servat.ion of their 
movements. For instance, as stormy weather comes 
on, sea birds fly inland in search of food ; wild 
fowl leave the marshy grounds for higher lo<alities. 
It is a sign of bad weather when both swallows and 
rooks fly low. 


1*. A. R.—The island of Jersey has a Royal Militia ; 
there are similar corps in Guernsey and Alderney. 

W. Abrey.— 1. No such story has appeared in the 
“ B.O.P.’’ You must be confusing this magazine 
with some other. 2. Yes, the late G. A. Henty 
wrote more than one serial for us. 

Inquirer (Halstead).—You have been over-exercising 
evidently. After a rest start again, without dumb¬ 
bells, and go to work more slowly and carefully. 

N. G. HOLT.—The dimensions of a glider suitable to 
carry a person weighing from ten to eleven stone 
must be greatly increased, making the machine 
rather an unwieldy affair. The spar across the 
wings from tip top should be fifteen feet, and the 
covering between the frames should be three feet 
wide. The framework must also be considerably 
stouter; for this use wood 1 J' x 1' and bevel 
off all comers to save weight wherever possible. 
Fine steel piano-wire would also be more satisfactory 
to use in place of string for the various stays as it 
would stand the great strain better without stretching 
or snapping, and it can be tightened up by means 
of small screw strainers. A machine of this size 
requires to be very well stayed to keep it rigidly 
in shape. Don’t spare stays; wherever you see a 
necessity for an extra one put it in. 

II. Y. SMITH.—The crowns of George the Third and 
George the Fourth are worth seven shillings ; the 
half-crowns are worth four shillings ; the shillings 
are worth eighteenpence and the sixpence of George 
the Third sells at a shilling. 



A "Duck's Egg" Dream. 

Angry Bat : “ You’ve disgraced me, my lad ; 
now we’ll see what I can do with you 1 ” 


C. 11. W. Barron.—T he "Canoe" articles in the 
" B.O.P. ” are : " Canoes, and How to Build 

Them ” (Vol. VII) ; " How to make a Canvas Canoe " 
(Vol. VIII) ; “ A Portable Home, or How to Make 
a Travelling Canoe ’’ (Vol. XVIII) ; “ The Building 
of a Canvas Canoe made Easy " (Vol. XXIII) ; “ How 
to Build a Cheap though Efficient. Canvas Cain**- ” 
(Vol. XXVI) ; " How to make a Sectional Cam** ” 
(Vol. XXXID. The first three are the best from 
your point ot view. All the canoes described ..re 
safe, and a large number have been built by " B.t >. 1 *.” 
readers from the instructions given. 

J. II. B. Stewart.—Y ou have our full sympathy, but 
a moment's thought will show you that you cannot 
possibly obtain a Government appointment for 
which a medical examination has to be passed. 

Robin Hood.— 1. The light is thrown from the clock- 
tower at Westminster that members of Parliament 
may know the house is sitting. 2. Narcissuses in 
the sense you ineutiou. The Latin plural is narcissi. 
3. The rain does not cease before every flash of 
lightning. Watch the next thunderstorm and see 
for yourself. 

R. HlLLBOCSE.—1. " Outdoor Games ” is out of print, 
but a new edition is in preparation. 2. Several 
stories by Dr. Stables which appeared first in our 
columns have been reprinted. Write to our publisher 
for the List of Books issued by the Religious Tract 
Society. 3. No. 

J. F. L. ALLDRETT.—Write for the pamphlet to tJie 
Commanding Officer, Recruiting Head-quarters, 
Scotland Yard, 8.W. 


Notice to Contributors .—AU manuscripts intruded 
for the Boy’s Own Paper should he addressed to the 
Editor , 4 Bouverie Street. E.C., and must tore 
the name ana uuarcssvf tut tenner dearly written thermit, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contribution* 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unJtss 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them , or hold himself in any nay 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a amsidcrable time must nrces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religions 
Tract Society, with liberty for them , at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Rcpuhlication by 
authors on their oten account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS .—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep¬ 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. Replies on all questions of any 
general interest are given in these columns tn due 
course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, "B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie street, E.C. Letters snil to private 
addresses of members of the stuff are not answered. 
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CHAPTER XXI.-OVER THE EDGE. 

A LORE upon that wide, waterj' waste, 
driving slowly towards an unknown 
shore, poor crushed Dennis Hutton had 
slid down upon the lower decking of the 
raft, and dropping liia head between 
his hands remained thus for an un¬ 
reckoned space of time after the ordeal 
through which he had just passed, and 
the futile effort to voice his prayer of 
utter distress. The slap-slap of the 
water round him ; the weird scream of 
sea-birds over his head ; the play of 
steady wind through the space between 
bellying canvas and rigid spar; the 
regular rise and fall of the stout frame 
on which he sat: all made themselves 
known to him in confused fashion as he 
rested there motionless. But above all. 
and through all, was the sense of 
awful and oppressive solitude. 


Here he erected a cairn and flagstaff, scribbling upon the spar with a pencil he had in his pocket." (Seep. 724.) 
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That gasping, groaning fellow-creature, 
who had lain helpless beside him for so many 
days, had been at least company for him, 
and had kept away the fear of being left 
to himself. He had forgotten already that 
the man was his enemy ; already was willing 
to declare that at any pr.ce he would have 
recalled him if he could. 

The claims the poor, maimed wretch had 
made upon his care and watchfulness through 
those long days and nights when they two 
had lived upon a few square feet of plank, 
buoyed up upon some thousands of square 
miles of ocean—they two in a world of their 
own, cut off, as it seemed, for ever from 
any other communication with the rest of 
mankind—the claims made on him had 
filled his time, and given his mind a steady 
occupation, the value of which he had not 
realised till now, when he—he only—sat 
there, and— 

He raised his head and gave a startled 
look round. Surely there was a gasping 
cry for his help. 

“ Want anything ? ** he muttered me¬ 
chanically ; and even as he spoke the 
words his head dropped back, and his 
misery reasserted itself over tbe mockery 
of his fancies. Hour after hour he sat, dazed 
and motionless, pressed down with the weight 
of his own lonely condition. 

The inaction both of mind and body 
caused sleep at last to come to him ; and 
thus for long, wrapt first in dull despair, 
and then in heavy slumber, he sat curled 
in that attitude of pitiful dejection. Yet 
it was the sleep which ultimately made him 
look up ; for, not for the moment realising 
his position when consciousness returned 
once more to him, he raised his head. 

And thereupon new life flowed quickly 
back, and with it the call for new activity 
was heard. For, rising high and firm and 
clear from out the sea, was a line of cliffs, 
and long rolling miles of shelving shore. 
Land at last! The friendly earth again! 

New hopes were born on the instant. 
After the tossing sea, the hard unyielding 
shore; after the ceaseless moan and whistle 
of the winds, shelter from their force and 
the sharp sound of their voices. He stood 
up and threw out his hands. He shouted 
aloud. Jf he had had a cap he would 
undoubtedly have waved it. Oh, the good 
land ; the firm, unshaken land ! 

As yet it was many miles away, and 
movement was slow, horribly slow. The 
poor captain, only yesterday at this time 
groaning and gasping beside him, had been 
right; what in his ignorance he had called 
a cloud-bank, the experienced seafarer had 
at once conjectured to be land. And this 
morning, of course, it was far and away 
more clear than last night, only— 

He shook himself. He must forget this 
morning, for a time at least. Over and over 
again he murmured almost hysterical thanks 
for the sight of the distant cliffs and the 
rolling uplands. He must get nearer; an¬ 
other night must not pass at sea, if he could 
avoid it. There would be still some hours 
of sunlight. He examined his watch. It 
had of course suffered when the raft was 
immersed at that awful launching, but it 
kept time, and he had regulated it under 
the captain’s guidance by the sun itself. So 
he saw now that he would have some six 
or seven hours of daylight in w'hich to act. 

But things must be made to move, some¬ 
how. So long as there were only tumbling 
waves about him, and no means of marking 
progress, there was no incentive to work. It 
was different now. The wind was not suffi¬ 
ciently quick for him, he must lend a hand 
himself. He took things in with a rapid eye. 
One of the planks that had been saved from 
the wreck served him. It was long and 


heavy to handle, but a little work at it 
with the late captain’s Norwegian knife 
made notches rather more than half-way 
down, in which a foot or two of roping could 
be caught, and this again fixed to the raft 
edge would make a rough-and-ready row- 
lock for his plank sweep. The knife was 
not of the sharpest; it had served for 
hacking open two of the tins of beef, and 
was jagged a little ; but it did its work. In 
a short time he had a fairly efficient sweep 
to work in conjunction with the sail. 

And work he did ! All his dejection had 
gone. He even sang as he pulled on the 
long blade, and ran back with it over the 
timbers, when the full swing was past, 
throwing an occasional glance over his 
shoulder to see that he was not guiding his 
clu msy craft in a wrong direction. He would 
touch land ere nightfall, or know the reason 
why. 

The perspiration flowed from him, though 


TELL SOMEBODY. 

By Eben E. Rexford. 

L ET me tell yon something, comrade. 
That I’ve learned along the way; 

11 the blessings that life brings yon 
With each swiftly passing day 
Seem as hardly worth the counting. 

Since so small are they—so few— 

Yon can double them by sharing 
With the comrade next to you. 

Have you heard a kind word spoken 
To another in his need P 
Tell your neighbour all about it. 

And the little simple deed 
Will make warm your heart in telling. 

And the hearts of those who hear 
Will be gladdened by the knowledge. 

And their lives shall share its cheer. 

0, the little wayside blessings 
That we squander every day ! 

If we shared them with each other 
They would glorify the way. 

They would grow, as ’neath the sunshine 
Flowers in summer days unfold. 

Till each one of them had blossomed 
Into blessings manifold. 


he worked in shirt and pants, having cast 
off his other clothes for freedom of move¬ 
ment. He stopped now and again for a 
sip—he dared not drink too freely—from 
the water in the keg; and occasionally 
rested to regain his strength. He had 
toiled thus, off and on, for some five hours, 
when, turning for another brief glance at 
the now quickly-nearing land, he was sud¬ 
denly struck by its appearance. It stood 
fairly high—in parts to his left it seemed 
precipitous; but the general appearance 
was a terracing upland, shelving from the 
sea, and, so far as he might judge from 
memory of distances over the bay at home, 
he would hazard its being about three miles 
distant by now, the nearest portion being 
apparently a long shelving beach. 

But it was not so much the configuration 
of the land that struck him specially, not 
even—now he had for a few hours lived on 
the prospect of touching firm earth—the 
apparent bareness atid sameness of things. 
Ho shaded his eyes, and screwed his brows 
anxiously together with all his might to 
discover sign of human habitation; but 
nowhere, look as he would, could he see 
anything, along all the line of coast before 
him, that could lead him to any idea of the 
peopling of this unknown shore. 

“ Seems a pretty desolate sort of a show ! ” 


he muttered in a disappointed tone. “ Won¬ 
der where on earth it is. Falklands ? Well, 
I believe there are plenty of folks to be 
found there; though I can’t feel cocksure 
about it! ” 

He smiled bitterly. Geography had not 
been a strong point with him at school; 
he had hoped to go on to Cambridge as a 
classical student. He would gladly have 
exchanged whole pages of Latin lore now 
for a few paragraphs ol knowledge on matter* 
of South American geography. 

“ Well, it’s the Falklands, I suppose, or else 
the mainland. And that’s Patagonia, pre¬ 
sumably. I believe I do know as much as 
that. Or it might be some other island; 
there’s—let’s see—there’s Tierra del Fnego. 
I’m coming on! Well, wherever it is. 
I’m going to get ashore first, and find out 
afterwards.” 

Rather more than an hour later he had 
run himself ashore upon a shingly beach, 
that shelved slowly away from him and hid 
the land behind, coming in on top of a wave 
that lifted his raft well up on to the stones. 
He dropped his canvas, and made use of 
the rope for mooring his craft. He was 
learning in a school where failure might 
mean the loss of everything, and aUhia 
quick wits were at work. 

Not a stick or stump was within sight; 
not a rock or boulder within reach, to which 
the cable of the heavy frame might be 
lashed. Yet inside of twenty minutes of 
landing, after the first staggering sensation 
of touching the earth, shingly and shifty 
though it was, had passed, he had his craft 
moored. Noting the sign of high-water 
mark not far from where he stood, he found 
that his rope would carry beyond this. 
Above this line he kicked with active feet, 
and prodded with his sweep at the loose 
pebbles, till a long trough had been made 
in which he laid his plank, the cable being 
tied round the middle. Upon this he 
pushed back the bank of stones, and thua 
made a fairly Becure anchorage. 

And then he turned to plough his way 
up the beach and find out his position. 

Find out! Oh, the aw'ful dreariness^ 
the mournful solitude of that weird land t 
Even the wide sea seemed less desolate. 
At the least it had appeared to be alive, and 
here everything seemed dead. The higher 
he climbed up the terrace from the beach, 
the larger the vista of loneliness that waa 
unfolded to his hungering eyes. He had 
thought how good it would be, only to touch 
the land once more ; and now’! Ah, well, 
another bubble pricked. 

“ What is it all going to end in T ” he 
sighed wearily, as he threw himself upon the 
dry beach under his rugs, all his gear removed 
from the raft and stowed beside him. 

The morrow’s experience brought him 
no further comfort. True, luck was to some 
extent on his side, for the rolling wave* 
which the night before had been washing 
upon the Rhore were now quietened ; and to 
this he owed it that his raft was at present 
in no danger at its moorings. He reversed, 
too, his earlier idea as to there being little 
or no life on all the land he saw’. But al¬ 
though he discovered that the sparse bushes 
and stunted trees, sighted here and there 
up6n what else appeared to be a series of 
bare plains, sheltered certain forms of life* 
still, far as his eyes could range, he, and 
he only, was the representative of life 
human. 

Moreover, an added danger threatened 
him. He had noticed the evening before, 
noticed still further this second day, how 
much keener was his thirst here than it 
had been at sea. It was not on account of 
heat: the weather was mild and genial: 
and he doubted if it were solely on acoount. 
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of extra exertion. Fear seized him: he this Crusoe’s wilderness, after all. Well! all his things aboard again; he intended 

seemed to hear again the captain’s advice I’m going to find him out, and leave my to pull himself that day, if he could, along 

—“ keep ye by th’ water, lad, if ye can ! ” card.’’ the coast to find the river mouth. It was 

—and he set himself feverishly to find, first Disappointment again : and disappoint* hard work; but having, by dint of strenuous 
of all, water. It would never do to let his ment that showed the lad the necessity of exertion, got his sail into something like a 

keg be drained and have no knowledge of forethought in this lone land, or of a surety decent position, the wind being favourable 

where it might be filled. it would swallow him. Unthinkingly he had for his direction, he was enabled to make 

All that day, wherever he turned, the struck out for the distant animals, looking good progress with that and his sweep, 

same aridity troubled him. Even the bushes to find trace of some farm or ranch in In his waistcoat pocket lay twelve matches, 

amongst the stones gave no hint of water their near neighbourhood, only to discover They had suffered in his immersion, but on 

near. At last, afar off, after ascending after miles of weary tramping that a group the captain’s advice he had spread them 

some little distance inland, he saw a large of curiously staring wild creatures were out to dry, and had preserved them. For 

area glistening under the sun—evidently edging away from him, and stopping to all he knew they might soon be worth un- 

some lake. It was too lato for him to reach look back when they thought themselves told gold to him. HiB plan was to find the 

it that day, he had already lost several well out of danger, in the inquisitive way river, and then, failing to get on the track 

hours in reconnoitring. But, much re- of sheep. A visit long ago to the Manchester of human beings, to break up his raft, 

lieved, he retraced his footsteps to the shore, Zoo, and a retentive memory, made him lighten it, and make it smaller and more 

and early next morning put up some pro- aware that he was looking upon a species manageable. He would then penetrate up 

visions and set out for the spot. Ho had of llama ; and a searching with eager eyes the stream, supposing it to be in any way 

nothing in which to carry water, but so far served to show him that he was no nearer to navigable. 

there was plenty in the keg : all he wanted human habitation. But the closer proximity He had by now decided that the land 

now' w r as to know w'hore to obtain it if need- to the edge of the valley strengthened his upon which he had been thrown must be 

ful: the means of transport he would settle belief in the existence of a river. Patagonia. The herd of llamas—or, to give 

later. But when he reached the lake he By now', however, it was growing late. them their usual name, guanacos—had led 

found, to his surprise, it was an area of He had come far, and had only a piece of him to that conclusion, 
snow-white crystals. He put a pinch to biscuit left for sustenance. He was, more- “ And a pretty dreary sort of a show 

his mouth. over, parched with thirst. He had risked it iB, in all conscience ! ” he said to him- 

“ Whew! ” he whistled. “ Salt, by all too much ; he must get back at once to self, bitterly. “ Wish I knew a bit more 

that’s aggravating ! That’s the last thing the certainty of water. Hutton turned about it. Up there ”—he nodded his head 

I’m looking for.” hastily and retraced his footsteps, and mechanically in the direction of the north— 

Yet indirectly this journey helped him. after hours of wandering, overtaken by the “ will be Buenos Ayres, somewhere about. 

He had come in the direction of the cliffs dark, was forced by the impossibility of Of course I’m pulling away from it, but 

he had seen from the sea, and he now noticed making any further progress in safety to I must go where I think I’ll find water, 

three or four large birds circling in the air rest upon the edge of the great desert till Besides, a few miles more or less, after all 

above them. The land, too, in that locality daylight came again. Then, still parched, the hundreds I’ve been knocked along, 

seemed to sink away to a valley farther and dejected, he picked his weary way in won’t matter ! ” 

inland. No doubt, away there lay water, the early dawn along the shore, till he found He was getting into the habit of talking 

and almost to a certainty, he told himself, at length the raft, and drank eagerly from aloud to himself; it seemed to make things 

a river flowed along that valley. He strained the water keg. But the lesson was learnt; a trifle less lonely. 

his eyes to take in all the country round, he could not afford to go too rashly to work. Hour after hour of weary, back-aching 
and suddenly caught sight of what he took Revived by the drink and some food, work followed; but he made progress, 

to be a herd of cattle upon the farther edge he put into action a resolve that he had been coming at last to the neighbourhood of the 

of the valley, perhaps some six miles away. turning over in his mind through the half cliffs, and eventually, to his unspeakable 

The sight gave him new hope. awake dark hours, and the long struggle relief, rounding them, and entering what 

“There’s life yet!” he shouted* in his back to the raft. He would no longer stay seemed to be the mouth of a large river. Far 

excitement. “Some one’s knocking about in this spot where he had landed. He piled above in the tranquil sky circled great birds. 
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“ Vultures! ” he exclaimed ; then memory 
coming again to his aid he corrected himself. 

“ No ; condors, of course. My ! What grand 
chaps ! ” as he watched the motionless wings 
gliding through the plains of the upper air. 

He managed to find anchorage ere the 
tide had turned, and next day was carried 
up-stream to the region of fresh water in¬ 
fluence. Here his work began again with 
renewed severity. That bright blue stream, 
tinged faintly with a whitish hue, ran far 
too swiftly seawards for him ever to hope 
to make progress against it on his raft. 
He therefore set himself between tides to 
break up the cumbrous but useful frame, 
and, jealous of each single portion to the 
smallest nail or shortest bit of rope, con¬ 
veyed the whole piecemeal above the high- 
water mark. It was hard work with the 
largest spars, but he managed it all after 
two days’ strenuous labour. 

He made his way back to the cliffs when 
he had done this, and stood upon the vantage 
ground of their height, and his heart sank 
again. No sign on land of any human 
kind, no sign at sea of any passing ship ; 
not even the far distant trail of a steamer’s 
smoke against the clear sky. He went 
back again to his stores, and selecting a 
manageable spar tied a piece of rope to it, 
and pushed it out into the stream, holding 
one end of the rope in his hand. Over his 
arm he took a piece of the canvas which 
had served him for a sail; and thus set out 
again for the base of the cliffs. Arrived 
here, he contrived to drag his spar from the 
water and up a roundabout shelving 
route, by slow and painful degrees, to the 
summit of the rocks, and here he erected 
a cairn and flagstaff, scribbling upon the 
spar with a pencil he had in his pocket. 

Two lonely, monotonous weeks followed, 
and then the question of food began to press 
him. There was so little life—a few shell¬ 
fish below the tides—an occasional catch in 
the sea with string and a bent nail,—and 
no sign that he could see of any fresh-water 
fish. He came at last to trapping some 
curious little mice that scurried about under 
the thickets, and overcame his repugnance 
to eating them. These and the fish needed 
to be cooked, and two of his matches 
were used in starting a fire. Once this was 
started, however, he had managed to keep 
it always alight, with the brushwood from 
the thickets. 

Maddened at last by the loneliness; 
sick for want of company, even if it were 
only some savage native, so he were a 
human being ; and in despair of ever being 
sighted from those deserted seas, he made 
his great resolve. He would go up-stream, 
strike some place surely of more promise, 
and come somehow into touch with men, 
let the struggle to reach them be ever so 
hard. He did not care how difficult the task, 
so he could eventually win his way out. 

He built a smaller raft just able to float 
him and the absolutely necessary gear he 
must take. He would tow this up-stream, 
it was the only way, but it was essential 
that he should have it, to enable him to 
transport his few belongings. These had 
to be fixed upon a small stage well above 
the water, which frothed over the boards 
as he towed the craft against the current. 
Still anxious to keep a fire, and yet preserve 
his matches, he usod an empty meat- 
can, punching holos in the bottom and 
sides, and placing in it some rotten wood, of 
which he found a good supply and which 
smouldered and glowed for hours without re¬ 
plenishing, especially in the draught caused 
by towing. 

The journey up the river was hard enough, 
and fraught with no little danger and excite¬ 
ment. In several places he came across 


large deposits of whitened bones, evidently 
from their size those of the guanaco, and 
once or twice he passed the body of some 
recently dead animal. He observed that 
these had died of violence, and at first won¬ 
dered if the condor could be the guanaco’s 
aggressor. But spying one day a large 
beast, afar off, spring suddenly out upon a 
guanaco from behind, he was led to the 
knowledge that he were wise to guard 
against similar surprise on his own account, 
and always after that took care to pile a 
good fire before he slept at night on the bank 
of the river. Indeed, when it were possible 
he took the precaution of floating himself out 
across the river to one of the many islets 
which in places rose from the water, where 
he might spend the night with less anxiety. 

On one of these occasions ho was about 
to put off in the morning from a small 
islet well covered with brushwood, when 
he heard noises a little distance up the 
river bank. Looking from behind the Bhrub 
he saw several tall natives passing up the 
stream on the bank opposite the one along 
which he had travelled. The first instinct 
was to hail them, so great was his joy at 
once more seeing human beings, even beings 
such as these ; but wiser second thoughts 
prevailed. They looked so wild a crowd, 
skin-clad, and armed with trailing spears, 
that he decided it w'ere wiser to lie low 
and give them a wide berth till such 
time as he could more easily ascertain their 
probable attitude towards a lonely white; 
and he felt glad that his craft, was out of 
sight under the lee of the bank, and that, 
being on an island, it had not been necessary 
to light a fire that night. 


So, after many tiring and anxious days, 
ho came at length to where the valley, 
hitherto wide and with shelving sides, grew 
narrower and more hemmed in, high 
cliffs taking the place of the earlier terraces. 
Here again he saw the wheeling condors, 
and here, mooring his trusty little raft, he 
made a detour to reach the high ground and 
take another survey of the land. At last, 
surely, he must be nearing something of 
more promise. Far ahead up the valley 
now he got occasional glimpses of clouds, 
or snow, and what looked to him like the 
outline of high hills. He therefore proposed 
to climb round to the back of the cliffs 
and see what better things might be in 
store. 

And thus, after an hour’s stiff work, he 
slowly won his way over the edge of the 
little world in which he had of late been 
moving. Slowly a larger vista opened out 
before him, and coming at last to the sum¬ 
mit he saw—a long, long plain of never- 
ending shingle, with here or there sullen 
thicket, and here or there sparse, burnt- 
looking grass. In the distance, a herd of 
guanacos : overhead the circling condors: 
far off, a line of cold, forbidding hills. From 
behind a bush hard by a condor sailed up 
into the air, disturbed at its meal. He 
watched it in a dull, dazed way. Then he 
seemed to realise his position, and suddenly 
his hands shot out helplessly towards the 
heavens. 

“ How long ? ” he cried, in utter despair, 
“ how long ? ” 


And falling upon the white ground, he 
shut out the sight of the weary plain from 
his tired eyes. 

(To be continued .) 



Our “ B.O.R.” Draughts Column. 


Problem No. 137. 


By C. J. Greensword (Tottenham). 



WHITE. 


White to move and win. 

W e recently observed this very creditable 
composition in the British Deaf Times , 
an exceedingly interesting and well-conducted 
journal for the deaf and dumb. It illustrates 
how terminations may hinge upon that 
technical ending known as the “ First 
Position,” several specimens of which wo 
havo previously shown. In this particular 
example white endeavours to force the 
“ First Position ” play to a win, but black 
is enabled to avoid it. But in doing so 
falls into an alternative win which is both 
pretty and impressive. 


Solution to Prorlem No. 136. 

By Henry O. Robinson (P. & O. 

S.S. Sardinia). 

Position:—Black men on 2, 4, 6, 7; 
Kings 22, 32. White men on 9, 12, 14, 15, 
23, 27, 31. White to move and win. 

23—18 2— 9 16— 8 9—18 (a)31—27» 

32—23 12— 8 22—16 3—26 9—13 

9— 6 4—11 8— 3 5— 9 26—30* 

Continue: 13-17, 30-26, 18-22, 26-30. 
Black is now forced to crown on 29. Where¬ 
upon white forces the win by a regular phase 
of ending previously demonstrated. It runs 
thus17-21, 27-24, 22-25, 24-20, 25-29, 
20-16, 29-25, * 30-26, 25 -29, 16-12, 29-25, 
12-8, 25-29, 8-4, 29-25,4-8, 25-29, 8-11, 
29-25, 11-15, 25-29, 15-18,29-25, 26-30, 
etc. White wins. 

(а) 26-30, 18-22, ( b) 31-27, 9-14, 27-23, 
22-26. Drawn. 

(б) 30-26, 9-13. Drawn. 


Games. 

Game No. 76.—“ Kelso.” 


The following is from “ The Encyclopaedia 
of Draughts,” noticed in our last draughts 
column :— 


10—15 

6—22 

4— 8 

1— 6 

3—10 

22—17 

26—17 

29—25 

(a)22—17 

30—25 

11—16 

8—11 

8—11 

0—10 

6— 9 

23—18 

27—23 

25—22 

17—13 

13— 6 

15—22 

11—15 

16—20 

10—17 

2— 9 

2:»—18 

24—19 

31—27 

21—14 

25—22 

9—14 

15—24 

11—16 

7—10 

10—14 

18— 9 

28—19 

17—14 

14— 7 

Drown 


(a) 22-18 is the most natural-looking 
move, but it makes a situation which arises 
from several other openings, and it loses. 
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Sea-Training for Boys : 



Or, I»iTe on an Indus-trial ’Training Ship. 

Written and Illustrated with Drawings and Photographs 



ATURALLY, the 
Goshawk had been 
designed for com¬ 
fort, and as very 
little alteration 
has taken place 
below deck, it 
can be imagined 
what a comfort¬ 
able home she 
makes. On deck, 
too, as already 
stated, her yacht¬ 
like appearance 
still remains, the 
deck timbers being kept spotless by the boys, 
the sails (when not in use) stowed away 
neatly in their white canvas covers, rope- 
ends coiled up in regulation style, and all 
brass-work fittings brightly polished. Her 
rig, however, has been altered from “schoo¬ 
ner ” to “brigantine,” the latter com¬ 
bination of “ square ” and '* fore-and-aft ” 
being considered to afford better facilities 
for the training of the boys. Her com¬ 
plement is as follows :—60 boys and 
captain, chief officer, second mate, two 
instructors, a cook, and steward. Every 
day, weather permitting, the boys have 
to work the vessel out of the Sound into 
the Channel, and there go through all the 
various manoeuvres connected with the 
working of a sailing ship, the theory of 
which they learnt on board the Mount 
Edgcumbt, and have now to put into 
practice. 

And here a word in praise of the w*ay 
in which the lads work the vessel. Orders 
are carried out by them with real expedi¬ 
tion, and it is marvellous to see the ease 
with which the little chaps handle the 
heavy gear, or to see them going aloft and 
out on the yards in the teeth of the wind, 
as if to the manner born. And their 
evolutions are performed in no mere 
mechanical spirit of obedience to com¬ 
mand, for the boys are capable of manag¬ 
ing the ship entirely by themselves. 

On one occasion his Majesty’s inspector 
had the pleasure of being taken for a 
cruise in the Goshawk, in complete charge 
of a lad of fourteen, who gave all orders 
and put the ship through all the usual 
manoeuvres without a hitch, the captain 
and his Majesty’s inspector watching with 
much gratification the boy’s achievement. 

Then, in addition to the sail drill 
afforded during the cruise, the boys are 


By A. NORMAN WALLING. 

PART H. 

taught to “heave the lead,” i.t., to take 
the ship’s soundings, are put through 
life-saving drill, take the time by the sun, 
and fix the vessel’s latitude and longitude. 
Occasionally parties of boys are taken 
ashore by the captain and instructed in 
marine surveying, taking heights of dis¬ 
tant hills, buildings, lighthouses, etc. 

Should the weather be too bad for 
cruising, the youngsters are employed in 
boat practice, lead and line, boxing the 
compass, signalling, sail-making, repairing 
clothes, sails, and ropes, and cleaning the 
ship. The whole of the ship’s sails, all 
running and standing rigging, mats, and 
fenders are made by the boys themselves, 
and repairs of all sorts about the ship are 
done by them. So that if at the end of 
his third or fourth summer, as the case 
may be, aboard the Goshawk , the boy is 
not well on the way to becoming a sailor, 
he probably never will be one. 

But as it is, unfortunately, impossible 
for the committee to find sea berths for 
all the lads who pass through their hands, 
the instructions are not confined to sea¬ 
manship alone. Hence we find on board 
the Mount Edgcumbt a tailor’s shop, in 
which the boys make all their own clothes, 
with the exception of serge trousers; a 
shoe-maker’s shop, where a r-mall staff of 
boys turn out footwear of a lasting dura¬ 
bility; and a carpenter’s shop. 

So much for the lads’ technical educa¬ 
tion. Every day, of course, in addition 
to the latter, they receive instruction in 
the ordinary school curriculum, when they 
are under the charge of a competent resi¬ 
dent master and assistants, and are sub¬ 
ject to annual examinations by his 
Majesty’s inspectors, precisely the same 
as schools on shore. As regards their 
physical training, too, they are well looked 
after. Each day gymnasium instruction 
in either one or other of the following is 
given :—Swedish drill, parallel bar, jump¬ 
ing-horse, Indian clubs, single-stick, and 
boxing, and, in addition, sixty Lee Met- 
foTd rifles are kept on board, w r ith which 
the boys are taught the use of firearms. 

In connection with the ship there is a 
floating swimming-bath, moored a little 
up the river, and on shore there is an 
excellent playing-field, where the lads in¬ 
dulge in football, cricket, and other out¬ 
door games, on the two half-holidays in 
the week. Between the instructions, too, 
there are short interval? when the lads 


may do what they like, as long as they 
keep out of mischief, intervals which are 
usually spent running about the broad 
deck, playing leap-frog, etc., or indulging 
in a friendly boxing bout. Slinging ana 
stowing hammocks, airing bedding, pre¬ 
paring meals, cleaning mess gear (in plain 
English, cleaning pots and pans), cleaning 
ship, etc., are all duties performed by the 
boys themselves in turn. 

The company is divided into two 
watches, and to each watch there are 
a number of boys dignified by the title 
of “ cooks of messes,” whose duties are 
to lay the tables and serve the meals, and 
to take charge of the mess. The food is 
good and wholesome: in fact, one officer 
is fond of telling his charges when any 
discontent is shown, vrhich is very seldom, 
that they fare much better in this respect 
than many an actual seaman does. This, 
together with the cleanliness everywhere 
apparent, is doubtless the reason why so 
very few cases of sickness are reported. 
Indeed, it is very rarely that a case of 
such seriousness arises that it cannot be 
dealt with at the little cottage hospital 
which is situated on shore at a convenient 
distance from the ship. 

When the weather does not permit of 
the usual run on deck during “ stand 
easy,” the boys are allowed to amuse 
themselves on the main deck in any manner 
they please, draughts and dominoes, a 
little sparring, or “ touch-and-go,” being 
pei haps the most popular games. Those 
who are musical have full scope to 
cultivate their taste, for both the Mount 
Edgcumbt and the Goshawk possess bands 
of their own, of which they are naturally 
very proud. 

The boys receive a sound, if not strict 
moral training, and religion plays an im¬ 
portant part in their daily routine. Not 
only does each day open and close with 
silent prayer, but there are both morning 
and evening prayers, when the whole com¬ 
pany are present on deck, grace is sung 
before and after meals, whilst religious 
teaching is a part of the school curriculum. 
On Sundays, morning and evening ser¬ 
vices, and Sunday school in the afternoon, 
are held. Smoking is forbidden either 
aboard ship or elsewhere, and bad lan¬ 
guage is strongly repressed. 

The lads are encouraged to advance 
themselves by the prospect of promotion, 
first to leading seaman, then to second- 

[class 










On board the "Goshawk.’* sea-going tender to the Industrial Training Ship "Mount Edgcumbe.' 
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class petty officer, to first-class petty officer, 
and finally bo captain of the forecastle, 
fore-top, main-top, as the case may be. 
Good-conduct badges are also awarded to 
deserving boys each year after the first 
twelve months, and for every good- 
conduct badge the boy receives pay. Each 
year, too, prizes and certificates are 
awarded to the boys who have passed the 
tests in the various branches of instruction. 

The day on which these prizes are dis¬ 
tributed is the red-letter day of the year. 
A distinguished and influential gathering 
is welcomed to the gaily-bedecked ship to 
the lively strains of the ship’s band, the 
yards being manned by rows of boys in 
full-dress uniform, and the visitors are 
welcomed on board by a guard of honour 
formed by the boys, who stand to atten¬ 
tion with their rifles to their shoulders. 

After a formal inspection by the Admiral 
commanding the port, the annual meeting 
and prize distribution is held, following 
which the lads go through a gymnastic 
display for the benefit of the visitors. The 
day is looked upon as a holiday by the 
boys, who enjoy the proceedings every 
whit as much as their visitors. In addi¬ 
tion to the weekly half-holidays, and the 
usual holidays at Easter, Whitsun, August 
and Christmas, one fortnight’s leave each 
year is granted to boys of good conduct. 

Now, presuming the boy to have served 
his full time on the Mount Edgcumbe , 
let us see what happens afterwards. 

Naturally, in view of the lad’s training, 
a sea-faring life is to be preferred for him. 
Sea faring may be divided under three 
heads—the Royal Navy, the Mercantile 
Marine, and the Fishing Industry. 
Berths in the first-named are often found 


for lads from the Mount Edgcumbe, 
several of whom have distinguished them¬ 
selves by being placed first on the Exam¬ 
ination List at the end of the first year, 
on H.M.S. Impregnable (Naval training 
ship), but by far the greater number are 
drafted into the Mercantile service, for 
which their training has especially fitted 
them. 

Here we find them placed in various 
capacities—as ship’s boys, or steward's 
boys, in some cases even (after passing 
their examinations) as quarter-deck ap¬ 
prentices, and, judging from the reports 
which come to hand of their subsequent 
career, many have owed a great deal to 
the thorough training which they received 
on board the Mount Edgcumbe. As an 
instance, one smart lad not only passed 
his apprenticeship examination, but ob¬ 
tained a second mate’s certificate as well, 
and became second officer on a large 
barque trading to Natal and Australia, a 
position any sailor might well be proud of. 

One of the best openings the committee 
have been successful in finding for the 
boys has been through the interest of Sir 
John Pender, as signal boys, etc., on the 
cable ships of the Eastern Telegraph Com¬ 
pany; whilst the fishing industry also 
offers a fair field for honest, if hard work, 
and claims a proportion of the Mount Edg¬ 
cumbe lads. Where it is impossible to 
find sea faring berths, then occupations 
of some sort are found for the lads ashore, 
and, briefly put, these occupations com¬ 
prise tailoring, shoe-making, carpenter¬ 
ing, farm service, and positions in com¬ 
mercial houses, whilst a few boys return 
to their parents, to be placed in such 
situations as the latter may think fit. 


But whatever their calling, and where- 
ever situated, every endeavour is made 
by the committee and management of the 
training ship to keep in touch with their 
old boys, and so retain their influence for 
good. This is not an easy task, for it 
must be remembered that these lads, 
many of whom come from the slums, are 
sent out into the world again at an age 
when they are the most susceptible to 
environment. It is for thi3 reason that 
the management feel that if the age limit 
could be raised from sixteen to eighteen, 
their chances of success would be greatly 
increased. 

In conclusion, it may be said of us that 
in giving this picture of life on board 
the training ship, we have been careful 
only to paint it in glowing colours, and 
that after all is said, the ship is nothing 
more than a place of detention. To this 
we would reply that nothing is more neces¬ 
sary in the training of lads then judicious 
restraint and discipline of some sort, and 
as regards their liberty, the boys of the 
Mount Edgcumbe are very little, if any, 
worse off than the ordinary boarding- 
school student, who ia also restricted to 
bounds ; whilst as for the absence of home 
comforts, it must again be pointed out that 
in the majority of cases the home of the 
“industrial ” lad is a place where comfort 
is not, and he is far better off where he 
is. 

And now it is time we said “ good-bye ” 
to the genial staff, and laughing, little, 
bare-footed sailor boys, and so, with warm 
handshakes, and amid cries of “ Come 
again, sir,” we descend the gangway and 
are rowed ashore in the jollyboat by the 
smart little lads of the Mount Edgcumbe. 


^ 

^ ^ 4^ 





he sky was 
cloudless; a 
gentle breeze 
cooled the air ; 
the river flowed 
calmly between 
the lazily 
waving trees; 
and it seemed 
I ^that anyone 

\jr who was luck y 

enough to be 
free from work 
on this July 
afternoon must, of necessity, be happy. 
But the face of the schoolboy, sculling in 
leisurely fashion down stream, was clouded 
with melancholy. 

“ There’s no getting away from it, Riley. 
I’m a failure, a miserable failure ! ” 

His companion, who was steering, gave 
him a glance of impatience. 

“Ass!” ho said. “You’re nothing of 
the kind.” 


“ I am,” the other insisted. “ You 
don’t know all I dreamt of doing when I 
came to the school three years ago. I 
meant to be popular with everyone. I 
wanted to got into the First Eleven cricket 
and the First Eleven footer. I made up 
my mind to be good all round—at work 
as well as at sport. And I’m bad all 
round.” 

“ You’re not, Bocston. You’re just a 
happy medium.” 


'S Popularity : 
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A School Story. 

By LEONARD DALE. 

Beeston’s face assumed an expression of 
disgust. 

“ Ugh ! ” he grunted. 

“ You’re better than I am, anyway. I’m 
simply no earthly good at any blessed 
thing! And don’t worry. What’s the 
good of worrying ? ” 

“Oh! you’re different, Riley. You’re 
not made my way. I hate being just a 
nonentity. I’d rather be a downright ass, 
like—” ho paused. 

“Like me!” tho other finished for him. 
“ Don’t worry about hurting my feelings, 
Beeston. I haven’t got any. At Latin, 
this morning, old Slitherton told me I was 
the stolidest mass of imbecility he had over 
met in a long and varied experience as a 
schoolmaster; and then he gave me a 
hundred lines, because, instead of being 
offended, I smiled at him cheerfully.” 

“ You’re popular, anyway. The fellows 
like you. But they just ignore me. I don’t 
believe half of ’em know I exist.” 

“/ know you,” returned the other, 
“and I like you pretty well.” 

“ Hanged if I know why! ” growled 
Beeston with a vicious pull at his sculls. 

Riley gave a shout of laughter. 

“ Look here ! ” he said. “ If you don’t 
stop grumbling, I’ll pitch you overboard. 
Count your blessings, man ! Do you know, 
I heard Clifton say tho other day, that if 
your bowling improved in length a bit, 
you’d be worth j r our place in the Second 
next season.” 


“ The Second ! ” Beeston scoffed. 

“ Come, old man, you’re not fifteen yet. 
Did you expect to play for the First at the 
age of twelve ? ” 

A grunt was the only reply. 

“ Then, look at your swimming ! You’re 
the best swimmer of your age at the school.” 

“ What’s the good of swimming ? Nobody 
cares a fig about that.” 

“ Don’t they, though ! When I’m swal¬ 
lowing most of the shallow end at the baths 
in a vain endeavour to get across with 
both feet off the bottom, do you think there’s 
no wicked envy in my heart when I see you 
disporting yourself at the eight-foot end ? ” 

“ That’s all very well,” began the other, 
and then stopped with a frown of discontent. 

“ I tell you what it is, Beeston—you’re 
craving for Fame with a capital F. Well! 
who knows ? You may rescue some fair 
damsel from a watery grave one of these 
days and spring to notoriety in a moment! ” 

Beeston smiled feebly. 

“ You’re an ass, Riley !” he said. 

For a time they floated on in silence. 
Riley lolled back in his seat, idly twisting 
the ropes of the rudder into knots. Presently 
ho aroused his companion with the words : 

Steady, man ! We’re drifting near the 
weir.” 

Beeston glanced over his shoulder. And 
then something happened so quickly that 
the little group of boys on the bank could 
not tell exactly what it was. Beeston’s 
scull seemed to catch in something; he 
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medals and presentation watches. The 
entire school, from the Sixth to the Lower 
First, agreed that they ought to be granted 
a half-holiday in honour of Beeston’s 
heroism. 

Riley had soon responded to treatment 
by the Rchool ambulance corps, and the day 
after his immersion seemed none the worse 
for it. On the contrary, he was in the 
highest spirits, and went from group to 
group, fanning the enthusiasm over his 
rescue, and painting in vivid colours the 
difficulties and dangers with which Beeston 
had so courageously contended. 

“ I’d tied the ropes round my waist, 3 ? ou 
know ! ” he repeated again and again. 
“ Frightfully silly thing to do, of course. 


but who’d have thought the boat was going 
to turn turtle ? And there was old Beeston 
underneath the boat, trying to undo the 
knots—a double knot it was, and every¬ 
thing in a horrid tangle. Every minute 
I expected to plunge over the weir. I 
could hear the splash of the water—honestly, 
I could. But old Beeston was just as cool 
as though he were on land, undoing a knot 
in his bootlace. Talk about pluck ! ** 

To the intense exasperation of the Lower 
Third, who wore wiId ly eager for hero-worship, 
Beeston did not appear. He had been taken 
to the Infirmary after his immersion, and 
there he had remained ever since. The 
doctor stated that he was suffering 
from nervous shock. 

At last, one evening, when the 
entire school was assembled in the 
Big Hall for “prep,” 
Beeston walked into the 
room accompanied by the 
Head Master. 

The Lower Third, thinking 
that their chance had come 
at last, began to cheer, and 
soon the entire school 
followed their lead. The 
Head, who wore his most 
benevolent expression, walked 
to the dais in the middle of 
the room and held up his 
hand for silence. Beeston 
stood by his side, pale and 
with downcast eyes. The 
Head Master tucked his 
hands beneath his gown and 
began to speak. 

“ I am sure,” he began, 
“ that we arc all very pleased 
and proud to welcome Beeston 
back amongst us once again, 
and I know that you will all 
wish me to tell him how 
highly we think of him for 
the courage and coolness 
which he displayed on Wed¬ 
nesday last.” 

Beeston glanced up for an 
instant with a look of appeal 
in his eyes. 

“ Looks pretty miserable ! ” 
some one whispered to Riley. 

‘‘That’s his modesty.” 
was the reply. “ Good old 
Beeston ! ” 

“ His readiness on that 
occasion,” the Head Master 
continued, “ to sacrifice his 
life for his friend is an 
example for all of us. Thanks 
to his presence of mind and 
plucky determination, what 
might have been a fatal 
accident—” 

Beeston looked up again. 
“ Please, sir ! ” he said. And 
then, as the Head Master 
showed signs of ignoring the 
interruption, he said in a 
louder voice : 

“ Sir ! I want to say something.” 

He stood up on the edge of the dais, his 
face colourless, his eyes looking straight 
towards Riloy. His voice was strained 
and high-pitched. 

“ It wasn’t an accident,” he said. “ I 
did it on purpose. I tipped the boat over on 
purpose. I wanted to—to make myself 
popular. I thought I could rescue Riley 
easily. I didn’t know he had tied those 
knots. And—and I thought he was going 
to be drowned.” 

Ho stood for a moment without speaking, 
and then, in an utter silence, hurried from 
the room. 

For a few moments after the door closed 
behind him, the silence continued. Even 


wrenched at it violently and, in a moment, 
the boat overturned. 

There was a shout of laughter from the 
bank and then some one called : 

“ Clumsy ass ! ” 

Beeston’s head appeared above the water. 

“ Where’s Riley ? ” he shouted. 

“ He hasn’t shown up yet,” came the 
reply, with a note of alarm in it. 

Beeston dived. After a few seconds ho 
appeared again. 

“ Ho’s caught up in the ropes of the 


approached the bank many hands helped 
him ashore. Riley was limp and unconscious 
—apparently dead. Beeston staggered to 
his feet for a moment, and then sank in a 
faint to the ground. 


II. 

Beeston was famous at last. Every¬ 
one was talking about him. The 
Sixth wondered if they could obtain a 
Royal Humane Society cer¬ 
tificate for him. The Lower 
Third spoke wildly of gold 


" * He's caught up 
in the ropes of the 
rudder.' he gasped. 
* Get some help ! *" 


rudder,” he gasped. ‘‘Get some help!” 
He dived a second time. The boat floated 
slowly towards the weir. 

By now the group on the bank was roused 
to action. Two boys rushed off for a rope. 
Another, obeying his instinct rather than 
his reason, threw a life-belt, which disap¬ 
peared with a swirl over the weir. Another 
began to cast off his clothes. 

Once again Beeston came to the surface, 
his face haggard with alarm. He drew a 
deep breath and dived a third time. Then, 
just as the boy on the hank was swimming 
to his assistance, he rose, and this time the 
onlookers saw that he was dragging Riley 
with him. 

There was a shout of relief and as he 
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the Head Master seemed incapable of think¬ 
ing of anything to say. Everyone had been 
stunned into silence by Beeston’s confession. 

And then some one started a laugh. Who 
it was, no one knows ; but many declare it 
was Riley. That laugh saved the situation ; 
for the laugh became infectious and spread, 
until, when the humour of the situation had 
fully dawned upon the school, the whole 
room was laughing. 

The laughter gave the Head Master a 
chance to recover himself. 

“ I am glad,” he continued, “ that the 
school has taken that attitude towards 
Beeston’s action. In risking the life of his 
friend for the purpose of gaining a false 
popularity, Beeston was guilty of conduct 
reprehensible in the highest degree. To 
a large extent, however, he has expiated 
his guilt by his courage in rescuing his friend, 
and by what is, to my mind, his still greater 
courage in confessing his guilt before the 
school.” 

The Lower Third perceived their oppor¬ 
tunity and cheered. 


III. 

It was the occasion of the “ Past v. Present ” 
Cricket Match, two years later. Robinson 
Junior sat on a seat on the edge of the ground 
in an attitude which was almost prayerful. 
His sister sat beside him, whirling her 
sunshade round and round, watching, some¬ 
times the cricket, but more often the gay 
crowd of onlookers around her. 

There came a faint click from the field, 
and Robinson Junior groaned. 

“ What’s happened ? ” demanded his 
sister. 



A 


rimE next step is to withdraw both shutters 
J[ and the dividing card from the slide, and 
insert something to serve as a focussing- 
screen, a spoilt plate partly developed and 
fixed, or even a plain glass with tissue paper 



Fig. 2 (half actual size). 

a, groove for shoulder of slide; B, thin wood, in- by 
3* T ff in. ; c, level of top of camera; d, plane of back 
frame. 

pasted over one side ; and see that it bears 
up against the rabbet of the slide so as to 
occupy the place of the plate, wedging it up 
in this position, if necessary, witn slips of 
wood or cardboard. Take the lens panel and 
screw the lens home into its flange, coat the 
edges of the lens panel with glue, and insert 
it in its approximate position. Then, while 
the glue is still viscous, focus the image of 
some distant object upon the temporary 
focussing-screen. 

As the top will still be removed for con¬ 
venience in moving the lens panel to and 
fro, a dark cloth can be put over the top to 
shade the image. When the image is exactly 
focussed, the lens panel will remain in the 


“ Another wicket down ! Bowled—off 
stump,” came the reply in a growl. 

44 Things always happen when I’m not 
looking ! * declared Miss Robinson in a tone 
of vexation. “ That’s nine wickets down, 
isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How many more do the ‘Present’ want 
to win ? ” 

“ Sixty-onc.” 

“ H’m ! ” commented Miss Robinson, 
in tones of exasperating cheerfulness. 
“ Looks as if the * Past ’ will win, doesn’t 
it?” 

Robinson Junior ground his teeth. 

The eleventh man appeared from the 
pavilion. 

44 If only he can keep his wicket up ! ” 
implored Robinson Junior. 

44 Don’t worry ! ” came in cheerful tones 
from an Old Boy behind him. “ It will 
all be over in two minutes. You’re beaten 
this time.” 

The two minutes passed and the eleventh 
man had kept up his wicket. The two 
minutes grew to five and the five to fifteen. 
A faint uneasiness agitated the ranks of the 
“ Past,” and the “ Present ” began to hope 
wildly. 

Presently, amid terrific applause, two 
hundred was reached. 

” Twenty-three more to win,” Robinson 
Junior whispered hoarsely. 44 Keep your 
wicket up, man ! ” 

Slowly the score rose, and with it the 
hope of the “ Present.” The “Past ” looked 
on in dismay. The victory which they had 
looked upon as already won was slipping 
from them. Surely, even yet, they must 
win, but that eleventh man was a sticker ! 



And How to Make It. 

By E. H. BINNEY. 

PART II 

position in which it is placed, since the glue 
will keep it there; but before this is allowed 
to set it should be examined to see if it is at 
right angles to the sides, and, if not, the 
focussing should be repeated till it is so. 
When it is satisfactorily adjusted, remove 
the temporary focussing-screen, and, the lens 
panel being firmly glued, cut four slips of 
wood, say \ in. wide and of the same 
lengths respectively as the four which form 
the back frame, and glue them along the 
angles between the lefts panel and the sides 
and bottom inside the camera, keeping the 
fourth for the angle between the lens panel 
and top. These slips will probably make 
the front light-tight, but, if not, subsequent 
treatment will make sure of this. 

The top is next glued in; it will be flush 
with the tops of the sides (fig. 1), and care 
should be taken that its back edge does not 
project beyond the back frame so as to 
prevent the slide from fitting closely; then 
fix the fourth slip, already mentioned, along 
the angle between the lens panel and top. 
Similar slips are to be cut and glued along 
the angles where the top and bottom meet 
the sides. These give additional strength, 
and help to make the joins light-tight. 

The inside of the camera can now be 
blackened, or, better still, lined with black or 
orange cloth, as this will cover any pinholes 
through which light might still find its way. 
Cut a piece to cover the inside of the lens 
panel with a hole in it large enough to clear 
the lens aperture, and stick it in with glue 


“ What’s his name ? ” demanded the Old 
Boy sitting behind Robinson Junior. 

44 Beeston. Took four wickets this 
morning,” came Robinson’s exulting reply. 

Two-twenty was signalled from the board. 
Three more to win! 

Over was called. 

The eleventh man took the bowling. Five 
balls of the over he returned to the bowler. 

44 What a stonewaller ! ” growled the Old 
Boy. 

And then the bat of the eleventh man 
flashed, there was a sharp click and the ball 
sped past the third man to the boundary. 
The match was won. 

The “ Present ” roared their delight. 

44 Good old Beeston!” they shouted. 
44 Played, sir ! Played, Beeston ! ” 

“ What's everybody shouting ‘ Good old 
Beeston ’ for ? ” demanded Miss Robinson. 
41 How many runs has he made ? ’* 

4< I don’t know,” returned her brother 
carelessly. “ About a dozen.” 

4 ‘ Is that all ? Well, I don’t see what 
they want to make such a fuss about.” 

Her brother looked at her with pitying 
scorn, and for a moment was tempted to 
retort. Then he seemed to realise that 
he would be wasting breath ; so he, put his 
hands to his mouth, filled his lungs, and 
bellowed in hoarse, fervent accents : 

“ Good old Beeston ! ” 

As Beeston walked up the pavilion steps 
he was greeted by a fattish boy with a 
good-humoured smile. 

“ What did I tell you! ” demanded the 
fattish boy. 44 You’re the hero of the 
hour! ” 

Beeston blushed and grinned. 

44 Oh ! shut up, Riley ! ” he said. 



round its edges and round the lens aperture, 
and cut out rectangular pieces to fit the top, 
bottom, and sides, to be similarly attached. 
These pieces may with advantage overlap 
slightly. A front board is to be cut out, the 
same size as the lens panel, so as to fit 
neatly into the front of the camera, and 
protect and shade the lens, and also, if so con¬ 
structed, to carry the shutter; it must have 
a hole cut in its centre large enough to give 
the lens a clear view, say If in. in diameter. 



Fig. 3.—Completed Camera, with Slide in 
Position, but without Finder. 


Four narrow slips are glued to the top, bot¬ 
tom, and sides of the camera just inside the 
front at a distance of say £ in., i.e. so that 
the front board, when inserted and flush 
with the front, will rest against them. 


Simple Hand-Camera, 
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Three small brass tarn buttons will retain 
it in its place, two at the bottom and one at 
top, or the two lower ones can be fixed and 
the top one alone may move. These can be 
made out of thin sheet brass, cut out with a 
pair of strong scissors and finished with a file, 
a small hole being punched in each ; or 
they can be cut, almost ready made and 
already bored, from the small brass clamps 
off an old thermometer tube. They are 
fixed with small wire tacks, and the two 
bottom ones may be further fixed with a 
drop of glue. 

The fitting of the slide may now be finished, 
and the back cut out and attached. The 
former may be done with some slides by 



Fig. 4.—Camkiia without Slide or Frost, but 
with Finder attached. 

(Shows position of lens and attachment of front.) 

simply fixing a piece of the thicker wood, say 
i in. by £ in., on edge close behind the 
slide along the top ( i.c . so as to be flush 
with the top of the sides), with glue and a 
couple of tacks through each of the sides 
nto its ends, and screwing into it an L-shaped 
pin of stout brass wire so far that it can 
be turned over the top of the slide when 
inserted and prevent it from moving w r hen 
the shutter is withdrawn; but with the 
Edwards’ slide this is not very easy to 
arrange, and the following alternative can be 
substituted. 

Cut out a small piece of the thicker wood, 
as above, £ in. by £ in., and long enough 
to reach across the back of the slide, and 
another of the same length, but of thinner 
wood and A in. wider. These two pieces 
will be glued together, so that when in posi¬ 
tion the wider piece will be close against the 
slide and will project £ in. above the top of 
the sides. Before glueing them, however, cut 
a shallow groove (a, fig. 2), £ in. wide and T x s 
inch deep, into which the shoulder of the 
slide will fit ; then fix them together and 
glue and tack them into position. The 
wider piece (b), being of thin wood, will have 
sufficient spring in it to allow the slide to be 
pushed down until its shoulder slips into the 
groove (a), when it will be held tightly enough 
to prevent its coming out when the 
shutter is withdrawn. 

To improve the appearance of the camera, 
and as a further precaution againstlight find¬ 
ing its way in, a back should be fitted. This 
should be cut the full size of the back of the 
camera, viz. 4$ in. by 3£ in., and may either 
be lightly tacked, glued, or fastened with fine 
screws into the edges of the sides. It should 
not, however, be fixed too firmly, so that in 
case of need it can be detached without 
damage for the sake of getting at the inside 
of the camera. An attachment for the finder 
should be fixed on one of the top corners. 
If the “ Brownie ” finder is used, this will be a 
simple square block of wood (about £ in. 
cube), fitting the clamp of the finder (either 


way up), and glued to the outside of the top, 
so that the finder can be attached either way 
for vertical or horizontal use. The camera 
can then be varnished—unless French polish 
is preferred—remembering that two or three 
thin coats are better than one thick one. 

While these are drying the handle and the 
shutter can be made. For the former cut a 
piece of strap, about 6 in. long, trim the 
ends neatly, and punch a hole £ in. from 
each end. This will be screwed to the top 
of the camera, using short brass screws, 
which will not project through the cloth 
lining inside the camera and reflect light, 
and allowing enough slack in the strap to 
give a comfortable hold to the hand. As to 
the shutter, the construction of the camera 
admits of almost any variety provided it 
works in front of the lens. Two positions 
may be chosen for it: on the lens itself, or 
attached to the front. The former has the 
advantage of being enclosed inside the front 
when travelling, and therefore out of harm’s 
way, but is open to the drawback that it 
has to be detached every time the diaphragm 
is to be altered, and, moreover, requires some 
special arrangements in order to be worked 
from the outside. A shutter attached to the 
front may be either inside or outside; pre¬ 
ferably the former, if its size allows it. 

The rotatory shutter, as used on the lens, 
can be made as follows. Two pieces, one of the 
thicker, one of the thinner wood, are cut out, 
measuring 3£ in. by 2 in. The thicker has a 
circular hole cut in it to fit the lens tube— 
rather less than 1£ in. in diameter, for the 
Lancaster lens we are considering—the centre 
of the hole being 1£ in. from the end of the 
piece of wood (indicated by a dotted circle, a, 
in tig. 5). The thinner has a corresponding 
and concentric hole cut in it about $ in. in 
diameter (b, fig. 5), and the two pieces are 
then glued and riveted together with two or 
three wire tacks with the two holes super¬ 
imposed, so that they form a kind of cap 
fitting the lens with an aperture in the front 
piece. If desired the corners, c, c, can be 
rounded off for the sake of appearance, aB 
indicated by the dotted lines. A rotating 
disc, rather less than 2} in. in diameter 
(shown shaded in fig. 5), is cut out of thin 
wood, and an aperture cut in it of the shape 
shown as a white space in fig. 5 ; i.e. with 
its inner and outer sides concentric and f in. 



Fig. 5 (not to scale).—S hutter. 

N.B.—The fixed parts of the shutter are shown through 
the revolving portion, which is shaded. The shutter 
is shown set, and is released by pushing the trigger, 
■r, in the direction of the arrow. 

apart (= the diameter of the aperture b), and 
its ends semicircles of the same radius as 
the aperture b. The length of it along its 
centre line should be about 1£ in. to 1£ in. 

In its centre it has a hole bored just large 
enough for it to spin freely upon a wire tack. 
It is then well blackened with ink or otherwise, 
and when dry polished by being rubbed on a 
board; and the same polishing may be 
applied with advantage to the outer face of 
the fixed portion. A small disc of thin wood, 


about £ in. in diameter, is bored with a 
similar small hole and glued over the centre 
of the rotating piece, so as to form a kind of 
pulley for the elastic to pass round. For fear 
the latter should slip off, it is best to glue 
on top of the small wooden disc another 
slightly larger one of thin pasteboard, so as 
to form a flange. 

To provide for the driving of the shutter a 
tack must be driven into the fixed portion at 
d (fig. 5), far enough away from the edge of 
the disc to clear the catch-pin e, as the 
latter revolves with the disc. Another tack 
is driven into the disc itself at f ; and this 
requires a little care, as it must be cut short, 
so as not to project the other side and retard 
the movement of the disc by catching any- 



Fio. 6 .—Showing Complete Camera with 
all Fittings. 


where, and, moreover, must be driven with 
care, so as not to split the thin wood. 

Before mounting the revolving disc in 
position, it must also have the catch-pin r. 
carefully driven into its edge. This is a piece 
about | in. long cut off the point of an ordin¬ 
ary pin. It can be inserted without damage to 
the wood by starting it with the fingers, and 
then gripping it with a pair of small pincers 
and pushing it in until about £ in. only 
projects. 

This pin serves for the release trigger to 
engage in so as to prevent the shutter going 
off prematurely, and also to stop it from 
making more than one revolution, since, 
before this is completed, it comes into contact 
with the stop a, which is a tack or piece of 
pin driven into the fixed portion (just behind 
the point that e starts from), and close 
enough to the edge of the disc for e to catch 
against it. 

The disc may now be mounted, and a thin 
piece of elastic attached to d and e by its oppo¬ 
site ends ; the length must be determined by 
trial, according to its thickness, but a thin 
piece and not too short will be found to give 
ample speed. The release is effected by 
means of a trigger t, of thin wood, cut to 
the shape shown, and turning on a pivot p. 
In fig. 5 the shutter i3 shown set; on push¬ 
ing the lower end of the trigger in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow, the upper point of it clears 
the catch-pin e and releases the shutter. It 
is set by rotating in the opposite direction 
until the catch-pin is held by the point of 
the trigger. If desired, a weak spring may 
be attached to the trigger, to make sure of 
its returning to its original position after 
being pushed. 

This form of shutter must, of course, be 
removed when it is necessary to get at the 
lens for changing the diaphragm, and the 
front of the camera must be taken out when 
using it. If it is desired to work it from the 
outside, a cord could be attached to the 
lower end of the trigger and passed through 
a hole in the side of the camera, so that it 
could be pulled from outside, but the 
front would still have to be taken off to set 
it. Of course, the lens is uncovered when 
setting the shutter, but this is no disadvan¬ 
tage in a camera using plates in dark slides. 
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Or, L.ari Khan oT -the Diamond 
Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair o / the Scouts," “Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail" etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.- 


-IN THE CANTONMENTS.—BRIGADIER 
SHELTON. 


T he first move in the deadly game of 
Akbar Khan was to take possession of 
the Commissariat stores, for without them 
the British army would be forced to depend 
upon the supplies taken in by the natives 
to the Cantonment Bazaar, or upon the 
efforts of foragers. The supreme importance 
of the stores was not likely to bo overlooked 
by the British, and ordinary commonsense 
would naturally lead a wide-awake General 
to take immediate steps to guard them 
adequately, or to have them brought within 
the actual lines of the encampment. 

By the industry and foresight of the 
officer in command of the Commissariat 
Department a huge store of provisions for 
man and beast had been gathered together, 
but, as yet, this vital spot was only guarded 
by a weak detachment. By filling Shereef 
Khan’s fort with his men, and placing 
strong bodies within the groves and behind 
the walls of the gardens which ran along¬ 
side the Kohistan Road, Akbar saw that 
he could not only command the Cantonment 
Bazaar, but also block the way to the 
Commissariat stores. 

He immediately sent out several thousands 
of his marksmen, and gave orders that they 
were to creep behind every shelter, in order 
to evade observation until they could take 
up their positions in the King’s Garden, 
and in Shereef Khan’s fort. Another 
body was to begin to undermine the walls 
of the Commissariat fort, and threaten 
the safety of the garrison within it. Before 
long all the movements had been carried 
out, practically unsuspected by the British. 

Lieutenant Warren, in charge of the 
Commissariat fort, sent word that he was 
being attacked by an overwhelming force. 
Two companies of the 44th were sent to 
relieve him. They were almost swept 
Away as they came within range of Shereef 
Khan’s fort, and had to retreat. After 
an hour or two a strong force of cavalry 
and infantry, with several guns, was sent 
off. It was allowed by the Afghans to 
proceed along the road until it was fairly 
within range of the hidden marksmen in 
the gardens. Then a terrific fire broke 
out, and the force was almost entirely 
destroyed. A few wounded, dispirited men 
managed to get back to the camp whence 
they had started out. 

As the evening closed in, word was 
brought that Warren was in sore straits, 
for the mining had been carried under the 
walls of the fort, and tho Afghans were 
gradually but surely closing in. The scout 
who brought the news was sent back to tell 


I'' .' Warren that in the early morning, 
before three o’clock, an over- 
» whelming force would attack 

Shereef Khan’s fort and take it, 
and would then march to his 
HPT ‘ relief. 

All night the anxious garrison 
resisted tho assaults made upon 
it, and then as three o’clock 
passed, and four, five, six, and 
seven struck, Warren realised 
that somo delay had been interposed. The 
position was now hopeless, unless relief 
came within an hour. At length, by 
cutting an underground passage at the 
back of the fort, Warren managed to with¬ 
draw his men, but the whole of the stores 
had now fallen into the hands of the 
Afghans. 

It was approaching the severest part 
of the winter, and already signs were 
plentiful that before long the whole of the 
exposed plain would be held in the icy grip 
of an Arctic cold. The canal was freezing 
over, and provisions were no longer being 
brought in by villagers. The entire force 
was thus threatened with starvation, if 
the invaluable stores could not be recovered 
from the enemy. But the Afghans gave 
the General no time to mature his plans. 
What was needed was an immediate advance 
of every available fighting man, upon the 
position. But this was not done, and the 
Afghans swarmed out of the city, and began 
to carry off the stores. What they could 
not take, they destroyed. Nearly the wholo 
was carried off before the fort, which had 
helped the enemy so mightily, could be 
taken. 

A gallant little force attacked Shereef 
Khan’s fort and finally demolished it, but by 
this time the mischief had been done, and 
the army was within measurable distance 
of starvation. Had it not been for the 
indefatigable efforts of a few Commissariat 
officers, who scoured the villages for supplies, 
November would have seen the end of 
any possible defence on the part of the 
British. 

In this work Lari Khan and his troopers 
rendered invaluable service. As Ghilzais 
they penetrated where British soldiers would 
not have been allowed in, and gathered 
great stores of grain and fodder from the 
villagers. But nothing could arrest the 
impetuosity of the Afghans. Their daring 
increased as time went on, and it was easy 
to see that they were laughing at General 
Elphinstone and his advisers. 

Worn out by physical weakness and 
suffering, and unable to make up his mind 
to act with vigour and promptitude, the 
General rushed into many wild schemes 
which came to nothing, and meanwhile 
the courage and strength of his army were 
melting away under the strain of severe 
cold and the scarcity of provisions. But the 
Afghans gathered strength daily, and their 
audacity grew to be unbounded. They no 
longer avoided a conflict, but courted it 
on every occasion, taunting the Sepoys, 
whom they despised, and cursing the 
British, whom they hated. 

On the opposite side of the canal, near 
the Cantonment walls, was a fort known 
as the Rickabashee Fort. It had been 
occupied by Afghans, who on every occasion 
rained down a hail of bullets. Several 


small expeditions had been sent against 
it, with the usual failures, and a very large 
force only captured it after many hours’ 
hard fighting, and w hen the British had been 
put to flight several times by the vigorous 
charges of the Afghan horse. Had it not 
been for tho superb courage of Brigadier 
Shelton, and the heroic self-sacrifice of 
Colonel Mackrell, Captain Bellew, Captain 
Macrae, Captain Wcstmacott, and Lieutenant 
Bird and others, the fort would still have 
harboured the mischievous Afghan sharp¬ 
shooters. 

Following this success, the Sceah Sung 
hills, which stood between the Cantonments 
and the Jellalabad road, were cleared, and 
a smart action took place around the 
Beymaroo village. After the middle of 
November there were no further successes, 
and it was clear that General Elphinstone 
had abandoned the idea of delivering 
himself by tho bayonet, and that ho was 
trusting to make terms with the Afghan 
leaders. 

It was tho policy of the weak man who 
conceives himself to bo forced on by the 
superiority of his enemies, and it had to be 
practised and carried out with a nation of 
warriors who held perfidy to an enemy to 
be one of the elementary arts of the game 
of war. An Afghan who had learned to 
despise his foe was not likely to keep much 
faith with him, especially when ho had 
determined to destroy him utterly. Any 
arrangement would be of the most flimsy 
description, not worth the parchment 
the words were written upon, but General 
Elphinstone began to send messages to the 
chiefs, in order to find out what terms 
could be arranged. 

General Sale was now besieged in Jellalabad, 
and the Khoord Kabul Pass was blocked 
by Afghan tribesmen. The Kohistan 
country was in a blaze of excitement and 
revolt, for the success of tho chiefs at Kabul 
had been proclaimed throughout the country, 
and the mountaineers were everywhere 
flocking to take part in the work of the 
extermination of the infidel Feringhees. 
Pottinger and Haughton with a regiment of 
Goorkhas had been attacked at tho strong¬ 
hold of Charikar, and after a heroic defence 
had been compelled to evacuate the place 
and retreat upon Kabul, where they imagined 
that Elphinstone and his army would be 
able to give them a secure sheltering place. 
Worn out with forced marches across the 
hills, and wounded in many attacks made 
upon them by the tribesmen, they arrived 
in the Cantonments more doad than alive, 
bringing the news that Charikar was now 
in the hands of tho enemy, and that the 
whole of the country was in a blaze. 

Lari Khan and his little troop began to 
find that their position was an awkward 
one, because of its equivocal nature. They 
were neither British nor Afghan, and while 
serving Bob with faithfulness it became 
clear, as time went on, that Amran and the 
others were becoming more and more 
restless. Every Afghan success caused 
them to become more outspoken in their 
criticisms of the foolish vacillation of the 
British, and it was with great difficulty 
that Bob prevented open quarrels between 
his followers and the Sepoys. 

Bob had a long talk with Amran, and 
finally decided to break up the troop on 
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condition that the men went straight home 
to Ghari Ghilzai, and remained there. 
Talib was anxious to stay with his brother 
Sadat in the Lake Tower, as warden, until 
Bob returned. To this consent was given, 
and the others were ordered to take np 
oertain fields and vineyards as their own 
farms and devote themselves to the quiet 
task of cultivation. Talib promised that 
he would lead the men across the hills, 
out of the way of temptation from Afghan 
Sirdars, and that not one should accept 
service to fight against the British. 

With Amran Bob had a task which was 
full of difficulties. In the first place the 
ex-horse-dealer was much older than any 
of the others, and a more vigorous fighter 
than most men. He loved a disturbance 
for the mere sake of conflict, and although 
his wealth called him with a strong voice, 
his passion for vengeance upon Afzul Ali 
was even more powerful. He was, as we 
know, a Khyberee, and thus tne blood-feuds 
of the tribesmen of the mountains around 
Kabul did not claim him so powerfully as 
they would have done had he been a 
Barukzye or a Ghilzai. 

Amran did not want to fight for the 
British, but he was willing to follow Bob, 
although his hate for the Sikhs would prevent 
him taking any part with men of that 
nation. If Bob fought with the Afghans, 
Amran Ali would go with him heart and 
soul; if he fought against them Amran 
would still be faithful to the master and 
comrade he loved, although his heart would 
not be so earnest as in the former case. 

“ One thing I have determined upon, 
my lord,” he said, “ and that is, that I 
will serve where you serve. I am thine 
own man, and will not leave thee, no matter 
whether thy hand is for the Afghans or 
against them.” 

Bob tried to reason him out of his decision, 
but he might as well have tried to turn the 
Kabul river when it was in flood, for all the 
success he attained. Amran Ali was as 
stubborn as a camel, and thus the twain 
were left in the Cantonments alone. 

Bob offered himself to the officer in charge 
of the cavalry, but met with no great 
encouragement. Then he tried to join the 
Commissariat department. The Major in 
charge was glad to have his co-operation, 
but said that he could offer him no permanent 
position. As a last resource. Bob waited 
upon Sir William Macnaghten, and vol¬ 
unteered to aid him in any business which 
required a full knowledge of the Afghan 
tongue. 

Sir William was an able and shrewd man, 
in many ways well qualified to deal with 
Afghan Sirdars, but he had his limitations, 
especially when he was dealing with an 
enemy of the quality of Akbar Khan. 
Of all the Sirdars he distrusted Akbar Khan 
least, and bad been beguiled into imagining 
that if terms could be made with anyone 
it would be with the son of Dost Mohammed. 
He had no idea that Akbar Khan had been 
in and out of Kabul for the past few 
months, and that he was the mainspring 
of all the events which were now transpiring. 

When Bob told him that he himself had 
been rescued by Akbar Khan on the very 
day of the murder of Burnes, the Envoy 
stared in undisguised amazement. 

“ You are wrong, Mr. Laurie; I have 
to-day received private information that 
Akbar Khan has just arrived in Kabul 
for the first time for more than nine months. 
He has been directing operations in Kohistan, 
and has had no hand, whatever, in the 
rising at Kabul.” 

“ Do you believe that, sir ? ” 

“ Absolutely, my information comes from 
a sure source.” 


“Then it is given for purposes of de¬ 
ception, Sir William, of that I am certain. 
Akbar Khan summoned me to Kabul in June 
of this year, and gave me a residence in the 
city. He told me that in case disturbances 
should arise and British officers be made 
prisoners, or given as hostages, it would be 
of service if someone were at hand to give 
them protection. He knew that I would 
undertake such a duty gladly, and he 
entrusted it to me. I should have been 
massacred in Kabul, when Sir Alexander 
Burnes was, if Akbar Khan had not come 
to my rescue.” 

‘ You astonish me, Mr. Laurie, for we 
have been in constant touch with all that 
was going on in the city.” 

“ Hot all. Sir William, it is not easy to 
follow a man like Akbar Khan when he 
has decided upon his polioy. He is very 
subtle, and has learned how to conceal a 
deep plot behind the mask of a smiling face. 
Every move in the great game now going 
on around us has been prepared for by 
Akbar and his associates, and my heart 
misgives me when I think of what the end 
of it all may be. I cannot bear to see my 
countrymen so sorely beset, and that is 
why I am anxious to be of service to you.” 

“ But does it not strike you that your 
past record among the Afghans is somewhat 
against your being welcomed by us, Mr. 
Laurie ? For several years you have been 
one with them, closely associated with the 
principal men, and one of the last to be 
with Dost Mohammed. I remember how 
affectionately he spoke of you when he 
surrendered himself to me outside Kabul. 
You are a friend of Akbar Khan. I do not 
say it is so, Mr. Laurie, but I can only repeat 
what General Elphinstone has Baid more 
than once, that it would be unwise to allow 
you to enter the British service until you 
are beyond the influence of the Afghan 
Sirdars.” 

“ Is that the reason why I have found so 
much difficulty in the matter 7 ” said Bob, 
a new light breaking in upon him. “ 1 
have been quietly refused by officers of 
several departments, and turned aside 
because men in authority have expressed 
their distrust of me. I shall leave the 
camp to-night. Sir William, and return to 
Ghari Ghilzai, where I shall remain until 
the difficulties here are all solved.” 

“Ism afraid you will find it impossible 
to leave the camp for some time, Mr. Laurie,” 
replied Sir William, with a rather pathetio 
smile, “ we are watched too closely.” 

“ I could leave it any night, Sir William, 
and will undertake to lead you to Kandahar 
if you wish. I am not so dispirited as are 
the majority of my fellow-countrymen here, 
and I feel certain that if a littlo more enterprise 
had been shown by men of rank a very 
different result would have been-” 

This was interrupted by the entranoe of 
a well-built soldierly man, who had a 
scarred cheek and a stem determined-looking 
face. He was one-armed, and looked like 
a man who would maintain his own opinion 
against the world. 

“ Begad, you are not far wrong there, 
my lad,” he said as he entered. He had 
overheard Bob’s remark. “ We are fast 
settling down into hopeless despair and not 
a dozen men in the ranks are worth their 
salt. Enterprise—enterprise, did you say 7 
Heaven save us, there has been little of 
that during the past few months, and that 
is why we are helpless in the midst of these 
wolves of Afghans. I am glad to meet 
with someone who can express himself so 
vigorously. Who is he, Macnaghten, and 
why is he in Afghan dress 7 ” 

Sir William took the Brigadier aside, and 
in a few minutes told him the story of Bob’s 


connection with the Afghans, so far as he 
himself knew it. He spoke also of his 
desire to enter the Service. 

“ And why should he not 7 ” said Shelton, 
in his impetuous way. “ Surely you don’t 
imagine the lad is a traitor 7 Look at his 
face, Macnaghten, it is as honest as the 
day. Come over with me, my lad, and if 
you talk as well in my tent as you seem to 
have done here, I’ll give you work under 
me, if it is only to spite the rest of the high 
authorities who rule the destinies of this 
unfortunate crowd.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

IN DEADLY PERIL AT BEYMAROO. 

hen his business 
with the Envoy 
had been finished 
Brigadier Shelton 
went off to his tent. 
Bob and Amran 
followed. 

“ Now, my lad, I 
have half an hoar 
or so. Just tell 
me all I need to 
know, and then I 
shall have made op 
my mind abont 
you.” 

Bob felt encouraged by the kindliness of 
the Brigadier, and soon told him the main 
facte of his life among the Ghilzais, and the 
connection he had had with the Ameer 
Dost Mohammed and Akbar Khan. 

“ I know now,” he said, “ how dire is 
the need of my fellow-countrymen who are 
cooped up here in this place of danger and 
death. The troops at Ghuznee and Kandahar 
will be unable to render any assistance, 
and General Sale is blocked at Jellalabad. 
Unless some enterprise is thrown into the 
operations here, not a man will escape. 
Crowds are dying now of starvation, want 
of medical oomforts, and disease and wounds. 
We ought to be fighting like caged tigers 
instead of being driven hither and thither 
like a flock of sheep. That is why I want 
you to give me something to do. I do not 
care what it is so long as I am helping my com¬ 
rades to break out of what must ultimately 
prove a prison of death, unless almost 
superhuman efforts are put forth.” 

“ I tell you what I’ll do,” said the 
Brigadier. “ I will put you in charge of 
about thirty men who are all of the right 
stamp, fearless, reckless, and hungering for 
hard work. They belong to the 44th. I’ll 
detach them for independent service under 
you, but you must discard the Afghan 
toggery. I’ll give you a tunic and trousers. 
You can wear the turban still, it’s only like 
the Sepoy head-dress. Will your man serve 
with you 7 ” 

“ Certainly, Bir,” said Bob. “ Amran 
Ali is a Khyberee and will not leave me. 
Anything I wear as a uniform will become 
honourable in his eyes, and he will be proud 
to wear it also. He is as true as steel.” 

“ Very well, I will see that the men are 
approached on the matter of special service. 
I tell you frankly, that I Bhall pick out the 
hard cases of the regiment, men whose 
animal spirits usually lead them to quarrels 
and insubordinations. Do you think you 
will be able to manage them 7 ” 

“ I’ll manage them along the lines of hard 
work, sir. When they have carried out all 
my orders they will be too tired to quarrel 
with each other, and besides, I will see that 
they have all the fighting they can stand. 
Another thing which will doubtless be a 
commendation to them will be the fact that 
they will get good feeding and plenty of 
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warmth. But they will have to work for 
it, and every advantage will be paid for by 
the Afghans.” 

Bob exchanged his Afghan garments 
for the rather tight-fitting uniform of the 
British Army. At first he felt that he could 
hardly move with any measure of freedom, 
and it was somo time before he felt at home 
in the tunic. He wore riding breeches, 
with puttees made of Herat felt, not too 
tightly bound, round his legs, from the knees 
to the ankles. In his turban he fixed the 
diamond star which had belonged to his 
father. 

When the Brigadier had finished the 
duties which had the first claim upon his 
time he went round to the tents of the 44th, 
and soon had thirty men who were willing 
to be detached for special servioe. He took 
the defaulters’ list for the past six months 
and deliberately put down the names of 
men who had been wamod or punished for 
reekless behaviour and insubordination. 
When they were drawn up before him they 
oertainly looked a hard-bitten crowd, men 
who, if tempted by drink, would simply 
race along the road to moral and spiritual 
destruction. There were one or two with 
heavy, sullen faces. Nearly all were well- 
built, lithe, active.looking fellows. 

“ Now look here, men,” said the Brigadier, 
in his straightforward, bull-dog way ; “ I 

know all about you, and that is why I have 
picked you out for special service. You will 
be placed under a young leader who has had 
a long experience with the Afghans. He 
speaks the tongue like a native, and knows 
all the ins and outs of the country round 
Kabul. He is not attached to the regular 
services, but has volunteered for this special 
work. It will be mainly scouting and 
procuring food and forage. He will be 
given a free hand, and will carry out the 
work he has to do in his own way, but under 
my orders. This is the leader I have chosen 
for you. If you care to form part of his 
company, I give you the chance to volunteer 
now.” 

He waved his hand, and Bob saluted the 
men. 

To Bob's surprise two of the sullen-faced 
men were among the first to step forward. 
In a few minutes the thirty men had 
volunteered. They were dismissed for the 
rest of the day, and Bob accompanied the 
Brigadier to receive more definite in¬ 
structions concerning the work he had to 
do. 

“ Now, look here, Laurie,” said Shelton, 

“ your orders are simply: food, forage, and 
worry. To worry the enemy, I mean, and 
provide necessaries for the camp. You 
will take your orders straight from me, 
and be accountable to no one else. You 
need not tell everybody what I have said, 
but that is what it comes to. Get your men 
around you, and camp by yourselves. I 
will see that you do not rust. Good-bye.” 

Bob sent Amran with instructions to the 
men to join him in the corner of the orchard 
where the Magazine was situated, not far 
from the Kohistan road. Here he had 
noticed a space where a small body of men 
might lie in very comfortable shelter, 
not far from the centre of things and yet 
sufficiently remote for the purpose he had 
in view. He thought that it would make 
an admirable place for himself and his men. 

But before the message was delivered 
Bob received a note from the Brigadier:— 

“ Camp in the old house between the canal 
and the Beymaroo corner of the Cantonment 
walls. I am sending the tents and baggage 
you need.” Bob immediately went off to 
the orchard and directed the men assembled 
there to march with him to the house 
indicated by the Brigadier. 


It was an 
Afghan farm¬ 
house situated 
about thirty 
yards from the 
canal and not 
far from the 
di sm a n tied 
Rickabashee 
Fort. It had 
been consider- 
ably battered 
by Afghans and 
British, but 
was sufficiently 
intact to afford 
a decent 
shelter. It was 
almost midway, 
although a little 
towards the 
Kabul river, 
between the 
Cantonment 
and the Mission 
offices and Resi¬ 
dency. Before 
the Last Post 
sounded Bob 
and his men 
had cleared the 
ruins and 
erected their 
tents within the 
outer walls of 
the house. 

He spent a 
few hours in 
the early morn¬ 
ing in getting to 
know his men. 

Calling each 
man into his 
tent he endeav¬ 
oured to find 
out the man’s 
history from his 
own lips. After 
a little time he 
won their con¬ 
fidence and was 
onabled to get 
a personal grip 
upon their 
sympathies and 
good-fellow¬ 
ship. Even the 
sullen men 
warmed under 
the influence of his genial personality. 

He found that most of them owed their 
difficulties to strong drink. He told them 
frankly that while under his command not 
a drop of spirits would be given, and that 
any man who transgressed in the slightest 
in this respect would be summarily dis¬ 
missed from the company. He found that 
out of the thirty men, ten were good horse¬ 
men, fifteen were indifferent, and five had 
never been on horseback at all. 

“ In a week,” said Bob,” every man must 
be able to ride. Amran will see to this, 
and if you pay attention to his instruction 
you will be able to do fairly well. I don’t 
care very much about style, but you must 
learn to stick on, and how to mount and 
dismount quickly.” 

“ I didn’t bargain on being a cavalryman, 
sir,” said one of the men. 

“ Perhaps you didn’t,” said Bob, “ but 
you are going to be, or you’ll be no use to 
me. You are infantrymen, but with enemies 
like the Afghans you must learn to be quicker 
than they are. So you must become cavalry 
and infantry at the same time. You will 
be mighty stiff with riding, but I’ll take 
that out by making you practise running.” 


“ My word. Jack ! ” said one of the men 
to his comrade, as they sat round the camp¬ 
fire that night, “ I am that stiff I can hardly 
sit down, What with riding and running, 
the bald-headed nigger will give us a lively 
time. For two pins I'd go back to the old 
rigiment.” 

“ He knows what he’s about, Bill, but 
I don’t like to hear him called a bald-headed 
nigger. He’s as English as you and me, 
so don’t you miscall him. Hard work 
will do us no harm.” 

The men were correct when tfaey said 
that Bob was working them hard. He had 
them up before daybreak, and after a good 
meal made them practise running for two 
hours. Then came bayonet exercise, and 
after that horseback training until noon. 
He also made them practise the arts o' taking 
cover and of making little shelters, behind 
which to fire. He gave prizes to the men 
who were most skilful in this most necessary 
branch of attack. Each night he explained 
to the men the reason why he insisted upon 
these exercises. 

“ You must remember,” said he, “ that 
in tackling Afghans, two things are absolutely 
indispensable: steadiness when attacked. 
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and disciplined recklessness in attacking. 
We must bo able to excel the enemy in 
courage and dash, or wo shall never make 
headway against him. When I give the 
signal to charge, every man must be able 
to rush forward at racing speed, and when 
among them, he must use his bayonet with 
deadly effect. When wo retreat it must be 
with the same speed and skill. We shall 
always take our horses as far as wo can with 
safety, and will tether them by fastening 
the iron spike which I have had put at the 
end of the bridle rope. I shall never order 
a charge which I will not lead myself, and 
it will be a standing disgrace to each man 
if he is not close behind me when we get to 
the enemy. You know how to shoot straight 
and I am not going to waste bullets. Every 
shot must tell, so let there be no flurry and 
excited haste. That is why I am making 
you practise running. You will know how 
to charge and how to breathe.” 

Bob soon had reason to be satisfied with 
the keenness of his men. In less than a fort¬ 
night they were a different set as compared 
with what they were when they formed 
the troop. Brigadier Shelton watched their 
progress with interest, and it was not long 
before he had cause to express his satis¬ 
faction. 

Bob had sent Amran to a village thirty 
miles away, in the direction of Ghari Ghilzai, 
with instructions to purchase grain and wood, 
and to pack the stuff in native carts and 
take it to a point indicated, in the broken 
country about ten miles beyond the Beymaroo 
heights. At midnight on the second day 
he undertook to meet Amran with his men. 

Leaving the camp at midday. Bob led 
his troop along the banks of the canal and 
took up a position in a large orchard. At 
dusk the horses were brought up without 
attracting attention, and each man led his 
charger quietly along the glades. Leaving 
Beymaroo village about three miles on the 
left. Bob guided the troop into the open 
country, and shortly before midnight had 
reached the appointed place. Sending a 
man forward, with instructions to avoid 
being seen, Amran was soon exchanging 
signals with the scout, and shortly after¬ 
wards the troop formed up around the 
convoy. 

Amran had succeeded almost beyond their 
wildest expectations. Several waggons 
contained dead oxen and sheep, and the 
rest, twenty-five in all, were laden with 
grain. The wheels had been well greased, 
and all tho carts were in good running 
order. They had to make a rather circuitous 

t 'oumey in order to avoid Afghan camps, 
nit Bob sent out flanking parties with 
intervals of some two hundred yards between 
each; in front, covering more than two 
miles, he had a vanguard of his sharpest 
men. 

The pace was necessaril}’ a slow one, but 
an hour before daybreak they found them¬ 
selves within sight of the Cantonments, 
and shortly after the Reveille had sounded 
they had brought the convoy, without 
losing a man or a waggon, within a hundred 
yards of Brigadier Shelton’s tent. It 
was a very valuable service to the needy 
force before Kabul, and had been performed 
with quietness and celerity. The Brigadier 
sent down a letter of thanks, which Bob 
read to his men, much to the delight of the 
troop. 

The next evening, November 22, word was 
sent that Brigadier Shelton had determined 
to lead out a force which was to prevent 
the Afghans taking possession of Beymaroo 
village, and would afterwards establish 
itself upon the heights, in order to keep a 
way open for any foraging party that 
might be working in tho country which 


Bob had discovered to be bo good a place 
for the purchase of provisions. 

Seventeen companies of infantry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver, Major Kershaw, 
and Captain Leighton: one hundred 
sappers under Lieutenant Laing; two 
squadrons of cavalry, under Captain Bolt 
and Lieutenant Walker, and one hundred 
men of Anderson’s Horse, with one horse- 
artillery gun under Sergeant Mulhall, 
were told off to make up the force, and 
Bob was directed to take up his position 
shortly after midnight in a gorge at the 
extremity of the Beymaroo hills in order 
to cover the advance of the solitary field- 
gun. 

Bidding his men make a hearty meal, 
and to place a sufficient amount of food in 
their wallets, Bob led his troop to the 
Kohistan road, and tethering his horses 
by the iron spikes, waited at the end of the 
gorge for the coming of the horse-artillery. 
Shortly before three o’clock the gunners 
came up the gorge, and after much labour 
the field-piece was dragged up the steep 
hills to the extremity of the range, and placed 
bo that it commanded the centre of the 
village. It was loaded with grape, and 
the gunners lay down beside it and prepared 
for sharp work at daybreak. 

But when Brigadier Shelton came in 
with the main body, he saw, by the bivouac 
fires in the village, that a large number of 
Afghans had already taken up their position 
there, so on his arrival he ordered the gun 
to open fire at once. The echoes had hardly 
died away before the shot was answered 
by a sharp rattle of jezail bullets, but the 
gun had the advantage, and presently the 
.Aighans began to retreat. A panic had 
seized them. 

Under the circumstances the village 
might have been taken by a company, but 
tho Brigadier decided that the attempt would 
be too risky in the darkness. However, 
when daylight came it was seen that the 
Afghans in the city had been on the alert, 
for the plain was black with marksmen 
and Ghazoes, who were hurrying towards 
Beymaroo. The storming party which by 
this time had attacked the village had 


therefore to be recalled. They retired 
with some loss, and the enemy occupied 
the place and soon began to show their 
mettle. 

By this time more than ten thousand 
Afghan cavalry and footmen were streaming 
over the plain and, after trying to over¬ 
whelm the horsemen under Lieutenant 
Walker, they began to send sharpshooters 
along the higher ridge behind the Brigadier. 
These men crowded into the numberless 
shelters which the rocks and shrubs provided, 
and opened a galling, deadly fire upon the 
British. As their numbers increased, the 
spirit of Shelton’s men seemed to wane, and 
a considerable amount of skulking took 
place among the Sepoys and Europeans, 
in order to avoid tho fire of hidden marksmen. 

Then the Afghan horsemen were seen to be 
threatening the right flank of the British. 
They were led by a powerful Afghan chief, 
and as they swept along it seemed as though 
the men on the right flank were doomed. 
Lieutenant Walker, with his men, was now 
recalled and the solitary field-gun opened 
with shrapnel upon the enemy’s cavalry. 
It was a timely and very successful discharge, 
for the chief was mortally wounded and the 
horsemen were compelled to retreat. By 
this time Shelton’s force was surrounded 
on three sides, and the Afghans were slowly 
closing in upon him. 

The object of the attack at this point 
was of course the field-gun, and upon its 
gunners a merciless hail of bullets was 
directed. The men were mowed down, 
and presently a wild rush of the Ghazees 
succeeded in capturing the piece. As the 
Afghans tried to drag it away, a charge 
made by the infuriated British drove them 
away again, but the enemy succeeded in 
making off wdth the horses and limber. 
The British cavalry found itself in a most 
awkw’ard position, exposed to a heavy fire, 
in a situation which made cavalry work 
exceedingly difficult. 

A feeling of despair came over the men 
and, on a vigorous advance of the Afghans, 
they retired with some precipitation and 
added to the confusion already hampering 
the movements of the force. 


(To be continued.) 
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SHY BIRDS. 

But they are all caught sooner or later. 
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Cycling for the Month : august. 

A Page Tor the “ B.O.P.” Wheelman. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


URING August 
many fortunate 
fellows take their 
holidays, and, as 
a number of 
these go far afield 
on their wheels, 
we cannot have 
a more appro¬ 
priate 8 u b j e c t 
to discuss this 
month than 
touring. Camp¬ 
ing we will speak 
of a little later 
on. Both tour¬ 
ing and camping are delightful forms in 
which to take a cycling holiday. 

WHY NOT A CYCLE TOUR ? 

The chief advantages of cycle touring are 
that it is cheap, and that you can easily 
cover about three times as much ground as 
on a walking tour. Besides which, you 
don’t suffer from that bothersome foot- 
soreness that spoils so many walking tours, 
and on any longish stretch of uninteresting 
highway that may bo encountered, the mere 
pedalling of your bicycle gives you something 
to think about, so that you do not then be¬ 
come weary of your work, as the plodding 
toe-and-heeler is apt to do. Given decently 
fine weather, a cheery companion, and 
moderation as regards mileage, a cycle tour 
ought to be a piece of sheer delight from 
end to end. And it usually is so. 

Where to go, you must, of course, select 
for yourself, but, anyway, it is not half a 
bad plan to take the train from home right 
away past all the roads that, as a cyclist, you 
know so well, and in that way begin your 
exploration of fresh country at once. Need¬ 
less to say, you must have a good map to 
take with you, and the more you have 
studied your route in advance, and read 
up all possible details about it, the more 
of a success is your cycling tour certain 
to be. 

As little luggage as possible should be 
taken. At the same time, it is equally 
important to see that you take with 
you all that you really do want, otherwise 
you won’t be at all comfortable on your trip. 
Looked at from this point of view, cycle 
tourists may be divided into two categories. 
There are those who, not bothering about 
an extra two or three pounds’ weight, take 
all their luggage with them, and there are 
those who carry only a few things with them, 
and keep sending on the rest of their luggage 
from place to place by parcols post or rail. 
Personally, I consider the former method 
much the better one. One of the great 
charms of cycle touring is its utter inde¬ 
pendence ; you can go where you like just 
when you like. But if you have got that 
bag to meet, with all your spare things in it, 
there you must go, whether you want to or 
not, and you are subject to all kinds of 
vexatious delays through things miscarrying, 
getting lost, and so on. 

LUGQAGE HINTS. 

The best plan, then, is to take all your 
luggage with you. And in place of investing 
in any expensive form of bag or hold-all, 
just an ordinary wicker Japanese basket, 
strapped on tho rear carrier of your machine, 
is as handy as anything. You know tho 
kind of basket: about fifteen inches long, 


and with tho bottom part fitting inside the 
deep lid. In this climate we have always 
to think about rain, so you should purchase 
also a piece of black American cloth, 
measuring about forty inches by thirty 
inches, and, wrapping this round your basket, 
in this way make it waterproof. Both 
basket and American cloth, of the dimen¬ 
sions given, should not cost you more than 
two shillings. The basket, being sold ready 
equipped with two long straps and a handle, 
is easily attached to the carrier, and also 
quite conveniently conveyed when taken 
off the machine. 

As regards accommodation, tho least 
expensive method is to sleep at temperance 
hotels in the towns, or at cottages in the 
villages. By joining he Cyclists’ Touring 
Club (address, 280 Euston Road, London, 
N.W.) you will save the cost of your sub¬ 
scription in hotel reductions during even 
a short tour, and will know exactly what 
you have to pay at all inns that are on its 
list. As concerns putting up at cottages, 
the very best advice I can give you is : 
ask a policeman. The constable on duty 
amongst the villages knows everybody who 
lives there and he will be able, and only 
too willing, to direct you to some cottage 
where your paying presence will bo very 
welcome 

YOUR OUTFIT. 

No rule is more important than that you 
should nevor start on a tour with any item 
of equipment that is quite new, all your 
outfit should be well tried and in every 
respect absolutely easy. New shoes or a 
new cap, a new saddle or a new lamp, it is 
as risky to go on tour with these as it is to 
set off on your holiday jaunt with a brand 
new friend ; the shoes and the lamp and the 
cycling friend should all be old companions 
of yours, and therefore ones that you know 
you will got along quite well with. 

Wearing stockings and knickers all day, 
it is much of a relief if you have some 
alternative clothing that you can change to 
of an evening. The best way to manage 
this iB to have a pair of thin flannel trousers 
and of thin socks that will roll up very small, 
and which you can don when the bikes are 
stored away in tho stable, or wherever it is. 
•Slippers should always bo taken. 

If your tour is a fairly long one, some 
clean clothes will have to be sent forward to 
some place or other where you will be certain 
to call for them, but if you are putting up at 
hotels, such articles as shirts and stockings 
and handkerchiefs can usually be washed 
there overnight, and got ready for you in 
the morning. 

Should the weathor be really hot, don’t 
ride at midday ; that, if persisted in, may 
very soon knock you up. The following will 
give some idea of what is really a capital 
touring programme. Make a start early 
in the morning, while the day is still cool. 
Not everyone is suited by partaking of a 
hearty breakfast; if you prefer it, have a 
light one, and a banana and biscuit, or 
chocolate and apple, an hour or two later. 
Ride until about eleven o’clock, not later, 
rest in the shade till twelve (forty winks if 
you like), and then go in search of a not too 
heavy lunch. Resume riding about half¬ 
past three or four o’clock, havo tea at five- 
thirty, and then you will be in exceedingly 
good trim for putting in some particularly 
enjoyable cycling during the cool of the 
evening. 


Don’t ride after dusk ; you started early, 
so don’t need to bo at it till late ; on strange 
roads night riding is liable to be wary work, 
and we only want cycling that gives us 
positive pleasure. Hunt out your sleeping 
quarters before lighting-up time; have a 
light supper, and retire early to rest, ready 
for the dawn of day to-morrow. 

Most cyclists when on tour like to take 
a cyclometer with them, so as to ascertain 
the mileago of each day and of the whole 
trip. A most convenient form of cyclo¬ 
meter is the now kind that, instead of being 
fastened to tho fork of the machine, fits neatly 
on the hub of tho whool, inside tho spokos, 
tho little striker being carried on a thin 
plate on the spindle of tho wheel, between 
fork and hub. Placed in that position, the 
instrument is right out of harm’s way, for 
there is nothing projecting beyond the fork 
to become broken or bent. The band 
clip that is on the cyclometer will fit any 
sized hub, and the weight complete is one 
ounce. 

WHERE TO TOUR. 

The finest cycle touring grounds in this 
country aie probably Devonshire, Derby¬ 
shire, the Shakespeare Country, Cornwall, the 
Lake District and North Wales. Scotland 
and Ireland, too, offer many splendid tours, 
much appreciated by cyclists who love 
magnificent scenery. Nearer London, cycle 
touring in Surrey and Sussex provides every 
joy that the wandering wheelman can reason¬ 
ably desire, and I have heard travellers, 
who have toured and explored in many 
lands, declare that the country between 
Leatherhead and Dorking in the former 
county is the most beautiful in the whole 
world. But every English county has 
some delightful nooks and comers in it, 
and, no matter where a fellow lives, he 
can find a suitable cycle touring ground 
that is not very far removed from his own 
home. 

Touring from a base is another mode of 
cycling exploration that finds many fol¬ 
lowers. You simply choose some town that 
is situated in the centre of an interesting 
district having also good roads, and from 
there you make day excursions all around, 
returning each night to sleep at your self¬ 
same selected headquarters. When you 
have in this way exploited tho charms of one 
neighbourhood, you can pack your bag, or 
Japanese basket, and cycle away to some 
other base. In nearly all places that are 
worth visiting in this fashion, small cheap 
guide-books, many of thorn penny ones, are 
sold for the use of cyclists, showing the roads 
to such interesting spots as are within half 
a day’s ride of that centre. Tourists should 
always remember that much useful informa¬ 
tion can be obtained at public libraries. 
Some of those institutions, I have found, 
have a special shelf of books set apart for 
cycle tourist visitors, telling all about roads 
and routes and objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 

As to tho cast of cycle touring, it all 
depends upon how you set about the busi¬ 
ness. The cycle tourist, in the ordinary way, 
escapes the burden of paj'ing railway fares 
for getting about, but, even then, if he acts 
in a more lavish manner, he can easily spend 
eight or ten shillings a day from his purso. 
Proceeding, however, on the lines above 
indicated, cycle touring can be carried out 
comfortably and enjoyably for an outlay of 
from five to six shillings daily. 





A CLEVER LONDON SCHOLAR. 


Deputy Chamberlains on the Court side, and the 
Clerk of the Pipe, all had a part in the payment of the 
money and the cutting of the tally. This cumbrous 
system endured until the reign of George IV. The 
last wooden tally of the Exchequer was struck on 
October 10, 1826, when the ancient system that had 
lasted for at least eight centuries came to an end. 


edges of coins 1 and 4 or 3 and 4 —seem to him to 
equal the distance from A to B. After the coin has 


Master Eric Parker, a Loudon County Council 
scholar attending the North wold Road School, has 
given such evidence of unusual artistic ability that 
he has puzzled the authorities what to do with him. 
The Council has no school sufficiently far advanced to 
give him the scope he requires, the Education 
Committee met and decided to award him a special 
art scholarship and a maintenance grant to cover the 
cost of travel, etc. It is rarely, indeed, that such 
advanced ability is met with in the Council Schools. 
The future of tills clever young scholar will be watched 
with undoubted interest.’ 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

“A FEW OVERS.” By D. L. A. Jephson (W. Hefler 
and Sous, Cambridge, <xi. net). In this little book 
the ex-captain of Surrey County Cricket Club has 
collected the best of his poems on cricket, and every 
lover of the great summer game will find something 
therein to delight or thrill him. It is nearly all joyous 
verse, as it should be, bringing the green field and the 
white-clad players, the crowded pavilion seats, the 
bowling screen, and all the setting of a match, vividly 
before our eyes. Mr. Jephson could not write with a 
halting pen on a subject so dear to his heart. Here 
are his opening lines :— 

" And so, my hibernating friend, you wake, 

Full fresh from out your winter hours of rest! 
And they that wept to lose one single day 

Of your brave company,—now laugh, now jest, 
As you return. Your call is heard throughout 
The land, and English hearts aud English eyes 
Go out to you, and English hands stretch forth 
To shew their love for you, that never dies.” 

“ B.O.P.” readers will welcome among these poems 
” A Ballad of a Bat,” which originally appeared in our 
34th volume. This, by the way, will make an effective 
recitation for a youthful elocutionist, particularly 
at a cricket club supper. In these ” few overs ” 
Mr. Jephson is still “ sending down some of his best.” 
We heartily recommend the volume. 

" THE TRAFALGAR ROLL.” By Col. Robert Holden 
Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot. (Geo. Allen, 5.i. net). This 
book does not purport to add another to the many 
existing accounts of the battle of Trafalgar, but to 
preserve the names—and histories, so far as is possible 
—of all the officers of the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Marines who took part in the memorable engagement. 
Each of the thirty-three ships in action is dealt with 
in turn, the story of the vessel being told before the 
roll is *' called.” It is a valuable and instructive work 
that Col. Mackenzie has carried out. Any boy who 
wishes to know more of the great sea-tight than he 
finds in the general accounts will glean much from the 
pages of this book. 


been placed, measure the spaces and a surprising 
inequality will probably be shown. 


THE TONGUE. 

” riTHE boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
I Can crush arid kill,” declared the Greek. 
“ The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 

The Turk asserts, “ than does the sword.” * 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, 

“ A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 

Or sometimes takes this form instead, 

“ Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 
“ The tongue can speak a word whose speed,” 
Say the Chinese, *' outstrips the steed.” 

While Arab sages this impart, 

" The tongue’s great store-house is the heart 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 

“ Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.” 
The sacred writer crowns the whole, 

“ Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 


ONE of the most curious national festivities held in 
Japan is that known as “ tho day of Yokkaichi.” On 
this holiday the young folk, boys and girls, make a 
huge representation of a whale with a boat in pursuit, 
and, amid much excitement, form a prooessiou through 
their town. To the boys alone usually falls the fagv 
of dragging the effigy along the streets ; the fishers 
in the boat are represented by girls. As will be 
gathered from the accompanying photograph (for 
which we are indebted to Professor K. Sakamoto of 
Yarnada), it is a day of great rejoicing und festivity. 
The elders enjoy the fun almost as much as do the 
younger people. 


IT is anticipated that five new events will figure in 
the near future in most school athletic programmes, 
viz., throwing the javelin and discus, and the standing 
high and long jumps and hop, step and jump, and 
it is most appropriate that St. Albans, which is the 
oldest school in England (it was founded 948 A.D. 
by one Abbot Ursinus) should lead the way, by taking 
up javelin and discus throwing. It is a delicate 
compliment to the old School Captain, F. A. M. 
Webster, that javelin tlirowing should be included 
in tho sports programme of his old school, in the year 
after he won the Championship of Great Britain in 
this particular event. 

The result of this experiment wifi be most carefully 
watched by those who have the athletic destiny of 
the nation in hand and at heart, as it Is in these events 
that we are found to be so sadly deficient when we 
come to meet the representatives of other nations 
at the great international meetings. It is to the 
schoolboys of Great Britain that we are looking to 
maintain the fair name and fame of this country at 
the next Olympian Games to be held at Berlin in 
1916, and to regain for us the laurels that we lost at 
Stockholm last year, when not a single field event 
fell to our credit. 

All honour then to St.. Albans as the first school 
to take up the more unusual of the Olympic events. 


Place threo coins of equal size—as 1, 2 and 3 in 
diagram—in a row before the person you wish to 
test. Ask the person to move the centre coin, 2, 
straight down towards the position of 4, until the 
space from C to E or D to E—that is, from the inner 


In a recent issue of tho Secretary , Sir Ernest Clarke 
continues an interesting history of the old Department 
of tho Receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, in the 
course of which he has described the curious and 
antiquated custom, which persisted well into the last 
century, of giving as receipts for money paid into 
tho Treasury " tallies ”—pieces of hazel-wood about 
an inch in depth and thickness, and roughly shaped 
like a knife-blade—the amount being indicated by 
notches. The largest amount for which any tally was 
cut appears to have been £25,000. The proceduro was 
complicated—a clerk to the Teller of the Exchequer, 
a Tally Writer, a Deputy of the Tally Cutter, a Clerk 
of the Introitus (an officer of the Clerk of the Pells), 
two Deputy Chamberlains on the Receipt side, two 


Yokkaichi Day in Japan. 
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BROUGHT UP BY HAND. { 

I The baby Rhinoceros here seen was photographed at Mr. Tarlton’s farm in South Africa, where he was kept after being captured by Mr. Paul Rainey, the 

American bip-game hunter. Master Rhino became much attached to the native boy &hown in the picture; he ate with him , played with him, and even slept 
with him. He was brought to the Zoological Gardens, London, accompanied by his black friend. 
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Serial 

Story. 


Under the Edge of 
the Earth: 

A Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest; 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of the Silent Sort” etc. 



H, my dear 
sir, you munt 
be a wizard ! 
You have 
been rightly 
named! There 
is no ot her 
word for 
you ! ” 

Hector 
Brant smiled. 

“Oh, I hope 
there is,” lie 
answered: 
“ but that will 
do to go on 
with. The question is, are you satisfied ? ” 
“ {Satisfied ! ” Mr. Hutton leaned back 
in his chair and gave vent to a queer little 
laugh. 

It was as though he wished to feel con¬ 
vinced, and doubted in spite of himself. 
Mr. Brant stooped forward across the table 
at which he was sitting. 

“ And yet there’s something—just the 
least shade of—what shall we say ? ” 

He smiled in his customary frank way, 
the smile his boys knew so well, that spoke 
above all things of his own confidence in 
himself. Mr. Hutton, looking at him, felt 
his respect for the good man increase : felt 
even a little ashamed that he was unable 
to follow quite so enthusiastically in his 
lead. Yet he need have had no such feeling; 
the business instinct was for the moment 
uppermost in the worthy gentleman, but 
it would not long remain so. 

“ You must think mo the veriest boor ! ” 
he exclaimed. “ You make a discovery 
only last night. In your kindly courtesy 
you send mo word without delay, for which 
I cannot thank you enough. You have this 
morning taken me into your own innermost 
secret, a secret you are rightly’ guarding 
with the utmost jealousy. You show me 
everything, content merely to take the word 
of one who is little more than a stranger to 
you, as to silence in the matter. And I repay 
your confidence with doubt and hesitation.” 

“ Nonsense!” replied Brant. “ You wrong 
yourself. I have no right to expect you 
to have the same confidence in the matter 
as I have. Besides, for what you have seen 
you have expressed the fullest wonder and 
ad miration. We have looked this morning 
upon the very spot young Morris and I saw 
last night; the apparatus was left exactly' 
as I had fixed it then. But, of course, to¬ 
day we saw no sign of the figure we took 
yesterday for your son. And naturally— 
quite naturally—you ask yourself, may they 
not possibly have been mistaken ? ” 

Mr. Hutton flushed a little uneasily. 
Brant had put the matter bluntly, but he 
felt bound in honestv to admit the correct¬ 
ness of the assumption. 

“ I confess,” he said, “ that something 
of the sort was in ray mind. Pray bear 
with me, my dear sir: remember how 
strange a thing I have been shown to-day. 
and naturally how anxious I am to go all 
the way with you as quickly as possible. 
But, first and foremost, the question arises 


PART III. 

CHAPTER XXII.—TO THE SOUTH. 

in my mind : at that distance, under those 
conditions, would it be possible to swear 
to any particular identity ? And, sup¬ 
posing the person proven, are we sure of 
the place ? ” 

He looked at the Wizard eagerly. He 
was waiting to be convinced : it meant so 
much to him and his. 

“ I will answer your questions backwards,” 
was the ready reply. “As to place: I 
may say that I have made a study of the 
figures which should give me the areas I 
require, and have reached, I believe, to 
quite sufficient accuracy. I intended last 
night to place the south portion of the 
Patagonian Shingle Desert under obser¬ 
vation, and, without testing the result my r - 
self, I allowed young Morris, who knew 
nothing of my plan, to describe what he 
saw, all unpractised as he was. I was at 
once convinced, from his description, that 
I had struck the district I required. As 
regards the first question, whether I could 
guarantee identity, my answer is qualified. 
Remember, sir, in this case, the very appear¬ 
ance in such a desolate region of a young 
fellow dressed apparently like an ordinary 
English youth in a walking costume must 
give rise to speculation in one’s mind. The 
figure was capless. Well, that is what might 
be expected under quite easily presumable 
conditions. Morris, in his excitement, cried 
‘Look this way!’ But speaking for my¬ 
self, with better knowledge, and practice, 
I am convinced that he was quite unable 
to make proof from facial features. For all 
that, the whole contour suggested itself in- 
controvertibly to both of us as Dennis, and 
Dennis only. We must not forget that it 
is far from improbable that the vessel on 
which he is said to have been placed may 
have been driven down to these southern 
regions. Mr. Hutton”—he brought his 
hand sharply down upon the table, to 
emphasise his words—“ I am as certain that 
last night I saw the image of your son as I 
am to-day that I see you ! ” 

There was silence for a few minutes ; both 
were wrapt in thought. The stillness was 
again broken by Brant. 

“ You may reasonably ask,” he said, 
coming out of a brown study, “ why, if I 
found Dennis yesterday, I cannot again to¬ 
day.” Mr. Hutton nodded. That had 
certainly been in his mind. “ The question 
would be fair. And my answer would be. 
that at present my apparatus is far from 
perfect. It works slowly, and to cause it 
to revolve in order to catch figures, so to 
speak, is at present impossible. The thing 
is not yet complete. It might be chance 
that showed us last night the exact spot in 
which-” 

“ Not chance,” interrupted Mr. Hutton 
in a serious voice ; “ not chance, sir. I take 
it quite other. I accept the sign : I need 
no longer to be convinced. And now I am 
ready to do my part.” 

“ Meaning that you will attempt to reach 
the lad ? ” 

“Meaning that, God willing, I will reach 
the lad ! And if I could have your help 
in . . .” 


He spoke tentatively, but, Brant making 
no reply, he put the matter in a more 
direct form. 

“ I shall charter my own vessel,” he said, 
“and shall pick ray company. What do 
you say to confirming your discovery, Mr. 
Brant ? Mill you go with me on this great 
errand ? ” 

It was an unexpected offer, and took 
the Wizard by surprise for the moment. 
Then the unrivalled chance of confirming 
all the details of his discovery at first hand 
appealed to him with overwhelming force. 
He made quick reply. 

“There is nothing would give me greater 
pleasure, should it be practicable to ar¬ 
range for my absence for a term or two from 
my work. The chances, as you say, of 
working out my own proofs would be great: 
though I trust the desire to lend you all the 
assistance in my power would be an equally 
strong motive.” 

For the moment the matter was left at 
that. Anxious to lose no time in setting 
out for the solitary land where he now 
believed his son to be a lonely wanderer. 
Mr. Hutton left the master after this inter¬ 
view, in order to make his arrangements 
for a vessel to take his party out. 'He had 
no intention of making a large company. 
Captain, second in command, and crew, 
together with one or two others of his own 
personal selection, would suffice. And if Mr. 
Brant would consent, and could arrange to 
accompany the small search party, he felt 
he should have in him a worthy and reliable 
helper. 

Nor had he forgotten the young lad who 
during these last weeks of bereavement had 
been so much in his company, and for whom 
he conceived a strong affection. Once Mr. 
Hutton had mapped out his course he 
lost no time in making his paths straight, 
and before nightfall of this memorable day 
he had got into touch with several ship¬ 
owners who might have a suitable craft for 
chartering, and had fixed upon his own 
immediate personnel. 

Leonard Morris had received a visit from 
him in the early afternoon of the same day. 
Summoned to the Head’s private reception 
room, he had found the father of his 
missing comrade awaiting him. 

“ Well, Morris.” was his greeting, “ we 
seem to have made a move, eh ? Have you 
seen Mr. Brant to-dav ? ” 

“ I saw him just before dinner; he told 
me about your plan. It’s splendid to think 
we shall find Dennis at last.” 

'* I hope so,” answ ered the father, “ but 
it's a tough job yet, my lad. So much 
may happen in that far-away, un-get-at-able 
land before we’re there. We must act 
quickly, and trust that it may all come out 
right.” 

He paused. Morris looked at him with 
some constraint, wondering whether there 
was more to be said. Mr. Hutton seemed 
to be watching him, and even waiting for 
him to make some observation. There was 
an air of doubt in that good gentleman’s 
face. 

“ I had a long letter to-day, sir, from my 
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father; he’s a missionary out in India, you 
will remember. He says he’s awfully sorry 
to hear about Dennis. It’s a nice letter. I 
haven’t seen him since I was a little bit 
of a kid ; but he writes so decently, just as 
if he knew dear old Den himself. I—I 
thought you might like to know.” 

“ Thank you, Leonard, my boy. thank 
you ! ” The good man’s eyes moistened a little 
as he spoke. “ By the by, you were going 
out there shortly, I believe ? ” 

"I was to have gono about the middle 
of next year, but ”—he flushed and hesi¬ 
tated—“ it seems a beastly thing to say. 
but the truth is, I haven’t been looking 
forward to it at all since—since-” 

He stopped, then added disconnectedly 

“ It's made an awful difference, Mr 
Hutton ! ” 

" Aye, to us all,” sighed the good man : 
“to us all, Leonard. But, please God. 
things will be brighter soon. I hope in a 
few days to have a vessel and crew at my 
command, and then-” 

Morris looked at him as he paused again, 
in the same state of apparent doubt. 

“ Yes, sir ? ” 

“ What do you say to going away with 

us ? ” 

The lad’s face flushed. 

“I?” he exclaimed. “I ? I’d give any¬ 
thing to go—anything. You don’t mean 
it, really, sir ? ” 

“ Nothing would give me greater pleasure, 
my boy, if 3 r ou can get the consent of your 
friends.” 

“ If ! ” cried Morris. “If ! /’ll have the 
consent. And we’ll find old Dennis, and 
have him home safe and sound before long, 
sir.” 

Matters moved with quick feet the next 
few days. Having ready command in busi¬ 
ness circles Mr. Hutton found comparatively 
little difficulty in obtaining the vessel and 
crew' he wanted, and in the Morning Hope, 
of Liverpool, under Captain Pearson, he 
got all he desired. The secret of the 
Wizard was, however, his secret still: 
outside Morris and Mr. Hutton none had 
been admitted to its participation ; and the 
world at large had to be content with that 
convenient formula, “ there was reason to 
believe ” that the missing lad might be 
found cast away on some shore in the far 
South Atlantic. 

Hubert Kennedy sat at his desk in the 
office of tho Lunechester and Lonmoutli 
Bank; his eyes were on his books, but his 
heart was elsewhere. Tho day before, he 
had heard from Morris of the proposed 
expedition, and although he had loyally 
congratulated his chum on the chance of 
going out to try to trace Hutton, the dull¬ 
ness of his own position seemed to become 
the more pronounced, thinking of the active 
days in store for the others. 

“I wish to gracious I had half a chance 
to join the chase,” he was thinking. “1 
signed the pact as well, but my share's to 
be stopping at home, and wishing the rest 
of them good luck ! ” 

He cast up a column, and inked in his 
total. 

“ Well, anyway, I do wish them good 
luck, with all my-” 

The messenger approached him. 

"You’re wanted in the manager’s room, 
sir.” 

" What’s up now ? ” he wondered, rising 
from his seat. 

When he returned his face was as though 
the sun were shining upon it. He finished 
the work upon which he had been engaged, 
put away his books, and rose. 

“Well, good-bye, you chaps,'’ he said, 
and gladness radiated from him. “ I’m off 
to South America ! ” 


They looked at him in amazement, scarcely 
believing their ears. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ the Director, Mr. Hutton, 
has got wind of Dennis Hutton being there, 
and he’s going out for him, and I’m going 
too.” 

They came up to him ; they shook hands 
with him; they congratulated him right 
loyally. 

“ Good luck to your journey, old fellow ! ” 
they said. 

“ Thanks ! Thanks ! ” he answered. “ I 
hope we shall have the best of luck. I feel 
we shall. It’ll be a glad day' when we come 
across old Dennis again.” 

And so, quickly, with no unnecessary 


“ diascope ” was ready tw*o or three days 
before sailing. 

He made several attempts also to once 
more obtain a sight of the missing lad through 
his large instrument. The trials were, how¬ 
ever, unsuccessful, owing to lack of time, 
probably, for conducting the experiment 
with sufficient thoroughness. All his spare 
time he had to devoto to perfecting the 
“diascope,” and making his arrangements 
for the long absence, and, as he had told 
Mr. Hutton, the locating of a figure in an 
unknow’n area was a matter of considerable 
difficulty at present with him. 

It was on the last day before the party 
travelled to Liverpool to join the ship, that 


T’ ship's lost, and you knows it 1 ’ . . . He saw his mistake too late, and tried to cover 
his confusion.” (.See p. 740.) 


delay, the little party was got together for 
the momentous search. Even Mr. Brant, 
after some arranging, had been enabled to 
accede to the earnest request that he would 
accompany Mr. Hutton on the journey; 
and during the fortnight or so before all 
was in readiness, he had spent every avail¬ 
able minute in his underground room, at work 
upon a small portable apparatus, by means 
of which he hoped to utilise in some measure 
his new' discovery on the journey. He had 
long had the idea that a modification of 
field-glasses, with the composition, of which 
he held the secret, properly adjusted inside, 
in conjunction with reflecting prisms, should 
be possible for obtaining vision through 
opaque objects in a restricted area, and his 


Brant made his one false move. We hear 
of men who never make mistakes, and read 
of them, but we do not see them : they 
are of too rare a species. And Hector 
Brant, despite his reserve and self-control, 
was ill-advised to visit Smith of the Pretty 
Poll , with a view to forcing a confession from 
that cunning scoundrel. Naturally neither 
Mr. Hutton nor the others had given the 
fellow a thought of late : their minds had 
been too much occupied with the scheme for 
reaching and saving the poor boj' so far aw ay 
from help. There would be time enough 
afterwards to think of justice and retribution; 
the main thing was the lad’s safety. 

But, the “diascope ” made and successfully 
tested, it had occurred to Brant that he 
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might possibly succeed where others had 
failed, in extorting information from the 
man whom all along they had suspected, 
with no means of proving guilty. Ho felt a 
strong desire, perhaps not unnatural, to get all 
the confirmation possible to justify the search 
about to be made. And seeing, as he passed 
Pickerton’s Yard that last evening, that 
the Pretty Poll was at the wharf, he acted 
upon the impulse of the moment and 
boarded her. 

The affable Mr. Smith was below, it being 
after working hours in the yard, and on 
Brant’s appearing on deck he stuck his head 
through the hatch. It was getting dusk, 
but he was able to recognise his visitor and 
gave him a curt “ Good e’en,” wondering 
if there were to be more dealings in figure¬ 
heads, or the like. 

“ I want a word with you,” said Brant ; 
** are you alone ? ” 

The fellow came on deck. 

“ T* missus and kids is below,” he said. 
“ We could talk here.” 


Whereupon the other took the bull by 
the horns on the instant. 

“ Look here ! ” he said. “ I may as well 
tell you that it has become known where 
that young lad Hutton, who has been 
missing so long, has got to.” 

The man’s manner changed at this. 
His rough attempt at civility was at once 
abandoned. 

“ Is it ? ” he said sneeringly. “ That’ll 
be a’ reet, then. Happen ye’re satisfied 
now. Seemin’ly every other chap in t’ 
town’s after him. But what do ye want 
to come to talk to me for? I’m none so 
anxious to know where t’ lad is.” 

“ You may as well keep quiet,” retorted 
Brant. “ You know as well as I do that the 
game’s up so far as you’re concerned. You 
had far better own up, and no more beating 
about the bush. I’ve only dropped in to 
tell you there isn’t much you can hide any 
longer. From the time I heard about that 
clumsy bit of attempt at burgling at Burn- 

brae, when you wanted to get hold of-” 

(To be continued .) 


It was the veriest bluff on his part, but 
it answered. The fellow was evidently dis¬ 
concerted. 

“ You’re a leear ! ” he blurted out. ‘‘Yon 
can’t prove nothing.” 

“ I can prove more than you imagine.” 
was the confident reply. “ And when young 
Hutton’s back-” 

“ T’ ship’s lost, and you knows it! ” 

“ What ship ? ” 

He saw his mistake too late, and tried to 
cover his confusion by foul words. 

“ Well,” said Brant, ‘‘ you may bluster 
as much as you like. But you may rest 
assured I know enough to settle your hash, 
or shall very soon.” 

And waiting for no reply, he turned and 
left the fellow staring at him uneasily. That 
single slip was all he needed, that involun¬ 
tary admission that the story of the Condor 
was no myth. 

But for all that, it was a false move on 
the part of the Wizard, for which the price 
was exacted later. 


^ ^0 ^0 

In the Gymnasium. 

vis? A Notable Side of Public School Life. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 



fniiB Gymnasium has during the past 
j half-dozen years begun to occupy a 
far greater place in the curriculum of our 
chief schools than it ever did previous to 
that time. The authorities of nearly every 
great school have recognised that it is of 
supreme importance that boys should have 
their bodily develop¬ 
ment as much at¬ 
tended to as their 
mental one. In fact, 
though it has taken 
us something like 
two thousand years, 
or nearly so, to 
thoroughly under¬ 
stand the maxim, we 
are at length begin-: 
ning to comprehend 
t hat the famous 
Homan satirist 
Juvenal was not 
far off knowing what 
he talked about 
when he wrote that 
the finest thing in 
all life was Mens 
sana in cor pore sano 
—“A sound mind in 
a sound body ” 

Though outdoor, 
and even indoor, 
games may all tend 
to promote this true 
development of the 
body, yet the finest 
aids towards that 
desirable consumma¬ 
tion are undoubtedly 
achieved by the 
physical training a lad gets under efficient 
and skilled tuition and oversight in the 
gymnasium. There a good teacher will 
take care that no set of muscles is 
developed unduly at the expense of others, 
which is a common danger when all a boy’s 
recreation depends on his love and practice 
of some particular sport, which may 
materially help one part of the body, but 
■ot sufficiently assist another to its highest 
good. 


Many of our big schools have now 
splendid gymnasia, with excellent in¬ 
structors in them, and it is to give some 
little account of several of these that this 
article is penned. For though no school 
to-day can be considered fully equipped 
for its work if it does not possess a good 


gym., yet there are a few that have out¬ 
stripped-the rest in their notable provision 
for this branch of education for their 
boys. 

I suppose there can be little question 
that the Langworthy Gymnasium at 
Manchester Grammar School is one of the 
very largest in the kingdom, so far as 
scholastic ones are ooncerned. And 
certainly it is one of the very finest for its 
equipment and the good uses to which it 


is put. When one remembers that some¬ 
thing like close on 1.000 boys have to 
undergo physical training at the Lang¬ 
worthy Gymnasium every w^eek, one can 
easily guess what a tremendous amount 
of excellent work goes on there, and what 
an important part this gym. plays in the 
bodily health and 
welfare of Manches¬ 
ter youths. 

Another splendid 
gym. is that of 
Rossall School, 
which is 95 feet long, 
by 45 feet wide, and 
40 feet high. It is 
certainly only ex¬ 
celled (if that) 
a m o n g 81 English 
school gyms, by the 
Bedford one. It has 
a very large gallery 
for spectators ; and. 
besides the ordinary 
apparatus work, 
sterling instruction 
is given in it to all 
Rossallians in 
fencing, boxing, and 
singlestick. 

Gymnastics are 
compulsory at 
Rossall for all boys 
in the lower school, 
but optional in the 
higher, except that, 
when bad weather 
quite prevents out¬ 
door games, the 
captains organise 
their players into divisions, and all these 
have to take gymnastic exercise for a 
certain time to keep them in form. This 
gym. is open every afternoon in winter, and 
frequently in the morning too. There is an 
annual competition during the Lent Term in 
gymnastic exercises and boxing, also house 
competitions, and the great contest to 
provide the “ School Eight,” which excitee 
immense rivalry. For Rossall is regularly 
represented at Aldershot, and always does 


Photo by F. W. Parrott. 

Langworthy Gymnasium. Mancnester Grammar School. 
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very well, though her men have not yet 
had the pleasure of carrying off the Public 
Schools Shield. 

Westminster is proud of her gymnasium, 
though it is a curious place as compared 
with some of the most modern and beauti¬ 
ful examples of gyms. For West¬ 
minster’s one is right in the solid 
foundations of the grand old Abbey, being 
one of the crypt-rooms, with their immense 
stone pillars and wondrous ceilings, that 
within the last few years have been opened 
out by the authorities of the Abbey for 
public use and inspection. 

Here, in this apartment next the Chapel 
of the Pyx and the Chapter House, the 
boys of St. Peter’s practise the bar 
exercises, swing the Indian clubs, climb 
the rope, and do all such feats in a way 
that would have made former Westminsters 
stare indeed had they seen such perform¬ 
ances carried out at the old school. West¬ 
minster started late in the gym. world; 
but, though she has only within recent 
years sent her companies to Aldershot, she 
has once or twice lately got to the finals 
in boxing and fencing, and she quite 
expects to be able now to cope with all 
rivals. 

Sherborne has always held a good place 
amongst our “ gymnastic ” schools. Not 
only has she an excellent gym. open to 
all her boys, but she encourages them in 
every way to make the best use of it. For 
some reason not easy to state offhand the 
Dorset School has never failed to possess 
a fine set of boxers, and their success in 
the chief competitions has been quite equal 
to those of any other great school; indeed, 
we might truthfully say, superior to them, 
when we take the long period of years 
into account. 

In the Aldershot competitions Sherborne 
has taken both second and third places, 
and her teams have made a good showing 
there in most years. As to boxing at 
Aldershot, when you learn that during 
the past eighteen years Sherborne has five 
times won the silver medal for that branch 
of sport, and twice besides the bronze 


medal, you will be able yourself to gauge 
her proficiency therein. And, in 1905, 
Sherborne also got into the semi-final 
round of the fencing bouts, which was 
something rather new for the school, but 
promises much later on. 

Haileybury is as thorough as most 
schools in what she undertakes, and 
when she decided to build a fine gym¬ 
nasium about 1887, she was fortunate in 
getting one of her own sons who had 
made a big name as an architect, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, to supervise its design 
and erection. Mr. Blomfield did his work 
as a real labour of love for the old 
“ School with the Dome,” and his success 
has been more and more visible ever since 
the gymnasium was opened some twenty- 
five years ago. 


Every boy, as soon as he arrives at this 
Hertford school, has to set out on the 
gymnastic path, and he receives definite 
teaching therein from skilled tutors until 
he has put in at least a year of good work, 
and can satisfactorily pass the prescribed 
elementary tests. If he doesn’t manage 
that, he has to continue the regular lessons 
till he does ! 

Just as Sherborne is known as the 
“boxing” school amongst its gymnastic 
brethren, so Haileybury may well be called 
the “ fencing ” school. For not only has 
it won the chief competition at Aldershot 
in that department before to-day, but 
such splendid exponents of fencing as 
C. F. Clay, E. B. Milnes, R. Merivale. 
etc., all came from Haileybury. Moreover, 
this fino school won the Public Schools 
Shield in 1890, was fourth in 1889, and 
second in 1891 ; and in more recent years 
it has frequently reached the final or semi¬ 
final in the boxing competitions. 

Several of our chief schools now go in 
very strongly for what may be called the 
“Weights and Measures” business, i.e. 
for trying to bring their boys up, a a a 
whole, to the standard of specified weights, 
and measures of height, as set out for 
definite ages, according to their own lights 
in the matter. Probably Loretto is one 
of the very greatest of these, since every 
boy is weighed and measured twice or more 
each term in the gym. at the Edinburgh 
school, and if he does nob come up to the 
standard list the folk who are in charge 
of him soon want to know the why and 
the wherefore. 

Then Loretto’s excellent gymnasium and 
her playing-fields are brought strongly 
into evidence with that said youth, and the 
result will soon appear in the accounts 
which are kept of his improvement 
towards those regulation standards of 
weight and measurement. 

Next to Loretto, perhaps Haileybury 
and Christ’s Hospital are most particular 
in this respect of “weights and 
measures,” and the boys at both those 
schools are made to go through the 
gym. to some tune if they don’t get them¬ 
selves into form and up to the standard, 
somehow or other, without that added 
assistance. 

(To be concluded.) 


In the Gymnasium at Haileybury College. 
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“Shun not fellowship, lest you forget your friends and 
learn to hate yourself." (Sadalhe.) 


1HE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its forming a bond of 


union between 
44 B.O.P.” the 
ideals are those 
which for so 1 
stood for all that 
purest and best 
out binding its 
definite vows 
on its supporters 
manly, Christian 
workers for good 
to be slackers or 
lookers-on. On 
each member 
bearing his name 
the League regis- 
who desire some 
tion badges have 
in the shape of 
or coat, watch- 
and tie - pins, 
sale at 7d. each post free. 



readers of the 
world over. Its 
of the paper 
many years has 
is highest and 
in life. With- 
memoers to any 
the League calls 
to lead a clean, 
life, to be active 
in the world, not 
merely passive 
being enrolled, 
receives a card 
and number on 
ter. For those 
form of recogni- 
been prepared 
brooches for cap 
chain pendants, 
these being on 
Applications for 


membership and for badges should be ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor, ** B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked “ L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
comer. 


In last month’s club talk I had something 
to say on the matter of personality and 
influence ; this month I am brought back 
somewhat to the subject by a correspond¬ 
ent who sends me an extract from his 
“ Commonplace Book.” It is nothing new 
that he sends, for the story has been told 
before, but it is so remarkable an instance 
of the far-reaching effects of a simple deed 
that it is well worth re-telling. Here is the 
story as C. M. P. has set it down. 


I am obliged to C. M. P. for this striking 
little story, which carries its own moral. 
That tract thrown onto a hospital bed 
was like a stone cast into a great pool, 
making ever-widening circles in the water 
that it has disturbed. So does every one 
of our actions for good or ill make itself 
felt on the minds of others. I am not 
going to enlarge upon this ; I can see some 
club members getting restless. Coligny’s 
wonderful experience shall speak for itself. 
* * * 

Another interesting communication in 
my post-bag is from a Canadian reader. 
Writing from a prairie township in Sask., 
he forwards mo a photograph and a brief 
account of the taming of an “outlaw” 
horse, that is, a genuine buckjumper. 
He writes from Sa.sk., I have said, and I 
hope no “ B.O.P.”-ite w ill need to have this 
interpreted for him. The colonies have come 
too close to us within recent years for Alta., 
Sask., Man., Ont., and other contractions 
of province-names to bo unintelligible. 
And yet 1 have known many people 
to be puzzled in this direction. Was it 
not the late Andrew Lang who confessed 
to being “ floored ” by the American “ Ga.,” 
which stands for the State of Georgia ? 
“ Pa.” for Pennsylvania is equally 
unilluminating, and it is matter for 
congratulation that our colonial nomen¬ 
clature has not evolved ugly abbreviations 
of this kind. But this is a digression ; let 
us “ cut the gag and como to the ’osscs.” 
Mr. C. Murr, of Kindersley, Sask., wants 
us to admire his photograph of a buck- 
jumper in the course of being broken in. 

* * * 

The taming of an “outlaw” is no light 


matter. When I was in Canada myself. 
I saw a “cow-puncher” astride of one 
such bronco, and it w r as a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight. It was an exhibition of 
fancy riding that could only be equalled 
on an Australian “ station.” The “ bronco- 
buster,” as the buck-jumping cowboy styles 
himself, has to set the ordinary laws of 
horsemanship at defiance. He sits in his 
saddle in an unorthodox way, very often 
half sidewaj's and slouching over the horn. 
His arms fly up and down while the animal 
is in motion, and the latter is directed more 
by the movement of the hands than by 
anything else. The long reins—these are 
separate and some eight feet in length— 
trail on tho ground, when the rider has 
dismounted, so that they will trip up the 
horse should he step on them. An “outlaw” 
has little or no use for reins as a part of 
his equipment; he is not to be directed 
in any way by such means. 

* * * 

“ Bronco-busting ” is tho chief pastime 
of tho cowboy on a Canadian ranch. On 
big ranches “ chronic buckers ” are kept 
for no other purpose than to entertain 
“cow-punchers” from neighbouring districts, 
and other visitors. And these “outlaws. ’ 
be it understood, are not simply raw, wild 
horses; they are more dangerous than the 
prairie-bred bronco that has never felt the 
touch of bit or bridle, for they are animals 
that are incorrigible and whoso temper 
is beyond control. They are “show” 
horses in fact, and their fame is widespread. 
At certain towns in the North-west there 
are held regular meetings, when the 
champion buckjumpers from various ranches 
enter the lists in very real rivalry. To 
carry off the chief honours of the day is to 
be acclaimed a hero among heroes. At 
Medicine Hat, Alta, (near the international 
boundary line), there have been famous 
buck jumping meetings. No doubt several 
of my Canadian readers have witnessed 
one such contest. To those who have not 
been so fortunate Mr. Murr's photograph 
will bo eloquent. 

♦ * * 

Colonial and other boys abroad who w iah 
to join the League are often in difficulty, I 
find, as to the best method of forwarding 
the money for the Club badges. Stamps 
other than English ones are not acceptable, 
and it will be best for w'ould-be members 
in this position to obtain an International 
Coupon for the necessary amount from the 
Post Office in their town. 

The Old Bov. 


* * * 

“ A young Frenchman, who had been 
wounded at tho siege of Saint Quentin, was 
languishing on a pallet in tho hospital 
when a visitor left a tract on his bed. The 
little pamphlet lay on tho coverlet for 
some time before it caught the sick man’s 
eye. Then ho read it and was converted 
by it. You may see the monument of that 
man before the Church of the Consistory in 
Paris, standing with a Bible in his hand ; 
he is known in history as Admiral Coligny, 
the leader of the Reformation in France. 
But tho tract had not yet finished its work. 
It was read by Coligny’s nurse, a * sister 
of mercy,’ who penitently placed it in the 
bands of tho Lady Abbess, and she, too, 
was converted by it. She fled from France 
to the Palatinate, where she met a young 
Hollander and became his wife. The 
influence which she had upon that man 
reached out into the Reformation on the 
entire continent of Europe, for ho was 
William of Orange. How r far ‘ yon little 
candle ’ threw its beams! Who know s 
what the power of a little tract may be ? ” 



Taming an "Outlaw,” 
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“r\H ! ” said Barlow. 

V/ Ho stood with his hands in his pockets, 
looking ruefully into his open desk, too dazed 
for the moment to do more than utter that 
one woeful exclamation. It was as though 
he had been struck sharply across the face 
and the pain had numbed him. 

He had entered the empty class-room a 
few minutes before with light heart and 
springy step. There was no hint of disaster 
ahead of him. He had gone straight to his 
locker, to which he had applied the Chubbs’ 
key that was a speciality of his—Barlow 
liked specialities; he was that sort of boy. 
The common locks were good enough for the 
others ; but not for him. It was not that 
he was suspicious : it w'as only that every¬ 
thing belonging to him must have its dis¬ 
tinctive air. Hence the name given him by 
genial but quizzical comrades. 

He had no thoughts of things untoward 
when he lifted the sloping lid of the desk. 
But the first glance within made his heart 
sick. In feverish frenzy he threw the cover 
right back, and turned his books and papers 
over. After which the full weight of his 
misfortune had pressed upon him, and. 
thrusting liis hands into his pockets, he had 
stood staring down upon his property, dully 
and in despair, that single sorrowful “ Oil! ” 
being all he had to say. 

In spite of the recent hasty turning over 
of his things the contents of the desk were 
in good order. Anyone could see with half 
an eye that this was the locker of a lad whose 
habits were methodical. There w T as one 
exception, however, to the goneral tidiness, 
and that the cause of the boy’s present 
consternation. For, somehow', a bottle of 
red ink had tipped over, and, becoming 
uncorked, had sent its contents over the 
various papers and books in the desk. 

To one of such neat habits as Barlow this of 
itself might well be the cause of dismay and 
disgust: but it w'as the further discovery, 
after the rapid lifting of discoloured ob¬ 
jects, that dealt him the disquieting blow. 
Under a batch of papers was a cardboard 
wrapped round in white tissue paper, which 
was disfigured by a large and not yet dry 
splash of the penetrating red fluid. This 
outer covering he had anxiously pulled off 
only to disclose a water-colour, across the 
face of which ran a long, disfiguring stain, 
in the red dampness of which some of the 
colours of the picture had run. It had 
been a clever little sketch, that wa3 plain 
enough; a clever little sketch, ruined by 
that fatal blot. 

The boy stood for a few moments silently 
frowning upon his tarnished property. 
Then he slowly withdrew his hands from his 


]K)ckcts, and tried to remedy as far as 
possible the damage done. He took up the 
w r ater-colour once more and looked at it 
carefully. 

“ What a blundering ass I must have 
been! ” he said angrily. “ Well, it’s a 
gone case. It’s all U.P. now'! ” 

He tore the cardboard viciously across, 
and flung it from him, sending it flying over 
the intervening desks. 

“ Half time!” exclaimed a voice. “ Hello, 
Beau; you, of all chaps, to get flinging 
things about in that careless >vay ! ” 

Barlow looked up scowling, as a tall, thin 
youth entered the room. The torn picturo 
w'as in the latter’s hands, he having caught 
it dexterously, and thereby probably saved 
himself from a nasty cut across the eyes. 

“ Sorry ! ” ho exclaimed, “ but I feel as 
if I could kick myself.” 

“ Shall I do it for you ? ” asked the other, 
with counterfeited solicitude. Then, glancing 
at the card ho had caught, he gave vent to 
a long w'histle of surprise. 

“ My gracious ! ” he exclaimed. “ It 
surely isn’t the one ? Don’t tell me it’s the. 
one. Beau, old man ! ” 

“ Yes. it is ! ” answered Barlow bitterly. 
“ It’s the picture I’ve spent all my spare 
time over; and I feel about the silliest ow l 
out. Look here ! ” 

He turned angrily to his desk, and taking 
up a large piece of blotting-paper began to 
dry the ink where it still lay red and damp 
upon the papers and wood-work, lifting out 
with fastidious fingers the overturned and 
dripping bottle. The other boy looked 
sympathetically from over the edge of the 
locker, then, transferring his gaze to the 
ruined drawing, he spoke again. 

“ I say, old man, who did it ? ” 

“ Bah ! ” snorted Barlow. “ Who did it, 
indeed ? 1 did, of course. I must have left 
the beastly bottle not properly corked, and 
shaken it over in slamming the lid down, the 
last time I was here. Don’t speak to me. 
Ferret; I feel sick, utterly sick.” 

He looked it, too. The long thin lad w hom 
he had addressed as “Ferret” nodded his 
head sagely. 

“ H’m ! ” he said. “ So’d I after all that 
fag. It had to go in to-day, hadn’t it ? ” 

Barlow nodded. Then, having finished 
his drying operations, he replaced his things, 
and locking his desk, wrapped the offending 
inkpot in the blotting-paper. This he was 
about to fling into the fire at the farther end 
of the room when Pilkington, alias “ The 
Ferret,” stayed his arm. 

“ Hold hard, you mug ! ” he exclaimed 
wdth unpolished earnestness. “ What are 
you up to ? ” 


“ Going to pitch the rotten thing away, 
of course.” 

“Don’t you!” was the eager reply. 
“ You give it to me.” 

Waiting for no consent, he stretched out 
his hand and took the bottle from the 
astonished Barlow'. 

“ You shouldn’t be so jolly impulsive,” 
he said reproachfully. “ You never can 
tell how things ’ll shape themselves.” 

“ I can tell one thing,” answered Barlow', 
with a whole load of regret in his voice. 
“I’vo lost a term’s work, and at least a 
chance of a certificate, if I didn’t pull off 
the prize. Ah, well! ”—with a brave show 
of accepting things—“ ]>erhaps, after all, I 
shouldn’t have come within a mile of the 
winner, and then I should have been quite 
as sick as now. Still, I’m a jolly careless 
idiot! ” 

“You mightn’t be,” w r as the enigmatic 
answer; “ don’t be too cock-sure, old man. 
Kick yourself, by all means, when you know' 
you deserve it, but don’t begin till you're 
certain you do.” 

“ Beau ” Barlow' stared in solemn amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ You alw'ays were an eccentric sort of a 
chap,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
“ Keep the silly tiling, if you like, in memory 
of me.”J 

“ Right 0 ! ” retorted the Ferret ; “ but 
you’ve been a thumping lot too pre¬ 
mature already. I ought to have stopped 
you. You might just open up your desk 
again.” 

“ Well, of all the—— ” 

“ Never mind that, I’m not such an ow r l 
as you think I am.” 

“ Glad to hear it ! ” 

“ Look here. Beau,” said the Ferret, “do 
take the thing a bit seriously. I’m not 
so dead sure about this thing as you are. by 
a jolly long chalk, I can tell you. We’ll 
have your desk open, and reconstruct the 
case.” 

“ What’ll w r e do ? ” asked Barlow in 
some surprise. He had opened his desk 
half mechanically as he spoke. 

“ We’ll reconstruct the case. It’s a 
French dodge. We’ll put things back as 
they were-” 

Barlow slammed the lid dowm and locked 
it again. 

“ You mess up your own desk,” he said 
testily, “ if you want to play at being 
detective. I’ve had enough of having my 
things all spoilt.” 

Pilkington shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Oh, all right! ” he exclaimed ; “ have 
it your own w'av. I only wanted to try and 
prove that perhaps you haven’t been so 
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much to blame as you make out. Fact is ” 
—he lowered his voice ; there were footsteps 
approaching the room in which the two boys 
were standing—“ I’m not by any means dead 
sure that bottle was spilt by carelessness.” 

‘ 4 Bosh ! ” retorted Barlow politely. 

The conversation was hurriedly ended as 
a third youth entered the room : a good- 
looking, fair-haired lad. 

“ Hello, Beau, my buck,” he said, flinging 
down the books he had been carrying, upon 
the sloping desk; “finished the magnum 
opus ? ” 

44 I finished it yesterday,” said Barlow 
quietly, as Pilkington turned and unostenta¬ 
tiously placed the rescued ink-bottle in his 
own locker. 

“ Well, good luck to you ! I suppose you 
know you’ve got a rival ? ” 

44 It wouldn’t be much of a competition if 
I hadn’t 1 ” laughed Barlow a little bitterly. 

44 There’s something in that,” admitted 
the other with a chuckle. “ It isn’t much 
catch to be first in a race of one. But when 
a paper like the good old 4 B.O.P.’ offers a 
prize, whether it’s for a water-colour, or 
anything else, you can bet your bottom 
dollar it isn’t going to be a walk-over for the 
winner. You needn’t stare at me like that; 
I know I’ve got a bit mixed in my meta¬ 
phors ; however, that’s neither here nor 
there, as the chap said when he looked in the 
wrong places for the tanner he’d dropped. 
What I mean is, you’ve got a rival amongst 
the fellows here.” 

The Ferret was apparently busy getting 
his books fom his desk ; you would have 
said the conversation held no interest for 
him. As a matter of fact, however, he was 
listening with every ear in his head. 

44 And what’s more,” continued the new¬ 
comer, “ the beggar hasn’t turned out half 
a bad sort of a picture, after all. You’ll 
have to look out, Beau. Who do you think 
it is ? ” 

“ Graham, I suppose,” answered Barlow 
carelessly. The subject was of no special 
interest to him, and ho was anxious to end 
the conversation. 

“ Graham,” snorted the other. “ That 
wretched dauber! Why, you could turn out 
a better show than he could with your eyes 
shut! He may be haring a shot for the 
prize, he’s fool enough ; but he’s no rival. 
What do you say-” 

The loud ringing of the school bell broke 
in upon their talk. 

“ Hello ! ” cried Barlow ; 44 1 didn’t know 
it was so late.” 

He turned away, glad of the excuse to 
hurry off. The Ferret, withdrawing his books, 
shut his desk. 

44 Who did you say was running old Beau 
close ? ” he asked casually. 

44 The fellow didn’t give me time to say 
anyone,” was the reply, “ but what do 
you think of 4 The Lout ’ ? ” 

44 Didn’t know he was an artist,” was the 
contemptuous reply. 4£ Anyhow, I wouldn’t 
give much for his chances against Beau.” 

He spoke carelessly enough, but as the 
other turned away he nodded his head 
sagely. 

4 1 think,” he muttered to himself, “ the 
case ’ll bear reconstructing.” 


PART II. 

Into the small picture painted for the 
water-colour competition announced by 
the Boy'8 Otvn Paper Barlow had put his 
whole heart. Nor amongst his friends had 
there been any secret of his endeavour. 
Whilst in no way making the affair a thing 
for common chatter, he had, on the other 
hand, never attempted to hide his action. 
This was Barlow all over. He practised a 


The "Boy's Otvn Taper. 



moderate reserve in his own affairs, such as 
makes for strength of character ; but there 
was no trace of secretiveness in him, which 
eats into the soul, and makes for poverty. 
At Pilkington’s earnest request, however, 
he had kept silence regarding the ruin of 
his work : all the more readily because of 
his own sore feelings in the matter. The 
Ferret had returned to the attack when the 
coast was once more clear, and after some 
little difficulty had persuaded Barlow’ to 
allow him to “ reconstruct the case.” 

“Just show me how 
you found things,” he 
asked, as they stood 
again in the deserted 
class-room. 

“All anyhow,” 
answered Barlow some* 
w’hat tes¬ 
tily. “I’m 
botho red 
if I can 


“ Yes, but I see farther, my boy ; I see- 
what’s missing. Where's the cork ? ” 

44 Where’s the-” began Barlow, then 

turned red with vexation. “ Well, I’m 
bothered ! Where is the cork ? Why, I’m 
a bigger ass than I thought I was ! ” 

41 The fates forbid ! ” retorted the Ferret 
in mock earnestness. 

44 And yet,” continued Barlow’, who 
w r as lifting his papers carefully out 
again, 44 1 could have sworn I did cork, 
that beastly bottle before I put it away. 


44 He turned angrily to his desk . . . lifting out with fastidious Angers the overturned 
and dripping bottle." {.See p. 743.) 


remember how they were—something like 
this.” 

To the best of liis memory he arranged 
the now empty inkpot and the papers as he 
had found them on that unpleasant opening 
of hi9 locker. 

“And now you’ve*seen things,” he said 
with a bitter smile, “ much good may it do 
you.” 

4 Quite so,” agreed the Ferret, “ and you 
as well. We don’t all see the same tilings, 
though, remember. For instance-” 

Ho looked quizzically at his friend and 
laughed. 

‘ Go on,” exclaimed Barlow, “don’t mind 
me ! What have you nosed out now ? We 
can both see the same things in front of 
us, I should hope.” 


I never could have shoved it in uncorked. 
Ah ! ” 

He removed a pile of exercise books from 
the corner of the locker, and disclosed the 
missing cork behind them. 

44 Here it is ! ” he exclaimed. 44 1 must 
have thrown it there in my first flurry.” 

44 Just so,” answered Pilkington, taking 
possession of the small object, and, after a 
casual glance, putting it into his pocket 
with a knowing smile. 44 Well, my son, 
you shall hear something from me about 
this before you’re many weeks older. 
There’s more in it than meets the eye.” 

For two or three days Barlow’ heard 
nothing more upon the subject, and he was 
willing enough to let it drop. The unwonted 
presence of stains upon his usually neat 
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exercises and text-books drew more than one 
comment, but these he put aside, calmly 
remarking that he had had an accident 
through his own carelessness, and letting it 
go at that. After all, he, and he alone, was 
to blame, and he alone was the sufferer. 
He shrugged his shoulders occasionally in a 
whimsical way, and promised to himself 
more care in the future. Again, a character¬ 
istic of the lad. “ Better luck ” would have 
been the expression of most boys; with 
Barlow it became a question outside the 
mythical realm of “ luck.” 

When, therefore, having considered the 
affair a closed chapter, he found Pilkington 
a few days later at hi9 elbow anxious to 
reopen it, and subject it to very considerable 
revision, he was not best pleased. 

“ Look here, Ferret,” he exclaimed, “ you 
just drop it. I’m quite sore enough, 
without having it rubbed in any further. 
I’ve owned up to being an ass, and that 
settles it.” 

Pilkington nodded. 

“ You’re an ass all right enough,” he said 
complacently; “ but not the kind of ass 
you think you are.” 

And he made his report. 

“ You say you must have put that ink- 
bottle on the edge of your book in a hurry, 
and just stuck the cork in anyhow. Then 
you slammed down the lid, and everything 
got jerked about, and the ink got spilt and 
played Jack’s delight with things.” 


“ Well ? And what do you say ? ” 
queried Barlow sarcastically. 

“ That you did nothing of the sort,” 
replied the Ferret triumphantly. “ Look 
here ! ” 

He opened his own locker as he spoke. 
On the edge of some books was the small 
bottle, with the cork carelessly placed in 
the mouth. 

“ Hang it all! ” exclaimed Barlow 
impatiently. “I didn’t say I shoved it 
away quite so sloppily as that.” 

The Ferret smiled knowingly. 

“ All right,” he said ; “ just you put it as 
you think you did. There now ”—as 
Barlow complied—“ mind your fingers ! ” 

He slammed the lid to with violence. 

“ And I didn’t try to wake the dead, 
either,” said Barlow. 

Pilkington lifted the lid again. 

“ There you are ! ” he cried. “ With all 
that slamming it hasn’t fallen. Do you 
think it would have done with your way of 
shutting the desk ? No, my son, I’ve 
something else up my sleeve. That picture 
wasn’t spoilt by you.” 

Barlow turned red. 

“ It must have been,” he said. “ It jolly 
well must have been ! ” 

The very force with which ho said it 
showed how much he would have felt, had 
he had reason to think differently. Pilking¬ 
ton shook his head. 

“No, it mustn’t,” he retorted; “and it 
(To be conduded.) 


wasn’t, either. I’ve shown you how 
difficult it would be with one slam to dislodge 
the thing, if it were put away anyway 
decently : if it were put like you'd put it, 
at all events ! But that’s not all. Look at 
the cork.” 

“ Well, what’s wrong with it ? ” queried 
Barlow, turning the small object over and 
over; “ I don’t see anything out of the way.” 

“ Neither do I,” was the surprising reply. 
“But there would be, if that bottle had come 
uncorked by being tipped over. It would 
be sopped in red, and it isn’t. Only the end 
that sticks in the neck’s red : the top’s not 
been touched. How’s that strike you ? ” 

“ Bother you. Ferret! ” exclaimed the 
other, “ I wish to goodness you’d kept 
your old nose out of this. I’d ten times 

rather I’d made the mess myself than-” 

“ Than think it had been done out of spite, 
eh ? I’ll bet you would. Beau, it’s you all 
over,” answered Pilkington with genuine 
feeling. “ But we’ve got to look at things 
in the face, and I warrant I know who’s done 
it, too. It’s the Lout, or I’m a Dutchman ! ** 
“ Oh, no ! ” was the quick reply. “ He’s 
a rough cub, I’ll admit; but you’ve got 
nothing to go on, in making such a state¬ 
ment. I don’t believe he, or anybody else, 
would do such a thing purposely, and I 
don’t see how they could, even if they had 
wanted to. It was an accident, and that 
settles the matter.” 

“ H’m ! ” said the Ferret, “ does it ? ” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE MASSACRE IN THE GORGE. 


rigadier Shel¬ 
ton saw that the 
position was 
rapidly becoming 
hopeless, and an 
early retreat 
would be neces¬ 
sary if his force 
was to be brought 
off without irre¬ 
parable disaster. 
His reserve,un Jer 
Major Kershaw, 
had been exposed 
to vigorous 
attacks from an 
enemy more than 
ten times their number, and had suffered 
very severely. It was not in a position to 
advance to the Brigadier’s aid, nor was 
Shelton able to retreat upon the reserve 
without calling down upon himself a furious 
and concentrated attack from the Ghazees. 

By this time horses with a new limber 
had gallopod from the cantonments, and 
Sergeant Mulhall was now able to retreat 
with the gun, if such a course was necessary. 
Shelton’s force was near the extremity of 
the hill, and had formed a square. The 
Afghans were all around him, and thousarids 
barred his way to where his reserve was 
fighting and to the cantonments. 

The moment the Ghazees saw the square 
falling back, they charged with furious 
cries and wild courage. Hacking, stabbing, 
whirling their jezails, and plunging their 
weapons into horse and man, they broke 
the square, and for the next ten minutes 


an awful scene of disaster was seen. The 
Sepoys, especially, seemed to lose all courage 
and strength to resist, and they were mowed 
down almost without resistance. The field- 
piece rattled off the hill at full gallop, and 
was proceeding down a steep place when it 
was overturned, and later became a trophy 
for the Afghans. 

When Shelton’s broken column staggered 
back upon the reserve it was manifest that 
the day was ended so far as the British were 
concerned. The Afghans had occupied 
the whole of the heights, the Beymaroo 
village was strongly held by them, and 
already their horsemen were gathering in 
preparation for a sweeping movement on 
the plain, so soon as Shelton’s broken force, 
trying to reach the cantonments, were at the 
mercy of their swiftly moving cavalry. 

Reinforcements were now being sent 
from the cantonments, and the only hope 
for the retreating British was that they 
might get through the gorge in safety, 
keep back the pursuing Ghazees, and be 
well on the way to the cantonments before 
the Afghan cavalry could deliver its charges 
upon the demoralised troops. Without 
much semblance of order the British poured 
down the road to the gorge, unheeding the 
reproaches and threats of their officers, 
and for the time being heedless of everything 
save escape from the sharp knives of the 
bloodthirsty Ghazees, who followed, like 
hungry wolves, upon the trail of the worn- 
out men. 

The road through the gorge was a well- 
made one, though narrow. The rocks on 
each side of it stood high, ascending by 


irregular little plateaux to the summit 
above. Too precipitous to be descended 
in a hurry, they offered an obstacle which 
even the light-footed Afghan mountaineer 
could not quickly overcome. He was 
compelled, therefore, to pursue his enemy 
by the road. At one corner, where the 
road wound round an outjutting huge mass 
of rock, a low wall had been built to protect 
wayfarers from a rather precipitous descent 
to where a mountain stream rushed along. 
The wall ran for about thirty yards and was 
built about three yards from the edge of 
the precipice. 

For a distance of more than throe hundred 
yards the wall commanded a clear view of 
the road before the corner was turned. Bob 
had hidden his horses in a wild clump of trees 
about a hundred yards from the entrance 
of tho gorge, and there Am ran was in 
charge. Bob had then marched up the gorge, 
but on receiving word from the Major that 
tho reserves were waiting about a mile 
farther on, and that Brigadier Shelton 
had taken possession of the ridge, he thought 
he could not do better than return to the 
horses, and perhaps attack the Beymaroo 
village or post himself somewhere where 
his thirty men would be of service. 

As the daylight showed him the position 
he saw’ that, in case of a retreat, the wall 
at the bend of the gorge was a strategical 
point of the highest importance. First 
of all, to give confidence to a retreating 
force, and so prevent panic at a dangerous 
corner which might easily be blocked, and 
secondly to interpose an effectual barrier 
between pursuers and pursued. Bob 
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gathered his men about him, and explained 
brieflv what he meant to do—either to 
attack Beymaroo or to cover the retreat, 
if necessary. 

He sent a man off to scout towards the 
village and to report if the Afghans were 
reinforcing it from Kabul. He himself 
then proceeded to inspect the wall. There 
was ample space behind it for the men to 
move about freely, and the stones of which 
it was built offered plenty of loopholes 
for firing through. When the scout returned 
and said that the Afghans in multitudes 
were thronging towards the scene of conflict, 
Bob decided to take up his position behind 
the wall. 

While the roar of the firing was going on 
upon the hills he made his men take 
a hearty breakfast. They had stocked 
their wallets and very soon made them¬ 
selves comfortable. Pipes were lighted, 
muskets attended to, and ammunition 
placed ready to hand. Bob sent word 
to Major Kershaw that he was preparing 
to defend the gorge in case the day went 
against them, and indicated the precise 
spot where he had placed his thirty men. 
The Major sent back a Union Jack, and 
told him to use it as a signal in order to 
warn retreating men that British soldiers 
were guarding the dangerous corner. 

After a few hours Bob saw a horseman 
riding at furious speed down the gorge. 
He put up the flag and the man reined 
in his horse. 

“ It’s an awful business up there, sir,’* 
he said; “ the Afghans are in tens of 

thousands, and all around our men. They 
have captured the horses and limber of 
the field gun, and will have the gun before 
long. I’m off for another Horae Artillery 
gun, and fresh horses and limber. Nearly 
all the officers are killed, and the men are 
disheartened. If they have to retreat it 
will bo a massacre, for the Afghans are 
like wild beasts.” 

He struck the spurs into his horse and 
dashed off. It seemed no time before 
the sound of hoofs warned Bob that horsemen 
were coming. Some artillerymen, bending 
low in their saddles, swept past with a 
gun limber, and disappeared up the gorge. 
Then fugitives, streaming with blood, and 
looking wild-eyed and terror-stricken, 
began to limp past. An hour or so 
afterwards the retreat began in earnest. 

Bob stuck up the flag and called upon 
the Sepoys to halt, but he might as well 
have spoken to the wind. They simply 
stared at him with unmeaning gaze and 
hurried on. They were followed by the 
main body of the retreating force, and the 
gorge was crowded with a terror-stricken 
mass of fugitives. It was not part of an 
army but a mob in wild panic. There 
were no officers among them. These came 
last of all and almost on their heels were 
the Afghans. Presently Brigadier Shelton, 
covered with blood, and with the rage of 
warfare blazing in his eyes, came along. 
His sword was broken and his helmet had 
been knocked off. Bob waved the flag 
and leaped upon the wall. 

“ It’s all right, sir,” he shouted. “ I 
have thirty men posted here. With good 
luck we can hold the pass long enough 
to enable you to get into something like 
order on the plain.” 

44 God bless you, Laurie, this is a terrible 
business. If 1 do not see you again, fare¬ 
well ! ” He waved his hand and hurried 
round the comer, and the next minute the 
G ha zees appeared not two hundred yards 
away. 

They were bounding along, yelling out 
curses upon the Feringhees. and brandishing 
their knives and sabres. Bob went cold 


as he saw the crowd rushing towards 
him. Giving the word to his men, a rapid 
tire broke out, which after five minutes 
effectually stopped the first rush of the 
Ghazees. Dead men lay across the road 
and a few wounded men limped back into 
shelter. 

44 We must hold them for half an hour, 
men,” gasped Bob, 44 or all will be lost. 
We are not likely to be reinforced, for the 
army is too demoralised to do anything 
until it gets near the cantonments. Don’t 
waste a shot, and remember what I have 
told you.” 

His men needed no encouragement. 
They were naturally courageous and full 
of fight, and the sight of the broken refugees 
had filled them with the rage of battle. 
A continuous fire blazed out from the wall, 
and terrible execution was wTought upon 
the crowded ranks of the Ghazees. 

A British cheer from the rear made Bob 
turn. Captain Trevor, with some forty 
men armed with jozails, had come to his 
assistance. They formed across the road 
and their rapid and accurate fire helped to 
keep back the thronging Afghans. Seventy 
determined men, well posted, proved what 
could be done even against thousands of the 
enemy. The magnificent marksmanship of 
Bob’s troopers and that of the jczail men 
made it impossible for the Afghans to break 
through. Men were now discerned climbing 
along the precipitous rocks above, but as 
yet they were well out of range, and in 
any case could not do much in the way of 
reprisals. 

In a lull Bob sent a man off to order 
Amran to bring up the horses, and as many 
others as he could lay hands on, in order 
that when the time of retreat came, the 
little force might escape rapidly dowm the 
gorge. Before long the scout returned, 
and said that Amran was waiting about one 
hundred yards from the comer. 

“ Tell him to picket the horses so that the 
pegs may be pulled out in an instant. Station 
them in a line down the gorge, and not more 
than two abreast. When the men retire 
they will go two at a time and take the 
horses at the far end looking towards the 
cantonments. Do you understand ? ” 

44 Right you are, sir,” said the man as 
he darted away. 

44 How' much longer can we hold them, 
Laurie ? ” said Trevor. 44 The firing on 
the plain is heavy now' and is well sustained. 
Our men are reinforced from the camp, 
I expect, and are making a good stand.” 

The booming of heavy guns was now heard 
from the plain, which told the anxious 
wardens of the gorge that the Horse Artillery 
were making good practice. 

“ The pressure is decreasing, I think,” 
replied Bob ; “ the Afghans are going back 
so as to advance from the hills upon our men. 
There is a broad road between the two 
heights. The Ghazees will not turn back 
until they clear the gorge, but we can hold 
them if we are quick and resolute.” 

And now' a sharp fire broke out from the 
Afghans, who had sent their jczail men to 
the front. A rough sangar was thrown up 
before them, and l>ehind this the marksmen 
tried to pick off the defenders. Several of 
the latter received flesh wounds. However, 
they had been well trained by Bob, and 
exposed themselves very little. 

While the thirty behind the wall kept 
tho enemy at bay, Trevor’s men began to 
block the gorge with stones. They had 
plenty near at hand and in a short time a 
rather formidable barrier had been erected, 
leaving a narrow space, through which 
Bob’s men could retreat, after which it 
could be blocked by a heavy boulder. 
At length Bob felt that the time had come 


to make a move. It would be foolish to 
wait too long, for the plain would then be 
cleared of the British, and Afghan horse¬ 
men would be ready to pick up any stragglers 
or destroy a small force. 

4 * I suggest that the best runners among 
your men,” he said to Trevor, "retire 
down the gorge as quickly as they can run. 
We have about thirty-five horses. By 
holding on to the stirrup leathers the rest 
of your men can get away with my own 
troop, running beside the horses. Let 
your men give a sharp five minutes’ attack 
now, and afterwards clear off. I will put 
fifteen of my men where you are standing. 
We will hold the wall and the barricade 
until the time has come for the fifteen to 
clear. Then with 6even men at the barricade 
and seven behind the wall I will continue 
the firing until you have got well off. 
Finally, I w ill send the rest of my men from 
the barricade, and, when the end comes, we 
will bolt, with the few who remain, for the 
horses, and the Ghazees can follow when 
they are ready. Do you approve ? ” 

4 * Capital, Laurie! I understand yonr 
plan. We will get on to the plain, and 
form up there in square until you get out 
of the gorge.” 

Then for a short time a vigorous fire 
was kept up, so accurate that not a G ha zee 
could show himself upon the road. Only 
the men behind the sangar dared venture 
from the shelter of the walls of the gorge. 
Waving his hand, Trevor sent off his men. 
and immediately fifteen of Bob’s troop took 
their places and opened fire. Then in their 
turn they slipped away, and ran to the 
horses, and hurried down to the entrance. 

Bob’s seven men took their places, and 
the firing was kept up as rapidly as was 
needed. Four men only were left a few 
minutes later, and Bob led them from the 
wall, behind the barricade, and pushed the* 
boulder into its place, thus blocking the 
gorge for a time. They fired a number 
of shots from the barricade, and then raced 
down to their horses. Amran was waiting. 
The picket pins were dragged up, and 
Bob galloped down the pass, emerging 
upon the plain amid cheers from Trevor's 
men and the rest of the troop. 

The jczailmen now formed up in a compact 
body, while the mounted infantry men 
rapidly closed up behind them, and an 
advance was made upon the tower known 
as Zoolficar’s Fort. Hardly had they 
proceeded a hundred paces, when the 
Ghazees were seen rushing out of the 
entrance of the gorge. The men were 
swung round, and fire was opened upon 
them by the jczailmen. A chief, Osman 
Khan, rode out of the gorge, but led his 
followers towards Beymaroo, and thus 
Bob and his men were allowed to march 
towards the cantonments unmolested. 

Osman Khan was a near kinsman of 
Akbar’s, and a Barukzye Sirdar of notable 
achievements. He was one of those who 
had sworn a blood feud against Shah 
Shujah and was as active in Afghan 
tliplomacy as in warfare. Tho next day 
a letter was received from Osman. In it 
he reminded Sir William Macmighten that 
he could easily have destroyed the whole 
of Brigadier Shelton’s force had he been 
so minded, but that he had checked the 
ardour of his followers and prevented an 
attack which was to have been made on 
the cantonments. He retired, he said, 
l>eeausc the Afghan chiefs did not desire 
to proceed to extremities, their sole desire 
being that the British should quietly 
evacuate the country, leaving them to 
govern it according to their rules, and 
under a monarch of their own choosing. 

That evening a formal demand was made 
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by the Sirdars that the British should 
deliver up Shah Shujah and his family ; 
lay down all arms, and make an uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. They promised that 
when this was done an effort would be 
made to spare their lives, and they would 
be allowed to leave the country on condition 
that they never returned to it. These 
insulting and dishonourable terms stung 
every Briton to the quick, and the poorest 
spirited among them vowed that they 
would gladly perish in conflict rather 
than be parties to a peace which was 
to bo purchased by the sacrifice of manly 
dignity and courage. 

But the energies of the Afghans never 
slackened, and from morning to night and 
from night to morning the beleaguered 
and half-starved garrison were allowed 
no rest. From every gate of Kabul armed 
Afghans swept over the plain, destroying 
bridges, waylaying convoys of provisions, 
sniping sentries, and taking long shots 
at anyone they could see who belonged 
to the British force. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AKB1R KHAN BAITS A TRAP. 



MrtCNe«HTLN 
(From a dr airing in the 
National Portrait Gallery.) 


K SPITE the 
efforts of Bob 
and his troop, 
and the Com¬ 
missariat officers, 
food had got 
down to a very 
low condition, 
both as to quan¬ 
tity and quality, 
and the horses, 
camels, and 
yaboos (Afghan 
ponies) were 
weak and starv¬ 
ing. General 
Elphinstono was 


absolutely incapable of dealing with the 
situation, and as winter closed in he con¬ 
sidered that there was nothing left but to sur¬ 
render. He besought Macnaghten to find out 
some way of coming to terms with the Chiefs. 

Akbar Khan and Osman Khan, w ith other 
Sirdars of the Barukzyes, and as many of 
the chiefs as they could influence, had 
planned out the whole scheme of tho future 
development of the unfortunate and tragic 
business, and they moved as quietly as a 
player moves his pieces on a chessboard. 
They were relentless in the calmness with 
which they advanced to the complete 
destruction of the British, and began to 
herd in General Elphinstono and all his 
followers, as quietly as the slaughtermen 
drive a herd of cattle through the gates of 
the shambles. And tho terrible climate 
aided them. To withstand such fierce 
cold, the weakly sons of the hot plains of 
Hindostan required abundant clothing, 
plenty of warm shelter, and a good supply 
of sustaining food. Instead of these 
necessaries of life, they had little food, worn- 
out clothing, and shelters which hardly 


deserved the name. 

The Sepoys lost heart, and simply slipped 
out of life by tho door of Rheer weakness. 
Even the British had lost tho greater part 
of their initiative, and allowed the Afghans 
to harry them here and there, and to 
terrorise by constant attacks. The horrible 
barbarities practised by the Afghans upon 
the wounded and dead, still further shook 
the confidence of the troops, and by the 
middle of December the army was nothing 
more than a disheartened, demoralised mob 
of half-starved, shiftless weaklings. 

And yet to energetic men there was 


plenty of excitement, and much of everything 
to win, if courage and enterprise were put 
forth to snatch at it. Bob’s troop never 
suffered from starvation, because they were 
on the look-out for food, wood, and clothing 
every hour of the day. Bob had ordered 
them to keep a sharp eye upon tho Afghan 
sharpshooters, who lined the walls of tho 
gardens and crept out to attack isolated 
posts. He wanted to get for his men a 
plentiful supply of thick felt cloaks, and he 
knew' that the Afghan marksman always 
wrapped himself up in the wind-resisting 
Herat cloth. 

When cloth was obtained in sufficient 
quantity. Bob cut the surplus cloaks into 
wide strips for leggings, and also manu¬ 
factured a kind of Turkoman boot, which 
kept the frost from crippling the feet of 
his men. In the ruins, where his tents were 
put up, he always contrived to have a fire 
burning, and iron pots of hot tea were 
constantly kept ready for his men. 

They made huge gloves of the felt, which 
they hung round their necks with cords, 
so that the hands might be kept warm 
before the muskets were used. . A man 
with shivering body and numbed fingers 
is not likely to do much in the way of 
accurate shooting, and a gloved hand is too 
cumbrous. But with warm gloves, easily 
slipped off and on, tho men could fire with 
precision and in comfort. 

Only once had Bob seen Akbar Khan, 
and that was at a great distance. The 
chief recognised him, however, and waved 
his hand before he galloped away. At 
length, on December 11, a rumour ran 
through the camp that Sir William Mac¬ 
naghten was to meet the Sirdars, near the 
Seeah Sung Hills, in order to propose a 
treaty of peace. The chiefs were seen 
making for the appointed place, and Bob 
saw' that Akbar Khan and Afzul Ali rode 
at the head of the line. 

Ho felt sure that any terms granted by 
these men would be of the most severe and 
insulting character. And ho was correct 
in his anticipations, for never had a British 
army been before subjected to so degrading 
a situation. The British were to evacuate 
Ghuznee, Kandahar, Kabul, Jellalabad and 
all Afghan territory, and no British force 
was ever to return unless called for by the 
Afghans. Shah Shujah, with his family, 
must leave for British territory under the 
promise of a pension from the Afghans, or 
if he desired, he might continue to live, but 
not to rule, in Kabul. The army before 
Kabul was to be allowed to retreat to India 
by way of the Khyber, and provisions 
would be allowed for tho journey, and 
transport waggons given, if required, and 
the Ameer Dost Mohammed and all the 
Afghan exiles were to return to the country. 

When Shah Shujah heard that he was 
to be deposed, and left helpless in Kabul 
or condemned to exile, he at first refused 
to consent to the terms, but finally gave 
a reluctant acquiescence. The Army then 
prepared to evacuate the Bala Hissar 
and the cantonments. The troops marched 
out of the fortress and proceeded to join 
the main body on the plain. They were 
dogged and followed by Afghans, who 
jeered and spat at them. Any delay was 
the signal for a nearer approach of the 
Ghazees, and several sick men were dragged 
away and killed. 

On December 21 various hostages were 
handed over to the custody of the Chiefs, 
as a guarantee that tho treaty would be 
observed in its integrity. Akbar Khan 
had stipulated that Brigadier Shelton 
should be one of these, but Shelton positively 
refused to put himself into their hands. 

The next day Bob received a summons 


from Sir William Macnaghten to the effect 
that he was wanted at once in the Envoy*® 
residence. It was about an hour after 
nightfall. Bob took his men with him , 
and, after some delay, was admitted to 
the presence of Sir William. The Envoy 
w r as alone. A letter lay on the table before 
him. 

“ You know the writing of Akbar Khan. 
Mr. Laurie; is that his signature ? ” He 
pointed to the document. Bob examined 
it and said without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Certainly, sir, I know it well.” 

“ Read it for yourself, Mr. Laurie, but 
remember, it must be kept an absolute 
secret. You see what Akbar Khan suggest® 
to me. For the purposes of his own ambition 
he is willing to co-operate with us, and 
promises that Amenoolah Khan, the prime 
mover in this rebellion, shall be seized 
and given up to us as a prisoner. Two 
regiments are to be placed in Mahmood 
Khan’s fort and in the Bala Hissar. The 
upper citadel will be held by us. Shah 
Shujah will continue to rule, but Akbar 
Khan stipulates that he himself shall be 
his Prime Minister. Ample pro vis ions, stores, 
and ammunition will be supplied to us by 
Akbar Khan, and our troops will be allowed 
to remain in and around Kabul, until 
Spring opens the Passes for us, and the 
weather promises an easy journey to India. 
If I agree, Akbar Khan is willing to play 
false to his fellow-countrymen, and will 
see that the plot turns out well. Now, Mr. 
Laurie, you know Akbar Khan, what do 
you think of his offer ? ” 

He gazed on Bob’s face with great 
eagerness, and was clearly anxious to sign 
the paper and return it to the Prince. Bob 
waited a few minutes and then said : 

“ This is a trap, Sir William, and a very 
shallow' one. Akbar Khan and not 
Amenoolah Khan, is tho head of all the 
rebellious outbreak in Kabul. He has been 
working for nearly twelve months in secret 
plotting. Ho hates Shah Shujah too much 
to servo him in any capacity, and would 
sweep him away without a shade of 
compunction. He is trying to test your 
sincerity on the matter of the treaty which 
has been arranged, and if you sign th&t- 
paper, and go to meet the Prince to-morrow, 
you will have signed your death warrant 
and given yourself over to the executioners. 
On tho face of it such an offer looks like 
the essence of simplicity, but do not be 
mistaken. Sir William, Akbar Khan ia 
the most wily of all the Afghans, as he i® 
the bravest, and his apparent guilelessness 
is only the bait to a deadly trap.” 

“I do not think so, Mr. Laurie; you 
forget that Akbar Khan is ambitious and 
grasping. He knows that Shujah is but 
a puppet, who in his own strong hands* 
could be made to dance to any music Akbar 
decided. He wants supreme pow’er, and 
this is a quick way to it. At the same 
time, do you not see that he would also 
secure the gratitude and possible friendship 
of the British Government ? We are here 
penned in, in a hopeless position. The 
General can suggest nothing, and the army 
is powerless. Kandahar, Ghuznee, and 
Jellalabad must not be surrendered, and 
if we have a respite till the spring, an 
army will have been sent up to our assistance 
and wc shall be able to dictate terms again. 
I have thought over this, and made up 
my mind to sign the agreement, and to¬ 
morrow Akbar Khan will ratify it in the 
presence of the chiefs who are in the plot.” 

“ Very well. Sir William, I am only in 
a position to offer advice because I know 
Akbar Khan so well. To me tho proposal 
is an absurdity, and based upon absolute 
ignorance of the forces w’hich are raging 
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In Kabul at this present moment. If you 
do sign it, I wish you would allow me 
to deliver it into the hands of Akbar Khan 
for you. I should like to see his face when 
he reads that letter, and sees your signature.” 

“ There is no objection to that, Mr. 
Laurie. Captain Skinner, one of the 
hostages, brought it to me, but if you 
desire it, possibly the matter may be 
arranged. But I am inclined to think that 
it is unnecessary.” 

44 Perhaps so, Sir William, but I should 
like to see Akbar Khan. I could tell then 
what was going on behind the veil.” 

A mounted escort took Captain Skinner 
and Bob to the fort on the Kohistan Road. 
Here they were received by a large body of 
Afghan horsemen, who escorted them through 
the Kohistan Gate to the palace of Akbar 
Khan. Bob had placed the large Star in 
his turban, but wore his ordinary uniform 
under his Herat cloak. 

As the horsemen cantered through the 
streets, crowds of Afghans watched them by 
the light of torches, which were carried by 
the armed men who guarded the city. 
Akbar’s troopers were not very gentle in 
their methods. If a man chanced to get 
in the way, they either slashed at him with 
their whips or rode over him. Nothing 
was allowed to interfere with the progress 
of the troop. The leaders shouted out 
the name of Akbar Khan and if that did 
not clear the way, the shoulders and hoofs 
of the horses did. 

At length the troop swung into the 
courtyard of Akbar Khan’s palace, and Bob 
dismounted. An armed servant led him 
along a handsomely furnished corridor, 
and he was shown into a spacious apartment. 
Akbar Khan, Afzul Ali, and Amenoolah 
Khan were standing together, absorbed in a 
whispered consultation. The escort had 
been seen from the windows, and the three 
chiefs were speculating as to the nature of 
Macnaghten’s reply. 

Akbar Khan started when he recognised 
Bob, but on the instant he repressed the 
words of greeting which were rising to his 
Ups. The eyes of Afzul Ali gleamed as he 
saw the Diamond Star scintillating in the 
turban of the young soldier. 

“ I wish to see Akbar Khan,” said Bob, 
speaking in Pushtoo. “ I am the bearer 
of a letter from the British Envoy, Sir 
William Macnaghten.” 

“ I am Mahomed Akbar Khan,” replied 
the Sirdar, with a haughty gesture. “ Give 
me the letter.” 

Bob handed the document and Akbar 
Khan broke the seal, and rapidly swept 
his eyes over the written words. When 
he saw the signature at the end, a malevolent 
light seemed to illumine his countenance. 
It was like the lightning flash which brightens 
the darkness for an instant, or like the 


brilliant gleam which shines from the glowing 
heart of a furnace, and is immediately 
hidden by the closing of the massive doors. 
For a moment Bob seemed to look into the 
heart of Akbar Khan, and in it he read 
nothing but cruelty, treachery, and death. 

Akbar Khan handed the letter to the 
chiefs. They read it without a change of 
countenance and gave it back in silence. 

“ You can return to the British Envoy,” 
said Akbar Khan, 44 and give him this 
verbal answer to his communication. I 
shall meet him on the plains to-morrow, 
and this affair will be settled.” 

Bob saluted and turned to leave the room. 
Akbar Khan followed him across the 
threshold. 

“ Thou fool, Lari Khan ! *’ he hissed in a 
tense whisper, “ why dost thou thrust thy 
head within the jaws of the lion ? I saw 
thee in the camp some days ago and knew 
that thou wert making thyself busy. I 
wish I had demanded thee for a hostage 
instead of that dog Shelton. I would have 
sent thee to Ghari Ghilzai out of harm’s way. 
Afzul Ali has marked thee by the Star in 
thy turban. Ride in the middle of the 
escort when thou returnest to the camp, 
and accept no food or drink while thou art 
in the palace hero. Get down quickly, the 
escort have received their instructions from 
me. Nay, wait thou in this room, I will 
see the Khan who commands the horsemen 
and will give him a strict charge concerning 
thee.” 

He pushed Bob into a small room and 
hurried down the corridor. In a few 
minutes some servants came in and placed 
refreshments and fruit on a table, and with¬ 
drew. Bob took a piece of an Afghan 
sweetmeat, which is a very favourite 
delicacy in Kabul, and was on the point 
of placing it in his mouth when Akbar 
returned. The Sirdar immediately snatched 
the sweetmeat out of his hand. 

44 Did I not warn thee ? ” he said. 
“ Where is thy caution. Lari Khan ? Do 
you think Afzul Ali is asleep ? Carry this 
with thee to the courtyard and fling it to 
the street dogs. You will learn something.” 

He handed the morsol back to Bob, and 
led him towards the courtyard. At the 
gate a number of stalwart Afreedees had 
placed themselves, as though to see the 
Feringhee messenger mount and be gone. 
When Bob appeared there was a general 
loosening of weapons, and the hands concealed 
beneath the cloaks gripped the hafts of 
the long Afghan knives. Akbar Khan 
strode forward and, blocking the doorway 
so that Bob could not pass through, he 
called up the escort. 

44 Whip me these Afreedees out of the 
courtyard,” said Akbar in a sharp tone, ‘‘and 
see that they are kept at a good distance 
from the officer who returns with thee. 

(To be continued.) 


Remember that thou art responsible for 
his safety, and woe to thee if a hair of 
his head is injured.” 

While the soldiers were hustling the 
Afreedees out of the courtyard. Bob took 
off his turban and showed his white shaven 
crown. Akbar Khan looked at it for a 
moment, and then burst out into a roar 
of laughter. His face lighted up with 
wonderful geniality, and his teeth shone 
like ivory. 

44 By Allah ! ” he said, when he could 
control his mirth, 44 thou art shaven like 
an egg. There is not a hair to injure, even 
though a man sought it with a lantern.” 

And his body shook with uproarious 
merriment. Just then a dog trotted across 
the courtyard. Akbar took the piece of 
sweetmeat out of Bob’s hand and threw 
it to the animal. It snapped it up, and 
moved away. The next minute an appalling 
howl was heard, and the dog was seen 
writhing in torture upon the ground. To 
8top the noise a soldier struck it with his 
sabre, but not before Bob had seen that 
the poor brute had been poisoned. 

44 Afzul Ali meant that for thee. Lari 
Khan ; he thinks thou art a dog, and that 
is how he would have disposed of thee.” 

44 Many thanks, my lord,” replied Bob : 
44 1 was a fool, but I will be wiser in future. 
Farewell.” He swung himself into the 
saddle, and in the very heart of the escort, 
and guarded like a king, he was escorted 
back to the cantonments. 

He went straight to the Residency. 
Sir William was awaiting him. 

44 Well, Laurie, I sec you have returned. 
Did you see Akbar Khan ? ” he asked 
as Bob entered. 

44 1 did, sir. He was with Afzul Ali 
and Amenoolah Khan. I gave him your 
letter, and saw all that I needed to see. 
He means mischief of the deadliest kind. 
His face for an instant was like an open 
book, and in it I read treachery, triumph, 
and vengeance. He has trapped you, of 
that I have not the slightest doubt, and if 
you meet him to-morrow, it will bo to go 
into imprisonment, or perhaps, through 
the gates of assassination, to the death 
which he has decreed for everyone within 
this camp. I can easily forecast what will 
be the outcome of the letter he has received. 
He will call the Chiefs around him, and 
swear that the British intend treachery, 
and that the treaty they have made with 
the Afghans is worth nothing. In proof 
he will l ead the letter signed by your name, 
and every man will swear to have revenge 
upon you, and upon the British. Keep 
out of his way to-morrow, Sir William, 
or death will leap out upon you.” 

44 What is to be will be, Laurie, but I 
thank you for the service you have rendered 
and the warning you have given me.” 



The Lahore Gate, Kabul. 
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A HARD ROW. 



CHEERFUL IDIOT: “ What do you think is the l>est food for an oarsman to train on, Willie, 
my lad ? ’* 

WILLIE : “ Don’t know. What ? ” 

Cheerful Idiot : •* Why, bloaters.” 

WILUE: “ Get along with you ! What good is a bloater ? ” 

Cheerful Idiot : “ It gets them used to the iutrd rmr ! See ? ”, 

11 Black and White Days.” 

The Hair-Holiday 

By ROBERT J. COLENSO, M.D. ("UMNYAIZA.") 


tOR us lads Saturday was our day of 
days, always looked forward to from 
the beginning of the week. On Saturday 
our school-work ended at noon, and we were, 
for the rest of the daylight, free to enjoy 
ourselves pretty much where and how we 
liked. 

Whether we went alone or with our black 
companions, this enjoyment usually took 
the form of some sport, such as trapping or 
fishing. The latter, from some inherited 
or innate reason, was always my favourite 
pastime, and I still prefer good fishing to 
any other outdoor form of recreation, pro¬ 
vided that the fish to be caught are available 
ns food. The native lads fished for the mere 
pleasure of catching, since only those living 
on the coast, or brought up from childhood 
to eat fish, can bear even the odour of it. 
Other natives declare that fish are “merely 
snakes,” of all living creatures to them 
♦ he most abhorrent. A native cook in my 
service in later years could not have cooked 
them had it not been for his great affection 
for me. It was a sight to see him with 
face turned to the breeze, and the frying- 
pan held out at arm’s length behind him, 
so that the hateful odour should not upset 
his stomach ! But Kaffirs dwelling on the 
toast would eat fish and shellfish with 
avidity. 

Our black companions' idea of fishing 
was somewhat crude, as was our own when 
we first learned it from them—“Pull your 
line out with a jerk at the first nibble.” 


was the motto, “ and send the fish, if not 
large enough to smash vour tackle, flying 
overhead into the rushes behind you,” that 
was our earliest method. And many a rod 
and line were broken, and many a fair-sized 
fish lost by such unskilful angling. 

Rods were to bo had from anywhere 
around us, viz., saplings of mulberry, acacia 
and “ seringa.” Fishing lines were usually 
made of string—of fine whipcord at best. 
But this was rarely procurable, for the town 
in which it could be bought was five miles 
away. Hooks were our greatest want for 
the same reason. When obtained they 
were usually of large size and provided 
with an eyelet for attachment of the line, 
and they were dear. When there was no 
eyelet hole we had some difficulty in fasten¬ 
ing the line to them, as we had not yet 
learned to whip it on with thread. Bent 
pins had often to be our substitute for hooks 
until I found that large needles bent in a 
candle flame, and then tempered w hilst red 
hot in cold water, were stronger and sharper. 

Such barblcss hooks justified our “ pulley- 
haulley ” manner of striking and lugging 
out the fish, or otherwise they usually got 
off the hook. Oh ! shall I ever forget the 
beauty that dropped off my first bent needle! 
With such hooks a running line was of no 
use, nor rings on the rod. although later, 
when we could procure hooks, we advanced 
to a yard or two of extra running line at the 
butt, and a ring on the tip of the rod. 

Gut was a great luxury, only seen when 


it came already attached to the hooka we 
had bought in the distant town. In later 
years, however, we made many a strand 
from the silkworm. 

It may not be out of place here to describe 
how this is done. 

When our silkworms were fully mature, 
they became pinkish-coloured and semi- 
translucent, and were restless, wandering 
about to find a corner in which to spin 
their cocoons. They were then thrown into 
vinegar, and, as soon as life was extinct, 
were torn open and the silk organs taken 
out—transparent semi-solid bodies, in shape- 
like a pear doubled on itself, or the Persian 
flower on an old-fashioned shawl. These 
were unfolded and quickly stretched out 
to their fullest extent. The quicker this 
was done the longer the resulting thread of 
gut, as the material hardens very rapidly, 
bearing a yellow tag of its envelope left 
adherent to either end of the strand. After 
being pegged out on a board and sundried, 
these strands were ready for use—and better 
gut I have never found. 

There was always sufficient bait to be had, 
since, in default of worms, a few grasshoppers 
could be caught even down* on the river’s 
brink. But, as a hunt for them delayed 
operations, we generally caught a supply 
before starting where they w'ere more plenti¬ 
ful. The latter sort was a large solitary 
species ( xqwagi) flying powerfully when 
kicked up, and for a distance of fifty yards 
before it alighted again on some little bare 
spot. It had to be chased and pressed 
hotly from point to point before it could 
be captured. 

Worms were our most favourite bait, but 
they were very difficult to get, except after 
rain, or in the rainy season. At other times 
the ground was dry, and as hard as iron, 
covered with large worm-casts also of & 
stony hardness. It was useless digging at 
random. One had to go out in the early 
morning, and, as quickly as possible, dig 
up from beneath some moist and more or 
less recent cast in the slender hope that it 
might be possible to seize hold of the retiring 
tail-end of a worm. If so caught and kept 
patiently on the stretch, the rest of the 
creature sometimes followed entire, but 
usually it was but a fragmentary affair. 
We discovered later, that dough, made of 
wheaten flour, was a good bait for our river, 
and saved us much time and trouble. This 
we kneaded up with some cotton-wool to 
make it adhere better to the hook. 

Armed with this primitive fishing-tackle, 
and a few worms or grasshoppers, we made 
haste to reach the river two miles away, 
keeping a sharp watch on the sky for the 
thunderstorms which in hot weather were 
common. If the clouds were very threaten¬ 
ing, we knew wre should be stopped by our 
elders, so made shift to get far away be¬ 
fore such a disaster happened. It would have 
been a terrific storm indeed which w-ould 
have prevented us from starting for our 
beloved sport. Often, in truth, if wo 
thought storms were brewing, we would 
“ cut ” our midday meal, so as to be on 
our way and safe from pursuit, and then, 
if the heavens did fall, we were glad enough 
of the ponies and escort, sent to rescue us 
from the savage fury of the elements. For 
such thunderstorms were dangerous from 
the torrential rain, the massive hailstones, 
and incessant lightning they often brought. 

Our way to the river led partly along 
Kaffir footpaths in which one had to walk 
in single file, and partly over the open “ veldt 
If we came across ripe ground-medlars on 
our way through the grass, we would pause 
to pluck and eat them. But only for a 
moment, for our one and only aim was to 
go as straight and as fast as possible to the 
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river, and, arriving there, to “ collar ” the 
most favourite fishing stands, and to be the 
first into the water with our line. 

With what feverish anxiety we rushed 
down that last sloping ridge, and crushed 
underfoot sweet-smelling herbs and rushes 
on the river’s brink ! With what fumbling 
fingers we straightened out our lines, and, 
impaling a fat grasshopper, or the section of 
a worm upon our hook—earthworms that 
were sometimes nearly an inch thick, and 
a yard long—cast it among the yellow foam 
blobs that sailed around an eddy in that 
great pool ! How closely we watched for 
the first shudder of our float—if we indulged 
in the refinement of a float—made of a 
fragment of dry reed, or the determined 
straightening out of our drifting line, a bit 
of string on which depended all our hopes ! 

And then, if the fates were kind, with 
what a rush a living bar of silver was torn 
out of its native element high above our 
heads, to fall Happing and odorous upon us, 
or amidst tho scented herbage far behind ! 
All rods were cast aside, all ran to the spot 
to gaze with envy, or handle the prize ! 
Every one rushed back to his post and tackle 
with newer hope ! Many a small fish was 
so dealt with, but few larger ones could be 
thus hoisted sky high. 

These fish were chiefly those which are 
locally called “ scalc-fish,” but are in reality 
two species of barbel, closely allied to our 
own barbel, and a diminutive perch or 
“ ruff.” There were also eels—some huge 
and spotted eels, and monstrous catfish, 
locally misnamed “ barbel.” Such were 
never hauled out with our feeble tackle, but 
with nightlines, or in the after years when 
our fishing was more skilful and more 
worthy of the name. 

These barbel were very hard to despatch, 
for their enormous ugly heads were a mass 
of plates of bone, on which a stone made 
no impression. They were hideous creatures, 
although good as food, not unlike gigantic 
tadpoles, all head and little body, with great 
fleshy whiskers sticking out like tentacles 
around their wide, flat mouths, and with tiny, 
beady eyes. I caught one once, when I was 
an older lad, which was about four feet long. 
I had better tackle then—though coarse. 

I was alone on that occasion, and had no 
float on my line, and had thrown the hook, 
baited with a worm, into my favourite deep 
hole for a final try, as the sun had set and 
night was rushing on. Nothing seemed to 
happen, so I raised my rod to depart, and 
found my hook was fast in something—a 
rock or root probably. I pulled on the rock, 
and it steadily moved out to midstream. 

Had I at last hooked the leviathan of my 
dreams ? Or, perhaps, it was a water- 
tortoise ! I had caught such before—nasty 
stinking things ! But it seemed more active 
than a tortoise would have been. I increased 
the strain, and little by little brought the 
creature to the surface, and saw it was a 
large catfish ! This fish was lumpish and 
heavy and strong. It took me Quito twenty 
minutes to play and pull it out on to a rocky 
ledge, another five to get the hook out of its 
hideous mouth, and yet another five to 
hammer it into quietude with a large stone— 

I always made a point of killing my catch. 

I packed up my tackle, and slinging the 
monster on a cord over my shoulders, began 
to toil up the rocky promontory in the dusk. 

It was more than dusk, it was dark, and 
the fireflies were blinking out amongst the 
thick reeds, and in the blackness below me. 

I was tired and cold, and began to feel 
desolate and “ eerie.” Bats were whisking 
around me. A “ whip-poor-will ” was 
reiterating its sorrowful notes in a thicket 
somewhere near, and a brown owl flopped 
into the grass in front of me. I began to 




crave for human sympathy, and for my 
cheerful home. Just then that hideous 
barbel on my shoulders gave a coughing 
grunt, and smote my ankles with its tail. 

I was so startled that I leapt, and dropped 
it. and when I turned round there it lay 
all alive, with staring beady eyes, and 
quivering tentacles. I hammered it into 
silence again with another stone, but bore 
it “ pick-a-back ” no more, dragging it 
through'the grass. So I got home at last, 
but had to drive a knife behind its head 
into the spinal cord, to kill it outright. 

To return to earlier days. As we stood 
there motionless, half hidden by tall reeds 
and lush undergrowth heavy with aromatic 
scents, there were many objects of inter¬ 
est beside our floats amici the foamflakes 
circling around the eddy—the large black 
and white speckled kingfisher ( isiqula) could 
be seen chattering, as it hung suspended 
with quivering wings over the water and 

(To be ■ 


peering down into its mysterious depths, 
then falling like a spear upon its prey. 

Ducks in pairs and strings would stream 
pulsing by, near enough to scrutinise us 
closely, but out of gun-shot. Long lines 
of ibis ( inkankane ) flying high and uttering 
their peculiarly human cry of Hip-hip-hip- 
huriah. a chorus in which all joined, would 
swing onward to their roosting-place.s 
miles away. White headed fishing eagles 
( izinkwazi) with their high-pitched, melodious 
cry, half scream, half whistle, could be 
seen sitting in watch. 

If we were very still, otters ( imtini) occa¬ 
sionally climbed out all dripping on to the 
jutting rocks, or could be detected all 
but submerged—like unto largo water-rats,, 
passing down the current. Their peculiar 
odour was often strong in tho air, and that 
also of the marsh ichneumon (umimzi), since 
both of these made our favourite spit of 
rock its dining-table. 
eluded.) 








Our note Book. 


THE "STEADFAST" TRAINING 
SHIP. 

The accompanying photograph shows the new- 
training ship for boys, the St tad Ins/, which has been 
anchored in tho Thames at Kingston. Mr. Percy 
Thorn, to whom we are indebted for the photograph, 
sends us the following particulars:—“ Tho vessel 
is 100 feet in length, the height from deck to mast- 



A New Training Ship. 

head is 7o feet, and she is 19.6 across her beam, 
rthe is a training ship for poor boys, who are taught 
in the class-room in the evenings from 6 to 8 and 
H to 9.30, after their day-school. Boys are taught 
tinring those hours from the ago of thirteen, and 
are given two years' training. The class-room is 
quite large and 'is fitted with electric light. Next 
to it is the cook's galley where the boys learn the 
culinary art.. The Stead fist, whose hull, it may 
be added, is painted black and white, was formerly 
a training ship near Gravesend.” 

A TRUE KNIGHT. 

8ome time ago King George conferred the honour 
of knighthood upon Doctor George Turner. IIis 
name when printed among those who had received 
the King’s favour meant little to the public. He 
bad not been in the limelight, and most person.- 
wondered what he had done that commended him 
so strongly to tho King. Had ho shown great courage 
in war. or great wit in society, skill in lettem or 
pre-eminence in science, or was it just a whim of 
his Majesty to place an unknown among the names of 
the truly great V 

The newspapers soon unravelled the mystery, and 
identified him as the medical officer in Cape Colony 
who for twelve years rendered services to the cause of 
humanity which have never been adequately recognised, 
except bv a very few. It was he who completed the 
system of inoculation against the rinderpest, begun 
by Dr. Koch, and produced a curative and preventive 
serum. It was he who, during the Boer war, when the 
ravages of typhoid were so severe, undertook the 
supervision of the military hospitals and concentration 
camps at constant risk of his own life. It was he 
who, coming across a leper asylum at Pretoria, with 


about fifty Dutch and forty native patients, gave 
all his spare time to work among the poor creatures, 
doing all he could to alleviate their lot. 

For three years he laboured without extra pay of 
any sort. He saw the lepers early in the morning, 
and when he came home in the evening. In addition 
ho made as many post-mortem examinations as 
possible. He was in his laboratory at dawn in order 
to have timo for work. A visitor who watched him 
moving among the patients in the asylum bears 
witness to the passionate devotion with which he was 
regarded by all the inmates. 

On reaching tho age limit ho retired to pursue his 
studies into the bacteriological side of leprosy. It has 
always been the ambition of his life to find some 
remedy for the disease. 

There is nothing in the world so inspiring as the 
thought of such rnen as Doctor Turner, working 
without hope of glory or money, and desiring only to 
protect posterity from the diseases which have caused 
so much suffering. 

Sir George Turner is now a leper. He contracted 
the disease in trying to relieve the sufferings of others, 
men and women whom he scarcely knew. Already his 
right arm is useless. lie is living in solitude, compiling 
t tie information which he has gathered. Knighthood 
is small reward for him. Proportionate reward can 
never come to him in this life. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

KNOWN AS “ THE SANDBOW.” 

ONE of the prettiest sights to be witnessed m 
travelling through Arizona, we are told, is the sand- 
bow, which invariably follows the much-dreaded sand¬ 
storms of that region. 

Of course, everybody has seen a rainbow, which is 
.-imply a reflection of light on the particles of moisture 
in the atmosphere. Well, the sandbow is caused by 
the reflection of light on peculiar sand particles which, 
are left floating in the air after the storm. 

This sandbow is not so brilliant as the rainbow, 
nor arc the second or third bows often seen within 
the first so distinct as in the regular rainbow ; but the 
sight is just os impressive and wonderful ; and when 
one first sees the sandbow, he cannot help wondering 
whether it is eye is deceiving him, so out of place does 
it seem. 

If we could examine the sand of the sandbow, we- 
would find out, so the scientists say, that it is not an 
ordinary sand that so refracts and reflects the light,, 
but peculiarly polished uniform spherules which have 
a decidedly pearly lustre, these particles being as 
they arc because of constant friction or rubbing 
together while swirled through the air during the 
sandstorm. 

* * ¥ 

DEATH OP A "B.O.P." WHITER. 

WE regret to have to record tho death of Mr. Itavenor 
Bullen, who passed away at his home in Petrolea, 
Ontario, Canada, on May 3, 1913. The late Mr. Bullen 
was the author of several stories in the “ B.O.P.,” of 
which “The Floating Gourd,” in our 33rd volume, 
and “The Mystery of Cabin No. 7,” will, perhaps, 
be best remembered. He was educated at University 
College School. London, and spent n great part of his 
life at Bampton, Oxfordshire. He went out to Canada 
eventually to look after some raining interests and 
subsequently became associated with the production 
of crude petroleum in the oil-fields of Ontario. 
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Our Open Column. 


AIM HIGH ! 

T HERE’S a jolly good" maxim for youngsters. 
While still they are learning at school, 

It will help them along if they're timid, 

And keep them from playing the fool; 

Don't be frightened that others will beat you, 
For every big prize have a try; 

Though the odds may seem heavy against you, 
Have faith in yourself and—Aim High ! 

*Tis the same, too, when schooldays are over, 
And into the world you then go; 

Though your choice be profession or business, 
Be steady, but never too slow ; 

Don’t be nervous at getting a tumble, 

Success will be yours by and by; 

Though the goal’s far above, keep on striving ; 
Have faith in yourself and—Aim High I 


Though you come down some terrible croppers, 
Just smile and continue the fight; 

There is room up above for you somewhere, 

If only you strike the path right. 

To a stiff brae a stout heart is needed, 

Don’t throw up the sponge with a cry ; 

Set your teeth and determine you’ll conquer. 

Have faith in yourself and—Aim High! 


When a friend or companion you're choosing, 

Be sure that the metal rings true; 

For the chap with foul speech or bad habits 
Is not the right fellow for you. 

Read good books, your mind needs cultivation. 

The kind that will live and not die; 

Leave the dross and the filth to the rotter, 
Through life be your motto—Aim High 1 

Harold Dorninq. 


FLAGS AND FLAGS. 

By RAYMOND RAIFK. 

I N these Imperial times the British flag is kept very 
much a-flying. The surface of the entire globe is 
dotted with it. And there are certain more out-of-the- 
way interesting facts concerning British Hags that 
everyone ought to know, simply because they are such. 
If you read these brief notes you will become posted 
as to some peculiar flag-lore. 

The Royal Standard is, of course, now strictly 
reserved for the use of the Royal Family. When 
the King goes on board a warship, his presence is 
denoted by the flying at once of the Royal Standard, 
the flag of the Lord High Admiral and the Union 
Jack. That is a sight to be watched for! Those 
versed in such matters are aware that the Royal 
Standard and the Standard of the Prince of Wales 
do not return the salutes that naval etiquette requires 
shall be rendered to them. 

On occasions of national or other rejoicing, the 
appropriate flag for private individuals to adopt 
is the Union Jack. It should, however, be flown the 
right way up ; that is to say, with one of the broad 
sections of the diagonal white St. Andrew’s cross 
pointing to the apex of the flagstaff. Often enough 
the Union Jack is to be seen flying upside down. 

In the British Army, when two flags of the same 
kind, but different sizes, are issued for use, the smaller 
is intended to be flown in rough weather. Gales 
play havoc with even British bunting, and the rule 
makes for economy. 

The White Ensign, with its left-hand top comer 
Union Jack, being the Navy’s national flag, the Blue 
Ensign—same design—is used for boats connected 
with the Admiralty and other official departments. 

For all ships and boats belonging to any British 
subject that are engaged in the purposes of merchant 
shipping, the Red Ensign—same design—is the proper 
national colours. British ships signalling for a pilot 
may also use a Union Jack with a white border. 

But if any British ship fly any other national colours, 
or any colours properly belonging to ships of the Navy, a 
heavy penalty may be imposed, up to even a fine of 


five hundred pounds. Any naval or military officer, 
or any officer of customs, may board any such ship, 
and seize and carry away the offending colours. 

There are, however, exceptions to this rule relating 
to pleasure yachts. Certain yacht clubs hold Admiralty 
warrants permitting their members to fly the Blue 
Ensign, and most of the members do so fly it on their 
yachts, some also on their private flagstaffs ashore. 
But in such cases the flag is usually modified by 
showing in its fourth or bottom right-hand quarter 
the particular emblem of the club. The members 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron, which, dating back to 
1812, has its station at f!owes, L of W., enjoy the 
still prouder privilege of flying the White Ensign. 

Arctic and Antarctic exploration ships nowadays 
fly a plain white flag, usually shown in conjunction 
with the ship’s own national flag ; Japan has thus 
made use of the emblem in seeking the South Pole. 
The banner is, of course, symbolical of tho “unsullied 
regions of the remote unknown.” 

Two forbidding emblems that we may hope the 
reader will never have the misfortune to sail under 
are the “ quarantine ” and the dreaded “ plague ” flags. 
The one is just a plain square of yellow. The other, 
used to denote that cholera, yellow fever or plague 
is ou board, is yellow in its first and fourth quarters, 
black in the second and third. Any ship having any 


of these illnesses amongst passengers or crew is by 
law required to fly this flag from sunrise to sunset when 
within three miles of the British coast. 

The Union Jack being the national emblem and 
consequently “ everybody’s colours,” as it may be said, 
the British Army is provided with a special Union Jack 
of its own. a very picturesque production, 

shows the Royal cypher in a garland on a blue shield, 
surmounted by a crown, and it is flown when a general- 
officer-commanding embarks on one of his Majesty’s 
ships for purposes of military duty. 

Finally, if, being by the sea, you espy a heavily- 
laden craft displaying a large red flag with or without 
a big letter P in ite centre, you will know that supplies 
of petrol or other explosive or inflammable liquid fuel 
are being taken to the submarines. The flag means 
“ Keep clear. We are dangerous neighbours,” and 
other ships very wisely give it a wide berth. 

Speaking generally, when flags are intended to be 
used emblematically, strict care should be exercised 
to use them correctly. H meant merely to be decorative 
a little more latitude is allowable. Still, it is safest., 
in these matters, to be somewhat punctilious. For 
there are certain flags that, displayed under certain 
circumstances, might prove to bo as disastrously oat 
of place as would the pirate's “ skull and cross-bone^ ” 
at a garden party. 
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N A uncus.—In reply to your query with reference 
to going to sen in the Merchant Service, a very 
important point to notice is the change which has 
recently oocurred in the training of officers, and in 
the requirements now exacted by the Board of 
Trade and shipping companies. Until recent years 
most officers served their apprenticeship in sailing 
ships and got what is called an ordinary certificate, 
which enabled them to go in sail or steam ; now 
the majority go to sea in steamers and get steam 
” tickets ” only. But the tendency is to raise the 
standard in navigation and nautical astronomy. 
A good preparation for seafaring is to learn 
one modem language, mathematics, mechanics 
and magnetism thoroughly. Officers are now 
required to be conversant with the use and explana¬ 
tion of many modem inventions, as azimuth finders 
and other delicate instruments. The correction of 
the compass for deviation by dcviascope is a fine art. 
Morse code signalling by lamp, semaphore, double 
and single flags, is now compulsory in all grades of 
officers. Many steamship companies carry appren¬ 
tices ; four years is the usual term, but two years 
in a training ship counts one year sea time. Not¬ 
withstanding the increase of steamers and the 
elimination of sailing ships, several large passenger 
companies prefer sailing ship men. Indeed, the 
White Star Company have fitted out the Mersey 
sea-going training ship in order to train young 
gentlemen to become officers in steamers. Inci¬ 
dentally it mav be noted that there la a demand for 
officers'just now. The pay is constantly increasing. 

MILES.—The red beading down the legs of infantry 
soldiers’ trousers dates from 1834. Pro' ious to 
that year non-coms, and privates wore their trousers 
without ornamentation. 

AN Ilford Reader.—T ho rubbings of tho coins, 
which you send, are too indistinct to be of use. Pee 
the article on ” Coins and Coin Collecting," in the 
October monthly part; this may help you to 
identify some of them. If you can send better 
rubbings for our expert to report upon, so much 
the better. 

G. HODOKINSON.—It would be unwise to go in for 
swimming in opposition to your doctor s advice. 
We do not know of the ear-plugs in question, and 
should not recommend any such device without 
further knowledge of your condition. The doctor 
is the best person to consult on the matter. 


A. E. Smith.—T he best time for the exercise is before 
breakfast, after you have had your tub. Be careful 
not to overdo it, as it is a somewhat fatiguing form 
of exercise. 

R. HlLLHOUSE.—1. The 1911 and 1912 vols. are 
out of print. 2. We have not reprinted any of 
the Coloured Plates you mention ; they are only 
obtainable in the volumes in which they were 
originally issued. 3. Try the " Principia Graoca,” 
which any bookseller can order for you. 4. There 
are many excellent manuals on cricket, but none 
that can help you very particularly. See what 
Wilfred Rhodes says in the articles he has been 
writing in the " B.O.P.” 5. Dr. Arthur Stradling, 
the writer on natural history, died some years ago. 

Wiltshire.—A leveret is an even more interesting 
pet than a rabbit. It should be kept in a hutch 
and fed regularly and carefully in the same way 
as your former pets. Leverets can be taught little 
tricks with the exercise of patience. 

W. L. BiGWOOD.—Pee Yol. XXIV., p. 638, for article 
on "My Land Boat and Ilow I made it.” We 
shall be recurring to this subject in the next volume. 

NOGO.—Thanks for letting us see the sketches. They 
are not quite good enough for reproduction, but 
certainly show promise. You should attend art 
clnsses. if you do not already do so, and study 
technique. 

Oriental Star.—W e have no information on the 
subject. Write to the lancet or the British Medical 
Journal , if your own doctor is unable to furnish you 
with the required particulars. 

H. WAYS!ARK.—Your best course is to get in touch 
with a firm of engravers and apply for a post. Y’ou 
must expect to begin at. tho beginning, and you may 
have to serve some time without wages. The 
Post Office Directory contains a list of the firms. 

W. Jackson.—Y ou are not likely to keep them long 
in captivity. Throw them back into the pond after 
you have ‘had the excitemeut of catching them. 
Their natural food is small insects which you could 
not easily procure for them. 






Through 

Afghan 

Snows; 


Or, Lari Khan of -the Diamond 
Star. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts" “ Jeffrey of the White Wolf 
Trail" etc. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII.—THE TREACHERY OF AKBAR KHAN. 

a lthough Bob did not know it at the time, his know- 
ledge of the character of Akbar Khan had led him to 
an accurate understanding of the plot which had been 
concocted among the Afghan Sirdars in Kabul—a plot 
which, in the first instance, was designed to test the sincerity 
of thoso among the British who signed the Treaty of 
Evacuation, and in the last, intended to lead up to a series 


The retreat from the Cantonments at Kabul. (See p. 756.) 
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MASTER (a trifle deaf): “ Dear me! Most extraordinary that 
Parkyns should run past me like that without lilting his cap ! ” 


of awful tragedies, which should overwhelm 
the hated Feringhee and sweep him from the 
land. . 

The wily Barukzye had taken a compre¬ 
hensive outlook of the standpoint of his 
enemies, and in thought had put himself 
in the place of Sir William Macnaghten, 
in order to discover what was in the mind of 
the Englishman. The Treaty which had 
boen signed had agreed upon an early 
evacuation of the cities won by British 
prowess, and the practical rejection of Shah 
Shujah; and was an acknowledgment of 
the failure of the policy which had placed 
the British army before the walls of Kabul. 

Manifestly this agreement was contrary 
to the expectations and intentions of the 
British Government, which had spent 
millions in the furtherance of this policy. 
In signing it the officers had clearly desired 
to obtain one thing, namely, the escape of 
tho army which was penned in by the 
Afghans on the plains of Kabul. It was 
tho unswerving determination of the Sirdars 
that that army should be exterminated, 
and nothing short of absolute annihilation 
would be acceptable. 

Akbar Khan, turning the whole matter 
over in his mind, saw clearly that if the 
British could obtain provisions and am¬ 
munition to carry them over the winter 
to spring, the opening of the Passes 
would permit reinforcements to come to 
General Elphinstone, or a new and vigorous 
leader might be appointed in his place; 
and then the Feringhees would be able 
to prosecute the war with redoubled energy. 
Macnaghten had everything to gain by a 
peaceful arrangement which would carry 
him over to the spring, and Akbar Khan 
felt sure that if he could promise him any¬ 
thing which seemed to hold out a hope in 
this direction, the Envoy would treat the 
signed Treaty as so much waste parchment. 
Akbar drew the principal chiefs together 
in his house, and cunningly suggested that 
the British were playing a false game. 


Prince Shujah-ool-dowlah, 
son of Zemaun Khan, Amee- 
noolah Khan, Afzul Ali, and 
the others listened to his speech 
with eyes blazing with rage. 
Adepts in treachery them¬ 
selves, they bitterly resented 
the thought of it in others, 
especially in an army which 
was practically helpless, within 
a few days of starvation, and 
surrounded by vigorous, well- 
armed Afghans. 

“ By Allah ! ” growled Afzul 
Ali, “ the Envoy will not be 
such a fool as to try to evade 
the promises he has given in 
a solemn Treaty. I wish he 
would attempt it, for my knife 
is thirsting for the blood of the 
accursed Feringhees who have 
dared to violate our land. Let 
us prove it against him, and 
then we can let loose the 
Afghan wolves upon the sheep- 
fold.” 

“ Peace, Afzul Ali,” replied 
Akbar, “ we can do nothing 
without proof. I am going to 
it for you. To-night .1 
send a letter to Macnaghten 
promising that if he agrees to 
make me Wuzzeer to Shah 
Shujah, and to pay me a cer¬ 
tain sum of thirty lakhs, and 
an annuity of four lakhs of 
rupees, I will see that the 
British army is unmolested, 
and supplied with ample pro¬ 
visions through the winter.” 

Afzul Ali took a step forward, his dark 
face crimsoned with rage. “ May tho curse 
of Allah light on thee, thou false Barukzye,” 
he roared, as he snatched a pistol out of 
his belt, “ thou art a foul traitor ! ” 

Akbar Khan darted at him, with his 
knife in his hand, but Ameenoolah Khan 
interposed, and Shujah-ool-dowlah knocked 
up Afzul Ali’s pistol. Aktar stifled his 
rage and turned to his would-be slayer 
with a smile. 

“ I knew that I should touch thee on the 
raw wound, Afzul; thou prince of Afreedee 
thieves. Canst thou not see that I am but 
trying the faith of Macnaghten ? When 
he receives the letter he will think that I 
am going to play the traitor to the chiefs, 
and he will agree to what I propose. He shall 
sign a letter to that effect, and then-” 

“ Then,” interrupted Afzul, “ he will 
have signed his own death-warrant, for, by 
Allah, I will drive my knife through his 
heart, even though he stands in the midst 
of a thousand guards.” 

“ And so will I, Afzul Ali,” said Akbar, 
with a cruel smile, “ and then the evacuation 
shall proceed. The winter snow clouds 
will burst, and the Passes through which 
the sheep will try to retreat will be blocked. 
The slaughter will then begin, and, by 
Allah, I swear it, one man only shall be 
left to cany the tale to Sale at Jellalabad 
that the entire British force has been 
annihilated.” 

As he uttered these words he smiled like 
a cruel, remorseless fiend, and the gentler 
Ameenoolah Khan shuddered as he looked 
upon his face. When Bob had brought 
the message, and departed again, although 
Afzul Ali in his thirst for revenge would 
have killed the messenger, Akbar Khan 
summoned the priests and Ghazees, and in 
a few bitter words explained to them what 
Sir W'iiliam Macnaghten had agreed to do 
on the morrow. 

A conference had boen arranged between 
Akbar Khan and the Envoy, at the 


Musjeed (temple) which lay to the right of 
the Kohistan road from Kabul, not far 
from the Cantonments between the Kabul 
river and the canal, and plans were laid for 
the seizure of Macnaghten and the officers 
who might accompany him. 

“Why seize him ?” growled Afzul Ali. 
“ Death is the surest of all jailers, and the 
quickest.” 

When the morning came, the Sirdars and 
the Ghazees were well prepared for the 
conference. Macnaghten had passed a 
night of considerable uneasiness. The plain 
words of Bob had shown him how dangerous 
the whole proceeding was, and yet he was 
prepared to take the rUk. He sent word 
to the General, and received a further 
warning from Elphinstone himself. His 
reply was brief. 

“ Tell the General that I have considered 
the matter in all its bearings, and am 
convinced that all will tum out well. Ask 
him to have two regiments and two guns 
in readiness to take Mahmood Khan's fort, 
and to place the entire garrison on the alert.” 

He sent to Brigadier Shelton to invite 
him to take part in the conference, but 
Shelton at the time was unable to leave 
the duties he was then engaged upon. 
Lawrence, Trevor, and Mackenzie, the 
officers of his staff, breakfasted with the 
Envoy, and all expressed their fear that 
some plot was on foot. 

“ There may be,” said Sir William, 
with a sigh, “ but we are playing for a big 
prize, and it is worth some considerable 
risk. At all events, let the loss be what 
it may, a thousand deaths are preferable 
to the life we have been leading of late.” 

He had sent for Bob, because he desired 
to have a number of his men to form part 
of his escort, and ten of the troop were 
already drawn up on horseback outside the 
house. As Bob entered, he saluted the 
Envoy and the officers, and stood to at¬ 
tention in silence. 

“ Good morning, Laurie,” said Sir William ; 

“ you see we are ready to meet Akbar Khan. 
Have you changed your mind since last 
night ? ” 

“ No sir,” was the reply, gravely uttered ; 

“ I think far more seriously about it this 
morning than I did last night. I am certain 
now that treachery is intended. Since 
daybreak I have been on the watch, and I 
know that crowds of Ghazees have taken 
up their position along the river banks, 
and that Mahmood Khan’s fort is surrounded 
with jezailmen in ambush. The plain is 
black with Afghans, and they have been 
crowding almost into the Cantonments. 
If your Excellency is agreeable, I should 
like to take my full thirty men as escort.” 

“ Ten will be sufficient. There are others, 
and the General has ordered the garrison 
to be on the alert, and two regiments with 
guns are ready to proceed to Mahmood 
Khan’s fort.” 

“ The regiments are not ready yet. Sir 
William, and so far as I can see, the garrison 
is not prepared.” 

There had been a fall of snow, and between 
the canal and the Kabul river the plain 
looked as though it had been covered with 
a carpet of dazzling whiteness. The sun 
shone upon the frosty ground and made 
it glitter like strewn diamonds. The crisp 
snow crackled under the horses’ feet, and as 
the cavalcade advanced a curious stillness 
fell upon all around. They rode to some 
rough ground near the river banks, where 
Akbar Khan and the Sirdars awaited them. 

Dismounting, the Envoy greeted the 
chiefs with a cheer}’ salutation. Bob and 
his ten men took up a position about thirty 
paces from the group, having their backs 
to a ruined fort, situated not far from the 
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Seeah Sung gate of the Cantonments. Each 
man had his musket loaded and cocked, 
and Bob had commanded them to keep 
the Sirdars under close observation. 

* Tf anything happens,” he said, “keep 
together and rush to the help of Sir William. 
Beware of the knives of the Ghazees ; the 
villains will try to hamstring tho horses. 
The banks are crowded with jezailmen 
who have marked us as we wait here. If 
we are attacked we must break through 
them, and reach the Seeah Sung road. 
Above all, men, we must keep together, 
and charge through.” 

Trembling with excitement the men 
settled in their saddles, and watched Sir 
William and the Sirdars. Some cloths 
and carpets had been thrown upon the side 
of one of the hillocks, and the Envoy and 
his suite were invited to be seated. Mac- 
naghten threw' himself carelessly on the 
bank, Lawrence stood behind him, but the 
Sirdars motioned to him to be seated. He 
crouched in a kneeling position, ready at 
a moment to spring to his feet. 

Akbar Khan sat close beside the Envoy. 
The Afghan Sirdars were near, and presently 
a great number of Ghazees began to crowd 
around the seated group. Some of the 
chiofs pretended to slash at these men 
with their riding whips, but they only drew 
the closer. Akbar Khan suddenly turned 
to the Envoy. 

•‘The crowd is nothing,” he said, “they 
are all in my confidence. Are you prepared 
to carry out what has been agreed between 
you and me ? Speak up, that the Sirdars 
may hear. Mahomed Shah Khan, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, Khooda Bux Khan, Azad 
Khan, and Afzul Ali Khan, hearken. The 
Envoy gives his assent.” 

Sir William was about to complain that 
the matter was being made too public, 
but ho restrained himself, and said that he 
was prepared to do as he had agreed. Tho 
Sirdars waited breathlessly for the next 
words from Akbar Khan. Rising to his 
feet and waving his hand towards the 
soldiers, he said, “ They are all in the secret,” 
and, the next moment, there was a swift 
rush from behind, and Macnaghtcn and his 
companions were seized by many powerful 
hands. Trevor, Lawrence, and Mackenzie 
were dragged away, and after a brief struggle 
in which they were struck by tho butts of 
whips, they were flung across horses, and 
the Afghans in the saddle started off at a 
gallop. Evidently it was intended to 
make them prisoners. 

Trevor slipped from the horse, being 
unable to maintain his balance upon tho 
plunging, affrighted animal, and fell heavily 
to the ground. The Ghazees flung them¬ 
selves upon him, and hacked him to pieces 
with their knives. Bob shouted to his men, 
and spurred his horse, and the next moment 
found himself in the midst of a scene of 
terrible confusion. Afghans rushed to 
attack him, but he swept them aside, and 
pressed on towards the Envoy, who was 
now struggling frantically in the hands of 
Afzul Ali and Akbar Khan. 

Bob saw him hurled to the ground, and 
as he sprang up and continued the struggle, 
Akbar Khan shouted to him to cease his 
efforts, while Afzul Ali stabbed viciously 
at him with his knife. But Macnaghten 
fought on, and then Bob saw Akbar Khan, 
his face furious with passion, draw a pistol 
from his belt and fire deliberately at the 
Envoy. 

This was the signal which let loose upon 
the unfortunate Englishman the full wrath 
of the murderous Ghazees. Their knives 
flashed all around him and the next moment 
he was killed by hundreds of vengeful 
blows. Bob rushed at Akbar Khan, and 


aimed a vicious blow at his head. He 
missed and the chief sprang upon his horse. 
Bob fired, but his plunging horse prevented 
a sure aim, and Akbar was uninjured. 

Afzul Ali rushed forward and drove his 
knife deep into the chest of Bob’s horse. 
The poor animal gave a frightful scream, 
and dashed madly through the crowd, 
biting, and lashing out with its heels. About 
twenty yards away it collapsed, and Bob 
was flung head over heels, into the Kabul 
river. He heard a cheer behind him a * 
his men burst through the Ghazees and 
galloped towards the road, where they 
took up their position near the ruined fort, 
and opened a rattling fire upon the Afghans. 

The treacherous Sirdars had done their 
work, and were now galloping at full speed 
towards Kabul. Sir William Macnaghten, 
Captain Trevor, and many of the escort 
lay cut to pieces on the crimsoned snow. 

As Bob rose, after his plunge into the 
river, a shower of jezail bullets greeted him, 
and one shattered the forefinger of his left 
hand. He dived, and, holding his breath, 
swam under the icy water for some distance, 
emerging for an instant to take breath, 
and diving again, before the Afghans could 
fire. Soon he shot under a bridge, and, 
seeing that the Ghazees were in retreat, 
he drew himself out of the water and raced 
over to his men. 

He was half frantic with excitement, and 
could hardly speak as he staggered among 
them. Davis, one of the sergeants, lifted 
him upon a horse, and the troop dashed 
for the Seeah Sung gate. Inside, the rest 
of their comrades were on the point of 
starting out to their rescue. Bob’s hand 
was bound up, and he leaped upon a horse, and 
the next moment the troop dashed through 
the gate in pursuit of the flying Afghans. 

“ Take no prisoners,” Bob shouted; 
“ and cut down the murderous villains 
without mercy.” 

His men needed no instructions on this 
point, for they were filled with rage at the 
cruel treachery of the Afghans. They 
swept across the plain, picking up the 
flying Ghazees, and cutting them down with¬ 
out mercy. They only ceased the pursuit 
when shots from the walls showed them 
that they had almost chased the enemy to 
the gates of Kabul. By this time tho Canton¬ 
ments were all in an uproar. Shots were 
heard from Kabul, and the Afghans appeared 
on the walls, brandishing their weapons, and 
laughing and jeering at the British. 

And yet, the army did nothing. With 
the exception of the pursuit made by Bob’s 
thirty men, not a gun was fired from the 
Cantonments, and General Elphinstone did 
nothing more than send round his Adjutant- 
General to the regiments under arms, to 
assure them that on account of the sudden 
outbreak caused by the Ghazees, the con¬ 
ference had had to be broken up, and 
that the Envoy and his companions were 
at that moment continuing the negotiations 
with the Sirdars in Kabul. 

But the excited soldiers could hardly 
credit that nothing worse had happened 
than an interruption of the conference, 
and riots began to break out in the Canton¬ 
ments. There were Afghans moving about 
whom business had brought within the 
lines, peasants selling grain and fowls, and 
farmers disposing of small quantities of 
fodder. These were promptly assaulted 
and a scene of the utmost confusion stirred 
the camp. The Ameer Mahomed Khan 
was arrested, and detained as a hostage. 
He had come on important business to the 
Cantonments, but the men who dared not 
proceed against the armed Afghans, were 
very courageous in seizing a man who 
made no resistance. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE RETREAT FROM THE CANTONMENTS. 

ext day was 
Christmas 
Eve. The 
frost had in¬ 
creased dur¬ 
ing the night, 
and heavy 
clouds threat¬ 
ened a fall of 
snow. Gloom 
weighed upon 
every heart, 
and although 
every effort 
was made to 
enliven the 
Cantonments 
in view of 
the Christmas season, it was a dismal attempt. 
Many a sad heart went in thought across the 
thousands of miles of plain and ocean, to 
where, in England, the people of tho home¬ 
land were preparing to welcome the coming 
of Christmas Day. They knew that bright 
fires would be burning in every home, the 
holly and mistletoe be hanging in the hall, 
and the bells be ringing out on the frosty air. 

Many a fond heart in Britain would be 
yearning for the kinsmen who were so far 
away, exposed to the fierce storms of the 
unknown Afghan mountains, and to the 
wilder rage of savage Afghan foes. As 
the despairing mothers in the Cantonments 
looked upon the faces of their little ones, 
and gazed with anxious, tearful eyes upon 
fathers and friends, many earnest prayers 
went up for deliverance. 

As Bob walked over the crisp snow 
towards the Residency, he passed a tent, 
in the women’s quarters, which was lighted 
with a flickering lamp. He saw a number 
of ladies and sevoral young children. As 
he drew near he heard them begin to sing. 
It was to an old Scottish tune called 
“ Martyrdom,” and these were the words 
they tried to sing : 

" The race that long in darkness pined 
Have-seen a glorious light; 

The people dwell in day who dwelt 
In death’s surrounding night. 

To hail Thy rise, Thou better Sun, 

The gathering nations come, 

Joyous as when the reapers bear 
The harvest treasures home.” 

The old tune was begun with a fair amount 
of volume, but as the memories of homo 
thronged in upon the minds of the singers, 
one by one they were overcome, and one 
voice only sang the words “ bear the harvest 
treasures home.” But as her voice lingered 
upon the word “ home ” tho tearful faces 
of her companions shook her fortitude, 
and she, too, burst into tears, and so the 
Christmas carol came to a sorrowful end. 

Bob’s eyes were wet as he turned away, 
and his heart felt the burden of a terrible 
sadness. He walked across to the quarters 
of his men, and here ho found something 
like Christmas cheer. In the confusion 
which arose when the peasants were attacked 
and Mahomed Khan was arrested, a lot 
of provisions had been scattered upon the 
snow. Davis and some of the men had 
made short work of all they could lay hands 
on, and several fowls and goats had been 
grabbed and carried off to the ruined 
house. 

A huge iron pot had been slung on a 
tripod over a good fire, and as Bob drew 
near, the smell of the savoury mess was 
extremely appetising. It reminded him 
of the time when ho was first captured by 
Reuben the gipsy, and ho pictured the huge 
trees, and tho rich grass of the camping place. 
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in Delamere Forest. And then he thought 
of Reuben’s dark-haired little daughter, 
and wondered what had become of the 
gipsies who gathered round the fire that 
evening. He recalled the children who were in 
the tent among the ladies where he had just 
heard the carol, and with a sudden impulse 
he went back and spoke to Lady Sale. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” he said, as he 
saluted the lady, ** my men have made a 
roaring fire, and we are going to have a 
kind of Christmas feast in my camp. We 
are a light-hearted crowd, and it might 
please the children if they were allowed 
to join us. Would any of the ladies care 
to come to our feast ? ” 

As Bob smiled and looked round the tent 
a voice piped out, ” Oh, mother, may I go ? ” 
and a little dark-eyed girl of about ten years 
of age looked eagerly at her mother. This 
lady was dressed in black. She was the 
singer who had continued the carol till 
the word 44 home ” had broken her down. 

“ No, my lassie,” she said, “ it is not 
the place for little girls like you.” 

Bob saw the sorrow in the child’s eyes, 
and somehow he felt that he must persuade 
the lady to let the girl go with him. He 
tried all he knew to win her consent,* and 
at last the mother took the child’s hand, 
and said that she would take her to the 
fire for about half an hour. As they walked 
across the snow together, she told Bob 
that her husband had been killed at Ghuznee 
two months before this, and that she had in¬ 
tended to leave for India when arrangements 
had been made for Sir William Macnaghten to 
leave for his Governorship of Bombay. 

“ My father is Sir George Dallas,” she 
said, 44 and he has been anxious that 
I should leave India with my husband 
and daughter, in order that we might be 
some comfort to him in his loneliness. 
He lives in Scotland, and is alone. Un¬ 
fortunately my husband can never go with 
us now, but I am anxious to get away 
from this dreadful country. Isabel, ray 
daughter, is pining to leave these terrible 
Cantonments. She is a bright little thing, 
but the sights and sufferings here are 
proving too much for her.” 

“ We shall soon be away now,” said 
Bob, more cheerily than he felt. 44 General 
Sale is holding his own at Jellalabad, and 
the post is only a few days’ march from 
here. Once there, we shall be with a 
man who is a vigorous and determined 
soldier, and the Afghans will be held in 
check. But here we are.” 

The men who were not on duty were 
all seated round the blazing fire, and Davis, 
with a big wooden spoon in his hand, was 
stirring the pot vigorously. They sprang 
to their feet as Mrs. Cameron and her 
daughter came within the circle of the fire, 
and saluted. Both ladies partook of the feast, 
and after an hour or so Bob and some of the 
men escorted them back to their tent. 

Early next morning Isabel came over 
to wish Bob and his troop a Merry Christmas 
and a Bright New Year. It was bitterly 
cold, and the little girl shivered under the 
bite of the sharp wind. Bob took her 
into the house, and proceeded to make 
her a thick, warm cloak of sheepskin and 
felt. He out some felt for leggings and 
overshoes, and told Isabel to put them 
on at once, if she wanted to keep warm. 
8he looked a comical little object as she 
fastened the cumbrous looking cloak about 
her. But she soon became as warm as 
toast, and trotted back to her mother as 
happy as a queen. 

Everyone in the camp was suffering 
acutely from the severity of the weather. 
Since the middle of December snow had 
fallen at intervals, sometimes all day 


long, and the camp lay under a white 
mantle of nearly one foot in thickness. 
The wind that blew over the plain was 
piercingly cold. Many of the Sepoys were 
crippled with frostbite and exhaustion, 
ana more than one stiffened body had been 
discovered, where the unfortunate had 
succumbed to the terrible cold, and had 
sunk into slumber on the soft snow—a 
slumber from which he had never awakened. 

Amran and Bob hardly noticed the 
severity of the weather. They had wrapped 
up their legs and feet in sheepskin and 
felt, and wore the high Turkoman boots, 
avoiding damp as much as possible, and 
taking care that they had a sufficiency 
of warm meals. They taught the men 
how to protect themselves from the cold, 
and made them provide themselves, by 
means of the Afghan dead, with a plentiful 
store of felt and sheepskins. 

From December 25 to January 1 there were 
constant messages travelling from Kabul 
to the Cantonments. Major Pottinger had 
succeeded Sir William Macnaghten as 
Political Officer, and he was trying, with 
all his courage and diplomatic genius, 
to extricate the British from their tragic 
dilemma. At length word passed through 
the camp that the army would leave for 
Jellalabad on the morrow. The greater 
portion of the treasure was now handed over 
to the chiefs, and nearly all the field-guns, 
with the stores of ammunition, and weapons, 
which remained after the army had filled 
the ammunition pouches of its soldiers, 
and provided themselves with small arms. 
The Afghans were now supposed to be 
allies, and the treasure, guns and ammunition 
were part of the peace offering. 

A portion of the Cantonments wall was 
broken down by the sappers, in order that 
the force might march out quickly. For 
days past the camp-followers had been 
collecting the property which they desired 
to carry with them. It went to their hearts 
to destroy anything which belonged to 
them, and they had packed great bundles, 
which they meant to carry over tho Passes 
to Jellalabad. Europeans who knew what 
the march meant, either sold their property to 
the prowling Afghan traders, or destroyed it. 

Bob had commanded his men to destroy 
everything of a cumbrous nature, and to 
pack six days’ provisions, and as much 
ammunition as they could carry in their 
saddle bags. They co%*ered their horses’ 
feet and legs with wrappings of felt, and 
spread a w'arm blanket under the saddles. 

” It will be a fearful march, Amran ; you 
know what the Kfioord-Kabul and the 
Jugdulluck Passes are like. We have 
gone through them, but never in weather 
like this. The snow will be two feet thick 
in the ravines, and huge banks will have 
formed. The ice on the high places will 
be as slippery as glass, and the wind will 
kill off the Sepoys like flies. There are 
nearly twelve thousand camp-followers, 
and every man is loading himself with his 
possessions. To my mind there is only 
one hope for the army, and that is to abandon 
everything except a few days’ provisions 
and plenty of ammunition, and then, 
marching without encumbrance, to push 
on night and day for Jellalabad. We 
might be able to force our way through the 
tribesmen who will endeavour to block 
tho Passes, and General Sale will do his 
best to meet us on the way. But if we are 
hampered with cattle and baggage, wo shall 
never reach the Khoord-Kabul. Has 
it struck you to imagine what Akbar 
Khan will do, Amran ? ” 

44 1 know what he will do, my lord ; ho 
will send men to summon all the Ghilzyes 
between Kabul and Jellalabad to block 


the Passes, and to garrison every hillside. 
And he will let the G ha zees loose upon ns, 
to dog every step that the Feringhees take. 
Every weary man who falls behind will 
be killed. He will give the army no rest, 
and what the Ghazees do not massacre, 
the tribes in the Passes will slaughter. I 
have this advice for thee, my lord, forsake 
this doomed army, and let us put on our 
Afghan dresses once more, and strike over 
the hills for Ghari Ghilzai. To remain 
is death.” 

As Amran spoke a snow cloud burst 
above their heads, and the heavy flakes 
fell around them in an almost blinding 
shower. The storm continued for the rest 
of the day, and until daybreak the waiting 
crowds of anxious people suffered untold 
pangs of weariness, hunger, and cold. It 
w*as intended to set out on the first streak 
of daylight, but another long delay occurred 
and it was not until ten o’clock that the 
word was passed round that the force w as 
about to move away from Kabul. 

The snowstorm had passed away, and the 
day was clear, but bitterly cold. Through 
the wide breach in the Cantonments wall 
the advance-guard passed. The English 
ladies and children went with it. It con¬ 
sisted of the 44th Queen’s Regiment, 4th 
Irregular Cavalry, Skinner’s Horse, two 
Horse Artillery six-pounder guns, sappers’ 
and miners’ mountain train, and the late 
British Envoy’s escort. The advance- 
guard was under the command of Brigadier 
Anquctil. The main body included the 5th 
and37thNative Infantry, the latter guarding 
what was left of the treasure; Anderson’s 
Horse, the Shah’s 6th Regiment, and two 
Horse Artillery six-pounders. The rear¬ 
guard was composed of the 54th Native 
Infantry, the 5th Cavalry, and two Horse 
Artillery field-guns. The fighting men 
numbered 4,500, and there w ere 12,000 camp- 
followers. Bob and his thirty men were 
in the rear-guard, and Brigadier Shelton 
had ordered them to be the last to leave 
the Cantonments. 

Hardly had the advance-guard moved 
off, when Kabul seemed to pour out its 
soldiers in multitudes. They ran, yelling 
and brandishing their weapons, and crowds 
of them mingled wuth the panic-stricken 
camp-follow ere, who, burdened with their 
l u gg a g 0 an d anxious to get away from the 
Cantonments, rushed after the retreating 
soldiers, and formed a long straggling mass 
between the advance and the main body. 
A long delay occurred at the bridge over 
the Kabul river, for the camp-followers 
blocked the way of the troops. 

Hours passed before the main body under 
Brigadier Shelton could get away from 
the Cantonments, and their progress was 
lamentably slow. The narrow road was 
almost impassable. Long trains of baggage 
animals, camels, and ponies, heavily laden, 
blocked the way, and the confusion 
of shouting camelmen, excited teamsters, 
terrified men and women, and crying 
children, made a scene which was 
indescribable in its awful uproar. 

The Ghazees mingled with the crowd 
and began to seize the goods of the Hindo- 
stanees. It was a word and a blow, for 
the Afghans saw that the terrified natives 
were helpless, and soon the snow became 
crimsoned with blood. Long before 
Shelton got clear of the Kabul river, the 
road in front was covered with the bodies 
of murdered Hindoos. Then firing was 
heard from the advanoe guards, and it 
became clear that Anquetil was finding 
obstacles in his way. 

Meanwhile, the rear guard waited their 
turn to leave the Cantonments. Between 
them and the main body stretched a kmg 
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line of stragglers, bunched together in 
inextricable confusion, and all around were 
yelling Afghans who taunted the soldiers, 
and did all they could to provoke them 
to begin reprisals. The native infantry’ 
and cavalry, left behind, soon showed that 
their nerves were shaken to pieces. The 
Afghans slipped in and out of the ranks, 
pricking the horses with their knives, and 
flinging snow and tilth at the Sepoys. 

Bob and the horse artillerymen were 
treated with more respect, for the Afghans 
knew that these were men who would 
stand no nonsense. The artillerymen stood 
to attention by the side of their guns, and 
at a word would have opened fire upon 
their exasperating opponents. At last, 
when the evening shadows were closing 
in. Bob gave the word to his mon to march, 
and, preceded by the cavalry’ and the native 
infantry, the rear-guard moved off. 

Bob and his troop formed up round the 
guns, whose wide mouths menaced the 
pursuing Ghazees, and, at the slowest of 
walking paces, the little body moved 
towards the Kabnl Bridge. The moment 


they cleared the Cantonments the Ghazees 
began to destroy every building on the plain. 
Soon the Residency and the offices were 
a mass of flames, and every hut was 
blazing. 

At every few yards there was eloquent 
testimony of the cruel treachery of the 
Afghans. Men and women, and even 
little children, horribly mutilated, lay dead 
upon the roadside. Camels and ponies 
with their throats cut, broken packages 
with their contents strewn about, and 
burning merchandise, were everywhere in 
the snow. 

The Ghazees now began to close in upon 
the rear-guard, and shots were fired. The 
cavalry swept round and charged, but the 
snow prevented rapid action, and the 
Afghans, scattered for the moment, soon 
gathered near again. The most determined 
attacks were made upon the guns and for 
several hours the artillerymen had a hard 
struggle. As the darkness increased the 
cold became more intense, although few 
of the rear-guard noticed it, because of 
the arduous nature of their labours. 

(To be continued.) 


About midnight, only threo miles of 
the journey to Begramee had been traversed ; 
that is, it had taken six hours to force a 
way of three miles, and the men were almost 
worn out with fatigue. Scarcely two 
miles from the village of Begramee the 
road became impassable because of the 
dead bodies which lay upon it. The 
artillerymen could not force their guns 
along, so they were compelled to push into 
the fields which ran near. It was almost 
impossible to proceed through the deep 
snow, and so they straggled towards the 
orchards of Begramee. 

But here a force of several thousand 
Afghans with guns and jezailmen lay in 
wait, and with shouts of triumphant hate 
they dashed out upon the British. In 
the struggle the artillerymen were shot 
down, and the guns captured. Despite 
the heroic efforts of the cavalry, the Afghans 
carried off the field-pieces, and two hours 
after midnight the shattered rear-guard 
got safely into Begramee, where the 
retreating British army had now camped 
in the snow. 
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In the Gymnasium. 


A Notable Side of Public School L.iTe. 




t the Bluecoat 
School t he gym¬ 
nasium is ex¬ 
cellent. in its 
situation, ar¬ 
rangement, and 
also equipment. 
The authorities 
at West Hor¬ 
sham arc great 
believers in its 
virtues, and 
you will seldom 
pay a visit to 
the school with¬ 
out seeing 
whole classes of 
boys on their way to or from the big 
wood building which forms the combina¬ 
tion for swimming-bath and gym. It is 
a capital arrangement having the large 
bath close to the gym., so that a boy can 
use both means of exercise and enjoyment 
successively, and the very convenient 
galleries from which boys who have just 
had their swim can watch their confrere* 
performing on the bars or ropes, whilst 
they themselves are resting and drying, 
so to speak, are extremely useful and well 
patronised. 

Until Charterhouse recently had a gym¬ 
nasium installed within its borders, it re¬ 
mained almost the only one of our really 
great schools that was without one. Why 
the authorities of Charterhouse so long 
regarded this excellent adjunct to a big 
school as something that the Godaiming 
establishment w r as well able to do without, 
is one of those things that, as the comedian 
says, “is a fair puzzler to all civilised 
humanitay ! ” Were Charterhouse boys less 
devoted to gymnastics than others ? The 
position of the school in cricket and football 
hardly warrants that conclusion! Were 
they better developed, as a race, than 
Lorcttonians, Bedford boys, or Rossallians 
We should much doubt it. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 

PART II. 

Bedford Grammar School has a gym¬ 
nasium that must be reckoned one of the 
finest in our land, either of those belong¬ 
ing to the schools or other institutions. 
For in length and width it is even bigger 
than the Manchester one, though not in 
height or total cubical space. One of the 
finest aud most striking things about .Bed¬ 
ford’s gym. is the unique and notable way 
its roof is supported by the big semi¬ 
circular iron beams, which have proved so 
excellent in other ways besides that of 
bearing up the ceiling of the gym. 

Bedford has always done well in the 
Aldershot competitions, for she has such 
a large number of first-class boys to pick 


from when making up her teams. The 
gym. w’ork is extremely popular at Bed 
ford, and most of her boys undertake some 
portion or other of its training and 
exercises. Every facility is certainly 
afforded them by the way the gym. has 
been fitted up by the authorities with the 
very latest and best of apparatus. 

Next to Sherborne, the West of England 
school which goes in most strongly, per¬ 
haps, for gymnastic exercises is Blundell’s, 
at Tiverton. There it is compulsory for 
each boy to take a course of athletic 
training of this description, and there can¬ 
not be the least doubt that the general 
result is capital in every way. 



[I'noiO by A tag ham. 



Gymnasium, Bedford Grammar School. 
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Swimming’s not an easy thing to learn, 

But the learning must be undergone. 

You flounder, as a rule. 

And you swallow half the pool— 

Yet you seem to get no further on. 
That’s the time to rally all your courage 
(English courage answers to the call ! ), 
To set your teeth and fling 
All your heart into the thing. 

And there—it's not so dreadful after all I 


The scholarship exam, is very near; 

Fully fifty fellows are to sit. 

You feel inclined to duff. 

For the odds are rather rough : 

There hardly seems a chance of winning it! 
That's the time for gathering all your gumption. 
Bucking up and playing on the ball, 

For advancing with a swing. 

Going gamely at the thing, 

And there—you’re in the running after all ! 


Boxing in the Gym. at Blundell's School. Tiverton. 


ton school have always been noted boxers 
*nd fencers. Did not the famous 44 Jan 
liidd ” hail from Blundell’s ? And did he 
not acknowledge with delight what he 
owed to the training in using his hands, 
arms, and legs which he had received 
within its precincts? 

Though both Eton and Harrow have good 
gymnasia, there is nothing very special 
about them above the ordinary, and both in 
lize and equipment they fall behind most 
of the rival gyms, we have dealt with here. 
Eton has, since the advent of Dr. Lyttel- 
:on, gone in somewhat more thoroughly 
for gym. work, as every boy who 
enters the school to-day has to choose 
whether he will take up gymnastics, car¬ 
pentering, or music as one of his 
“ recreation ” subjects. This new regula¬ 
tion will certainly have a very good 
effect on future Etonians as regards their 
greater use of the gymnasium. For a 
largo number of boys have little ear or 
liking for music, and of these certainly 
the larger proportion would prefer 
gymnastics ta woodwork, useful and 
excellent as that subject may be. 

Of lato years Clifton College has been, 
perhaps, the most prominent in gymnastic 
success amongst the great schools. Only 
last year no fewer than five of the leading 
eight events fell to Clifton’s candidates. 
Radley, too, has brought her excellent 
gym. up to date, and her boys are 
now doing better every year at the chief 
inter-school contests. 

The gymnasium, as will be seen from 
this short account, is playing a great part 
in modern school-life to-day. That it is 
destined to play an even larger part seems 
practically certain. For there are many 
authorities who are now questioning 
whether it is of much use making a boy 
play at this or that outdoor game in which 
ho by nature takes not the least interest, 
or which utterly fails to rouse any 
enthusiasm in him. 

And, if the big schools later on ever 
curtail their rigid rules as to boys playing 
cricket, football, or hockey, which are at 


Thus the future glory of the gym. seems 
likely to exceed even the past, if the signs 
of the times are not false. And it can 
scarcely be questioned that our country 
will be all the better when every lad in 
it, whatever sort of school he may attend, 
shall be compelled to undergo some kind 
of gymnastic training and tuition, for 
the benefit of his health, mind, and 
body. 


Sometimes it's a rather toughish job. 

Owning up when things have gone askew. 

To tell the truth is square, 

But to tell it then and there 
Will mean a certain jacketing for you. 

That's the time when cowards take to falsehood. 
You—you face the truth and have it out. 

Well, at all events, you know 
That, however things may go. 

You’ve played the sport and acted like a Scout I 

When you've something difficult to do. 

Something that you're jolly veil afraid of. 

That's the time to bring 
AU your courage to the thing ; 

That's the time to show t chat you are made of f 


On the Bars at Radley College. 


[Photo by War land Andrews. 


The gym. at Blundell’e ie certainly not 
nearly so large as one or two of those 
we have mentioned here. But what it 
lacks in size its supporters make up in 
enthusiasm, for the boys from the Tiver- 


present so much in vogue, then what other 
form of exercise is there for real and full 
development of the body so pleasant and 
successful in its results as that of the 
gymnasium ? 


GO AT IT ! 

By M. S. Herries. 

When you're something difficult to do. 

Something that you’re more than half afraid of. 
That's the time to bring 
All your courage to the thing; 

That’s the time to show what you are made of! 
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PART III. 



mituson was a 
boy who did not 
stand high in the 
esteem of his 
fellows. He was 
mean, to begin 
i with, and mean- 
' ness never finds 
favour. He was 
sulky and selfish 
in temper. He 
took little or no 
interest in the 
games of the 
school; and there 
were few who 
cared, as they 
put it, 44 to be 
bothered with 
him.” He had 
pocket-money, 
but every penny 
of it was spent 
upon Smithson, though he was not above 
accepting an occasional treat from a more 
liberal boy. He did fairly well at his work, 
but it was an open secret amongst the rest of 
his form that he used cribs and keys when¬ 
ever he got a chance, thus taking an unfair 
advantage over better workers than himself. 
To crown all, he was heavy, woefully heavy, 
never could see a joke, and certainly could 
never either make or take one. No, Smithson 
was not a favourite; his unpleasing nick¬ 
name of “The Lout” was indication enough 
of that. 

The study of Palmer major had been 
turned into a temporary and decidedly 
informal Court of Justice, at the instance of 
the Ferret, and Smithson stood arraigned. 
Two of the Fifth Form had prevailed upon 
him to attend ; though, had his courage 
equalled his strength, it is safe to say that 
the two would have had more than enough 
to do to gather him in. There he stood, 
however, in the presence of Beau Barlow, an 
unwilling complainant. The latter youth 
would not have been there at all, but for the 
Ferret’s declaring that the case was going to 
be pushed anyhow. And the worst of the 
Ferret was that he was a beggar for sticking 
to things. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” began Palmer 
major, who was inclined to treat the affair 
as a huge joke played upon the Lout on 
account of his general unpleasantness, “ you 
are accused of feloniously upsetting, and 
with malice aforethought, a bottle of ink 
of a bright red hue over a valuable work of 
art belonging to John Barlow, known by the 
name of 4 The Beau * amongst his peers. 
Are you guilty or not guilty ?” 

To which Smithson, flushing an angry red, 
made sulky reply : 

“ That’s all bosh, and you know it, too.” 

“ Not guilty ! ” said Palmer, interpreting, 
“ and answered like a true lout. I’m not 
sure whether you oughtn’t to be committed 
for contempt of Court to start with; but let 
it pasB. State the case, Ferret.” 

Brought to his willing feet in this informal 
style, Pilkington stated at full length all the 
circumstances as already known regarding 
the ruin of Barlow’s picture. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to enlarge upon the reason for the 
arrest of the Lout, he called on Barlow as 
witness to the correctness of his position 
thus far. 

“ This is just a lot of silly fooling,” ex¬ 
claimed Barlow r angrily. “ Of course it’s 
true enough what he’s said ; but I don’t 
soo any reason to believe I didn’t do the 
damage myself in shutting the desk, and 


By P. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ Under the Edge of the Earth” etc. 

there isn’t any need to howl the thing all 
over the shop. If I don’t complain, I can’t 
see what business it is of anybody else.” 

“ Neither can I! ” put in the prisoner, 
a little too eagerly perhaps. 

“You’re not asked,” said Palmer promptly 
to the latter, and turning to the self-con¬ 
stituted and delighted Court he added: “ This 
case, gentlemen, is, I understand, brought 
forward at the instance of the Public 
Prosecutor, in the interests of the School 
honour.” 

To which the Court, several of the members 
of which had not the remotest idea of 
what the Public Prosecutor might be, cried 
“ Hear ! Hear ! ” quite against all usage in 
Courts of Law. 

“ We will, therefore, call upon our learned 
friend to state his case against the prisoner. 
Tune up. Ferret! ” 

It appeared from that inquisitive youth’s 
report, firstly, that he differed from Barlow 
as to who was to blame for the destruction 
of the painting. Who, that knew anything 
of the methods and precision of the Beau, 
would for a moment dream of his doing things 
so carelessly as to cause the disaster in 
question ? 

Secondly, that the affair being due to an 
outside party, it could not have been an 
accident at all, as no one else would have 
had access to the desk in ordinary course. 

Thirdly, that, not being the result of an 
accident, it must have been done designedly. 

Fourthly, that being by design, it must 
have been done by some one w'ho had his 
knife into the Beau. 

Fifthly, that the Beau wasn’t the fellow 
chaps wanted to have their knives into. 

“ Hear ! Hear ! ” cried the unruly Court 
once more. The Beau was a decent sort, and 
not likely to have enemies. 

Sixthly, that there was only one fellow 
cad enough to do the thing, and everybody 
knew who he was. 

“ Hang it all! ” cried Barlow ; “ play 
fair, anyway. That's no sort of way to go 
on.” 

“ Silence in Court! ” cried the president, 
with mock severity. 

“ Yes, but-” 

“ But me no buts ! ” was the reply ; “or 
I’m afraid you’ll have to be butted out. 
Let the case for the prosecution proceed. 
Joggle on, Jimmy ! ” 

Seventhly, that it appeared this fellow 
was also a competitor for the water-colour 
prize. 

Eighthly, that he thought that by spoiling 
the Beau’s picture, at any rate one qf his 
rivals was out of the way. 

Ninthly, that he (the Ferret) had been 
making inquiries about this particular chap’s 
doings lately, and that he had been able to 
account for all the time except the afternoon 
before the damage was discovered. 

“ Well, I was-” began the Lout. 

“ Silence ! ” thundered Palmer. “ You 
can speak when you’re asked.” 

Tenthly, that everyone else was at the 
match against the Town Eleven on this 
particular afternoon, but this chap wasn’t. 

“ Yes, I was ! ” snarled the prisoner. 
“ You’re too smart! I had leave that 
afternoon to stay in because my head was 
bad, but it got better later on, and I turned 
up in the field at the end of the match. 
Ask Prout, or Tomlinson, or Cohen minor.” 

“ Can’t,” said the president laconically : 
“ they’re day chaps, and they aren’t here. 
Perhaps that’s why you mentioned them. 
But it doesn’t matter. What about the 
time you were supposed to be sick ? ” 

“ I don’t see why I’ve got to account for 
all my time to you chaps; but, anyway, if 


you must know, I was resting in the 
dormitory.” 

Palmer major made a sign, and Bartlett 
left the study. He returned shortly after 
and announced to the Court that the matron 
confirmed the prisoner’s statement. He 
had received permission to rest for the 
afternoon. 

44 There you are ! ” snorted the Lout. 
“ Jolly smart lot, aren’t you ? ” 

The Ferret looked discomposed. 

“ Besides, even if I wanted to touch 
Barlow’s picture, which I didn’t, how was 
I to get at it ? ” 

“You could have picked the lock of the 
desk.” 

“ Could I ? I’m a thumping lot cleverer 
than I knew I was, then. Anyhow, I didn’t. 
And I didn’t touch his rotten painting. 
You can’t prove a single thing against me.” 

“ You don’t seem to have a very clear case, 
Ferret,” said the president, laughing. He 
was beginning to get tired of the thing, now 
that it w*s evident there would be no excuse 
for going for the unhappy Lout. 

“ Well,” remarked the Ferret, rather dis¬ 
concerted at the way things were going, 
“ what about this cork ? Nobody’s going 
to coBfrince me it fell out of a tipped-up 
bottle. It isn't stained, as it would be if 
that had happened.” 

He took the cork from his waistcoat 
pocket and handed it to Palmer. The 
president took it and looked it over. Then 
he raised his eyes and fixed them on the 
prisoner. That unfortunate individual 
flushed, and stirred uneasily ; and several 
members of the Court, who only awaited a 
chance to kick him, thought that their 
opportunity was close at hand. 

“ Well,” exclaimed the Lout at last, unable 
to keep silence any longer under the cool 
stare fixed on him, 44 that’s nothing. I had no 
more to do with it than you had. Besides,” 
he added vindictively, “ you don’t know 
it’s the cork of that ink-bottle, either.” 

“ Sometimes,” said Palmer major, “ I 
doubt whether you’re quite such an ass as 
you look, Smithson ! ” 

“ But it is the same cork,” cried the 
Ferret, 4 hen the laugh raised by the last 
frank remark had died down. 44 Barlow can 
swear to that.” 

The president got up and stretched 
himself. He had only allowed the case to 
go on for the sake of the amusement it 
afforded him. 

44 Not necessary,” he said, to Barlow’s 
relief. “ Even granting it is the cork, it 
proves nothing as to our friend’s share, or 
supposed share, in the business. Unless you 
have any further evidence-” 

44 No, I haven't,” grow led the disappointed 
Ferret, “ but I’ll bet anything I’m right.” 

44 Very well. Prisoner at the bar, you are 
acquitted of the charge against you. You 
leave the court without a stain cm your 
character.” 

“ Without any additional stain, that is,” 
he added kindly, as the aggrieved Smithson 
turned away, followed by the loud laughter 
which greeted these last words. 

Unpleasant as the proceedings must have 
been for the prisoner, and disquieting as 
the result lor the self-ordained Public Pro¬ 
secutor, the boy to whom the whole affair 
had been most distasteful was Barlow. He 
felt convinced that he, and he only, was 
responsible for the untoward accident to 
his picture, and he had discountenanced the 
action taken, only attending the strange 
meeting of the Court because he feared 
things might go even worse if he were 
absent. 

Coming, therefore, against the Lout that 
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same evening, he conquered a natural dis¬ 
like of that youth so far as to put out his 
hand. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” he said, trying 
to make his honest voice sound genial. 

The chaps don’t really mean it; it’s only 
their idea of a lark, and a jolly rotten one, 
too. Of course you didn’t have anything 
to do with this beastly job : I'ra dead sure 
of that.” 

The Lout stared at him in sulky disdain 
from head to foot; then turned away with 
an insolent snort. 

vAll the blood in Barlow’s body raced 
hotly, his fists clenched tightly, his brows 
contracted, and his lips compressed them¬ 
selves over his teeth. It seemed as though 
in another second he would have struck the 
boy, so fierce was his anger. 

Then, in a sudden revulsion of feeling, he 
himself turned aside, and thrust his fists 
deep into his pockets. 

“ After all,” he muttered, “ he’s only a 
rough cub at best.” 


PART iv. 

To have known Barlow’s mother was to 
have understood something of how the boy 
came by the refinement of his nature, the 
method and order of his ways, and. above 
all. that undercurrent of distaste for thinking 
]>oorly of others. He had a strong affection 
for her; all the stronger because allowed to 
grow quietly and somewhat out of sight ; 


though, indeed, much of the lad's usual 
reserve vanished in her presence. 

He had made no secret in his letters home 
of his efforts to win the water-colour prize; 
and when the picture was completed he had 
wTitten a cheerful message. 

“ It’s done at last, mater; and I’m 
not ashamed to say I rather like it. Of 
course I’m not such a mug as to be sure 
of its beating all the others sent in ; still. 
I’ve done mj r best.” 

To which he hud received early reply. 

“ You say you have done your best, my 
dear boy. I am sure of that, and so is 
your father : and, after all, to really feel 
that in your heart is as good for you as 
winning the prize. Though we must hope 
for this success as well, mustn’t we ? ” 

And this letter had reached him the day 
after the picture had been found valueless 
and disfigured. 

The holidays were close at hand, and he 
had reserved the story of discomfiture until 
he was home, and the first feeling of soreness 
had worn away. Then, one evening, when 
the two of them were chatting together, the 
whole story came out, including the accusing 
and futile trial of Smithson, alias “ The 
Lout.” His mother understood and shared 
the feeling that it was distressing to believe, 
in the absence of positive proof, that the 
affair was not the result of a pure accident. 
“ In fact." she said, with the quiet good 


sense that endeared her to her son, “ it 
would be distressing in any case. We have 
sometimes to meet aggressive and uncalled- 
for spitefulness, I know, but it is ahvays 
painful, perhaps more painful than any¬ 
thing else, to a noble nature.” 

“ He hasn't got an 3 T mother, though.” said 
Barlow% “ and that means a lot. mater— 
an awful lot. for any chap. And I don’t 
fancy his father cares over and above much 
for him, for all he’s for ever bragging the 
old man’s worth a pot of money. Anyway, 
it’s more than Smithson himself is. I 
think Circe must have had a hand in turning 
him out ! ” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“ Circe ? ” His mother looked puzzled. 

“ Yes, the lady who used to change men 
into swine whenever she got hold of them.” 
he explained. “ I must say Smithson’s like 
one of ’em.” 

Mrs. Barlow looked the sympathy she 
felt. 

“ I wonder w hether anyone has ever 
cared enough to try and give the poor boy 
a helping hand, instead of fighting altogether 
shy of him,” she said gently. 

Barlow kicked pensively at the leg of the 
table upon which he was seated. Then half- 
shamefacedlv he told the story of his action 
after the mock trial, and the Louts 
repulse. 

“ Not that I really wanted to have any¬ 
thing to do with the beggar, but—well, you 
know ! ” he finished lamclv; and his 
mother nodded. 

“ At least it was well tried,” she told him. 



** He threw himself down at full length upon the form and buried his 
face on his arm. * Go away I ’ he cried brokenly. ‘ Oh, co 
away ! ’" p • 761.) 
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and Barlow flushed with pleasure. “ It was 
an attempt to follow in the footsteps of Him 
who has so often ehanged swinish creatures 
into men.” 

He remembered those words and that 
quiet talk many a time during the ensuing 
term at school. “ It was well tried ”— 
how he valued the praise of his mother ! 

Yet throughout the term he had little 
opportunity of showing any friendliness to 
the misguided Smithson. That poor youth 
was in worse odour than ever ; for let once 
the breath of foul suspicion tarnish the 
brightness of a lad’s fame, however fair, and 
he goes his way dulled, for many a long 
day, even should he have been heretofore 
popular, which the Lout assuredly was not. 
“ To leave the Court without a stain on one’s 
character ” is a high-sounding phrase, but 
it is pretty empty, as most high-sounding 
phrases are. And the blind youth had 
rejected with contumely frank overtures of 
friendship from the one boy whose honesty 
of purpose was beyond all doubt. So that 
the Christmas term for Smithson was matter 
of loneliness and misery beyond the usual, 
even for him. 

It was during this term that the result of 
the water-colour competition was published. 
The Ferret slapped Beau Barlow on the 
hack one afternoon, and remarked, d 'pro'pos 
of nothing that the latter had in his mind: 

“ Jings ! If thqrheavy lump hasn’t pulled 
something off, after all! ” 

In his hand was a copy of the favourite 
amongst boys’ papers, and on his face 
was a wide smile, mixed with considerable 
astonishment. 

“ What on earth is the matter with you 
noir ? ” asked Barlow'. 

The Ferret pointed to a portion of the 
page before him, from which it seemed that 
a certificate of merit was awarded, amongst 
others, to one Frederick Smithson, known to 
a select few r of the readers of the Boy's Oum 
Paper as “ The Lout.” 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Barlow heartily. 

1 Good ? ” cried the Ferret. “ Well, of all 
the jugginses ! Why, man, if he could get 
a certificate, you'd have drawn a prize, or 
I’ll eat my hat.” 

“ Co and eat it, then,” said the other 
impatiently. He was getting sick of the 
affair. “ Go and eat it ! But for gracious 
sake do drop this wretched business against 
poor Smithson.” 

The Ferret shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. 

“ And if it hadn’t been for that same 
‘ poor Smithson’ ” he muttered grumblingly, 

“ he would have seen his own name here. 
He’s too innocent by half.” 

From which it will be seen that the Ferret’s 
suspicion of Smithson was by no means 
assuaged, in spite of the lack of proof. 

As for Barlow, the next time the Lout 
crossed his path he made a further brave 
effort to show friendliness, seizing the 
opportunity afforded him by the other’s 
success. 

“ Good man ! ” he said cheerily, as 
though they two were on the most intimate 
of terms. “ I’ve seen the ‘ B.O.P.’ ” 

And once more the senseless lad rejected 
the advance. 

Have you, indeed ? ” he answered, with 
that silly stare of insolence which is the 
weapon of his type. 

Barlow felt his ardour damped. After 
all. what could he do against such hoggish 
heaviness ? Biting his lips, he turned away. 

w Never again ! ” he muttered. “ He’s 
really' too much of a 6wine for anything. 
No, my boy, I’ve finished with you now.” 

Which resolve he made not knowing that 
one more chance would be thrown in his way 
ere the term was through. 


part v. 



The chance came first and indirectly by 
way of Palmer major, in whose study Barlow 
was sitting with one or two others. 

“ Two more weeks, and then, hurrah for 
Christmas ! ” said Bartlett, leaning back 
gracefully, with his head upon the table 
and his heels on the mantelpiece. 

“Just so*”; .answered Palmer, who, on 
the other side of the fireplace, had taken up 
a similarly, artistic pose. “ By the way. 
Beau, vour injured innocent isn’t looking 
forward to his Christmas quite so much as 
the rest of us, I expect.” 

“My injured innocent?” replied the 
‘ puzzled Barlow. 

“ Yes, you duffer, that object of universal 
admiration and esteem yclept ‘ The Lout.’ 
I’m told the Head’s been asked to let him 
stay on here during the holidays. What a 
time he will have ! ” 

There was a general laugh ; then one boy 
had the grace to say, “ Poor beggar ! ” 

Palmer major looked up at the ceiling. 

“ Perhaps ! ” he said. “ Anyhow, papa 
Smithson doesn’t seem to have enjoyed over 
and above his fair share of his dear son’s 
love and affection, and all that sort of thing ; 
and it appears there’s going to be a Mrs. 
Smithson number two, and the happy’ couple 
are off on their honeymoon to the soft and 
sunny clime of Egypt; and the Lout’s going 
to stay behind.” 

A thought came into Barlow’s mind and 
he tried to turn it out. 

“ I can’t,” he told himself ; “ bother it 
all, I couldn’t be expected to.” 

But the thought stayed. It was one of 
the kind that sometimes stir us up against 
our inclinations; and which, if stifled, are 
apt to make rankling sores, to our great 
discomfort; but, if allowed to ripen into 
action, bring happiness in their train. 

“ Bother it all,” said the Beau again next 
day, “ it would be a bit too thick, that 
would ! ” 

“ I’m a silly’ soft,” he told himself later. 
The thought had become more and more 
persistent, and he had just penned a letter 
home. “ I hope to gracious,” he muttered, 
“ she’ll say— 4 no.’ ” 

When the reply’ came he called himself 
still harder names, but in a revulsion of 
feeling. 

“ She doesn’t realise what a poor tool I 
am ! ” he said. “ She thinks I honestly’ 
meant it. Well, I will mean it now ! ” 

And he deliberately’ sought for Smithson. 

He found that unhappy youth sitting over 
the fire in a deserted class-room, and 
scowling upon an ink-stained Latin 
grammar. 

“ I Bay,” he began, the Lout not even 
deigning to lift his head, “ I’ve just heard 
you've got to stop here for the holidays. 
That’s jolly rotten.” 


“ I could have told you that ! ” was the 
sulky retort. 

Barlow perched himself upon the edge of 
a form, and ramming his hands into his 
pockets, thrust out his legs straight in front 
of him. 

“ It’s too beastly rotten for w’ords,” lie 
went on ; “ and I’m not going to have it.” 
“ You're not going to have it! ” 

Smithson looked up and gave an angry 
snort, but he seemed surprised in spite of his 
affectation of contempt. 

“ No. I’m going to get you to come 
home with me. We’ll fix you up, and give 

you a ripping time. You-” 

He stopped in amazement. The Lout 
was staring at him as if he were a ghost. 

“ To go with you ? ” he said dully. “ To 
—go—with—you ? ” 

“ Rather ! The mater and I can’t bear 
to think of any fellow' having such an 
absolutely ’ putrid time as you’d have by 
yourself here.” 

He was working himself up into an 
enthusiasm he had never thought possible in 
such a cause. The Lout continued to stare, 
and Barlow thought he detected a curious 
twitching of the Ups. 

“ To—go—with—you ? ” he repeated. 
Quite suddenly he threw himself down at 
full length upon the form and buried his 
face on his arm. 

“ Go away ! ” he cried brokenly. “ Oh, 
go away ! ” 

The Beau looked at him uncomfortably. 

“ My stars, old fellow’,” he said awkwardly, 
“ don’t carry on like that. Whatever’s up ? ” 
The Lout’s frame shook under the strain 
of the sobs which were now rending him. 
The Beau became alarmed. 

“ Smithson ! ” he exclaimed, “ for gracious 
sake buck up ! I—I—hang it all, man, do 
you think I’m guying you ? I wouldn’t 
do it—you know I wouldn’t. I jolly well 
mean you to come, and we’ll have the time 
of our lives.” 

There was no immediate reply. 

“ Smithson, old man ! ” 

Still no answer. 

“ Oh, look here ! ” cried the Beau ; 

“ you’ll have some of the other fellows here 
directly. Do buck up ! ” 

“ Let them come ! ” w as the wild retort. 

“ They can but kick me ; and I don’t care. 
I’m not fit to be here; I’m not fit for you 
to talk to me like you do ; I’m not tit to 
live.” 

“Oh, rats!” was the instant rejoinder. 

“ You don’t know,” said the wretched boy, 
raising his tear-swollen face. “ You wouldn’t 
believe it, because you were too jolly decent. 
But the Ferret guessed, though he couldn’t 
prove it.” 

A light broke in upon Barlow. He started 
as if struck by a whip-lash. 

“ Oh, Smithson,” he cried, in a pained 
voice, “ you didn’t do that ? ” 

“ Yes, I did ! ”—defiantly—“ I did ; and 
I can’t keep quiet any longer. The Ferret 
wasn’t sharp enough, for all his bragging. 

I saw you shut your desk down that last 
time, and I happened to catch sight of the 
inkpot, and then I got the notion. The 
fellow’s desk next yours isn’t often locked; 
the Ferret forgot that, but I knew ; and I 
knew of a knot I could take out of the 
partition between your desk and the other. 

I got the bottle close up to the hole with a 
wire loop, and managed to draw the cork, 
only it slipped inside your locker, though I 
only meant to loosen it. Then I pushed the 

bottle back, and over, and-- ” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Barlow, “ you surely 
never did that ! ” 

He was surprised at himself ; he felt no 
anger; only such stinging pain as noble 
hearts always feel when brought to realise 
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what utter meanness and malignity can 
effect. 

“ I knew jolly well, from what the chaps 
had said that your painting was a long way 
ahead of what I could do. And it seemed 
you always had everything, and—well, 
you know now, and I don’t care what 
you do.” 

“ Yes, but 1 care. You’re coming home 
with me-” 

“ I’m not! I couldn’t ever face your 
mater. What would she think of me ? ” 


“ Smithson,” said the Beau, standing up, 
his face aglow, his eyes shining, “ she’ll never 
know ! ” 

But she did. For one evening Smithson 
himself told her, in clumsy language enough ; 
but the kind-hearted lady saw beneath that 
mask of shy awkwardness, and valued at 
its real worth this first of many subsequent 
acts, by which the Lout was endeavouring 
at length to crawl from under the heavy 
burden of his ugly name. 


[the end.] 



ready. If there be any difficulty in keep¬ 
ing the slides on the microscope stage 
owing to their being vertical, use an elastic 
ring in order to hold them in position. A 
drop of gum will be found to serve the 
same purpose. 

An illuminant is the next requisite. We 
can .work by daylight; but this is gener¬ 
ally inconvenient, and the light changes 
frequently. It is much better to use arti¬ 
ficial light. 

Here again nothing elaborate is called 
for. Some of my best “ micros ” were 
obtained by means of a paraffin lamp, 
which cost me Is. 6 d. Such a lamp 
with wick clean and well-trimmed 




Camera, etc., for use in Photo-Micrography. 


microscope will yield splendid results in 
careful hands. 

Set to work first with a hand-saw and 
cut out a board 6 ft. by 1 ft. and ^ inch 
thick. This will serve as a base board 
for the whole apparatus. 

Place the microscope on this and turn 
the tube to a horizontal position. Take 
the lens out of the camera, and place the 
latter on an inverted box sufficiently high 
that the microscope tube will slide into the 
lens-aperture. Test the tube with a 
spirit-level to make sure that it is perfectly 


Now we must see to the microscope tube 
and the camera aperture. One will not 
quite fit the other. A space of i to i of 
an inch exists round the tube. Any out¬ 
side light would, of course, spoil the plate 
at once. 

Beg or borrow a small piece of velvet; 
roll it into a thick pad and wrap it round 
the microscope tube. An elastic ring will 
bind it close. It can then be slid along 
to the camera, filling the annular space 
exactly. No light can come through there 
now. The camera and microscope are now 


Fresh-water Hydra. 


gives a beautiful white light; and its 
piercing power iB increased by the addi 
tion of camphor to the oil. An inch-cube 
can be purchased for a penny; this should 
he pulverised, dropped into the 
lamp reservoir, and stirred 
with a rod to promote its 
lissolving. 

The centre of the light should 
low bo placed in a straight 
lino with the objective and eye¬ 
piece of the microscope, its 

position carefully noted and 
marked on the base-board. 

If wo are able to use gas 
instead of paraffin, all the 
better. Small gas-stands are 
now quite common and inex¬ 
pensive ; they can be provided 
with the fittings for an incan¬ 
descent mantle just the same 
as an ordinary pendant or 
bracket. The light is more 
powerful than that from para¬ 
ffin, and has the advantage of 
being quite free from smell. 

I am now using this form of 
illuminant in my own experi¬ 
ments, and find that it answers 
admirably. 

It is well to enclose three 
sides of the lamp or mantle entirely, and as 
much of the front as possible, with a chimney 
—metal or wood will suffice—painted inside 
with dead-black. I find ordinary " black¬ 
ing ” an excellent covering. This pre 
vents light being diffused too much about 
the Toom, and enables us to work more 
comfortably. 

A slit in front of this chimney about an 
inch wide will provide all the light re¬ 
quired. The ordinary gas-light in the 
room where we are working may be lit as 
usual ; and we may be quite at ease in the 


Indoor 

Hobbies for Boys: 


Photo-Micrography with Simple Appliances. 


By J. H. CRABTREE, P.R.P.8. 


A camera and a microscope have now 
become part of our ordinary belong¬ 
ings. They are found in nearly every 
home; and boys of every age and station 
derive considerable pleasure from both. 
But as a rule they are used singly—the 
camera to take nice photographs, and the 
microscope to peep into Nature’s hidden 
secrets. 

Let me show you how to adapt one to 
the other, and produce photos of common 
things as well as natural wonders, with 
an enlargement of from fifty to five hun¬ 
dred times. 

It has often puzzled boys to find out 
how these photos are completed. Many 
earnest attempts have failed for want of a 
few timely hints. 

Neither camera nor microscope need be 
costly or elaborate. A guinea camera of 
the quarter-plate type and a two-guinea 


horizontal. If this little precaution 
be taken, it will improve results 
immensely. 

When the proper height of the 
box has been obtained, bore a holo 

through the centre of the part on 
which the camera stands ; and pass 
the camera-screw through this hole 
to fix the instrument quite firmly. 

There will then be no wriggling 
during the process of exposure. Wo 
can make the apparatus as a whole 
still more rigid by nailing 2-inch 
laths to the sides of the base-board 
close to camera-box and microscope 
pedestal. The instruments can now 
be slid to and fro as required. 

Before attempting an exposure be sure 
to have the apparatus “ as firm as a rock.” 
This will save difficulties and make the 
work doubly interesting. 
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Flea’s Head. 


glass side of the plate. Then fix in the hypo bath 
for twenty minutes an wash as usual. 

Some objects are, of course, opaque, and must 
be treated by reflected light, that is, the illuminant 


sitting-room, drawing-room, or anywhere 
on a table so long as all the appliances 
are attached to the base-board. This holds 
everything, and all can be cleared away at 
a moment’s notice without causing any 
trouble or disorder. The furniture of the 
room is not disturbed in any way. 

44 Exposure ”—ay, there is the crux of 
the whole business. Shall we deal first 
with an object—say, a fly’s wing—illu¬ 
minated by transmitted light, that is, 
with the light passing through the object? 
This will be mounted on a microscopic 
slide in our collection; or we can mount our 
own specimen in two minutes. Take two 
sheets of clean glass 3 in. by 1 in., place 
the wing between them and bind the edges 
together with stamp-edging or a piece of 
adhesive tape. This done, the mount is 
complete. 

We shall at once see the image of the 


wing on the focussing screen ; all the 
delicate nervures and fine filaments, 
a natural 44 work of art.” We focus 
carefully with the microscope and 
obtain a perfectly sharp image. Now 
cover the objective with a cap like a 
pill-box. Use “rapid” plates, well- 
backed, and having a good, thick 
emulsion. These need not be ortho- 
chromatic unless a coloured object is 
dealt with. 

If the image is to be three to four 
inches in diameter the exposure will 
be ten to fifteen seconds. Exposures differ 
according to the densit}' of the object, some 
requiring as long a period as from five to ten 
minutes. 

Develop the plate with the maker’s 
formula; this is always “ the best,” and 
continue the development until the object 
appears quite distinctly on the back or 


Eggs of Large Yellow Undenting. 

must shine on the front surface of the object. 
Such objects as a piece of bread, insects’ 
eggs, and the fresh-water hydra require this 
form of lighting. The lamp and its chimney 
are brought to the front side of the micro¬ 
scope and placed so that the light falls 
directly on the object. 

We proceed exactly as with transmitted 



Eggs of Buff Tip Moth. 


White bread. 
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Point and Eye of Needle. 

light, but give, say with the hydra, five 
minutes’ exposure at least. 

Whichever method of lighting we adopt 
— transmitted or reflected—it is essential 



of a common needle, a limb of a house¬ 
fly, and the horn of a gnat. The most 
successful photographs are, perhaps, 
those of natural history sub¬ 
jects, of insects and their 
wonderfully 
constructed 
limbs and or¬ 
gans. 

The young 
photo - micro- 
grapher will 
be well advis¬ 
ed to invest 
in an album 
(or, better 
still, to make 
one himself) 
in which he 
can preser\ e 
his prints. If 
one insect—a 
gnat, say—is 
thus photo¬ 
graphed fully, 
all its limbs, etc., being 
44 taken ” in turn, the 
whole series of pictures 
"ill make an extremely 
interesting and valuable 
record. To the lover of 
natural history, be he young 
or old, photography opens 
up a new field of interest, 
and*I venture to say that 
photo - micrography “ goes 
one better.” Apart from 
insects and other living 
creatures of the air and 
field, there arc the manifold 
wonders of the hedgerow 
and roadside to belmfolded. 

What are to the eye merely 
simple and uninviting plants and flowers 
prove, under this searching process, to be 
among the most exquisite of Nature's 
handiwork. An album containing several 
series of prints dealing with various kinds 
of leaves ; the common little flowers of the 
hedge-bank ; or with the stamens, pistils, 


petals and other parts of certain selected 
flowers, would possess a peculiar interest. 

I make these suggestions because no 
hobby should be taken up simply as a means 
to while away hours of leisure. There 



Horn of a Gnat. 


should be system, method, order, in its 
development. I am quite sure that any 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” who acts upon my 
suggestion, and puts these hints into practice, 
will find himself amply rewarded for his 
pains. And with this conclusion I wish 
him all the best of good luck in his efforts ! 


A 


x 


X 


A NAUTICAL “CATCH.” 


By Felix Leigh. 


Limb of House Fly. 


1 T roX the summer shore we met 
1 An ancient sailor-man. 

His hair was grey, with tufts of red. 
His face the tint of tan. 

He looked the sort of chap who could 
A stirring tale unfold, 

Of pirutes, mutineers, typhoons, 

And (maybe) Spanish gold. 

We found we'd threepence if we pooled 
Our store of £. s. d.; 

We gave him this, suggesting that 
He'd like a cup of tea. 


" I looked around—us four poor Jouls 
Comprised an old Chinee, 

The bo’sun (he'd a vooden leg). 

The cabin-boy, and me. 

Then suddingly I gave a shout— 

My hopes to rise began ; 

For keeping of our craft afloat 
I’d hit upon a plan. 

“ I called the bo’sun to my aide. 

And whispered in his car, 

And made it mighty plant to him 
TLat dooty's call was clear. 


that in developing we should obtain per¬ 
fect detail with strong contrast. If we 
make sure of the exposure being fairly 
correct, and develop until we see the image 
clearly on the back of the plate, this happy 
result will be attained. 

The specimens to be selected and mounted 
for photographing will suggest themselves 
to any of ray readers who follow out these 
experiments. The choice is a wide and 
varied one. As examples I here give illus¬ 
trations of photo-micrographs from my own 
collection, showing, in addition to the fresh¬ 
water hydra, a flea’s head, the eggs of the 
Buff Tip Moth and the Large Yellow Under¬ 
wing, some white bread, the point and eye 


Our cash, wo very soon perceived, 

Would not be spent in vain ; 

He spun a yarn of four wrecked me* 
Afloat upon the main. 

They drifted in an open boat, 

Six thousand miles from shore, 

With food and water for a week — 

It thrilled us to the core. 

Sharks by the shoal were ull around, 

The thunder muttered low ; 

* And then,” quoth he, " we sprung a leak. 
Which made things wuss, you know. 

' The sea it poured ii>, pints and pints, 

Ay, quarts and gallons too; 

Drownded or ate would be our fate, 

And what was we to do ? 


‘ Well, after that, wo up and stopped 
The leak without delay. 

While all the sharks swum round and gnashed 
Their grinders in dismay. 

'And, in the morning, came along, 

A-troiling o’er the foam. 

The Oilcan , tank-ship, in the which 
The lot of us got home.’* 

The sailor-man here paused to turn 
The quid within his cheek. 

'The bo’suns wooden leg,” we guessed, 

** It was that stopped the leak.” 

‘The leak was far too big for that,” 

With crafty wink he said. 

1 A'o, l id) wc used Vie cabin bog ; 

Ftr ht'd a it ooden head / ” 





Davs.” 
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“ Black and White 

The Half-Holiday. 

By ROBERT J. COLENSO, M.D. <“ UMNYAIZA.”) 



W ater-snakes, and other poisqnous ones 
against which we were always on 
guard, were to be seen swimming—the latter 
sometimes coiled up on the rock close to 
the water’s edge. Once we found one 
thus awaiting us on a large reed-surrounded 
boulder—our only landing-place after a 
long swim down the biggest pool. Need¬ 
less to say we turned tail, and floundered 
back with difficulty to our starting-point. 
But we got so near to it we could see an 
angry gleam in the jewel-bright eyes, as 
its oval head and willowy neck swayed 
menacingly above the coils disposed on the 
water’s edge. 

From the slenderest -twigs of trees that 
overhung the deepest pools on our river, 
swung retort-shaped grass nests, woven by 
the weaver-bird ( imihlokohloko ). The mouths 
of these nests were not far from the water’s 
surface, so that even the bright-green tree- 
snake was foiled in any attempt to climb 
down and up inside these long tubes after 
the nestlings. We saw one such attempt 
in which the snake, flurried by the attack 
of the angry birds, fell into the water. 

Weaver-birds were good company, they 
chattered and danced and were busy all 
the time. But there were many other 
birds besides these down in the reeds by 
the river, and in the trees and bushes 
fringing its banks. 

There were there velvety-black finches 
( izintalca ) with crimson shoulder-knots and 
enormous sweeping tails, cardinal finches 
(uigive ) like to red-hot embers, as they 
perched on the reeds or flew by in the 
sunshine, and swarms of other finches. 
Occasionally a stately heron would come 
slowly and majestically flapping along, then 
let down its long shanks and bring itself 


(Continued from p. 761.) 

to a solitary standstill on the opposite 
bank. 

All these visions in that glorious panorama 
for a second only drew our attention from 
our float and the foam bells in that circling 
eddy, and during that moment—whither 
had the float vanished ? But although our 
eyes were riveted on the water, our ears 
drank in every sound—the animated chat¬ 
tering of the weaver-birds, the joyous voice 
of an emerald cuckoo ( ubantuwnyana ), far up 
in the tree-embosomed precipice, the bell¬ 
like note of its sooty cousin ( inkanlcu ), and 
peaceful cadence of a ground-dove (ivibelu), 
deep in some cool and shaded mass of bush, 
and beneath all these, the steady roar of the 
rushing water. 

After exhausting our patience—or our 
tackle—we began to be conscious of the 
pangs of hunger, or, as our black and brown 
companions would have put it,“our stomachs 
cried for food ”—a call that is not unknown 
to healthy boys ! The approach of swift 
oncoming nightfall also had its weight, and 
those of us who had caught anything were 
content with the day’s work. 

Then the catch was strung on to a twig, 
to be carried only by its proud owner, and 
we all began to troop homewards. 

Our return journey was less of a “ bee¬ 
line ” than that in which we had come. 
For there wore various trees and bushes we 
knew of which might repay our search for 
the more or less edible fruit they bore, 
such as could only be digested by the dura 
ilia puerorum ! 

Of these the most favourite were the 
crimson and intensely acid plum of .the 
“ itunduluka ”—a fruit of the size and shape 
of a damson. Lemon-juice was sweet com¬ 
pared with that, of this fruit; nevertheless. 


they were relished! There were other 
fruits—mostly sour to the taste—such as 
those of the “ umhlaia ” (Nila: vomica) of the 
size of an orange, with a rind of stony 
hardness, containing' flattened pulp-covered 
seeds. Of the dried pulp of this fruit the 
Kaffirs make a sort of cotifection which 
serves for food in time of famine. There 
can be little strychnine in the pulfl, for we 
did not seem to suffer from any symptoms 
of poisoning from it. 

I have often since wondered ho\v we 
escaped poisoning from some of the scores 
of unknown roots, berries, and fruits, whose 
wholesomeness as food we accepted without 
a question from our dark companions. 

There were some wild figs also to be had 
down by the river, but these were hardly 
worth searching for, as they were usually full 
of stinging red or black ants, which built large 
spherical nests of earth in the trees. The 
trees which bore such nests were carefully 
avoided by us, for if they were in any way 
disturbed, the ants would drop down and 
sting furiously, racing about all over us with 
uplifted tails, in search of a vulnerable spot. 

Then, as wo left the river far below, and 
drew near to cultivated patches, there was 
always an off-chance of obtaining a stick 
or two of Kaffir sugar-cane (im/e), or a cob 
of ripe maize from their owners. Our com¬ 
panions rarely “ sneaked ” any, although 
these gardens were open and unprotected, 
since to steal another’s food is by the natives 
considered a disgraceful act. 

It w'as usually nearly dark when we 
arrived home—happy, hungry and tired. 
The fireflies were thinking of retiring, and 
the long “ tambootie ” grass exhaled all 
manner of fragrant odours, for it was wet 
with the heavy dew'. 





Serial 

Story. 


Under the Edge of the Earth: 

A Storp of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of “ In the Heart of the Silent Sea,” etc. 



CHAPTER XXIH.—“I DON’T LIKE THE LOOK OP THINGS.” 


he Morning 
Hope dropped 
anchor with a 
merry clank 
of cable one 
quiet evening, 
under the cliffs 
at the mouth 
of the Santa Cruz. 
Round about her cir¬ 
cled screaming sea¬ 
birds ; overhead in the 
clear summer sky 
w heeled the great con- 
Upon the deck stood 
Wizard,” Morris, and 
Kennedy, with Captain Pearson, smart and 
erect in his uniform. They were all alert 
and eager; even the worthy officer of the 
Morning Hope felt some of the anxiety 
which was upon his employer and the 
others. 

It was not, however, at the wheeling birds 
that they were gazing. The novelty of this 
and similar sights of the new lone land was 


i of the cliffs. 
ILutton, “The 


not at the moment engrossing the attention 
of even the young lads. Near the edge of 
the cliff, just visible from where they stood 
upon the deck of the vessel as she swung to 
the outracing tide, a piece of canvas, fixed 
as a flag upon a short spar, fluttered feebly 
in the still air. They had observed it from 
the sea, had watched it through telescope 
and field-glasses for some little time : all 
the details of its surroundings, the pole, and 
cairn, had been picked out. 

“ It seems to speak,” murmured Mr. 
Hutton. “ I feel as if it were trying to w ave 
to us some last message.” 

“You think, sir, it’s been put up by 
Dennis ? " questioned Morris. 

“ I cannot help feeling so,” w as the answ er. 
“ We are at the mouth of the river which, 
according to our map, should run past the 
spot where you and Mr. Brant sighted 
him. What more natural than that he 
should have hoisted a flag there before 
making his way along the banks of the 
water course ? ” 

The Morning Hope had left Liverpool in 


early winter, and thrashed her way across 
unruly seas, coming to these southern regions 
and another season. She had called in at 
Buenos Ayres on the way, where all the ad¬ 
ditional information he could obtain anent 
the dreary land for which he was bound hail 
been gathered by Mr. Hutton, though it 
was little enough. He had put himself there 
into the hands of the British Consul, giving 
all the necessary particulars relative to his 
son, with the promise from that courteous 
official that all means practicable should 
be used for making the matter as public as 
possible amongst the people of that part 
of the world, in order that, should the boy 
bo found, he might be helped to Buenos 
Ayres, there to be entertained till the 
return of the Morning Hope. But the 
Consul admitted there was not much hope 
of getting publicity w here it would be most 
likely to be serviceable. 

“ And though you will probably not be 
troubled,” he had said, “ being in fairly good 
force ; still, a lonely lad, or even a lad in 
company with one or two similarly ship- 
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wrecked stragglers, may find the country 
dangerous. The risk oi wild animals may 
be confined to the puma; but, again, there 
is always the possibility oi falling in with 
wandering Indians. II not killed, he might 
be made a prisoner: one can never foretell. 
I advise you to take a Gaucho runner with 
you. I know the very man.” 

And acting on the Consul’s advice they 
had engaged Carlos Gortez, half-breed of 
the Argentines, and brought him with them. 

The vessel had swung to face the tide, 
now ebbing fast. Her captain had taken 
soundings with all due precautions, and had 
made his anchorage where he felt sure of 
sufficient depth of water even at the lowest 
slack. Two of the hands were already at 
the starboard davits, where a small gig was 
hoisted. Mr. Hutton had given directions 
that the moment it was practicable he and 
the others should be put ashore. 

“ We shall be back as soon as possible, 
Pearson,” he called, as they went down the 
accommodation ladder. “I suppose you’ll 
put in time getting things straight after 
our long trip. And now, give way, my 
good men ! ” 

Under the powerful strokes of the men 
the little craft soon cut a slanting line across 
the running tide, and in a short time the 
four eager passengers had leaped ashore. 
They looked round: nowhere were there 
any signs or trace of human life. They 
made eager way toward the cliffs, to find 
some means of reaching the summit. 

“ Shall we do a little scouting, sir t ” 
asked Kennedy. “You and Mr. Brant 
might like to remain here till we—” 

“ No, no,” put in Mr. Hutton quickly, 
“ we’re not old fogies quite, eh, Brant ? ” 

And together they roamed farther up 
stream, soon striking a route by which they 
saw it might be possible to reach the summit 
of the high cliffs. 

“ A stiffish pull,” said Mr. Hutton; “ but I 
suppose we can manage it. Of course, there’s 
every probability of there being some easier 
way if we only had time to look for it. How¬ 
ever, up with you, lads, and we’ll follow.” 

The boys were up first; but an instinctive 
feeling that he would like it, prompted them 
both to wait for Mr. Hutton before they 
went along the easier ground at the top, 
to the flagstaff and cairn. 

“ If Dennis really has been here,” said 
Morris, “ and I believe he has, I’m sure his 
father would like us to let him be in first, 
eh ? ” 

And Kennedy assented. 

“ Right you are, old chap; of course he 
would ! ” 

The pathos of it! That strip of canvas 
fluttering in the evening air, a moving signal 
of distress, a mute appeal to the wide seas 
and full winds of heaven, seemed to be 
trying to tell them its story : and they stood 
looking on it with no understanding of the 
message. 

“ Was it he ? ” asked the father. “ If 
only that tattered rag could tell us ! ” 

Kennedy had gone nearer to the staff 
than the others, who were gazing at the 
canvas as though fascinated. 

“ Hello ! ” he cried. “ Hello ! ” 

He stood upon the stones of the cairn 
and stared at the mast. 

“ Look here, Mr. Hutton ! ” he called. 
His voice shook with excitement. Mr. Hutton 
stepped up quickly, climbing the cairn to 
look at the marks to which Kennedy had 
called his attention. 

“‘Dennis Hutton,’” he read ; “ ‘Bumbrae, 
England—lost on s.s. Condor —washed up 
here, alone, about beginning of October, 
18—no help—no hope—have gone up 
higher to fresh water—may have to travel 
up the river.' ” 


Then below: 

“ ‘ May God help me.’ ” 

He took off his hat. Instinotively they 
all followed suit. 

“ Amen ! ’’ he said. “ Amen ! may God 
help him, and bring us all together in safety.” 

Beyond doubt now: and yet what days 
of anxiety must follow 1 For here was the 
middle of December, and how far the poor 
lad had wandered, or what had befallen 
him, they had no possible means of knowing. 

There was little sleep for Mr. Hutton that 
night. If only he had dared he would have 
tried to beat hiB way upstream without 
waiting for the morning. With earliest 
light, however, they were off, the tide being 
in their favour. They had perforce to pro¬ 
ceed cautiously : there was evidently no lack 
of water, but the course was unknown, and 
they dared run no risk of rocks, or sudden 
shoals. The slow passage had its advantage, 
too, for they swept the wide river valley with 
powerful glasses, and the Wizard’s diasoope 
was brought into use on Beveral occasions. 
Every quarter-hour the Morning Hope 
sounded her siren whistle, waking the still¬ 
ness of those wild slopes: but no answering 
hail rewarded them, no moving human figure 
met their search. This, however, was not 
to be wondered at. According to Brant’s 
calculation the area under observation with 
his marvellous new telescope was still some 
distance upstream. 

They had been under steam a short time 
when Morris, who had been watching the 
shore upon the starboard side through strong 
field-glasses, suddenly called out. 

“ Looks as if there were some wreckage 
over there,” he cried, pointing to the shore. 
Mr. Hutton put the glasses to his eyes. 

“ There certainly is,” he exclaimed. Then 
turning to Captain Pearson : “ We'll stop 

here, please, and have the gig out.” 

They put ashore, all eager for fresh dis¬ 
coveries and further signs of the lad they 
had come to trace, Morris and Kennedy 
dashing forward in good-natured rivalry, 
each anxious to be first to the pile which 
had drawn their attention. 

“ Nothing here,” cried Morris. “ At 
least, nothing that will help us at all: though 
it’s pretty evident that old Den has left this 
stuff.” 

The two of them were pulling at the piled- 
up bitB of timber, hatch coverings, smashed 
barrels, and one or two broken spars. 

“ We can’t find anything but these,” 
they cried as the others came up. “ There 
are no signs of writing, nor anything of 
that kind, left under this pile. We thought, 
perhaps, a paper might have been stowed 
in one of these empty meat-cans; every¬ 
thing’s been packed so carefully. But there’s 
nothing to help us.” 

Mr. Brant had been taking survey of 
the wreckage, looking over it intently, as 
though gauging its entire measurement and 
worth. Then he turned his eyes along the wide 
valley, and up the river bed, where the swift 
waters came down from between the islands 
to meet the tide. The boys were ferreting 
about along the beach. Mr. Hutton stood 
beside the schoolmaster, silently gazing 
upon the strewn wreckage, and wondering 
under what circumstances it might have got 
there. Gortez, the Gaucho, stood beside 
him. 

“ There’s been a fire here! ” cried Ken¬ 
nedy from farther up the shore. “ The poor 
old chap’s been making this his quarters. 
There are a lot of fishbones, and the tiny 
little bones of some animals.” 

He and Morris were examining the ground 
all about the blackened ruins of the roughly- 
built fireplace. Mr. Hutton Bmiled a 
little sad smile as he looked at them, but 
he remained by the side of the timbers. 


“ Well,” he said at last: “ what are you 
thinking T Can you make anything of it 
all ? ” 

Mr. Brant turned towards him. 

“ We know, of course,” he said, “ that 
Dennis has gone farther up the river, from 
our own observation. And we know that 
he has been here, from his inscription upon 
that mast at the river mouth. I am inclined 
to the notion that he has taken some sort of 
a raft with him upon his journey.” 

“ What makes you think so T It seems 
rather to me as if he had broken up his raft 
and left it here.” 

Mr. Brant shook his head. 

“ I don’t for a moment suppose he oame 
ashore on a raft without a sail: that flying 
canvas we saw last night argues that he had 
one. But that could only have been a small 
portion of one. Yet there is nothing of the 
kind here. Again, from the fact that there 
is no trace of any rope, except one tiny and 
useless bit, I conclude that he has taken 
that also with him.” 

“If he had any," put in Morris, who, 
with Kennedy, had joined the group again. 

“ Of course he had ! These timbers wore 
not held together without it. And the 
spar was not got up to where it stands for 
a flagstaff without the help of rope. There 
was none there, and there’s none here. 
Besides, I conclude that as there are one 
or two empty tinned-meat cans here, he 
must have had time to get together a fair 
amount of stores upon his raft before leaving 
the ship, and, except for this water keg, 
which he probably would not need on the 
river, he has left none here.” 

They nodded assent. 

“ Neither has he ! ” said Kennedy. “ I 
never thought of that 1 ” 

“ Now,” continued Mr. Brant, “ I take 
it he couldn’t attempt to carry much; 
certainly nothing in the nature of the things 
I have concluded he has with him, and, 
therefore, I conjecture he has pieced to¬ 
gether a small raft.” 

Kennedy looked up the river. 

“ How would he manage against the 
current t ” he asked. 

“ How ? ” laughed Mr. Brant. “ Why, 
tow it, of course. Otherwise, to keep it 
out well into the stream. Hard work, but 
still practicable, and, in my humble opinion, 
an eminently sensible plan.” 

Mr. Hutton nodded his acquiescence. 

“And that being so,” he said, with a 
visible brightening of countenance, “our 
search may become easier. The poor lad 
in those circumstances would stick to tl:o 
river as long as he could. What do you say, 
Gortez ? ” 

It had to be drummed into the listening 
Carlos by degrees, before he quite grasped 
all that had been meant, but when he got 
the grip of things he gave a ready concurrence 
in the conclusions to which they had come. 

“ And more,” he said. “ Raf make him 
much safe from Indianoe, perhaps. And 
from puma.” 

“ Are there any about here T ” asked 
Mr. Hutton anxiously. 

Gortez pointed far away to the uplands. 

“ Guanacos,” he said. 

“ Well! ” 

They failed for the moment to catch his 
meaning. Morris raised his glasses : their 
eyes were less sharp than those of the 
Gaucho. 

“There are some creatures like llamas,” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Guanacos,” reiterated Carlos. “ And 
where guanaco, there also puma.” 

Although, as a rule, the puma will not 
attack man, there was always a danger for 
a lonely and defenceless wanderer, such as 
poor Dennis, and the words of the Gaucho 
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only served to increase the father’s un¬ 
easiness. 

For the whole of the next day they travelled 
slowly up the river. They were now well 
into the fresh-water influence, and amongst 
many bush-covered islands. As before, they 
proceeded as slowly as practicable both for 
their own safety and for the purposes of 
search, though, of course, the minimum of 
speed was determined by the power of the 
current, and the consequent necessity of 
making steerage way against it. Even 
though Dennis might have been far upstream 
there was no proof that he had remained 
there, and many were the wild siren shrieks 
the Morning Hope sent across the sloping 
and barren plains of the river valley, though 
never once did the anxious party get any 
answering cry. 

It was, however, found neither practicable 
nor convenient to navigate the vessel much 
farther up the river. On the third day a 
consultation was held, and it was decided 
to moor the Morning Hope under the lee 
of one of the many islets, leaving her in 
charge of the mate, and continuing the 
journey against the current of the swiftly 
flowing Santa Cruz in a small steam-pinnace 
which she carried, with Captain Pearson in 
command, and worked by three of the crew. 
Into this provisions and all necessary stores 
were packed, not forgetting a couple of 
sporting rifles, which might be found useful— 
might, indeed, be indispensable. A dinghy 
was taken in tow behind the pinnace, in 
case it should be found impracticable in 
places to land from the steam vessel direct.* 

The journey now' became more fraught 
with anxiety and interest. The plan was 
to penetrate to the spot at which, according 
to Mr. Brant’s calculation, Dennis had been 
seen, using all reasonable precaution on the 
way not to miss the w'anderer, should he be 
returning, having failed to make success¬ 
ful escape inland. At night a large fire 
was lighted upon the bank, which would 
serve as signal, should he be within range 
of vision, and watch was kept in pairs to 
guard against surprises from Indians. To 
this end the pinnace was always made fast 
for the night in a suitable locality, and the 
party slept ashore, leaving one of the crew 
aboard. 

So the slow journey continued. The 
monotony of wild, sullen country would 
have wearied them but for the tension of 
their minds on the great object of their 
coming, but as mile after mile was passed 
along the winding river, and still the same 
moroseness hung upon the face of the great 
valley, Mr. Hutton voiced the feeling which 
the others experienced but feared to express,, 
out of consideration for him : 

“ What a place ! ” he said sorrowfully. 

What an awful place for a lonely lad. 
God help him ! ” 

Though of variety there was little : a few 
birds in the thickets: an occasional fox¬ 
like creature slinking amongst the bushes, 
or over the plains: herds of guanacos, 
curious staring beasts, viewing from a safe 
distance the oncoming pinnace, and ven¬ 
turing, now and again, nearer towards the 
river, as if to satisfy their silly minds as to 
these new visitants : there was no scarcity of 
stinging-flies, and they were much pestered 
by these, especially when they went ashore. 
The discomfort caused by these horrid 
nuisances only added to their sympathy 
for the defenceless Dennis. Amongst their 
stores they had one or two tins of vaseline, 
with whieh they smeared their faces, and 
thus mitigated their own annoyance con¬ 
siderably ; but, as Kennedy said— 

“ I would go without this willingly, if I 
could only pass a little on to old Dennis. I 
expect he’s wantingsome w'orse than w f e are.” 


They had proceeded thus for some five 
days. There was still no trace of that one 
solitary figure for which they were so eagerly 
looking. Once they had come across the 
remains of a fire and evident signs of a camp ; 
but when the others had shouted that here 
was a clue at last, Gortez had shaken his 
knowing head. 

“ No ! No ! ” he said. “ Indianos ! ” 

That evening, as they were preparing the 
camp for the night, Mr. Brant made a sign 
to Morris. 

“ Weil walk a little way along here,” 
he said quietly, as Morris came up. “ Don’t 


call the others. There’s something I don’t 
quite like.” 

In wonder and trepidation, Leonard stepped 
out with him along the bank. They turned 
a little way from the stream, to where the 
ground rose. Mr. Brant had his mysterious 
glasses in his hand—his w'onder-working 
diascope. He had been making observations 
through them before he called Morris aside. 

“ Look,” he said, “ over there, towards 
the far bank; there’s a bit of an island: 
cover it. There’s plenty of light still.” 

Morris took the instrument. He was 
getting by now fairly expert in its use. He 
turned it as directed upon the islet. Gradu¬ 
ally the mystic rays took on shape for him ; 
slowly he unfolded the secret held beyond 
the bushes and the intervening ground. 

44 There’s a raft! ” he said, and in his 
excitement would have shouted to the others 
at the camp. 


44 Keep quiet! ” whispered Mr. Brant. 
44 There’s a raft, true enough; but it’s 
bare, and floating anyhow dowm stream. 
It’s caught just now”—he had taken the 
diascope and was using it himself— 44 but, 
there, it’s loose again ! It’s adrift. There’s 
no sign of anyone on the river bank, or on 
the island. Ah ! It’s caught once more. 
It seems fast this time. What can it mean ? ” 
He sighed. 

“Well,” he said, 44 we’ve got to tell Mr. 
Hutton, I suppose. But I don’t like the 
look of things.” 


THE FIRST AIRMAN. 

REAT Icarus, I used to hear about you 
In schoolboy days when searching hard for truth ; 

It was the custom then to scorn and flout you, 
Eegarding you as but a foolish youth. 

Your sire and you, so runs the famous story, 
Attempted in the Grecian days to fly;— 

Your father played for safety and won glory, 

You, greatly daring, sought to soar too high. 

And so you fell into the blue Aegean, 

Which was, we now adroit it, sorry luck ; 

But things have changed, and so I write a pa?an 
To celebrate your hardihood and pluck. 

Your fame endures as the first aviator. 

And since no bard has rendered you your due. 

When next of flying I am a spectator, 

I’ll take my hat off, Icarus, to you 1 

F. J. COX. 
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von, they aro the sentiments of an honest mm. 
But, gentlemen, if they don’t suit yon. they kin bf 
altered.'* 


AN UNCONSCIOUS POET. 

AN amusing and unconscious parody of Tennyson’s 
•‘In Memoriam ” stanza—by a Cambridge Don, 
written, in fact, before " In Memoriam ” appeared— 
is quoted in the Nnc Statesman :— 

No power on earth, however great, can stretch 
a cord, however line, into a horizontal line that shall 
be absolutely straight. 

It occurs in one of WhewcU’s mathematical treatises. 


THE boastful financier was discussing his carer r. 
" I owe my great success and wealth,” he slid 
grandly, " to just one thing —pluck.” 

" Indeed ! And whom did you pluck ? ’* inquired 
a bored listener. 


FROM a schoolboy's essay on soap :— 

“ ^onp is a kind of stuff made in cakes w hat >on 
can’t eat. It smells good and tastes orful. Slap 
always tastes worst when you got it in your eve. Father 
says Kskimose don’t never use soap ; I wish I was an 
Eskiir.osc." 


MIXED. 

BULLS are always amusing, whether they bo 
Hibernian or otherwise. An orator said : “ There is 
not a man, woman, or child in this house, who has 
arrived at the age of fifty years but has felt this truth 
thundering through their minds for centuries ! ” 

Wo like best, however, the startling peroration 
of the speaker who was addressing a large audience 
on the inspiring subject of patriotism. Wanning 
to his task, as he urged the necessity for a general 
awakening to action on the part 
of the youth of Great Britain, 

he cried : “ What we want to- A 

day is more backbone in the 
nation, and we want to bring 

that backbone to the frout! ” \ 


IN THE DARK. 

THE late Professor Jebb once asked a student to 
construe a passage from the Greek. The undergraduate, 
who was unprepared, begun : “ The dawn—the dawn.” 
” Yes, yes, go on,” said the Professor. 

“The dawn—was beginning to break.” 

" Yes, sir, go on.” 

B it the student knew no more, and ho began again : 
” The dawn was beginning to break —” 

“Sir," said Jebb, “ sit down until you see daylight.” 


ALL OF THEM. 

It is said that a young reporter who had been 
assigned to talk with a prominent statesman—a Cabinet 
Minister—on an important question, was repeatedly 
refused admittance to his house. Then he sought out 
another politician who was a personal friend of the 
great man, and petitioned for his aid. 

Arrnod with the M.P.’s card, he returned to the 
statesman’s house and sent in his talisman. This 
time he was admitted. 

" Young man,” said the Minister, " do you know 
that sixteen reporters have called upon me to-day 
about this very question, and that I have refused to 
soft them all ? " 

" I ought to know it, sir.” responded the visitor, 
“ for I am the whole sixteen.” 


BULLFROGS! 

Mr. John Wesley Gaines, of 
Tennessee, received and wrote 
many amusing letters while a 
member of the United States 
House of Representatives. On 
his list was the following com¬ 
munication which an elector had 
sent him :— 

“ Dear Mr. Gaines,—I am a 
farmer in yure districk and I 
have built a big pond. Please 
send me sum govinment bull¬ 
frog eggs, so I kin raise a big 
sight of them.” 

Mr. Gaines replied as follows:— 

“ I am informed by the 
bureau of fisheries that, while 
tho government furnishes the 
people with fish eggs, it is 
impossible for the bureau to 
comply with your request be¬ 
cause, unfortunately, bullfrogs 
do not lay eggs.” 


WON BY AN INNINGS. 

PERSONAL rivalry ran high between two members 
of a cricket club in Lancashire. To settle it a single 
wicket match between them was arranged, and a 
considerable number of their club-fellows turned up to 
see the game. 

A w.us bowled for 13. Then 13 said, “ Ah’m bahn 
home for mah tea nah.” 

“ Nay, tha’rt not.” objected A. 

“But Ah am,” insisted B, “and All'll tell thee 
what—tha can bowl at mah wickit while Ah'm goan, 
and if tha hits it Ah’m aht." 

A agreed to this, and B departed. On his return 
to the field he was greeted with a shout, “ Tha’s 
won I ” 

“ Nay, hev Ah ? Ha's that ? ” 

" Why, he’s bowled fourteen * wides ’ I " 


A COUNTRY politician having 
made a speedi, wound up by 
saying : “ Gentlemen, them's my 
sentiments; and, let me assure 
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anxiously. 


struck the fleeing savage on the legs, and, entangling him, brought him to the ground. 


The weapon 
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A MIRACLE. 



THE ANGLER : “ Is this public water, my man ? ” 

The inhabitant : “ Ay I " 

THE ANGLER : “ Then it won't be a crime if I land a fish ? " 
The Inhabitant : “ No ; it'll bo a miracle I ” 


Morris frowned at him to be quiet. 

“ Shut up ! ” ho whispered. “ It may be 
all right. Come on, we ll get some sticks if 
you want to.” 

He drew Kennedy away from the camp. 

“ Ken, old man,” he said hoarsely, “ we’ve 
seen the raft, and he’s not with it.” 

“ I don’t supposo that means anything. 
He’ll be about hero somewhere, you may bo 
sure.” 

Morris grimly shook his head. 

“ I wish I thought so,” he answered. 
“The wretched thing’s broken adrift and 
gone bobbing along under that island over 
there. It got caught in something as we 
were looking.” 

Kennedy’s faeo lengthened. 

‘‘That sounds nasty,” he said. ‘‘Are 
you certain he isn’t somewhere near ? ” 

“ Wo can’t see a sign of him through the 
glasses, not even through that diascopo 
thing.” 

“ Whatever ’ll Mr. Hutton say ? ” groaned 
Kennedy. 

“ That’s just what’s bothering me. And 
I don’t believe the Wizard half likes it, 
either. Hello ! He’s coming this way, after 
us : I suppose he hasn't told anyone yet.” 

Kennedy turned and saw Mr. Brant 
coming towards them. His movements had 
passed unnoticed in the general stir of the 
camp. 

“ Can you two lads manage that boat with 
me ? ” ho asked as he came up. “ The 
ourrent’s running pretty strong, but I think 
we ought to have no difficulty in pulling her 
across to the island.” 

“ We’ll manage ! ” they cried eagerly, 
and Morris added, “ We could tow her a bit 
up stream, so as to drop down towards the 
other side in rowing. We’re going for fire¬ 
wood, if they ask questions. There’s lots 
over there.” 

They slipped back and unfixed the painter, 
Kennedy seating himself in the stern to steer 
whilst the others towed. 

“ Going for a row ? ” shouted Mr. Hutton, 
catching sight of them. He laughed pleas¬ 
antly, and Morris made quick reply. 

“ Oh, just going to try our luck over there, 
on that island, for a change. There’s more 
firewood there, too, by the look of it.” 

And before any moro could be said they 


had scrambled quickly 
away, dragging the boat 
with them. 

A strong pull, when they 
had towed the craft some 
little way up stream, 
carried them across the 
river with very little loss 
of way, and, making fast, 
they pushed over tho islet 
to the farther side, having 
to force their way with 
difficulty, and to the 
detriment of their clothes, 
where the thorn - bushes 
clustered too thickly. 
Coming out at last on the 
opposite shore, they found 
the raft, delayed in its 
journey down stream, its 
looso end of tow rope 
having got fast in the 
overhanging and dipping 
branches of a large bush, 
which sent some of its lower 
arms down under the water. 

‘‘That’s it. right 
enough!” said Morris 
sorrowfully. “ And this 
thin polo that looks like a 
mast must be a piece of a 
broken spear. Oh, my 
word, Kennedy, this is a 
nasty look-out! ” 

Mr. Brant was leaning over the water, 
hanging on by tho roots of tho bush, and 
had drawn the loose end of the broken 
painter from the stream. He pulled the 
raft closer in, and Morris gingerly stepped 
on to tho timbers. They sustained his 
weight comfortably; evidently Hutton had 
gauged requirements with great accuracy. 
He drew the spear from the wood into which 
the sharp point had penetrated. The shaft 
was about four feet in length, but had broken 
off at the end. Bej r ond this there was 
nothing upon the raft, but Morris stopped 
to examine the small raised staging in the 
centre. He fancied ho had seen a trace of 
blood. The light was getting poor, and ho 
could not be certain. Indeed, they found 
they would have to hasten their departure, 
so, making the wooden frame secure to the 
roots of the thorn bush, they hurried back, 
a mournful trio, taking the spear with them. 

“ We shall have to tell Mr. Hutton,” said 
Kennedy, “ but it’s going to be a tough job.” 

“ What do you think it means ? ” asked 
Morris. “I don't know', after all, that wo 
need cry spilt milk just yet. It’s only tho 
raft; it might easily have broken adrift, 
and poor old Den wouldn't have been able 
to get ut it again. Only,” he added thought¬ 
fully, “ I must admit that spear, and the 
stains that looked like blood, have a nasty 
appearance.” 

There was no reply. They pulled quickly 
back in silence, and on reaching tho bank 
again, a little below tho camp, made the 
boat fast and rejoined the others. 

“ Where’s the firewood ? ” began Mr. 
Hutton banteringly, but stopped on seeing 
their faces in the firelight. 

“ Something’s happened ? ” ho said 
quickly. 

Mr. Brant quietly drew him aside. The 
two conversed in low tones togethor, but the 
boys could not hear what was said. They 
in their turn had told the story of their find 
to Captain Pearson, Gortez, and the men, 
as they sat at supper round the fire. Gortez 
looked grave. 

‘‘It is Indianos,” he said, decisively. 
‘‘You bring this, the chuzo ”—he alluded 
to tho broken spear—“ ver dancherous 
weapon, the chuzo.” 

“ Well, look here, Gortez, don't say too 


much to-night : let's wait till the morning/' 
warned Kennedy. 

Mr. Hutton, however, did not rejoin the 
group ; ho had withdraw n to his tent. He 
was astir next day at the first sign of dawn. 
Poor man ! He had slept but little that 
night, and though it had not fallen to 
his turn to keep watch, he had kept silent 
vigil by himself. So that, as soon as it was 
light enough, he was up and about. Like 
himself, he found Mr. Brant had parsed but 
a poor night, and was equally ready with 
him to make tho trip across to the islet. 
They woke the Gaucho and made for the 
boat. One of the men on watch accompanied 
them, and they put across in much the same 
course as tho previous evening. 

44 What do you make of it, Carlos ? ” 
asked Mr. Hutton anxiously. 

Tho man was on the raft, looking at the 
stain which Morris had noticed the night 
before. 

“Sangre t ” he exclaimed. “ Sf! Sf ! It 
is blood.” 

Mr. Hutton bit his lip, and his face worked 
painfully, but he said no word. The Gaucho 
was on hands and knees, actually smelling 
the woodwork. 

“ Ah ! ” ho exclaimed. 

Ho pulled from between a crevice in the 
timbers a small piece of decayed flesh. 

” Sf! It is blood, but of the guanaco/* 

A sigh of deepest relief escaped from the 
father’s lips. The low, tense exclamation 
showed Mr. Brant how deeply he had been 
suffering during the last few hours. 

“ I see,” said the schoolmaster; ** evident ly 
there was some raw guanaco meat left upon 
the raft. That would account for the blood 
stains. I expect the broken bit of spear 
had been found by Dennis, and he had prob¬ 
ably stuck the point through the flesh. No 
doubt carrion birds have carried it off. But 
how about finding tho boy anywhere near* 
Carlos ? ” 

The man had come ashore again. 

“ Indianos ! ” he said. 

44 You mean he has been taken by the 
Indians ? ” 

He nodded. Mr. Hutton turned on him 
sharply. 

44 What would they do to him ? ” 

“No si.” 

“ You don’t know ? Would—would-** 

Mr. Brant helped him out. 

44 They w ould not kill him, eh, Carlos ? ” 

“ No si : no know. Perhaps no. If 
he make fight, yess ! ” 

The tw'o Englishmen looked round. They 
took in tho wide valley, the rolling river, 
the terracing uplands: and the search 
seemed well-nigh beyond all hope. So long 
as there had been reason to believe that the 
boy would keep to the river course, they 
might continue their journey with reasonable 
prospect of success. But suddenly the thing 
they feared appeared to have happened, 
and they were thrown off the track. 

Throughout that day they proceeded 
more slowly and cautiously upon their 
journey up the river, making but few miles 
progress. They decided to explore both 
sides of tho valley on the wav, going in a 
party of seven and leaving only the captain 
and one of tho hands upon the pinnace. 
They would fain havo divided into two and 
taken opposite sides of the river at the same 
time, but this plan they determined, after 
much thought, to be too dangerous, in view 
of the possible meeting with Indians. They 
could afford to take no risks. 

Thus crept on the days, more slow ly as re¬ 
gards progress, more full as regards activity. 
The Gaucho proved himself invaluable on 
these weary marches. More than once, 
when they were under the impression that 
some trace of Indian trail had been di*>- 
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covered, he was able to settle their doubts as 
to the reliability of their finds. This place 
had been a camp, without a doubt, but one 
long since abandoned ; that was not a camp 
at all, was not even the trace of Indian 
passage, but merely the remains of a struggle 
where a guanaco had met its death at the 
attack of some puma, and had been subse¬ 
quently the meeting-place of condors. 
Those heaps of whitened bones were mostly 
those of the guanaco, that animal coming 
by instinct down to the river to die. And 
so on. 

But at last the pinnace drew towards 
changing scenes. A distant haze, mistaken 
in the heat for clouds, resolved itself through 
the glasses into snow-tipped hills. 

44 The Cordillera ! ” exclaimed Mr. Brant. 
“ Last chain of the glorious Andes.” 

He was keenly alert. In him was the 
double emotion—anxiety, shared loyally 
with the rest of them, for success in the 
search for Dennis Hutton : and mingled 
with this, unconsciously but irresistibly, 
the desire to set eyes on the actual site 
wliich had been depicted upon that screen 
of his at Lunochestcr. Of course, he had 
found himself confirmed most satisfactorily 
up to now ; but he would rest content only 
with the full proof of his own success. 
And then, when he returned to England, 
the world should learn what ho had 
found ! 

Only with the full proof: and that, he 
told himself rebukingly, should include the 
finding of Dennis—that first—that fore¬ 
most—that the chief end of all. 

Till at last, after long, w'eary disappoint¬ 
ing tramps over either side of the valley : 
sweeping the country in vain with glasses, 
sweeping the rocks and thickets, too, with 
that marvellous diascope, but with equally 
poor result: the pinnace rounded a bend 
one morning, and the valley drew its sides 
closer in, the slopes giving place in part to 
cliffs. 

“ It was over there ! ” cried Brant. 

The pinnace beat its way up : the current 
here was stronger, and the channel more 
narrow. The Wizard had covered the 
cliffs with his diascope. Even now the 
secret of the instrument was shared only 
with Mr. Hutton and the two boys. To 
the others it was merely a stronger form of 
field glass, and nothing was divulged of the 
information gleaned through its efficacy, 
except in such a manner that the source 
should not be suspected. He gazed for 
some considerable time in silence, then, 
without a word, handed the instrument 
to Mr. Hutton, who was standing beside 
him. 

“ Cover that rock on the left of the cliff 
edge,” he said in a low tone. 

The other did as directed, and continued 
to gaze for some few seconds. 

“ See anything ? ” muttered Brant. 

“ Yes. There’s a figure behind there, 
with his back to the rock and to us. Seems 
to be w'atching something farther inland, 
away from the river gorge.” 

Mr. Brant nodded, and, taking the instru¬ 
ment, put it into the case, which be slung 
over his shoulder. 

“ An Indian ! ” he said, “ or I’m a Dutch¬ 
man. If we could get into touch with him 
we might discover something.” 

Mr. Hutton’s eyes sparkled. He gave 
quick orders that the party should be put 
ashore. Two men would be left in charge 
of the whole pinnace : the rest, including 
Captain Pearson, would land and make tkeiE 
way up the cliffs. There was sufficient water 
to enable them to land alongside without 
the need for using the small boat. 

“ We’ll take the rifles,” said Mr. Hutton. 
“ We can’t say whether they may be 


wanted or not. Mr. Brant and I thought 
we caught sight of a native when we were 
looking over there just now.” 

The Gaucho pricked up his ears. Then, 
without a word, he dived into the tiny 
after-cabin of the pinnace. 

44 What’s that for ? ” asked Mr. Hutton 
in astonishment. “ Surely the fellow hasn’t 
taken fright at the word ‘ native ’ ? ” 

Apparently not, for the next moment 
he was back, with a length of rope in his 
hand. 

44 Make bola,” he grinned. 

The boys watched him with eager curiosity 
as the party stepped ashore, and made for 
the higher ground leading up towards the 
cliffs. He unravelled the strands at each 
end of his rope, and stooping, selected two 
pieces of stone, one of which he tied up into 
each set of the loosened strands. This done 
to his satisfaction, he folded the rope and 
slung it over his neck. 

44 Queek mar-r-rtch ! ” he said laughingly. 



Gortez, the Gaucho. 


The little party toiled up the rough slopes. 
It was harder work now than it had been 
earlier for the lonely lad, in whose steps they 
were unconsciously following. Then the 
heat was less, and the tormenting flies had 
not commenced their pestering. But at 
length Mr. Brant and Morris, who were 
well ahead, were over the edge of the 
upland, and the scene which had been 
burnt into their brain was before them in 
actuality. 

44 It seems as though the place were quite 
familiar to us ! ” exclaimed Morris in 
excitement. 

44 It does !” was the triumphant reply. 

Although they had come quickly, they 
had been careful to make as little noise as 
possible in coming, in case of surprise by 
foe upon the way. 

44 We must be extra cautious now,” 
whispered Mr. Brant, stooping low. Morris 
followed his example. The rest of the party 
were still some way behind. 

Mr. Brant took out liis diascope and 
turned it in the direction in which he thought 
he had seen the Indian. Some little distance 
away was a small herd of guanacos, but 
there were no signs to the unaided eye of any 
human being. He covered a cairn of stones, 
and focussed his instrument. 


44 No,” he said, “ I see no one. I’m afraid 
he’s gone.” 

He turned towards a large thicket near 
which they were standing. 

44 Hello ! ” he whispered. 44 He’s be¬ 
hind there, but he hasn’t seen us. Stoop 
lower.” 

He put the instrument back, and turned 
to sign to the others, who were now coming 
up, to keep under cover. 

“ Just in time to catch sight of an Indian 
beyond a bush on the top,” he said. 44 I 
should think vve might stalk him, with a 
little caution.” 

Crouching low, and creeping along with¬ 
out sound—a matter of no small difficulty 
in that stony place—they got under shelter 
of the thick bush without being discovered. 
The Gaucho lay at full length on the ground, 
trying to peer through the scrub. Suddenly 
there was a startled exclamation from 
Kennedy, followed by an equally startled, 
but less intelligible one in a harsh, guttural 
voice. Looking up they saw the stooping 
form of a tall Patagonian round the edge 
of the thicket. 

Stony with astonishment, the startled 
native remained for a brief space of time 
in the stooping attitude, long bamboo spear 
in hand, and rough skin thrown loosely, 
inside out, over an otherwise naked frame, 
and fastened round the throat. His long 
black hair fell upon this, and over his 
shoulders. Thus the two strangely-met 
parties crouched, staring at each other, the 
features and clothing of the Englishmen 
being probably as strange to the native 
as his red-brown face and skin-clad form 
were to them. 

Suddenly coming into possession of *liis 
scattered senses the Patagonian assumed 
an erect position, and turning with a curious 
cry of alarm fled swiftly. 

“ He’ll get away ! ” cried Mr. Hutton. 
44 No ! No, Pearson, don’t fire l ” 

He laid his hand upon the captain’s arm 
as the latter was about to raise his rifle. 
But Gortez was before them. As the Indian 
turned he had sprung from the ground, 
and, seizing his roughly made bola, he swung 
the rope several times swiftly round his 
head and released it. The stones continued 
to revolve, the rope stretched taut between 
them, as the weapon flew from his skilful 
hand. The next instant it had struck the 
fleeing savage on the legs, and, entangling 
him, brought him to the ground. They 
were on him before he had time to free 
himself. 

44 Here, Beelzebub ! ” exclaimed the 
sailor, wrenching from him the spear 
which he still retained in his grasp. 
44 Best let me have a hold of that ! 
Might get stuck in somebody by acci¬ 
dent.” 

The scared creature sat up, but made no 
further effort to escape. His eyes were 
upon the two rifles, and ho seemed to 
sink within himself as he watched them. 
Evidently he had seen fire-anus before, 
an experience quite possible to many of 
the far-wandering nomads of this strange 
land. 

44 Can you get anythingoutof him, Carlos ?” 
asked Mr. Hutton anxiously. 

The Gaucho addressed the scowling 
native in Spanish. By slow degrees and 
w ith Btrange medley of sounds, one or tw o, 
here and there, intelligible to Gortez, and 
quite a number utterly meaningless, he 
got at last some kind of information from 
him. 

44 He say, much Indianos over there,” 
pointing farther up the river, towards the 
hills. 

‘‘Well? Have you asked if they have 
met the boy ? ” 
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More babble ensued. Then the Gaucho 
became suddenly excited. He made as if 
to seize the rifle from Mr. Hutton. 

“ What’s wrong ? ” cried that gentleman, 
starting back. 

“ Me tell him speek truth, else keel him ! ” 

“ Nonsense, man, you won’t do anything 
of the Bort! ” 

“ Mus’ frighten him, or no get truth.” 


A further confabulation ensued. Then 
the Gaucho turned to the expectant group. 

“Yes! yes! . Indianos catch. Muchacho 
aqui —boy here with Indianos. But bad 
spirit get him ! ” 

“ What’s that ? ” cried Mr. Hutton. 
“ What does he mean ? ” 

“ No si, no know. And he say he not 
show us where Indianos make camp.” 


(To be continued.) 


JSP JSP JSP 

Little Ships that go 
Long Voyages. 


Present-Dap Successors 

By GEORGE 



THE REVENGE 


T he magnificent Olympic, the gigan¬ 
tic battleship H.M.S. London, the 
splendid cargo-steamer Ortentis —these 
great and mighty monsters of the deep, 
with their capacity for carrying thousands 
of passengers, or thousands of tons of 
goods, or enormous batteries of guns, have 
not quite knocked all romance and senti¬ 
ment out of the prosaic age in which we 
now live, despite what many folk think and 
say. Oh, no ! And thank heaven it is so, 
declare I with all my heart! 

For as I have traversed these islands, 
lounging now at this small old-world port 
and now at that, my enthusiasm and 
delight have been fired and kindled afresh 
when 1 have come across some trim little 
vessel, of only a hundred tons or so some¬ 
times, that still periodically leaves the 
shores of good old England for a far- 
distant land—gallant little ships which are 
ready, with their intrepid and splendid 
crews, to do and dare to-day just as 
grandly and modestly as ever did the 
Golden Hind of Sir Francis Drake in 
Elizabeth’s reign, or the noble Revenge , when 
Sir Richard Grenville led her into that 
immortal fight off the Azores. 

They are great, indeed, these little 
ships ! Great in their men, great in their 
daring, great in their traditions, great in 
themselves ! But you have to know where 
to go if you want to see them ! And when 
you have found them, and gone over them, 
and heard the tales of the men who sail 
them, why, you’re not worth the name of 
a British boy if your blood does not flow 
faster, your pulse beat quicker, your heart 
swell within you at your pride and glory 
in the achievements of these small, but 
glorious and great testimonies to Britain’s 
power to-day ! 


to the Old Adventurers. 

A. WADE. 

Where must you go to see the beauties 
which will so readily bring back to your 
minds and memories the deeds of the 
Cabots, Amyas Leigh, John Hawkins, 
Martin Frobisher, Captain Cook, and their 
kin ? Why, go to the fine old ports which 
those same worthies knew so well and 
loved so much! Don’t go to Liverpool, or 
London, or Dover, or Cardiff. No, but 
run down for a day or two to Whitby., to 
Poole, to Falmouth, to Dartmouth, to Ply¬ 
mouth, to Penzance, to Peterhead. Those 
are the places where you will best find 
some survivals of the England of Queen 
Bess, of King Charles II., of King 
George III., and all their glorious days. 

Down by the lovely harbour at Falmouth 
I have watched some of them come in. 
Perhaps the first arrived from South 
America, another from New York, a third 
from South Africa. Yet hardly one of 
the three was more than four hundred 
tons burden. Each seemed such a cockle¬ 
shell of a boat, when compared with the 
magnificent liners and great cargo- 
steamers we know so well, that one mar¬ 
velled however such frail craft could ever 
weather the rough waters of the Bay of 
Biscay, survive a storm outside the Brazils, 
or bid defiance to the fog-banks of New¬ 
foundland and to the “crushers” of the 
wide-rolling Atlantic. Yet not only do 
they do this with ease and indomitable 
spirit, but some of them have been doing 
it for “ fifty years without slumbering,” 
as the old song says. 

I warrant you will have hard work to 
find any of the ocean-monsters amongst our 
host of liners, warships, or cargo-steamers 
that have so well “ kept their end up ” 
half that time. So the Annie Laurie , of 
pretty little Falmouth, the St. Hilda , of 
Whitby, the Spanish Main, of Penzance, 
and the Northern Whaler, of Peterhead— 
grand little vessels in truth!—have some¬ 
thing to be proud of and to boast of, 
indeed ; have some reason to laugh scorn¬ 
fully at the aforesaid monsters when they 
look back over those long years, and 
remember what they have done. 

The gallant, trim little ships! Just 
spend a minute or two with me in recalling 
some of their glories. 

Not long ago there came proudly past 
grim rocky Beachy Head a small yawl, 
with her flags flying bravely and her little 
crew in the best of spirits, awfully set 
up with themselves and the little yawl. 
They were only four in number, this crew, 
including the captain. But they had been 
all the way in that same narrow vessel 
right from England to Buenos Ayres, and 
they were now returning in it to London, 


thoroughly satisfied with the proof they 
had given of what a real British-built 
little ship can still do when it comes to 
making a long voyage through perilous 
seas. 

Then, not more than a month or so 
before this account was written, there died 
Thomas Brown, that grand old survivor 
of England’s finest seamen, that typical 
successor of Drake and Cabot, a man 
whose life-story and adventures are 
scarcely believable in these prosaic times. 

Brown was one of the original sailors 
who accompanied Mr. James Brooke (as 
he then was), when that daring English¬ 
man set out in a small yacht to sail to 
Borneo, and afterwards became Rajah of 
Sarawak by general desire of the savage* 
he had conquered. The yacht, whose name 
was the Royalist , was but 120 tons bur¬ 
den, yet she sailed to the Malayan coast, 
hurried to the help of the Sultan of Borneo 
when he was in danger, helped to defeat 
his foes, and saw her owner and captain 
presented with a kingdom for what her 
gallant crew had accomplished ! 

Thomas Brown, who was ever extremely 
proud of the grand little Royalist, had 
sailed farther into the China seas, had 
seen some of his comrades taken prisoners 
and caged by the enemy, who carted them 
about thus like wild beasts and exhibited 
them at fairs; had seen his captain of 
this other little vessel captured by savages, 
and sentenced to death by slicing in 
pieces. Then Brown many years after 
wards returned to England with Sir James 
Brooke, to find that everybody had given 
up both the new Rajah and his scanty 
crew for dead long before. 

No wonder that the immortal Captain 
Marryat used to be one of Thomas Brown's 
most intimate friends, and wag accustomed 
to visit this splendid old survivor of such 
Elizabethan adventures whenever he was 
about to write a new story ! For Thomas 
Brown and the little Royalist were heroes, 
and had made history indeed ! 

Then it is but a few years back that 
Captain Andrewes set out by himself in 
his own little boat—as fully described in 
the “B.O.P.” at the time—to cross the 
Atlantic from Quebec to Liverpool. A 
boat scarcely more than ten feet in length, 
with its other parts proportionate! True, 
this slight craft was used thus for a 
voyage bordering on the eccentric, rather 
than for one of the prosaic kind com¬ 
monly connected with the trim little-ships 
of Falmouth or Peterhead. Yet a ten-foot 
vessel which can safely cross the two 
thousand miles separating Canada from 
England has surely every right to be 
enrolled amongst the noble little ships such 
as we are speaking about. 

Not long ago a company running river- 
steamers on the Danube bought for that 
purpose two of the cast-offs of the London 
County Council—two of those khaki 
coloured boats which Londoners knew so 
well. And there was actually a stipulation 
that these boats should be taken out to 
Constantinople by their own crews ! 

A fine feat it meant to do this, but 
British pluck and seamanship safely won 
the day. The crew of each vessel, with 
the captain, totalled a dozen. They were 
called to face a severe storm in the Bay 
of Biscay, and they were so badly knocked 
about by it that later on they had te 
put into Cadiz for repairs ere they could 
continue the voyage. Then in the Medi¬ 
terranean things were not much better, 
for the weather was bad, and the engineers 
worked in water, such high seas swept the 
decks. There was but poor accommoda 
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told you differently, you'd certainly never 
suspect that this excellent little vessel had 
ever been farther than Cherbourg or 
Rouen, or somewhere just over the 
Channel. 

Or, perhaps, standing on the Abbey cliff 
above charming old-world Whitby some 
summer evening, your eyes may alight on 
a small ship coming into the harbour- 
estuary of the Esk, some small ship which 
irresistibly reminds you of the vessel in 
which one James Cook used to set out 
from this same town, or from a neigh¬ 
bouring seaport, on one of those marvellous 
voyages of discovery which gave us Aus¬ 
tralia, many Pacific islands, and parts 
of the East Indies. 

You may perchance see such a vessel as 
the Yorkshire Lass come sailing into the 
haven beneath the great cliffs of St. Hilda, 
a ship of only 250 tons, crammed to the 
very top with a cargo of timber which 
the gallant vessel has been as far north 
as Archangel to fetch, which she has 
prodded through ice-frozen seas and dan¬ 
gerous floes to obtain. She has braved the 
worst water in all big storms, the North 
Sea itself, for something like twelve hun¬ 
dred miles, has then tackled the Arctic 
Ocean, and still has arrived back safely 
at her destined port, with her British flag 
flying high and triumphant as ever—a 
striking example of what the little ships 
of the “Queen of the Waves” can yet 
accomplish when duty calls or business 
demands. 

And so, boy3, you will not wonder that 
I, loving the sea and sailors with the best 
of you, can never find any more delightful 
way of spending a holiday than by hurry¬ 
ing off to the little old seaports of our 
land, to the spots that so many great men 
of past times have made famous in English 
history of adventure and conquest. For 
there do I love to stand and watch such 
gallant little craft go and come, whilst 
my heart, like that of the Psalmist, swells 
with gladness and praise. There it is that 
the marvellous works of God are most 
borne in on the thoughtful mind, whilst 
the awed spectator stands wrapped in 
wonder as he looks on ihe glories of the 
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The "Annie E. Larder.” 


tion for the officers, let alone for the crew*, 
as may be imagined, and half what room 
had been originally was filled with coal. 

The paddles were terribly tried, and 
now and then much damaged; whilst it 
was no uncommon thing for one paddle to 
be under water altogether, owing to the 
rolling of the steamer. Yet, despite all 
this, the well-known “ khakis ” at last 
arrived safely at their destined port, and 
their adventurous experiences certainly 
added one more chapter to the glorious 
list of such pertaining to little vessels. 

Have you ever lounged beside the 
pleasant old harbour at Peterhead, and 
watched the solidly-built whalers return 
from the Arctic regions? What small 
ships they look after you have gazed at 
the Lusitania and the Edinburgh Castle ! 
Yet what tales those Peterhead ships 
could tell you; what storms weathered ; 
what icebergs defied ; what fogs laughed 
at; what fight© with the mighty creature© 
of the deep ! What survivals from death 
threatening from hunger, cold, wild 
beasts, stormy seas, and a score other 
terrible risks ! But the gallant craft year 
by year sail forth again, just as the mighty 
conquerors of ancient days went out to 
battle; and every danger looming ahead 
only makes them the more resolved not to 
go under, but to keep the British flag 
flying aloft right to the day when 
the}' once more see dear old Peterhead in 
front of their bows, and hear the cheers 
and joyous laughter of the crowd that 
has come to welcome them back. 

And now let us return to little Fal¬ 
mouth, to ancient Poole, to busy Penzance, 
to Whitby, and such-like places, where we 
may spend another idle hour in watching 
the brown or grey sails of the taut, trim 
vessels that come along to those havens 
from lands far distant. 

We gaze eagerly across the two miles 
or so of water at Falmouth, and we see 
the well-known Annie E. Larder , a typical 
British schooner of but 131 tons burden, 
a fine relic of wooden days, but yet bring¬ 
ing her cargoes regularly from Newfound¬ 
land to Europe, and making her way with¬ 


out fear or falter anywhere between the 
fog-banks off Nova Scotia and the most 
eastern ports of the Mediterranean, as 
well as the English southern ones. She’s 
a boat worthy of Britain at her best is 
this fine craft, and her crew reminds you 
of the Devon men who followed Drake, 
the Yorkshiremen w’ho went with Cook, 
and the Western sailors who accompanied 
John and Sebastian Cabot, as you look 
into their clear blue eyes, their tanned 
skin, and their weather-beaten features. 

Or you may behold the St. Hackfield 
putting into Plymouth or Penzance after 
a long voyage down to the Brazils and the 
Straits of Magellan, or some other place 
six thousand miles off. But, if nobody 
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waters, and finds himself unconsciou; 
repeating, with the sweet singer 
thousands of years past, 

‘‘Those who go down to the sea In ships, 

And do their business in great waters, 


And so He leadctk them in calm and storm. 
Unto the haven where they would be.” 

Moreover, you take off your hat in 
reverence, as you find yourself saying the 
words. Then, whilst it is still off, vou 


Meyer’s 1, P:C3, P:H2. 2, P:D4, P:HS- 
3, P:E5, P:H4. 4, P:F6, P:DG. 5, P:G7, 
0 F6. 6, P:HS N,—. 7, N:F6*. 

Bezzel’s self-mate was much admired, 
because the P E2 caused much difficulty. 

1, K D2, P:F1 L (a, b, r). 2, L C’6t, K D4. 

3, M D5|, K E4. 4, L EGf, K F4. 5, 

L E5f, K G4. 0, L H5f, K F4. 7, M A4+. 

L C4. 8, K D1 (El)f, K E4. 9, L E5+, 

K F3. 10, L E2t, L:E2*. (a) P:F1 M. 

2, L G4f, M F4. 3,MC5t,KD4. 4, N B2+, 

K E4. 5, L G2t, M F3. 6, K Dl, K F4. 

7, M A4t, K E3. 8, N Clf, K D3. 8, 

L Flf, M:F1J. (6) P:F1 N. 2, L B5t, 

K D4. 3, L B4f, N C4. 4, K Dl. K E4. 

5, 0 F2f, K D4. 6, 0 H3, K E4. 7, M E3+, 

K D4. 8, M El, K D3. 9, 0 F4+, K D4 
10, 0 EOf, K D3. 11, L B3+, N:B3* 
(e) P:F1 ot. 2, K El, 0 D2 (G3) (d). 2, 
L G4t, O E4. 3, K Dl. K D4. 4, M E3. 

K C4. 5, M C5f, K D4. 6, M El, K D3 

7, L F5, K D4. 8, L E5|, K D3. 10, O F2+. 

0:F2J:. (d) O E3 (Hf). 3, L B6f, K D4 

4, M H4f, 0 G4. 5, K E2, K E4. 6, M F3. 

K D4. 7, K Dl, K E4. 8, M FI, K D4 
9, M El, K C3. 10, L B4f, K D3. 11. 

0 F2f, 0:F2J. This problem will remain 
in the books as a master-piece. It is fine 
that no white P is required in the solution. 

A. C. White’s 1, M C G7, PHIL (a, b. e). 

2, L A8f, L:A8. 3, N A3f. L:A3* {„i 

PH1M. 2, L:F2, M—. 3, L, N:M, O B3J 
(b) P HI N. 2, M G2, N:G2. 3, M:G2, 

0 B3+. (c) P HI 0. 2, P D3, O G3. 

3, M:G3, 0 B3+. 

Meyer’s 1, P:A8 N, and the 7 moves of 
the M oblige the N to move to one of the 7 
squares of the diagonal, and then 3, P A8 


SHIVAS. 


A Famous Peterhead Whaler. 


These sec the works of the Lord, 
And His wonders in the deep. 


wave it proudly, and give “three times 
three” for the grand little ships of old 
England, and for the gallant fellows who 
man them on their long, daring, and 
adventurous voyages. 


“YOUR MASTER, 


And when they cry unto the Lord 
He bringeth them out of their distress 


VTo share has he in honours 

-i-' Which gild tho path of fame. 

No titles won for tasks well done,— 

Scare© noted is his name. 

Yet those who make our nation. 

The greatest of them all, 

ITnve known Ills rule, and learned at school 
To follow Duty’s call. 


Problem No 730 

By. F. M. Teed. 


H7, K F8. 3, P H8 L+. (a) K D8. 
2, P G7, K E8. 3, P G8 LJ. (fe) K F8. 

2, P 07, K E8. 3, P C8 LJ. (c) M:H6. 

2, P B7, K D8. 3, P B8 LJ. 

Marble’s 1, N Al, K:G2. 2, P H8 L, 

K F2. 3, L B2J. 

Havel's 1, L D6, M A : DC (a, b, c). 
2, P:A8 Lt, K:D7. 3, P F8 0*. (a) 

if G:D6. 2, P:G8 Lt, K:D7. 3, 

P B8 Ot- (i>) P C:Dfi. 2, P F8f, K: 
D7. 3, L 08*. (c) P E:D6. 2, P B8 Lf. 

Loyd’s 1, P:A8 0, K:G2. 2, 0 B6, 

N.BO. 3, P A8 N*. 

Shinkman’s 1, 0 F D5, 0 F3. 2, 0 D3, 
P El L. 3, 0 03J. 

The other 0 to Do docs not do, because 
P El 0. 

Hoeg’s I, L F5, P G1 N (a, b). 2, N:F3, 
P 06. 3, N DC*, (a) P G1 0. 2, M:F2t, 
K HI. 3, 0 G3*. (ft) P G1 L. 2, L:F3. 

Meyer’s 1, P C8 M, P:A1 M (a). 2, 
M A8, K:B7. 3, M A B8J. (a) P:C1 L. 

2, M A8, L:F1. 3, P B8 L*. Here is the 
idea for the M, and in tho next for the 0, 
because both sides con make the O. 1, 
P D3 0, P Al 0 (a). 2, 0 E6, P:EG. 3, 
0 G6t- (a) P Al L. 2, 0:F7. L:C1. 

3, 0 G6+. 

Bettmann’s 1, L E5, P Al L (a). 2, 
0 B4,—. 3, L Eli. (a) K C2. 2, 0 B4f. 

Loyd’s 1, P B4, M C5j (to prevent M F5). 
2, P:C5, PA2. 3, P 06, N C7. 4, P:B7,—. 
5, P:A8 N*. 


To some his voice has spoken 
In disapproval stem, 

(A youthful mind must ever find 
Obedience hard to loam). 

To others he has uttered 
Of wisdom from his store, 

Wliich he may deem will sometimes 
To smooth the path before. 


| BLACK.| 


The highest praise wc give lam— 

A " decent chop *’ wo say. 

When boy? no more, our schooldays o’er. 
We turn and go away. 

Nor reckon that the master 
Who utters praise and blame 
Is still, in part, a boy at heart 
Who tries to “ play the game.” 


Yet he is quite contented, 

If he can truly say 
His boys, at least, have never ceased 
A sportsman’s game to play. 

If on the path of honour 
His guiding hand can place 
Each one In turn, that each may learn 
To run in life’s great race. 


WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 

rioi.uTioNof No. 729. 1, R—KR7, K—Q4 
O (a)* 2, P—Q7, K—B3 (6). 3, P— 
Q8=R, K—Kt3. 4, R—Q6 mate. (6) 
K—Q3. 3, P—Q8=Kt, K—Q4. 4, R—Q7 
mate, (a) K—Qti. 2, K—Kt3, K-Q7. 3, 
R—Rl, K—Qfl. 4, R—Q1 mate. 
Kubbel’s 1, P B4, M:B4 (a, 6, c). 2, 


'Tis not in fame or glory 
His happiness is won, 

But ’tis his joy to watch each boy 
As If each were a son ; 

His pride to see their triumplis. 

His hope that each may show. 

By word and deed, fruit of the seed. 
Which he has tried to sow. 
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(A Story in Two Chapters.) 

The Idol, with the 
Ivory Eyes. 

By SERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

AulJtor of “ Bet Keen the Two," “The Middy and Midi” etc., etc, 

CHAPTER I. 



I t was just as well for their peace of 
mind that the three soldier lads neither 
saw the malevolent look with which the 
monk followed their retreating forms, nor 
heard the words he muttered to himself 
as they disappeared in the gathering 
gloom of evening. 

The fierce old Burman of the shaven 
head and the yellow robe, having peered 
about to assure himself that he was not 
watched, rose to his full height, and faced 
a huge bronze idol, at the base of whicli 
he had been sitting. Bowing thrice to the 
ground, he thus addressed the image : “ 0 
Destroyer who liveth on human blood, 
the time draws near for the yearly sacri¬ 
fice, and I have found one in whom the 
blood runs fresh and strong. But this 
moment they are descending the pagoda 
step^ with the rubies that shall lure them 
to the sacrifice—those soldier lads; and I 
will ere long send one to attend on thee 
in the spirit kingdom to be thy servant in 
the years to come.” 

Having concluded the weird Burmese 
recitative, the fierce old f&uatic again 
bowed thrice to the Idol with the Ivory 
Eyes, and disappeared amongst the shrines 
and images and strange stone beasts with 
which that particular corner of the great 
Pagoda was crowded. 

Meanwhile, the three soldier lads were 
returning to the cantonment which their 
regiment occupied, hardly able to believe 
the evidence of their own eyes—each 
carried in his hand a perfect little ruby 
given him by the strange old monk. 

“ Fur sliure, I be main glad we met the 
old gaffer,** exclaimed Drummer Jack 
Coombs, who hailed from Devonshire, and 
who, when excited, very promptly, revealed 
the county of hie birth. “ ’Tie a funny 
sort o’ laand where the monks do wait 
on ye and offer ye rubies for nowt.” 

“ Orf a mo’, Jack, old sport!” inter¬ 
rupted Bugler William Jackson, commonly 
known as “ Bill ” to hie chums. “ There’s 
more in this than meets the eye—as Jor- 
kine said when I landed him one with my 
left for bullying a cholera.* I wanter 
know what the old geeeer in the yaller 
robe is gettin’ at; monks don’t give away 
rubies for nixies.” 

“ Bill ” had been born in sight of London 
Bridge, and, having no one in particular 
to consult, had enlisted in the Devon- 
shires, and in due course had been des- 

° A small native boy. 


patched with his regiment to Kangoon, 
there, with his comrade Jack Coombs, to 
see something of foreign service. 

“ These pongyis are aw’flv green, yer 
know,” remarked the third lad, whose 
black, sparkling eyes, lank black hair, and 
dark complexion, revealed the fact that he 
had Eastern blood in his veins. Bugler 
Dick Brown had never set foot in Eng¬ 
land, but had lived in Burma all his days, 
though the son and the grandson of 
British soldiers; so to Dick, who was every 
inch a Briton in character, the other two boys 
referred all questions concerning the manners 
and customs of the wonderful oriental town 
whore their regiment was stationed. 

44 What did the old geeser mean, 
Dicky?” asked Bugler Jackson. ‘‘He 
told you there were plenty more rubies 
where these came from, didn’t he?” 

Dick Brown 6poke Burmese like a native 
(his grandfather had married a lady of 
Burmese extraction), and had acted as 
interpreter of the old monk’s words. “ He 
said that we could have as many rubies as 
we liked, as long as-” 

41 -as long as-” queried the other 

two, breathlessly. 

“-as long as we never mentioned 

where we got them from,” concluded Dick 
impressively. 

44 Bit fishy ! ” remarked the Cockney 
soldier boy, shaking his head, a puzzled 
look overspreading his sallow features. 

44 I shall zend my rubies home tu my 
faather,” declared the Devon lad, his rosy 
cheeks aglow at the thought of a pile of 
rubies as high as a liav-stack. 44 1 du 
reckon that there pongyi is a dacent sort 
o’ chap ! ” 

44 I’ve something to tell aw’fly exciting,” 
said Bugler Brown. 44 I didn’t like to 
mention it plainlee before, but-” 

44 Go on, Dicky,” urged the other two; 
Bill adding a pinch in a pinchable part. 

44 Behave like good boys, or I shan’t 
tell you, yer know,” retorted Dick, feeling 
himself master of the situation. 

44 Tell us, Dicky dear,” implored Jack 
Coombs, his honest, open face gazing into 
the good-humoured, sun-burnt face of his 
Eurasian friend. “ What did the old 
monk tell yu ? ” 

44 Well, yer know, he didn’t say positive- 
lee,” continued Dick; 44 but he did speak 
of a treasure chamber.” 

“ Treasure chamber ! ” exclaimed Jack, 
while Bill simply whistled. 

44 Most pagodas of any size have a 
treasure chamber,” Bugler Dick informed 
hi6 friends. “ Very often it is positi • lee 
bricked-up place; the treasure is for their 
gods and no one else. My grandfather 
fought in the second Burmese War; and 
when the army was encamped at a place 
called Pegu, grandfather and a friend dug 
into a ruined and deserted pagoda, and 


right in the centre was found an imagt 
of solid gold and a lacquer cup full of 
rubies. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda, where 
we have just come from, is sure to have its 
treasure chamber, yer know.” 

44 And, Dicky, yew du think fur shure 
that the monk du knaw where the treasure 
be tu?” queried Jack anxiously; he 
always lapsed into broadest Devon when 
most interested. 

44 1 think the rubies come from the 
Pagoda treasure chamber,” said Bugler 
Dick Brown impressively. 

“ First, old sport, we wiil make sure the 
rubies are rubies,” was the comment of 
Bugler William Jackson, who had learnt 
on London streets to be very wary and 
suspicious. “ I reckon we had best show 
the jewels to Lieutenant Selwortliy; we 
will go straight to ’im this very see’.” 

Without a word the trio turned their 
backs on their own quarters, and pressed 
on along the dusty road that ran through 
the camp towards the officers’ mess. 

Lieutenant Selworthy, whom they were 
about to visit, had, not so very long before, 
been the popular prefect of an English 
public school, spite of the fact that he 
wielded the cane (as he was permitted to 
do) with the most telling effect. Esmond 
Sel worthy was no longer the champion of 
oppressed juniors and the guardian angel 
(stern and unrelenting 44 angel ” he could 
be at times) of intractable 44 pickles ” ;but 
as lieutenant in a regiment on foreign ser¬ 
vice he had plenty of opportunity to exer¬ 
cise his elder-brotherly spirit of helpfulness 
to those weaker and less favoured than 
himself; the young buglers and drummers 
had in him a good friend. When there 
was mischief afoot, the soldier laddies 
kept clear of Lieutenant Selworthy, for 
he had an uncanny way of unearthing 
things, and always got to the bottom of 
every misdeed, punishing the delinquent 
with no light hand; but when their con¬ 
sciences were comparatively easy they 
would lay in wait for the lieutenant, and 
badger him with all sorts of requests. 

Could he tell them of good fishing in 
the neighbourhood?—might they join the 
Good Templars Lodge?—what was the 
best cure for mango boils ?—would he send 
home some money for them?—did he think 
Private So-and-so a decent sort of pal for 
a chap ?— would he act as treasurer of a 
subscription list they were getting up for 
the cholera who swept their quarters and 
was down with fever?—had they better 
speak to the padre or would he mind re¬ 
lieving their minds on a certain question ? 
—how much should they pay for pine¬ 
apples apiece ?—and so on. The lieutenant 
had patienoe enough for all. And now 
he wins to be consulted as a lapidary. 

The trio, each with his supposed ruby 
tightly grasped in his hand, were only just 
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in time to catch the lieutenant on his way 
to dinner at the officers' mess. 

Promptly Bugler Jackson informed the 
lieutenant that they possessed three rubies 
—at least, they wanted the lieutenant to 
tell them if the rubiee were rubies. 

“ Can’t decide in three minutes, my 
men,” was Lieutenant Selworthy’s re¬ 
sponse. “ I hope you haven’t paid too 
much for them ? There are a whole lot of 
counterfeit® in the bazaar.” 

“ Plaize, zur, wo’m had them given 
tu we,” explained Jack Coombs. Drum¬ 
mer Coombs would have laid down his 


pagoda the following evening, as there 
was an important football match played 
on the maidan, and as yet they had not 
heard whether the “rubies” were only 
ted stone® and nothing more. So while 
they cheer themselves hoarse at the match 
between the Devons and tha Yorkshires, 
we will take a peep at the wonderful 
Pagoda by ourselves. 

The Shwe Dagon Pagoda lies a little 
distance from the town of Rangoon; it is 
one of the most famous pagodas in the 
world; it is older than Westminster 
Abbey, and is loftier than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The 
pagoda itself has 
no interior, it is 
a solid pyramidal 
structurs built on 
a platform 300 
feet high, and it 
tapers up to the 
sky one great 
golden spire. It 
is covered with 
gold, which in 
some places is 
half an inch thick. 


life for tho lieutenant any 
day : did they not both 
come from the same Devon 
village ? and had not the 
good lieutenant rescued him 
from—but that is another 
story. 

“Oh. Drummer Coombs.'’ 
said his officer, smiling at 
the familiar western speech. 

“so that comely dumpling 
face of yours has wheedled 
the gems out of a poor 
Burman, eh ? ” 

“Oh, no, zur.” responded Jack 
with an aggrieved air. 

“It’s ail square, please sir. and 
right as rain,” asserted Bill; and the 
lieutenant, who had plumbed tho 
depths of Bugler Jackson’s nature, 
thereat was satisfied. 

* If you like, you can hand over the 
rubies to me, and I’ll show them to Abdul 
Rahman, the lapidary, and you can, meet 
me here to morrow at the same time to 
hear the verdict.” 


" The three soldier lads neither saw the male¬ 
volent look with which the monk followed their 
retreat n? ferms. nor heard the words he 
muttered to himself.” (■See p. 775.) 


The trio handed over their precious gems 
without a question, and went off to their 
quarters to dream of wells of rubies 
whence they drew up the gems by the 
bucketful. 

The young soldiers did not visit the 


and the htee which crowns the whole struc¬ 
ture is valued as worth at least £50,000. On 
the platform, which is a quarter of a mile 
or more in circumference, are many small 
pagodas, idol houses, and teak temples. 

It was in one of these latter edifices 


that the three soldier boys had come 
across the weird old monk who‘had given 
them the rubies. He had been discovered 
seated at the foot of a large bronze idol 
with ivory inserted for its eyes. The 
Idol with the Ivory Eyes presented a grue¬ 
some sight; it was as if it were rolling 
up its eyes and leaving only the whites 
revealed. There wa6 something sinister 
and menacing in the figure of brass: and. 
if their eyes had not been so occupied 
with the rubies in their hands, the soldier 
lads would have detected something yet 
more sinister and menacing in the face c-f 
the fierce old monk. 

At the appointed time and place the 
trio met Lieutenant Selworthy. Were 
their rubies genuine? 

“Three perfect specimens!” de¬ 
clared that officer, as he handed each lad 
his gem. “ Can’t stop now'—called in 
hospital; Trevor’s arm is healing nicely 
—don’t be fooled into buying more rubies 
which may be glass—don’t give back what 
may have been given you as decoy rubies 
—don’t settle anything till you have con¬ 
sulted me—and take out Myouk some time 
to-morrow, there’s good men. The poor 
little beast is pining for an excursion, 
and I’m booked for the next three 
days.” 

He waved a farewell and was gone. 
The soldier lads retired to a secluded 
corner of the Club Room, there talked 
over their good fortune, and arranged to 
visit the Pagoda again the following 
evening. 

“ What if that old gaffer in the yellow 
smock ’ull really an’ truly show us thic 
treasure ! ” said Jack, rubbing his hands 
together to express his satisfaction. “ I’ll 
zend faather enuff rubies to buy dree more 
cows, and as many sheep as he likes tu.” 

“ A cow in the hand is worth two in 
the air,” quoth Bugler Bill. 

Whereat the other two roared with 
laughter, and Jack ostentatiously ex¬ 
amined his hand and gave it as his settled 
conviction that he would not have a cow 
in his hand—unless it was a calf. 

Bugler William Jackson took life too 
seriously to be humorous, so he waited 
patiently till the merriment subsided, and 
then said : “ Blowed if I can see what 
you’re grinnin’ at; but, anyway, we start 
out for the Pagoda at five-thirty pre cise 
to-morrow evening—which will give us 
'eaps of time to see the treasure chamber 
—if there is one; and get more rubies— 
if there are any. That gawd with the 
Iv’ry Eyes makes me a hit distrustful 
like.” 

“ And I ’ull take charge of Myouk,” 
said Jack, who had often taken out the 
lieutenant’s monkey for its constitutional. 

“ I ’ull have the animal here at the proper 
time, zee ef I don’t.” 

“Whatever you do, Jack, don’t forget 
his chain, will you?” pleaded Dick, who 
had lively recollections of taking the mon¬ 
key to watch a native wedding, when the 
mischievous little creature had escaped 
from the bugler’s grasp, and descended 
from a tree on to the bride’s head with a 
quickness that convinced the poor little 
lady that she was ridden by some evil 
spirit. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Building Railways by Machinery. 

A Das on a Tracklayer on the Grand Trunk Pacific. 


HE express was 
slowing down. In 
a few seconds we 
were crawling 
along at about a 
mile an hour. 
True, it was Sun¬ 
day, and traffic 
on that day is at 
a low ebb. As 
we slackened 
speed windows 
were slammed 
down and wondering heads popped out, for 
we were not scheduled to stop for a few 
dozen miles yet. Somethin ' was certainly 
amiss. 

That “something” was the permanent 
way. The stretch over which we had been 
travelling had fulfilled its allotted span of 
life, and the time had come for the re¬ 
newal of the parallel lines of steel which 
form a pathway for the wheels of the 
train. The work was in full swing. Here 
stood a pile of sleepers waiting to be 
pulled into position ; there a stack of rails 
weighing a hundred pounds to the yard. 
A gang of men first attacked the sleeper 
pile, tugging and pulling at the balks of 
timber, and laboriously carrying them to 
the point where they were to be laid. 
There another party fell upon the heap 
of rails. They were so numerous that they 
appeared to elbow one another out of the 
way. The average rail is about thirty 
feet long, and ten to twelve men have to 
fit in pretty closely to secure a grip of the 
mass of metal. 

A man at either end jammed a round 
crowbar into one of the holes which carries 
the fish-plate bolts, and with a dexterous 
leverage movement rolled the limb over 
ready for the carrying gang. With a 
“ Now, altogether, boyj! ” the party like 
a machine stooped down, grabbed the rail, 
and with much effort lifted it waist high, 
toiled with their burden to the. row of 
sleepers set out on the ground, dropped it 
into position, bolted it up to the fellow 
rail, and secured it to the sleepers beneath. 
The work was slow and difficult, for 
throwing about masses of steel and wood 
such as these is no light task. But in this 
way the railway advanced steadily foot 
by’ foot, yard by yard, and when all was 
ready we crawied carefully onwards. 

Such is the manner in which the iron 
road forces its way forward in England— 
indeed, the same method is followed in 
every European country. It is manual 
labour with its fatigue and physical exer¬ 
tion all the time. Contrast it with the 
methods adopted in America, from 
Panama to the Arctic, that country of 
huge distances, and wild, rugged moun 
tains, where labour is both scarce and ex 
pensive. There different conditions, 
different methods, have demanded extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the engineers in 
the evolution of mechanical devices where¬ 
by work can be expedited. 

And probably the most marvellous of 
these mechanical devices is what is called 
the tracklayer, whereby a railway is 
forced forward across prairie level, and 
over riven, cloud-kissed, avalanche-ridden 
mountains at anything from two or 
three miles per day. It is a wonderful 
appliance, which has replaced manual 
labour also, and which does the work, not 
only quicker, but better. It was recently 
my privilege to reach the end of steel of 


the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, the 
new trans-continental line which is being 
thrown across Canada- I stood at the 
uppermost point to which the fang of 
metal had forced itself. Before me, wind¬ 
ing in and out amongst the dense forest 
and rock, stretched a broad path some 
twelve feet or so in width of symmetrical 
form, and with the surface smoothed off 
like a gravel walk. A far Hung out road 
was this, being lost on the horizon in the 
interminable ocean of pine. This was the 
road bed which dynamite and steam- 
shovel had so laboriously built all ready 
for the rails when the powers that be 
thought fit to lay them. 

The psychological moment had arrived. 
Behind me stood one of the most ungainly 
tangles of timber, steel ropes and engine 
that is ever seen on a railway line. It 
sprawled all over the big truck upon which 
it was mounted. Yet it was one of the 
most important pieces of the railway 
builder’s heavy artillery. It was the 
mechanical tracklayer, as it is called— 
that wonderful aggregation of moving 
parts by means of which they build rail¬ 
ways in America by mechanical effort. 

From the front it did not look unlike a 
gallows, with its massive wooden scaffold¬ 
ing propped up with heavy balks of 
timber, and from which swung outwards 


two formidable arms. It was ugly but 
substantial, ponderous but sure, lumbering 
but business-like. Behind it were hitched 
half-a-dozen trucks piled up with rails, 
each measuring thirty-three feet in length, 
and weighing eighty pounds per yard, or 
eight hundred and eighty pounds for 
the rail. Then came a small engine, 
panting and wheezing as if in the throes 
of asthma, with a dozen or so trucks 
coupled on behind laden to the fullest 
capacity with sleepers; while at the ex¬ 


treme end were one or two trucks carrying 
fish-plates, by means of which successive 
lengths of rail were bolted to one another, 
spikes to clinch the rails to their wooden 
beds, tools, and other implements. 

The whole terminated in the inevitable 
caboose, the galley-stove of which was in 
full blast, preparing the matutinal meal 
for the crew, many of whom were loung¬ 
ing idly on the footboard, while others 
were sitting down on the bank under the 
shelter of some friendly rock to secure 
a little shade from the summer’s sun, 
which, although it was only early morning, 
was yet uncomfortably hot. 

Thrown out on one side of the trail, 
extending its full length and projecting 
about fifty feet from the front end, was 
a capacious wooden trough. The over¬ 
hanging front was helcT in Tigid position 
by means of ropes slung from the top of 
the gallows. The bottom of this trough 
was composed of rollers which, when set 
in motion, formed a conveyor, acting on 
the same principle as the moving stair¬ 
case. 

The crew operating on this piece of 
engineering artillery was composed of all 
nationalities. Here in one group were 
Montenegrins, there a few Germans. 
Another body was composed of Italians; 
while Scotsmen, Englishmen. Irishmen, 


and Canadians rubbed elbows with one 
another. At the front end of the train 
was a small knot of the latter, old-timers 
who knew every trick of the tracklayer's 
anatomy, and some of the most experienced 
men between the Atlantic and Pacific with 
this ordnance of peace. 

Like cats the little knot swept over the 
anatomy of the cumbersome machine. Two 
took up their position on the bridge. 

There was a wheezy toot from the asth- 
matical engine, and instantly the listless 




The busy front of the tracklayer, showing: a track being spiked in position. 
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crew of men sprang to life. They 
scrambled over boulders, clambered on the 
trucks, each man taking up his appointed 
position. A burly crew of Galicians stood 
in a row at the mouth of the conveyor, 
while another small gang raised themselves 
in front of the scaffold. Everything was 
bustle and excitement, but order withal. 
A conspicuous feature was a young fellow 
making off to a mountain torrent near by 
with two empty, pails, which he brought 
back, filled with water, and walked up and 
down, the train with an enamel mug so 
that the crew could assuage their thirst 
now and again. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific superinten¬ 
dent passed over the train, looking here 
and there with a critical eye, testing first 
this rope and that to see that all was well, 
while at the same time the driver of the 
engine saw that his fire and steam pres¬ 
sure were satisfactory. The superinten¬ 
dent waved his hand, and the lumbering 
mass, with an unsteady gait, to the ac¬ 
companiment of irmeh creaking and groan¬ 
ing, crept forward to the end of the 
already laid metals. There it paused. 

“ All ready f ” sang out the superinten¬ 
dent from the engine foot-plate. 

“ Yup ! Let her go ! ” 

The engine gave another dismal shriek. 
Instantly the rollers of the trough got off 
with a rattle and a roar. The men on the 
sleeper-laden trucks with their bare, 
brawny arms commenced pitching in the 
balks of timber pell mail, as fast as they 
could, into the trough. The logs were 
whizzed along as if borne on a mountain 
stream to the front of the trough, and 
there shot on to the ground. Here another 
gang, armed with crowbars and levers, 
hurriedly set them out on the level path, 
roughly spacing them apart. It fairly 
rained balks of timber from the end of 
that trough, but the outpour was not too 
rapid for the gang, for the men, with a 
dexterity born of long practice, whipped 
every one into its approximate position. 

In a few seconds the crew on the track¬ 
layer got to work. They hitched a pair 
of the long rails, weighing eight hundred 
and eighty pounds a piece, to the steel 
cables attached to the projecting arms, 
and as the man on the bridge gave a turn 
of his lever, the rails were slung into the 
air, swept through the scaffold, and 
lowered to the ground. A dozen hands 
grabbed the mass in its descent, and 
guided it into its right place on the 
sleepers. Then, as quick as lightning, 
bolts were slipped through the fish-plates, 
which attached the rail to its preceding 
neighbour, at the same time two or 
three spikes were driven home with a pon¬ 
derous sledge, securing the whole to its 
wooden bed. Almost before one could 
realise what had happened the railway 
had grown thirty-three feet in length, and 
tho train was moving over the rails it had 
just previously laid. 

Everything passed off without the 
slightest hitch, and work was going ahead 
at tip-top pressure. There was no need 
to shout instructions—the whole fabric, 
both mechanical and human, moved as a 
homogeneous whole, with the precision 
and smoothness of a clock. The men were 
apparently falling over one another in 
following one operation by another in such 
a confined space, but there was no slip or 
mistake. The monster went on without a 
stop ; it ate up that stretch of track as a 
rattlesnake devours a rabbit. The sleepers 
disappeared from the trucks into the 
trough like magic, and one could see the 
band of steel literally growing. 

A wail broke out from the engine. The 


last sleeper had been thrown into the in¬ 
satiable trough. The din caused by the 
rattle of the rollers, the clash of hammers, 
and the rumbling of the mechanical organs 
of the fiend died down until silence 
reigned once more. The engine was going 
to back up for another load of rails and 
sleepers. The tracklayer was left stand¬ 
ing, forlorn and still hungry at the end of 
the steel, and the crew immediately made 
most of their short respite to cool off. 

The small army had been tearing for¬ 
ward for about two and a-half hours. In 
that time they had forced the railway 
another mile ahead. The tracklayer is 
indeed a hungry monster; its appetite ie 
insatiably voracious. In that time it had 
dealt with over 2,000 sleepers and 185j 
tons of steel. As may be realised, its time 
and labour-saving capacities are remark¬ 
able. 

“ Ever had an accident ! ” a veteran 
ejaculated as we sat under the shelter of a 
rock. “Well, once or twice I’ve been 
put in a tight corner. I bring to mind one 
bit o’ excitement we 'ad. It was down in 
the States among the Cascades. Wicked 
country that for this kind o’ job. We 
war’ ploughing along as ’ard as we could 
go, when one o’ the boys started yellin' 
like mad, and pointin’ up th’ill like a 
startled monkey. We looked, and there 
sure enough we saw somethin’ that made 
us skip pretty lively. Mos’ o’ us dived 
into a snow shed just ’andy. Thar war' 
a roar like thunder, an’ up th’ mountain 
side we could see a slide cornin’ bang down 
on us. Rocks, trees, and everythin’ was 
flyin’ like dust. We war guessin’ as to 
what would ’appen, when thar was a rush 
o’ wind that knocked us off our feet, an’ 
that slide caught the tracklayer full and 
square. She went down th'illside, rollin’ 
over an’ over like a rabbit you’ve jest 
ketched with a rifle, and didn’t pull up 
till she landed in th' ditch. 'Twas lucky 
for us that snow-shed war’ 'andy, or else 
ther’d a’ been a few wooden crosses stuck 
up o’ that 'ill. 

“Did we abandon th' old girl? Well, 
sir, not much, I guess! We pulled up 
th’ truck, and jes’ set to work puttin’ the 
pieces together agen. That was the 
tightest shave I’ve had. Not a man jack 
hurt tho’ beyon’ a few bruises when he 
got knocked over by the rush o’ wind. Th’ 
slide's about the worst kind o’ enemy to 
meet among the mountains. Thar’s no 
time for argument—you’ve jes’ got ter 
make verself scarce; that's all thar is to 
do.” 


The dismal shriek of the approaching 
train running up to resume operations 
caused the whole crew to spring to life once 
more, and in a few minutes all was hust¬ 
ling activity again a3 the heavily laden 
train disgorged wood and steel in a never- 
ending stream. 

Hard on the heels of the metal-laying 
train comes another small corps. With 
startling activity they true up the gauge, 
make tight the joints with bolts and fish¬ 
plates, and secure every sleeper to the rail, 
by means of the spike. Even when they 
have passed, the railway may look as un¬ 
dulating as a lightning flash. Certainly 
it has no claims to being level or even; for 
it is only a “ skeleton track,” as it is 
termed. The ballasting gangs have to put 
it right and ready for traffic. The 
requisite ballast is brought along in huge 
trucks fitted with a bottom wliich opens 
outwards. The train draws up at the 
desired spot, a man pushes a lever or 
revolves a wheel on the truck, and imme¬ 
diately the bottom falls out, discharging 
the contents between the rails.' The 
navvies rapidly distribute the material 
evenly over the track, and then by means 
of jacks lift the rails and sleepers" bodily, 
ramming the ballast underneath until 
everything is level. Then the track is 
ready for light traffic, touches having to 
be given here and there, now and again, 
until everything has settled down to work¬ 
ing order. 

Of course, as may be supposed, the 
greatest speed with this piece of artillery 
is achieved on the level prairie, where the 
conditions are amenable to fast working. 
Among the mountains, as for instance 
along the Skeena River, the available 
working space is cramped, and whereas 
five miles a day—approximately haft a 
mile an hour—can be laid on the plains, 
half that distance is considered good going 
in mountainous country. Despite the 
roughness of the going on the Skeena 
River, however, as much as three miles a 
day have been laid there. 

Our train and its crew kept at work 
feverishly, never slackening for a moment 
in their efforts, except for an hour mid¬ 
day to refresh the inner man—and railway 
building against time provokes a wonder¬ 
ful appetite ! It was late in the afternoon 
when I at last swung off the machine. 

In ten hours’ work the crew had handled 
over 7,000 sleepers and over 500 tons of 
steel rails, while the railway line had 
crept forward another three and a quarter 
miles in the same time. 
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Through Afghan 


Snows; 


Or, L»ari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


ILL 

through 
t he weary 
night Bob 
and Am- 
ran kept 
watch 
with the men. The 
tired horses coughed 
and shivered, and 
from the crowded 
despairing Hindoos 
a constant, low, 
moaning sound broke 
the silence of the 
night. Bob got his men to make shelters of 
the snow’, and in them, wrapped in their 
cloaks, they tried to snatch a little sleep. 
An hour at a time was granted to each 
man, and a few slept while the rest 
guarded the camp. 

There was a cessation of attacks for a 
few hours, but, with the first streak of day¬ 
light, the Afghans began to harry the tired 
men and women. Shots were fired from 
behind the orchard walls, and Ghazees 
crept out and stabbed the sleepers who 
had crawled into the snow. Many of these 
were dead, for in the night, Death had come 
quietly on the wings of the terrible cold 
and had smitten them. Those who were 
able to answer the bugle call arose wearily, 
and once more set out upon the road to 
safety. 

An hour before daybreak Davis had made 
a fire, out of abandoned household stuff 
which lay near. He had broken up every¬ 
thing that would burn, and, filling an iron 
pot with snow, managed to provide some 
boiling brick-tea. But the men had to 
drink with their muskets in their hands, 
for the poor, hungry wretches, too hoj>eless 
to attempt to light a fire, who crowded 
around, would have torn the food from 
them. However, a number of the more 
energetic flung wood upon the fire, and 
prepared some food for themselves, and 
when the army advanced these Sepoys 
stepped out a little more steadily. 

Brigadier Shelton galloped to the rear¬ 
guard and ordered Bob and his troop to 
hurry to the front. On the road to Bootkak 
the Afghans were massed in great numbers, 
and it was evident that they were ready to 
dispute the passing of the army. A number 
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CHAPTER XL.—AN AWFUL RETREAT THROUGH AFGHAN SNOWS. 


of men were re¬ 
quired to scout 
in front. Before 
Bob could get 
past the main 
body a fierce at¬ 
tack was made 
upon the moun 
tain train guns by 
a numerous body 
of Afghan horse¬ 
men. 

These were 
Douranees, well- 
armed and 
mounted, and 
their swift ponies 
swept over the 
snow at a rapid 
paco. Lieutenant 
Green, who was in charge of the mountain 
train, had the mortification of seeing his men 
brushed aside and killed. Ho darted 
forward, with a hammer and spikes in his 
b md, and after a very severe struggle 
managed to spike the guns and thus make 
them useless. 

The vanguard was now engaged with 
swarms of jezailmen and horsemen who 
wero blocking the open ground a few miles 
from the Khoord-Kabul Pass. Shelton 
was anxious to know if the Ghilzyes had 
occupied the Pass in force, for although 
the Ghazees crowded the fields of Bootkak, 
they were Afghans who had come out of 
Kabul, and it was of importance to know 
whether tho hill tribesmen had thronged 
to the standard of Akbar Khan and the 
Sirdars. If the Khoord-Kabul was held 
in force Shelton knew that the army was 
doomed. 

Leaving tho village, and picking his way 
carefully across the open country, riding 
as much as possible behind sheltering walls 
and in the hollows of tho uneven country, 
Bob fortunately reached the frowning 
entrance of the Pass without encountering 
the enemy. For five miles between high 
mountain ranges, the Khoord-Kabul Pass 
runs from Bootkak and the open valley of 
Tczeen. It is a narrow, gloomy, stupendous 
defile, through which a mountain torrent 
dashes. The road runs on each side of the 
stream, necessitating frequent crossings. 
The sunshine seldom penetrates the dark¬ 
some recesses of this awful Pass, and in 
winter, when it is blocked in many places 
with snow, and the road is slippery, the 
sturdiest mountaineers cannot traverse 
it without much loss of camels and yaboos 
(ponies). 

To think of the demoralised mob of 
wearied, hopeless people, which was being 
hurried over the road from Kabul, was to 
send a chill to the heart of the most sanguine 
of men. Leaving Davis and three men 
to hold the entrance. Bob pushed forward 
with the rest of his troop. When the road 
became very steep it was almost impossible 
for the horses to get along. Despite the 
felt about their hoofs they slipped and fell, 
and in the course of the passage through 
the gorge Bob had to force them through 
the rapid stream more than thirty times. 

Moving with the greatest caution he 


reached the high tableland at the head of 
the Pass without encountering a single 
enemy, although, on tho hills beyond 
Tezeen, he could see the tribesmen mustering. 
They hastened back to tho main body, 
and Bob reported to Brigadier Shelton that 
the Pass was clear. 

“There is plenty of snow, sir, and the 
river is very full. We had to cross it 
nearly sixty times, going and returning, 
but, happily, there are no Afghans about. 
We did not see a single enemy until we 
reached the high tableland and saw them 
coming over the mountains beyond Tezeen. 
If we make a push for it to-day, we can 
encamp in the Tezeen Valley this evening, 
and set out again at daybreak for the 
Haft-Kotul, and so on to Jugdulluck. It 
will not be wise to delay, for the tribesmen 
are evidently beginning to assemble.” 

“ Right, Laurie; gallop to the village 
and report that the vanguard must go 
straight for the Khoord-Kabul at once, 
and ask the General and Brigadier Anquetil 
to follow me up swiftly.” 

Bob started away, but on approaching 
the General’s quarters saw’ a body of nearly 
a thousand Douraneo horsemen riding along 
from Kabul. At the head was Sirdar 
Akbar Khan. He was attired in a splendid 
costume, and looked with haughty un¬ 
concern upon the suffering multitudes 
before him. A Sirdar beside him waved 
a white flag. A British officer then advanced 
to meet Akbar Khan, and for a time there 
was a consultation between them. 

The Sirdar said that he had come to 
protect the British from the attacks of 
the Ghazees, who had now broken entirely 
out of hand and could only be restrained 
by armed force, and he advised General 
Elphinstono not to push forward that 
da}’, lest darkness should overtake them 
in the Khoord-Kabul Pass. He also said 
that he had instructions to supply any 
provisions that were required by the army, 
if they halted at Bootkak. 

Shelton was furious when he received 
the signal that tho force was to halt until 
the following day, and at first refusod to 
order his men to camp. His protest was 
of no avail, and the hungry, frost-bitten 
crow'ds settled down to an afternoon of 
waiting and a night of bitter misery. 
Neither food nor water was to be obtained 
and the army waited in vain for the pro¬ 
visions which had been promised by Akbar 
Khan. 

But that evening the Ghilz&i mountaineers 
had been speeding from their villages 
across the high plateaus, and during the 
night they crept into the Khoord-Kabul 
and blocked it, at its most dangerous and 
difficult parts, with crowds of marksmen. 
Every mountain cave had its garrison, 
each rocky ledge concealed the jezailmen, 
and, at tho corners, where the cliffs arose 
like huge granite columns, horsemen were 
stationed. 

They waited with cruel expectancy, and 
all unknowing, a great crowd of camp- 
followers, intent only on their own safety, 
at early morning made for the opening 
of the gorge. They wore followed by the 
soldier?, and away behind them like a 
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cloud of vultures awaiting the death of a 
camel, Akbar Khan and his horsemen 
came on. The Chief knew what the delay 
of twenty-four hours had secured, and he 
waited for the reverberating sounds of 
gunfire to tell him that the slaughter had 
commenced. 

Onco pent within the rocky walls of the 
terriblo gorge the terrified crowd became 
helpless under the persistent attack of the 
Afghans. Fire flashed from every side, 
and the slaughter was terrible. More than 
three thousand men fell beneath the bullets 
or the knives, and the gorge became an 
Inferno in which the shrieks of women, 
the screams of wounded horses, the wild 
shouts of men, and the constant rattle 
of firearms, were enough to appal the 
stoutest heart . 

Bob and his men, now reduced to ten. 
had gathered near a company of English 
ladies who were riding with Lady Mac- 
naghten and Lady Sale. They slowly 
forced their way through the thick of the 
hostile crowd and managed to reach the 
high tableland, the highest part of the 
Pass. Here Bob heard a scream and 
hurrying back saw Mrs. Cameron falling 
in a faint. She slipped from her horse 
and fell upon the hard ground. 

“ The child is gone, save her! ” called 
out a lady, and Bob saw a stalwart Ghilzai, 
with little Isabel slung like a dead sheep 
across his shoulders, hurrying up the steep 
slope on the left-hand. Calling to Amran, 
Bob leaped from his horse and started after 
the man. He did not wait to see if Amran 
had answered his call, but tore up the 
slope, dashing the snow from under his 
feet and thinking of nothing save the 
rescue of the child. 

About half a mile in front he saw a crowd 
of Ghilzais crossing a snow field. He 
flung his rifle in the snow and laughed to 
himself when he saw that he was gaining 
upon the Afghan. The man was casting 
vengeful looks behind him and Bob saw 
that he was handling his knife as though 
he meant to stab the child. Suddenly 
the Ghilzai slipped upon the hard ground 
and plunged headlong into a bank of drifted 
snow. Isabel was flung to the ground, 
and rolled senseless a few yards down the 
slope. 

In another minute Bob was within arm’s 
length of the man. Without the slightest 
hesitation he flung himself upon the Ghilzai. 
He felt a sharp pain along his cheekbone 
and knew that the knife of the Afghan had 
glanced past him. A close grip of the man's 
throat and a struggle for a few minutes 
ended the conflict, and Bob shook himself 
free. 

He was breathless and dizzy, but he knew 
that he had not a moment to lose. He 
grabbed the senseless child in his arms, 
and staggered away down the slope, slipping, 
stumbling, and oftentimes sliding for many 
yards along the steep, until, to his joy, he 
found himself within a few yards of his 
horse. Amran and Davis had run past 
him to meet the oncoming Afghans, and 
presently the crack of their muskets told Bob 
that they were driving the Ghilzais back. 

Blood was pouring down his face, for 
his cheek had been cut open. He tried to 
stanch the wound with snow, and as he 
was dabbing it on his face a medical man. 
Dr. Brydon, chanced topass.and immediately 
attended to him. The wound was more 
painful than dangerous, and a few stitches 
and some sticking plaster made it endurable, 
and then both men tried to arouse the 
unconscious child. 

She lay so still that Bob thought that 
she must have been injured by the fall into 
the snow. It was two hours before she 


recovered. Then Bob learned that all the 
English ladies had been committed to the 
care of Akbar Khan, who had promised to 
guard them from the mountaineers, and 
that with a number of officers they had 
been escorted by the Douranec cavalry to a 
castle a few miles away. 

Lady Macnaghten, Lady Sale, Mrs. Sturt 
and one child; Mrs. Trevor and seven 
children; Captain Boyd, his wife and 
child; Captain Anderson, his wife and 
child ; Lieutenant Waller, wife and child ; 
Lieutenant Eyre, wife and child ; Mr. Ryley, 
wife and child ; Mrs. Cameron ; Mrs. 
Main waring and child; Sergeant Wade 
and his family, and two wounded officers 
were thus conveyed by Akbar Khan to a 
stronghold in the mountains. 

“ But what of Mrs. Cameron ? ” said Bob. 

“ She w r as still unconscious, sir,” replied 
an artilleryman, who was binding up his 
wounded arm. “ I heard the ladies say that 
the child was dead. They put the mother 
into a hospital dhoolie and she was carried 
off with the rest. She will be all right, 
sir, for that Afghan villain has promised 
on the Koran, that the prisoners shall be 
kept in safety.” 

Next day, January 10, the remnant of the 
army took the road again. Out of 4,500 
fighting men, only about 450 survived, made 
up of 250 men of the 44th regiment, 150 
cavalry, and 50 horse artillerymen. Of Bob's 
troop only Amran, Davis, and Fletcher 
survived. The rest had given their lives 
nobly in defence of the women and children. 

When the broken remnants of the force 
formed up to resume their march down the 
bleak mountain side, a message came to 
General Elphinstone from Akbar Khan, to 
the effect that the survivors should lay 
down their arms and surrender themselves to 
his protection. This offer was immediately 
refused. 

Bob had placed Isabel on the saddle in 
front of him and had proceeded some 
distance towards the defile of the Haft- 
Kotul, when an order came from Brigadier 
Shelton for Bob and his men to join him at 
his post with the rear-guard. Shelton was 
a man of lionlike courage, and the dangers 
of the van or rear always appealed to him. 
His men of the 44th who had survived, 
were ready to follow' him anywhere, and if 
the same undaunted courage and energetic 
initiative had prevailed when in the Canton¬ 
ments, a very different story might have 
been told. 

Isabel would not leave Bob, so, dis¬ 
mounting from his horse, he led him tow ards 
the rear-guard. 

“ Where are the rest of your men, 
Laurie ? ” said the Brigadier, as he noticed 
that Bob was followed by no more than 
three men. 

“ Gone, sir, on the path of duty. Their 
bones will whiten in the Khoord-Kabul 
Pass, but I am thankful to say that every 
man died at his post.” 

“ They could not have had a better 
death,” said Shelton, as ho touched the 
peak of his cap in salute ; “ may we all 
be as ready to give our lives for the safety 
of the weak.” 

The descent of the steeps to the Haft- 
Kotul was one of the most dangerous 
to the men of the rear guard. The Ghazees 
and Ghilzais pressed close on their heels, 
and many fierce attacks had to be repulsed 
by Shelton and his few men. The artillery¬ 
men had only one remaining gun, with 
which they made capital practice, and 
when at length they had to spike it, before 
it was abandoned, the bravo fellows formed 
themselves into a body of sharpshooters, 
and resisted the Afghans with a cool courage 
which won the admiration of everyone. 


Fiercely contesting every step, they 
fought their way over nearly ten miles 
of exceedingly difficult country, and at 
nightfall found a little shelter among the 
ruined walls and houses of Jugdulluck. 
There was hardly any food left, and the 
only water obtainable was in a small stream 
which was strongly held by the Afghans. 
Many men were shot dowm trying to quench 
their thirst in the stream. 

For a night and a day Akbar Khan 
held the force here while a conference 
went on between himself and General 
Elphinstone. Again the Barukzye leader 
promised to supply the starving men with 
provisions, and to lead them in safety 
to Peshawar, if Elphinstone, Shelton, and 
Johnson would remain with him as hostages. 
When these officers attempted to leave 
the place of conference they were prevented, 
and on the evening of January 12 the 
few remaining men of the great crowds 
which had marched out of the Cantonments 
of Kabul pushed on without them, leaving 
them in the hands of the Sirdar. 

They now numbered fewer than one 
hundred and fifty men, and Isabel Cameron 
was the only child left with the soldiers. 
She would not leave Bob, and all through 
the terrible fighting she hid within his sight 
and, by the meity of God, was uninjured. 
Sho w’as Bob’s first thought in camp and 
on the battle field, and Amran too watched 
over her with a fatherly affection. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


AFZUL # ALI AGAIN*—BACK AT GHARI GHILZAI. 



lthough Akbar 
Khan had been 
within speaking dis 
tance on several 
occasions Bob never 
showed himself to 
the chief. The 
brutal murder of Sir 
WilliamMacnaghten 
had caused a repug 
nance to rise in 
Bob’s mind against 
him, and he knew 
that if he came near 
Akbar Khan his rage 
and disgust would 
force him to avenge 
the death of the 
Envoy. 

Slowly the fated 


survivors drew near to the entrance of the 
dreaded Jugdulluck Pass. The road was a 
steep one, rising sharply towards the moun - 
tain crest by a dark, narrow defile. The 
officers and artillerymen kept close together. 
Bob, Amran, Davis and Isabel camo in the 
rear. Turning the comer near the summit, the 
leaders w’ere swept away by heavy firing 
which broke out from a great barricade 
which had been erected by the Ghilzais, 
and the soldiers became involved in a 
hand-to-hand struggle as they tried to 


break down the barricade. 

Brigadier Anquetil was among the first 
to die, and with him were twelve of the 
most heroic of the British officers. Captain 
Nieholl of the horse artillery, one of the 
bravest men who ever served the Flag, was 
shot by Afzul Ali; and his artillerymen, 
who gathered about his body and defended 
it from insult, were cut to pieces where 
they stood. But not before they had carried 
terror into the minds of the Afreedee 
chieftain and his hordes of inert. Rushing 
at the barricade, and tearing it with their 
bare hands, they dragged a breach in it, 
and then hurled themselves upon the 

[enemy. 
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enemy, fighting like tigers in the fury 
of an almost superhuman courage. 

Bob had marked that Afzul Ali was in 
command at the barricade, and in a moment 
the vengeance which had lain in his breast 
for many years sprang into flame. His 
father, mother, Abdul the Mullah, and 
Macnaghten seemed to cry out to him, 
and he was in no mood to turn a deaf ear 
to the call. Following three artillerymen, 
who leaped through the breach in the 
barricade, Bob found himself within ten 
yards of the Afreedoc. 

Shouting out his war-cry of “ Lari Khan 
of the Diamond Star ! ” he cut his way to 
the sido of Afzul Ali. With a roar of triumph 
the chieftain recognised him, even through 
the blood-stained bandage which half covered 
his face, and sprang to meet him. 

** Dog of a Feringhee ! ” he yelled, “ follow 
thy mother ! ” 

As he levelled his pistol Bob ducked his 
head and the ball whistled over his turban. 
Before Afzul could firo again the sharp 
sabre swung round and caught him on the 
shoulder, and the Afreodee ruffian fell head¬ 
long among the rocks. Before Bob could 
strike again he hoard a cry, and Amran, 
on horseback, with Isabel before him, 
dashed through the barricade. He was 
followed by Davis and about thirty officers 
and men. 

As Davis put his horse to leap the obstacles 
a bullet struck him in the forehead and he 
tumbled out of the saddlo, dead. The 
riderless horse galloped on. Bob seized the 
stirrup leather as the animal came near 
him and ran beside it, afterwards climbing 
into the saddle when the next rise stopped 
the horse’s speed. 

They passed through Gundamuck at a 
hand gallop, and hurrying on with Captains 
Bollew, Collyer, and Hopkins, Lieutenant 
Bird, and Drs. Harpur and Brydon, reached 
a little place called Futtehabad, about six¬ 
teen miles from Jellalabad. Leaving the 
officers, Amran led the way to an outlying 
farm. As they drew near they were attacked 
by four Ghilzais. Amran was mad with the 
fury of battle and ho fought with the men 
like one possessed. Two were killed, and 
the others attempted to escape by dodging 
behind an orchard wall. But Amran foroed 
his steed to leap the wall and ran the men 
down, cutting them low with his sabre as 
they strove vainly to find shelter. 

He was trembling liko a man with an 
ague when ho returned to Bob. Leaping 
from his horse, he dragged the clothing from 
the dead Afghans anti flung the garments 
upon the ground before Bob. 

“ Quick, my lord ! ” he said, “ we must 
become Afghans once again. Take off the 
uniform and let us got into these garments. 
The array is annihilated and we are now in 
the country which is held by the Ghilzais 
besieging Jellalabad. We shall be killed if 
we do not fling away the Feringhee uniform. 
We must contrive something for the girl. 
Como quickly, and let us take shelter in one 
of the houses. It is possible that some of 
them are empty. Would to Allah you had 
killed that accursed Afreedeo ! ” 

They hastened to change their garments, 
and then struck over the fiolds to a solitary 
farm-house. Three women were the solo 
occupants. The men wore on the hills 
fighting against the British. Amran took 
a leather thong, and bound it round the 
hands of Isabel, and said that they uere 
Ghilzai soldiers belonging to Ghari Ghilzai, 
who had helped to massacre the Feringhees 
in the Passes, and had carried off the English 
General’s daughter. 

The women, recognising Amran as a 
Khyberoe and thinking from his speech that 
Bob was a Ghilzai, gave them a cordial 


welcome, and that night, for the first time for 
many days, the tired fugitives had a good 
meal and a soft bed. 

Early next morning Amran went out to 
see if anything could be done to communi¬ 
cate with the English officers who had 
arrived with them at the village. He saw 
them eating some bread in front of a farm¬ 
house. Their horses stood close by. As 
Amran came within sight a sudden outcry 
startled him. The Afghan farmers had 
attacked the weary men. Captain Bellew 
and Lieutenant Bird were killed. The 
others ran for their horses, but the Afghans 
fired at them, and Collyer, Hopkins, and 
Harpur were wounded and fell to the 
ground, where they were instantly cut to 
pieces. 

Dr. Brydon managed to escape and was 
the only European officer who reached 
Jellalabad. Almost dropping with fatigue 
and hunger, he was seen by tne look-out on 
the tower of tho city, and after the thrill of 
horror which this tragic sight caused in the 
bosom of every beholder, a party of horse 
dashed out to succour him, and General 
Sale and his army learned the awful story 
of the annihilation of nearly seventeen 
thousand people who served the British 
Government. 

Frost, snow, hunger, and cruel warfare 
had destroyed nearly the whole of the 
force which had marched out of the Canton¬ 
ments of Kabul, and the name of Britain 
had been flouted and was despised by the 
Afghan people. No wonder that General 
Sale vowed a bitter revenge upon those 
Sirdars and mountaineers who had thus 
carried out the saddest and greatest tragedy 
the frowning Passes of Afghanistan nave 
ever seen. 

Amran had rushed back to tell Bob 
what had happened but found that he was 
still fast asleep. His w’ound and the 
excitement had told upon him, and he 
was lying in the slumber of absolute physical 
exhaustion. It was a week before tho 
two men announced to the hospitable 
women that the time had come for them 
to set out. They obtained horses for all, 
and about the beginning of the fourth 
week in January struck out for Ghari 
Ghilzai. 

Bob vowed that he would not go through 
the terrible Passes again, so they had to 
make a long roundabout journey of several 
hundred miles, and it was drawing near tho 
end of February when the three tired way¬ 
farers topped the hills within sight of Ghari 
Ghilzai. Bob’s heart was too full for 
words, as he saw the solitary tower standing 
in its rocky island in the midst of the ice¬ 
bound lake. 

Tho country was everywhere covered 
with snow and tho keen mountain winds 
blew with icy breath, but there was no 
coldness about any of them now. Amran 
sang and laughed, and coming nearer, he 
fired his musket several times. At length 
two men were seen in the parapet of the 
tower. A flag was waved, and before 
Bob had reached the lakeside, Talib and 
Sadat, with a crowd of old friends, were 
jumping around tho two, uttering the most 
extravagant expressions of delight. They 
crossed the ice amidst the firing of jezaiis 
and muskets, and soon the three sorely 
spent wayfarers were enjoying the absolute 
rest of the tower. 

But Isabel Cameron had passed through 
too much in tho last few months, and a 
few days after their arrival at the tower 
she succumbed to brain fever, and for more 
than six weeks lay more dead than alive. 
The old Afghan leech who attended her 
did all he could to help her recovery, but 
youth and good food and rest did most to 


win her back to life, and, soon afterwards, 
her convalescence was hastened by words 
which came through Kabul that her mother 
was 8afe under the care of Akbar Khan, 
with the other English prisoners who wete 
being held by the Sirdar as hostages. 

The little lass seemed to throw off ail 
her despondency after this, and for the rest 
of the winter joined Bob in all the sports 
of the lakeside. Skating and building snow 
castles, and hunting over the hills, soon 
brought the colour back to her cheeks, and 
every night around the glowing fire. Bob 
told her stories of the countryside, and 
Amran tried to cheer her by his quaint 
anecdotes of Eastern travel. On the whole 
a quiet and happy winter was spent, marred 
only by the thought of the imprisonment 
of Mrs. Cameron. Happily, word had been 
sent to her that her daughter was safe in 
English hands, and the mother was far 
more contented than she would otherwise 
have been. 

The British prisoners had been moved 
about from place to place until, after passing 
some time at Turghuree, they were finally 
escorted to Afzul Ali’s stronghold near a 
place called Buddeabad. It was a newly 
erected fortress, built not far from a little 
stream and was situated within riding 
distance of the besieged town of Jellalabad. 
where General Sale was making a magnificent 
defence and teaching the Afghans how a 
true Briton can fight. 

From the messenger who brought the 
tidings Bob learned that, on the whole, 
the prisoners were treated well so long as 
Akbar Khan kept in close touch, but that 
so soon as tho Sirdar was prevented doing 
this, by reason of the exigencies of the 
warfare which was being waged, then Afzul 
Ali played the tyrant and robber. Especially 
was this so in the early part of April when 
news had been taken over the mountains 
that General Sale had surprised Akbar 
Khan’s camp at Char Bagh, had captured 
his guns and scattered his army, almost 
seizing the Sirdar and officers. 

This put Afzul Ali in a great fright and he 
immediately ordered the prisoners to be 
taken into tho heart of the mountains. 
But before they started, the redoubtable 
Afreedee ransacked the boxes of his charges, 
and stole more than fifteen thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewels, cash, and valuable shawls. 
He compelled the ladies and children to 
mount on horseback or squeeze themselves 
into rough Afghan carts, and thus day 
after day they toiled up and down the 
mountains. 

When remonstrances were forced from them 
the Afreedee replied that they must follow 
him wherever he chose to lead, that if the 
horses were crippled the prisoners must 
walk, and if they lagged behind he swore 
to drag them at his horse’s tail. When 
the messenger left the party Mrs. Cameron 
was in good health, and was looking forward 
to the day when she would greet her daughter 
once again. So far as the man could obtain 
information he believed that Afzul Ali 
intended to stay some time in the Z&nduh 
valley, one of the branches of the Tezeen 
valley. 

“ I know it well,” said Amran, when the 
man had gone to Ghari Ghilzai town ; “ it 
is between the Hindoo Khoosh mountains 
and the Suffed Koh. A very beautiful 
country and well wooded. I have fed 
many a kafila (caravan) through it and 
made much profit.” 

“How long would it take us to ride 
there ? ” said Bob in a quiet tone. 

“ About ten days, going easily, my 
lord, but if you took the way over the 
mountains you might do tho journey in 
seven or eight. But you could not hope 
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to rescue the prisoners unless you had a 
very large force.” 

“ I do not intend to try, Amran, but I 
should like to communicate with Mrs. 
Cameron, and at the same time have a 
little talk with Afzul Ali. I marked his 
shoulder for him in the Jugdulluck Pass, 
but the villain is hardy. We must have 
time at our disposal if we are going to 
settle our account with him. I will think 
the matter over, and see if I cannot hit on 
some plan to lay hands upon him.” 

News had come that the rising of the 
Afghans against the British was general 
tliroughout the country. Ghuznee had been 
recaptured, and other small towns had been 
taken with great slaughter. Generals Sale. 
Nott and Pollock with vigorous, powerful 
armies were beginning to cause the tide 
of misfortune to turn, and the British 
Government, having heard the complete 
story of its reverses, was setting its hand 
to the task of reprisal in characteristic 
British fashion. European troops were 
being concentrated on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and the coming summer 
would doubtless see the Union Jack flying 
once more in triumph over the Bala Hissar 
of Kabul. 

Bob determined to set about the 
punishment of Afzul Ali before British 
victories drove the Afreedee into the re¬ 
motest fastnesses of the Hindoo Khoosh 
range, whero it would be impossible to 
get at him. He matured his plans and 
then consulted Amran and Talib. 

“ Can you get mo twelve reliable men, 
Talib 1 ” said Bob, one day about a week 
after this. “ I want men who will be 
ready to carry out a difficult piece of 
business. It Is to capture Afzul Ali. Get 
men who have the murder of their parents 
to avenge.” 

“Not twelve, my lord, but forty, if you 
require them. I can bring them to-morrow 
if you wish—strong, reliablo soldiers who 
hate the very name of the Afreedee and 
would march to Thibet, if they thought 
that by doing so they could wipe out the 
blood feud which they have sworn against 
Afzul Ali.” 

“ Twelve will do, Talib ; bring them to 
me before this evening, and I will tell them 
what I have in my mind.” 

He had determined to send two men 
to Zanduh to attach themselves, if possible, 
to the soldiers of Afzul Ali, and to keep 
themselves in touch with all the movements 
of tho chief. With the rest Bob would 
march to the forests of tho Suffed Koh 
and wait for a favourable opportunity to 
release Mrs. Cameron and capture Afzul. 
He sent the two men away, having arranged 
signals with them, by means of which they 
could enter into communication with him. 
Talib was one of tho men, and Bob had 
every confidence in his intelligence and 
courago. Amran and Bob would lead 
the other ten Ghilzais. 

When Isabel heard what was on foot 
she pleaded to be allowed to accompany 
them. After a good deal of thought. 
Bob consented, for he knew that the journey 
would bo a pleasant one in the bright 
spring weather, and that, on tho whole, it 
would be a great comfort to Mrs. Cameron 
to have an early interview with her child. 
They chose some sturdy mountain horses, 
and took care to bo well provided with 
food and arms. A felt tent was placed on 
the baggage horses for the use of Isabel, 
and heavy cloaks were taken as sleeping 
bags for the men. 

Nothing was allowed to be known among 
the villagers regarding the object of the 
journey, and the party started on a bright 
May morning, and climbing to the high 


country beyond tho lake struck across 
for the district beyond tho Khoord-Kabul 
Pass. Bob meant to avoid the Pass by 
making a considerable detour, even though 
tho journey were prolonged into the month 
of June. They were careful to avoid 
parties of mountaineers, who were to bo 

(To be 


seen scouting on tho high ground leading 
towards Jellalabad, and did most of their 
travelling in the night and early morning. 
They camped for the day about noon and 
remained in shelter until tho gloom of 
evening permitted them to resume their 
journey. 
continued.') 




Our Rote Book. 


A SIMPLE WRITING CABINET. 


THE FIRST OMNIBUS. 



WHAT IS GOOD? 

“ W hat is the real good ? ” 

I asked in musing mood. 


OUR sketch illustrates a capital way in which one ’Buses were once called " Shillibeers ”; for the 
of the ordinary cheap white wood school boxes may simple reason, we suppose, that they were started in 

be fitted up as a u'aeful writing cabinet. There are London by an enterprising individual of that name, 

three pigeon holes at the top for letters, etc., and these Ee was an undertaker in the City Hoad. Wo do not 

divisions are easily made with thin pieces of wood cut know what gave him the idea. Perhaps he copied 

it from France ; perhaps he originated it. In any case 
the date of the running of the first ’bus was July 4, 
1820. Quite a “glorious fourth,” indeed, for the 
numbers who now make use of this cheap and con¬ 
venient meuns of conveyance. Yet of the number who 
do so, how many know of Shillibecr ? That first ’bus 
was a large three-horse affair, and plied, not " up and 
down the City Road,” as the song says, but from 
Paddington to the City. It provided for twenty-two 
passengers inside. It was not until 1849 that a seat 
was added on the roof. 


to fit the box and glued in their places. In the space 
underneath there will be plenty of room to keep writing 
materials and, perhaps, a few books. One or two 
small brass-headed nails fixed inside just under the 
pigeon holes will be found of use for scissors or any 
other of those little things that lend themselves to 
hanging up. The inside of the lid is fitted up as a 
blotting pad, with leather corners into which tho 
blotting paper may be slipped. As the box rests on 
one side, the handles will have to be taken off and 
screwed on again in the position shown. When not in 
use the cabinet can be locked up, and perhaps find a 
place out of sight on a shelf. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

WILLIAMS AND JOHNS. 

WHAT are tho most popular of our Christian names ? 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to estimate 
the relative frequency of names prior to the Norman 
Conquest, which cre¬ 
ated something like a 
revolution.’’William,” 
of course, got a good 
start with the coming 
of the Conqueror, as 
is shown in Dooms¬ 
day Book, where stand 
68 Williams, 48 
Roberts, 23 Walters 
and 10 Johns. In 
1173, Sir William St. 

John and Sir William 
FItz - Hamon enter¬ 
tained a dinner party 
at the court of Henry 
II. The invitations 
were limited to knights 
of the name of 
William, and the com¬ 
pany numbered 120. 

But the day of 
” John ” was not 
long to tarry, and in 
1347 the Common 
Council of London 
contained 35 Johns, 

17 Williams, 15 
Thomases, 10 Richards 
and 8 Roberts; and 
in 1385, out of 376 
names enrolled in the 
Guild of St. George 
at Norwich, there 
were 128 Johns, 47 
Williams and 41 
Thomases. From that 
day to this William 

and John have held The above photograph showr some of the remarkable “ leaf insects ” which have 
their ground as the recently arrived at the London Zoological Gardens. These Insects have carried 
commonest baptismal natural mimicry beyond mere coloration ; in the form of their legs and wings and 
names In England. bodies they resemble’ leaves very closely. 


THE LEAF INSECT. 



Order, said the law court ; 

Knowledge, said the school ; 

Truth, said the wise man ; 

Pleasure, said the fool; 

Love, said the maiden ; 

Beauty, said the page ; 

Freedom, said the dreamer ; 

Home, said the sage ; 

Fame, said the soldier; 

Equity, the seer ; 

Spake my heart, full sadly : 

” The answer is not here.” 

Then, within my bosom, 

Softly this I heard : 

** Each heart holds the secret— 
Kindness is the word.” 

J. B.O’REILLY. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 
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A. F. Churchyard.—T here is nothing better than 
straw. The sawdust is probably damp to begin 
with, and is not u good thing for hutches. 

F. W. STORELL.—The article did not appear in our 
pages, but cheese-box wood might do if you use 
.screws instead of nails and have double the number 
of ribs. 

A New Header.— 1. See the advertisements in 
“ Exchange and Mart." 2. We had an article about 
thirty years ago, but the volume has long been out 
of print. 

NEW HEADER.—“Raymond Frt-zols,” by A. Laurie, 
appeared in our twelfth volume. 

F. WlLLCOX.—A ventriloquist does not actually throw 
his voice ; he appears to do so by imitating the 
*ound of a distant voice as it strikes the ear. We 
have not space hero to go into the question of 
ventriloquism and how to learn it. 8ome valuable 
hints will be found in “ The Boy's Own Book of 
Indoor Games and Recreations.’’ 

W. EXLEY.—Wo are interested in the picture postcard 
of Robin Hood's grave at Kirklees Park, Yorkshire. 
The resting-place of Little John has been pictured 
in our Note Book column. 


CLIFF NiCHOLLS, writing from Korumburra, Victoria, 
Australia, sends the following note which will no 
doubt interest many 44 B.O.P." readers:—“About 
eicht months ago there appeared in your paper an 
article on the making of a 4 Wireless Telegraphy 
Outfit.’ From this article and other books my 
brother has constructed an outht. Good results were 
acquired, but there was always tiie difficulty of getting 
an aerial up at a suitable distance and in a good *»pot. 
Ho has two 4o-feet poles at the sending end. but could 
not get a satisfactory receiving aerial at a good distance. 
This was got over by the use of a common kite. Thin 
wire was tied to the whole length of the string of the 
kite and the kite flown. The kite was then taken to 


a neighbouring hill and fastened; 
an 4 earth ’ was made with a recevoir 
tap and the receiving apparatus 
connected. Such good results were 
achieved at this distance (half-mile) 
that we have hopes of signalling at 
more than double the distance. I 
thought somo other of your readers 
might make use of the 4 kite idea,* 
which can also be utilised to get a 
rope over the top of a high tree. 

Then again the kite may be flown 
with wire alone. Of course in all 
cases tho wire must be extremely 
light or the kite very large. We 
found that a kite 30 inches high 
would amply support 30 S.W.G. wire 
in a decent wind. Another good idea 
is to practise flag signalling which 
may be used (if both are visible to 
each other) if only one sending 
apparatus is available.” 

R. COVE (Melbourne).—Your draw¬ 
ings of the medals presented to 
the champion Commonwealth team 
are very well done. We congratu¬ 
late you on the success of your 
company. 

Inquirer.—W e can give you the 
particulars you require, as the 
Report of the Royal National Life¬ 
boat Institution is to hand. The 
number of lives rescued by life¬ 
boats (in addition to 46 vessels and 
boats saved by them, and 122 
persons landed from vessels in dis¬ 
tress and lightships) during 1912 
was 687. The number of lives saved by shore-boats 
in the same period w as 172. 

D. S. JONES.—The Panama Canal was commenced by 
De Lesscps, the French engineer, in 1879, but was 
stopped ten years later. It was sold to the U.S.A. 


government in 1901 and work then recommenced. 
It will be completed in 1915. 

VICTOR N. PINTO (Bombay).—Write to 44 The Tailor 
and Cutter,’* Messrs. John Williamson Co. Ltd., 
4*2 Gerrard Street, W., or 44 The Tailoring World. 44 



Messrs. Davies & Co. Ltd., 17 Great Turnstile, W.C. 

P. S. ROWLANDS.—There is a Government Agricultural 
Training Farm at Scheyville, near Pitt Town New- 
South Wales. This is sometimes known as the 
“ Dreadnought Farm." Scheyville is 35 miles from 
Sydney, and about 5 miles from Windsor Station 
on the Richmond railway line. Application must 
be made by letter to the Director of Labour, New 
South Wales Government Offices, .Sydney. 

S. Gurnet.—A mong the numerous books on chess 
the three most useful to learners are Mr. E. E. 
Cunnington’s 44 Modem Chess Primer,” published 
by Routledge at two shillimrs, Mr. R. B. Swinton's 
“ Chess for Beginners,” published by Fisher Unwin 
at two shillings, and Mr. ii. F, L. Meyer's 44 Chess 
from Alphabet to Construction of Problems,” is-ued 
at seven shillings and sixponce. Mr. Meyer’s book 
differs from tho others in being in the international 
notation, as used in our chess columns of which he 
has long been the editor, and in it our series of 
lessons for beginners Wife reprinted. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTOR#*.— All manuscrii^ts intended 
for the Bov’s Own Paper timid be addressed to the 
Editor , 4 Bouverie Street E.C , and muM hare 
the name amt aiuirtss uf tin sciuur clearly icriUtn thrreon, 
and in any accompanying Utter THE TITLE OF T1IK 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
corrcsjiond regarding them , or hold himself in any tray 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces¬ 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing (hem. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Hilarious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them , at t/u ir disintion » 
to publish such works separately. Republieation by 
authors on their oun account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. : and whenever any special value is put upon 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated ichcn 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondc-nts are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no creep 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. Replies on all questions of any 
general interest are given in these columns in due 


A Bird of a Different Feather. 


course. 


German Master : “ Ach, TO you have—how say you ?— swaneig runs gemachtt m 
RETURNING batsman : “ Swan's egg t No, duck's egg. unfortunately 1 ” 


Letters must h* addressed to the Editor, 44 L.O.P .,** 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
auurissis v/ mem-yir* oj inc staff are not answered. 
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Under the Edge of 
the Earth: 

A Story of Three Chums and a Startling Quest. 


By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author of " In thr Hear!}* 
the SilerU Sta," eu. 

— 


ANGER had 
lurked unseen 
before; now, 
without warning, 
it came forth 
and stared them 
in the face. Just 
when the objects 
of their coming 
seemed to be 
within sight one 
false move, or 
merely one stroke 
of evil chance, might mean the loss of all. 
With the capture of the native it was 
evident that things must now move with 
speed if they were to move towards success; 
and that, \\ hatever fell out, there was like 
to be no lack of excitement and danger in 
the next few hours. 

By signs here, and hideously tortured 
words there, Gortez had wormed sufficient 
information out of their captive to convince 
them that Dennis had been taken prisoner 
by a nomad party. 

“ But what, can he mean by the Bad Spirit 
catching him ? ” asked Mr. Hutton, looking 
first at the Gaucho and then at the others 
in bewilderment. 

“ I think,” said Mr. Brant, “ we had better 
get back to the boat and discuss our plans 
there. We’ll bring our dusky friend along.” 

“ But—but—” began Mr. Hutton again, 
“ ‘ Bad Spirit get him.’ Brant, do you think 
he means they are going to—sacrifice my 
boy ? ” 

He uttered the last words in a tremulous 
whisper. 

“Notit, my good sir ! ” answered Brant, 
much more cheerfully than he really felt. 
“ I never heard of Patagonians sacrificing 
human beings.” 

“ Wo know so little of them,” answered 
the poor gentleman, trying to take comfort, 
but feeling the weight of his anxiety almost 
past bearing. They had turned and were 
making their way back with all speed. The 
legs of the unhappy Patagonian had been 
released, and his arms made fast behind, 
one end of the rope being in the strong hands 
of the seaman, who, holding the spear in 
readiness, drove the man forward, Gortez 
and the boys standing guard about them. 

Arrived at the pinnace they had fresh 
trouble with the poor wretch, who showed 
considerable unwillingness to go aboard. 
He was evidently under the impression that 
his days were like to be few and evil, once 
he had stepped on deck that curious craft. 
He struggled so violently that at length, 
much against his inclination, Mr. Hutton 
consented to Captain Pearson’s threatening 
him with the rifle. 

“ We can't let him go, sir,” said that 
officer. “ His secret goes with him, re¬ 
member, and our safety, too, perhaps.” 

As he spoke he fired his rifle into the air. 
The report and flash had the desired effect, 
and with the next movement of the gun 
in the direction of the savage that worthy 
made a sharp move towards the vessel, 
uttering a series of uncouth sounds which, 
after much repetition, the Gaucho inter¬ 
preted as a promise to go where desired, 
and to tell whatever might be wisher!. 
And, in token of this latter, he confessed 
that the camp where the white boy lay was 


CHAPTER XXV.—ONE LAST BOLD RUSH. 

a long day’s march up the river, near the 
bills. 

Morris and Kennedy watched him with 
not a little curiosity and amusement, as his 
eyes opened in company with his mouth, 
when the pinnace got under way and 
screwed her quick passage against the 
powerful current. 

“ He'll have plenty to think about while 
he's with us,” laughed Kenned}". “ He’ll 
imagine—hello, what now ? ” 

What now, indeed ! Both boys turned 
to follow the stare of the pinioned Patagon¬ 
ian, who having raised his eyes from the 
frothing wake of the vessel, had suddenly 
fixed them with re-awakening life upon a 
ridge of stones some way up the bank. Ho 
seemed to take new hope into his stricken 
soul; instinctively tried to raise his fettered 
hands, as though ho would wave some 
message to the shore : then, being brought 
to the painful memory of his bonds, he 
uttered a sharp cry, springing into the air, 
as if to attract the attention of some one 
afar off. The seaman in whose charge he 
was at once concluded, not unreasonably, 
that he meditated a rash plunge overboard, 
and threw himself upon him. 

“ Not this time, old lovelocks ! ” he ex¬ 
claimed, bringing the native with a thud to 
the deck. The words were unintelligible to 
‘‘ Old Lovelocks,” but the meaning was ren¬ 
dered perfectly clear by the man’s forcible 
action. 

Morris and Kennedy paid no heed to the; e 
gymnastics ; their attention was fixed on the 
shore. 

“ Can’t sec a thing,’’ said Kennedy, “ but 
that gentleman’s eyes arc sharper than mine, 
I expect.” 

“ Yes, but thcy r ’re not sharper than the 
diascope,” retorted Morris. 

He stepped down to the little cabin where 
the three elders were in consultation, and 
asked Mr. Brant to come out for a few 
moments. On learning the reason that 
good man adjusted the diascope and covered 
the ridge pointed out by Morris. 

“ H’m ! ” he said gravely. “Three 
natives lurking behind there.” 

He replaced his diascope and went up 
to Gortez, who was standing near the 
recumbent and scowling prisoner. 

“ There are three Indians over there,” 
he said. “ I caught sight of them just now.” 

“ Ah ! ” was the ready reply. “ Necessar 
that wo mako ver queek mar r-rtch ! ” 

“ You think they will warn the camp ? ” 

“ Si ! Si ! ” 

There could he little doubt that the success 
of the expedition now might depend entirely 
upon the speed of their movement. They 
must be prepared to run risks that at any 
other time they would shrink from. Captain 
Pearson himself superintended the move¬ 
ment of the little pinnace and her speed 
was increased to the maximum compatible 
with safety in a stream of unknown 
depths. To add to their difficulties, not 
only did the current become more rapid, 
but the river bed was now cut up by large 
rocks, some below the surface of the water, 
and their advance was, therefore, consider¬ 
ably retarded, and at last it became 
necessary to cut the dinghy loose, and risk 
the possibility of landing dryshod without 
it. 



They were able, however, to make reura 
better progress than any native afoot, in' 
he the speediest of his kind. They kept ketr 
look out for any further Indians, but ikn 
could be seen, and the Gaucho was abti 
to elicit from the prisoner that the ma 
they had left behind had no horses wit ha 
reach, a fear which had for the momrs 
made them wonder if, after all, they 
to run close to failure. 

“ That’s good ! ” exclaimed Mr. Hnttca. 
on hearing this. “ There’s still an excelkr 
chance for us, with a favourable passace 

Far ahead, but coming into clearrl 
range of vision, as the trusty little enf 
forced her way up the stream through its i 
many bends and tortuous windings, 
the outline of the snow-decked hills. After 
two hours’ anxious steaming they we* 
able to see through glasses that the chara* ’e: 
of the country near the base of the ran:; 
was less wild than that of the land throcr. 
wliich they hed come. There were tree? 
and signs of more copious herbage. 

They' decided, after another hour’s journey 
to make a halt near a bend in the no* 
foaming and shallowing water. To say 
nothing of the increasing danger in nav 
gat ion, it was considered too risky' to vet 
ture farther without reconnoitring an 
taking stock of their position. They w# 6 
anxious to see and survey the camp befor 
they themselves were observed. If it wen 
correct that the natives left behind wer- 
compelled to go afoot—there was, of course 
always a possibility that the prison* • 
might be lying—it was certain, in spite oi 
the tortuousness of the river’s course, tha - 
the pinnace had had a good start. 

After some difficulty they made fast 
a deep-water channel, where they cou!". 
leap from the rocks to the shore. Two rt 
the seamen remained in charge of the vessel 
and of the prisoner, whose bonds were ir.* 
creased, and who was taken below in 
of being sighted. From the evident excite 
ment of this worthy it was argued rightly 
that they were getting “ warm ” in the 
momentous search in which they wen 
engaged, and not one of the party but ei 
pericnccd the sensation of a long suspend 
about to be relieved, as they stepped very 
cautiously from the slippery rocks to the 
safer ground, and made their way in aflewe 
towards the bend under the bluff. Once 
round, and still seeing no sign of humar 
being, although in this part of the country 
bird and beast life seemed to be more pro 
lific, they continued their weary way, making 
as quick progress as possible, but 9eekir; 
cover as they went, behind stones, busker 
or rising ground. 

Allowing the others to outstrip him. Mr. 
Brant adjusted his diascope, and took a 
long and careful survey. It may have beer 
because he was becoming more accustomed 
to the use of the curious instrument, and 
also, perhaps, because, on this occasion, with 
added skill he bad the advantage of unusual 
quietness—the others had rounded the 
comer, and had not noticed his absence— 
but, be the cause what it might, he had 
reason to congratulate himself that his vision 
this time was the most perfect he had as yet 
obtained. 

Beyond the second turning, at a distance, 
so far as he could judge, of rather more than 
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" —■ a mile, he saw, slowly piecing itself in the 
reflector of (he diascope, the picture of the 
' M native camp, not far from the river edge, 
and backed by a cluster of pines. Two 
large fires burned in front and at the back 
.. of the camp, and he could discern many 
natives, men, women, and children. He 
saw, too, tho outlines of square huts. One 
of these was placed away from the rest, 
nearer the trees, and beside it a third and 
smaller fire was burning. There was no 
one at that time beside this fire, and he 
directed the full power of the diascope upon 
the hut itself. 

When he had taken his eyes from the 
instrument there was the same look of 
triumph in them that Morris had seen on 
that wonderful night in the room at Moor 
View. 

“ At last! ” he exclaimed. “ And now for 
tho final stroke ! ” 

He closed the instrument and replaced 
it gently in the case slung over his shoulder. 
It seemed almost as if he were looking 
1 ivingly upon it as he shut down and 
strapped the leather lid. Yet no warning 
presentiment told him that he had gazed 
his last through that marvellous appliance. 

When he had overtaken the others, he 
drew Mr. Hutton aside. 

“ I have just had a wonderfully good view 
through my diascope,” lie said in a low tone. 

Mr. Hutton gripped his arm. 

“ Have you seen him ? ” 

He nodded. 

“ He lies in a hut by himself, at the far 
end of the camp, which is about a mile away. 
Time is precious, and the dark will be on us 
soon. I want to get the lay of things in the 
open now. The diascope is invaluable, as 
you know, but it naturally cannot give me 
the clear-cut vision of the ordinary ray, and 
I propose, therefore, having gained the 
information I needed, to supplement it by 
■> the uhusI means.” 

: A halt was called. The small party pro¬ 

ceeded to take cover under shelter of a 
cluster of thick thorn-bushes, Messrs. Hutton 
and Brant detaching themselves,'and walking 
, cautiously forward. The former gentleman 
had his rifle slung behind him ; the latter 
had the diascope, but in his hand each 
carried a pair of field-glasses. 

Warily they went forward, being careful 
at each step not to expose themselves more 
than could be helped. They were some 
little h< ight above the river level, and when 
at last they reached the bend, the point of 
- vantage was excellent. The last drain of 
t that magnificent range of mountains which 
dominates the eastern portion of both of 
the great American Continents lay ahead of 
i them ; from its snowy slopes the river up 

,- which they came drew its rushing wateni. At 

; the broad baso of those proud, cold peaks 

of the Cordillera grew better herbage and 
many a belt of trees. Near the river, even 
with the naked eye, the camp was plainly 
* visible. By the river a group of horses 

f could be seen feeding upon the grass, though 

t even here this was not luxuriant; and about 

the camp were two or three dogs resting. 

. They turned their glasses on tho hut 

' standing apart from the rest, with its smaller 

f fire. Like the others it appeared to be made 

, of skins, stretched upon a rough frame of 

f wood. They saw, too, at the door of this 

. hut, meat and cereals placed as if for votive 

offering. As they looked a tall savage strode 
i towards the hut, and, drawing aside the 

i hanging skin w hich served for a door, thrust 

. in a long spear at the end of which was 

, suspended a vessel, presumably containing 

water or somo kind of drink. Just then 
1 the flame of the fire rose, and by its light 
they were able to look into the interior of 
\ the hut. Stretched upon a pallet in the 


centre lay a form, the only occupant of the 
small dwelling, so far as they could see. 

Mr. Hutton’s hand trembled as ho held 
his glasses and continued to gaze. Suddenly 
the figure sat bolt upright, and faced the 
light of the outside fire. Mr. Brant put his 
glasses down and looked at his companion. 

“ Don't shout! ” he said, laying a warning 
hand on his arm. “ And don’t get up.” 

The other turned to him. The curtain 
had fallen and he could see no more into the 
hut. 

“ Thanks ! ” he said with a little gasp. 
“ I nearly did ! But—but—thore : I’m all 
right now. Oh, thank God ! It’s my son, 
and he’s olive ! ” 

In less than an hour it would be dark 
enough to venture across the intervening 
space, and by making a detour they might 
hope to come to the dotached hut without 
attracting tho attention of tho natives. 

“ It must be to-night! ” said Mr. Hutton. 

His face was aglow with renewed hope : 
his old cheeriness, so long damped, had 
already begun to reassert itself. 

“ Yes,” answered Brant, “ it must cer¬ 
tainly be to-night.” 

There was a double reason for this: the 
first, the desire for no delay: the second— 

Mr. Hutton had probably forgotten the 
second for the moment, but to Mr. Brant 
it had been ever present. To him it was, 
indeed, the first. In his mind he saw the 
tousled natives making their way back to 
the settlement with their well-nigh un¬ 
believable story of a fire-boat fighting tho 
river’s force. A magic fire-boat it must be 
to them, but that was no guarantee that 
the spear-armed men would fear to attack it. 
No, it must be to-night, and early at that. 

Ay, early at that. They had been making 
observations, and planning out through the 
glasses, the best course to follow when the 
friendly darkness came, and it was whilst 
doing this that Mr. Brant had caught sight 
of the men whoso arrival he feared. They 
were farther away from the river than the 
rescue party, and for this he felt thankful. 


Undoubtedly these men would have all a 
savage’s cunning in tracking, and it was 
well that the two routes had not crossed. 
Their surest safety lay in the belief of the 
Patagonians that they were not yet ashore. 

He drew Mr. Hutton’s attention to the 
men. Only throo feather-tipped spear¬ 
heads could bo seen, and an occasional 
glimpse of a long-haired poll, as the natives 
made their way along a covering ridge. 

“ Yes, it must certainly be to-night,” they 
both said, speaking in whispers ; then they 
returned stealthily to the others. 

“ Ah,” said Gortez, when he had heard 
their news, “it is queek mar-r-rtch now, 
indeed. Indianos hear wo come.” 

“ They’ll wait till daylight before they 
make a move, I suppose ? ” said Mr. Hutton 
anxiously. 

“ No 1 No ! Before morning they cr-r-eep 
out.” 

Morris sprang up. 

“ Yes ! ” be exclaimed. “ I see. They’ll 
come along the banks to meet the boat. 
They’ll spot it, and unless those fellows 
aboard are pretty spry-” 

Captain Pearson interposed. Active, alert, 
courageous, with an experience that had 
taught him quick action in an emergency, 
he had already made his plans. 

“ We must act at once,” he said. “ I will 
return to the boat; those fellows are good 
men enough, but they’ll want some one in 
authority. You gentlemen should press 
forward soon. If the boat is attacked 
before your return, we shall put off into the 
stream and tako risks ; we’ll just have to. 
But in any case, we shall not leave the neigh¬ 
bourhood without you. We may have to 
drop down a bit, and you will be well advised 
to make along the high land to meet us, but 
we’ll put back at full speed as soon as we’ve 
enticed the beggars away from the landing 
place. Oh, we’ll do it somehow ! ” 

Somehow ! The dogged, determined some¬ 
how of the average .Englishman, that has 
done so much in the past, and shall, let 
us hspe, do so much in the long future. 


(To be cotUinued.) 







Agreeable Intelligence. 


“I think Bullinger wants you, Smithers.” 

“ Oh—What for ? ” ., , , . _ , ,. 

“ i don't know exactly, but he’s rushing round his room and shouting and 
spluttering out something about— 4 where's that blithering young ass of a fag of 
mine ? Won’t I give him a licking for putting my muddy footer boots on the top 
of my Sunday best togs! 
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The Gall-Fly. 



One of 


Nature’s Curiosities. 




W hen these twigs of thorn were first put 
into my hands, with these curious- 
looking sorts of horns on them, I own to 
having been very puzzled to know what they 
were, or to account for their existence in 
any way. The only thing one was told was 
that they came from Africa, that wonderful 
continent so full of surprises. 

Soon, however, I saw from the hole in that 
top pair of horns that the grow th was very 


air, flying and buzzing and sporting with its 
fellows, till at last it settles dow n, and finding 
some such leaf or twig as it thinks will suit, 
deposits an egg therein, and the whole circle 
of this curious life begins again. 

We are told that the tumour, or gall, is 
duo to the morbid action of an irritating 
fluid deposited with and round the egg, and 
it seems that the egg is always placed on 
some vein or joint, where the juices and sap 
run up. The egg forms some sort of stop¬ 
page of the natural flow, and the irritant 
fluid alters its ordinary nature, so that 
instead of going to form some part of the 
plant, it swells up into something quite 
different. 

There are many sorts of gall-flies in this 
country—more still abroad—but in all 
cases each species is addioted to a particular 
plant and even to a particular part of that 
plant. Thus the 
oak gall keeps only 
to the oak, and the 
rose gall to the 
rose. 

Here, in this gall 
on the thorn, you 
see that the egg 


must have been 
deposited when 
this twig was very 
young, when it was 
soft and green and 
could be easily 
pierced; before, 
too, the terrible 
hooked thorns had 
been grown. 
There, just at the 
very point where 
they were to be 
hatched, the eggs were deposited, and as 
the days went on and the life juices of the 
plant came flowing up this twig, where 
there were no eggs deposited, nature made 
those sharp thorns. 

But where the eggs had been laid that flow 
of life and sap was distorted, the little insect 
now come to life turned and turned, feeding 
on certain of the juices ; grow ing day by day, 
ho caused the vegetable deposit to make 
round his ugly little body this curious 
structure, more like the horns of some wild 
animal than a vegetable product. 

Here, it is clear that it is no straining of 
language to say that the plant was trying 


different from that of any ordinary purely 
vegetable growth, and gradually it dawned 
on me what they really were—they were 
nothing but galls. 

Now, you know that an oak apple, or oak 
gall, is the action of an insect, which in its 
perfect state is a fly. The fly deposits one 
or more eggs, as the case may be, in the leaf, 
stem, stalk, branch, and sometimes even into 
the very root of the plant, and in due course 
that egg hatches, becomes a little grub, lives 
its little life in this curious house that it 
causos to grow round itself, and then in due 
time emerges from its very circumscribed 
home a perfect fly, dancing in the summer 


to make a hooked thorn, but that b> r reason 
of this b’ttle parasite it was thwarted in its 
intention. Still it tried, and tried, always 
wanting to make this sharp hook, but never 
quite succeeding. 

In the coming summer if you look about 
in the woods and fields, in the hedges, on 
the grass, you will see many examples of 
these varying forms of parasitic creatures’ 
homes. 

C. W. 


^ ^ 


TARPEIA THE TRAITRESS. 

By W. J. HA WEES, M.A. 

r ! maid Tarpeia from the rock 
Beheld the Sabine host; 

And as she looked came to her mind. 

Her sire Tarpeius' boast. 

“ No foe of Rome can enter here. 

The while I bold the keys; 

None dares to climb the precipice. 

The citadel to seize I ” 

And as she gazed upon the foe. 

She saw on every wrist 
The gleam of golden bra cl eta where 
The sun’s last rays had kissed. 

She passed along the outer wall 
Just by the postern gate. 

For there in vain the Sabine guards 
For many a day had sate. 

" What wilt thou give me?*’ quoth the maid, 
" O Soldiers, if I say 
How ye may win this fortress grim 
Along the hidden way ? ” 

'* Ask what thou wilt, fair maid,” they said. 

She answered, “ Give to me 
What each one wears on his left hand. 

For my reward to be.” 

The sun had set, and stealthily 
She sped along the wall, 

And through the darkness of the night 
The Sabines heard her call. 

The postern gate is opened wide. 

The Sabines enter fast; 

The guard is slain—they ore within— 

The sentinels are passed. 

Then, ere the dawn steals o’er the sky, 

'Ihe citadel is won, 

And of the trusty guard within 
Remains alive not one. 

" Now pay me,” cries the treacherous maid, 

" The promises ye owe; 

And I will leave this place of death 
And on my way will go.” 

Then answered Titus Tatius, who 
Was chief among them all; 

And from the citadel his men 
Came hastening at his caii- 

“ Take thy reward ! ” And as he spake 
From his left hand he took 
No ring of gold, but shield of bronze 
(Her limbs with terror shook). 

And here, by Sabine shields o’erwhelmod. 

The treacherous maiden fell; 

And of her end and how she died. 

The Romans know full well. 

Tarpeia perished, but there stands. 

I'prising like a sword, 

The citadel, a witness still 
Of Treachery's reward. 
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Problem No. 138. 

By Arthur Faynk (London). 
Black. 


White. 

White to move and win. 


A problem of the built-up or specially 
composed class, in which our corres¬ 
pondent excels. It ia a novel idea in which 
the compound character of the coup is analys- 
able into a triple “ stroke,” the tinal being 
arrived at by a short series of forcing moves. 
We offer these comments as a clue to 
encourage the sending in of solutions on 
a postcard. 


Solution to Problem No. 137. 

By C. J. Greensword (Tottenham). 

Position : Black men on 2, 12 ; K 28. 
White men on 10, 20; K 18. White to 
move and win. 

1&—14 24—19 20—11 2—11 15— 6 

28—24 9— 5 19—10 5— 1 1—10 

14— 9 (o)12—16 11— 7 W. wins 

(a) 19—24, 10—6, 2—9, 5—14, 24—19, 
14—10 and White wins by a phase of the 
regular termination known in the text books 
as the “ First Position.” 


Games. 

Game No. 77.—“ Switcher.” 


The subjoined game illustrates for the 
vouiig player how this opening teems with 
trappy manoeuvres:— 


11—10 

17—14 

13—22 

29—25 

(0)15—19 

21—17 

10—17 

26—17 

11—15 

24—10 

9—13 

21—14 

15—18 

30—2(5 

10—19 

25—21 

6—10 

24—20 

2— 6 

23—16 

8—11 

22—17 

4— 8 

28—24 

12—19 


Drawn. 


{a) Here the very natural-looking attack 
by way of 6—9 loses prettily for Black. 
We diagram the position, try to find the 
t; shot ” without the aid of the play :— 

_black._ 


24:—19 
15—24 
20—16 
12—19 
27—20 
18—27 


WHITE. 

White to move and win. 



Historic Rebellions at the: 

Schools. 


Public 


Bop 



F. 


I N this article 
I only in- 
tend to deal 
with what the 
great schools 
did in the past 
in the way of 
rebelling, and no remarks 
made here regarding any 
school are to be taken as 
at all applying to it at 
present, either with re¬ 
spect to boys, masters, 
or regulations, unless ex¬ 
pressly stated as doing 
so. The rebellions at 
various times in our chief public schools 
have many of them become quite historic, 
and as such will be dealt with here. 

Marlborough College has perhaps gained 
as great a reputation for rebellions as any of 
our famous schools, especially when one 
remembers that it is not yet seventy yeara 
old. Of course there were particular cir¬ 
cumstances that led to so many and such 
notable rebellions on the part of the early 
Marlburians. Yet, when all has been said 
and all excuses made, the reputation that 
Marlborough had for discontent and rowdy¬ 
ism from its beginning until twenty years 
after that auspicious occasion was enough 
to have absolutely ruined any school in the 
land, however long and strong its history 
and connections. Indeed, that Marlborough 
ever survived the storms it then passed 
through so as to have become the wonderful 
school that it is to-day, is one of the finest 
tributes that can possibly be paid to its 
greatness. 

The worst of many rebellions that took 
place at Marlborough College was that which 
broke out on November 5, 1851. The 
teaching staff was inefficient and unsettled, 
owing to meagre salaries and the school’s 
doubtful reputation. The catering was very 


vonsus Master in Open Warfare. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 

bad. Five hundred boys were packed to¬ 
gether in a sort of barrack-life, where the 
control over them was wretchedly ineffective, 
both as to its quantity and quality. For 
some years discipline had been getting 
worse and worse. Poaching in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, general fights, wholesale discon¬ 
tent, had been practically rife for a long 
time, whilst insubordination and flogging 
were everyday occurrences. At last matters 
culminated in a terrible rebellion at the 
school. 

From November 5 absolute anarchy 
and dreadful chaos reigned supreme for a 
week. Fireworks and bonfires were the 
common round of each day, and a vast num¬ 
ber of very valuable things belonging to the 
school itself was destroyed. The boys 
appeared to have gone mad. *nd several 
masters were treated very roughly in their 
efforts to quell the revolution. 

The first quietening of the most dangerous 
spirits came from concessions to their de¬ 
mands, rather than from severe measures. 
When at last peaco and order had been 
restored there was a large number of 
expulsions, and many more involuntary 
removals, ere Marlborough began to resume 
its normal aspoct of a public school. But 
the Head Master had to resign in despair, 
acknowledging that his system had alto¬ 
gether broken down. 

This was probably the worst and most 
drastic rebellion that any of our biggest 
public schools have ever known, though 
there were many other struggles between 
the boys and masters at Marlborough both 
before this and for some years afterwards. 
Dr. Cotton was the Head who began to break 
the back of these periodical rebellions there, 
and Dr. Bradley may be said to have com¬ 
pleted the unenviable work. By the time 
that Dr. Farrar came to Marlborough (1871) 
the college had settled down to its great 
future, and began to give promise of taking 


its place with the finest of English public 
schools. 

There have been numerous rebellions at 
Eton, several of them very serious ones. Of 
course it is almost impossible that a great 
school with so many boys should go on for 
four or five centuries without certain erup¬ 
tions now and then. Five very notable 
oppositions to recognised authority stand 
out prominently at the school by the Thames, 
those of 1729, 1766, 1768, 1783, and one 
under Dr. Keate, about 1832. Of these by 
far the worst were “The Great Rebellion ” 
in 1768 and that under Keate. 

The “ Great Rebellion ” followed soon 
after the commencement of Dr. Foster’s 
headmastership. He was not a strong man, 
so far as control and management of boys 
went. The origin of the dispute was a- 
quarrel between the Sixth Form prepositors 
and the assistant masters. One of the latter 
reported a prepositor for a supposed insult 
in Eton’s High Street, and later he seized the 
boy and dragged him before Foster to be 
flogged. 

At this time all the prepositors entered 
the room and threatened to resign bodily if 
thoir comrade was punished. He was 
flogged, and they resigned. There was a 
tremendous row and excitement the next 
day when all refused to do their duties. 
Foster ordered the prepositors to leave the 
school. They held a great meeting of all 
Etonians in the playing-fields, and the pre¬ 
positors with their followers resolved to 
secede to Maidenhead. There were about 
one hundred and sixty of them who arranged 
to go. 

They marched in order from Eton to an 
inn at Maidenhead, throwing all their school¬ 
books into the Thames over Windsor Bridge 
as they went. Other boys broke the windows 
of Dr. Foster’s house. One master rode over 
to Maidenhead to try to make peace and 
persuade them to return, but they refused. 
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Divided counsels and indecisive leadership, 
however, caused them next day to march 
back to Eton with an offer to surrender on 
certain conditions. Foster rejected all sub¬ 
mission on terms, and would only accept 
it unqualified. When three of the older boys 
gave way, the rank and file were at a loss 
what to do. Some submitted and were well 
flogged ; others fled home, and were mostly 
sent back to be punished; several were 
flogged without surrendering at all. 

The reception that the then Marquess of 
Granby gave his two hopefuls who returned 
home is a fair specimen of what many boys 
got. He had heard privately of their 
running away, but received them with an 
air of astonishment. 

“ Well, boys, what has brought you here ? ’* 
“ We have left Eton, 9ir.” 

“ So I see. Why ? ” 

“ Oh, we’ve been used so badly ! Dr. 
Foster bas driven the boy3 away, so we 
came homo, like the rest did.” 

“ Very good, very good ! And you would 
like to go to the play to-night, ch, boys ? ” 

“ Oh yes ; it’s very kind of you, sir ! ” 

“ Well, you shall go to the play to-night 
for your own pleasure. Then to-morrow 
you shall return to Eton and Foster, and be 
well flogged, for mine ! ” 

And the Marquess kept his word, too. 

As to the rebellions under Keate they were 
frequent, but they were perhaps worst about 
1832. Some account of Keate’s floggings 
has been given in a former article in this 
paper. For some wrong-doing Keate ordered 
the Eton boys to answer three addi¬ 
tional “ Absences ” at 1, 7.15, and 8 p.m., 
each half-holiday, until further notice. 
About a hundred boys agreed to shirk the 
7.15 call and to refuse to be flogged if 
summoned to the block ! 

So at 7.15 only one little boy was found 
peeping out of the schoolroom door, and 
Keate seized him. As, however, it was clear 
that the resistance was organised and 
general, whilst to send away a fifth of the 


school was out of the question, Keate acted 
with great diplomacy. He asked the 
assistant-masters to meet him after lock-up 
at 8.45, and made his arrangements. As 
soon as all the boys, not guessing what was 
about to happen, were in bed in their separate 
houses, Keate made the tutors bring them 
along in batches of half-a-dozen at a time, with 
the aid of other masters, and he flogged most 
of them severely, though one or two who 
refused to bend down and defied him, being 
encouraged by their friends, w ere there and 
then expelled. But the famous Head Master 
had broken the neck of the rebellion, and it 
says much for the Etonian character that 
as he walked abroad on the following 
Monday he was cheered loudly, even by 
many of the victims of the punishment w ho 
admired his force of character and smart 
ruse. 

Rugby was the scene of one of the moat 
famous of school rebellions that history 
records. This was in 1797 when Henry 
Ingles was its head. The boys had christ¬ 
ened Ingles “ The Black Tiger,” and he was 
walking down the town one day when he 
heard sounds of firing as he passed one of 
the boarding-houses. He went into the 
yard and saw a boy named Astley firing 
cork bullets at windows. Being asked where 
ho had bought the powder Astley replied 
“ At Rowell’s.” Rowell, a grocer, was visi¬ 
ted by Ingles, and stated that he had not 
sold Astley powder, but tea ! He showed 
Ingles the entry in his hook, which was 
certainly “ Tea,” and the master, believing 
him, flogged Astley for lying. 

The fat was now in the fire, and the whole 
school revenged itself on Rowell by breaking 
all his windows for his having said that a 
Rugby boy told lies. Then Dr. Ingles 
ordered that the Fifth and Sixth Forms 
should pay for the damage, as ho said they 
ought to have stopped the riot. They drew- 
up a round robin, and refused absolutely to 
pay anything. Then, guessing that stern 
measures would follow, they started rebellion 
(To be concluded.) 


forthwith by blowing open the door of the 
Head Master’s house with a petard. 

Next day they obtained possession of the 
school-bell and rang it loudly as a signal of 
revolt, whilst scores of fags were dispatched 
in all directions with “ the fiery cross ” to 
rouse all the clans. The boys then blocked up 
the passage by which the doctor came from 
his house to the big school, following which 
they broke every window, and, dragging out 
the benches, desks, wainscotting, and books, 
made a great bonfire of them in the Close ! 

Crowds of delighted spectators watched 
the strange proceedings from the Dunchurch 
Road, but Ingles himself dared not appear 
on the scene before the furious scholars. He 
sent hurriedly for the assistant-masters, but 
as it was Saturday afternoon most of them 
had discreetly got well away from Rugby, 
and so were unavailable. 

It was a local magistrate who had to 
settle matters at last. He called for the 
horse-dealers, who came armed with their 
long whips, that made serious weapons 
against unarmed boys. He marched with 
these men upon the Close, but the rebels 
then retired to the famous “ Island,” which 
was a real island then, with a moat too broad 
for anv ordinary jumper to clear, and w ith 
w ater nearly six feet deep. There w as only one 
small drawbridge, and this the mutineers 
drew up after them w hen they had crossed. 

The magistrate’s strategy was too good 
for them, however. Whilst he was reading 
the Riot Act in front, and thus keeping their 
attention on him, the drovers were wading 
across the moat behind, and thus the position 
was carried. The vengeance of Dr. Ingles 
was severe indeed, a large number of the 
ringleaders being expelled, amongst whom 
were a future famous bishop and a general! 
But it is safe to say that most of those who 
were not expelled, but flogged, wished that 
expulsion had been their lot also, rather 
than what they did get, so terrible was *tlie 
punishment meted out by the angry Head 
Master. 




The Idol, with the: 
Ivory Eyes. 


By 8ERCOMBE GRIFFIN, 

Author of “ Between the Two,” 

" The Middy and Midi,” etc., etc. 


was wanting 
some minutes to 
the half-hour 
when, on the 
following even¬ 
ing. the three 
soldier lads and 
Myouk set out 
for the Pagoda. 
The lieutenant’s 
monkey was 
attached to the 
end of a chain 
which was wound round the drummer’s 
wrist so securely that it was impossible for 
Myouk to get loose. At least, it would 
have been impossible if the chain had been 
a perfect one. Neither Bill Jackson, Jack 
Coombs, nor Dick Brow'n knew’ that in tho 
chain there was a faulty link. And on 
that faulty link depended the life of Jack 
Coombs. 

Evening wa* descending rapidly, as it 


CHAPTER II. 

always does in the tropics, and the lads 
went whistling up the road to the Pagoda, 
chatting to each other mostly of hidden 
treasure, and glorious rubies like the ones 
they already possessed—only bigger, and 
pagoda chambers where golden gods lay 
concealed. 

“ Berhaps it owdn’t be right to take the 
treasure for ourselvee,” said Jack, pre¬ 
sently. 

** Put yer ’ead in a bag, Jack; which 
is best, eh ?—for us to have the stuff and 
‘ discourage hidolatry,’ as the padre said 
at las’ church parade, or let the treasure 
lie useless in that silly coal hole where no 
one can see it ? ” 

“ Zomehow I’m thenkin’ thic treasure 
ain’t ourn," Jack Coombs was ruminating 
in that slow, straightforward way that the 
Dovonian has. “ I tell ye what, lads—we 
’ull ask Lieutenant Zelwcrthy, that us ’ull.” 

The other two agreed, while Bill re¬ 
marked : “ When wo have got the old 


treasure, we will ’ave it carted to the 
lieutenant’s rooms, an’ he ’ull act square, 
you bet your bottom dollar! ” 

Myouk, hearing his master’s name 
mentioned, tried to join in the convene* 
tion, and chattered volubly. The monkey 
was accustomed to be taken out by 
certain of the soldier lads, mainly by 
Jack, for his master could not conveni¬ 
ently take the monkey to all the social 
functions that he was expected to 
attend 

Myouk was looking very demure and well 
behaved to-day; his monkey brains were 
busy with mischievous ambitions; there 
was a faulty link in his chain—and be 
knew it; the secret must be kept till he 
could use his knowledge to its full advan¬ 
tage : then when he sighted one of those 
grand white ladies wearing great feathery 
hats, or when one of those big round balls 
that the 6oldiors loved to kick came his 
way, or when he drew near one of those 
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native stalls where sweetmeats were ex¬ 
posed for sale—on one or other of these 
occasions he could test the strength of 
the faulty link : there was no knowing 
what glorious opportunity might arise ! 

“ Wonder if we shall find the pongyi 
in his usual place? ” queried Dick, as they 
came in sight of the gigantic dragons that 
sat, carved in stone, at the entrauce to the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda. 

“The old geeser squats at the foot of ’is 
queer idol—lives there is my erpinion,” 
announced Bill with emphasis. “ D’yer 
think, Dicky, that the treasure chamber 
Ib somewhere near by? ” 

“ Don’t think so—no,” replied Dick. 
44 The treasure chamber is at the very 
centre of a pagoda usually, and often they 
build the pagoda all around it. Some 
Burmese friends of my father told me 
there was a passage leading to the Shwe 
Dagon treasure, but that no one dare 
enter, as the place was guarded by giants 
and dwarfs and btloos and mats and all 
sorts of awful ghosties; and they made 
father promise never to try to find the 
deadly spot.” * 

** Gam wi’ yer rubbish! ” said Bugler 
Bill. 44 If there is any treasure, we shall 
see it to-night; but I’ll be bound there 
ain’t no gold and rubies knockin’ rawnd.” 

4 ‘ The old monk gave us rubies right 
enuff; he can’t do no fairer, fur shure ! ” 
stoutly asserted Drummer Coombs. 

By this time the trio were ascending the 
Pagoda stairs, meeting many of the 
native worshippers descending; for it was 
at this hour that the stalls and booths 
erected for the accommodation of tho 
pilgrims were dismantled, the monks 
retired to their monasteries, and the 
religious folk to their homes; and soon, 
all the life that would remain would be a 
few pilgrims from a great distance, a few 
stall holders, a few pagoda slaves, many 
snarling pariah dogs, and—the fierce old 
fanatic at the foot of the Idol with the 
Ivory Eyes amongst the labyrinth of 
shrines and temples at the north-east 
corner. 

The soldier lads found the monk as they 
had expected, deep in meditation—a medi¬ 
tation, had they only known it, in which 
he pictured the mangled body of an English 
boy offered in sacrifice to hie brazen god. 

44 Hail, young English thakins said he, 
watching them through slits behind which 
his eyes hid. 44 The time has come; I am 
growing old, and the secret must not die 
with me. Were not the rubie€ true gems ? ” 

Quickly Dick translated the monk’s 
words to his two friends; and they re¬ 
sponded, using the one Burmese phrase 
they, could say : “Goung bee which is 
equivalent to the English 44 All right.” 

Myouk had retired chattering to the 
shelter of the drummer boy’s sun helmet, 
from behind which the monkey stole occa¬ 
sional glances at the figure in the yellow 
robe, whom he evidently feared. 

The monk, narrowly watching Jack, con¬ 
tinued : 44 To-night I will lead you to the 

• A. friend and myself were engaged in a minor 
treasure hunt, and on my friend as -ot ting that we 
would di.-tcover this passage to the Shwe Dagon 
treasure, our Burmese friends, with tears in their eyes, 
beg;od us to deust from so hazardous an enterprise. 
They knew, they said, of soldier thakins who had 
entered this passage, but—had never come out again. 
—S. G. 



treasure chamber of the Pagoda; yet, if 
ye would have rae do so, ye must obey my 
commands implicitly. Else, danger, great 
black danger, will overwhelm you. ' Ye 
did receive a ruby; thousands of nobler 
rubies may be yours to-night—rubiee for 
ever and always.” 

I am not sure that Bugler Dick trans¬ 
lated the monk’s words as I have just done, 
or, maybe, the boys would have noticed a 
menace in the last clause. Bill was a trifle 


pity was replaced by a carefully concealed 
malignity. 

“Tell the boy with the round red face 
that his monkey cannot enter the treasure 
chamber and thus defile the abode of the 
Nats,” ordered the monk. 

Dick did as requested. 

44 Tell the monk chap that if Myouk 
can’t come, then I sha’n’t come, neither,” 
said the indignant drummer. 44 The lieu¬ 
tenant said I wur tu look after the monkey, 
an’ I owdn’t loose the little animal for all 
the treasure in the wur-r-r-rld—zo there ! ” 

As he heard the purport of Jack’s words, 
the fierce fanatic in the yellow robes could 
scarcely suppress a 6mile of triumph, and 
even Jack was alarmed at the baleful 
glance that followed ; yet it seemed as 
if no danger threatened him , for it was 
Bill Jackson and Dick Brown that the 
monk motioned to follow 
him, while he gave orders 
that Jack Coombs was to 
await his friends’ return. 

Bugler Bill was ready, 
however, for any 
treachery. “This old 
cove is a fishy customer, 
you bet ! But I lay odds 
that Dicky and I can 
settle his 
hash if he 
gets up to 
any mischief. 
Anyway, if 
we don’t re- 


soon, 


“Jack . . . hastily stepped back as a cobra came crawling over the paved ground towards 
the Idol." [See p. 792.) 


suspicious, but Jack never suspected any¬ 
one, and Dick’s head was too full of the 
treasure to leave room for thoughts of 
treachery on the monk’s part. 

It was Jack who asked Dick to toll the 
old monk that they did not wish to take 
what wasn’t his—the monk’s—to give ; 
they did not wish to have what belonged 
by right to the Pagoda; they were honest 
English chaps. 

There wa6 the merest suspicion of pity 
in the pongyi'8 face when he heard the 
translation of Jack’s speech, but almost 
instantly the fierce eyes glanced up at the 
brazen Idol with the Ivory Eves, and the 


you kick up a shindy and set the police on 
the old geeser’s track.” 

Jack promised ; and then he watched his 
chums follow the monk and disappear 
amongst the myriads of tiny pagodas, idol 
shrines, stone dragons and elephants, and 
teak temples with which that remote corner 
of the Pagoda w 7 a6 crammed. A strange 
and unaccountable feeling of dread came 
creeping over him. 

A vampire, or flying-fox, evvooped down 
from a lofty palm, its musky odour turning 
him half sick with disgust. Myouk uttered 
a scream and, trembling with terror, huddled 
closely to the drummer’s neck. 
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Jack tried to whistle. 

Somehow he soon ceased; it seemed out 
of place in the weird silence that had 
fallen upon the deserted Pagoda. He 
could only hear the distant chant of a 
belated worshipper, and the squeaks of a 
rat that had been pounced upon by a roam¬ 
ing pariah dog. 

Jack looked up at the Ivory Eyes; he 
could have sworn they had moved. What 
colour could the pupils be ? He gazed 
fascinated at the idol, half expecting to 
see the whites of the Ivory Eyes roll round 
and reveal the pupils, w'hich would be 
black and staring and impossible to resist— 
eyes that would draw him to destruction. 
It was a ridiculous thought, he knew, but 
he could not help thinking it. 

Myouk, too, seemed fascinated by the 
eyes of ivory. 

The drummer wondered how long the 
image of brass had stood there; wondered 
what stories the idol could tell if it could 


speak; wondered who might have placed 
those eyes of ivory in that face of brass. 

A rustling sound disturbed his imagina¬ 
tions—a sound as of something being 
dragged over a dusty ground. Myouk 
suddenly gripped Jack’s ear, making 
strange sounds as of great terror. 

It was only just in time that Jack 
realised hie danger. Hastily he stepped 
back as a cobra came crawling over the 
paved ground towards the Idol with the 
Ivory Eyes. 

At a safe distance the drummer boy 
watched the venomous snake wreathe 
itself around the base of the brazen image 
and go curling upwards towards the ivory 
eyes. It was not an entirely new sight to 
see a cobra, but it was distinctly uncanny 
to watch it climbing eo. 

A movement in the banyan tree to his 
right made Jack look aside for a moment; 
it was only a couple of musk-cats sporting 
amongst the branches. But,before he could 
return hie gaze to the reptile and the image 
of brass the cobra had disappeared as 
completely as if the idol had swallowed it 
up. 

Myouk was glaring at the idol with a 
terrified interest. 

Jack pinched himself to be assured that 
he was not suffering from nightmare. “ I 
be ztruck wi’ the blue divils or summat, 
I du reckon, I du; the other chaps is 
gettin’ all the sport an' I be gettin’ all 
the-” 

But what Jack thought he was getting 
cannot be recorded, for, glancing to the 
left at the sound of a step, he was startled 
to see the old monk—without hie chums ! 

44 Whore are my friends 1 ” cried Jack, 


forgetting that the old Burman epoke no 
English, and that Dick was no longer there 
to interpret. 

The monk shook his shaven head. Then, 
producing a wallet from the folds of his 
yellow robe, he extracted a scrap of paper. 
He handed the much soiled note to Jack, 
with signs that the lad should read it. 

With feverish haste the drummer 
smoothed out the creases and, spite of the 
grime, was able to make out the words 
written thereon in English : 

“ The Way to the Treasure Chamber. 
Stand upon the Lap of the Image and 
Press the Ivory Eyes with your Thumb.” 
Such was the message written with in¬ 
delible pencil, but with no signature, and 
nothing to afford any clue as to the writer. 

Jack commenced to question the Burman 
monk, but soon 6aw that he might as well 
have addressed a deaf-mute; the pongyi 
neither understood nor spoke English. 
Beckoning to Jack to ascend the pedestal 


whereon the Idol with the Ivory Eyes stood, 
the old man fixed his blazing eyes upon 
the young soldier’s face. 

Drummer Jack Coombs had never felt 
so strange and helpless in his life as he 
felt at that moment. A crowd of questions 
surged through his brain. What had be¬ 
come of his comrades? Why had the 
monk enticed them away with a talk of 
showing them the treasure ? Why did the 
monk favour him and allow Myouk to be 
present? Who had written the message 
on the dirty scrap of paper? Why did 
the monk’s eyes stare at him so ? 

While Jack Coombs stands there at the 
foot of the Idol with the Ivory Eyes, unde¬ 
termined what to do—and it is well that he 
does, for his life depends upon his delay — 
let us see what has become of the two 
buglers. 

The monk had led them swiftly to a 
remote corner of the Pagoda platform, 
where was a door heavily studded 
with iron nails. Inserting a key in the 
massive lock, and lighting the way with 
a candle taken from a shrine on the way 
thither, the monk signed to the two boys 
to follow. They found themselves in a 
curious compartment that might have been 
hewn out of the solid rock for all the light 
there was; by the light of the candle they 
were able to perceive numbers of idols in 
various stages of decay and repair. 

“ I don’t reckon this much cop,” re¬ 
marked Bill. “ It looks more like as if 
we were in the repairing shop than in the 
treasure chamber of the Pagoda.” Which 
remark Dick translated for the monk’s 
benefit. 


The latter started as if detected, and 
quickly stooped to the floor, where he 
showed the soldier lads an iron ring seem¬ 
ingly fastened into the solid rock. 

“ The soldier thakins must pull very- 
hard, and when the door swings back we 
will walk to the very heart of the pagoda, 
to the chamber where the treasure lies— 
the treasure of gold, silver, emeralds, 
diamonds, and rubies.” 

Dick Brown translated the speech and. 
fired by the vision of untold wealth, the 
buglers tugged at the iron ring with all 
their might and main. 

“ Pheugli ! ” exclaimed Dick, after some 
strenuous pulling. 44 We don’t seem to 
move it, yer know.” 

“ Nor never shall! ” shouted Bill, as he 
sprang to his feet—to find the monk had 
disappeared, and to hear the door clang to 
after the wily old villain. They had been 
trapped. They were prisoners. 

• • • • • • 

Who had written that pencilled message ? 
This was the question agitating Jack’s mind 
as he stood hesitating to ascend to the lap 
of the image; it certainly was not written 
by his friends; it looked a6 if it had been 
written years ago. 

It would have decided Jack there and 
then had he known that the writer, an 
Australian gold-digger, lay dead within 
ten minutes of writing the message that 
was to lure other Britishers to their fate. 
(The tragic story of the Australian and 
the Gold Bell must be told on some other 
occasion.) 

The fierce old fanatic stood eyeing Jack 
in a menacing and intense manner; and, 
scarcely realising what was happening, the 
soldier lad was being dominated by the 
malign influence of the fiendish old monk. 

It was Myouk who created a diversion : 
Myouk wanted to investigate those white 
ivory eyes that stared at him without wink¬ 
ing; Myouk was anxious to test the un¬ 
reliability of the faulty chain. The monkey 
sprang from Jack’s shoulders. 

The chain snapped, and Myouk was up 
on the outstretched hand of the idol before 
either the Burmese monk or the British 
bugler could prevent him. On miechief 
bent, Myouk looked up at the Ivory Eyes : 
the eyes protruded somewhat, and their 
appearance so irritated the monkey that he 
sprang upward, determined to scratch them 
out of the offending head of brass. 

But the monk was climbing after the 
monkey, with fanatical zeal. There was 
terror in his actions, too; screams, curses, 
and entreaties broke from his lips; and 
Jack could only look and wonder what wao 
the meaning of it all. 

Amazed as he was, the drummer was 
quite unprepared for the tragic climax. 
Mad with rage and fear for the failure of 
his plans, the monk clambered on to the- 
very knees of the seated image and tried 
to clutch the monkey. Myouk, however, 
scrambling across the brazen breast of the 
idol, evaded the grasp of his pursuer ; and. 
with a squeal of delight, pulled at the 
Ivory Eyes that had so annoyed him. 

There was a scream of alarm ; a sudden 
grinding noise as of machinery set in 
motion; and the monk, flinging up his 
arms, disappeared from view. 

Jack, appalled at the sight of what he 
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had no doubt was an awful ending to the 
old fanatic’s machinations, fled to get 
assistance from the cantonment. 

The pongyi had died the death that he 
had planned for Jack Coombs, and Mvouk, 
thanks to the faulty link, had saved the 
soldier lad from a tragic end, for there is 
little doubt that the drummer would have 
been completely hypnotised by the fierce 
monk. 

Little remains to be told. The fiendish 
old monk, half mad, no doubt, had con¬ 
stituted himself guardian of the brazen 
Idol with the Ivory Eyes; ho alone knew its 
secret : how that the ivory eyes, when 
violently pulled, released a catch that sup¬ 
ported the “lap ” of the brazen idol; and 



how that anyone standing on the spot at 
the moment would be precipitated into the 
depths below. The deluded old priest had 
chosen Jack as the next victim to appease 
the wrath of the brazen god, and had 
lured the other soldier lads away that 
there might be no witnesses of his crime. 
Myouk’s sudden escape had threatened to 
reveal the secret of the sliding lap, and the 
inad old monk sought to capture the 
monkey before the eyes were touched. 
But he was too late; and the machinery 
set in motion by the monkey literally cut 
the ground from beneath his feet, so that 
he was flung into the pit where the bones 
of his victims lay. 

There was a huge sensation in Rangoon, 
[the end.] 



and many mysterious disappearances were 
now accounted for. Although it appeared 
that the mad fanatic had never before 
attempted to lure a soldier to his doom, 
there was undoubted evidence of his 
having been the cause of many violent 
deaths. 

The two buglers were fairly promptly 
rescued from “ The Repairing Shop,” as 
Bill Jackson had cutely dubbed it, for such 
indeed it was ! But of the Pagoda treasure 
there was not a 6ign—it had all been a 
lure. The treasure chamber of the Pagoda 
was a myth, the authorities told the soldier 
lads, and so the boys thought it until 
Myouk—but we must not tell that story 
now. 




Would You L»ike: to be am Engine. 

Driver ? 

What ±he Man on the Footplate Knows. 

Written and Illustrated by CHA8. J. L. CLARKE. 



Engine-drivers are trained in the* railway com¬ 
pany's yard from boys, and efery applicant lias to 
be a standard height and produce first-class 
references. 


I really think that at least seventy-five 
out of every hundred boys have at 
some time or another expressed a wish 
to become an engine-driver. There is 
something about the rugged men who con¬ 
trol the locomotives on our great railway 
lines which appeals to everyone, even to 
old boys long since past their school-days. 
Whoever can imagine a mean or cowardly 


engine-driver ! Then the monster of steel 
and steam which thunders along the 
gleaming rails, mile after mile, snorting 
the louder when it meets a hill up which 
it has to pull its load !—there is no denying 
that it is a noble creation, and the idea 
of controlling it at will has a fascination 
for boys of all ages. 

Even suppose we all tried to realise our 
ambition and become an engine-driver, 
many of us, owing to various little defects, 
could never secure a start at the bottom 
of the ladder, on the top rung of which 
is the driver of an express locomotive ; and 
were this not so, many others would lose 
their fascination for engines on some of 
the lower rungs which the driver has to 
climb. There are years of drudgery be¬ 


fore the embryo driver even mounts the 
footplate of an engine on duty as fire¬ 
man, and years more before he is given 
charge as a driver of such a minor engine 
as one employed in shunting, and then 
he is still far from the position of an 
express driver. 

Perhaps it would be best to follow the 
life of an engine-driver through its dif¬ 
ferent stages, and then my readers will 
see what a man has to be and to learn before 
he becomes the hero of the footplate. 

First and foremost, whatever he may 
become afterwards, every lad who aspires 
to become a locomotive driver must enter 
the service with an excellent character, 
without that there is no chance ; so that 
we know that every driver we see in 





Inquiring after References. 

A youth must provide good references as to character before he can hope to be employed in the yard. 
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4 To be concluded.) 


Testing for Colour-vision with Special Contrivance. 


Preliminary Eyesight Test for a Candidate. 

No lads are taken into the railway yard unless they can pass these preliminary eyesight tests, which consist of 
counti ig dots upon a card, and also an elementary test for colour-vision, by means of variegated squares. 


disclosed in the past every imaginable 
defect in colour appreciation. 

A few lines have adopted a much more 
ingenious test, invented by Dr. Edridce 
Green, and this is also being used by the 
Board of Trade. The apparatus consists 
of a lamp and revolving discs carrying 
different coloured glasses, and by varying 
the glasses opposite each other and the dis¬ 
tance from the light every kind of condi 
tion through which coloured lights have to 
be read is counterfeited. A combined red 
and ribbed glass, for instance, shows red 
through rain, another combination green 
through a fog; green at half a mile distant 
and red three miles away can all be 
arranged on the Edridge Green colour- 
vision test. 

How really essential all this minute ex¬ 
amination is can be appreciated from a 
recent instance, where a ship’s officer had 
his “ ticket ” granted and afterwards with¬ 
drawn on account of alleged failure to pass 
the colour tests. He, however, declared 
that he could read lights anj where at sea. 
So interested did the Board of Trade 
become to prove effectually whether the 
officer really had perfect colour vision or 
not that they took him to sea in a ship, 
when he correctly and 
quickly read every 
light. 

The same thing 
might, of course, 
happen the other way 
about unless the 
greatest care was ex¬ 
ercised, and thus as 
engine-driver might 
get through who was 
uncertain or even de¬ 
fective in his apprecia¬ 
tion of colour. So 
particular are the 
railway companies 
that even when he is 
a driver a man has to 
come up every three 
years for eye tests as 
long as he is on the 
road. 


Driver of Express on his Engine. 

charge of an engine must have led a blame¬ 
less life. 

When thiB necessary little detail as to 
character is arranged to the satisfaction 
of the superintendent a lad is sent out in 
charge of an inspector to be measured, and 
unless he can record five feet six inches in 
height he is not considered physically 
fit for service on the majority of rail¬ 
ways. 

The next step in the selection is an all- 
important one, and the utmost care is taken 
in examining the candidates, for on their 
fitness depends the lives of thousands of 
fellow beings in years to come. The eye¬ 
sight tests, both for defects in ordinary 
and especially in colour-vision, must allow 
no loop-hole which would enable anyone 
to get through who could not accurately 
discern any colour under all conditions. 
On many lines the old system of wool tests 
is continued. This is done by means of a 
circular card on which Bkeins of wool of 
every conceivable shade are fixed, and the 
examiner places a particular coloured skein 
on the card and requests the candidate to 
rotate it until the companion skein is 
opposite the one put on for the test. This 
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As packer he Las to overhaul engines, pack valves, etc., and thus gains a thorough knowledge of the mechanism 
of various engines that is invaluable to him later on. 
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Serial 

Story. 


Through Afghan 
Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


/By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of 

4 Sinclair of the Scouts,” “ Jeffrey of 
the White Wolf Trail,” etc. 


way in the north, 
towering with 
snow-crowned 
summit, the mag¬ 
nificent range of 
the Hindoo Khoosh 
fronted the 
travellers, seeming, 
in the clear air, to 
be but a few miles 
away. To the 
south, the direction 
from which Bob was coming, the Aman Koh, 
a lofty mcu ltain, covered with pines, and 
the Suffed Koh, clothed almost to the 
summit with thick forests, stood like giant 
sentinels over a country whose wild beauty 
could not be surpassed anywhere. 

In tho valley streams dashed along, fed 
by the perennial snows, and orchards and 
vineyards abounded. The grass was of 
the brightest green, and from tho woods 
tho note of the cuckoo was heard. Wild 
almond, juniper, and rose trees were every¬ 
where, and the fields were covered with 
tulips, anemones, wild geraniums, and iris. 
More than two thousand feet above tho 
valley the farmers were busily ploughing ; 
and Bob could hoar their songs and shouts 
as they cheered each other and encouraged 
the sturdy animals dragging the rough 
ploughs. 

About five miles in front of the forest 
which concealed him, Bob saw the Afghan 
village of Zanduh, and on the outskirts, 
on the near side of the village, the square 
stone tower of a large building. It was 
the stronghold in which Afzul Alj was 
guarding the British prisoners. 

In tho thick coverts of the pine forest 
Bob and his men now made a little camp. 
It was secluded and almost buried in a 
deep glade which opened out of a narrow 
gorge-like passage, and not one man in 
fifty would have been able to detect it at 
a distance of thirty yards away. In a hollow 
in the hillside Amran built a fireplace 
so cunningly arranged that tho smoke was 
carried away and dissipated, without making 
any indication of its existence. 

Soon the felt tent had been erected, and 
a tiny pine stockade built around it. 
A hollow dug out from the side of the hill 
made a stable for the horses, and the men 
also put a pine stockade round in order 
to protect them and keep them from stray¬ 
ing. Abundant water was provided by a 
stream which tumbled down the mountain 
side about two hundred yards away. 

One of the men, disguised as an Afghan 
pedlar, had been sent to the village to open 
communications with Talib ; and Bob, having 
planted his scouts at various points in the 
forest, lay awaiting the return of this man 
with unconcealed impatience. Now that he 
was within sight of Afzul Ali all his slumber¬ 
ing hatred of tho Afreedee was aroused, and 
the thought of the prisoners stirred him to 
the heart. He was dressed as an Afghan 
farmer, with rough serviceable clothing, 
and had stained his face a deep tan. He 
still bore upon his cheek the mark of the 
weapon which had nearly finished his career 
on that awful day in the Jugdulluck Pass. 

As he sat waiting, his impatience made 
him leave the camp, and go down to the 
road along which the pedlar would have to 
come. As he emerged from an orchard and 


CHAPTER XLII.—THE RESCUE. 

dropped from the wall into the road, a sudden 
trampling of hoofs made him look up. 
About half a mile away he saw a large 
company of men galloping at full speed 
towards Zanduh. 

Before he could get over the wall again 
their leader had caught sight of him, and 
two officers shouted to him to halt until 
they came up. Bob recognised in the leader 
Akbar Khan. Ho was pale and worn, but 
looked as vigorous as ever, and sat his horse 
with an easy grace. When he came up ho 
glanced at Bob, and immediately recognised 
him, in spite of the clothes and the dark face. 
He commanded his men to halt, and walked 
slowly about thirty yards in advance. 

Reining in his horse he said, “ Well, Lari 
Khan, friend of my heart, what brings thee 
to Zanduh ? Hast thou forgotten the shot 
meant for me near the Kabul River, on 
the day Macnaghten rushed upon his death ? 
Ho was an impetuous man, and deserved 
what ho received. We meant to seize, and 
not to slay ; but he resisted and so forced us 
to make an end of the play.” 

“ It was a cruel, treacherous deed, Akbar 
Khan, and that thou knou r est,” said Bob. 
“ I meant to kill thee and would have done 
so, but my aim was spoiled. That foul deed 
severed for ever my friendship for thee. 

I cannot bo in friendship with a traitor.” 

He looked Akbar Khan in the face, and 
prepared to defend his life. The Sirdar’s 
eyes blazed as he touched his pistol signi¬ 
ficantly. 

“ Thou art in the lion’s jaws, Lari Khan ; 
beware lest thou bring about tho closing of 
his teeth ! ” 

“ I care not, my lord ; I am armed as you 
are, and fear thee not. To die is not the 
worst of fates. Dishonour makes a deadlier 
wound than a bullet, and that thou knowest.” 

“ Thou art a fool, Lari Khan, but thou 
knowest that in my calmer moments I 
would not injure thee. Take care, then, 
that thou dost not drive me into a wild 
mood. What is thy purpose here ? Is it 
to attempt the rescue of the Feringhces 
who lie in the stronghold there ? If it 
is, then thou must change thy purpose; 
for they are hostages and not prisoners. 
A stormy time is coining upon Afghanistan ; 
tho British Government has armed itself, 
and their armies will soon be forcing the 
Passes. I need these hostages. They are 
valuable to me, and not a single prisoner 
shall be allowed to escape. Do you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

Bob was silent, a:id tho Prince continued : 
4i I shall make these horsemen who ride 
with me remain to add to tho strength of 
Afzul Ali’s garrison, and also tell tho 
Afreedeo dog that thou art lurking about 
his village. He would like to lay his hands 
upon thee, Lari Khan, and would part with 
much of his ill-gotten wealth to hack thee 
to pieces in the courtyard of his castle.” 

" I only want the release of one lad}', 
my lord,” said Bob. “ Her daughter 
is breaking her heart because her mother is 
not with her. And I also want to have 
Afzul Ali in my hands for about an hour. 

I have as long an account to settle with the 
ruffian as thou hast, Akbar Khan, and I 
cannot rest until it is paid in full.” 

“ You have no greater hate for Afzul 
than I have,” returned the Prince, with a 
bitter smile. “ I would willingly shoot 


him dead, upon tho threshold of his own 
house, but that I need his assistance for a 
while. Do what you like against him; 
I will not interfere. And rescue the w oman 
if thou canst ; but I warn thee, meddle not 
with tho rest of the prisoners. And now, 
farewell, Lari Khan. I stay two days at 
Zanduh ; after that who knows where I may 
be called ? ” 

Ho waved bis hand to his followers, and 
put spurs to his horse, and like a whirl¬ 
wind the horsemen dashed along the road 
to the fortress. Bob sat by tho roadside 
until the pedlar returned. 

“ I have sold all my goods, my lord, and 
must replenish my store if I am to return. 
I have seen Talib, who has had to live in 
the village. They would not allow him 
into the fortress. The prisoners are fastened 
in narrow cells during the night, and are 
only allowed a small space for exercise 
during tho day. The officers want tobacco, 
and I have promised to go in to-morrow 
with a good supply.” 

“ I will go in with thee, Ahmed, and speak 
to Talib mj’self. I have a disguise ready. 
Como back to the camp and we will make 
our preparations.” 

The next morning two pedlars were 
allowed to pass the sentries who were on 
guard at the fortress. One was the pedlar 
who had been allowed in on the previous 
day ; the other was an old man, with long 
dyed hair and flowing beard. He wore 
a curious pair of Afghan horn spectacles, 
and hobbled along in clumsy thick felt 
shoes. He had a heavy pack upon his back, 
and a wooden tray was slung over his 
shoulders. The two begged permission to 
sell their goods to the soldiers who had 
newly arrived, and the old man said that he 
w f ould like the opportunity of looking upon 
the accursed Feringhces, who, so he had 
heard, were half wolves and half monkeys. 
He would like to tell his village that he 
had cursed them and spat upon them. 

After some hesitation the pedlars were 
shown into a large room at the top of the 
tower. A number of British officers were 
lounging about, and several were playing 
draughts, with pieces of chalk and wood, 
upon a board which they had drawn upon 
the floor. Bob chattered away in Pushtoo 
until the guards withdrew, and then he 
spoke in English. 

“ Well, Nicholson,” he said, as he straight¬ 
ened himself and looked at a tall haggard- 
looking officer ; “ we meet again, you see. 

I heard that you were captured after the 
fall of Ghuznee.” 

Nicholson stared in amazement. He 
did not recognise the voice, and, for the 
moment, had forgotten all about Bob. 

44 Do you not remember the fight in the 
Pass, and Laurie of the Diamond Star ? ” 
said Bob, and then John Nicholson re¬ 
membered everything. The officers were 
glad to get the tobacco, and poured out 
all Borts of inquiries. Before Bob could 
reply the door suddenly opened and the 
guard returned. 

44 The time is up ! ” said one roughly. 

“ Out you go, old man, you have had time 
enough to make a good profit. Away 
with you ! ” 

Outside, in the courtyard, Bob had a few 
words w ith Talib. Mrs. Cameron was kept 
in a small room, with the other ladies, 
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at the side of the tower which looked 
up to Zanduh village, and to this room the 
pedlars were not to be admitted. When 
Bob got outside, he went round to this 
side of the tower and began to eat his mid¬ 
day meal, awaiting the coming of Ahmed. 
He had written a note, addressed to Mrs. 
Cameron, asking her to be on the alert the 
following night. 

Presently ho heard singing above his head, 
and a narrow window, guarded by a strong 
lattice, attracted his attention. When the 
singing ceased, Bob tried to remember 
the tunc of the carol he had heard in the 
cantonments. He meant to sing it in a low 
tone, but for the life of him he could not 
remember how it' went. The only tune 
he could think of was the National Anthem. 
This he hummed in a low tone, just sufficient 
to be heard in the room above. 

In a little while he saw some white faces 
peering through the stone window, and 
English voices were heard conversing in 
low whispers. Bob could only catch a 
word here and there. At last some one 
said, “ Who is that singing the National 
Anthem ? ” 

“ An Englishman, in disguise," said Bob. 
“ Is Mrs. Cameron there ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Cameron herself; “ who 
is it f ” 

“ Laurie, from Ghari Ghilzai. Can you 
drop me a thread or cord I I want to send 
a note up to you, and something else.” 

“ We have nothing that we can lower to 
you,” returned Mrs. Cameron, in an anxious 
voice. 

“ Have you nothing about you that is 
made of wool ? Unravel a thick stocking, 
and lower the thread down to me. I can 
tie the note to it.” 

In a few minutes a piece of stone to which 
some worsted was attached was lowered. 
Bob pulled it until he had a considerable 
length beside him, and then made the 
material into a fairly strong cord, Mrs. Came¬ 
ron still keoping the thin portion between 
her fingers. Bob told her to haul up, 
and Boon Bhe had hold of the stronger cord 
which Bob had manufactured. To this he 
had fastened a thin, strong rope. It was 
quickly drawn up, and secreted by the 
ladies. 

Presently a note was dropped down. It 
was an answer to that which Mrs. Cameron 
had received, and was written with a 
stump of pencil, in a shaky and almost 
illegible hand. It stated that, although the 
window was narrow, it was possible for 
Mrs. Cameron to slip through it; and that 
she would make the attempt that night. 
The ropo had been secreted underneath 
the bedding and was not likely to be de¬ 
tected by the guards. Bob nodded his 
head to the white anxious face which peered 
out at him ; and presently Ahmed joined 
him, and the two sauntered away to the 
village. 

Afzul Ali, in honour of the coming of 
Akbar Khan, had determined to give a 
feast that evening, and the village was busy- 
preparing the necessary provisions. Ser¬ 
vants from the fortress were bustling about 
the shops and the shepherds were driving 
in a number of lambs. 

When they had learned a good deal 
about the ins and outs of the habits of the 
garrison, the two men set off to rejoin 
Amran. They had a long talk with him 
over the camp fire, and at length a plot 
was arranged to entrap the Afreedee chief. 
Talib was to seek an interview with him, 
taking a large emerald, and a letter which 
stated that the writer by a lucky chance had 
discovered the long-hidden treasure of 
Abdul tho Mullah, and that he would show 
the place if Afzul would promise to grant 


him one hundred thousand rupees as a 
reward. 

The emerald was stated to be one of the 
smallest, taken from one of a number of 
bags, and the writer considered that the 
value of the treasure would be about one 
hundred lakhs of rupees. If the chief 
would accompany the bearer of the letter, 
the finder of the treasure promised to lead 
Afzul Ali and his men to the place where 
it was hidden. 

“ You will see that the hungry dog w ill 
snatch at this bait,” said Bob, “ simple 
though it appears. His avarice will lead 
him on, and his undoubted courage will 
prompt him to find out how much truth 
there is in the statement.” 

“ I doubt it, my lord,” said Amran, 
shaking his head. “ He has so many enemies 
that he will at once suspect a trap. In any 
case, he w-ill come with so many men that 
we shall be helpless.” 

“ Not if he obeys the request of the letter, 
which is to the effect that he must come 
alone to the orchard wall which is near the 
gates of his stronghold.” 

“ There is no harm in trying, my lord, 
and Talib is cunning. He will need all his 
wits if he is to trap the Afreedee.” 

Talib, however, was willing to try, and, 
taking the letter and the emerald, he set out. 
He was admitted at once, and Afzul Ali 
received him in his own audience chamber. 
When the chief had read the letter over 
several times, he demanded to look at the 
emerald. His eyes gleamed as he turned the 
jewel over in his hand. He examined it with 
the oareful attention of an expert. 

“ Is this one of the smallest ? ” he asked 
abruptly. 

“ I do not know, my lord," replied Talib; 
“ that stone was given to me by the 
Ghilzai farmer who sent me with the letter. 
He did not tell me what the letter contained.” 

“ Where is he ? ” demanded the chief. 

“ Not far from here, my lord. He is a 
timid man and dared not come himself. He 
lives on a farm a few miles from Ghari 
Ghilzai, and spends all his time cultivating 
his fields. He is a slave of the plough and 
spade, and is only- happy when he is digging.” 

Afzul Ali bent a keen gaze upon Talib, 
turning the stone over and over in his hand, 
in order to let the light fall upon it. Then 
he dropped it into his wallet, and clapped 
his hands. Several Afghans darted into 
the room, and, at a signal from the chief, 
seized Talib and held him fast. 

“ Slash me this lying dog’s ears off,” 
said Afzul Ali, “ and scourge him from my 
gates with your whips.” 

The ruffians held the struggling man, and 
in a few moments he was mutilated. Bleed¬ 
ing and beaten he was then hurried outside, 
and thrashed with the heavy whips, until, 
half fainting, he managed to run beyond the 
circle of his assailants, and fell beside a wall. 

He lay there for some time, and then 
staggered to his feet, hurrying across the 
country, because he saw that some horsemen 
were preparing to follow him. Finally he 
reached the covert where Amran aw-aited 
his coming. A glance told the story of his 
failure, and that evening a bitter oath of 
vengeance was sworn by the unfortunate 
Talib against the Afreedee. He writhed 
with pain and bitter mortification. 

“ He is a pitiless wolf ! ” he groaned, as 
Bob bound up his wounds ; “ a heartless, 
unfeeling son of Shaitan ! I will shoot him 
fropi behind a wall the next time he rides 
out, even if a thousand men are about him. 
Abdul’s treasure would not repay- me for 
the loss of my ears.” 

“ I wish that I had gone myself, my poor 
Talib,” said Bob ; “ I ought to have known 
that it was a hopeless task I set you, but 


there was a chance that he would snap at 
the bait. The emerald will cost him more 
than he thinks. We must shift our camp 
to-night, Amran, and get higher up the moun¬ 
tain. To-morrow will see his men searching 
every hut in the tillage, and every covert on 
the countryside. He will suspect that we 
are somewhere near, and the guards will 
be doubled at the gates and in the prison. 
It will be almost impossible to get Mrs. 
Cameron away.” 

Towards evening they shifted their 
camp higher up the mountain, and waited 
until darkness set in before starting out 
to the fortress. The men were stationed in 
an orchard, about half a mile from the gates, 
and Amran and Bob stole quietly away. 
Four of the best horses were with the men. 
The front part of the castle blazed with 
light, and the courtyard was crowded w-ith 
men. Horsemen from Kabul, and moun¬ 
taineers from the Khyber and the other 
great Passes, jostled each other, and strutted 
proudly through the stables and the soldiers’ 
quarters. Servants passed with smoking 
dishes on their heads, and Bob noticed that 
all who arrived from the village were 
scrutinised by the guards before they- were 
admitted. 

He saw that it would be vain to attempt 
to enter through the main gateway. Creep¬ 
ing along in the darkness they soon stood 
beside the great square tower, in the upper 
room of which the British ladies were im¬ 
prisoned. Bob threw some soil at the 
casement, but the window was too high for 
his shot. He whistled softly, and then 
perceived a handkerchief being waved 
for an instant, and as quickly withdrawn. 
He ealled, and tho rope began to glide down 
the wall as it was lowered by Mrs. Cameron. 

Bob caught it, and on examining the 
rope found that no knots had been made in 
it. He drew it towards him, and, as there 
was an abundance of felt in their cloaks, 
cut strips and tied them, at intervals of 
a few yards, upon the rope, so as to prevent 
slipping. Whispering to Mrs. Cameron 
to make it fast, he climbed up, using the 
rough-hewn blocks of stone as stepping 
places. 

It was an easy ascent to the sturdy 
youth, although a nervous woman would 
find it a considerable trial to trust herself 
on a thin rope, with a drop of some sixty- 
feet if she slipped or lost her hold. Bob 
found that she could slip through the win 
dow with some little difficulty. Ho heard 
Mrs. Cameron kissing the ladies she wg.< 
leaving, and then she climbed out upon the 
window ledge. 

Bob bound a handkerchief around her 
hands, and told her that the rope was 
perfectly safe, but when it came to the 
point of flinging herself off from the ledre 
Mrs. Cameron’s heart failed her. She 
tried, but dared not trust herself to the rope. 
Although it was really only a few minutes, 
to Bob the time seemed hours. There was 
not room for him to squeeze himself through 
the window, and the ledge only offered » 
very precarious hold. He was afraid that 
the rope would not bear the weight of 
them both together, and it was not long 
enough to allow doubling. 

For some minutes the thought arose that it 
would be wiser to defer the attempt until 
another occasion, although he felt sure 
that a more favourable opportunity was 
not likely to recur. At length he determined 
to try to carry the lady over his shoulders, 
and trust to his own strength of hand and 
sureness of foot for safety. Slipping 
on to the rope he get a firm grip and told 
Mrs. Cameron to place herself over his 
shoulders, and to take a good hold of the 
rope above her head. It was very much 
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like a father carrying his child, with the 
difference that it was a fairly heavy woman 
instead of a tiny laughing mite. 

Bob realised his difficulties as soon as he 
left the foothold, and began searching 
along the wall for another spot to rest upon. 
The rope stretched and cracked, but held 


firmly. At the bottom, Amran waited with 
outstretched arms, fearing every moment that 
Bob’s hands would slip. The latter chafed 
the skin from his palms, and got plenty of 
bruises, but at length he felt hands beneath 
him, and the pair had reached solid ground. 

Mrs. Cameron was muffled up in a thick 


cloak, and Amran led her to the orchard 
where the men were waiting. The horses 
were led over the grass till they could 
take to the road with safety, and were 
soon speeding towards the mountain retreat 
where Isabel was waiting to greet her mother. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


AFZUL ALI RECEIVES HIS DUE. 


“The rope stretched and cracked, but held nrmiv. At the bottom Amran waited 
with outstretched arms.'' 


Meanwhile, the ladies in the tower cast 
off the rope, and Bob stole noiselessly away. 
He was reluctant to leave the place, for he 
had hoped that some lucky chance might 
bring him within reach of Afzul Ali. He 
tried to enter the courtyard, but was turned 
back by a sentry who pounced upon him, 
and shouted that villagers were not per¬ 
mitted to enter the fortress while Akbar 
Khan was present. 

“ Why not say that you have a message 
for Akbar Khan, my lord ? ” said Amran, 
as Bob returned to him, in the shelter of 
the friendly darkness. “The sentry would 
pass you then, without question. Say that 
we are messengers from Jellalabad.” 

“ It would not do, Amran ; Akbar Khan 
is not the easiest man to cross when ho is 
feasting, and Afzul is on the alert now. 
We must wait for a better opportunity.” 

When they reached the foot of the moun¬ 
tain they signalled for the horses to be 
brought, and were soon making their way 
to the camp on the hills. Next morning 
they started on their return journey, and 
were amused to see that at daybreak 
horsemen began to ride out of the fortress 
to scour the country, and then turned in the 
direction of the forests of the Suffed Koh. 

“ Do you see that, Amran ? ” said Bob, 
as he reined in his horse. “ They have 
found out that Mrs. Cameron is missing. 
It is high time we were well on our journey. 
How shall we proceed ? Down the valley 
to Tczeen and up through tho Khoord Kabul, 
or over tho mountains beyond Jugdulluck ? 
Decide quickly.” 

“ The least frequented way is over the 
mountains, my lord; follow me. I know 
t he tracks, and we can soon get out of danger. 
We have a good ten miles between us already, 
and I can lead you over tho mountain yonder 
and by shepherd tracks until we are about 
seven miles from Jellalabad. There our 
dangers will increase, for the Afghans are 
all over the country near the besieged town ; 
but wo can then make for the Jugdulluck 
Pass and get into the country on the other 
side, and so head straight for Ghari Ghilzai.” 

“ All light, Amran, hurry along. Don’t 
spare the horses.” 

Resting for an hour or two at intervals, 
they rode steadily over the high ground, 
traversing narrow tracks and passing algng 
precipitous mountain-sides, until they came 
within four miles of the high plateau which 
marked the end of the Pass. Hero they 
encamped in a solitary untrodden gorge, 
and remained for several days, until Mrs. 
Cameron had recovered somew’hat from 
the strain and fatigue of the journey. 
Altogether, some ten days had elapsed 
since they left the fortress of Afzul Ali, 
and Bob decided to send some of tho men 
ahead to see if the Pass was clear. In the 
evening, having received a favourable report, 
they started for tho tragic Jugdulluck Pass. 

As they approached it, Bob regretted that 
they had chosen this way of reaching the 
high lands on the other side. Tho paths 
were strewn with the melancholy relics of 
the terrible retreat. Dead animals—their 
bones picked by beasts of prey and by 
carrion birds—broken wheels—overturned 
spiked guns, and multitudes of dead bodies 
in the British uniform—lay everywhere on 
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the awful road, and the horror-stricken 
wayfarers became sick at heart. 

Soon they came to the barricade which had 
been erected by the Afghans. It was made 
of great baulks of timber, with a thick hedge¬ 
row of prickly thorns. Here the dead lay 
so close together that Bob called a halt, 
and made his companions retrace their 
steps. 

“ There is too much light yet, Amran,” 
he said', “ for us to go through this horrible 
place. Let us turn aside until darkness 
prevents us seeing the sad sight of the dead. 
I am sick already.” 

They found a sheltered camping place 
in a small ravine, and here they turned in 
for a brief halt. Talib, with four men, was 
set to watch the Pass, and to report if 
any Afghans drew near. They took their 
muskets and lay among the rocks not very 
far from the barricade. About two hours 
later, when the darkness was intense, the 
camp was startled by the sound of the rapid 
discharge of muskets. 

The men leaped to their feet and grabbed 
their w eapons. The firing continued. Amran 
darted away towards the barricade, and 
presently a shout of triumph reached the 
ears of the listeners in the camp. Bob sent 
the rest of the men to the assistance of 
Talib, and examined the horses to sec that 
all was in readiness if flight became neces¬ 
sary. 

The firing broke out afresh, this time a 
little farther up the Pass. Then it ceased. 
Half an hour afterwards Amran and Talib 
and all the men returned to the camp. 
Amran and Talib carried a prisoner, a 
well-built heavy man who was bound 
securely. They flung him upon the ground 
and then Bob saw that the man was un¬ 
conscious. Ho snatched a torch from tho 
hands of one of the men, and saw to his 
amazement that the prisoner was Afzul Ali. 
His head was bleeding slightly, and there 
were marks of a heavy blow upon it. Ho 
breathed heavily, as though ho were in an 
apoplexy. 

Bob turned to Talib. “ What does this 
mean ?” he said. 

“ It means that my wounds are not so 
sore as they were two hours ago, ray lord,” 
replied Talib, with a rather cruel grin. 
“ Allah has been favourable, and wo have 
had groat fortune. When wc first began 
our watch to-night we hid in a cave in the 
cliffs near tho barricade. We heard men 
coming up tho Pass, and by the light of 
torches carried by them wc saw that a 
chief on horseback was ascending to the 
barricade. Six men followed close behind 
him. When tho chief spoke, I recognised 
that it was Afzid Ali. We heard him say that 
he had ridden in advance, in order to see 
if the troops of Akbar Khan could pass 
this way to-morrow on their way to reinforce 
the cavalry at Jellalabad. Akbar Khan 
had said that the Pass was blocked and 
would tako too much timo to clear. We 
watched the mon in absolute quietness, 
hardly daring to breathe, lest the Afreedee 
should suspect that enemies were near. 
When they left the place wo followed, and 
discovered that, not more than two hundred 
yards away, a camp fire was burning, and 
that some twelve men were sitting around it. 
Afzul, with a guard, had left the main body 
of his Afreedees and was intending to spend 
tho night in tho Pass to await tho coming 
of Akbar Khan in the morning. 

“ All this wo learned as wo lay within 
earshot among the rocks. Four men were 
then sent off to tell Akbar, and tho rest 
sat down and began to preparo a meal. 
When I saw Afzul so near mo I could not 
restrain myself, and determined to attack 
the mon from the cover of the rocks. I sent 


one man behind them with orders to open 
fire up the Pass, and posted the rest near 
me. Wo shot five men at tho first dis¬ 
charge. and, before they knew what to do, 
a second volley stretched another five 
on the ground. Then, in the confusion, we 
charged among them with our pistols and 
knives. I attended to Afzul Ali, whom 
we had spared with our shots. I closed 
with him, and, by good fortune, struck 
him upon the bare head with my pistol 
butt. One blow was sufficient. We kicked 
the fire out and left tho horses fastened to 
the ground with their picket irons, and 
just then Amran and the others came up, 
and we brought the Afreedee with us.” 

“ Is he tied up securely, Amran ? ” said 
Bob. “ He is a slippery customer, remomber, 
and we want no mistakes this time.” 

Amran felt the ropes and reported that 
all was secure. 

“ Take him up the gorge, Amran, and lay 
him on one of the cloaks. Send six men 
down to his camp and let them keep watch 
there. Relievo them in two hours and 
keep that order of sentries up until daylight. 
If nothing occurs through the night, let them 
all assemble at the barricade at sunrise. 
I will watch Afzul Ali through the night, 
if you will be responsible for the men.” 

Amran saluted, and went- off to post the 
men, and attend to the duties of tho night. 
Bob sat beside Afzul Ali, and gave him some 
water when ho recovered consciousness. 
The Afreedee stared around in bewilder¬ 
ment for many minutes, vainly trying to 
remember what had happened. He could 
not see Bob, who was sitting some distance 
from his head, but he strained at his bonds 
in order to raise himself from the ground. 
At length, with a groan, he lay back, and 
soon fell into an uneasy slumber. 

At daybreak Amran returned and reported 
that all was quiet in the Pass, an<l that, 
Talib had discovered that Akbar Khan 
was encamped in the valley about three 
miles from the entrance. Evidently the 
sound of firing had not alarmed anyone. 

“ Akbar Khan and the followers of Afzul 
Ali arc just far enough away,” said Bob ; 
“in less than half an hour we shall be on our 
way through the Pass. Call up the men 
and let them all be seated. Amran, Talib, 
bring Afzul Ali and set him before the men.” 

Wondering, tho Ghilzais sat in a semi¬ 
circle, and Afzul Ali was made to stand 
before them. Amran and Talib held their 
pistols ready. Bob stepped out anil faced 
the prisoner. 

“ Let me tell you, in the first place, w ho I 
am, Afzul Ali, Afreedee,” he said, in a stem 
voice. “ I am the son of the man you 
knew many years ago as Lari Khan.” 

The Afreedee changed countenance ; but 
he did not quail, and looked Bob squarely 
in the face. 

“ You shot my mother,” Bob went on, 

“ and made my father a cripple for life. 
You destroyed all their possessions and 
burnt their home. You attacked Ghari 
Ghilzai and murdered Abdul the Mullah, 
slaughtering the men of his town, and 
selling tho women and children for slaves. 
You would have slain me in your fortress ; 
but, by good fortune, I managed to escape. 
You cut off the cars of Talib Shereef, my 
friend here, and stole an emerald of great 
price. Through all the troubles which 
have fallen upon Afghanistan, you have 
played for your own hand, murdering and 
robbing as your will has dictated, and 
becoming a traitor both to the Ameer 
Dost Mohammed and Shah Shujah. Your 
hand struck down Macnaghten, tho British 
envoy. Your men were the first to attack 
the retreating army, and this terrible 
barricade, which blocked the Jugdulluek 


Pass, was your idea, and the result of ; t 
labour.” 

Bob turned to his men and continued: 

“ You have heard my words and L i 
that they are true. Most of the 
you yourselves have been witnesses i 
What do you say this murderer, tt'bie 
and traitor deserves ? ” 

“ Death ! ” was the unanimous reply 
“ Have you anything to say, Afzul Ah 
“ Nothing, you dog, offspring of acctn-ei 
Feringhees. You may do w hat you *61 
I hate you and yours, and, had the tut 
allow cd me, I would have hunted yoa n 
death. I am an old man, and you are! 
the strength of youth. Give me a wtwpci 
and l will fight you. here, on this ground 
“ Nay, Afzul Ali, a fighter’s death * 
not for such as you. You are an - \ 
murderer, and treacherous thief. You sL. 
hang by the neck until you are dead, ire 
your gallows-tree shall be there, ovr 
against the great barricade w here my bnc 
countrymen met their doom.” 

Without a murmur Afzul Ali was led to 
the barricade, and was there hanged fn.ti 
a stunted tree which grew out of the sterL 
soil. His dead l>ody hung over the brohr 
timber-work, and on his breast a can! 
pinned, bearing these words. “The 
of Abdul the Ghilzai, and of Lari Khar I 
the Diamond Star.” 

At midday Akbar Khan with nearly tv.: 
thousand hoi semen rode up the P»>- 
picking their way through the debris till th 
reached the barricade. Akbar laughed »kc 
he saw’ the dead bandit and read the ma n: 
tion ; and then, snatching his pistols from b> 
belt, he fired at the swinging body. “Th*. 
hast cheated me. Lari Khan,” he said, 
this dog’s death, but at least I can gn> 
him this ! ” And so saying, and laugbi:.. 
loudly, he rode on with his men. 

(To be continued.) 
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A School Adventure. 

By CLIFFORD H. PYE, 

Author of “ TA« Bttlesvryche Brass” and “ 4 Z>ay tct/A Seniorsetc. 


1 
I 

ertaikly it wasn’t 
often that Mqttram 
and myself were 
both high enough 
up in the Fourth 
at Kempsford to 
get “mark half” 
— which was a 
holiday given to 
those fellows who 
got over a certain 
number of marks 
in the “ Period ” 
as they call it. 

However, on this particular occasion— 
first period of winter term 19—, we both 
deviated into accuracy to an unprecedented 
extent,” as old Astling, the form master, 
put it, and in consequence found ourselves 
free for the half. 

Footer was not compulsory on these days, 
so we decided to do a tramp to Moresby 
and back by the fields. 

It was a decent day—quite warm for 
October—and we staited about half-past 
two. Nothing particular happened on the 
journey there, and wc turned the corner 
At Moresby Cross as the church clock struck 
a quarter to four. 

“ Good ! ” said Mott ram, “ wo’U just be 
bock in time for roll call.” 

“ Oh, easily,” I said ; but we little thought 
whero we should be when that roll was 
called. 

Ahead of us the ground rose in a long 
gradual slope to the skyline. We were 
about half-way up the rise when suddenly 
from somewhere near came a shout of 
‘Hi, hi, there!” It was so unexpected 
that I fairly jumped, and we both swung 
round, expecting to see someone close 
beh nd us. No one was in sight. We 
I had hardly looked round, however, when 
there came another yell of “ Hello, there! 
Can you tell us what is the name of this 
place ? ” 

This time wo spotted it, for right above 
us was a balloon, which had come up from 
behind, and it was one of the passengers 
who hod shouted. 

As a matter of fact, I had never seen a 
balloon at such close quarters before. I 
suppose it was only about a couple of 
hundred feet above us, and not moving 
very quickly. The groat yellowish-browa 
gas-bag, shining in the sun, looked huge, 
while the three little white faces of the 
passengers peering over the edge of the car 
seemed awfully small by comparison. 

“Where arc we? What place is this?” 
again shouted one of the men, as they 
drifted overhead. 

By this time we’d got over our temporary 
fit of golden silence. Mottram bawded out 
“Moresby!” with that touch-line voice of 
his, and I added “four miles from Kemps¬ 
ford,” as a sort of postscript, that might 
have been heard half a mile away. 

They shouted something else in reply, 
but wo didn’t quite catch it, as the wind 
was carrying them away from us. Then 
one of the men leant over the car and acted 
like a convulsed semaphore. 

“Come on, Ma,” shouted Mottram, 
“don’t you sco ho wants us to follow? 
Something’s gone wrong, I expect, and they 
want to come down. We’ll be able to give 
them a hand. Come on!” and off he 
started, as hard as ho could lick, up the 
hill, and I after him. 


part I. 

As we panted along with our eyes on the 
balloon, a rope with a sort of young anchor 
on the end was let down and went dangling 
along not far above our heads. 

Either the thing came a bit lower or they 
let out more rope; for, presently, the anchor, 
or whatever they call it, was swinging about 
not ten feet off the ground and one of the 
chaps sang out to us to keep back a bit. 

“ Yes,” panted Mottram, “ you’d look 
awfully ornamental if you got that jolly 
little hook stuck through one of those shell¬ 
like ears of yours, Ma!” 

Lower and lower came tho iron until at 
length it struck the earth, bounded up 
spinning, then struck again with a vicious 
sort of thud. It held for a second and 
then pulled through, leaving a long scar 
in the turf. On again it went, bounding 
and jerking across tho field without seeming 
to get a proper hold, until near tho top of the 
rise it swept into a hedge, and after two or 
three tremendous jerks, got a grip at last. 

Still the great thing seemed unwilling to 
come to earth, and a couple of lengths of 
knotted rope came curling down. “ Hang 
on ! ” yelled a voice, “and pull for all you’re 
worth.” 

Out of breath as we were, wc grabbed the 
ropes and hung on like grim death. “ We 
shall never do it,” I gasped, with a face the 
colour of beetroot. 

“ Yes we shall,” howled Mottram ; “ see, 
they’re hauling on the other rope! ” 

Sure enough they were coming slow ly, and 
at last, after much puffing and blowing, the 
car swung sideways and crashed into the 
earth, nearly pancaking me in the process. 
As it was, I got a handy little whack under 
the eye that made me see about five ways 
at once. Out scrambled one man, and fell 
rather awkwardly, but was up again in a 
second. 

One of the other men in the car yelled 
“The hedge. Jack—the hedge, man, as hard 
as you can!” and away went the first man 
full speed, to make the grapnel fast, I sup¬ 
pose. 

“ You stay where you are. Doctor,” he 
went on to his companion in the car—a big 
chap who was trying to scramble overboard 
—“you’re all right there! Hang on, and 
I'll get to the valve and see w'hat’s wrong,” 
and so saying out he came. 

“No, I don’t!” said the other. “Here 
goes for mother earth again! ” and he began 
to squeeze himself through the tangle of 
ropes. 


“■No — look out — look out — get back, 
man!” cried the first, and he sprang back to 
stop the other from getting out. He was just 
too late. The big man had scrambled on 
to the edge of the car, and at that instant 
the balloon, which all the time had been 
heaving and rolling and dragging us about 
at the ends of the ropes, swung back with a 
jerk and he pitched forward heavily on to 
his companion. I heard their heads meet 
with the sort of sound that a cricket ball 
makes w'hen it hits a wall, and they fell in 
a heap. At the instant the balloon was 
freed from the extra weight, I was 
jerked off my feet, and before I well 
realised what had happened, found myself 
hanging, one hand on the rope and one 
on the edge of the car, thirty feet above 
the ground. 

As the balloon slowdy rose, I instinctively 
looked down. Below' me were tw’O figures, 
one kneeling, the other stretched on the 
grass at full length ; farther off, the third 
man, running. 

As I drifted away from the hedge there 
came a jerk which nearly did for me, but 
I managed to hang on somehow. Then it 
flashed through my mind that a3 long as 
the grapnel held I was all right, but the 
thought had scarcely passed wdicn the 
wretched thing broke free, and instantly the 
fields and hedges seemed to drop aw r ay 
beneath me. I don’t mind admitting that I 
was in an aw'ful funk and just hung on in a 
blind sort of wAy, unable to think, or help 
myself. 

I looked dow r n mechanically, once more, 
but the sight of the three ropes dangling 
below and ending in mid air, brought the 
perspiration trickling down my face, and 
a weak, fainty sort of feeling came over 
me. 

In a few seconds more I believe I should 
have let go, when suddenly Mottram’s 
face appeared over the edge of the car. He 
leant over, grabbed my arms, and pulled 
with all his might. 

From the time the balloon left the earth 
until this minute I had forgotten him, for 
he had been on the opposite side of the car. 
He had managed to scramble on board 
somehow, and now appeared just in time 
to save me from dropping off. 

After a breathless struggle I found myself 
inside the car, and then the reaction w r as a 
bit too much for mo, I suppose, for I 
fainted straight aw r ay—the first time I had 
ever done such a rotten thing in my life. 


Jobe 
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Our Rote Book ana Open Column. 



“BITS O’ BRASS AND RIBBON.” 

TOMMY ATKIN8 AND HI8 MEDALS. 

By Raymond Raife. 

rpiIERE arc some interesting items to be noted 
-L concerning the British soldier and his medals. 
As might be anticipated, “ Tommy ” does not take 
those decorations to war with him. A medal on a 
man’s breast might possibly stop or turn aside a 
bullet; but it would certainly prove a glittering mark 
for the enemy to aim at. And the odds are that, if 
worn on active service, in the rough and tumble of 
campaigning the decoration would become lost. 

Therefore, when troops are ordered oil for the “real 
thing," their commanding officer arranges to place 
in safe custody the medals of all such men as have no 
convenient facilities for depositing those treasures 
in security. The medals are never placed in store 
attached to the owners ’ *’ walking out ” tunics ; 
medals and tunics are stored separately. 


It is an invariable rule in the Army that whenever 
letters containing medals are forwarded by post, 
the letters must be registered. 

Soldiers are required to show their medals at the 
weekly '* inspection.” If a man is unable to produce 
his medal, a “ board,” consisting of a captain and 
two subalterns, at once inquires into the cause of the 
loss. If the board decides that the man has purposely 
made away with his medal, lie may be punished. 
If, though, after five years, the convicted man has 
no entry against him in the regimental ” defaulters’ 
book,” ho may be recommended for a new medal 
provided that he himself pays the value of it. 

Now, how about loss of medals by mere carelessness, 
or by absolute accident, as will sometimes happen ? 

If the true explanation is carelessness, the soldier, 
after a lapse of two years during which there is no 
entry against him in the defaulters’ book, will be 
provided with a new medal, but at his own expense. 
If a soldier loses a medal by pure accident, lie is, in 
most instances supplied with a new one forthwith, 


A Valuable ” Ba*.” 


he himself or the public paying for it, according to tl« 
circumstances of its loss. 

As regards foreign medals and orders couftmni 
upon British soldiers, it is necessary that his Majesty • 
permission to accept and wear any such deeoraut* 
shall be obtained. A medal bestowed by a Foma 
Power cannot under any circumstances be replaced 
Officers and soldiers who have won the Albert Medal, 
or the Royal JIuni3ne Society’s medal, are, upcs 
obtaining War Office authority, permitted to wear 
these in uniform. 

By sentence of a court-martial or otherwise, a 
soldier sometimes forfeits his medals, a sad disgra-v 
for an erstwhile hero 1 But supposing- that these 
medals include the glorious Victoria Cross, then it a 
the rule that his Majesty’s pleasure is always to be 
ascertained as to whether the man, though losing his 
other medals, is to be allowed to retain his “ V.C.” 

l’orfeited medals, medals of soldiers dying in th< 
service, or which may have been forfeited after a 
SQldier has been convicted of making away with them 
are returned to the War Office far 
disposal. 

It should be understood that in all 
oases where a medal lost by a soldier is 
permitted to be replaced at the public 
expense, the man has to prove both that 
he lost the medal by some accident that 
was entirely beyond his control, and 
that this happened whilst he was actually 
on duty. 

iruch are just a few ** points of law* '* 
relating to Thomas Atkins and his 
** bits o' brass and ribbon,” as militarj 
medals, so dearly prized, have familiarly 
been called. 


GRACE DARLING’S BOAT. 

“ THROUGH the generous gift of Lady 
John Joicoy-Cecil,” says the Lifc-booi, 
” the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
has lately come into the possession of a 
very precious relic connected with our 
Island story, and one singularly appro¬ 
priate to the humane and heroic purpose 
for wliieli the Institution exists. We 
refer to the coble, twenty-one feet long 
by -ix feet broad, in which Grace Darling 
piriormed the splendid deed which will 
consecrate her memory for all those of 
British blood as long as the North Sea 
11 umders on the basalt cliffs of Bam- 
borough, and the lines of Wordsworth and 
.swinburnc enshrine the story- in imperish¬ 
able song. 

“ It was the express wish of the donor 
that this, frail monument of a gentle and 
heroic Northumbrian maid should not 
lea ve the confines of the county. And so. 
after considerable and anxious hesitation 
us to the most suitable spot at which to 
place the gift, the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment finally decided to accept the kind 
offer of the authorities of the Dove 
Marmc Laboratory at Cullercoato to place 
it in their Aquarium, where it can be seen 
by hundreds of visitors throughout the 
year, it has, therefore, beeu lent by the 
Institution, and the Committee of th« 
Marine laboratory have generously ar¬ 
ranged that the Institution shall roceiv< 
a proportion of the foes paid by visitors 
to see the boat, which thus again'becomes 
by u happv accident, the means ol 
assisting in the work of rescue with w hici 
it will for ever be associated." 


THE COLOBUS MONKEY. 

ONE of the mast remarkable memben 
of the simian tribe is the Colobus Monkey 
w Inch is found only in Africa. It is a ven 
handsome creature—as monkeys go, an< 
is valuable by reason of its long, silky fur 
In our photograph two Colobus Mo/ikoy: 
are to be seen triumphantly exhibited bi 
Mr. Paul Rainey, the well-known Aniericai 
big-game hunter, some of whose Alricsu 
trophies we have already depicted in ou 
pages. The particular species of nion ke ’ 
here shown is the Ursine, or Bear-liki 
Colobus. The cheeks and chin of tlit 
animal are covered with white hair ; then 
is a white patch on the hind legs; and tto 
tail is of a beautiful white, terminating n 
along and full white tuft. “Colobus, 
by the way. signifies “ stunted,” and i 
applied to these monkeys because the lmn< 
consists practically of four finger^. tl_. 
thumbs being scarcely in evidence. 
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Under the 
Edge of 
the earth: 

A Story of Three Chums 
and a Startling Quest. 

By F. H. BOLTON, 

Author o/ “ In the Heart 0 / the Silent Sea," etc. 
chapter xxv— {continued ).—one last bold 

RUSH. 

T hey shook hands with the worthy cap¬ 
tain and set out as he turned back to 
the pinnace. By making a long detour over 
the undulating ground and under cover of 
scrub, welcome even in the growing dark, they 
were within hail of the outlying hut about an 
hour later. There was not much sign of 
life in the settlement; if the natives intended 
to attack, they were taking their rest first. 
The chief danger lay in those glowing fires, 
which made a perilous area of light. As 
for the dogs, Gortez assured them that with 
the wind blowing towards them the danger 
thence was not serious. 

Under cover of the trees they were able 
to come within some thirty yards of the 
back of the hut, whose shadow afforded 
some measure of safety also in venturing 
across the open towards it. The Gaucho 
drew r from his sheath a large hunting knife 
with which he had armed himself, and 
crawled forward on his stomach, whispering 
the others to wait his return. He had crossed 
half-way when a low growl was heard, and 
a dog, bristling with anger, appeared round 
the edge of the hut, visible in the light which 
the fire shed there. As they crouched be¬ 
hind the tree they saw him creep through 
this lighter area and disappear again in the 
dark, towards the place where the Gaucho 
was. Mr. Hutton raised his rifle. 

“ Ho ! 11 whispered Mr. Brant. “ Not 
yet. The boy may be in the line of fire. 
And we don’t want to make a noise, either.” 

There was a soft rush, a choking gasp, 
and then silence. Unable to keep still, 
Kennedy was crawling in the track of the 
Gaucho. In less than two minutes he was 
back. The dog was dead, and Gortez had 
gone forward. There was another brief 
interval of suspense. Probably the dog 
would not be missed. It was quite conceiv* 
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able that these brutes might often prowl 
about the camp at night, and disappear with 
growl and snarl. Only it was to be hoped 
there would be no second animal just there. 

There was a slight noise as of men rousing 
themselves. It became evident to the 
watchers that down in the farther part of 
the camp there were preparations for setting 
out on march. The men had not taken 
sleep after all. 

Suddenly a sharp cry rang out: “ Phyll! 
I say, Phyll ! ” \ 

Mr. Hutton started to run forward. Mr. 
Brant laid a restraining hand upon him. 
The cry again was heard. 

“ Phyll! Can’t you hear me, old girl ? 
I’m awfully lonely ! ” 

“Delirious ! ” whispered Mr. Brant. “The 
‘Bad Spirit’ is explained.” 

Gortez crept back amongst the trees. 

“ I cut skin of hut. I see him. Ho ver 
seek ! And Indianos go to fight boat! ” 

Mr. Hutton clenched his disengaged fist: 
the nails cut into his palm. 

“ I will not leave without my boy,” he 
said. “ But as for you, good comrades-” 

“ We are as one with you in this,” inter¬ 
rupted Mr. Brant. 

Morris and Kennedy had crawled out: 
they were already nearing the hut. 

Once more the cry rang out. 

“ Won’t you ever come, Phyll, old girl ? ” 

“ I’m going to him,” said Mr. Hutton. “ I 
can’t stand this.” 

“ Just a moment,” urged Mr. Brant. He 
was in mortal terror lest the good man, in 
his anxiety, should act rashly and endanger 
the chance of success. 

By now the two boys were at the back 
of the hut, and Morris was quietly enlarging 
the slit Carlos had made. They peered 
through. The curtain on the other side 
was dropped, but the firelight shone suffi¬ 
ciently through the small gaps to enable 
them to see the interior after a short time. 
Kennedy caught excitedly at his friend’s 
arm. In the centre of the hut they saw him— 
the chum they had come so many thousand 
miles to find. He was sitting bolt upright 
on his bed of hides, and his head moved 
restlessly from side to side. The long un¬ 


tended hair fell over his eyes. He flung it 
back impatiently. 

“ Phyll! ” he called. “ Do come, old girl. 
Everybody’s left mo ! ” 

“Ken,” whispered Morris, “it’s neck or 
nothing. We’ve not a minute to waste. 
I’m going in to quieten him. I’m going to 
pretend I’m Phyll. Poor Den ! He’s too 
far gone to know' any better. And it’s our 
only chance. But he mustn’t see two of us.” 

On the instant the quick-witted Kennedy 
turned and stepped back in the darkness. 

And then, trying to still the excitement 
of his own fast-beating heart, Morris slipped 
through to the side of his chum. The sick 
boy turned wild eyes towards him in the 
faint and flickering light. 

“ Who are you ? ” he screamed. 

“ Hush, dear ! ” whispered Morris sooth¬ 
ingly. He had changed his voice as well as 
he was able, but there was no need for that. 
The sick boy took no notice of the deception. 
“ Hush, dear ! Phyll’s come. She wasn’t 
going to leave you.” 

He touched the hot, w'asted hands ; put 
cool fingers upon the burning forehead. 

“ Here’s old Phyll, dear; silly old Phyll. 
She won’t go away any more.” 

The lad suddenly stretched out his hands, 
and Morris caught him in his arms. 

“ Oh, Dennis : dear old Dennis ! ” he 
muttered brokenly, and there was no feigning 
the sob that rose within him then. 

“ But you won’t cry out any more, dear. 
I’m afraid you’ll disturb people.” He 
was in terror lest the sentry he believed to 
be outside should catch the sound of two 
voices. He did not know the man had gone 
to join the others preparing for attack. 

“ Father sent me,” he continued. “ You’ll 
come with me, won’t you ? ” 

“ I’ll come, Phyll. You mustn’t go with¬ 
out me.” 

He essayed to rise. Morris’s strong young 
arms were under him. So light a frame : 
so easy a burden to support! 

“ Very quietly, dearest,” he muttered. 

“ Very quietly, Phyll. Dear old Phyll ! ” 

And so Len Morris staggered back to the 
rest, with the body of his comrade in his 
arms. 


. There was no time for words. They must 
make all speed to be away. Without parky 
the seaman took the light-headed and wasted 
lad upon his back, Morris walking by bis 
side, and still whispering comfort to him, 
as if he were, in very truth, the sister far 
whom he was mistaken. It was fortunate 
that this pacified the boy, and he cried out no 
more. Mr. Hutton took up his position on 
the other side. He gently touched his son’s 
hand now and again in the dark, but wisely 
forbore to disturb him by speaking ; though 
his heart yearned towards the lad. 

And thus they rescued Dennis Hutton 
from out of the lonely land. 

Making again a wide detour, and led by 
the unerring skill of the invaluable Gauche, 
they pushed forward in the dark. By this 
time they expected the Indians must be in 
the neighbourhood of the pinnace. Listen 
’ng anxiously as they struggled on, they 
caught once or twice the sound of a rifle shot, 
and the noise of shouting was occasionally 
borne to their ears. But when the day 
light was come they were already far away, 
having passed the place from which they 
made their start for the Indian camp. Gor 
tez left them to reconnoitre over the edge 
of the high land. He returned to them with 
welcome news. The steamer was in the 
near neighbourhood, and he had been seen 
by those aboard. Only they must hurry 
down. The Indians had drawn off, but he 
feared they were gone to get the horses. 

They scrambled in hot haste to the lower 
ground. At times Mr. Hutton and Mr 
Brant relieved the willing sailor of his burden. 
They had nearly reached the shore, when a 
party of horsemen were seen in the distance, 
bearing rapidly upon them. The boy was 
on Mr. Brant’s back, W'ho staggered on; 
but the strong seaman caught at the lad and 
bore him off, the others following quickly. 
Morris remained in the rear, lest his beloved 
master should fail in the lace. 

The pinnace was alongside by now. They 
were already leaping aboard. A spear 
w'hizzed through the air perilously near to 
Morris’s head. He started violently with 
the shock, and made an involuntary clutch 
at Mr. Brant, just as the latter had leaped 
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for the boat. Hi9 hand caught in the strap 
of the diascope case. It broke with the 
sudden strain, and the marvellous little 
instrument fell, lost irrecoverably in the deep 
and rolling flood of the Santa Cruz. 

Morris gave a sharp cry as he sprang on 
board. The pinnace put off. 

A second spear shivered through the air, 
and the noint buried itself in the deck. A 
third fell short. They were safe at last ! 


In the small cabin Air. Hutton was bending 
over his son, his heart going up in thankful¬ 
ness for the success of the search, and prayer 
for the sick lad’s restoration to conscious¬ 
ness and health. On the deck Morris and 
Kennedy stood side by side, watching the 
shore and the party of disappointed natives, 
who followed tho course for a time along 
the rough bank. 

But Hector Brant was staring at the place, 
(To be concluded .) 



now fast receding from their sight, where his 
treasured diascope had been so untowardly 
wrenched from his keeping. 

Morris glanced at him, and came dejectedly 
to his side. 

“ I can’t say how sorry I feel, sir. I don’t 
know what to say.” 

“ Ah, well,” Mr. Brant sighed, “ I can 
make another on my return. But—but—it 
was the first. Ah, well! ” 
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Would You Like: to be am Engine. 

Driver ? 

What the Mari on the Footplate Knows. 

Written and Illustrated by CHA8. J. L. CLARKE. 



Breakdown Train. 

The crane, clamped to the line, can move an engine with ease. 


W hen all the examinations have been suc¬ 
cessfully gone through the lad is drafted 
into the yard as a cleaner, and is engaged 
for a period of about eighteen months in 
cleaning the locomotives as they come into 
the sheds from their duty on the road. 
When he has thus become familiar with the 
outside of all the component parts of a 
locomotive he is made a packer, and packs 
all the joints and moving parts, thus 
becoming versed in the interior mechanism 
which runs a steam-engine, and when he 
takes charge will be able to right any 
minor defect which may occur when run¬ 
ning. 

The next step is a real advance, for the 
budding driver is drafted on to a shunting- 
engine as fireman, and learns the difficult 
but important accomplishment of keeping 
up a head of steam to work the engine 
without waste. 

Rung by rung he climbs from a shunting- 
stoker to a shunting-driver, up to a freight- 
train fireman, then to a goods-driver, then 
to passenger-fireman on local service, and 
later to a driver of a local passenger train. 
The express-drivers who control the mon¬ 
sters which fly through the country at a 
mile a minute and over are selected from 
the drivers of ordinary trains as they 
merit promotion by age of service and ex¬ 
cellence of record. 

Only the very pick of the men are privi¬ 
leged to become express-drivers, and take 
their stand upon the footplate of a “ three- 


coupled express,” where their appearance 
engenders in the breasts of all and sundry 
a desire to rise to a similar height. 


Any engine-driver will tell you that there 
is nothing romantic in the life. It is all so 
humdrum and ordinary. He will tell you 



Handing a fireman kis certificate of proficiency, which will enable him to become a fully-fledged engine-driver 
tfnd assume the charge of an engine. 
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“ All right, old man,” I answered, “ I s'pose 
now we’re in for it, we'd better make the bett 
of it; but how are we going to get down ’ 
Isn’t there a rope or something we can haw 
on to and let the gas out ? ” 

“ Yes, it’s this one, I think,” he replied, 
touching one of the ropes that came out of 
the neck of the thing. “ I don’t feel inclined 
to pull it though. Didn’t one of those chap* 
sing out about the valve being wrong 5 ” 
‘‘Yes—one of them did say something 
about it, I think.” 

“ Just so, then I vote we leave well alone. 
the thing’s bound to come down a goodish 
bit sooner or later of its own accord, anc 
then we’ll have a pull when we can spot 
a soft bit to pitch on. It’ll be time enough 
to open the valve then, and if the whcW 
caboodle does come to ground we shan’t have 
so far to fall. Besides, I’m not absolute!; 
certain that this is the right rope and if ve 
happened to get hold of the wrong one— 
what they call the ripping valve, I believe*- 
out goes the gas at one fell swoop and we sit 
down hard ! See ? ” 

So we let it go at that. And to tell the 
truth, now that the first shock was weanw 
off, I began to find the trip rather decent 
First of all. we had a look round the car and 
fittings, which included thermometers, com¬ 
pass, and a self-recording barometer which 
made a record of the altitude as we went aloes 
Sand-bags were slung round outside, while 
fitted into a tiny locker were a couple of pair> 
of field glasses, which wc used until our hand? 
got so cold that we could hardly hold them 
One curious thing I noticed was that we 
seemed to be absolutely motionless in a de*c 
calm although there was a fairish breeze 
going when we started. That we wen 
moving, and pretty fast too, was evidec; 
from the way the fields were sliding aloe; 
below us. 

Another thing was the absolute stillness 
Except when we spoke, or made a noise, the 
ticking of the clockwork in the barometer 
was the only sound we could hear. X*. 
noise from the earth reached us, except, at 
one or two occasions, the faint whistle from 
some railway engine. 

From the height at which we were, the 
country looked like an absolutely flat ex 
panse, as level and green as a cricket pitch- 
dotted with darker markings and patches d 
trees and woods, and here and there a sort o l 
grey stain where there was a village, and at 
wide intervals little white flecks and streak-- 


Drivers filling up theii time sheets in a room reserved exclusively for them. Instructions as to what duty fa 
is to carry out during the day are posted on the notice boards. 


of bitter nights, when his legs are roasted 
by the furnace and from his waist upwards 
he is chilled to the bone. On a sweltering 
summer's day the heat becomes at times 
almost unbearable, although when actually 
running there is always a breeze. The 
engine, which to the onlooker glides so 
smoothly over the rails, in reality jolts and 
oscillates to such a degree that none but a 
trained man can keep a foothold without 
hanging on to something with both hands. 
The noise in the cabin, ordinary no doubt 
to the driver,whose ears Nature often fills 


thickly with hair to minimise the confusion 
of the brain, is almost terrifying to one who 
has not spent years of life amongst it. 

From a health point of view, however, 
the effect is not bad. Engine-drivers as a 
body live long; from the point of view of 
a livelihood the pay is about that of any 
other first-class mechanic, and the ordinary 
boy entering the sheds to become a driver 
can, if he behaves himself, be pretty sure 
of eventually making from fifty-five to 
sixty shillings per week, with regular 
work all the year round. 


Fireman receiving his Flag and Fog Signals. 
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A School Adventure. 


By CLIFFORD H. PYE, 

Author of “ The Bettcsicycfte Brass ” and “ A Lay with the Seniors ” etc. 
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PABT II. 


W hen I came to myself, there was Mottram 
bending over me with a face as long as 
a wet week. 

“ Hooray,” he said, ‘‘ that’s better! Gosh, 
old man, you gave me a scare!” 

41 Well, thanks awfully for lugging me in,” 
I said, 44 1 should have been gone in another 
half sec.” 

44 Oh. that’s all right. Don't you excite 
yourself about that. But I say! 1' m 

awfully sorry for those chaps down yonder— 
what a howling funk they’ll be in ! ” 

44 1 suppose they will be a bit panicky,” 
I said, 44 but it’s not our fault—it was that 
big chap jumping out that did it. If it 

hadn’t been for that-” 

44 Just so, but don’t get dismal about it. 
I call him no end of a brick, for he's just put 
us in the way of the most exciting thing that’s 
ever happened to any Kempsford chap. 
It beats brass-rubbing all to tits anyway. 
And besides, we can read a paper on Practical 
Ballooning at the next Scientif. that’ll 
make some of ’em turn all the colours of the 
spectrum because they haven't had the 
luck to be in our shoes.” 

44 Luck, you say ? Well, I don’t quite see 
it. my son, because there’s bound to be a dust 
about it, and we stand a number one sized 
chance of being gated for the rest of term.” 

" Well, what if we are ? ” he replied. 44 I’d 
a jolly sight sooner be gated for a year than 
have missed thiB little trip. Why, it’ll 
be something to talk about all our lives! 


Hang it, man, do buck up a bit or I shall 
ha^e to ask you to^get out and walk.” -* 




























whioh showed the position of railway 
trains. 

“ Wonder which way we’re going ? ” said 
Mottram at length, after a long spell with the 
glasses. “ I can’t make much out of this 
compass as the balloon seems to have got a 
bit of a twist on it. I guess it’s east, but I 
can’t be sure.” 

‘ ‘ Well,” I said, “ there’s the sun over there 
and it’s getting precious low, worse luck. 
That’s west, anyway, isn’t it ? ” 

“ True, 0 King! Occidens and oriens, 
Bidens, hoe, but bidens, sheep with the 
fern-” 

“ Oh, shut up with that canine stuff!” 
I said. “We get quite enough of that down 
below. Don’t pollute the atmosphere up 
here! No, look here now—if we can spot 
some objeot in a line between ourselves and 
the sun, and watch it for a bit, if it still 
keeps in line with the sun, we must be going 
east. Twig ? ” 

“ Of course! Good for you, Ma ! you’re 
getting quite smart in your old age ! There’s 
a village below us now, look—let’s experi¬ 
ment with that.” 

We did, and watched it as long as we could 
through the glasses, when we found that a 
line taken over this mark left the sun a good 
deal to the right, which, we reckoned, made 
us out to be going roughly north-east. 

“ Wish we could spot a decent-sized town,” 
said Mottram after a while, “ we’d drop a 
message overboard. Might be found, you 
know. 

“ Well,” I replied, “ I don’t know that 
we’re likely to pass over any, for my 
geography’s a bit ragged at the edges. 
There’s a smoky-looking patch over there, 
though—that may be good enough.” 

“ Looks like it,” he returned, after a 
minute with the glasses. “ Got a bit of paper 
anywhere ? ” 

I had a blank half-sheet of notepaper in 
an old letter, and Mottram set to work, as 
well as his numbed hands would allow. 

“ Best cut it short,” he said. “ We can’t 
possibly make ’em understand what’s 
happened, so we’ll just say we’re very well 
thank you, and are returning in the course 
of shortly. How’ 11 this do ? ” and he read:— 
“ Will anyone finding this note please 
telegraph Headmaster, Kempsford School, 
as follows: Have been accidentally carried 
off in a balloon. All safe. Returning soon 
as possible.—Mottram and Norton.” 

“ Good!” I replied, and by the time we’d 
wrapped up a shilling in it, and screwed 
the lot up in the old envelope, we were 
almost over the town. 

“ Over she goes, then,” said he, and away 
went the little white ball. For a couple of 
seconds we followed it and then it seemed 
to disappear in mid-air. 

We might have saved our money, however, 
for, as we found afterwards, the message 
never reached the school. 

As soon as it was gone, Mottram turned 
his glasses once more on the town until it 
was only a smoky blur in the distance, 
but neither of us could make out anything 
except that a river ran through it, and a 
large church, which seemed to stand out 
pretty prominently. 

“ No go.” I said at last. “ I’m blest if I 
know what place it is.” 

“ Neither do I,” said Mottram, “ except 
that it’s a fair-sized town in the east of 
England, Ely perhaps, or Thetford.” 

It was now five o ’clock and getting colder 
every minute. For a long time we crouched 
* down in the bottom of tho car as close as 
wo could get to one another, and that seemed 
to warm us a bit, though not for long. 

By a quarter to six the sun had disappeared, 
and though we still had plenty of light, all 
below grew very much darker. According 
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to the barometer we were now steadily 
dropping, though we were still up well over 
a thousand feet. Just before six, Mottram, 
who had jumped up to have another look 
round, sung out “Hullo ! Come and look 
here, Ma—here's a big town at last! ” 

I was on my feet in no time and found 
below us a large city, spreading in all direc¬ 
tions under a thin drift of smoke, through 
which lights appeared here and there. Near 
the centre I made out a tall spire, while a 
good many towers of churches showed 
like rocks above the smoky cloud that hung 
over the town. 

Little black dots in the streets were in 
oeaseless motion, while miniature tramcars 
crawled slowly up and down. 

Suddenly Mottram, who had been glaring 
through his glasses for all he was worth, 
broke out with “ I believe I know where we 
are ! Yes," he went on, “that square space 
is the market place and that church in 
the comer is St. Peter Mancroft—and over 
there’s the cathedral and castle! I thought 
it might be somehow, for, of course, we’ve 
been——” 

“ Yes, but where are we, you looney?” 
I said. “ Don’t go panicking about like 
that. Out with it! ” 

“ Oh—Norwich, of course ! ” 

“ Norwich ? What makes you think 
that?” 

“ Well, I’m certain of it. I’ve often been 
there when I’ve been staying at Barkling- 
ham with an unde of mine—he’s the rector 
there, and no end of a sport. Haven’t you 
ever heard me speak of him?” 

“ Rather! ” said I. “ Isn’t he the fiend 
you caught the brass-rubbing complaint 
of?” 

“ The very chap,” nodded Mottram. “He’s 
an Old Kempstonian too—-was at the school 
in the Carboniferous era, about 1873 or some 
such primeval date. He’s a rare good sort 
though, and simply dotty on the Broads and 
sailing, and all that. Didn’t I tell you about 
that fortnight I had with him last year, and 
the doing we got one day over Breydon ? ” 

“ Bless you, yes, I’m simply saturated with 
that fossilised yam. Don’t tell me again, 
there’s a good chap. What I hank after 
is to know where we're coming down, and 
what we're going to do when we get there ? 
I’ve got a most frightful vacuum, I give 
you my word! ” 

“ So’ve I, but don’t let’s get peevish about 
it. Can’t be long before we’re down now, 
but I hope we’il get clear of the town first. 
Shouldn’t fancy having to hug some faotory 
chimney round the neck !” 

Slowly the city was left behind and we 
passed out over the fields, still coming down 
gradually. At half-past six, although we 
were not more than about three hundred 
feet up, we could make out nothing below, as 
a thick fog had come on suddenly, and hidden 
everything but the highest trees. 

“ That’s a bit awkward,” muttered 
Mottram, “ though I ought to have thought 
of that. Fogs come on early this time of the 
year down in these parts. I’m afraid we’ll 
have to chance it when we land. But it’s 
mostly Boft ground—where it isn’t water—so 
unless we’re unlucky enough to barge into 
a church tower we shan’t come to much harm, 
I guess." 

Almost as he spoke, we entered a fog 
bank. It was bitterly cold and drops of 
moisture gathered everywhere. 

“ Look out,” said Mottram hurriedly, 
“ she’ll come down now with a run, with 
all this extra weight of water on her. Over 
goes the grapnel! Now hang on by your 
eyelids, and—what's that ? ” He stopped 
short, listening, for. following the casting 
over of the grapnel, there came a muffled 
splash from below. 
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“ By gum ! ” he said, “ we’re over water 
somewhere! Up with the grapnel, old man, 
or we’ll be in it in half a tick ! ” 

Up it came after a few seconds’ vigorous 
hauling, the lower part of the rope dripping. 

Both of us were straining our eyes to catch 
a glimpse of land, but the fog shrouded 
everything, while darkness had come on 
very quickly. Then, as we drifted along, a 
gaunt black post appeared within three 
feet of me, and was almost instantly swallowed 
up in the mist. 

“A post—a post here!” I yelled. “We 

must be almost-” but even as I spoke, 

the car struck the water with a tremendous 
splash ; for a few seconds we were dragged 
along the surface, Mottram shouting to 
ma not to jump out as long as we were 
moving. 

Then there came a second splash as the 
great gas-bag, now heavily weighted with 
moisture, swung over and fell into the 
water. 

What happened in the next few seconds I 
hardly know. There was a sudden inrush 
of water, icy cold, and I was under, struggling 
madly, hampered by my clothes and by the 
ropework of the balloon. Somehow I got 
clear and started swimming, and almost ct 
the sa me instant I found myself floundering 
in some tall reeds. A mad dash, half 
swimming, half crawling through these, and 
the next minute I was lying gasping on 
land. 

(To be concluded.) 

rfT rfT 

MORE GEOGRAPHICAL 
CONUNDRUMS. 

By H. Hervey. 

1. Name of New Zealand lake that sounds 
like a yawn ?—Oahu (Oh—a—hu !). 

2. Name of West India island suggesting 
a manufacturer of preserves ?—Jamaica 
(Jam maker). 

3. What place on the Nile sounds like 
the cry of “ Man overboard ? ”—Mahfalout 
(Man fall out). 

4. What Devonshire place has a name 
meaning royal apparel ?—Kingswear (King's 
wear). 

5. Good place to hunt in for the Great 
Auk’s egg ?—Auckland (aukland). New 
Zealand. 

6. Name of what Scandinavian place 
dubs you a stupid ?—Odense (Oh, dense !). 

7. Swedish river with name likely to 
cause ructions ?—Angerman (anger man) 
River. 

8. What Chilian river reminds one of a 
London butcher’s Saturday night cry ?— 
River Biobio (Buy—oh—buy—oh!). 

9. Town in Texas, U.S.A.. belonging to 
the feathered tribes ?—Birdsville. 

10. Name of what place in Russia 
directs your attention to some one 
sniggering?—Cigrin. (See-grin!) 

11. Place in Greece that a tall Chinaman 
would name in deprecating his stature ?— 
Mesolonghi (Me so longee). 

12. Name of Swiss place signifying traders' 
goods ?—Murtchenstock (Merchants’ stock). 

13. Place in Holland for night alerts ?— 
Turnhout (Turn out!). 

14. Name of island off French coast 
that sharply forbids you ?—Ushant (You 
shan't!). 
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The Boy's Obun Taper. 


TAKEN UNAWARES' 



THE CAMERA FIE NT) : “ Here’s some luck f The Head’s down here! I’ve just seen him ! ” 

His Friend : “ Jolly bad luck—that’s what I call It I ” 

THE Camera Fiend : “No, but—he was bare footed and building a sand castle —and I got a 
■nap of him I ” 


Historic Rebellions at 
the Public Schools. 

Boy versus Master in Open Warfare. 

By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 

PART II. 


W inchester can tell of four notable revolu¬ 
tions against constituted authority, 
three of which were very serious ones. The 
worst of them took place in 1793. There had 
been several smaller rebellions leading up to 
this one during the preceding score of years, 
and much discontent existed throughout 
the school. But, in 1793, came what we 
generally know as the “ Great Rebellion ” 
at Winchester, a mutiny that produced the 
retirement of the Head Master, Dr. Warton. 

The boys had been used to attending the 
performances of the band of the Bucks 
Militia in the Cathedral Close, which was 
certainly harmless enough. But the Doctor 
for some reason forbade it. He even stated 
the punishment before the offence occurred, 
which did not mend matters ! “ If one indi¬ 
vidual offends, he will be severely flogged ; 
but if numbers are seen the whole school will 
be punished by being refused leave to dine 
with their friends on Easter Day just 
coming.” 

A college prefect being seen at the said 
band-performance by the second master 
was reported ; but the Doctor, instead of 
punishing him alone, as he had threatened, 
refused Easter leave to all the school! 


Doubtless it had been arranged by the boys 
that a prefect should break the injunction, 
as they wanted to see whether Warton dared 
to flog a prefect or not. The forty senior 
boys resented the withdrawal of leave, and 
bound themselves to stand together. 

Receiving no reply to their first letter of 
remonstrance they sent a second, but the 
warden refused to parley with them. The 
boys then sent messengers to all the masters 
saying they would not trouble them to go 
to school, as they (the boys) should not turn 
up ! The usher, who was disliked, went to 
school, however, and found the boys all 
armed with clubs. He was pelted with 
marbles, and the warden sent for the 
prefects, who refused to attend on him. 

The boys then seized the keys by force 
from the porter, broke into the second- 
master’s house, blocked the school-passages 
with seats, entered the warden’s lodgings, 
and kept him and the usher prisoners in the 
dining-room all night! When the warden 
loft College next day he was jeered at by 
the exasperated boys as he went to the Town 
Hall. The High Sheriff and others came to 
try to persuade the scholars to surrender, 
but they found the outer gate barricaded. 


whilst the stones of the Court had been torn 
up and carried to the top of the tower as 
ammunition, where the parapet was already 
loosened to hurl against the foe. Sword? 
and pikes were discernible also, and the 
sheriff with his men discreetly retired to 
safety. 

Next day negotiations were entered into 
by Dr. Warton on behalf of the warden, 
with the sheriff as mediator. The boy? 
capitulated on condition that there should 
be a general amnesty, and that there should 
be an agreement that all should not again 
be punished for the fault of one. Thus the 
scholars won the day and gained aU they 
wanted, this being almost the only instance 
of such a result in the case of a serious re¬ 
bellion at any public school. 

It is somewhat curious—when one reflect* 
on the position that Westminster has always 
held amongst the older schools, and remem¬ 
bers that for centuries it and Winchester 
were the only real rivals to Eton—it is 
somewhat curious, I say, that one cannot 
point to any very serious rebellions at the 
school under the shadow of the Abbey. This 
was not due to want of daring spirits there, 
as everybody will at once acknowledge. 
For a school that had such adventurous boy* 
as John Dryden, Warren Hastings, the 
Markhams, and Vaughan-Williams amongst 
its alumni during the course of its history, 
with many other boys whose names have not 
become so famous, but whose daring and 
spirits were even greater than those of the 
boy’s mentioned, must have often had dan¬ 
gerous leaders, whose inclinations ran to¬ 
wards defiance of constituted authority 
merely because it was such. However, 
though there are many instances of strange 
and even wild doings on the part of fierv 
Westminster youths, there are no cases of 
absolute and serious rebellion again*! 
masters, such as Eton, Rugby, and Win¬ 
chester can boast. The reason for this I do 
not pretend to know. 

Almost stranger is it that Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital—with the hordes of boys that it formerly 
had, cramped into the narrow space about 
Newgate Street, boys who did not come from 
the high families that most scholars of the big 
English schools usually did—almost stranger 
is it that Christ’s Hospital has witnessed no 
reAlly great mutiny. There was perhaps 
no school in olden days that contained at 
once the prepared material and surroundings 
for such a serious rebellion, were the match 
once applied to the heap of combustibles, as 
did the Bluecoat School. Yet it always just 
escaped the terrible defiance of authority 
that descended upon many similar institu¬ 
tions, old and new ; land, whenever any out¬ 
break did happen to be brewing in Newgate 
Street, either the good sense or the stern 
measures of the governors and masters 
managed to get it under control before it 
assumed any threatening dimensions. 

The last century schools, such as Chelten¬ 
ham, Clifton, Haiieyburv, etc., have not had 
much to complain of as regards this kind of 
thing. They have, as a rule, profited by the 
experience and history of their older rivals, 
and their rulers have known exactly what 
to avoid, and how to deal with refractory 
spirits smartly and effectively. Only Marl¬ 
borough amongst these has come into strong 
competition with the ancient 6eats of learning 
as a provider of rebellions and uprisings. 

But is there not another and better reason 
for the comparative decline of organised and 
serious rebellions at our great schools during 
tho past half-century ? When one looks 
closely into the circumstances of the worst 
rebellions at Eton, Winchester, Rugby, etc., 
does not one begin to find a very likely and 
plausible reason for them ! Was it not the 
case that, once out of lessons, public school 
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boys hardly knew what to do with their 
time, how to spend it profitably in a mass ? 
Was it not truly a case of “ Satan finding 
mischief still for idle hands to do ” ? There 
was formerly no cricket, no football, no 
tennis, no athletics, no boating, no 
swimming, no rifle corps, in the systematic 
way that our boys at the big schools know 
these sports to-day. 

When the best that Eton could give her 
clever boys like Thomas Gray to do in his 
spare time was trundling a hoop; when 
Westminster had nothing finer to offer Lord 
John Russell than a fight on the green ; 
when prefects like Thomas Ken at Win¬ 
chester found playing marbles the chief 
recreation that Wykeham’s school could 
afford them for leisure hours, is it any 
wonder that Satan soon seduced eager 


and daring spirits into more serious 
mischief ? 

But all that is changed at the present 
day. Our boys now spend their play-hours 
at the great schools in every manly kind of 
game ; in competing, one against another, 
and school against school, for the laurel 
crowns of victory and success in such 
splendid fields of sport as have produced 
a cricketer like the Hon. F. S. Jackson at 
Harrow ; a tennis-player like Sir Edward 
Grey at Winchester ; a batsman like P. F. 
Warner at Rugby ; a footballer like S. S. 
Harris at Westminster; an all-round athlete 
such as R. E. Foster at Malvern ; a jumper 
like C. B. Fry at Repton ; an oarsman such 
as D. S. Stuart at Cheltenham. 

How much grander and more glorious in 
every way is this splendid record of progress 


than the story of constant rebellions and 
discontented scholars that we meet with at 
almost every turn in reading the earlier 
history of our great schools ! And yet there 
are some people who would have us believe 
that the finest public schools in England are 
decaying, are to-day retrograde in their 
work and play, are not now duly fulfilling 
their part in the nation’s life ! Whereas, 
surely, if there is anything that this country 
can legitimately be proud of, as regards the 
strides made in education during the past 
fifty years. it is of the magnificent im¬ 
provement that the big public schools have 
shown in almost every particular, but 
especially in this one of having found the 
real cause of serious rebellions amongst their 
scholars, and—what is better still—dis¬ 
covered a marvellously successful antidote. 
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Through Afghan 
Snows; 

Or, Lari Khan of the Diamond Star. 


By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author of “ Sinclair of the Scouts" 
"Jeffrey of the White Wolf Trail," etc. 







I N the 
month of 
June, 1842, 
a cavalcade 
of some five 
h u n d red 
well-mount¬ 
ed and well- 
armed 
horsemen 
might have 
been seen 
threading 
the frown¬ 
ing defiles of the great 
Khyber Pass on their 
way to Peshawar. 
They were Ghilzais, 
travelling under a special permit given by the 
Sirdar Akbar Khan, and countersigned by 
General Pollock. Word had been sent, by 
Akbar Khan, to all the wild robber tribes 
of the Khyber, that this cavalcade must be 
allowed to pass without interference; and 
information had been transmitted, from one 
British officer to another, that these Ghilzais 
were men of peace, whose errand was known 
by the leaders of the British army, then 
operating in various divisions in Afghan¬ 
istan. 

Riding after a vanguard of some thirty 
horsemen were two English ladies, one a 
matron, the other a girl of about twelve 
years of age. They were well tanned with 
the sun, and looked the picture of health, 
and the girl was laughing Avith her mother 
and exchanging merry quips with a Avell-sct- 
up young Sirdar, of about twenty years of 
age, Avho rode on her left-hand. He was 
handsomely dressed and managed his 
splendid Persian thoroughbred horse with 
perfect grace. In his turban there flashed 
a Diamond Star, and on his breast he wore 
the same symbol of Afghan chivalry. 

Behind him there rode three sturdy- 
looking Afghans. One a man of about 
fifty, although his beard was as black as a 
raven’s Aving, and the others young men in 
the heyday of youthful strength. Some 
baggage camels Avere laden Avith square, 
strong, iron-bound boxes. 

Bob, Mrs. Cameron, and her daughter 


CHAPTER XLIV.—FAREWELLS—AT LAHORE. 

were making their way doAvn the Khyber 
Pass to PeshaAvar, to British India. The 
ladies had decided to leav’O for England, 
and Bob Avas going AA-ith them as far as 
Lahore, whence they Avould depart for 
Bombay, with a party of British officers 
who were returning home. Bob hardly 
kneAV w-hat Avould happen so far as he himself 
Avas concerned. He had determined to 
leave Afghanistan for some time and had 
left Ghari Ghilzai Tower in charge of 
Sadat. 

After the death of Afzul Ali, in the Jug- 
dulluck Pass, a note had been sent by 
Akbar Khan to Bob, advising him that 
the kinsmen of the Afreedee had sAAom a 
blood feud against Lari Khan, and that 
it Avould be aa ise for him to bo v ell prepared 
against attack. Spies had been sent 
out to find out all about the Khan of the 
Diamond Star, and Akbar warned Bob that, 
in the disturbed state of the country, it 
would be impossible for him to afford any 
protection. 

If Bob Avas ready to leave not later than 
the month of June, Akbar Khan promised 
that the tribesmen of the Khyber should 
be constrained to allow- his party to pass 
through in safety. 

Bob had decided to raise the treasure 
from the Lake, and carry it doAvn to 
Calcutta, Avhere he might place it in a secure 
place, and invest Avhat he thought necessary 
in some commercial undertaking or in the 
purchase of land. He had packed the valu¬ 
ables in a number of boxes, and purchased 
camels. Amran, Talib, and Ahmed voAved 
that they Avould not leave him until they 
had seen him in safety across the Afghan 
frontier into the Sikh country, although 
they sAvore that they would not sot foot in 
tho accursed land of their hereditary enemies 
of the Punjaub States. 

The news that the young Sirdar Lari 
Khan aaus leaving for India filled the now 
prosperous toAvn of Ghari Ghilzai Avith 
sorrow, and a croAA-d of men gathered to say 
that they Avould escort Bob as far as tho 
plains of tho Indus. On the morning of 
their departure croAvds of Ghilzais flocked in 
from the farms, and the liveliest expressions 
of sorrow were heard from all. 


Bob was glad when they had left Ghari 
Ghilzai far behind, for he felt that he was 
leaving a people who had manifested towards 
him a very great affection and esteem. 
They struck into the road from Kabul 
to Peshawar near a place called Safed 
Sang, and travelled, bv easy stages, through 
Ali Boghan, Busawal, and Lundi Kotal, 
arriving at Jamrood about the beginning 
of July. Here the Ghilzais were to return 
to their mountain home, and Bob had to 
go through the ordeal of saying farewell. 

In the camp, outside the Jamrood Fort, 
he gathered his men about him, and shook 
each man by the hand. 

The tears streamed down the cheeks 
of Talib and Ahmed, and Bob realised that 
there were tender feelings of brotherhood 
deep in the wild, turbulent Afghan nature. 4 
The two men were too much overcome to 
speak, and finally Bob had to give the 
order for the rest to mount and set out on 
the return journey. They sprang to their 
saddles, and fired their weapons in a farewell 
salute, and, setting spurs to their horses, 
galloped up the Pass. Bob watched them 
until they were lost to sight, and then he 
turned aw-ay, with Amran. 

“ It is a sore wrench, Amran,” he said, 
as he brushed away a tear; “ they are 
good men. Tho sons of the mountain 
are faithful where they set their affection, 
and it goes to my heart to have to say 
farewell. But it will be worse when I 
part with thee. Ever since I met thee, 
with thy horses, in the streets of Calcutta, 
thou hast been a father and a brother to 
me, Amran, and it will be a sore grief 
when thou art gone to thy home beyond 
the Khyber.” 

“ Say no more, my lord,” cried Amran; 

“ by Allah! my heart is melted within 
me, and I am like a sorrowing, feverish 
woman. I would gladly follow thee to 
the end, but after many years’ wandering, 
my own countryside draws me to itself. 

I am rich, and will purchase a wide Jagheer 
among the mountains, and if I can rest 
among my own people, and with my camels 
and horses, I may spend the remaining 
years of my life in peace. This is what 
I have dreamed of for many years, but. 
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by Allah, 1 know in my heart that it is 
bat a dream. A few months will pass, and 
then I shall become restless again. I 
cannot forget that I have served thee, my 
lord, and that I have been the standard- 
bearer of the Ameer. I shall become 
moodj r and dissatisfied, for what is wealth 
to a hungry soul ? And some day the 
waving of banners, and the sound of 
galloping horsemen, will call me once 
again, and I know that I shall leave 
everything in order to he in the market¬ 
place or on the road, or in the battlefield 
onee more ! ” 

Amran paused, and his nervous hands 
twitched, as he played with the pistols 
hanging in his belt. 

“Nay, Amran,” said Bob, "you must 
settle down now. You are richer than 
most of the Sirdars and Khans, and there 
are fertile lands among the mountains 
which may be bought. In a few years 
you will forget that you were once a wanderer, 
and when you have your cattle feeding on 
the hillsides, and your orchards and vine¬ 
yards nourishing, you will not heed the 
clamour of the fighting men, and the noise 
of bargaining in the market-place. If 
Dost Mohammed returns to Afghanistan 
as Ameer, you may be called to a high 
position among his counsellors, for he is 
not the man to forget the soldier who stood 
by his side when the storm was buffeting 
him. To-morrow, at daybreak, I must 
push on for Peshawar, and over the Indus 
to Attock and Rawal Pindi. I shall send 
messages to thee from Lahore.” 

That night as he lay in his tent, towards 
daybreak. Bob heard a quiet footstep draw¬ 
ing near him. A form bent over him, and 
something like drops of warm rain fell on his 
face. Bearded lips were pressed upon his 
forehead, and the silent intruder withdrew*. 
Shortly afterwards he heard the movement 
of camels and horses, and then the shuffling 
of feet on the hard plain outside. 

He rose and dressed. About a mile 
away, ascending the hills which surrounded 
Jararood, he saw a little company of horse¬ 
men. In the rear rode the stalwart form 
of Amran Ali. As the sun rose above the 
mountain ridge, it glittered upon the arms 
and accoutrements of the horsemen, and 
Bob saw Amran stand up in his stirrups 
and wave his hand. 

He jumped upon his horse and would 
have galloped after him, but wiser thoughts 
prevailed, and he watched Amran and his 
people disappear among the hills. Mrs. 
Cameron and Isabel saw that he was sad 
and dispirited, and rode by his side in quiet 
sympathy, until he threw off his sorrow 
at parting with his friend, and became 
once more the genial Lari Khan they knew 
and loved. 

In due time they passed through Rawal 
Pindi and crossed the river Jhelam. and 
then camped outside Goojrat, close by the 
banks of the Chenab River. After two 
days’ halt they crossed the river and 
travelled through Wuzzeerabad, until by 
easy stages they crossed the Ravi River, 
and found themselves in the great city 
of Lahore. The country around the 
capital was flourishing, and the growth 
of cotton and cereals promised a plentiful 
harvest. 

And now Bob had to bear the pain of 
another parting, which was far more trying 
than the farewell with Amran and Talib. 
Mrs. Cameron and Isabel were to leave Lahore 
in a few days for Calcutta, in order to take 
advantage of the convoys of British soldiers 
which were going down. Isabel had grown 
passionately fond of Bob. and would gladly 
have remained with him. In many ways 
her experiences in Afghanistan had aged 


her. and in appearance and speech she was 
like a girl of sixteen or seventeen. 

As the time drew near for parting Bob 
realised that somehow his life was destined 
to be bound up with the bright-faced girl 
who stood by his side. Unconsciously the 
warmest feelings of his heart had gone out 
to her and he knew now that he loved her 
with all the strength of his nature. He 
hardly knew what to do, but Mrs. (’ameron 
seemed to understand w hat was passing in 
his mind. Sending Isabel into her tent, the 
mother, with tears in her eyes, turned to 
Bob. and said, simply: 

“ She loves you. Bob.” 

“ I know it, Mrs. Cameron, my heart is 
bound up with hers, and, when the right 
time comes. I shall ask her to be my wife. 
She is young, and I do not know how my 
future career will turn out. but I want you 
to promise that, some day, you will give 
her to me. India will see many storms and 
changes during the next few years, and those 
who work here wall be called upon to pass 
through many dangers. I love this land of 
heat and sunshine, and will not leave it 
until I have done something for the Flag of 
Britain. I cannot go with you to England, 
now, but some day-” 

Mrs. Cameron raised her face to his and 
Bob knew that all was well. At that 
moment Isabel came out of the tent and 
stood in the bright sunlight. She blushed 
as Bob hurried forward and took her in his 
arms. 

" Grow up quickly, darling,” he said, 
“ and become my wife as soon as you can. 
I love you with all my heart.” 

Isabel had no words with which to reply, 
but Bob was quite content. If it had not 
been for the parting which was so near, their 
happiness would have been unbounded. 
Bob had had one of his largest diamonds 
set in a ring. He gave it to her when they 
said good-bye, and its brilliance seemed to 
say that one day the sunshine would make 
their lives bright with a strong, enduring, 
loving union. But the parting was a sore 
wrench. 

After a few days Bob had recoveied 
somewhat and made up his mind to stay for 
some time in Lahore. There was much 
stir and life in the city, and it was said that 
in a short time the Governor General of 
India w ould he paying a visit to the ancient 
capital of the Punjaub. Bob took a large 
mansion, with a splendid garden, and 
gathered a numerous retinue of servants 
about him. He found that he had not 
forgotten his knowledge of the Sikh tongue, 
but, in order to perfect himself in it. he 
engaged a teacher to come every day for 
reading and conversation in the language. 
He made very rapid progress, and could 
soon converse with complete fluency. 

He still continued the practice of having 
his head shaved, for, with use, the native 
garments had become so familiar that he 
was ill at ease when dressed as a European. 
He adopted the flowing garments of the 
country, and took care to be clad in rich 
material, wearing a turban in which the 
Diamond Star always shone. He also 
purchased some fine horses, and rode every 
day, in and around Lahore. 

Shore Singh had now succeeded to the 
throne of the Lion of the Punjaub, Ranjit 
Singh, and his court was at Lahore. With 
him were the Crown Prince, Pertab Singh, 
and Dhyan Singh, his chief minister. Lord 
Ellenborough had succeeded Lord Auckland 
as Governor General of India, and it was 
rumoured that a great Durbar would be 
held at Ferozepoor when the victorious 
British armies under Pollock. Nott, and 
Sale returned from Afghanistan. 

In his business transactions Bob had 


become acquainted with a banker in the 
city, and found that there was an opportunity 
for the investment of a large sum of money 
in an extensive estate which was situated 
about ten miles from the city. It covered 
a very large area and was richly cultivated, 
but what made it extremely valuable wxs 
the fact that immense deposits of salt were 
known to be on it. although as yet they had 
not been worked to any great extent. 

Bob rode over to see the estate, with the 
banker, and was greatly impressed with it. 
It had a large castle, extending over many 
acres, and the peasantry struck him as 
being a sturdy, well-fed race. He found 
that it would bo necessary for him to treat 
with some wealthy bankers in order to 
realise the diamonds and emeralds which 
were in his possession. He was introduced 
to some Parsees belonging to Bombay, 
shrewd merchants, who knew the value 
of precious stones, and were prepared to 
purchase what Bob desired to sell. 

Before the estate could pass into his 
hands, however, it was necessary for 
the purchaser to obtain the consent of 
the Maharajah. This would mean the 
expenditure of a considerable sum. An 
interview was appointed, and Bob attended 
at the palace with the banker who was 
advising him in the transaction. A high 
official of the Court was to meet him and 
arrange the matter. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

LARI KHAN MEETS SOME OLD FRI"EXDS. 

tall, dignified man. 
with a long beard 
thickly streaked 
with grey, came 
into the room where 
Bob was waiting 
When he saw Boh 
this official started, 
and bent a keen 
gaze upon him. He 
saluted Bob, and 
led him to a window, where the light 
shone on his face. He stood in silent 
wonder before him, taking in every detail 
of his dress. The Diamond Star seemed 
to give the final touch to his hesita¬ 
tion. 

“ By the mercy of Allah! ” he gasped 
at length. “ A miracle has been per¬ 
formed—the dead has come to life again ! 
It is my lord—my master—Lari Khan 
himself in the flesh ! ” 

In an instant a veil seemed to be lifted 
from the years which had gone by, and -Bob 
was carried in thought to the cottage 
where his childhood days had been passob 
and then he recognised Nusseer, the Sikh 
servant who had served his father. 

“ Thou art Nusseer,” he said, “ the 
faithful man who played with me when I 
was a child.” 

The older man reeled to a couch and sat 
for a few minutes in silence. 

“ Can it be that thou art the child Robert, 
who was drowned in the Irish sea ? ** 

‘‘ Not drowned, Nusseer, but saved, and 
carried off by gipsies, and now. after many 
years' service in Afghanistan, I have come 
to Lahore. But, tell me how it comes that 
thou art here, a servant in the Court of 
the Maharajah.” 

“ I am a counsellor of his Highness, 
the tutor of Prince Pertab Singh, and 
the official who is charged with the 
matter of the estate this banker desires to 
purchase.” 

He turned to the banker, who all th> 
while was standing in astonishment before 

[them. 
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them, and asked him to leave them for 
an hour or two. When the banker had 
withdrawn, Nusscer led Bob to an inner 
apartment, and the twain sat down to 
recount the adventures which had befallen 
them during the years that had intervened 
between the hour when Bob ran away 
to hide in the Maggie and their present 
meeting in the stately palace of the 
Maharajah Shere Singh. 

Nusseor insisted that Bob must tell 
his story first, and he did so, passing swiftly 
over the four years he had spent with the 
gipsies, but dealing more fully with the 
wonderful way in which his footsteps had 
been guided to India. His meeting with 
Amran Ali the horsedealer, in Calcutta, 
and the long journey through Ferozepoor 
to Ghari Ghilzai, drew many expressions 
of wonder from Nusseer, and his eyes 
became moist when he heard of the kindness 
and almost fatherly affection of Abdul 
the Mullah. But when Bob told of the 
ruffian Afzul Ali and his treacherous assault 
upon the town, and the murder of the 
Mullah, Nusseer could hardly restrain his 
indignation. 

“ He is a treacherous, cruel dog, Lari 
Khan, and will some day receive the punish¬ 
ment his crimes have deserved. The 
Sikhs on the frontier have had many 
engagements with his Afreedees, but he 
always managed to escape without injury. 
Now, however, we can move against him 
with more powerful forces, and together we 
may be able to avenge ourselves upon him.” 

“ I have done so already, Nusseer. Wo 
caught him in the Jugdulluck Pass, and 
tried him, and sentenced him to be hanged. 
We strung him up above the barricade 
he had erected, and there, doubtless, he 
hangs to-day.” 

“Allah be praised!” said Nusseer. “He 
has had a long ropo, but it is drawn tight 
at last! ” 

Bob also told him of his adventures in the 
retreat from Kabul, and, finally, acquainted 
him with the fact that he was now a very 
rich man through the generosity of Abdul 
the Mullah. 

“ But now, Nusseer, the two hours have 
nearly run by, and I am only just finishing 
my story. You had better tell the banker 
that the business which brought us here 
will be settled to-morrow, and that he must 
come about the hour of noon. For the 
rest of this day I mean to stay with you, 
until I have heard every word about the 
death of my poor father, and how it happened 
that you have reached the high position 
you hold in the court of Shere Singh.” 

It was a long, but very interesting story, 
and Bob listened with eagerness to the 
narration of what had happened after the 
Maggie sailed that eventful night. 

44 When I discovered in the morning that 
you were not in the house,” said Nusseer, 
r ‘ I went at once to your father’s room and 
found him lying at rest, with a gentle, 
happy smile on his face. The Christians’ 
Holy Book lay near him, opened at the 
Psalm which he used to call the Shepherds’ 
Psalm. I have the Book still, Lari Khan. 
I saw that he was dead and for a moment 
I meant to slay myself upon his body, but 
the thought of your need restrained me from 
the wicked deed. After we laid him to 
rest in the old Churchyard under the Head, 
I made all inquiries about you from old 
Ciesar Christian, and he confessed that you 
had stolen on board the Maggie that night 
when they were running a cargo to Mother 
Redcap’s cottage, and that you had been 
captured by the officers. Then some time 
afterwards he came to tell me that he had 
seen the chief man, and that he said that 
you were drowned in the Mersey. 


44 After some weeks I sold everything, 
and with the money left by your father, 
seven hundred pounds in all, I went to 
Liverpool, and spent many weeks trying to 
obtain news of you. I saw several bodies 
which had been taken out of the river, 
poor drowned men, and one boy. But they 
were not like you. Then I went to London 
and after waiting some time took a position 
as undor-steward on an East Indiaman, 
and came to Calcutta. At length I reached 
Lahore, and, with the money I had, began 
to trade in the city. It was a busy time 
with us, for Ranjit Singh was building up 
a powerful kingdom among the Sikhs, and 
there was plenty of trading to be done. 
I was able to advance money to the 
Maharajah, and when he learned that I 
spoke the English tongue as well as the 
Afghan, he advanced me to the position of 
interpreter at the court. 

“ Later I became the teacher of English 
and Afghan to young Pertab Singh, a clever, 
industrious Prince, and from that time my 
position at the Court became a very honour¬ 
able one, and I was promoted to the Council 
of the Maharajah. In the troubles which 
arose after the death of Ranjit Singh, I, 
happily, chose the wisest course, and both 
Shere Singh and Pertab Singh honoured 
me with their friendship and confidence. 
I have a large residence in the city, and 
an estate a few miles away where I grow 
much wheat. But, Lari Khan—how I 
love the old name!—I owe thee a large 
sum of money, which must be handed to 
thee—” 

‘‘Not a rupee will I receive from you, 
Nusseer,” said Bob. 44 Unless you are a 
very wealthy man indeed, your riches are 
not equal to mine. I have more than I 
can possibly spend. Anything you have 
is your own, and I will not hear of any 
repayment. The banker did not tell you 
that I am hoping to be the purchaser of 
the estate he came to see you about. I have 
been to see it, and think that I cannot do 
better than invest my money in it.” 


44 You must be a rich man. Lari Khan, if 
you can purchase the Khewra Harand estate. 
It is worthy to be the jagheer of a Rajah, 
and may become one of the richest possessions 
in the Punjaub.” 

44 1 can do it, Nusscer, if money will buy 
it, but I am afraid that my being an 
Englishman will prevent me. What do 
you think ? ” 

44 1 am sure it will. Lari Khan. Between 
ourselves, I can foresee that difficulties 
will soon arise between the British Govern- 
men and the Punjaub. There are many 
causes of friction, and the Sikhs are a brave 
and proud nation. The best plan would be 
for the estate to be bought in my name. I 
have many transactions with wealthy men 
in Lahore, and I can easily say that I have 
borrowed the money and will repay it as 
the estate is developed. If trouble arose 
between the British and the Sikhs, the land 
would not then be forfeited, and I can 
have a deed drawn up whereby you can 
enter into possession at the right time. 
Although it is not generally known, there 
are immense deposits of salt upon the land, 
and in a few years the working of these 
should bring in a great revenue.” 

Bob cordially agreed with this suggestion 
and in a few weeks the business was settled 
satisfactorily, and the estate passed into 
the hands of Nusseer. Shere Singh and the 
young Prince heard the story of Nusseer’s 
old friendship with Lari Khan, and an 
invitation was sent for Bob to visit the Court. 
Dressed in his richest garments he was 
presented by Nusseer and received a hearty 
welcome from the monarch, Pertab Singh 
being especially charmed with the young 
man who had had such stirring adventures 
in Afghanistan. 

The day that Bob was received saw the 
reception of a number of English gentlemen 
of high rank, who, visiting India for a short 
time, had come North to see Lahore and to 
greet the ally of the British Government. 
The face of one of these gentlemen seemed 
to be familiar to Bob, although he could 
not recall the place or time when he 
had seen him. 

As they waited in the ante-room 
the gentlemen w ere speaking in Eng¬ 
lish, and Bob, fearing that they 
might say something of a private 
nature, under the impression that 
the richly dressed Indian who stood 
near would not understand the 
language, hastened to tell them that 
he was of English birth, and that he 
had just returned from Afghanistan. 
This led to a conversation, and at 
the close the gentleman whose 

face seemed knowm to Bob handed 

him a card, with the remark that he 

should be glad to have a further talk 
with him. 

The card bore the name of 44 Henry 
Hardinge.” Bob looked at the card, 
and then at the 
gentleman. Then 
he took out his 
wallet, and ex¬ 
tracted a worn 
piece of cardboard 
bearing the same 
name. 

44 1 know you 
now, sir,” he said ; 

44 you come from 
Wrotham in Kent. 
Do you remember 
a fire which oc¬ 
curred many years 
ago. when a poor 
gipsy boy—” 

44 Remem ber it ?*' 
said the gentleman. 
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“ Shall I ever forget it! I gave the black- 
browed gipsy, who called himself the 
father of the lad, a handsome reward, but 
I waited in vain for the lad himself to turn 
up. He was a brave boy, and did me the 
greatest service I ever received. But how 
does it happen that the card I gave to 
a gipsy lad in Kent turns up again in the 
palace of the Maharajah of the Sikhs ? ” 

“ Because X am that poor gipsy lad, sir, 
and by the mercy of God, I have been led 
by many strange ways to the position I 
occupy to-day.” 

At this moment the officers announced 
that the Maharajah waited to receive the 
English gentlemen. 

“ We must see you again, sir,” said 
Hardinge; “ dine with me this evening. 
My man will wait at the door and tell 
you where I am staying.” 

That evening, after dinner, Sir Henry 
Hardinge heard the story of Bob’s life, and 
found that there was no reward that could 
be offered, except the reward of a profound 
gratitude. However, in view of his probable 
succession to the Governor-Generalship, Sir 
Henry hinted that hewould be glad ultimately 
toofferBobaplaoeonhisstaff. He had been 
approached, he said, and had allowed him¬ 
self to be nominated as Lord EUenborough’s 
successor. 

After a few days Sir Henry left for 
Calcutta, and Bob spent the rest of the 
summer with Nusseer, chiefly in work con. 
nected with the Khewra Harand estate, which 
had now passed into the hands of Nusseer. 

In October, 1842, Lord EUenborough 
was at Simla, making preparations for 
the return of Pollock’s victorious army. 
News had oome that Kabul had been 
retaken by the British troops and that 
ample punishment had been intiicted for the 
treachery practised on the doomed army of 
General Elphinstone; then the happy tidings 
that the captives held by Akbar Khan had 
all been released and would march down the 
Khyber with the illustrious garrison of Jellal- 
abod, and the rest of the heroes who had 
so signally vindicated the bravery of the 
British armies and the glory of the Flag. 

On the 9th of December the Governor 
General arrived at Ferozepoor, and reviewed 
the British army of Reserve, which was drawn 
up on the vast plain that stretched along the 
banks of the river. Sir Jasper Nicholla was 
in command, and a large and powerful force 
had been collected from all parts of British 
India. Invitations had been scattered broad¬ 
cast, for it was intended to make the occasion 
an impressive object lesson to the Maharajah, 
and all the Princes of Northern India. 

Pertab Singh, D hyan Singh, with their ohief 
counsellors and Sirdars, were invited to attend, 
and a brilliant gathering of the Sikh nobility 
assem bled on the bank s of the Indus. N usseer 
was present, and Bob, with a numerous 
following of horsemen, was also in Ferozepoor. 

Bob had ridden out with some twenty 
mounted attendants, and watched the 
march-past. Suddenly the shrill music of 
the fifes was drowned in the skirl of the 
Scottish bagpipes, and a Highland regiment 
came swinging across the plain. The 
hirses began to plunge and curvet, and 
presently Bob was hard put to it to retain 
his seat on the spirited horse he was riding. 
By the time he had curbed it the regiment 
had taken up its position noar him. 

“ Yon Sikh kens hoo to sit a horse, Jook," 
said a big, black-bearded sergeant near him. 
“ Ma certes, he nearly cam’ o’er its heid a few 
minutes back. Up he goes again—steady, 
ma birkie, or ye’ll be oot o’ the saddle.” 

" D'ye mean yon tall Sikh on the chestnut 
stallion, MacC’lure ? Him with the broon 
face, and the big turban ! ” 


He’s got a fine face, and, ma certes, his 
goon wad cost a fine penny. He’s a Prince, 
yon man, that’s what he is, and thae loonies 
on horseback ahint him wull be his retainers. 
Steady, Saunders, and say nae mair, the 
Governor General’s cornin’ doon the line.” 

As Sir Jasper Nicholls and Lord 
EUenborough rode past. Bob had a good 
look at the Sergeant, and recogriised Mac- 
Clure, his old friend of the Rochester road 
and the East Indiaman. He rode nearer, 
and took up a position a few yards away 
from the Highlander. When the regiment 
was standing at ease. Bob, without looking 
at the Sergeant, said in a deep voice : 

“ Have you learned to swim yet, 
MacClure ? ’’ 

The Highlander swung round and looked 
at the men beside him. 

“ Did ye Bay onything, Saunders, ye 
loon T ” he demanded. 

“ Not a word. Sergeant.” 

“ Wha said, ■ Haveyou learned to swim yet, 
MacClure ? ’ I’U tak nae foolin’, Saunders.” 

Just then the voice broke in again: 

“After the lesson you got a few years 
book, MacClure, a wise man would have 
learned how to swim.” 

“ Gudesakes ! ” said Saunders, “ it’s the 
nigger on the horse, MacClure; it is, as 
sure as death ! I saw his lips movin’! ” 

MacClure gave one look, and then, to the 
astonishment of the subaltern near him, 
shouted, “ On my life, it’s the laddie. Bless me, 
it’s Bob! ” Andthenextminutehe hadbroken 
from the ranks, and was shaking hands with 
the richly dressed Sikh horseman. 

When the subaltern came up Bob said, 
laughing, “ It’s all right, sir, MacClure is 
an old friend of mine, and I owe him money. 
I’U speak to him later, when the regiment 
is dismissed.” 

“Man, Bob,” said MacClure a few hours 
later, “ye micht hae knockt me doon wi* 
a feather! I kent your voice afore I 
saw the face o’ ye, but I couldna accoont 
for it. It’s a miracle! Surely the ways 
o’ Providence are past findin’ oot. Ye’ve 
gien up the horse-dealin’, I suppose, or 
else ye’ve oome intae a fortune ? Did ye 
mak’ muckle wi’ that Cameron lad ye went 
aff wi’—him wi’ the big Afghan knife 1 
Ye min d o’ that day when I showed <him 
the skene-dhu and said I’d stick it in his 
wame if he did aught against ye ? He was 
a rare chiel, was yon Cameron ! ” 

“ Am ran was his name, MacClure, Amran 
AIL” 

“ Amran or Cameron maks nae differ. 
They’re a’ tarred wi’ the same stick. Did 
ye mak aught wi’ him ? ” 

“ More than I bargained for, MacClure, 
although we did no trading after we started 
for Afghanistan. I owe you five thousand 
rupees, in any case, and I’m going to pay 
you now.” 

“ Five thoosand rupees—man—man— 
what an interest for five hunner rupees! 
It was a lucky day for me, Bob, when I 
gave you a wee bit of breid and cheese 
on the Rochester road.” 

“ It was luckier for me, MacClure, that 
I feU in with you, for since that day fortune 
has favoured me and I am now a rich 
man.” 

“Havers, laddie, dinna talk of fortune. 
There’s nae sic like thing. It’s predestination, 
laddie, an’ the wull of God. We twist 
an’ we twirl, an’ think that we’re takin’ 
oor ain way, but the road’s marked oot 
for us frae the beginnin’ tae the end, an’ 
we’ve juist tae gang along and mak’ th’ 
best on’t. I kenned fine that my five 
hunner rupees were a’ richt, but I’ll confess 
that I never thocht the Lord would send 
me five thoosan in return. But He’s aye 
guid, laddie. He’s aye guid 1 ” 


Ay, they re weel-set-up, thae Sikhs. 

[To it t.xdudtd.) 



THE GREASY POLE. 

Somethin! wort 1 


-bins for. 
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Cycling for the Month : September. 

A Page Tor The “ B.O.P. ” Wheelman. 

By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


44 TTOU are your own railway train, and 

X you carry your hotel with you.” 

That is a pleasing definition that has 
been given of the delightful pastime of 
cycle camping. At this period of the year 
the weather should be at its best from the 
cycle camper’s point of view, for usually 
there is not much rain and very little wind. 
Now is the time, therefore, for him to pack 
his tent upon his trusty cycle, and be off 
for the joys of life in the glorious country, 
with a chosen, cheery companion or two, 
amidst the fields and fiowers and trees, and 
free to roam and to sleep wherever he 
pleases under the open sky. 

Of cycle camping there are two kinds. 
With the one variety you have a fixed 
camp which you use as your holiday head¬ 
quarters, and from it make cycle excursions 
every day. With the other kind, you move 
your camp from place to place each day, 
and in that way become, as I may say, 
an “ explorer,” instead of being a “ settler.” 
For yourself you must decide which style 
of cycle camping you will elect to adopt. 
Personally, my vote is in favour of 
“exploration.” But, of course, there is 
nothing to prevent your combining the 
two species, moving your camp every day 
till von come to some more than usually 
enchanting spot, and there spending two 
or three days before you move on again. 

Now, as regards the cycle camper’s tent 
itself. 

A U8EFUL CAMPING TENT. 

The handiest form of tent for the use of 
two cycle campers, is that which is here 
illustrated, made from w r hat is known as 
“swallow-wing yacht canvas,” and having 
the ground sheet sewn in, so that it makes 
a floor for the tent that is ready there 
when the tent is put up. The canvas is 
thoroughly waterproofed, and is supported 
by brass-jointed bamboo poles, with pegs 
and guy ropes. In size such a tent measures 
about 7 feet, by 6 foet, by 4 feet 4 inches. 
At night, the two bicycles are placed in 
the centre of the tent, and the campers 
sleep one on either side of tho bicycles. 
Striking camp in tho morning, the tent 
readily rolls up, and i9 packed in an American 
cloth valise that is supplied with it, and by 
means of straps is conveniently fastened 
upon the framework of one of the cycles. 
It weighs in all about 7 pounds, and is the 
neatest thing of the kind that is made 
for cycle campers’ use. 

Some tents are made rather smaller, 
and with a fly-sheet big enough to form a 


shelter for the bic\ r cles. But the fly-sheet 
is not always such an efficient shelter as 
it looks to be, and, taking one consideration 
with another, the little tent here pictured 
and described cannot be beaten for cycle 
camping. 

Concerning the kit that should be taken, 
nearly a whole book could be written— 
many books have, indeed, been written upon 
the topic. As with cycle touring, a few 
hints from an old hand at the game are 
simply invaluable, and if on your first 
venture at cycle camping you can manage 
to form one of a party that includes one or 
two old and experienced cycle campers 
amongst its members, why so much tho 
better for you. The expert cycle camper 



is positively crammed full of knowledge 
of all 6orts of little tricks and dodges that 
make him at once a most valuable and 
interesting companion. 

A8 TO KIT. 

Not having here sufficient space in which 
to discuss each of the various items, perhaps 
I cannot do better than just give a detailed 
list of the articles for a cycle camper’s 
double kit that once won tho prize in a 
cycle camping competition. Here they are : 

Tent and ground sheet (which are in one 
in the tent noted above), pegs, guys and 
poles, also pegs and guys for holding cycles 
while unpacking, ground blanket, sleeping 
bag and eiderdown, stove and accessories, 
spirit flask, candle lamp, frying pan, two 
saucepans, tea tin, water bucket, two knives, 
dessert spoons, forkB, teaspoons, cooking 
spoon, cups and plates, milk bottle, butter 


and cocoa tins, bread, sugar and rice bag?, 
tea towel, wash-basin, soap, sponge, towel, 
shoe-horn, housewife, nail and tooth 
brushes, mirror, comb, tablecloth, and bag 
for provisions. 

Now, that looks to be a tremendous lot 
of “furniture” to drag about with you. 
But if you carefully pare the weight of 
everything down to the lightest, and, where 
possible, let the appliances that you thus 
take be tho specially light-weight and 
handy ones that are manufactured particu 
larly for cycle camping, you will find that 
the weight of the double kit works out at 
only some thirty pounds or a little over, 
and this can be easily packed so that you 
and your companion can still ride your bikes 
with comfort. 

CAMPING 8ITE8. 

Camping sites are to be found all over 
the country. So many parties of Boy 
Scouts are now out camping during the 
summer months, that farmers and land- 
owners generally are for the most part quite 
accustomed to granting leave for a tent to 
be pitched upon their land. The most 
satisfactory plan undoubtedly is to pay 
some small sum by way of rent. This ha?, 
indeed, now become so common that the 
rent of sites is nearly everywhere usually 
tho same, namely, sixpence for each tent 
for the first night, and threepence for each 
additional night, a few pence extra being 
charged for any straw that may be needed 
Straw, by the way, is particularly w el co m e 
during the earlier days of a cycle camping 
holiday, and before the camper’s hip bones 
have become used to the intervention of 
only a ground blanket and ground sheet 
between the sleeper and the growing grass. 

In many instances where your tent is 
pitchod in a field belonging to a farm, the 
farmer’s wife will be only too pleased to 
sell butter and eggs to you; indeed, all 
kinds of delicious country fare can on 
occasion be thus purchased. 

Carry your camp stove by itself, and refill 
with oil at each stopping place. Special 
wickloss stoves are now made that bum 
paraffin, and that, measuring only 5$ inches 
long by 4£ wide by 2$ inches high, including 
spirit can, may be carried in your jacket 
pocket. Anyway, it shows how small 
these collapsible stoves fold up to, even 
if you don’t actually pocket them. 

On selecting a site for your camp, it is 
always wise to make inquiry if any cattle 
or horses are in the field, or can find their 
way in. A cow that happens to be in a 
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b&d temper, or that, for some reason or other, 
isn’t fond of tents, can do much to spoil 
any cycle camp. One cow last year 
demolished two bicycles while their owners 
bad gone with the farmer to see where the 
pump was situated—on the first day out of 
that holiday, too! If you are paying your 
small sum of rent, you are, of course, in a 
position to politely request that stray 
animals should be prevented from gaining 
access to your temporary lodging. And, 
as a rule, you will find that, once he has 
accepted you as a tenant, the genial farmer 
will do all that he reasonably can to make 
you as comfortable as possible. 

THE COST OF A HOLIDAY. 

Perhaps more particularly in the earlier 
days of the pastime, cycle campers very 
generally kept a little book in which they 
jotted down a note of all payments made, 
and in that way were able to testify 
accurately as to the exact cost of a cycle 
camping holiday. From time to time I have 
been privileged to inspect these interesting 
small “ ledgers,” and from them, and my 
own experiences, can speak with some 
knowledge as to cycle camping’s actual 
expense. This may be said to range from 
twelve to fifteen shillings a week each camper. 
Exorcising reasonable care in their purchases 
of food, I should, indeed, say that any two 
young fellows setting forth on a cycle 


camping expedition, will be quite amply 
provided with capital to spend if they take 
what amounts to four shillings per day of 
the holiday between them, two shillings a 
day each. 

And, I should like to ask, in what other 
form can you enjoy such a holiday at such 
a price ? Why, you simply cannot do it 
any other way. Cycle camping is at once 
the healthiest and the cheapest form of 
holiday, taking that exists. 

Now a word concerning your bicycle 
when out camping. See that it is properly 
protected from wet at night time; to ride 
on a damp saddle is highly dangerous, and 
though you mayn’t notice any ill effects 
at the moment, may bring on a variety of 
bodily ailments in the future. Don’t lean 
your bicycle against the guy ropes of the 
tent, you will be for ever falling over it; 
if there is no fence adjacent, secure the bikes 
in upright position by the pegs and guys 
you have brought for that purpose. Thus 
treated, your bicycle will be little the worse 
for its camping-out experiences, but, slung 
about anyhow, as we may say, a bicycle 
returns from such an outing looking as many 
seasons older as it has been away weeks. 
At night, when the two bikes are in the tent 
with you, there will be “no room for 
waltzing,” but you will soon become used 
to having th^m at such close quarters, 
and then won’t find them in the way. 


ME IMS. FOR THE WI8E. 

Do not forget the advantage for cycle 
camping, and its entailed conveyance by 
cycle, of enamelled metal mugs, plates, etc., 
as compared with those that can be easily 
broken. An extra strong leather strap or 
two often comes in handy. Collapsible 
metal drinking cups cost only a shilling each ; 
combination knife and fork, each with 
wooden handles, fitting into each other, can 
be had for sixpence the pair; a folding 
camp lantern, with talc, not glass, sides, 
is sold for about three shillings. As all 
our “ household effects ” are, snail like, 
but not at snail’s space, to be carried 
with us, this is the kind of article, much 
going into a little space, that we, as 
cycle campers, must be on the look out 
for. 

In order to reach your more or less 
secluded camping site, you may have to do 
a certain amount of riding in the lanes and 
on farm-house pathways. There thorns 
and hedge clippings are often to be met with, 
causing punctures. A thorn-catcher, or 
puncture preventer, placed just above the 
tyre from fork to fork, is a little fitment 
that can be cordially recommended to the 
cycle camper. You can make a kind ©f 
thorn-catcher for yourself of copper wire 
fixed in the position indicated; but a 
real bought one only costs a few pence, and 
is well worth the money. 
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he recent issue of 
the coinage of King 
George v. marks 
another step in the 
numismatic his¬ 
tory of the country 
that stretches back 
to the dim times 
before the Chris¬ 
tian era. 

Caesar, according 
to the usual text of 
his “Commentaries,” implies that the Britons 
had no regular coinage, for he states that 
“ they use brass or iron rings of a certain 
weight for money.” But the passage is 
corrupt, and in some manuscripts—among 
others in a very fine one of the tenth cen¬ 
tury in the British Museum—the words 
“ or gold money ” are added to the sen¬ 
tence. And that this is the correct version 
is confirmed by the not infrequent dis¬ 
covery of gold coins which, from their form 
and type, must have been struck before the 
inhabitants of this island came under the 
influence of the Romans. They are 
modelled on the celebrated stater of Philip 
H. of Macedon (the regale numisma 
■philippi of Horace), which became every¬ 
where diffused and was, especially in Gaul, 
extensively imitated in a more or less rude 
and degenerate manner. 

The original stater has a beautiful head 
of Apollo crowned with laurel, with a 
charioteer in a biga on the reverse, and the 
earliest Gaulish imitations were tolerably 
closely though very rudely rendered. 
These imitations having been introduced 
into Britain, with which country the Gauls 
had considerable dealings, were there in 
turn copied by the Britons—each succes¬ 
sive imitation being more and more unlike 
the original—until the weird head and 
horse of the earlier types became an unin¬ 
telligible mass of lines and dots. It is 


The British Coinage. 

interesting to note that the ruder speci¬ 
mens are thus not the oldest but the de¬ 
generate descendants of those of a higher 
and more artistic character. 

These uncouth gold coins, the first to be 
struck in our island, were at first without 
any inscription, but the late Sir John 
Evans dated them about 200-150 b.c. After 
a time, however, the Britons were not con¬ 
tent with a meaningless imitation, and pro¬ 
duced coins showing considerable powers 
of native design. 

The earliest known inscribed coins are 
those of Eppillus, Yerica,and Tincommius, 
sons of the Commius who was King of the 
Atrebates at the time of Caesar's second 
invasion. A stater of Cunobeline, the 
Cymbeline of Shakespeare, struck at Col¬ 
chester about 30 a.d., is a remarkable speci¬ 
men of British art. It has on the obverse 
an ear of corn, the eastern counties being 
then, as now, a great corn-growing district. 
After the conquest of South Britain by 
Claudius, the native coinage was replaced 
by Roman money, which continued to be 
struck here for over three hundred years. 

The Britons’ coinage had been of gold, 
but the Angles and Saxons were accus¬ 
tomed to silver money, though on their 
settlement in this island in the fifth cen¬ 
tury they do not appear to have troubled 
themselves much about money. At the 
beginning of the seventh century, how¬ 
ever, we find them coining small silver 
pieces called sceats, which, north of the 
Humber, were represented by copper 
etycas. Some of these were rude copies of 
Roman and other money, while other de¬ 
vices were probably original. 

The money of YVestern Europe down to 
the time of Charlemagne consisted mostly 
of imitations of the pieces of the Eastern 
Roman empire ; but in 755 a.d. King Pepin 
reformed the coinage on the Roman divi¬ 
sion of the libra into twenty solidi and the 


solidus into twelve denarii, and introduced 
a silver coin called the new denier, which 
came into general use. This coin was 
adopted by Offa, the great King of Mercia, 
under the name of the penny, which, there¬ 
fore, is the oldest name of any of our coins 
still in use. Its full weight was twenty- 
four grains, giving the name penny-weight, 
and 240 went to the Saxon pound of silver 
as they do now to the sovereign. 

The penny rapidly drove the sceats out 
of circulation, and remained until the reign 
of Henry in.-, the chief and almost the 
only English coin. It must be remembered, 
however, that it was a silver coin, and has 
no connection with our present penny, 
which did not appear until a thousand 
years later. The general type is a bust, 
monogram, or cross surrounded by the 
King’s name on the obverse; and on the 
reverse a cross or ornament with the 
ifloneyer’s name and town of mintage. The 
mint-master’s name appears on all coins 
until the reign of Edward i., after which, 
to Henry vn.’s time, only the town of 
origin is found. 

The nioneyers were an important class 
of functionaries, who were, until the opera¬ 
tions of coinage were undertaken by the 
State, responsible for the manufacture 
of the coin. Besides the sovereign, certain 
nobles, bishops, and the greater monas¬ 
teries had the control of mints, and exer¬ 
cised the right of coinage. Down to the 
middle of the sixteenth century little im¬ 
provement was made in the art of coining 
from the time of its invention. The metal 
was simply hammered into slips, which 
were afterwards cut up into squares of one 
size and then forged round. The required 
impression was given to the pieces by plac¬ 
ing them in turn between two dies and 
striking them with a hammer. As it was 
not easy by this method to place the dies 
exactly above each other, or to apply the 
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proper amount of force, coins so made were 
always faulty and had the edges unfinished, 
which rendered them liable to be clipped. 

Both in Saxon and Norman times there 
existed, under the control of the principal 
mint, a number of provincial mints in dif¬ 
ferent towns, the last of which wa6 only 
done away with in the reign of William 
in. The names of about seventy towns 
occur on the coins of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor ; and even Hairold’s short reign of 
nine months supplies us with coins from 
over fifty mints, among which it may be 
noticed is that of Hastings. At first each 
of these mints made its own dies, but 
Ethelred n. instituted the practice of 
having the dies engraved at one central 
place and distributing them to the local 
mints. Very heavy, punishment was meted 
out to an unfaithful moneyer. In Athel- 
stan’s time he was liable to have his hand 
cut off and nailed up in the smithy as a 
warning to others. 

The Norman Conquest did not produce 
the change in the English monetary system 
that might have been expected. The silver 
penny continued the only current coin. 
“ There was no alteration in its general 
type, and it preserved its standard of fine¬ 
ness and weight. This was probably an 
instance of the policy of William of Nor¬ 
mandy, who, wishing to be looked upon by 
the people as the rightful heir of Edward 
the Confee6or, promised that they should 
be governed according to the old law of the 
land.’* The Confessor had placed the 
King’s bust full face instead of in profile 
on his coins. This change was adopted by 
William, and remained the rule for four 
hundred years. 

From the close of the Conqueror’s reign 
the coinage in this country constantly 
deteriorated, and some of Stephen’s coins 
are among the rudest ever struck in our 
islands. Henry n. improved matters, and 
his grandson Henry m. endeavoured to 
check the prevalent habit of clipping and 
filing the money by extending the cross 
terminated with pellets on the reverse 
through the inner circle, to which it had 
hitherto been confined, to the outer edge, 
thereby rendering any mutilation visible. 
These are known as “long cross pennies.” 

An important advance was made in the 
next reign when Edward I., in 1279, 
ordered an expanded coinage of a new type. 
It consisted of the penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing, and had the King’s bust facing 
and crowned on the obverse, and a long 
cross pat6e with three pellete in each angle 
on the reverse. With the exception of a 
small issue by John, the halfpenny had not 
been in use since Anglo-Saxon times, and 
the farthing was a new denomination. 
Until then a halfpenny had been literally 
a half penny, being a penny piece broken 
in halves at the cros6 on the reverse. “ The 
new type,” says Mr. Orueber, “is a strong 
illustration of the stability of the English 
coinage, as it became at once absolutely 
stereotyped and was the only one used for 
the silver money till the reign of Henry 
VII.” 

Edward in. introduced multiples of the 
penny, the groat (4d.). and half groat, and 
hi6 reign also saw the introduction of a 
permanent gold currency. The gold pieces 
were the noble, valued at six and eight- 
pence, with its half and quarter, and the 
design on the obverse is both interesting 
and original. It represents the King 
crowned and in armour, standing in a ship 
with a sword in his right hand and in hi6 
left a shield quartered with lions and lilies, 
the arms of England and France. On the 
reverse is a foliated cross with a fleur de 
lie at the end of eacfi limb, and a lion sur¬ 


mounted by a crown in each angle. The 
legend is the text, in Latin, “ But Jesus, 
passing, went through the midst of them.” 
Edward in. was the first of our kings to 
claim the title of King of France, and it 
has been suggested that the motto and the 
ship had reference to the great naval vic¬ 
tory of Sluys four years previously. 
Edward in., too, was the first to introduce 
the “Dei gratia ” on our coins, though it 
had appeared on the Great Seal since the 
time of William the Conqueror. 

Gold coins having once been adopted, a 
perplexing variety were introduced during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Edward iv. issued the angel, so called 
from its showing the archangel Michael 
standing over the dragon. It is interesting 
as being the coin that was always put 
round the neck of the patient touched for 
the King’s Evil. The same King, in order 
to distinguish his nobles from those of his 
redeceseors, placed on the ship a rose, the 
adge of the house of York, from which 
they came to be known as rose nobles. 

With the accession of the Tudor dynasty 
authentic portraits of the reigning sover¬ 
eign appear for the first time, and the 
changes introduced by Henry vn. may 
be regarded as the foundation of our 
modern coinage. In 1489 sovereigns were 
issued for the first time receiving their 
name from having on the obverse an image 
of the King, fully robed and crowned, sit¬ 
ting in a richly canopied throne, and hold¬ 
ing the sceptre and orb. The coin weighed 
240 grains, and passed, as it does now, for 
twenty shillings. It was the finest gold 
coin that had ever been struck in England, 
and excelled all other European coins. 

The shilling had long teen a money of 
account, but was in 1504 first struck as a 
coin, and in introducing this new denomi¬ 
nation the opportunity was taken to change 
the types of some of the coins. The bust 
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The RaJDKR (evidently thankful for small mercies) : 
“ Well, my luck isn’t so particularly bad, after all. 
I might have been hung up on a lower branch." 


of the King was no longer shown full-face, 
but in pronle, and on the reverse the lorn; 
cross pattee with pellete was replaced by 
the royal shield (it9 first appearance on the 
coinags) on a cross fourchee. The shilling 
of Henry vn. is the first English coin oa 
which we get a real portrait. “ Nothing 
superior to it,” says Keary, “ has appeared 
since.” Another improvement made bv 
Henry was that he adopted the plan first 
invented by Henry m., but afterwards 
dropped, of placing a vn. after his nan* 
on the coins. Another type of gold coin 
was the George noble, issued in 1526, with 
St. George in armour riding on a horse and 
piercing the dragon. 

“ The constant changes of the coins,” as 
Mr. Grueberremarks, “led to considerable 
confusion in their current values, which no 
number of proclamations or orders could 
rectify.” To provide for his extravagant 
expenditure Henry vni. lowered the 
standard of fineness of both the gold and 
silver coins, a standard which had been 
rigidly preserved in the case of the silver 
from the Conquest, and in that of the gold 
from the time of Edward hi Edward 
vi. was the first of our sovereigns to place 
the date on his coins, the earliest being the 
shilling of 1547; and lie also issued the first 
crowns, so called because they show the 
King crowned, sitting on his horse with hi* 
sword drawn. His sister Mary, after her 
marriage, coined shillings and sixpences 
with the busts of herself and husband face 
to face, with a crown above them ; an 
arrangement which explains the well- 
known couplet in “ Hudibras ” : 

“Still amorous and fond and bil ling 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling.’* 

To Elizabeth belongs the honour of re¬ 
storing the debased currency, the standard 
of silver being raised in 1561 to 11 oz. 

2 dwts. fine and 18 dwts. alloy, a standard 
preserved unchanged to the present day. 

The Union under James i. caused little 
alteration in the coinage beyond changes 
in the legends and the addition of the 
arms of Scotland and Ireland to those of 
England and France. On the first issue 
James is styled King of England, Scot¬ 
land, France, and Ireland, but in the 
second year of his reign he assumed the 
title of King of Great Britain. The in¬ 
scription round his first gold coins was 
(in Latin), “ Let God arise and let His 
enemies be scattered a text that Grom 
well recalled with disastrous effect to 
James'e eon. The later issues, however, 
bore some reference to the union, such as 
“ Henricus rosas regna Jacobus,” that is' 
Henry united the roses (of York and Lan¬ 
caster), James the crowns; or “ Quae deus 
eonjunxit nemo eeparet.” 

Its own mint and coinage were retained 
by Scotland until Queen Anne’s time, but 
James issued a sovereign, current in both 
countries, which wae called the Unite. A 
later is9u© of it bore James’s laureated 
head,^ an imitation of the Roman Em¬ 
peror’s, which was an innovation in the 
English coinage, and the piece was popu¬ 
larly known as the laurel. The legend 
wa*s the beginning of Ezekiel xxxvii. 22. 

“ I W >11 make them one people,” with a 
thought, no doubt, of the rest of the 
verse : “ and one King shall be King to 
them all, and they shall be no more two 
nations, neither shall they be divided into 
two kingdoms any more at all.” 

From this time a tendency was mani¬ 
fested to simplify the coinage both as re¬ 
gards its types and its denominations, 
which, though depriving it of most of its 
interest from a numismatic point of view. 
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add-ed much to the general convenience. 
With the introduction of the milled money 
of Charles n., in which the screw press 
finally took the place of the hammer, we 
find the patterns which have served as 
models ever since. The guinea was first 
struck in 1663, and was so called because 
it was made of gold brought from Guinea 
by the African Company. The last issue 
of guineas was in 1813. 

Since the primary object of coinage was 
simply to furnish a mark of weight and 
fineness, all metallic money was at first 
exactly what it professed to be. As has 
already been remarked, the old English 
silver pound was coined into 240 pennies, 
and this fact is preserved in the Troy- 
table twenty pennyweights one ounce, 
twelve ounces one pound. In process of 
time the actual weight of the penny be¬ 
came less than a pennyweight, but the 
same numbers were still supposed to go to 
the pound. Finally, a certain amount of 
gold of a certain fineness was declared to 
be equal in value to a pound of silver, or 
rather to 240 pennies. 

During the middle ages prices were ex¬ 
tremely low and the silver penny incon¬ 
veniently large and valuable. In 1330 it 
was pointed out in a petition that “ beer 
is one penny for three gallons,” and that 
the penny is the smallest coin, and the 
petitioners pray that smaller coins may be 
struck for their little purchases and “ for 
works of charity.” The practical diffi¬ 
culty was to make very small coins of full 
standard value, and the idea of token 
money had not then been developed. 

Halfpence and even farthings were 
struck in silver, but the size was so incon¬ 
veniently small that after the Common¬ 
wealth the coinage of the halfpence was 
given up. No silver farthings were 
issued after the reign of Edward vi. So 
much, however, was the need of small 
change felt that by the time of Elizabeth 
traders had resorted largely to “ tokens ” 
of lead, tin, and even leather. 44 Our Sover¬ 
eigns,” say6 Lord Avebury, “ had a 
curious prejudice against the issue of 
copper coins, which they seem to have con¬ 
sidered as beneath their dignity. . . After 
much hesitation James I. consented to an 
issue of farthing tokens ; but not wishing 
them to come directly from the Royal 
mints, granted patents to Lord Harrington 
and others. They were issued from 
4 Tokenhouse Yard * In the City, but on 
account of their small size, extreme thin¬ 
ness and small value they were not found 
very convenient.” 

The copper farthings of the Common¬ 
wealth had on the reverse such legends as 
“England’s Farthing,” “ For necessity of 
change,” “ Relefe of the pore,” 44 Chari- 
tie and change.” Most, if not all, of 
these did not get beyond the pattern stage, 
and there was a revival of tradesmen’s 
tokens. But in 1672 Charles II. struck 
an issue of halfpence and farthings, which 
placed the copper coinage on a sound 
basis. On the reverse appeared for the 
first time the figure of Britannia with 
which we are so familiar. At first she was 
armed with a spear and her seat was on 
earth, but Kiichler in 1797 ingeniously re¬ 
presented her ruling the waves by turning 
the spear into a trident and placing her 
on a rock by the sea on which a ship was 
sailing. 

When a lighter bronze currency replaced 
in 1860 the big heavy copper coins, 
the Eddystone Lighthouse appeared as 
well as the 6hip in full sail; but in the 
Diamond Jubilee design both lighthouse 
and ship were omitted in order that the 
figure of Britannia might be larger and 
the accessories more detailed. 



T HE League of Friendship was founded last 
year with a view to its forming a bond of 
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dressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.,” 4 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C., and envelopes should be 
clearly marked “ L.O.F.” on the top left-hand 
comer. 


We are now at the close of another volume, 
and of course we have been, and still are, 
busy considering the arrangements for the 
next one. Already several striking new 
serial stories by the best writers have been 
secured ; that these will score as great a 
success as any in the present volume we 
have not the slightest doubt. It is early 
yot to speak fully about our serials, due 
announcement of them and various other 
now features will be made ; but I may say 
hero that among the earliest stories will 
be a thrilling “ wonder ” yarn from the pen 
of the late Jules Verne. Those “ B.O.P.” 
readers who remember his splendid story, 
“The Clipper of the Clouds,” will be in¬ 
terested to know that this new serial will 
carry on the exploits of that master-mind, 
Robur, and will be as entrancing as the popu¬ 
lar story just referred to. Jules Verne’s magic 
pen delights the present generation of 
readers as much as it did that of the past; 
in this coming yarn, one of the latest that 
ho wrote, we have the great writer at his 
best. 

* * ♦ 

Cricket is scarcely out of the field before 
the football is bouncing merrily between 
the goal-posts. So, among other features 
that will be provided for the delectation 
of my readers, wall be Football articles 
specially contributed by Stephen Bloomer, 
A. 0. Jones, and the Rev. K. R. G. Hunt, 
internationals all, and by W. A. Millar, the 
captain of the famous “ Springboks ” team. 
No better articles than these—written with 


a view to help the young footballer in 
mastering the game—have ever appeared in 
the “ B.O.P.” Don’t fail to read them and 
to tell your chums about them also. 

* * * 

Many important changes, generally speak¬ 
ing, will be made in the coming volume. 
Your Editor is not content to stand still; 
his aim is to make each succeeding volume 
better, if possible, than its predecessor. 
To this end, therefore, readers will find 
several new features introduced when they 
open the November part. I shall bo glad 
to know in due course what you all think of 
the “ B.O.P.” in its “ new series ” form, 
when it starts next month on its annual 
voyage. The “ Boy’s Own Club Room,” 
by the way, will be still in evidence, and 
I look forward to the continued support of 
L.O.F. members. 

* * * 

Colonial and foreign boys who wish to 
join tie League are often in difficulty, I 
find, as to the best method of forwarding 
the money for the Club badges. Stamps 
other than English ones are not acceptable, 
and it will be best for would-be members 
in this position to obtain an International 
Coupon for the necessary amount from the 
Post Office in their town. 

The Old Boy. 

jt jr jt 

CoiTCsponbence. 

W. VANT.—raper can be rendered comparatively 
incombustible by soaking it in a solution of alum or 
Siil-ammoniac or phosphate of soda, but the so-called 
“ fire-proof paper ’* is specially made and includes 
asbestos among its materials. If you were to sook 
the paper in a solution of alum or borax, and let 
it diy before you cut it up for the balloons it would 
probably work all right. 

R. G. G.—The silver penny of George the Second is 
worth from sixpence to a shilling; but there were 
no copper pennies issued in that reign. 

C. J. Martin.— You ought to give up running until 
you have consulted a doctor. 

OVERTON.—There must be some mistake as there 
were no silver coins of so small a value. You can 
take tho cent as being worth a halfpenny. 

Zoologist.—T here are many zebras yet in Africa. 
The opening up of Central and Eastern Africa has 
shown that zebras, instead of being nearly extinct, 
still exist in large numbers along the Tana River 
and in L kamba. A possible substitute for the mule 
has been found in a crossing of zebras with horses. 
The hybrid is called a zebrule. It sometimes shows 
the zebra striping distinctly, but the general 
colour is more like that of the horse. The zebrulea 
average 14 hands in height, and they are very active 
and intelligent, and better-tempered than the mule. 
The Indian government is trying them at Quetta 
for mountain-battery work, and they are also being 
tested in Germany. 

PHYLLIS.—“Two School-boys in Ceylon,” by Alison 
Grieve, appeared in Vol. 29 of the “B.O.P.” 
(1906—7). Thanks for the newspaper cutting about 
the snake. 
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Our Rote Book. 


TO PROTECT ANIMALS. 

We owe the first law in the world lor the protection 
of animals to an Irish Member of Parliament. 

I/ord Erskine attempted to introduce such an Act, 
hut ao much fun was made of it that he desisted. The 
age was one that tolerated a great deal of cruelty 
to dumb things. Then there came into the House of 
Commons, from Galway, on the west coast of Ireland, 
an Irish gentleman named Richard Martin, and he was 
noted for two things. In the first place, he was fond 
of animals; in th6 second, he was known to be very 
much inclined to fight anybody whom he thought had 
insulted him. 

When, one day, Dick Martin brought in a bill to 
protect animals, a facetious member of the House 


made a cat-call. Martin stepped out from his seat on 
to the floor and said, very grarelv, that he would be 
much obliged for the name of the gentleman who had 
seen fit to insult him. There was dead silence. The 
gentleman in question did not give his name, and 
Martin walked back to his seat amid the cheers of 
all parties. And his bill became the law of Great 
Britain and the first law oI its kind in the world. 

* * $ 

“ Character is the poor man’s capital.” 

“Character is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone.” 

“A man cannot aspire il he looks down: look 
upward, live upward.” 

(Uarsden : “ Pushing to the Front.”) 


AN ANCIENT STORY-WHITER 

One of the most ancient examples of ficfioc a 
the world is a manuscript romance, now in the Briihi 
Museum, entitled, ” The Tale of Two Brothers." It 
is written on nineteen sheets of papyruB, in a fii- 
hieratic hand, and was composed some 3,200 rear 
ago by a Theban scribe named Ennana. He wv 
librarian of the palace to King Merienptah, the suppo-e 
Pharaoh of the Exodus; and he uppears to h*re 
written the tale by order of the treasurer for the enter¬ 
tainment of the crown prince, 6eti-Merienptah, ate 
subsequently reigned as Scti EL. This most prerica- 
document was purchased in Italy by Mme. D’Orbiner, 
who sold it to the authorities of the British AIiiw ;:l 
and it is now known as the D’Orbiney papyrus 



“ RAISED ON THE BOTTLE.’’ 


The little Thompson Gazelle shown in our photograph was found wandering ut large on the South African veld, its parents v. . vuiwl 

probably by some carnivora. It was taken under the protection of the Paul Rainey expedition and placed in the care of a native bov «.v, AV / ,n f •* 
densed milk from a pickle bottle. The youngster throve well and beejune a great favourite with the members of the party. ’ ° 00 











As Illustrated. 

TOMMY : “ Yes, I reckon that the chap who said the strength of a chain depended on the 
strength of the weakest link wasn’t far wrong 1" 


Through 
Afghan 
Snows; 


Or, Lari Khan oT -the 
Diamond Star. 

By J. CLAVERDON WOOD, 

Author 0 / “ Sinclair of the Scouts,” “ Jeffrey of the 
White Wolf Trail” etc. 

CHAPTER XLVI.—A RESTING TIME IN 
CALCUTTA. 

r E worthy Scottish sergeant stared 
in wonder at the richness of the house 
in which Bob was staying, and, at first, 
his sturdy independence seemed to be a 
little subdued by the wealth which was 
everywhere apparent. It was only when 
Bob had made him acquainted with the 
full story of his life, and of the generous 
affection of Abdul the Mullah, that MacClure 
began to see some light shining in upon his 
perplexities. 

But, far beyond his interest in the story 
of Bob’s w ealth, w as that which he displayed 
when he was told of the heroic courage of 
the British soldiers at the taking of Ghuznee, 
and their lamentable weakness in and 
around the cantonments of Kabul. He 
listened with growing horror to the tragic 
story of the terrible retreat in the bitter 
cold and deep snow, and when Bob told 
him of the barricade in the Jugdulluck 
Pass the hot tears rained down his face, 
and he trembled with excitement. 

“Man, Bob,” he said at length, “it’s 
awfu’, fair awfu’! But it's something tae 
hear of thae artillerymen, w’i’ their unfailing 
courage. I wish I'd been at their backs 
wi’ twa hunner o' oor lads. The pipes 
would weaken the echoes o’ the mountains 
an’ the Hielan’ lads wad tak a grip o' their 
muskets, an' then the Afghans wad know 
what it means to have Scottish herts an’ 
strong hands behind a weapon. Ma certes, 
Bob, I’d hae forfeited mair than half o’ 
the five thoosan’ rupees tae have been in 
the stramash at yon barricade, awa* up the 
Passes. An’ ye hangit that murdering 
thief of an Afzul, did ye ? It w r as fine, Bob, 
simply grand, to string him up ower his 
own barricade, an’ let the wraiths o’ the 
men he betrayed frieht him at the last.” 

“ He was not afraid, MacClure, but died 
as he had lived, a hard-hearted, callout 
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ruffian. His death will not be regretted 
by anyone, and Akbar Khan was glad 
when he was swept out of the path.” 

“ Ye’ll no’ be thinkin’ o’ pittin’ on the 
kilt yersel* ? ” said MacClurc, after a long 
pause, during which ho puffed thoughtfully 
at his pipe. “ I reckon ye’ve ower muckle 
gear to become a bare-leggit fechter wi' 
the lave o’ the lads. Ye’ve grown brawly, 
an’ wad be a credit tae the regiment gin ye 
could mak’ up your mind tae follow the 
flag.” 

“ I hardly know what is before me, 
MacCluro. I have purchased a large estate 
about ten miles out of Lahore, and if the 
alliance with the Sikhs continues, I may 
stay in the Punjaub and develop it. There 
is a fortune in the salt which is in the fields. 
But I am afraid that before long trouble 
will arise in the Punjaub, and in that case 
I should be compelled to leave until the 
storm blew over. If the Ameer Dost 
Mohammed returns to Kabul, I might go 
back with him, although I have had enough 
of that country to last me for a few years. 
Another matter has transpired which will 
interest you. You remember the visiting 
card I had, which bore the name of Henry 
Hardinge ? By good luck I chanced to 
meet the gentleman himself, and he has 
promised mo a position on his staff if he 
comes to India. He is a man high in the 
Queen’s Service.” 

“ I ken that, laddie, and likely to rise 
higher before long. Gin ye stick to his 
kilts ye’ll no be lang on the ground. He’ll 
be Governor-General, if onything. An’ the 
lad wha’ has the gift of tongues, especially 
Afghan and Sikh, will be worth a lot tae 
him.” 

On December 23 the victorious armies 
crossed the river and marched into the plain 
of Ferozepore. The entire force of Sir 
Jasper Nicholls was drawn up to receive 
the heroic Pollock, Sale, and Nott, with 
their war-worn men, and the very heavens 
reverberated with the noise of the discharge 
of heavy guns, and the cheering which arose 
from thousands of British throats. A long 
avenue of nearly four hundred magnificently 
caparisoned elephants had been formed, 
and along this the troop marched, amidst 
the unspoken admiration of crowds of 
Sikh soldiers, and the uproarious welcome 
of the British and Sepoys. 

Sale’s own regiment, the 13th Light 
Infantry, part of the illustrious garrison 
of Jellalabad, marched at the head of the 
army, and then came the Horse Artillery 
and the Cavalry. Bands struck up the tune 
of “ The Conquering Hero,” and the 
Scottish pipes burst into one of the wild, 
triumphant marches of the North. But 
what touched every heart, and made the 
tears come, was the sight of the worn faces 
and thin frames of the prisoners who had 
been kept so long in the captivity of the 
Afghan mountain strongholds. 

Bob recognised many of his late comrades 
of the cantonments, and presently John 
Nicholson, clad in garments half Afghan, 
half British, came along the line. It was 
a rather gloomy day and the clouds hung 
black and low, but the sunshine seemed to 
come when the captives smiled in answer 
to the welcome accorded them. Bob caught 
Nicholson’s gaze, and waved a greeting, 
and the next instant he was shaking hands 
with the tali raw-boned young man. 

“ Thank God,you arc all right, Nicholson ; 
I have a house ready for you. I will wait 
until the inspection is over, and then carry 
you off.” 

“ Right you are. Laurie ; awfully glad 
to see you again. I’ll look out for you.” 
And so saying, ho passed on with the rest. 

Bob made Nicholson free of everything 



he required, and put clothing, horses, 
money, and house at his disposal; and 
as soon as he could obtain leave, the two 
friends set out for Lahore. They spent the 
New Year of 1843 together, and Nicholson 
soon recovered his strength and spirits. He 
did not agree with Bob about the good 
qualities of the Afghans, and said that they 
were all traitors and murdering thieves, 
who would sell their best friends for a few 
gold pieces. Am ran Ali, Talib and the 
rest, he said, must have belonged to another 
race than the Pathan; for he w'ould not 
allow a single good quality in the breed. 

On the 20th of January Lahore was in 
a stir, because the exiled Ameer, Dost 
Mohammed, was to pass through the city 
on his way to Kabul. Bob attired himself 
in his richest costume and, having engaged 
a number of horsemen who did not belong 
to races which hated the Afghans, rode 
out to meet the restored Ameer. He well 
remembered the ride through the night 
when Dost Mohammed had surrendered 
himself to Sir William Macnaghten, and he 
wanted to be among the first to welcome 
the Ameer on his return. 

Dost Mohammed looked well, after his 
sojourn upon British territory, and his 
face was transfigured with delight when 
Bob rode up. Bob saluted, but the Ameer 
clasped his hands, and patted him on the 
cheek as a father might do to a favourite 
son. 

“ Ah, Lari Khan, faithful son of a noble 
father, hast thou come out to greet mo ? 
It is like thee to be so true and kind. Thy 
face was tho last I saw' when I was entering 
into exile, and now it is the first to greet 
me when I am on my way to the throne at 
Kabul.” 

He was too much overcome to speak 
further, but Bob saw that his friendly 
greeting had appealed to hi9 heart, and he 
was satisfied to ride behind the Ameer in 
silence. At the Maharajah’s palace Dost 
Mohammed w’as received with constrained 
courtesy. The bitter enmity between the 
Afghan and the Sikh was concealed as 
well as could be expected, but it was only 
slumbering, and both iShcro Singh and 
Dost Mohammed were glad to bring the 
formal interview to a speedy close. 

Bob took his horsemen outside the city, 
and waited until the Ameer rode out with 
his few retainers, then he ordered his men 


to form round the Afghan ruler, and thus 
he escorted him beyond Peshawar to the 
entrance of the Khyber Pass, where Akbar 
Khan awaited his father, with a numerous 
body of Douranec horsemen. 

Bob spent a few days with the chieftains, 
and afterwards returned to Lahore. He 
had only been an hour in the city when 
an urgent message reached him from 
Nussecr to the effect that he. Bob, must 
come at once in disguise to Nusseer’s house. 
When he arrived Nusseer met him with 
an anxious face. 

“ You must leave Lahore at once, my lord," 
he said. “ Your welcome to Dost Mohammed 
has given great offence to the Sikhs, and 
already a number of men have sworn to 
have revenge upon you. Shere Singh is 
in a furious rage because of the escort you 
gave to the Ameer, and has ordered the anest 
of the men who served you. Fortunately 
the bulk of your treasure is safe in Calcutta, 
apd the estate we bought is in my own 
name, and, therefore, is not likely to be 
confiscated. You must escape to-night. 
I have arranged for your horses to be taken 
to a wood, outside the city, where they 
will await your coming. A camel caravan 
is leaving this evening for Bikaner, and 
will make a halt at Fazilka, a town on the 
river Sutlej. You may either go with 
tho caravan, and, afterwards, take a boat 
down to Haidarabad, whence you may 
reach Kurrachee, and sail for Calcutta or 
England ; or if you prefer it you can get 
your horses and strike across the country 
until you reach the Punjaub frontier, 
and so make your way to British India. 
Whatever you do must be done quickly. 
The Sikhs are a determined people, and 
will act with energy. If you decide to sail 
down the river, I will keep your horses 
in safety until I hear from you, and will 
then send them to Calcutta, or wherever 
you may chance to be. Your house will be 
attacked to-night, and if you are found 
within it, your life will be taken. As soon 
as I know that you are out of the city, I 
will send a company of Sikhs with orders 
to arrest you at your own house, instructing 
them also to take possession of the place, 
and to hold it for me, for a debt which I 
will say is due to me from you. This will 
save the place from being looted.” 

“ Very well, Nusseer,” said Bob; “ get 
me the disguise of a camel-man. I know 
how to act the part of the Usbcg or Turkoman, 
and my knowledge of Pushtoo will help me 
to carry it off without being suspected. 

I shall leave the caravan at Fazilka or 
whenever I get the chance of securing a 
boat, and will sail down the Sutlej into the 
Indus, and so to Haidarabad. After that 
I will go to Kurrachee, and take an Indiaman 
round to Calcutta. I will send you word 
from there and you can send the horses 
with some of the dealers who trade between 
tho Punjaub and British India. I do not 
want to part with them.” 

About an hour later a man with long 
straggling black hair and shaggy beard 
was sitting outside Nusseer’s door. He 
was clothed in the picturesque rags of a 
Turkoman camel-driver, with white felt 
cloak, high boots, and heavy lambskin 
hat. A pair of silver-topped pistols were 
in his belt and a Ghurka kukri, while over 
his back was slung a long Afghan jezail. 

His face looked as though it had not 
touched water for months, and altogether 
his appearance was that of a bad-tempered, 
quarrelsome Turkoman, who had seen much 
rough work among the mountains and was 
a man who was as truculent with his tongue 
as he was ready with his weapons. He 
sat in a careless attitude on the doorstep, 
and cursed the servants who stood near. 
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“ By Allah ! ** he growled. “ How much 
longer am I to wait on the pleasure of the 
dog who owns this house ? The caravan 
leader told me that half an hour would 
suffice to deliver my message and return. 
Here, you overfed prowler of the kitchen, 
tell thy master, Gulub Khan, that I have 
been here for nearly an hour with a message 
for him, and that I will not wait longer, 
even if he were Shere Singh himself.’* 

“ My master is not Gulub Khan, nor is 
this the house of the Khan. My lord’s 
name is Nusseer, counsellor to his Highness 
the Maharajah. In the name of Allah, 
remove thyself from the doorstep, and take 
thyself off to the place where thy message 
belongs.” 

“ Thou dog of a Sikh,” muttered the 
camel-driver, “ have I wasted an hour upon 
the threshold of the wrong house ? ’* 

He drew his kukri and shook it at the 
servant, and the man bolted down the 
passage, and disappeared in the kitchen.. 
The Turkoman swaggered along the streets, 
brushing past the Sikh soldiers, and striding 
through the crowd with a sullen, vicious- 
looking face. When he came to the caravan¬ 
serai, ho found the camels kneeling down to 
receive their heavy loads, grunting and 
groaning, as camels always do; the horses 
and ponies were being fed preparatory to 
the start, and a crowd of rough-looking 
camel-men were tightening their waistbelts, 
and packing up their provisions for the 
journey. 

The caravan leader was bustling about. 
He came up to Bob, and as he passed him, 
whispered, “ It is all right, my lord, thou 
art Mustapha from Merv, just joining us 
from a kafila from Thibet. I must be 
rough with thee, but thou wilt understand. 
I am not gentle with any camel-man. We 
start immediately.*’ 

“ Very well,” said Bob, “ I understand. 
Do as you usually do.” 

The caravan leader swaggered away, 
cracking his whip, and shouting curses 
to encourage his men. Presently Bob 
heard him roaring out: 

“ Where is that ass’s foal Mustapha ? 
Send him to me, the skulking stubborn 
thief. Mustapha, art thou sleeping on 
thy feet ? ** 

He came across and laid his whip smart¬ 
ly upon the white felt cloak, making the 
dust fly. Bob had a pistol out the next 
instant, but the whip came down upon 
him with resounding thwacks, and he had 
to jump out of the way. He walked over 
to the horses and began to busy himself 
with the saddles. The caravan leader 
followed, shouting out in a well-simulated 
rage: 

Wouldst thou draw thy pistol upon me, 
thou dog ? I’ll teach thee to idle and skulk. 
Thou art not dawdling among the mountains 
now, and, by Allah, I’ll take thy hide from 


thee with my whip if thou dost not bestir 
thyself ! ” 

He winked and grinned at Bob, and in 
a few minutes the camels were hoisted to 
their feet and the caravan w r as in motion. 
They filed along the narrow, crowded 
streets, a donkey leading the bell-camel, 
and were soon passing through the Bikaner 
Gate of the city. A number of sharp¬ 
looking Sikh soldiers were standing there, 
and each camel-man came under a keen 
scrutiny as he went through. 

Bob passed by unsuspected, and next 
morning the caravan halted a considerable 
distance from Lahore. It was a journey 
of about eighty miles to Fazilka, and Bob 
prepared to slip away from the caravan 
at night, and sail in a provision boat to 
Bhawalporo. Numerous well-laden boats 
were dropping down the river, and he 
thought that it would be easy to secure 
a passage on one of them. But the caravan 
leader soon showed him that this was not 
so oasy as ho imagined. 

“Shere Singh will send his horsemen 
down to Ravi, to examine all the boats 
on the river,” said he ; “ for so soon as they 
report that thou didst not go towards 
Peshawar, they will suspect that thou art 
either in a caravan or trying to escape 
by water. They will try the Ravi first; 
but after that they will hurry through 
Mooltan down to Mittunkot, where the 
Chenab runs into the Indus, and every 
boat will be searched.” 

“ I don’t care,” replied Bob, “ I must 
take some risk. The quicker I go, the 
better it will be for me. There is a boat 
dropping down. Call to the men and say 
that thou hast some merchandise for 
Sukkur. I can go in charge of it. Nusseer 
will pay thee for it when thou retumest 
to Lahore.” 

“ He has paid me well already, my lord, 
and any merchandise I send can be handed 
to an agent of mine in Sukkur. I will 
hail the boat.” 

The boatmen ran in to the bank, and in 
a few minutes the matter was arranged, 
and Bob took his place among the piles 
of country stores whioh the men were 
taking down tho river. Their journey was 
uneventful, and at Sukkur Bob took 
possession of a house-boat which was moored 
above the city. Two men wero put into 
it, and plenty of provisions, and the 
captain of the store-boat agreed to make 
the matter right with the owner. 

They passed through Sukkur, and were 
borne swiftly down to Haidarabad, and at 
Kurracheo Bob found an Indiaman on the 
point of sailing to Bombay and up the 
Bay of Bengal to Calcutta. He exchanged 
his Turkoman apparel for an English garb, 
and few suspected, on board the Indiaman, 
that the handsome but somewhat reserved 
young Englishman who occupied one of 


the chief cabins, was one of the few survivors 
of the awful retreat from Kabul. 

It was a voyage which gave great delight 
to Bob. The fresh sea breezes were a pleasant 
change after the plains of the Punjaub, 
and the great seas appealed to him as 
friends of his boyhood. Every day was new 
delight to him, and it was with regret 
that Bob saw the dangerous Hooghly river, 
and knew that in a few hours he would 
be once more in Calcutta. 

When he arrived he w r ent to his bankers, 
and made himself known, and in a few days 
ho was installed in a splendid house, which 
overlooked the Maidan. Apart from the 
estate in the Punjaub, Bob realised that 
he was the possessor of a very large fortune 
which would bring him in several thousands 
a year. With the exception of the little 
gipsy girl, and Mrs. Cameron and Isabel, 
he had few ties with the home country, 
and felt no desire at present to leave India. 
Tho only profession he cared for was that 
of the soldier or administrator, and he 
was shrewd enough to see that for many 
years to come India w ould be in an unsettled 
state. 

Dost Mohammed was ruling with a firm 
hand in Afghanistan, and Britain was not 
likely to repeat the fatal policy of the past 
few r years, but the great Sikh nation 
presented many difficult problems which 
would soon demand the attention of the 
British Government, and Bob knew that 
if a powerful Governor-General succeeded 
Lord Ellenborough, the settlement of these 
problems would not long be delayed. He 
determined to make a careful study of 
the language and history of the Sikhs, so 
as to be prepared, if the promise of Sir 
Henry Hardinge camo his way, to take an 
honourable part in the coming great events. 

As a matter of fact, when the Sikh War 
broke out in 1845 he was one of the most 
trusted young officers serving under Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and rose to a high position, 
which was crowned when the Indian Mutiny 
deluged India with blood, and called for 
the heroism of every Briton. He little 
knew how much the future years held in 
store for him of great adventures and hair¬ 
breadth escapes. 

Meanwhile, he rested quietly in Calcutta, 
studying a part of the day, and for the rest 
giving himself up to exercise and to the 
enjoyment of the social life of the capital. 
As he became accustomed to the British 
society in Calcutta, he lost much of his 
reserve and was a welcome guest in many 
of tho most exclusive houses; and after 
dinner few men w r ere heard more gladly 
than the handsome soldierly young fellow 
w’ho was known by all under his old Afghan 
title of 

“LARI KHAN OF THE 
DIAMOND STAR.” 
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I noR ft minute or two I lay where I was, 

? wet through, chilled to the bone, and 
gasping for breath, while it flashed upon me 
that it was only by the purest bit of luck 
that I had not been entangled in those 
ropes and drowned. Then, suddenly, a 
horrible thought struck me. I staggered 
to my feet, and called at the top of my voice : 
“ Mott ram ! Mott ram ! where are you— 
where-” 

“ All right, all right! ” said a voice near 
at hand. “ You’ve got a beautiful voice, 
Ma, but it’s a bit penetrating when you let 
fly that upper C about half a foot from a 
chap’s ear.” 

“Thank goodness !” I said,“ I didn’t hear 

you and it struck me that perhaps-” 

“Well, you’re wrong !” he laughed, though 
his teeth were chattering like castanets. 
“ I’m still in the land of the living. But it 
won’t do to stiok about here long. We’ll 
have to follow the bank until we reach a 
road, or a house, or something. It’s no use 
looking after the balloon—that’ll have to 
take care of itself until to-morrow.” 

So we set out, feeling our way step by step, 
slipping and sliding about in the darkness, 
and at times up to our knees in mud and 
water ; but the fog was thick as cotton¬ 
wool and we couldn’t see a yard ahead, 
and the next half-hour, which seemed more 
like a week to me, was one of the most 
miserable I’ve ever known. 

The fog seemed to grow denser if anything ; 
every minute we expected to bo plunged up 
to our necks in water, which, although wo 
were already wet through and couldn’t 
improve on matters in that direction, was 
no cheerful prospect in the dark. Then we 
had no idea of where we w'ere going, except 
that wo seemed by some sort of luck to have 
struck a rough track—more slippery than 
anything of the sort I’ve ever been on before 
or since—which Mottram said must lead 
along tho river bank to some cottage or 
farm where we could get shelter. 

So wo went forward, groping our way, 
stopping every few yards to yell at the top 


of our voices, partly on the chance that we 
might be heard, partly to warm ourselves 
with the exercise. The fog, although so 
thick around us, seemed to be very near the 
ground, for, when we looked up we could 
see several stars clearly. At length, when 
we had exhausted ourselves with slipping 
about and hauling one another out of dykes 
full of mud, I heard a muffled shout, and 
sent up a roar that beat the touch-line 
business on match days all to fits. It took 
another ten minutes’ shouting, however, 
before a blurred light appeared, and we 
both heaved a mighty sigh of relief. 

In another minute a man carrying a 
lantern came up, and we knew that our 
troubles were over. 

“ Lost yarselves ? ” he said, when we 
told him what had happened. “ No wonder, 
a rokey night like this heer. Come you 
along o’ me and I’ll sune set you right,” 
and off he went, we two bedraggled objects 
stumbling about at his heels. 

Presently he quickened his pace as the 
ground seemed to grow firmer and in a short 
while we found ourselves in front of a building 
which turned out to be an inn. We went 
into a little room, lighted by a paraffin lamp, 
where there was a big fire, round which 
were grouped five or six men in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. 

“ Well, Charlie bor. what ha* yow got 
there ? ” said one of the men to our guide. 

“ Tew boys that fare to be fond o’ the 
water by the looks on ’em,” said he with a 
broad grin as he looked at us standing there, 
soaked and covered with mud. 

A big, red-faced man now appeared in the 
doorway. He was evidently the landlord. 
“ Can you let us have something to eat and 
drink, and get our clothes dried for us ? 
We’ve been in the water—had an accident. 
And what is the name of this place, please ? ** 
said Mottram to him. 

He eyed us all over in a very deliberate 
way and then said slowly: 

“ This heer place, master ? Why this heer 
place is Ranswick Staithe, and this heer 
[the end.] 


house is Ranswick * Ship.* Can yow ha’ 
wittles and drink ? That yow can. Accident ? 
Well, if you ha’ been on the water to-night, 
tha’s a masterpiece to me you ha’nt met wi’ 
your deaths, let alone accidents.” 

“ Oh, we haven’t been sailing,” I said. 
“ We’ve been ballooning ! ” 

He turned a withering eye on me. 

“ Oh, have yer ? ” he said. “ Then yow 
must be right fules. Hows’ever,” he went 
on when I was squashed, “come yow both 
alonger me and let’s see what can be done,” 
and he led the way down a passage into 
another room. 

“ Isn’t Barklingham somewhere near 
here ? ” asked Mottram as we followed him. 

“ That that is,” he replied. “ next 
parish but one. Barklingham ‘ Blue Lion’s ’ 
just over t ree mile from here.” 

“Do you know the clergyman there—Mr. 
Thorpe ? ” 

“ What, Pa’son Thorpe ? Him as got 
th’ old Sibyl ? ” 

Mottram nodded. 

,4 That I du. Right well. He’s always 
one o’ the last to give up cruisin’ in the 
autumn. Known him hang on till nigh 
th’ end of October some years, I have. Wish 
Td as many sovereigns as times I've paaaed 
the time o' day with him—tha’s all.’’ 

“ Well! he’s my uncle, and if you can 
get a message up to him to-night, we shall 
be jolly glad.” 

“ Dare say you’d like to go, yerselves ? 
If so, my boy C’harlie’ll put you on the road. 
But come ! Git you off them wet things, or 
you’ll catch yar deaths. I’ll find up su’thin 
as yow can put on whiles they're a-aryin’.** 

So, to cut a long story short, after we had 
sent off a messenger to the nearest telegraph 
office, we tackled the most gorgeous tea I've 
ever sat down to, and afterwards set out for 
Barklingham in our borrowed togs, looking, 
as I remarked, like the apparitions of two 
decayed pirates. So much so, that w hen 
at last we got to the Rectory, the maid who 
opened the door to us gave a gasp and shut 
it in our faces. Then we had to explain 
things outside at the top of our voices, until 
she fetched the Rector and he soon put 
things right. 

He had us in, and we soon told him all 
that had happened. He was simply a brick 
and, in spite of my weird garb, I felt at home 
in no time, although we had been joined by 
Mottram’s aunt and his cousin—a jolly 
decent-looking girl, I give you my word ! 

They sent off a man to Ranswick to toll 
them to look for the balloon as soon as it 
grew light next morning ; insisted on stuffing 
another meal into us, although we’d eaten 
enough for six only an hour before ; and 
the old Rector told us yams about things 
that happened at Kempsford when he ww 
there, until we cleared to bed and slept a 
real forty-horse-power sleep until morning. 

Our clothes had been sent up from the 
inn, together with a message that the balloon 
had been found, little the worse for wear, in 
a shallow part of Ranswick Broad. 

After brekker they drove us to the nearest 
station, and we left by train for Kempeford, 
taking with us a letter for the Head from 
Mottram’s uncle, which came in mighty 
handy later in the day. 

We got off better than I had ©xpected, 
however—just got stopped the next three 
halves to make up for the holiday we’d had 
—and though the Head appeared to wax 
wroth, I think he was really inclined to wish 
he’d been there himself! Anyway, ’fcwas 
well worth it; and not only that, but 
Mottram’s uncle seemed awfully keen on 
our going down there for some sailing and 
fishing next summer holidays; and so 
we’re going, Mottram and I. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—AWAITING THE LIGHT. 


H ome again ! Back in the fair North 
Country of dear England ! 

The daffodils were tossing their golden 
cups, the hedgerows were just breaking 
into joyous green. The trees that long 
had rested through the wintry winds were 
stretching forth frail tips to touch the 
coming warmth of spring. The happy air 
was filled with ceaseless stream of merry 
rippling song and call of the birds. The 
time of newly-waking hopes was come once 
more ; the season of a new ly-coloured w orld. 

They had lingered awhile at Buenos Ayres 
for Dennis’s sake. Slowly the fever and 
delirium had receded from his overtaxed 
brain and body, but there had been need for 
the best of nursing and of medical help 
for a time. How anxious a passage they 
made to that port they hardly dared to 
think: least of all Mr. Hutton. Once 
away from the river, and on the lifting w aters 
of the broad, far-stretching sea, the Morning 
Hope had steamed with all her power 
towards the nearest port of a civilised 
world. 

The Morning Hope ! At times Morris 
had wondered to himself whether the name 
was a fitting one: whether, after all, what 
had seemed so proper a title, and one of 
such cheerful omen, might not turn out a 
name to mock them at the last. 

But one bright morning he and Kennedy 
were pacing the deck together, and he was 
contrasting somewhat sadly in his mind 
the long, unclouded fairness of the skies 
under which they had journeyed of late, 
with the deepening clouds that seemed to 
be gathering on the mental horizon. They 
both stopped in their walk and leaned over 
the vessel’s side, gazing idly across the water. 

“ I wonder,” said Kennedy, “ if we’ll 
get in in time ? Seems a serious business, 
this constant fever, and no sign of improve¬ 
ment.” 

“ I wonder ! ” echoed Morris. 

Even as he spoke a light touch fell upon 
his shoulder, and a voice accosted them— 
a cheerier voice than they had heard for 
some days. 

“ Good morning, boys ! ” 


They turned in sudden and unaffected 
surprise. 

“ I needn’t ask! ” cried Morris. The 
clouds had lifted from him as by magic. 

“ Nor I! ” exclaimed Kennedy. 

Mr. Hutton smiled. 

“ He woke up half an hour ago, and looked 
at me for a few’ seconds. Then he smiled 
feebly, and said, quite naturally, ‘ Hello, 
Dad ! ’ and dropped off again into a peaceful 
sleep. Oh, my dear lads—I can’t—be— 
thankful—enough ! ” 

His voice trembled, and his eyes winked 
suspiciously, as he turned to look across 
the sea. But it was with joy: and they 
knew and shared it with him. 

The Patagonian had been released so soon 
as they were out of danger of any further 
attack. His capture, however unhappy for 
himself, had been of the greatest good to the 
search-party, and they all felt charitably 
disposed towards the poor fellow. 

To judge by what little they had seen of 
him, they were inclined to the opinion that 
the natives of that weird land might not 
necessarily be dangerous: but, as the 
Consul had said, one could not always 
foretell. 

Certainly, when later Dennis was able 
to give them the story of his experiences 
amongst the Indians, he confessed to kindly 
treatment at their hands; and it was sur¬ 
mised, with probable accuracy, that the 
attack on the boat had arisen from the fear 
of the natives that they themselves were 
about to be attacked, the capture of one 
of their number being taken as anything but 
an earnest of goodwill. 

The pinnace being brought to the bank, the 
Indian’s bonds had been cut, and he had 
been shown by signs that he was free. Mr. 
Hutton had filled his heart with gladness 
by the gift of a handful of copper and 
silver coins, previously polished to the pitch 
of perfect shininess by the kindly seamen ; 
and Morris had still further added to his 
satisfaction by offering him a clasp knife ; 
whilst the others had pressed upon his 
willing acceptance different tokens in ex¬ 
change for his temporary loss of liberty. 


and as recompense for any private injury 
to business he might have sustained through 
being detained aboard the little steamer. 

As for the cheery and affable Carlos, 
he had had good reason before leaving Mr. 
Hutton’s service to congratulate himself 
on the reward given him by that grateful 
gentleman. Indeed, he expressed the hope 
that ere long he might accompany them upon 
some other expedition. But Mr.*Hutton had 
laughingly shaken his head. 

“ Once in a lifetime is enough, Carlos. 
No more ‘ queek mar-r-rtch ’ for me, I 
hope.” 

And now it was home again ! 

Who w’ere those two upon the great 
floating stage, distinguished readily from 
all the workers and the casual watchers, 
as the Morning Hope steamed up the Mersey 
towards the busy northern port ? They 
had been seen while yet the vessel was some 
way down the river, and Dennis, strong 
again and restored to his wonted buoyancy 
of spirit, had been the first to sight them. 
Without taking his eyes from his glasses he 
had called out joyfully : 

“ There they are ! The mater and old 
Phyll! ” 

What a home-coming : what shaking of 
hands: what hanging upon the neck of 
the long-lost lad, and kissing him even in 
full sight of all of them, his own heart too 
full for him to say them nay ! And then— 

Mr. Brant and the two boys paced the 
deck, trying to talk upon indifferent topics, 
pretending not to see that the rest had 
gone below, till soon the father came 
quickly back to them and bid them join 
the happy family group. 

“ Don’t stand aloof : come down and 
make our joy the greater by your presence. 
We want you : we all want you.” 

So they had touched the shore of old 
England again, w’ith thankful and triumph¬ 
ant hearts. 

With last farewells to the friendly Morning 
Hope and her officers and crew, what a glad 
journey from crowded Liverpool to the 
glorious north ! At Lunechester, where his 
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own friends met him, Kennedy, with Mr. 
Brant and Morris, alighted, and the Huttons 
continued their way to Bumbrae. 

“ Mind ! ” they cried in parting, “ you’re 
to come on soon. Morris must come to¬ 
morrow; we’ve only let you have him for 
to-night, Kennedy.” 

“ Rather ! ” added Dennis. “ Don’t you 
fail, Len, old man ! ” 

“ Not I! ” he answered gaily. 

It was Dennis to whom he spoke : but 
his gaze was directed upon Phyllis. 

“ And we shall hope to see you, Kennedy, 
as soon as your good people have had enough 
of you," said Mr. Hutton. “ As for Mr. 
Brant-” 

That gentleman smiled. “ I’ll come,” 
he said, " but I have one or two things to 
attend to first.” 

He looked knowingly at Mr. Hutton, 
and that worthy man laughed back at him. 
The new discovery must be set before the 
world now, and if funds were needed, who 
more ready to assist 1 

The news of the return had gone forth in 
advance. Friends met them as they left 
the station : came up to them in the street: 
expressed their pleasure in seeing them 
once more : their happiness in the success of 
the search for Dennis Hutton. 

“ I didn’t know we had so many well- 
wishers,” laughed Morris. “ The whole 
town seems alive with kindly people. My 
word, what a welcome there'll be for old 
Den in Bumbrae ! " 

If the whole town were alive, as he put it, 
with kindly people, how great a pity that 
the one hate-tilled soul in it should not have 
felt their softening influence. But, though 
it be true that in the world there is no 
greater thing than love, it is also true—we 
must admit it with a heart-wrung cry—that 
in the raco for influence hate follows all too 
close. There is something terrible in pur¬ 
poseful malignity. 

As he betook himself up the hill toward 
his own place after bidding his companions 
good-bye, if Mr. Brant had only notioed 
the baleful glare of the unpleasant Smith, 
of the Pretty Poll, he might have been fore¬ 
warned. But his thoughts were busy that 
day, and his usual keenness of observation 
was not called into activity. The Pretty 
Poll by untoward chance was in Lunechester 
on the day of the return, and her sullen 
master, hands in pockets, happened to be 
lounging against the side of the canal bridge 
as Mr.Brant, deep in thought, passed over. 

The man’s cruel stare fell upon the un¬ 
seeing schoolmaster : then he turned away 
and slouched off. Inwardly he was chafing, 
cursing in his mind all connected with the 
rescuo and return of Dennis Hutton. The 
talk of the town and district had not failed 
to come to his ears, though the printed 
news of the papers was a sealed book to 
him. And now, in spite of his bravado 
and cunning, he began to be desperatoly 
uneasy. The old disquiet which Mr. Brant 
had so unexpectedly caused before he went 
away returned upon him. Well! The oub 
was back now, and the game was up. There 
could be no hope of his being left alone for 
long, and if he made himself scarce, where 
on earth should he take himself off to ? 

So the sight of Mr. Brant had roused all 
his smouldering fury. How much did 
that schoolmaster chap really know ? 
What matter, if the cub was back; he 
knew quite enough, without anyone else 
putting in their spoke. But—he clenched 
one grimy fist and brought it with a thud 
into the palm of the other hand—he would 
just like to get even with that interfering, 
sneaking, everyt hing-else-that-was-bad-and- 
unprintable schoolmaster, and make him 
sit up a bit first. 


There oouldn’t be any doubt from folks’ 
talk that this was the fellow that had had 
most to do with finding the lad; though 
how, in the name of all wonderful, it had 
been done, he could not say. Pretended 
to know all about that little matter at 
Grayle Hall, did he 1 Well, that hadn’t 
been quite what he had wanted: there was 
no denying it had been a failure. But 
the school chap should know about some¬ 
thing else before long that wouldn’t be a 
failure ! He had tried to get into Grayle 
Hall to find out whether those Hutton 
folks were as big as they made out, and to 
see what he could do to make things hot 
in return for that bit in Lunechester Castle. 
Well, he had mesBed things up then, and 
pretty nearly got himself landed. But this 
time it would be different 1 

That afternoon the Pretty Poll left Lune- 
ohester; but when the deep dark had settled, 
and the night was well advanced, her un¬ 
couth master sneaked back again to the 
outskirts of the town. 

Unconscious of this brooding malignity 
towards himself, and quite uncaring, Hector 
Brant pursued his way to his own house. 
Behind that pleasant smile and thoughtful 
look none would have gueBsed how wild a 
tumult was working in his mind. The end 
of that great journey to the southern anti¬ 
podes had been reached, but the goal to¬ 
wards which he had been making dogged 
way through half a lifetime was yet to be 
won. It would be soon now, though: the 
last lap was being begun. 

He looked in at the school as he passed, 
and put his head in at the door of his own 
classroom, where the sixth form sat at work. 
But not so diligently that his entry went 
unobserved: not so diligently but that, 
unmindful of all things else, they could rise 
as one lad to welcome him. It was with a 
full heart that he raised his hand to try to 
stay the cheer that would not be denied 
utterance. How glad they Were to see him : 
what affection for the Wizard was in 
their loyal hearts! 

When he came away, after cheery words 
to the boys, and a long interview with the 
Head, his pleasant face was radiant. 

“ Ay,” he thought, “ after all, it’s worth 
something to enjoy the affection of those 
lads. I don’t think I quite realised it so 
much before. I don’t want to be simply a 
dry-as-dust inventor of things scientific. 
I’ve no wish to sacrifice my heart to my 
head.” 

His housekeeper was not returned: he 
had not yet advised her of his arrival. But 
this in no way put him out: to-day he wanted 
time for quiet work, and if that worthy but 
chattering soul had been about, hiB chances 
would have suffered. 

He placed his bag upon the table of the 
silent and dusty sitting-room, and threw 
his hat and coat on top of it. The rest of 
his luggage was to follow next day by the 
carrier. 

“ It’s good to be back,” he said, stretching 
himself, and looking round. “ And now for 
below.” 

The catch of the first door to the under¬ 
ground chamber was a little stiff, the door 
did not actually lock itself as it swung back, 
but, beyond that, everything was in satis¬ 
factory order. Having made a preliminary 
survey, he placed his lamp upon the black- 
coloured table, and, taking paper and pencil 
from its drawer, sat down to write. He 
intended to make out a rough copy of detailed 
specifications of his various appliances, 
telescope, screen, and diascope, in order to 
place the invention upon a proper footing. 

He sat absorbed in his work, forgetful 
of the passing time, forgetful of the fact that 
since midday he had had no food. He had 


promised to go to the school for tea: that 
might wait, he would make up for it at his 
supper. So he wrote on, improving here, 
erasing there, or laying aside his pencil to 
rummage feverishly amongst a pile of crump¬ 
led papers containing notes, which he had 
stuffed into the table drawer before he 
went away. At last he gave a sigh of 
relief. The work was finished in the rough. 
He was ready now to lay the whole thing 
before the world. 

It was getting late. He began to feel 
empty for want of food. 

“ I’ll just set the instrument for one peep 
at the old place,” he muttered. He spoke 
as if that far-away Btone desert were become 
a second homeland. 

In a short time his strange appliances 
were in position. No need to consult his 
map for the figures now; they had been 
impressed upon his memory too well for that. 
He turned out the light, and soon was once 
more gazing upon the now familiar scene on 
the verge of the Shingle Desert. There 
was no sign of life. Kven the wheeling 
condors at the moment could not be Been. 
No bird, no beast, was visible upon that 
solitary spot. 

“ I’ll leave it in place to show the two boys 
to-morrow,” he said to himself. 

He lit his lamp again, and turned to make 
his way up the stairs. If only some kindly 
hand could have held him back ! If only 
the magic light he had conjured up could 
have thrown its wondrous ray upon his 
future path, and warned him of the danger 
hidden there ! 

The low er door swung back into its place, 
and he set the lamp upon its bracket, having 
put out its light. The upper door did not 
quite close, but he paid no heed, thinking, 
maybe, it mattered nothing, when he should 
so soon return. Or it may be that, with his 
mind preoccupied, he had not noticed the 
defect. He put on hat and coat, groping 
for them in the dark, and passed out into 
the night. 

He sat far into the Bmall hours talking 
with the Head, in that good man’s private 
room. There was so much to tell, so large a 
field for converse. The study clock chimed 
the hour—three! 

“ Heigho ! ” he exclaimed. “ I’m keeping 
you up. I must be getting back.” 

As they rose a loud knocking at the outer 
door startled them both. 

“ What now ? ” exclaimed the Head. 
“ No further startlers, I trust ? ” 

He spoke half jestingly as he went to 
the summons, all the rest of the household 
being abed. The hall lamp showed the face 
of a neighbour from Moor View. 

“ There’s a fire in Mr. Brant’s plaoe ! ” 
he panted. “The house is full of smoke. 
I’ve sent for the engines. Is Mr. Brant with 
you ? ” 

Brant rushed out at the words. 

“ A fire ! ” He almost screamed it, as 
he brushed past both, and ran hatless up 
the dark road. With trembling fingers he 
inserted his key into the lock of the front 
door and flung himself breathless into the 
open hall. 

He was met by a thick volume of choking 
smoke, and in an instant was staggering back 
into the road, coughing and gasping. A 
fierco heat issued from the burning house. 
Voices called to him as he made a second 
rush, only to be again driven back. Half 
frenzied, all his wonted calm forced from 
him by his terrible fear, he tore off his jacket 
and flinging it over his head pushed in a 
third time. They cried to him to stop. Al¬ 
ready the engines could be heard at the foot 
of the hill. But he was gone, and this time 
did not issue out again. 

“ If he’d had a child to save in there,” 
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said one who saw him go, “ he couldn’t have 
made a bigger fight to get in.” 

There was a shouting from out the dark* 
ness, a quick scattering of the already 
gathered crowd of neighbours, a rattle and 
rumble, the flinging of a thousand sparks 
into the air; and the engines rushed up, the 
trusty horses puffing and blowing after their 
gallant uphill dash. 

But somewhere behind the flames and 
smoke the Wizard was hidden, and it was 
not hard to see that the flames would 
be victorious ere the fight for No. 2 Moor 
View was finished. Brave firemen struggled 
into the house, to stagger back half choked, 
and scorched with fire. 

“ There’s not a sign of him,” they cried. 
“ It’s like as if he’d been spirited away.” 

Town folk had heard the news, and many 
rushed from their beds to the scene. There 
was a cry from the crowd. 

“ He’ll be in the cellar: let me go in. 
He’ll be in the cellar ! ” 

And struggling in the grasp of friendly 
hands that fain would have held him back, 
Leonard Morris pushed panting to the front. 
Both he and Kennedy had flown to the place 
on hearing the noise of the engines as they 
passed their house. It had taken few 
minutes, once they knew where the tire was, 
to hasten, clad in any loosely thrown on 
clothes they could snatch, to Moor View. 

“ You can’t do nowt,” said one of the 
firemen contemptuously. 

” He’s in the cellar,” cried the boy. “ I 
know he is. That’s where he keeps what he 
wants to get.” 

“ Wo’11 ’a one more try.” exclaimed two 
burly fellows, adjusting their smoke-helmets 
and vanishing again into the house, followed 
by welcome jets from the hose. Long anxious 
minutes passed, and then— 

How the folk cheered as they struggled 
back, half choked themselves with the fierce 
heat and smoke, but carrying between them 
the limp, unconscious form of Hector Brant! 

“ Fell on his face, bash, at the foot of the 
stone steps into the cellar. Burnt and 
knocked about a lot,” said one of them, 
when he could speak. “ There’ll not be no 
one else in there, eh ? ” 

They told him “ No.” 

But when the fire had worked its awful 
damage, and had at last been stifled, all too 
late, they searched the gutted place. And, 
down in the cellar, doubled up, at the bottom 
of the deep and dark recess which once had 
held that wondrous telescope, they found 
the scarred body of the man who but yester¬ 
day had been master of the Pretty Poll. 

“ This here’s a funny sort of a place,” 
said the firemen. “ And this here’s a queer 
go, too.” 

He was in the hole, and had found beside 
the body the blackened lamp which was 
used for the Wizard’s work. The bargee 
had had his revenge, but, probably falling 
as he stepped incautiously in the unfamiliar 
place, had met his own end in obtaining 
it. 

* * * * * 

The members of the “ Triple Alliance ” 
stood upon the great aqueduct looking once 
more, under summer skies, upon the smoothly 
gliding Lone river as it ran down to meet 
the distant sea. They had just scrambled 
back over the parapet after a scrutiny of 
the three names scratched under the stone 
coping. It was the first time they had 
visited the spot since the return in tho spring, 
and, remembering that last occasion when 
he was there, Kennedy had deepened the 
letters of his own name. He had said he 
would wait till Hutton could be with him 
before he touched the cutting, and he felt 
a lightness of heart in being able now to 
carry out his resolve. 


“ Just a year ago ! ” said Morris. 

He spoke a little wistfully. That past 
year had left its mark upon all of them. 

“ Ay, just a year ago ! ” echoed Hutton. 
“ A year to the very day. What a tre¬ 
mendous year it’s been ! I say, Ken, old 
man, what about the anti-humdrum pact 
now ? ” 

Kennedy lifted his eyes to the fine old 
castle, towering over Lunechester. 

“ Don’t! ” he said, and shivered. “ I’ve 
seen that we can pay too big a price, even 
to be free of humdrum. What about the 
Wizard ? ” 

The laugh died out of Hutton’s eyes. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ you may well ask 
that. And there’s no hope, apparently. Oh, 
yes, I know he’s well and strong in body, 
but-” 

“ Ay,” said Kennedy, mournfully taking 
the words out of his mouth. “ It’s an awfully 
big ‘ but.’ What with being blinded by his 
injuries in the fire, and all his fine memory 
gone, with the shock and the blow he seems 
to have got in falling down those steps, 
we may well say * but.* To think of that 
wonderful invention of his being wiped out 
in that way. It’s too frightful! Isn’t there 
really any chance, Hutt, old fellow ? ” 

” The doctors say none,” was the answer. 


Problem No. 731. 

By W. Finlayson. 


| BLACK. | 



White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


S olution of No. 730. 1, P—B7, K x Kt. 
2, P—B8 = Kt, K moves. 3, B mates. 
The above No. 731 from Scotland will 
be admired for the various promotions, 
and can well be added to the problems in 
A. C. White’s book. 

Among the fine problems are also the 
following, arranged by the numbers of the 
pieces, in the alphabetical notation. The 
letters K, L, M. N, 0, P represent the six 
kinds of pieces in the order of K, Q, R, B, 
Kt, P. and the White pieces are given before 
the Blacks. 

By von Holzhausen. K F5 ; N F4 ; P G2, 
G3.‘K H5; N El. }3. 

By H. W. Sherrard. K Gfl; M A3, A6 ; 
0 C5, E4. K D4. J3. This was made 27 
years ago, and is one of the best English 
problems. 

By G. Heathcote. K G8 ; L B6 ; N H7; 
P A2, E3. K D5 ; P E7. J3. 

By 0. Blumenthal. K G7 ; L G2 ; M H8 ; 
PB4, E4. KC7; P B5. *3. 


“ I’d give anything to feel they were wrong. 
The pater’s had the highest medical help 
he could get. He says Brant shan’t ever be 
out of his keeping, he owes him too much.” 
The boy’s voice quivered slightly. “ I feel 
that, too. It was through him I’m here. 
And the dear old Wizard’s never going to 
be the same man again. Never again ! Oh, 
it’s a cruel shame ! ” 

“ Don’t say that! ” 

It sounded like a cry of pain to the two 
others, and they looked at Morris in surprise. 

“ Don’t say that ! ” ho repeated. “ We 
don’t know : we can’t tell. At any rate, 
he’ll be the same dear old fellow to me that 
ho always was. If you could have seen 
him that night he took mo to his place and 
shared his secret with me, the night we found 
you out, Hutton ! No, no ; he’ll never be 
different in my eyes, I hope. And some 
day ”—his face shone : he saw things with 
a clearer vision than his friends—“ some day 
that splendid mind will win free into its own 
again. Not here, perhaps ; but then, here 
isn’t the whole of life, is it ? Some day, 
somewhere, he will be himself again : will 
see and know once more, and with stronger 
power. And, oh, you fellows, I can’t for¬ 
get with what a burning passion our dear 
old Wizard loved the light ! ” 


•By S. Magner. K C2; L F7; N F3; 
O B5 ; P F6. K F5 ; P D7, F4. J3. 

By A. W. Galitzky. K F4 ; L B4 ; N B7 ; 
0 Cl. K D4 ; 0 A4, C4 ; P D5. J3. 

By A. M. Dahl. K A1 ; L D5 ; M A2 ; 
N B2 ; 0 D1 ; P D2. K E2 ; N B8 ; P A7. 

t®. 

By M. Marble. K D2; L F2; 0 B6, 
D8 ; P B2, B5, H4, H5. K E4 ; P B3, B4, 
C6, H8. J3. 

By A. Beck. K H5; M B3; N B5, 
G7 ; O E4 ; P G3. K F5 ; M A8 ; 0 C8 ; 
P B4, D5, D6, E6, F4, G4. J3. 

By S. Loyd. K A3; N C2, E7 ; 0 B5, 
F4 ; P C3, E3, F3. K E5 ; M H6 ; N A7, 
G8 ; 0 D7 ; ,P C4, C5, E6, F5. t3. White 
could not win, if Black were not compelled 
to move. A great force, and many moves, 
as Black has, cannot always win. 

By C. A. L. Bull. K El ; L E3 ; N H7 ; 
O D8, E5 ; P C2, Co, G2, G5. KD5 ; M A8 ; 
N B8, D7 ; O A7, H3 ; P C4, E2, E7. $3. 

By 0. Wurzburg. K A6; L C5; M A5, 
B6 ; N A7, B5 ; O E2, F4 ; P C6, F6, G2. 
K E4 ; L D2; M B3 ; O G8, H2 ; P B4, 
C3, F7. J3. 

By M. Karstedt. K Cl ; L F5; N C7; 
0 D2, G3 ; P A3, B4, E6, F2, G5. K 1)4 ; 
M A8 ; N Bl. B6; O A4, C8; P D3, D5, 
DO. E7. F4. |3. 

By A. E. Watson. K El; M G7 ; 0 C4, 
F5. K E8 ; 0 A6. C7. $4. 

By J. Berger. K Cl; LB8; M C3 ; NC7; 
O F2; P A3. B2, C4, D5, G3, H2. K D4; 
M H8; N HI. H8; 0 G6. G7; P A4. 
A6. B3. C5, F3, G4. }4. This is difficult 
and clever, equal to the best four-movers 
by Bayer, Klett, Kohtz and Kockelkom, 
Loyd, Dobrusky, Heathcote. Shinkman, etc. 

By A. W. Galitzky. K EO ; M C4 ; N A6 ; 
P A2, G4, H2, H6. K H4; P A4, A7. 
E7, Go, H3, H7. $5. This charming Russian 
problem has a double check and mato in 
two ways. 

An interesting self-mate by tho late J. 
Rayneris: KH8 ; LA5; NA2,B1. K B2 ; 
NA1; P G7. SJ9. 

Another fine self-mate of 60 years ago is 
by G. Mchrtens. K Al; L D4 j M B8 ; 
N C4; 0 D8. K A3; N H6, H7. SJ12. 


[THE END.] 

^ ^ ^ 

Chess. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE neVv6lsme 


PASSENGERS EVERYWHERE* 


“ Le roi cst mart ; vive le roi t ”■—With the completion of this, the Thirty-fifth Annual 
of the “ B.O.P.,” we are now turning our thoughts to the coming Volume, which will 
Btart on its course next month. From every quarter we have received assurances of satis¬ 
faction with the present volume : it has been unanimously voted “ far and away the best ” ; 
but while, with all modesty, we are ready to admit this, we are still more confident that the 
New Voi.ume will in itself surpass all its predecessors. With this number of the “ B.O.P.” 
every reader will receive a prospectus setting forth the various attractions of the coming 
volume, and such a strong programme may be left to speak for itself. What we would point 
out here, is that now is the time for new subscribers to begin, and now is the time for our readers 
to beat up recruits among those of their chums who do not regularly take in the Boy’s Own 
Paper. No pains are spared to make the “B.O.P.” stand at the head of boys’ papers, 
the world over, in the high quality of its literary and artistic attractions. Its serials, short 
stories and articles are by the best boys’ writers of the day ; its illustrations are by the best 
black-and-white artists ; and its Coloured Plates are unrivalled in their excellence and 
variety. In every respect the “ B.O.P.” may justly claim to bo the boys’ Own paper, 
covering, as it does, every sphere of work and play that is of interest and importance. In 
the coming Volume there will be introduced new features hitherto untouched, and other 
regular departments will be enlarged and considerably improved. See the Prospectus 
presented with this issue, and you cannot fail to be convinced that the Boy’s Own Paper 
is your paper ! 


For the benefit of weekly readers we have to announce that the beautiful and valuable Coloured 
and Tinted Plates issued with the Monthly Parts during the past twelve months may now be 
obtained in a neat packet , price la. 6 d. the entire series. The Tinted Title Page for Volume 
Thirty-Five is also included in the Packet. 


As has been already stated in these 
columns, our publisher does not undertake 
binding for our readers; but this they 
should find little difficulty in getting done 
at a moderate charge by local bookbinders. 
We have, however, now', as in previous 
years, prepared handsome cases or covers, in 
which any bookbinder will insert the num¬ 
bers or parts at a small charge. These 
cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 
through the booksellers in the usual way. 
If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. 
We strongly recommend readers to procure 
these special covers, so that the Annual 
Volumes upon their bookshelves w ill present 
a more uniform appearance than would 
otherwise be the case. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(cgf* All Competitions announced in the 
present volume , of which the residt has not 
yet been published , will be continued in the 
New Volume, early in which many other 
Competitions, with numerous and valuable 
ptizes, will be started. 


%* We shall issue this year, ns usual, o 
Special Extra Christmas Number, crammed 
full of good things. Price 6 d. Order early 
from the Booksellers, as the edition, once 
exhausted, cannot be reprinted. This Christ¬ 
mas Number, which will be ready with the 
“ B.O.P .” December Part, will contain hand¬ 
some Coloured Platf.s and a great variety 
of seasonable stories and articles. No boy 
can afford to be without this indispen<able 
adjunct to a happy Christmas f 

*■ *• V 
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